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PRELIMIMEY  NOTE. 


This  is  an  age  of  universal  activity,  and  few  persons  excepting  plodding 
students  can  afford  to  spend  time  in  the  perusal  of  the  minute  details  of 
history,  even  that  of  their  own  country.  The  vast  multitude  of  busy  men 
and  women,  and  youth  of  both  sexes,  ask  for  the  kernels  of  knowledge  and 
find  them  sufficient  for  their  daily  intellectual  food.  For  the  use  of  such 
this  volume  has  been  especially  prepared  with  gi-eat  care  to  supply  an 
acknowledged  want.  It  embraces  a  brief  record  of  every  important  event  of 
the  wonderful  history  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  new  and  will  be  found  to  possess  superior  facili- 
ties for  obtaining  and  fixing  in  the  memory  a  knowledge  of  the  great  events 
which  constitute  the  sum  of  the  history  of  our  Republic. 

The  cause  of  every  important  event  is  explained,  and  thns,  by  developing 

the  philosophy  of  our  history,  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  make  the  work 

more  attractive  and  instructive  than  a  bald  record  of  facts  and  incidents. 

And  when  the  text  seemed  to  need  further  elucidation  additional  facts  have 

,been  given  in  foot-notes. 

A  new  feature,  original  with  the  Author,  is  a  system  of  Concordance  in- 
terwoven with  the  foot-notes  thronghoixt  the  work.  This  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  the  casual  reader  as  well  as  to  the  student.  When  a  fact  is  named 
which  bears  a  relation  to  another  fact  elsewhere  recorded  in  the  volume,  a 
reference  is  made  to  the  page  where  such  (second)  fact  is  mentioned.  A 
knowledge  of  such  relationshijj  of  separate  events  is  often  essential  to  a  clear 
view  of  the  subject.  Without  this  concordance  a  great  deal  of  time  would 
be  spent  in  searching  for  such  relationship.  Favorable  examples  of  the 
utility  of  this  new  feature  may  be  found  on  page  289.  This  arrangement 
has  given  the  Author  an  o|iportunity  to  make  the  history  of  our  country  full 
and  complete  in  one  volume — more  so  than  any  other  work  within  the  same 
space — because  it  avoids  the  necessity  of  a  repetition  of  facts  to  show  the 
connection  of  events. 

The  materials  for  this  work  have  been  drawn  from  original  public  docu- 
ments involving  much  research,  and  from  the  pages  of  earlier,  most  elaborate, 
and  most  trustworthy  histories  and  chronicles  of  events  on  our  continent  ; 
also  from  the  records  of  later  researches  which  have  corrected  earlier  histo- 
ries. 
'  Having  visited  most  of  the  localities  made  memorable  by  important  oc- 
currences in  our  country  (having  travelled  more  than  thirty  thousand  miles 
for  the  purpose),  the  writer  claims  that  he  possesses  an  advantage  over  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries  in  this  special  field  of  labor,  for  he  has  been 
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enabled  to  correct  many  errors  and  give  truthful  impressions  of  things  and 
events  after  personal  observations. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  naturally  divides  itself  into  six  distinct 
epochs — namely  :  1,  Aboriginal ;  2,  Discoveries  ;  3,  Settlements  ;  4,  Colo- 
nies ;  5,  War  for  Indei^endeuce ;  6,  the  Nation.  The  Jirst  exhibits  a  gene- 
ral view  of  the  dusky  race  which  inhabited  the  continent  when  Europeans 
came ;  the  second  contains  a  record  of  the  discoveries  and  preparations  for 
settlements  ;  the  third  delineates  the  progress  of  settlements  until  colonial 
governments  were  formed  ;  the  fourth  tells  tlie  story  of  the  colonies  as  sejja- 
rate  communities,  showing  the  development  of  republican  ideas  and  tenden- 
cies which  finally  resulted  in  a  political  confederation  ;  the  fiftJi  contains 
a  history  of  the  Kevolution,  or  the  old  War  fo'-  Independence,  and  the  xixlh 
a  history  of  the  Nation  from  the  adoption  of  tlie  National  Constitution  until 
the  present  time.  The  history  is  topically  arranged  as  follows :  The  In- 
dian Nations.  The  Discoveries  of  Navigators.  The  Settlement 
AND  Growth  of  Colonies.  The  Indian  Wars.  The  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  War  of  1S12-15.  The  War  with  Mexico.  The  several 
Administrations  of  the  Government  from  Washington  to  President 
Arthur.     A  Graphic  History  of  the  late  Civil  War. 

In  tiie  Supplement  may  be  found  various  important  papers  relating  to  the 
formation  ami  devL-lopment  of  our  Republic,  including  the  ''Articles  of 
Confederation,"  "  Declaration  of  Independence"  in  fac-simile  of  the  original 
handwriting  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  history  of  "The  National  Progress," 
autograph  fac-simile  of  President  Lincoln's  "Proclamation  of  Emancipation," 
"  Our  Government  and  How  it  is  Administered,"  also  "The  National 
Constitution,"  copied  by  the  Author  from  the  original  manuscript  in  the 
archives  of  the  Government,  and  explained  by  copious  foot-notes,  and  em- 
In-acing  chronological  tables  of  universal  history  contemporary  with  each 
Presidential  administration. 

Illustrations  are  introduced  not  for  embellishment  only,  but  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  work  as  an  instructoi-.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure 
accuracy  in  the  delineations  of  men  and  things,  that  they  may  not  convey  a 
false  impression. 

(ieoiiraphical  maps  have  been  omitted  because  they  would  be  necessarily 
too  small  to  be  of  essential  service  ;  but  history  should  never  be  studied  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  Atlas,  which  is  usually  found  in  families. 

In  treating  of  the  Civil  War,  special  care  has  been  taken  to  give  an  impar- 
tial and  truthful  narrative.  Nothing,  at  this  date,  can  be  gained  by  excit- 
ing partisan  or  sectional  feelings.  It  .should  1)e  the  earnest  desire  of  every 
patriot  to  restore  iicrfect  liarmony  throughout  the  whole  country. 

This  is  essentially  a  Family  Histori/.  The  chief  aim  of  the  Author  has 
been  to  make  it  attractive  and  innfriictive.  To  the  same  end  the  Publishers 
have  generously  contributed  their  means,  taste,  and  skill. 

B.  J.  L. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


During  fifteen  years  (1S74-1889)  the  American  people  celebrated 
many  Centennials  of  important  events  in  their  national  history  at  the 
period  of  the  establishment  of  their  political  independence.  The 
most  important  of  these  Centennials  was  that  of  the  inauguration  of 
George  Washington  as  President  of  the  new  Republic,  at  New  York 
on  the  30th  of  April,  1789,  and  the  putting  in  motion  the  machinery 
of  the  new  government. 

New  York  was  then  a  city  of  only  27,000  inhabitants.  It  was  the 
temporary  home  of  Congress,  and  a  growing  rival  of  Philadelphia, 
where  the  Congress  was  first  organized.  The  Centennial  of  that 
great  event  was  celebrated  in  the  city  of  New  York  during  three  days 
—April  29  and  30,  and  May  i,  1 889— when  the  city  contained  fully 
1,500,000  inhabitants. 

Never  was  a  nation  so  blessed  by  Heaven  in  having,  at  that  criti- 
cal period  of  its  history  (1789),  such  a  man  as  Washington  as  a  pole- 
star  for  their  guidance.      In   his  rounded   character  his  countrymen 
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could  scarcely  discern  a  flaw.  Like  a  Moses  he  had  led  them  out  uf 
bondage,  and  he  was  held  in  profound  respect,  reverence,  and  affec- 
tion by  all  classes.  He  was  already  apotheosized  in  their  hearts,  and, 
as  with  one  voice,  the  nation  called  him  to  the  exalted  position  of 
headship  of  the  government  of  a  free  people,  nearly  3,000,000  in 
number. 

The  best  thinkers  of  all  civilized  nations  revere  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington as  a  man,  as  a  patriot,  and  as  a  friend  of  mankind.  The  liter- 
ature of  civilization  attests  this  reverence  in  records  of  expressions  by 
men  of  renown.  The  great  Count  Von  Herzberg,  the  famous  Prus- 
sian statesman  and  diplomat  under  Frederick  the  Great,  wrote  to 
Washington : 

"  I  have  always  admired  your  great  virtues  and  qualities,  your 
disinterested  patriotism,  your  unshaken  courage  and  simplicity  of 
manners — qualifications  by  which  you  surpass  men,  even  the  most 
celebrated  of  antiquity." 

Lord  Erskine,  the  illustrious  British  orator  and  advocate,  wrote 
to  him  : 

"  You  are  the  only  person  for  whom  I  have  an  awful  reverence!  " 

The  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  one  of  Rochambeau's  generals  at 
the  siege  of  Yorktown,  wrote,  after  Washington's  death : 

"  Let  it  be  repeated  that  Cond^  was  intrepid,  Luzerne  was  pru- 
dent, Eugene  was  adroit,  Catinet  was  disinterested.  It  is  not  thus 
that  Washington  will  be  characterized.  It  will  be  said  of  him,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  civil  war  he  had  nothing  to  reproach  himself.  .... 
Brave  without  temerity,  laborious  without  ambition,  generous  without 
prodigality,  noble  without  pride,  virtuous  without  severity." 

The  great  Lord  Brougham  said  : 

"  Until  Time  shall  be  no  more  will  a  text  of  the  progress  which 
our  race  has  made  in  Wisdom  and  Virtue  be  derived  from  the  venera- 
tion paid  to  the  immortal  name  of  Washington." 
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A  writer  in  the  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica  "  wrote : 
"  Of  all  men  who  ever  lived,  Washington  was  the  greatest  of 
good  men,  and  the  best  of  great  men." 

One  of  England's  greatest  poets  wrote: 

"  Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose 

When  gazing  on  the  great, 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows 

Nor  despicable  State ! 
Yes,  One — the  first,  the  last,  the  best 

The  Cincinnatus  oT  the  West, 
Whom  Envy  dared  not  hate — 

Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washington 

To  make  men  blush,  there  was  but  One  ! " 

Mr.  Gladstone,  when  prime  minister  of  England,  pronounced 
Washington  "  the  purest  figure  in  history,"  and  said  that  "  if  among 
all  the  pedestals  supplied  by  history  for  public  characters  of  extraor- 
dinary nobility  and  purity,  I  saw  one  higher  than  all  the  rest,  and  if  I 
were  required  at  a  moment's  notice  to  name  the  fittest  occupant  for  it, 
I  think  my  choice  at  any  time  during  the  last  forty-five  years  would 
have  lighted  and  would  now  light  on  Washington." 

The  latest  and  best  historian  of  England,  J.  R.  Green,  has  made 
the  following  record  in  his  pages : 

"  Washington  was  grave  and  courteous  in  address ;  his  manners 
were  simple  and  unpretending ;  his  silence  and  the  serene  calmness 
of  his  temper  spoke  of  a  perfect  self-mastery;  but  there  was  little  in 
his  outer  bearing  to  reveal  the  grandeur  of  soul  which  lifts  his  figure 
with  all  the  simple  majesty  of  an  ancient  statue  out  of  the  smaller  pas- 
sions, the  meaner  impulses  around  him.  No  nobler  figure  ever  stood 
in  the  fore-front  of  a  nation's  life." 

Such  was  the  man  whose  life-career  I  propose  to  delineate  in  an 
outline  picture  in  the  following  pages — a  career  that  will  remain  a 
model  for  the  edification  of  all  posterity. 
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George  Washington  was  the  first-born  child  of  Augustine  Wash- 
ington and  his  wife,  Mary  Ball,  who  dwelt  in  a  modest  house,  with 
four  rooms,  on  their  farm  of  a  thousand  acres,  which  stretched  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac  River,  in  Westmoreland  County,  Vir- 
ginia. There  this  son  was  born,  on  the  22d  of  February  (N.  S.), 
1732.  He  grew  up,  a  sturdy,  exemplary  youth — sturdy  in  body, 
mind,  and  morals — chiefly  under  the  training  of  his  excellent  mother, 
for  his  father  died  when  George  was  eleven  years  of  age,  and  his 
mother  was  thirty-seven,  leaving  them  an  ample  estate. 

Mrs.  Washington  had  five  children  of  her  own,  and  two  step- 
sons, children  of  her  husband  by  a  former  wife.  The  latter  had  grown 
to  manhood,  but  looked  reverently  to  their  step-mother  for  wise  coun- 
sel and  advice  with  which  she  had  ever  directed  them. 

George's  eldest  half-brother,  Lawrence,  had  been  sent  to  England 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  finish  his  education.  When,  at  twenty-one, 
he  returned  home,  he  found  George  a  large,  fine-looking,  frank, 
ingenuous  and  intelligent  boy.  His  opening  virtues  had  already  made 
him  an  object  of  special  tenderness  and  pride  to  his  parents,  and  he 
appears,  at  once,  to  have  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  his  half-brother's 
affections.  They  became  almost  inseparable  companions  ;  and  when 
Lawrence  died  he  left  his  fine  estate  of  Mount  Vernon  to  George, 
then  only  twenty  years  of  age,  in  case  he  survived  this  half-brother's 
only  living  child.  She  died  very  soon  afterward,  and  Mount  Vernon 
became  the  property  of  George  Washington. 

Lawrence  Washington  had  obtained  a  captain's  commission  in  tlie 
Virginia  regiment  which,  in  1741,  embarked  on  an  expedition  against 
Carthagena,  South  America.  The  naval  portion  of  the  expedition 
was  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Vernon,  whom  Lawrence  greatly 
admired,  and  gave  his  name  to  his  estate  on  the  Potomac. 

Fully  twenty  thousand  English  soldiers  and  seamen  perished  in 
the  tropics  by  a  pestilence  that  broke  out  among  them.      Lawrence 
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Washington  escaped  with  his  hfe,  but  received  into  his  system  the 
seeds  of  a  malady  with  which  he  contended  ten  years,  and  then 
yielded.  He  married  soon  after  his  return,  and  made  his  abode  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  George  lived  with  him  most  of  the  time 
after  he  left  school,  and  with  the  P^airfaxes  (Lawrence's  wife's  family), 
at  Belvoir.  By  persistent  study  and  home  practice  he  became  an 
expert  land-surveyor  in  his  youth,  a  profession  then  much  employed 
in  Virginia,  and  well  remunerated. 

Young  Washington  became  a  favorite  of  Lord  Thomas  Fairfax,  a 
tall,  quaint,  near-sighted  man,  sixty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  made 
misanthropic  by  disappointment  in  a  love  affair  in  early  life.  He  had 
built  a  lodge  in  the  midst  of  ten  thousand  acres  of  land,  in  the  wilder- 
ness, which  he  called  "  Greenway  Court,"  where  he  proposed  to  erect 
a  manor-house.  He  was  an  inveterate  fox-hunter,  and  entertained 
with  generous  hospitality  all  visitors,  especially  those  who  were  de- 
voted to  the  chase. 

Young  Washington  possessed  great  powers  of  endurance,  was 
athletic,  was  fond  of  hunting,  and  was  expert  in  the  chase..  He  was 
a  lad  that  specially  warmed  the  heart  of  Lord  Fairfax.  He  became 
very  useful  to  his  lordship  as  a  surveyor  of  his  lands,  and  by  his 
lordship's  influence  young  Washington,  when  he  was  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  was  appointed  to  the  honorable  and  lucrative  office  of 
public  surveyor,  making  his  home  with  his  half-brother  at  Mount 
Vernon. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  commissioned  a  major,  by  Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia,  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  military  dis- 
trict, with  a  salary  of  $750  a  year.  His  duty  was  to  drill  the  people 
in  military  tactics,  for  the  French  and  Indians  on  the  Virginia  frontier 
were  showing  signs  of  positive  hostility  to  the  English.  He  had  just 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  when  the  failing  health  of  Law- 
rence compelled  that  gentleman,  by  the  advice  of  his  physician,  to 
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seek  its  restoration  at  Barbadoes.  At  his  request,  George  accom- 
panied him.  The  relief  sought  was  not  obtained,  and  he  returned  to 
Mount  Vernon  in  the  summer  of  1752,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four  years.  George  had  returned  before  that  time,  as  soon  as 
he  had  recovered  from  an  attack  of  small-pox,  at  Barbadoes. 

When  young  Washington  was  nearly  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he 
was  employed  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  in  a  most  arduous,  deli- 
cate, and  perilous  mission.  The  building  of  forts  by  the  French  in 
the  Indian  country,  south  of  Lake  Erie,  alarmed  the  English  colonists 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  in  the  fall  of  1753  Dinwiddie 
resolved  to  send  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  French  commander 
in  that  region.  It  was  a  mission  that  required  diplomatic  skill,  cour- 
age, vigilance,  and  wisdom.  Believing  Major  Washington  possessed 
these  qualifications  in  an  eminent  degree,  though  so  young,  Din- 
widdie appointed  him  for  the  important  task. 

Major  Washington  was  summoned  to  the  Virginia  capital  in  Oc- 
tober, 1753.  He  visited  his  mother  at  Fredericksburg  on  his  way 
thither.  Her  mind  was  evidently  filled  with  deepest  anxiety,  for  she 
knew  that  fearful  perils  among  barbarians  awaited  her  beloved  son  in 
the  far-off  wilderness.  Yet  she  did  not  disturb  his  mmd  by  manifest- 
ing any  uncommon  emotion.  As  he  rose  to  depart,  his  mother  laid 
her  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder  and  said:  "Remember,  George, 
God  is  our  sure  trust;   to  Him  I  commend  you." 

Major  Washington,  with  six  or  seven  men,  departed  on  their 
perilous  journey  on  the  last  day  ot  October,  and  returned  forty-one 
days  afterwards  with  his  mission  so  admirably  executed  that  he  re- 
ceived the  plaudits  ot  the  Governor  and  Council.  The  expedition 
had  suffered  terribly  in  crossing  the  rugged  mountains  piled  with 
snows,  thriddinsf  tancjled  and  half-frozen  morasses,  and  crossinsr 
swollen  streams,  made  more  perilous  by  floating  ice. 

This  mission  and  its  execution  forms  a  most  conspicuous  incident 
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in  the  life  of  George  Washington.  It  was  a  sure  prophecy  of  his 
future  career.  A  Dutchman  who  understood  French  was  his  inter- 
preter. At  Wills  Creek,  on  the  borders  of  settlements,  where  they 
entered  the  unbroken  forest,  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Gist,  who  was 
expert  in  woodcraft.  They  reached  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  (the  site 
of  Pittsburgh)  in  safety,  and  from  thence  were  accompanied  to  the 
French  fort,  their  destination,  twenty  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  distant,  by  four  Indians  who  were  friendlv  to 
the  English.  There  Washington  delivered  a  letter  from  Governor 
Dinwiddle  to  the  commander,  St.  Pierre,  a  courteous,  elderly  gentle- 
man. The  letter  asserted  the  claims  of  the  English  to  the  country 
which  the  French  had  invaded,  and  urged  their  speedy  and  peaceable 
departure.  The  commandant,  after  consulting  with  his  ofificers,  replied 
that  he  would  make  no  answer  as  a  soldier,  and  that  the  letter  should 
have  been  sent  to  the  Governor  of  Canada. 

Washington  and  his  companions  were  hospitably  entertained  while 
at  the  fort  They  made  critical  observation  of  its  structure,  ascer- 
tained the  number  of  men,  and  of  boats  in  the  stream  passing  near  it; 
and  so  thoroughly  was  the  plan  of  the  fort  impressed  on  Washington's 
memory,  that  he  made  a  drawing  of  it  on  his  return,  which  was  sent 
to  the  British  Government  with  his  report.  The  greatest  sufferings 
of  the  party  were  endured  on  their  return  journey.  They  encountered 
hostile  Indians,  and  great  perils  in  crossing  streams,  but  happily  all 
returned  in  safety. 

Washington's  full  report  of  the  expedition  (which  was  printed) 
revealed  the  intentions  of  the  French  so  completely,  that  Dinwiddle 
thought  it  expedient  to  exercise  prompt  and  energetic  action.  A 
military  force  was  raised  and  Major  Washington  was  put  in  command 
of  them  with  the  commission  of  colonel.  The  object  was  to  take 
possession  of  the  Ohio  before  the  French  should  secure  it.  But  very 
little   was   done   to    that    end,   and    Colonel    Washington,    disgusted 
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with    the    conduct    of    the    wrong-headed    Governor,    threw    up    his 
commission. 

Early  in  1755  England  declared  war  against  France.  Their 
respective  colonies  in  America  prepared  for  war.  General  Braddock, 
a  distinguished  Irish  officer,  was  sent  to  Virginia  with  a  small  force 
of  regular  troops.  He  made  his  headquarters  at  Alexandria,  where 
he  heard  from  every  lip  praises  of  Colonel  Washington.  Braddock 
invited  him  to  headquarters,  when  the  British  general  asked  the 
provincial  colonel  to  become  one  of  his  military  family  with  the  same 
rank.  After  some  hesitation,  on  account  of  the  adverse  wishes  of  his 
mother,  he  accepted  the  position.      He  had  said  to  his  mother : 

"  The  God  to  whom  you  commended  me,  when  I  set  out  on  a 
more  perilous  errand,  defended  me  from  all  harm,  and  I  trust  He  will 
do  so  now  ;   do  you  not?  " 

Colonel  Washington  became  one  of  General  Braddock's  staff,  and 
on  the  battlefield  of  Monongahela,  in  July  following,  when  the  British 
and  provincial  forces  were  vanquished  by  the  French  and  Indians, 
and  his  commander  was  mortally  wounded,  Washington  was  the  only 
one  of  sixty-five  officers  who  escaped  death  or  wounds.  Conducting 
a  masterly  retreat,  he  saved  the  remnant  of  the  little  army;  and  he 
read  the  solemn  burial  service  of  the  Anglican  Church,  by  torchlight, 
when  the  body  of  Braddock  was  consigned  to  the  earth.  In  a  letter 
to  his  mother  at  Fort  Cumberland  he  wrote  : 

"  I  luckily  escaped  without  a  wound,  though  I  had  four  bullets 
through  my  coat,  and  had  two  horses  shot  under  me." 

The  Virginia  Assembly  appointed  Colonel  Washington  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  their  forces.  He  accepted  this  trust,  and  early 
in  the  autumn  of  T755  he  made  his  headquarters  at  Winchester,  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  was  then  between  twenty-three  and 
twenty-four  years  of  age. 

A  dispute  concerning  military  rank   arose   between  Washington 
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and  Colonel  Dagworthy,  commissioned  by  the  Governor  of  Mary- 
land, who  had  joined  the  little  army  under  the  Virginia  commander, 
at  Cumberland.  Having  held  a  royal  commission  in  the  army,  Dag- 
worthy looked  with  contempt  on  provincial  officers,  and  refused  to 
comply  with  orders  issued  by  Washington.  It  was  resolved  to  refer 
the  matter  to  General  Shirley  at  Boston,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  army  in  America,  as  it  was  creating  great  insubordination. 
Washington  was  appointed  to  carry  the  matter,  in  person,  to  Shirley. 
On  his  way,  early  in  1756,  he  stopped  at  New  York,  where  he  was 
kindly  entertained  at  the  home  of  Beverly  Robinson.  There  he  was 
smitten  with  the  charms  of  Mary  Phillipse,  Mrs.  Robinson's  sister. 
He  lingered  ;  and  on  his  return  from  Boston,  he  sought  the  society 
of  the  charmer.  He  did  not  venture  to  offer  her  his  heart  and  hand, 
and  in  a  few  months  his  companion-in-arms  on  the  field  of  Mononga- 
hela — Colonel  Roger  Morris — carried  off  the  prize. 

Nothing  of  much  importance  was  done  with  the  troops  under 
Washington,  in  the  campaign  of  1757.  The  idea  of  offensive  opera- 
tions was  abandoned,  and  fifteen  hundred  volunteers  were  placed  in 
stockades  for  the  defense  of  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia. Only  a  few  men  were  stationed  at  headquarters  at  Winchester, 
and  these  were  constantly  threatened  with  attack  by  hostile  Indians. 

In  1758  Washington  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses,  and  at  near  the  close  of  that  year  he  left  the  army, 
having  served  nearly  five  years.  He  performed  very  important  mili- 
tary service  in  an  e.xpedition  against  the  French  fort,  Duquesne, 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  After  vexatious 
delays  on  account  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  general  commander  of 
the  expedition,  Washington  pushed  forward  with  a  small  body  of 
Virginia  troops.  Indian  scouts  discovered  them  when  within  a  day's 
march  of  the  fort.  The  fears  of  the  barbarians  magnified  the  number 
of  the  provincials.     The  garrison  at  Duquesne  was   very  weak  in. 
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numbers,  and,  in  great  alarm,  the  Gallic  soldiers  set  fire  to  the  fort 
and  fled  down  the  Ohio  in  boats  by  the  light  of  the  blaze,  leaving 
everything  behind  them.  Washington  took  possession  the  next  dav. 
and  changed  the  name  of  the  fort  to  Pitt,  in  honor  of  the  great  English 
Commoner. 

The  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne  closed  the  campaign  of  175S,  and 
toward  the  close  of  that  year  Washington  left  Winchester  for  Will- 
iamsburg on  urgent  official  business  with  the  Governor.  He  stopped 
at  Mount  Vernon  on  his  way,  and  also  at  Fredericksburof  to  make 
the  heart  of  his  mother  glad  by  informing  her  that  he  was  about  to 
retire  from  the  military  service.  His  route  to  the  Virginia  capital  lay 
across  the  Pamunkey  River,  at  Williams's  Ferry  ;  a  route  he  had 
travelled  in  the  month  of  Mav  the  same  year. 


CHAPTER    II. 


In  New  Kent  County,  at  this  period,  lived  Martha  Custis,  a 
wealthy  young  widows  charming  in  person  and  in  disposition.  Her 
late  husband,  Daniel  Parke  Custis,  son  of  Hon.  John  Custis,  one 
of  the  Kinof's  Council  for  \'irginia.  had  left  his  large  estate,  which  he 
had  inherited,  to  her  and  their  two  children.  The  mansion  of  that 
estate  was  known  as  "The  White  House."  She  had  a  near  neigh- 
bor and  friend.  Major  William  Chamberlayne,  whose  dwelling  was 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pamunkey,  near  Williams's  Ferry. 

In  the  pleasant  month  of  May,  1758,  Mrs.  Custis  was  on  a  visit 
at  Major  Chamberlayne's.  On  the  day  after  her  arrival  there  a  young 
officer,  of  stately  figure  and  of  noble  mien  and  bearing,  in  military 
undress,  riding  a  powerful  chestnut-brown  horse,  and  accompanied 
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by  an  elderly  servant  almost  as  tall  as  himself,  and  quite  as  military 
in  his  manner,  crossed  the  ferry.  Major  Chamberlayne  had  seen 
them  embark  on  a  bateau,  and  met  the  travellers  at  the  landing.  He 
recognized  the  young  officer,  and  pressed  him  to  accept  the  hospi- 
talities of  his  house  for  a  day  or  two.  The  soldier  declined,  giving 
as   an   excuse   urgent  business  with  the  Governor,  at  Williamsburg^. 

try  '  O 

Still  the  Major  urged  him.  '  Again  the  soldier  declined,  and  was 
about  to  ride  on,  when  the  Major  brought  up  his  reserve  of  persua- 
sion bv  tellino-  the  voungf  officer  that  one  of  the  most  charming  younsf 
widows  in  all  Virginia  was  then  under  his  roof.  The  soldier  made  a 
conditional  surrender,  the  terms  being  that  he  should  dine — only 
dine — with  Major  Chamberlayne  and  his  family. 

That  young  officer  was  Colonel  George  Washington.  The  horse 
on  which  he  rode  was  the  one  from  which  Braddock  fell  mortally 
wounded.  It  was  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  dying  British  general. 
The  servant  was  Thomas  Bishop,  who  had  borne  the  same  relation 
to  Braddock.  He  was  ordered  to  stable  the  horses,  and  have  them 
ready  for  departure  at  a  specified  hour  in  the  afternoon. 

Major  Chamberlayne  and  his  guest  entered  the  house,  and  when 
the  latter  was  introduced  to  the  several  visitors  in  the  drawine-room 
his  presence  produced  a  profound  impression  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion because  of  his  elegant  figure,  his  courtly  bearing,  and  the  de- 
served honors  which  crowned  his  character.  The  fame  of  Colonel 
Washington  was  then  resounding  in  every  Virginia  household.  It 
is  said  that  he  and  Mrs.  Custis  were  mutually  pleased  at  the  moment 
of  their  introduction.  The  hero  was  charmed,  nay,  spell-bound,  by 
the  beauty  of  the  person,  the  fascinating  manners,  and  the  good 
sense  of  the  young  widow.  It  was  a  notable  example  of  "  love  at 
first  sight." 

The  guests  lingered  long  at  the  table — quite  beyond  the  time  ap- 
pointed   for    the    departure   of   Colonel    AVashington.      Bishop    was 
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puzzled.  He  had  waited  long  at  the  gate  with  his  master's  steed. 
Never  had  that  master  been  tardy  before.  .A.  fair  eye-witness  wrote, 
describing  the  scene:  "  There  was  an  urchin  in  that  drawine-room 
more  powerful  than  King  George  and  all  his  governors  !  Subtle  as 
a  sphinx,  he  had  hidden  the  important  dispatches  from  the  soldier's 
sight,  shut  up  his  ears  from  the  summons  of  the  tell-tale  clock,  and 
was  playing  such  pranks  with  the  bravest  heart  in  Christendom  that 
it  fluttered  with  an  excess  of  new-found  happiness  " 

The  sun  had  touched  the  western  horizon  when  Colonel  Wash- 
ington rose  to  depart.  Major  Chamberlayne,  who  had  watched  his 
lingering  in  conversation  with  Mrs.  Custis,  with  amusement  and  satis- 
faction, said . 

"  No  guest  ever  leaves  my  house  after  sunset." 

The  colonel  was  not  loth  to  tarry.  He  and  the  young  widow 
linofered  loner  in  the  drawine-room  after  the  other  oruests  had  retired. 
The  sun  had  risen  high  in  the  heavens  the  next  morning  when  Colo- 
nel Washington  took  his  leave  of  the  fascinating  lady  and  the  hospit- 
able host.  He  hastened  to  Williamsburg,  finished  his  business  there, 
and  retraced  his  journey  toward  Williams's  Ferry,  turning  aside  from 
the  road  and  reining  up  at  the  White  House,  where  he  was  graciously 
received  by  its  mistress.  There  he  remained  until  the  next  day,  when 
he  and  Martha  Custis  had  plighted  their  troth  to  each  other. 

Weary  months  of  service  in  the  field  intervened  before  the  nup- 
tials of  this  happy  couple.  They  corresponded  with  each  other. 
Late  in  December,  while  on  his  way  to  Williamsburg  to  take  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Burgesses  for  the  first  time.  Colonel  Washington 
spent  a  day  or  two  at  the  White  House,  when  the  time  for  the  solem- 
nization of  the  marriage  with  Mrs.  Custis  was  determined.  It  took 
place  at  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  Kent,  early  in  January,  1759,  Rev. 
Mr.  Mossuin  officiatine.  The  brideafroom  was  clothed  in  a  suit  of 
blue  cloth,  the  coat  lined   with  red    silk  and  ornamented  with  silver 
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trimmings.  His  waistcoat  was  of  vvliite  satin,  embroidered  ;  his  shoe 
and  knee  buclcles  were  of  gold  ;  his  hair  was  powdered,  and  by  his 
side  hung  a  straight  dress- sword.  The  bride  was  attired  in  a  white 
satin  quilted  petticoat  and  a  heavy,  corded  white  silk  overskirt;  high- 
heeled  shoes  of  white  satin,  with  diamond  buckles  ;  rich  point  lace  ; 
pearl  necklace,  ear-rings  and  bracelet,  and  pearl  ornaments  in  her  hair. 
She  was  attended  by  three  bridesmaids. 

When  the  session  of  the  Legislature  was  closed,  Washington  took 
his  bride  to  Mount  Vernon.  He  possessed  an  ample  fortune.  His 
estate  was  in  a  high,  healthful  country  and  pleasant  climate.  "The 
borders  of  my  estate,"  he  wrote  to  a  kinsman  in  London,  "are  washed 
by  more  than  ten  miles  of  tide-water,  and  several  valuable  fisheries 
appertain  to  it;  the  whole  shore,  in  fact,  is  one  entire  fishery."  He 
continued:  "  I  am  now,  I  believe,  fixed  on  this  spot  with  an  agreeable 
partner  for  life ;  and  I  hope  to  find  more  happiness  in  retirement  than 
I  ever  experienced  in  the  wide  and  bustling  world." 

Washington  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life  in  the  fullest 
extent  from  the  time  of  his  marriage  until  the  gathering  of  the  tempest 
of  the  Revolution  disturbed  his  repose.  He  served  his  country  faith- 
fully as  a  legislator  for  fifteen  consecutive  years.  He  managed  his 
large  estates  with  signal*  industry  and  ability.  He  took  part  in  the 
various  social  movements  at  the  Virginia  capital  and  at  Annapulis, 
and  dispensed  a  generous  hospitality  at  Mount  Vernon.  He  was 
fond  of  the  chase,  kept  a  choice  kennel  of  fox-hounds,  and  devotees 
of  the  chase  were  ever  welcome  beneath  his  roof  And  there  were 
other  guests — statesmen  and  patriots — in  a  very  few  years  after  he 
became  settled  at  Mount  Vernon,  who  were  gathering  there  seeking 
his  counsel  and  co-operation. 

And  now  the  dawn  of  the  day  of  great  events,  in  which  Washing- 
ton was  to  become  a  conspicuous  actor,  glowed  in  the  eastern  sky. 
From  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  where  marts  of  commerce  had  begun  to 
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spread  their  meshes  (then  small  and  feeble)  for  the  world's  traffic, 
came  a  sound  of  tumult;  and  the  red  presages  of  a  tempest  appeared 
in  that  glowing  orient.  At  first  that  sound  was  like  a  low  whisper 
upon  the  morning  air,  and  finally  boomed  like  a  thunder-peal  over  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  the  interior,  arousing  the  inhabitants  to  the  defense 
of  the  immunities  of  freemen  and  the  inalienable  rig-hts  of  man. 

Time  after  time  for  the  space  of  a  hundred  years  the  decree  had 
gone  forth  from  British  councils,  that  the  English-American  colonists 
should  be  the  commercial  as  well  as  political  vassals  of  the  crown  ; 
and  chains  of  restriction  upon  trade  had  been  forged  by  an  unwise 
and  unrighteous  policy,  and  fastened  upon  the  arms  of  the  young 
Sriant  of  the  West.  And  from  time  to  time  the  ffiant,  not  all  uncon- 
scious  of  his  strength,  yet  docile  because  loyal,  had  spoken  out  mild 
remonstrances  with  deferential  words.  These  had  been  heard  and 
had  been  answered  with  scorn  and  renewed  offences. 

When  the  well-known  Stamp  Act  was  signed  by  the  king,  and  its 
requirements  and  its  penalties  were  proclaimed  in  America,  the  tem- 
pest of  which  I  have  spoken  was  aroused.  It  swept  from  the  sea  to 
the  mountains,  and  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  until  those  who 
had  sown  the  wind  were  alarmed  at  the  harvest  of  whirlwind  they 
were  reaping. 

At  Mount  Vernon  there  was  a  spirit  that  looked  calmly,  but  not 
unconcernedly,  upon  the  storm,  and  with  prophetic  vision  seemed  to 
perceive  upon  the  shadowy  political  sky  the  horoscope  of  his  own 
destiny.  Washington,  as  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, had  listened,  from  his  seat,  to  the  impassioned  words  of 
Patrick  Henry,  when  he  enunciated  those  living  truths,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which  the  husbandman  of  Mount  Vernon  drew  his  sword 
a  few  years  later.  His  soul  was  fired  with  a  sense  of  oppression  and 
of  aspirations  for  freedom,  yet  his  solid  judgment  and  calculating  pru- 
dence repressed  demonstrative  enthusiasm.     He  had  a  wise  counsellor 
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and  sympathizing  friend  in  his  neighbor,  George  Mason,  of  Gunston 
Hall.  Though  Washington's  senior  by  six  years,  he  was  frequently 
at  Mount  Vernon  in  quest  of  wise  counsel  himself. 

The  storm  of  the  Stamp  Act  passed  by,  but  others  soon  followed. 
The  representatives  of  royal  authority  had  been  buffeted  by  patriots 
at  Boston.  Acts  of  Parliament  had  been  set  at  naught  in  Massachu- 
setts  in  such  a  manner,  that  an  indignant  decree  went  forth  from  the 
British  throne  that  the  port  of  the  New  England  capital  should  be 
shut,  and  the  entire  machinery  of  the  colonial  government  be  clogged, 
until  the  people  there  should  show  practical  signs  of  penitence  for 
their  political  sins.  The  people  defied  the  ministerial  power,  and 
laughed  at  ministerial  anathemas.  Then  a  new  Governor,  with  armed 
soldiers,  took  possession  of  Boston,  and  with  iron  heel  crushed  its 
commerce  and  its  prosperity. 

Hot  indignation  spread  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
and  to  every  stroke  of  resistance  given  by  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, those  of  Virginia  abetted,  and  gave  loud  acclamations  of 
applause.  There  was  a  universal  desire  for  a  general  conference 
of  representative  men  of  all  the  colonies  ;  and  such  a  conference, 
called  a  Continental  Congress,  was  begun  at  Philadelphia  in  the  first 
week  in  September,  1774. 

In  that  remarkable  body,^the  First  Continental  Congress,  — 
Washington  was  a  delegate  from  Virginia.  He  had  long  been 
engaged  in  serious  contemplation  and  discussion  of  the  momentous 
political  problems  of  the  day.  He  was  firm  in  his  opinions,  but 
no  enthusiast.  With  cautious  but  unwavering  step  he  had  walked  in 
the  path  of  opposition  to  ministerial  measures.  When  the  Virginia 
Assembly,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  had  been  arbitrarily  dissolved 
by  the  royal  Governor,  and  the  members  met  in  an  informal  con- 
vention to  consult  about  expedient  measures,  he  was  warmly  in  favor 
of  a  General  Cong-ress,  and  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  it. 
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Washington  was  now  fairly  embarked  upon  the  stormy  ocean 
of  political  life.  Vast  were  the  stakes  which  he  pledged.  Life, 
fortune,  honor,  and  every  social  enjoyment  were  imperilled.  The 
sports  of  the  chase,  social  visiting,  and  almost  every  amusement  of 
life,  now  ceased  at  Mount  Vernon.  Grave  men  assembled  there, 
and  questions  of  mighty  import  were  considered  thoughtfully  and 
prayerfully,  for  Washington  was  a  man  of  prayer  from  his  earliest 
manhood. 

The  assembling  of  the  First  Continental  Congress  was  a  won- 
derful spectacle.  Delegates  came  from  twelve  of  the  colonies.  — 
Georgia  alone  was  unrepresented.  These  delegates  made  their 
way  toward  Philadelphia,  some  on  horseback,  others  in  coaches  or 
chaises,  but  none  by  public  conveyances,  for  there  were  few  of  these 
even  in  the  most  populous  provinces.  Some  travelled  alone,  others 
in  pairs  ;  and,  as  they  approached  the  Delaware  or  the  Schuylkill, 
they  found  themselves  in  companies.  From  twelve  vice-royalties, 
containing  an  aggregate  of  nearly  three  million  people,  the  best  and 
the  wisest  among  them  were  on  their  way  obedient  to  the  public  will, 
through  vast  forests  and  over  rugged  mountains,  across  broad  rivers 
and  broader  morasses,  and  through  richly  cultivated  districts,  cheer- 
ful villages  and  expanding  cities,  to  a  common  goal :  there  to  meet, 
deliberate,  and  confederate  for  the  welfare,  not  only  of  a  continent, 
but  of  the  world.  It  was  a  moral  spectacle  hitherto  unrecorded  by 
the  pen  of  history. 

In  that  Congress,  the  sessions  of  which  continued  until  the  26th 
of  October,  Washington  distinguished  himself,  not  as  a  debater,  but 
chiefly  as  a  counsellor.  When  Patrick  Henry,  on  his  return  from 
Philadelphia,  was  asked  whom  he  considered  the  greatest  man  in 
the  Congress,  he  replied  :  "  If  you  speak  of  eloquence,  Mr.  Rutledge 
of  South  Carolina  is  by  far  the  greatest  orator  ;  but  if  you  speak  of 
solid   information   and   sound  judgment.  Colonel   Washington   is   un- 
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doubtedly  the  greatest  man  on  that  floor."  There  is  ample  evidence 
that  Washington's  mind  had  much  to  do  in  the  general  conduct  of 
the  business,  especially  in  the  preparation  of  the  admirable  State 
papers  issued  by  the  Congress,  of  which  Lord  Chatham  said,  in  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  : 

"  When  your  lordships  look  at  the  papers  transmitted  to  us  from 
America ;   when  you   consider  their  decency,  firmness,  and  wisdom, 
you  cannot  but  respect  their  cause  and  wish  to  make   it  your  own. 
For  myself,  1  must  declare  and  avow  that  in  all  my  reading  and  study 
of  history  (and  it  has  been  my  favorite  study ;   I   have  read  Thucyd- 
ides,  and  have  studied  and  admired  the  master  states  of  the  world), 
that  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force   of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  con- 
clusions, under  such  a   complication   of  circumstances,  no    nation   or 
body  of  men  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia." 
When   the  Congress  adjourned,  Washington  returned  to   Mount 
Vernon,  full   of  desires   for   a  reconciliation  with  the   parent  govern- 
ment, but   without   any   well-grounded   hope.      The    Congress   itself, 
doubtful  on  that  point,  agreed  to  meet  again  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
loth   of  May,    1775.      The   people,   meanwhile,  taught   by   long  and 
bitter  experience,  expected   no  justice  from  a  blinded  ministry,  and 
prepared  for  inevitable  war.      They  organized  into  military  companies 
for  the  purpose  of  discipline.     Suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  a  vast  army 
was  formed.      It  was  strong  and  determined.      It  was  not  seen  in  the 
camp,  the  field,  nor  the  garrison.      No  drum  was   heard  calling  it  to 
action  ;   no  trumpet  was  sounded  for  battle.      Like  electricity,  it  was 
harmless  when   latent,  but   terrible  when   aroused.      It  was  all  over 
the  land — at  the  plough,  in  the  workshop,  and  in  the  counting-room. 
Almost   every   household   was   its   headquarters,   and   every  roof  its 
tent.      It  bivouacked   in  every  chamber,  and  mothers,  wives,  sisters, 
and   sweethearts   made   cartridges   for  its  muskets  and  supplied  its 
commissariat.      It  was  the  old  story  of  Cadmus  repeated   in   historv. 
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British  oppression  had  sown  dragon's  teeth  all  over  the  land,  and  a 
crop  of  armed  men  were  ready  to  spring  up,  but  not  to  destroy  each 
other.      This  was  the  great  army  of  Mm7iie  Men. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1775,  Washington  was  engaged, 
when  his  duties  in  the  State  Legislature  would  allow,  in  disciplining 
volunteer  military  companies  in  the  State,  who  sought  his  counsel 
and  offered  him  the  general  leadership.  He  was  preparing  to  attend 
the  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  when,  just  at  evening,  on  a  warm  day 
in  April,  while  he  and  his  neighbor,  Bryan  Fairfax,  and  Major 
Horatio  Gates,  were  discussing  stirring  events  which  had  just  taken 
place  at  Williamsburg,  and  the  bold  stand  taken  by  Patrick  Henry,  a 
messenger  came  in  haste  from  Alexandria  w-ith  tidings  of  bloodshed 
at  Lexington.  The  intelligence  made  a  different  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  three  friends.  Washington,  moved  with  the  intuitions 
of  his  loftier  spirit,  became  thoughtful  and  reserved,  and  talked  little 
but  wisely,  on  the  subject.  All  regarded  the  event  as  a  casting  away 
of  the  scabbard  and  a  severing  blow  to  colonial  allegiance. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  May,  Benjamin  Harrison,  great- 
grandfather of  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  Republic,  arrived  at 
Mount  Vernon,  and  on  the  next  morning  he  and  Washington  departed 
for  Philadelphia  together.  The  Congress  met  on  the  loth.  With  the 
sword  of  defense  in  one  hand  and  the  olive-branch  of  reconciliation 
in  the  other,  they  began  their  momentous  labors.  Meanwhile  a  large 
but  crude  and  ill-regulated  army  had  gathered  around  Boston,  and 
was  keeping  the  British  regulars  there  in  close  confinement  on  that 
little  peninsula.  The  Congress  clearly  perceived  that  this  army,  so  - 
undisciplined,  possessed  no  other  cohesion  than  what  a  sense  ot 
mutual  danger  furnished.  It  was  resolved  to  consolidate  and  organize 
this  unwieldy  body  by  adopting  it  as  a  Continental  Army,  with  a  com- 
mander-in-chief and  assistant  ofificers.  It  was  done;  and  on  Thurs- 
day, June   15th,  two  days  before  the  batde  of  Bunker's  Hill,  George 
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Washineton  was  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  "  all  the  continental 
forces  raised,  or  to  be  raised,  for  the  defense  of  American  Hbertv." 

This  appointment  was  officially  announced  to  Washington  on  the 
following  day,  when  it  was  modestly  accepted.  On  the  iSth  he  wrote 
a  touching  letter  to  his  wife  on  the  subject,  telling  her  that  he  must 
depart  immediately  for  the  camp;  begging  her  to  summon  all  her 
fortitude ;  to  pass  her  time  as  agreeably  as  possible,  and  expressing 
a  firm  reliance  on  that  Providence  which  had  ever  been  bountiful  to 
him,  not  doubting  that  he  should  return  safe  to  her  in  the  fall.  In 
this  letter  Washington  inclosed  his  will,  drawn  up  for  him  in  legal 
form  by  his  friend.  Colonel  Pendleton. 

But  Washington  did  not  return  to  Mount  Vernon  in  the  fall. 
Darker  and  darker  o-rew  the  clouds  of  war ;  and  duringr  more  than 
seven  years,  he  visited  his  pleasant  home  on  the  Potomac  only  once, 
and  then  only  for  three  days  and  nights.  Mrs.  Washington  went  to 
him,  usually  spending  the  time  of  the  winter  encampments  at  head- 
quarters. 

In  his  little  speech  of  acceptance  of  the  chieftaincy  of  the  army, 
Washington  thanked  Congress  for  this  "distinguished  testimony  of 
their  approbation";  "but,"  he  said,  "lest  some  unlucky  event  should 
happen  unfavorable  to  my  reputation,  I  beg  it  may  be  remembered  by 
every  gentleman  in  this  room  that  I  this  day  declare,  with  the  utmost 
sincerity,  I  do  not  think  myself  equal  to  the  command  I  am  honored 
with.  As  to  pay,"  he  continued,  "  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Congress 
that,  as  no  pecuniary  consideration  could  have  tempted  me  to  accept 
the  arduous  employment  at  the  expense  of  my  domestic  ease  and 
happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit  from  it.  I  will  keep  an 
exact  account  of  my  expenses.  Those,  I  doubt  not,  they  will  dis- 
charge, and  that  is  all  I  desire."  Alluding  to  this  generous  proposi- 
tion, Lord  Byron  wrote  : 
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"  Great  men  have  always  not  received  great  recompenses  ; 

Epaminondas  saved  his  Thebes  and  died, 
Not  leaving  even  his  funeral  expenses  ; 

George  Washington  had  thanks,  and  naught  beside. 
Except  the  all-cloudless  glory  (which  few  men's  is) 
To  free  his  country." 

Congress  appointed  as  Washington's  assistants,  Artemus  Ward, 
Charles  Lee,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Israel  Putnam,  major-generals  ; 
Seth  Pomeroy,  Richard  Montgomery,  David  Wooster,  William 
Heath,  Joseph  Spencer,  John  Thomas,  John  Sullivan,  and  Nathaniel 
Greene,  brigadier-generals  ;   and  Horatio  Gates,  adjutant-general. 

To  each  of  the  major-generals  Washington  immediately  assigned 
special  fields  of  duty.  He  placed  General  Schuyler  in  command  of 
the  Northern  Department,  with  Montgomery  as  his  lieutenant,  and 
retained  the  others  under  his  immediate  command.  At  the  summer 
solstice  he  left  Philadelphia  for  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  where  the 
motley  army  had  gathered,  to  take  the  chief  command.  He  was 
accompanied  as  far  as  New  York  by  Generals  Schuyler  and  Lee. 
They  travelled  on  horseback.  The  first  item  in  the  account  current 
of  expenses,  rendered  by  Washington  at  the  close  of  the  war,  was  as 
follows : 

"  To  the  purchase  of  five  horses  (two  of  which  were  had  on 
credit  from  Mr.  James  Mease),  to  equip  me  for  my  journey  to  the 
army  at  Cambridge,  and  for  the  service  I  was  then  going  upon — 
having  sent  my  chariot  and  horses  back  to  Virginia." 

Washington  was  escorted  by  a  troop  of  light-horse  from  Phila- 
delphia to  New  York.  The  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York  was 
then  in  session.  A  committee  from  that  body  met  him  at  Newark, 
and  attended  him  across  the  Hudson  River.  On  his  arrival  in  the 
city  addresses  of  congratulation  and  civility  passed  between  him  and 
that  Congress. 

Gi-neral  Schuyler  was   to  remain   in   New  York  as  commander  ol 
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military  operations  there.  It  was  a  most  delicate  position  at  that 
time,  for  the  royal  Governor,  Tryon,  had  then  just  returned  to  the 
city ;  a  British  ship-of-war  was  in  the  harbor,  and  powerful  and 
avowed  friends  of  the  Crown,  in  the  city  and  province,  were  nu- 
merous. But  Washington  placed  great  confidence  in  the  fidelity 
and  discretion  of  General  Schuyler ;  and,  after  giving  him  full  in- 
structions, the  commander-in-chief  departed  for  Cambridge,  escorted, 
by  volunteer  military  companies,  to  Springfield.  There  he  was  met 
by  a  committee  from  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress,  who 
provided  an  escort  and  accompanied  him  through  the  remainder  of 
the  journey. 


CHAPTER   III. 


Washington  and  his  attendants  arrived  at  Cambridge  on  the  2d 
of  July.  They  had  reached  Watertown  early  in  the  morning.  The 
Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  were  in  session  there.  The 
president,  James  Warren,  received  the  distinguished  Virginian  very 
cordially,  and  presented  an  address  of  the  body  over  which  he 
presided  expressive  of  their  esteem  for  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
strong  assurances  of  their  support.  To  this  address  Washington 
happily  replied. 

From  Watertown  to  Cambridge  Washington  was  escorted  by  a 
troop  of  light-horse  and  a  large  company  of  mounted  citizens  ;  and 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  arrived  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  at  Cambridge,  amid  the  shouts  of  a  great  multitude,  the  waving 
of  banners,  the  clangor  of  bells,  and  the  strains  of  martial  music. 
The   musket   and   the  cannon    were    silent,  because   the    Provincial 
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Congress  had  prudently  given  orders  for  the  "honorable  reception" 
of  Washington  and  his  suite,  "  tvitJiont,  however,  any  expense  of 
poivder"  for  it  was  very  scarce.  Washington  was  then  escorted  to 
his  quarters,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him — a  spacious  mansion 
known  as  the  "  Cragie  House,"  which  was,  for  many  years,  the  resi- 
dence of  H.  W.  Longfellow,  the  eminent  poet. 

Speaking  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  commander-in-chief 
on  his  arrival  at  Watertown,  Dr.  James  Thacher,  who  was  a  surgeon 
in  the  army  during  a  greater  portion  of  the  war,  wrote  in  his  Jour- 
nal :  "I  have  been  much  gratified  this  day  with  a  view  of  General 
Washington.  His  Excellency  was  on  horseback  in  company  with 
several  military  gentlemen.  It  was  not  difficult  to  distinguish  him 
from  all  others.  His  personal  appearance  is  truly  noble  and  majestic, 
being  tall  and  well-proportioned.  His  dress  is  a  blue  coat  with  buff- 
colored  facings,  a  rich  epaulette  on  each  shoulder,  buff  under-dress, 
an  elegant  small-sword;  a  black  cockade  on  his  hat."  Mrs.  John 
Adams  wrote  to  her  husband  :  "  Dignity,  with  ease  and  complacency, 
both  agreeably  blended  in  him.  Modesty  marks  every  line  and 
feature  of  his  face.     Those  lines  of  Dryden  instantly  occurred  to  me: 

"  'Mark  his  majestic  fabric  !     He's  a  temple 
Sacred  by  birth,  and  built  by  hands  divine  ; 
His  soul's  the  deity  that  lodges  there  ; 
Nor  is  the  pile  unworthy  of  the  god.'  " 

On  the  morning  of  July  3,  1775,  Washington  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  Continental  Army.  It  was  a  clear,  sultry  morning. 
The  troops  were  drawn  up  in  order  on  the  common  near  Harvard 
University,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  to  receive  the  commander-in-chief 
Accompanied  by  the  general  officers  of  the  army  who  were  present, 
he  walked  from  his  quarters  to  a  venerable  wide-spreading  elm-tree 
(yet  living,  but  feeble),  and  under  its  shadow,  standing  between  his 
staff  and  the  battalions,  he  drew  his  swgrd,  made  a  few  remarks,  and 
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formally  took  the  chief  command  of  the  army.  That  was  an  auspi- 
cious act  for  America ;  and  the  love  and  reverence  then  felt  for 
Washington  never  waned  during  the  eight  long  years  of  the  conflict 
for  liberty  and  independence.  And  admiration  for  his  character  has 
continually  increased  in  volume  and  intensity  till  this  hour. 

Within  an  hour  after  assuming  command,  Washington,  with  Lee 
and  other  officers,  set  out  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  American 
army,  and  the  character  and  position  of  the  British  works.  They  had 
visited  several  posts  when,  in  the  afternoon,  a  thunder-shower  heralded 
a  storm  of  thirty  six  hours'  continuance,  and  nothing  more  was  done 
until  the  5th.  The  true  state  of  affairs  was  soon  ascertained.  Every- 
thing necessary  for  offensive  operations  was  lacking  in  the  American 
army,  excepting  enthusiasm  and  numbers.  In  the  essential  article  of 
aimnunition  there  was  lamentable  dearth.  "  We  are  so  exceedingly 
destitute,"  Washington  wrote  to  Congress,  "  that  our  artillery  will  be 
of  little  use  without  a  supply  both  large  and  seasonable.  What  we 
have  must  be  reserved  for  the  small  arms,  and  that  managed  with  the 
utmost  frugality." 

Washington  called  a  council  of  war  on  the  9th  of  July.  That 
council  estimated  the  number  of  British  troops  at  Boston  to  be  1 1,500 
effective  men,  and  the  Americans  14,000  fit  for  duty.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  siege  by  strengthening  the  posts  then  held  by 
the  Americans  by  fortifications  and  recruits.  It  was  agreed  that  a 
force  of  at  least  25,000  was  necessary  to  act  with  efficiency  against 
the  enemy.  The  autumn  was  spent  in  building  fortifications  and  thor- 
oughly organizing  the  army  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  Ameri- 
cans, fourteen  thousand  strong,  occupied  an  irregular  line  of  intrench- 
ments,  that  circumvallated  Boston  on  the  land  side.  The  right  was 
commanded  by  General  Artemus  Ward,  the  left  by  General  Lee,  and 
the  centre,  at  Cambridge,  by  Washington  in  person. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year   1776  Washington   found  his  army 
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before  Boston  somewhat  reduced  in  numbers,  but  Massachusetts  held 
about  lo.ooo  minute-men  in  reserve,  ready  to  march  for  Cambridge 
at  a  moment's  warning.  Lake  Champlain,  northern  New  York,  and 
Montreal  had  been  snatched  from  the  British,  but  the  Americans  had 
been  repulsed  before  Quebec,  and  there  Montgomery  had  been  slain. 

In  February  (1776)  the  army  before  Boston  was  much  increased, 
and  that  of  the  British  much  diminished,  but  in  daily  expectation  of 
reinforcements  from  Halifa.x.  On  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  March  the 
Americans  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  on  the  city  ;  and  on  the  night 
of  the  4th  they  secretly  took  possession  of  Dorchester  Heights,  and 
erected  batteries  which  completely  commanded  Boston  and  the  British 
shipping  in  its  harbor.  Perceiving  the  imminent  peril  of  both  fleet 
and  army,  General  William  Howe,  who  was  in  command  of  the  British 
forces,  attempted  to  drive  the  Americans  from  their  vantage-ground, 
but  was  prevented  by  a  storm  which  suddenly  rose  and  made  the 
harbor  impassable.  The  British  were  soon  reduced  to  the  alternative 
of  surrendering  as  prisoners  of  war,  or  evacuating  Boston.  They 
were  permitted  to  choose  the  latter,  and  on  the  17th  of  March  the 
British  forces,  with  scores  of  Tories,  sailed  away  for  Halifax.  The 
next  day  the  gates  on  Boston  Neck  were  unbarred,  and  General 
Ward,  with  5,000  troops  at  Roxbury,  entered  the  city,  with  drums 
beating  and  flags  flying.  Congress  voted  thanks  to  Washington  and 
a  gold  medal. 

The  destination  of  the  British  who  left  Boston  was  tmknown  to 
Washington.  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  sailed  from  Boston  on 
a  secret  expedition,  with  a  considerable  number  of  troops,  before 
Howe  left.  He  appeared  off  Sandy  Hook  in  March.  Supposing 
Howe  had  gone  to  him,  Washington,  after  leaving  a  sufficient  force 
to  hold  Boston,  marched  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  New 
York,  where  he  arrived  at  the  middle  of  April.  General  Lee  had 
preceded    him,    gathering   militia   on    his   way,   and    these,    with    the 
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"  rebels  "  in  the  city,  scared  Clinton  away.  Howe  went  to  Halifax, 
and  Washington  and  his  army  remained  in  New  York  all  summer  in 
a  defensive  position.  An  expedition  to  seize  Canada  had  failed.  The 
American  troops  were  driven  out  of  the  province,  and  some  of  the 
strongholds  were  recovered  by  the  British. 

Meanwhile  the  Continental  Congress,  sitting  at  Philadelphia,  had 
duly  considered  a  resolution  offered  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Vir- 
ginia, early  in  June,  "That  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States  ;  that  they  are  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political  con- 
nection between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  totally  dissolved."  In  less  than  eighty  days  after  the  evacuation 
of  Boston  every  Provincial  Assembly  had  spoken  in  favor  of  independ- 
ence. Lee's  resolution  was  adopted  by  Congress  on  the  2d  of 
July  (1776),  and  on  the  4th  a  Declaration  of  the  causes  which  had 
impelled  the  movement,  and  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  was 
adopted.  This  Declaration  had  been  read  to  Washington's  army  at 
New  York,  and  inspired  it  with  great  enthusiasm. 

General  Howe  left  Halifax  with  troops  in  transports,  and  arrived 
at  Sandy  Hook  off  the  harbor  of  New  York  at  the  close  of  June.  He 
took  possession  of  Staten  Island,  and  was  soon  joined  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  with  troops  from  the  South,  and  by  his  brother.  Admiral 
Howe,  with  a  fleet  and  a  large  land  force  from  England.  By  the  first 
of  August  vessels  had  arrived  with  German  mercenaries  to  assist  the 
British  in  fighting  British  subjects,  and  fully  30,000  veteran  soldiers 
stood  ready  to  fall  upon  the  republican  army  of  17,000  men,  mostly 
militia,  which  lay  entrenched  less  than  a  dozen  miles  distant.  The 
grand  object  to  be  obtained  was  the  seizure  of  New  York  City  and 
the  country  along  the  Hudson  River,  and  to  keep  open  a  communica- 
tion with  Canada. 

American  troops  formed  a  fortified  camp  at  Brooklyn,  and  guarded 
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seven  passes  in  a  range  of  hills  which  extended  from  the  Narrows  to 
the  village  of  Jamaica,  on  Long  Island.  Late  in  August  about  5,000 
of  these  troops  were  on  Long  Island.  On  the  22d  the  British  landed 
10,000  men  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon  at  the  lower  end  of  Long  Island. 
The  American  force  was  strengthened.  The  British  moved  against 
them  in  three  columns,  commanded  respectively  by  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  the  Germans  by  General  De 
Heister.  A  sanguinary  battle  was  fought.  The  Americans  were 
defeated,  with  much  loss,  and  driven  to  their  "entrenchments. 

Washington  crossed  over  to  Brooklyn  the  next  morning.  Howe 
delayed  an  attack  on  the  American  entrenchments,  and  that  night 
and  early  the  next  morning,  under  the  skillful  management  of  the 
commander-in-chief  the  American  army  made  a  masterly  retreat 
across  the  East  River  to  New  York,  shielded  by  a  dense  fog.  The 
whole  army  then  moved  to  Harlem  Heights,  at  the  northern  end  of 
Manhattan  Island,  and  there  formed  an  entrenched  camp.  The 
British  took  possession  of  the  city. 

Another  important  movement  now  occurred.  Admiral  Lord 
Howe  bore  the  authority  of  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Ameri- 
cans for  peace  and  reconciliation.  Believing  their  defeat  on  Long 
Island  offered  a  favorable  opportunity  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his 
mission,  he  sent  General  Sullivan,  who  was  a  prisoner  of  war  on  his 
flag-ship,  to  invite  Congress  to  appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  peace.  Congress  consented,  and  chose  l^r. 
Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Edward  Rutledge  such  committee. 

The  place  chosen  for  the  peace  conference  was  the  house  of 
Captain  Billop,  formerly  of  the  British  navy.  It  stood  on  a  high 
bank  of  Staten  Island,  opposite  Perth  Amboy.  When  the  committee 
reached  that  village  they  found  the  barge  of  Lord  Howe  waiting  for 
them,  with  a  British  officer  who  was  left  as  a  hostage.  The  meeting 
was   friendly.      Lord    Howe,    who    was    personally  acquainted  with 
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Franklin,  freely  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  war,  and  his  sincere 
personal  desire  for  peace.  The  whole  interview  was  distinguished 
by  courtesy  and  good  feeling. 

Howe  informed  the  committee  that  he  would  not  recoenize  them 
as  members  of  Congress,  but  as  private  gentlemen,  and  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies  could  not  be  considered  for  a  moment.  They 
told  him  he  might  call  them  what  he  pleased,  they  were,  nevertheless, 
representatives  of  a  free  and  independent  people,  and  would  not  en- 
tertain any  proposition  which  did  not  recognize  the  independence  of 
the  colonies.  The  gulf  between  the  commissioner  and  the  committee 
was  evidently  impassable,  and  the  conference  was  soon  terminated, 
for  Howe  had  nothing  acceptable  to  offer.  He  expressed  his  regret 
because  of  his  obligation  now  to  prosecute  the  war.  Franklin  assured 
him  that  the  Americans  would  endeavor  to  lessen  the  pain  he  might 
feel  on  their  account  by  taking  good  care  of  themselves.  Thus  ended 
the  conference.  The  actors  parted  in  perfect  good  nature,  well  con- 
vinced that  reconciliation  was  out  of  the  question. 

Washington  occupied  as  his  headquarters,  on  Harlem  Heights, 
the  fine  mansion  (yet  standing)  of  Roger  Morris,  his  companion-in- 
arms at  the  battle  of  the  Monongahela,  who  married  Mary  Phillipse, 
as  we  have  observed.  The  Phillipses,  with  Morris,  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Crown,  and  the  latter,  with  his  family,  had  aban- 
doned his  home  and  sought  British  protection.  Washington  did  not 
occupy  it  long,  for  he  was  soon  called  to  other  scenes. 

The  British  crossed  the  East  River  at  (present)  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  and  attempted  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  Americans  to 
Harlem  Heights.  They  extended  a  line  across  the  island  toward  the 
Hudson  for  the  purpose,  but  were  too  late.  They  and  the  Americans 
met  in  sharp  conflict  on  the  i6th  of  September  on  Harlem  Plains. 
The  latter  won  the  victory,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  loss  of  Colonel 
Knowlton,  one  of  the  bravest  and  best  of  the  Continental  field-officers. 
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Perceiving  the  inutility  of  attacking  the  Americans  in  their  strong- 
hold, the  British  attempted  to  gain  their  rear  by  sending  armed  ships 
up  the  Hudson  River  and  landing  a  large  force  of  British  and  Ger- 
man troops  from  vessels  in  the  East  River  on  the  shores  of  lower 
Westchester.  Seeing  his  peril,  Washington  placed  a  garrison  of 
about  3,000  men  in  Fort  Washington,  built  on  the  highest  ground  on 
the  island,  nearly  opposite  Fort  Lee  on  the  Palisades  on  the  west 
shore.  With  the  rest  of  his  army  he  proceeded  to  White  Plains,  a 
village  in  Westchester  County.  There,  on  October  28th,  a  severe 
engagement  took  place,  when  the  Americans  were  driven  from  their 
position  and  soon  afterward  crossed  the  Hudson  and  then  joined 
General  Greene  at  Fort  Lee. 

After  their  victory  at  White  Plains  the  British  proceeded  to 
attack  Fort  Washington,  commanded  by  Colonel  Magaw.  The 
principal  assailants  were  German  mercenaries  under  General  Knyp- 
hausen,  five  thousand  strong.  After  losing  a  thousand  men  in  the 
conflict  with  the  garrison,  they  succeeded  in  capturing  the  fort  and 
making  two  thousand  American  soldiers  prisoners.  During  the 
siege  of  the  fort,  Washington  anxiously  watched  the  event  from  Fort 
Lee.  One  night,  accompanied  by  Generals  Putnam  and  Greene,  he 
crossed  the  river,  stealthily  ascended  Harlem  Heights,  and  from 
the  Roger  Morris  house  surveyed  the  scene  of  operations.  Fifteen 
minutes  after  they  had  left  some  British  troops  took  possession  of 
that  house.      It  was  a  narrow  escape. 

Two  days  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Washington,  Lord  Cornwallis 
crossed  the  Hudson  with  six  thousand  men  and  took  possession  of 
Fort  Lee,  which  the  Americans  abandoned  on  his  approach.  And 
now  beean  a  most  exciting  scene.  It  was  evident  that  the  British 
were  aiming  at  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of  the  "rebel"  government. 
Washington  determined  to  fly  to  its  defense  with  a  remnant  of  his 
army,  reduced  to  three  thousand  men,  and  not  one  entrenching-tool 
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left.  He  started  for  the  Delaware  River,  and  was  closely  pursued  by 
Cornwallis  with  his  stronger  force,  flushed  with  victory.  He  fled 
toward  the  Passaic  River,  and  before  night  (November  26th)  he  was 
at  Newark,  with  that  river  between  his  camp  and  the  pursuing 
enemy. 

At  almost  every  step  Washington's  army  melted,  for  his  men, 
half  clad,  almost  penniless,  weary  and  dispirited,  deserted  whenever 
opportunity  offered.  The  term  of  enlistment  of  some  of  his  troops 
was  about  to  expire.  He  knew  that  very  few  would  re-enlist.  In 
this  extremity  he  wrote  to  William  Livingston,  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  portraying  his  situation,  and  imploring  him  to  bring  out  the 
New  Jersey  militia  to  replenish  his  army.  He  sent  General  Mifflin 
to  Philadelphia  to  ask  the  immediate  aid  of  Congress  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania authorities.  He  also  wrote  to  General  Schuyler  to  send 
down,  from  the  Northern  Department,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
troops,  with  orders  to  join  his  flying  army. 

Washington  had  left  a  considerable  body  of  troops  with  General 
Lee,  with  discretionary  power  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  ot  North 
Castle  (to  which  strong  position  his  army  had  retreated  after  its 
defeat  at  White  Plains)  or  to  follow  him  into  New  Jersey.  When 
Cornwallis  began  his  pursuit,  Washington  wrote  urgent  letters  to 
Lee  to  join  him.  Lee  paid  no  attention  to  his  entreaties,  so  far  as 
compliance  with  requests  was  concerned.  Lee  continued  his  diso- 
bedience of  orders,  until,  tardily  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  Del- 
aware, he  was  made  a  prisoner  by  a  detachment  of  British  light- 
horsemen,  and  was  taken  to  New  York.  Lee  was  then,  as  has  been 
proven  by  documentary  evidence,  plotting  treason  against  the  people 
he  professed  to  serve.  Washington  now  relied  upon  Lee,  who  had 
troops  near  at  hand. 

Cornwallis  pressing  closely  upon  Washington  at  Newark,  the 
latter  called  a  council  of  war.      Some  of  his  officers  advised  a  retreat 
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to  the  hill-country  at  Morristown  ;  others  coincided  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief in  favor  of  making  a  stand  at  Brunswick  on  the 
Raritan  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  Greene  agreed  with 
Washington,  and,  as  the  council  could  not  make  a  satisfactory  de- 
cision, the  commander-in-chief  took  the  whole  responsibility  on  him- 
self, broke  up  his  camp  at  Newark,  and  fled  toward  the  Raritan. 
Cornwallis  was  so  near  that  when  the  British  advance-guard  entered 
one  end  of  Newark  the  rear-guard  of  the  Americans  had  just  left  the 
other  end  ;  and  the  music  of  the  pursuers  and  pursued  was  often 
heard  by  each. 

The  situation  of  the  American  army  at  Brunswick  was  very  criti- 
cal. The  Legislature,  moving  from  place  to  place,  in  alarm,  was  on 
the  verge  of  dissolution,  and  no  assistance  could  be  obtained  from 
that  body.  New  Jersey  troops,  whose  terms  of  enlistment  had  now 
expired,  would  not  re-enlist,  while  Pennsylvania  levies,  whose  terms 
would  not  expire  before  January,  deserted  in  large  numbers.  The 
inhabitants  of  New  Jersey,  dismayed  by  the  aspect  of  affairs,  were 
paralyzed.      Utter  ruin  seemed  inevitable. 

Washineton  remained  at  Brunswick  until  the  first  of  December, 
using  every  effort  to  save  his  dissolving  army.  He  looked  anxiously 
for  reinforcements  from  some  source,  but  in  vain.  Governor  Living- 
ston's call  for  the  militia  was  little  heeded,  for  utter  despondency  had 
taken  possession  of  men's  minds  in  that  State.  "  I  can  easily  form 
some  idea  of  the  difficulties  under  which  you  labor,"  wrote  Living- 
ston, sympathizingly,  "particularly  of  one  for  which  the  public  can 
make  no  allowance,  because  your  prudence  and  fidelity  to  the  cause 
will  not  suffer  you  to  reveal  it  to  the  public ;  an  instance  of  magnan- 
imity, superior,  perhaps,  to  any  that  can  be  shown  in  battle.  But 
depend  upon  it,  my  dear  sir,  the  impartial  world  will  do  you  ample 
justice  before  long.  May  God  support  you  under  that  fatigue,  both 
of  body  and  mind,  to  which  you  must  be  constantly  expcsed." 
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These  words  were  balm  to  the  wounded  spirit  of  the  g-reat  patriot, 
who  had  just  had  a  sure  revelation  of  Lee's  incipient  treason,  and  the 
disaffection  of  his  trusted  Adjutant-General,  Colonel  Reed. 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  ist,  the  British  approached  the 
Raritan.  Washington  immediately  caused  the  end  of  the  bridge 
nearest  the  town  to  be  destroyed,  and  then  fled  with  his  little  army 
toward  Princeton,  leaving  Captain  Alexander  Hamilton  to  plant  his 
field-pieces  on  the  high  banks  of  the  river,  to  check  any  attempt  of  the 
enemy  to  cross,  it  being  fordable  at  the  time.  He  left  fully  one  thou- 
sand men  at  Princeton,  under  Generals  Lord  Stirling  and  Adam 
Stephen,  and  pushed  on  with  the  rest  of  his  force  to  Trenton,  which 
place  he  reached  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  when  he  ordered  the 
removal  of  military  and  other  stores  and  baggage  over  the  Delaware, 
resolved  to  cross  with  his  little  army  if  circumstances  should  require. 
Then  he  wrote  to  Lee,  the  seventh  time,  urging  him  to  press  forward. 

Congress  was  as  much  in  the  dark,  concerning  Lee,  as  Washing- 
ton was  ;  and  they  instructed  a  committee  to  send  a  messenger  to  him 
"  to  know  where  and  in  what  situation  he  and  the  army  are."  On  the 
4th  Washington  received  a  letter  from  Lee  at  Haverstraw.  He  had 
just  crossed  the  Hudson.  He  coolly  informed  his  chief  that,  having 
heard  of  his  retreat  from  Brunswick,  it  was  impossible  to  know  where 
he  could  join  him.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  although  I  should  not  be  able 
to  joiti  yoti  at  all,  the  service  which  I  can  render  you  will,  I  hope,  be 
full  as  efficacious."  Then,  after  informing  Washington  that  he  should 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  from  the  North,  then  on  their 
way  toward  Morristown,  making  his  combined  force  5,000  strong,  he 
added  :  "  I  entreat  you  to  order  some  of  your  suite  to  take  out  of  the 
way  of  danger  my  favorite  mare,  which  is  at  that  Wilson's,  three  miles 
beyond  Princeton." 

What  consummate  impudence  and  heartlessness  !  For  days  the 
commander-in-chief,   with   his   army  in   the  greatest  peril,   had  been 
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beseeching  this  villain  (for  such  he  proved  to  be)  to  hasten  to  his  aid  ; 
and  now,  when  the  menaced  liberties  of  the  country  demanded  every 
effort,  every  sacrifice,  every  thought  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
espoused  its  cause,  this  English  adventurer,  who  had  refused  to  go 
into  the  contest  at  all  unless  the  Congress  would  first  agree  to  in- 
demnify him  for  any  loss  that  he  might  sustain  thereby,  asks  his  chief 
to  turn  aside  from  his  high  duty,  and  see  that  his  favorite  mare  is 
placed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy  !  And  only  three  days  after- 
ward, in  a  letter  to  Governor  Cook,  of  Rhode  Island,  he  meanly  at- 
tempted to  disparage  Washington  by  general  reflections.  He  was 
jealous  of  the  great  American  general  and  plotted  to  supplant  him. 

Cornwallis  remained  so  long  at  Brunswick  that  Washington  had 
ample  time  to  remove  his  baggage  and  stores  across  the  Delaware.  In 
expectation  of  receiving  a  reinforcement  of  1,500  Pennsylvania  troops, 
then  on  their  march  under  Mifflin,  he  wrote  to  Congress:  "I  shall 
now  face  about  with  such  troops  as  are  here  fit  for  service,  and  march 
back  to  Princeton,  and  there  govern  myself  by  circumstances  and  the 
movements  of  General  Lee."  Washington  sent  1,200  men  to  Lord 
Stirling  at  Princeton,  and  started  for  the  same  place  himself,  when  an 
express  from  Stirling  gave  him  the  startling  intelligence  that  the  British 
were  within  three  miles  of  Princeton,  under  full  march.  Washington 
turned  back,  collected  all  the  boats  he  could  find,  and  that  night  sent 
his  army  with  all  its  appointments  across  the  Delaware  into  Penn- 
sylvania. The  commander-in-chief  crossed,  with  the  rear-guard,  on 
Sunday  morning,  December  8th,  just  as  Cornwallis  came  down,  with 
o"reat  parade,  to  the  opposite  shore,  with  the  expectation  of  finding 
boats  sufficient  to  transport  his  army  over,  and  enable  him  to  push 
on  toward  Philadelphia. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Washington  caused  all  the  boats  that  had  conveyed  him  across 
the  Delaware  to  be  destroyed.  Lee  still  lingered,  and  the  chief  con- 
tinued to  send  him  letters,  urging  him  to  press  forward.  So  late  as 
the  loth  of  December  he  was  at  Morristown.  He  had  moved  tardily 
on  a  little  way,  when,  fortunately  for  the  Republican  cause,  he  was 
suddenly  deprived  of  power  for  good  or  for  evil  in  the  military  ser- 
vice. He  was  carelessly  lodged  three  miles  from  his  camp,  and  thus 
invited  his  capture.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  Colonel  Harcourt,  an 
enterprising  British  officer,  with  some  dragoons,  made  Lee  a  prisoner. 
He  had  just  finished  a  letter  to  General  Gates,  his  friend  and  admirer, 
in  which  he  indulged  in  an  ill-natured  tirade  ao^ainst  Washingrton  and 
his  principal  officers,  and  handed  it  to  Major  Wilkinson,  of  Gates'  staff, 
who  had  arrived  that  morning.  Lee  was  carried  to  Brunswick,  and 
thence  to  New  York.  The  British  officers  there  were  jubilant ;  so 
were  the  British  Ministry  when  they  hear.d  of  the  capture.  "  We 
have  taken  the  American  Palladium !  "  all  Britain  exclaimed.  One  of 
England's  most  astute  diplomatists,  who  knew  Lee  well,  said :  "  He 
is  the  worst  present  any  army  can  receive." 

Cornwallis  resolved  to  wait  for  frost  to  build  a  brido-e  over  the 
Delaware  for  his  troops  to  cross.  He  looked  with  such  contempt  on 
Washington's  broken  army  that  he  believed  he  could  take  Philadel- 
phia at  any  time.  He  cantoned  his  troops  at  different  points  in  New 
Jersey  and  returned  to  New  York.  At  Trenton  he  stationed  a  body 
of  Germans,  or  Hessians,  as  they  were  called,  under  Colonel  Rail, 
and  some  British  dragoons.  Confidence  makes  officers  neglectful. 
When  Rail  asked  General  Grant  for  reinforcements,  the  latter  replied: 
"  I  will  undertake  to  keep  the  peace  in  New  Jersey  with  a  corporal's 
guard."      How  they  mistook  the  character  of  Washington  ! 
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Washington,  ever  hopeful,  resolved  to  surprise  the  British  force  at 
Trenton.  Sullivan,  with  a  portion  of  Lee's  force,  had  joined  him. 
Recruiting,  stimulated  by  the  offer  of  bounties,  became  quite  brisk. 
Although  Congress,  in  alarm,  had  fled  to  Baltimore,  and  there  was 
general  despondency,  his  great  soul  was  strong,  and  he  proceeded  to 
strike  the  contemplated  blow  at  Trenton.  On  the  evening  of  Christ- 
mas day  (1776)  he  had  assembled  2,400  men  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Delaware  (some  distance  above  Trenton)  in  which  "skim  ice  "  was 
plentiful.  Boats  had  been  gathered  there.  The  little  army  crossed 
in  them  in  a  heavy  sleet  storm,  with  the  intention  of  reaching  Trenton 
before  daylight.  They  could  not,  and  yet  it  was  a  surprise,  their  ap- 
pearance was  so  sudden.  Rail  rallied  his  troops.  They  fought  gal- 
lantly. Rail  was  mortally  wounded,  and  he  with  more  than  a  thou- 
sand of  his  men  were  made  prisoners.  The  British  cavalry  barely 
escaped.  With  prisoners  and  booty  Washington  recrossed  the  Dela- 
ware. 

This  victory — this  brilliant  military  exploit,  spread  joy  and  hope 
throughout  the  colonies.  The  soldiers  re-enlisted.  Recruits  came. 
Robert  Morris  sent  $50,000  hard  money  to  Washington  to  pay 
bounties;  and  the  commander-in-chief  recrossed  the  Delaware,  deter- 
mined to  act  on  the  offensive.  Cornwallis  resumed  the  command  of 
the  British  troops  in  New  Jersey,  and  prepared  to  attack  the  Amer- 
icans. 

On  the  first  of  January  (1777)  W^ashington  had  gathered  as  many 
troops  as  possible  at  Trenton  (about  5,000  in  number)  and  calmly 
awaited  the  appearance  of  his  approaching  enemy.  He  formed  his 
troops  in  battle  order.  Cornwallis  came  in  force  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  His  second  in  command  (General  Erskine)  urged  him 
to  attack  the  Americans  at  once.  "No,"  said  the  Earl;  "let  our 
wearied  troops  repose  to-night,  for  we  may  easily  bag  the  fox  in  the 
morning." 
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Reynard  was  too  cunning  for  the  British  general.  During  the 
night  Washington  stole  away  with  men,  cannon  and  munitions,  so 
softly,  that  even  the  sentinels  of  the  enemy  had  no  suspicion  of  his 
flight.  Before  sunrise  a  sound  in  the  direction  of  Princeton,  which 
Cornwallis  mistook  for  thunder,  was  heard. 

"Thunder!"  exclaimed  General  Erskine, whose  quick  ear  decided 
otherwise.  "  To  arms  !  to  arms,  my  Lord  !  Washington  has  outgen- 
eraled us !  " 

It  was  even  so.  He  had  reached  Princeton  at  dawn,  and  engaged 
in  battle  with  troops  which  Cornwallis  had  left  there.  It  was  a  cold 
and  brilliant  morning,  and  snow  lay  upon  the  ground.  A  division,  led 
by  General  Mercer,  was  first  assailed  by  the  enemy.  A  desperate 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  Mercer,  leading  his  men  on  foot,  was  pros- 
trated by  a  clubbed  musket.  His  rank  was  discovered.  The  British 
supposed  he  was  Washington  and  shouted,  "  The  rebel  general  is 
taken  !  "  The  Britons  pierced  him  with  bayonets  until  they  supposed 
him  dead.     He  did  die  soon  afterward. 

Washington  was  in  command  of  the  main  body  of  Americans, 
which  had  not  been  before  discovered.  The  British  artillery  was 
immediately  opened  upon  them.  This,  with  Mercer's  flying  troops, 
threatened  a  panic  in  his  army.  Fearing  this,  the  commander-in-chief 
put  spurs  to  his  horse,  dashed  past  the  trembling  militia,  toward  the 
enemy,  waving  his  hat  and  calling  loudly  upon  them  to  maintain  their 
ground. 

The  presence  and  example  of  Washington  gave  courage  to  the 
troops.  The  flight  of  Mercer's  men  was  checked.  Order  was  brought 
oueht  of  confusion.  For  fifteen  minutes  the  battle  was  hot.  Wash- 
ington  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  cheering  on  his  men.  There 
was  a  roar  of  musketry,  succeeded  by  a  loud  shout.  It  was  a  shout 
of  victory.  The  form  of  Washington  was  dimly  seen  in  the  clouds  of 
smoke.      The  vanquished  British  battalions  were  broken  and  flying. 
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Other  stirring  scenes  occurred  in  that  memorable  battle.  The  enemy 
was  pursued  a  short  distance,  but  the  Americans  were  so  wearied,  not 
having  slept  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  were  nearly  famished,  that 
Washington  marched  his  army  toward  his  destination — the  hill 
country  around  Morristown. 

This  second  brilliant  military  feat  gave  unbounded  confidence  in 
Washington  as  a  leader.  The  Congress,  sitting  at  Baltimore,  in- 
vested him  with  xhe.  powc7'  of  a  military  Dictator.  He  established  his 
winter-quarters  at  Morristown  in  East  Jersey.  He  planted  canton- 
ments at  different  points  from  Prince^ton  to  the  Hudson  Highlands, 
and  sent  out  detachments  to  attack  the  perplexed  British.  By  the 
first  of  March  (1777)  not  a  British  soldier  could  be  found  in  New 
Jersey  excepting  at  Brunswick  and  Amboy.  Congress  returned  to 
Philadelphia  and  resumed  its  labors  there  with  renewed  vigor. 

Washington  remained  at  Morristown  until  near  the  last  of  May, 
when  his  army  had  swelled,  by  recruits,  to  almost  10,000  men.  A  por- 
tion of  his  troops  had  been  inoculated  against  small-pox.  He  was 
perplexed  by  the  movements  of  General  Howe,  at  New  York.  The 
British  had  devised  a  scheme  for  separating  the  New  England  States 
from  the  rest  of  the  Union  by  establishing  a  series  of  military  posts 
along  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain  between  New  York  and 
Canada.  Burgoyne  was  preparing  for  an  invasion  from  the  latter,  but 
whether  Howe  was  preparing  to  co-operate  with  him,  or  for  an  ex- 
pedition by  land  and  water  against  Philadelphia,  was,  for  a  while,  an 
unsolved  problem.      Washington  prepared  to  meet  either  event. 

Washington  stationed  a  considerable  body  of  troops  on  the 
Hudson  ;  a  strong  detachment  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  Dela- 
ware, and  with  the  main  body  took  a  position  at  Middlebrook,  in 
New  Jersey,  ten  miles  from  the  British  camp  at  Brunswiclc,  where 
Howe  soon  concentrated  a  large  portion  of  his  troops  which  had 
wintered  in  New  York.      He  tried  in  vain  to  draw  Washint>ton   out 
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to  battle.  He  suddenly  retreated  to  Staten  Island.  Leaving  Gen- 
eral Clinton  in  command,  he  sailed  southward — perhaps  for  the  Del- 
aware— in  July,  with  18,000  land  troops.  Leaving  a  large  body  of 
troops  on  the  Hudson,  Washington  now  hastened  to  Philadelphia 
with  the  rest  of  his  army. 

Foreign  military  officers,  some  of  them  mere  adventurers,  sought 
employment  in  the  Continental  service.  These  adventurers  gave 
Washington  much  uneasiness  by  their  persistent  claims  to  the  highest 
positions  in  the  army  which  rightfully  belonged  to  competent  Ameri- 
cans. There  were  others  who  were  moeed  by  higher  motives  than 
a  selfish  desire  for  places  of  honor  and  emolument.  Among  these 
were  Lafayette,  the  Barons  de  Kalb  and  von  Steuben,  and  Kos- 
ciusko, the  Polish  patriot.  Tlie  latter  brought  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Franklin.  When  he  was  introduced  to  Washing^ton,  the  latter  in- 
quired,  "What  do  you  seek  here?"  The  Pole  answered,  "I  come 
to  fight  as  a  volunteer,  for  American  independence."  "  What  can 
you  do  ?  "  asked  Washington.  "  Try  me,"  was  the  hero's  laconic 
reply.      He  was  one  of  the  best  engineers  in  the  Continental  Army. 

Lafayette,  a  French  nobleman  not  twenty  years  of  age,  though 
a  husband  for  three  years,  came  in  the  same  vessel  with  the  Baron 
de  Kalb  and  eleven  French,  German,  and  Polish  officers.  He  re- 
paired to  Philadelphia  with  letters  of  introduction  from  Dr.  Franklin 
and  Silas  Deane.  He  sent  them  to  Congress  with  an  application 
for  employment.  So  many  applications  had  been  made  that  Con- 
gress was  embarrassed.  Besides,  he  was  a  mere  youth.  They  hesi- 
tated. The  young  marquis  said  :  "  After  my  sacrifices  I  have  the 
right  to  ask  two  favors :  one  is  to  serve  at  my  own  expense ;  the 
other  to  commence  by  serving  as  a  volunteer."  These  terms  were 
so  extraordinary  that  they  were  accepted,  and  Congress  commissioned 
him  a  Major- General  of  the  Continental  Army. 

Washington  first  met  Lafayette  at  a  public  dinner  at  Philadelphia 
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soon  after  his  appointment,  at  which  several  members  of  Congress 
were  present.  The  chief  was  formally  introduced  to  the  young 
marquis  at  the  close  of  the  banquet,  by  Baron  de  Kalb.  Washington 
seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  true  nobility  of 
the  young  man's  character,  at  once.  He  took  him  aside,  compli- 
mented him  on  his  generosity,  zeal,  and  disinterestedness,  and  in- 
vited him  to  share  the  hospitalities  of  headquarters  as  his  home.  He 
took  him  to  his  bosom  with  the  confidence  and  affection  that  a  father 
gives  a  son,  and  these  qualities  were  fully  reciprocated.  They  were 
life-long,  loving  friends.  Lafayette  named  his  son  George  Wash- 
ington, and  when,  after  an  absence  of  forty  years,  he  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  tomb  of  the  acknowledged  "  Father  of  his  country," 
the  then  venerable  marquis  wept. 

Late  in  August  Washington  called  a  council  of  war,  when  it 
was  decided  that,  as  Howe  had  not  entered  the  Delaware,  he  had 
sailed  for  Charleston,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  army  should 
break  up  camp  and  march  toward  the  Hudson,  to  prevent  Clinton 
giving  assistance  to  Burgoyne,  who  was  then  on  the  upper  waters  of 
that  river.  But  on  the  very  next  day  everything  was  changed.  A 
courier  brought  the  news  that  the  British  fleet  was  at  anchor  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  fully  two  hundred  miles  within  the  Capes.  Howe 
was  making  his  way  toward  Philadelphia,  by  that  route,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  which  General  Lee,  then  a  prisoner  in  New  York, 
had  secretly  given  him. 

Washington  prepared  at  once  to  confront  the  intended  invader. 
The  several  divisions  of  the  army  were  summoned  to  Philadelphia, 
and  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  were  called 
to  the  field  with  all  possible  expedition ;  at  the  same  time  the  chief 
sent  Colonel  Morgan  and  his  corps  of  riflemen  to  Gates,  then  en- 
deavoring to  stem  the  tide  of  Burgoyne's  invasion. 

On  Sunday  forenoon,  the  24th  of  August,  the  American  army, 
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under  the  immediate  command  of  Washington,  marched  down  Front 
Street  and  up  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  with  drums  beating  and 
flags  flying,  and  each  man  wearing  a  sprig  of  green  foliage  in  his 
hat.  Washington  rode  at  the  head  of  his  troops  attended  by  his 
staff,  and  Lafayette  riding  by  his  side.  It  was  an  imposing  spectacle, 
such  as  the  Philadelphians  had  never  seen  before ;  and  the  display 
had  a  most  happy  effect  in  giving  confidence  to  the  republicans  and 
disheartening  the  loyalists,  who  abounded  in  that  city.  The  army 
marched  down  the  Delaware  to  Wilmington,  and  was  continually 
augmented  by  the  gathering  militiamen.  Washington  established 
his  headquarters  at  Wilmington,  and  on  the  same  evening  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  landing  of  Howe's  army  at  the  head  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  near  the  village  of  Elkton. 

On  the  first  of  September  Howe  turned  his  face  toward  Philadel- 
phia. On  the  night  when  Washington  heard  the  news  of  his  debark- 
ation, in  company  with  Generals  Greene,  Weeden,  and  Lafayette,  he 
rode  in  the  midst  of  heavy  rain  to  make  personal  observations 
of  that  important  event.  The  night  became  tempestuous.  The 
winds  were  all  abroad,  and  these  officers  were  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  a  farmhouse,  whether  the  home  of  a  friend  or  foe  they 
knew  not.  A  small  British  party  might  have  captured  them,  but  they 
were  undisturbed. 

The  presence  of  the  two  armies  alarmed  the  inhabitants.  Their 
advent  had  been  so  sudden  that  the  people  had  no  time  to  think 
calmly,  and  in  obedience  to  their  first  impulses,  they  fled  to  places  of 
safety  with  their  most  valuable  effects.  They  fled  with  their  horses, 
and  the  scarcity  of  these  animals,  which  Howe  intended  to  seize  for 
the  use  of  his  army,  detained  him  at  the  place  of  landing  several 
days. 

Wilmington  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brandywine  Creek.  A 
portion  of  Washington's  army  advanced  some  distance  beyond  that 
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stream,  but  Howe's  superior  force  compelled  them  to  fall  back  to  the 
east  side  of  the  creek.  At  Chad's  Ford,  several  miles  above  Wil- 
mington, Washington  made  a  stand  for  the  defense  of  Philadelphia, 
rhe  army  did  not  then  number  more  than  1 1,000  effective  men,  in- 
cluding militia,  while  that  of  the  enemy  brought  actively  against  them 
a  few  days  later,  was  fully  15,000. 

The  advance  division  of  the  royal  army  was  led  by  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  and  General  Knyphausen.  The  latter  attacked  the  American 
left  wing  commanded  by  Washington  in  person,  while  Cornwallis, 
accompanied  by  Howe,  crossed  the  Brandywine  several  miles  above, 
and  fell  upon  the  right  wing,  under  General  Sullivan,  near  the  Bir- 
mingham Quaker  meeting-house.  These  movements  occurred  on  the 
morning  of  September  nth  (lyyy).  The  contest  raged  fearfully  all 
day,  and  at  night  the  battered  and  defeated  American  army  retreated 
to  Chester,  and  on  the  following  day  to  Philadelphia.  The  patriots 
lost  fully  1,200  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Lafayette  was 
severely  wounded  by  a  bullet  that  passed  through  his  leg.  He  was 
conveyed  to  Bethlehem,  where  the  Moravian  Sisters  nursed  him  dur- 
ing his  confinement.      The  British  lost  about  800  men. 

Howe  made  slow  progress  toward  Philadelphia.  So  soon  as  his 
troops  were  rested  Washington  recrossed  the  Schuylkill  to  confront 
him  and  impede  his  progress.  Some  skirmishing  ensued,  but  no 
battle  was  fought.  Washington  felt  compelled  to  abandon  Philadel- 
phia and  protect  his  stores  at  Reading.  Congress  fled  at  the  approach 
of  Howe,  first  to  Lancaster  and  then  to  York,  where  they  reassem- 
bled on  September  30th,  and  remained  until  late  in  the  following 
spring.  Howe  entered  Philadelphia  on  the  26th,  and  made  it  his 
winter  quarters.  The  main  body  of  his  army  was  encamped  at  Ger- 
mantown. 

A  few  miles  below  Philadelphia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
were  Forts  Mercer  and  Mifflin,  of  considerable  strength,  garrisoned 
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by  the  Americans  and  commanding  the  river  below,  and  also  chcvaux- 
de-frise.  These  forts  prevented  the  British  army  receiving  supplies 
from  the  fleet,  which  had  been  ordered  round  to  the  Delaware.  Howe 
sent  a  considerable  force  to  seize  these  forts.  While  his  army  at 
Germantown  was  thus  weakened  Washington  marched  silently  in  the 
evening  of  October  3d  (1777),  to  attack  the  British  camp.  He  reached 
Chestnut  Hill  at  dawn  on  the  4th,  and  near  there  a  battle  began 
which  lasted  almost  three  hours.  The  patriots  were  at  first  confused 
by  a  dense  fog.  They  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  about  equal  to  that 
at  the  Brandywine  Creek. 

Howe  broke  up  his  encampment  at  Germantown  on  the  19th,  and 
billeted  them  in  Philadelphia ;  and  late  in  the  following  month  Wash- 
ington went  into  winter  quarters  at  Whitemarsh,  fourteen  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  Meanwhile  Burgoyne  and  his  whole  army  had  been 
compelled  to  surrender  to  the  Americans  at  Saratoga  (October  17th), 
after  two  battles.  This  ended  all  attempts  to  separate  New  England 
from  the  other  States  by  a  line  of  British  forts  from  New  York  City 
to  Canada.  This  victory  had  great  weight  in  the  minds  of  European 
rulers,  and  hastened  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  com- 
merce between  France  and  the  United  States.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
had  captured  the  American  forts  (Clinton  and  Montgomery)  in  the 
Hudson  Highlands,  and  sent  troops  in  transports  to  assist  Burgoyne. 
They  were  too  late.  After  burning  Kingston,  and  doing  other  dam- 
aee,  the  invaders  hastened  back  to  New  York. 

Some  of  Gates'  troops  joined  Washington  at  Whitemarsh.  Howe 
made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  allure  Washington  out  to  battle. 
The  close  pro.Kimity  of  the  belligerent  armies  caused  almost  continual 
hostile  movements  on  a  small  scale,  until  the  middle  of  December, 
when  the  commander-in-chief  thought  it  prudent  to  remove  his  troops 
and  his  headquarters  to  a  greater  distance  from  Philadelphia,  and  in 
a  more  secure  position.     Before  the  middle  of  December  the  encamp- 
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ment  was  broken  up,  and  the  army,  suffering  from  lack  of  sufficient 
clothing,  especially  in  the  item  of  shoes,  marched  to  Valley  Forge, 
near  the  Schuylkill  River,  about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Their  footsteps  in  the  snow  were  marked  with  blood  from  the  lacer- 
ated feet  of  barefooted  soldiers.  On  that  dreadful  journey  of  a  few 
miles  Mrs.  Washington  rode  on  horseback  behind  her  husband  on  a 
pillion. 

The  intense  sufferings  of  the  American  army  during  the  remainder 
of  the  winter  of  1778  form  a  theme  for  every  historian  of  that  war. 
They  were  subjected  to  almost  every  kind  of  privation,  yet  they 
remained  warmly  loyal  to  the  holy  cause.  Dr.  Thacher,  an  army 
surgeon,  wrote  in  his  Journal:  "  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  men 
enough  could  be  found  in  a  fit  condition  to  discharge  the  military 
camp  duties  from  day  to  day,  and  for  this  purpose  those  who  were 

naked  borrowed  of  those  who  had  clothes When  a  miserable 

wretch  was  seen  flitting  from  one  hut  to  another,  his  nakedness  was 
only  covered  with  a  dirty  blanket."  Unprovided  with  material  to 
raise  their  beds  from  the  ground,  the  dampness  occasioned  sickness 
and  death.  At  the  same  time  the  British  army  were  indulging  in 
comforts  and  luxuries  in  Philadelphia. 

Amid  all  the  distressing  scenes  of  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge 
Washington  early  devised  a  plan  of  a  new  and  improved  system 
for  the  future,  which  contemplated  radical  changes  in  military  plans 
hitherto  pursued.  The  general  officers  all  stated  their  views  on  the 
subject,  in  writing;  and,  finally,  Washington  asked  Congress  to  seri- 
ously consider  the  subject.  It  was  done,  and,  after  some  debate,  that 
body  appointed  a  committee  of  five  members  to  confer  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief at  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge.  He  laid  before  them  a 
memoir  drawn  up  with  great  care.  The  committee  remained  in  camp 
three  months,  and  reported  the  general  plan  proposed  by  Washington, 
which  Congress  adopted. 
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As  spring  advanced,  the  comforts  of  the  soldiers  increased.  Their 
clothing  was  replenished  and  their  daily  wants  were  more  bountifully 
supplied.  The  shattered  regiments  were  filled,  and  a  more  hopeful 
feeling  prevailed  in  the  camp  and  throughout  the  country.  This  feel- 
ing was  greatly  intensified  and  became  real  joy  among  the  soldiers 
when,  on  the  3d  of  May,  Washington  received  a  despatch  from  the 
President  of  Congress,  announcing  the  treaty  of  alliance,  amity,  and 
commerce,  between  the  United  States  and  France.  These  glad  tid- 
ings were  communicated  to  the  army  in  general  orders  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th,  and  the  next  day  was  set  apart  for  a  general  rejoicing. 

The  brigades  were  all  assembled  on  the  7th,  to  hear  prayers  and 
appropriate  discourses  from  their  several  chaplains.  At  a  given  sio-- 
nal  they  fired  d.feii  de  joie  with  cannons  and  small  arms.  Then  there 
was  a  discharge  of  thirteen  cannons  and  a  running  fire  of  small  arms, 
followed  by  a  simultaneous  shout  by  the  whole  army,  ''Long  live  the 
King  of  France  !  "  When  the  commander-in-chief  retired  from  the 
scene  with  Mrs.  Washington  leaning  on  his  arm,  followed  by  the  offi- 
cers and  their  wives,  who  had  accompanied  them  from  headquarters, 
there  was  a  universal  huzzaing,  "Long  live  Gejieral  Washington/ 
Long  live  Lady  Washington  !  "  The  latter  had  endeared  herself  to 
the  whole  army  by  her  incessant  labors  in  behalf  of  sick  soldiers  dur- 
ing the  dreary  winter  encampment.  The  army  at  that  time  made  a 
most  creditable  appearance.  They  had  been  disciplined  by  the  Baron 
von  Steuben,  who  had  lately  joined  the  Continental  army  as  Inspector- 
General. 


CHAPTER    V. 

The  alliance  with  France  gave  the  patriotic  Americans  great  con- 
fidence in  their  ability  to  win  the  prize  for  which  they  were  struggling, 
while  it  disheartened  the  British  people  and  the  army  in  America.      In 
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the  spring-  of  i  778,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  a  more  able  general  than  Howe, 
succeeded  him. 

A  French  fleet  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  toward  the 
close  of  May.  Lord  Howe,  fortunately  for  himself  had  left  these 
waters  a  few  days  before.  Sir  Henry,  perceiving  his  peril,  withdrew 
his  army  from  Philadelphia,  crossing  the  Delaware  on  the  i8th  of 
June,  and  began  a  march  for  New  York  by  way  of  Brunswick  and 
Amboy.  He  had  1 1,000  men  and  an  immense  baggage  and  provision 
train. 

Washington,  ever  on  the  alert,  left  Valley  Forge  with  his  whole 
army,  15,000  strong,  crossed  the  Delaware  above  Trenton  and  pur- 
sued Clinton.  General  Lee  had  been  exchanged,  had  joined  the 
army  at  Valley  Forge,  and  was  in  command  of  a  division  of  it.  So 
also  was  General  Wayne.  Detached  portions  of  the  American  arm)', 
by  adroit  movements,  so  interfered  with  Clinton's  marches,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  design  of  reaching  Amboy,  and  changed 
his  course  in  the  direction  of  Sandy  Hook.  New  Jersey  militia  con- 
tinually harassed  his  flanks  and  rear.  Finally,  on  a  very  hot  Sab- 
bath day  (June  28th),  a  general  engagement  between  the  belligerents 
took  place  on  the  plain  near  Monmouth  Court-House,  not  far  from 
the  present  village  of  Freehold. 

The  two  armies  began  to  prepare  for  the  conflict,  just  after  mid- 
night. They  were  in  motion  at  dawn,  and  before  nine  o'clock  detach- 
ments were  in  deadly  conflict,  and  from  that  hour,  all  through  that 
long,  burning,  June  day,  until  dark,  the  terrible  conflict  raged.  It  was 
begun  by  troops  under  the  command  of  General  Lee.  Either  through 
incompetence  or  design,  there  was  such  confusion  in  his  orders  to 
some  of  his  officers  that  a  general  and  tumultuous  retreat  of  his  divis- 
ion occurred.  Happily  Washington  was  approaching  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  and  quickly  checked  the  retreat  and  restored  order. 
The  commander-in-chief  was  iiritated  by  the  circumstance,  and  riding 
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up  to  General  Lee  addressed  him  with  much  warmth  of  language,  and 
directed  him  to  assist  in  restoring  order.  He  did  so.  Washington's 
words  angered  Lee,  and  he  addressed  a  very  offensive  letter  to  his 
chief.  Lee  was  arrested,  tried  on  a  charge  of  disobedience  of  orders 
and  misbehavior  before  the  enemy,  and  was  suspended  from  command 
for  one  year.     This  ended  his  military  career. 

When  night  came  on  both  parties  were  glad  to  rest.  The  Amer- 
icans slept  on  their  arms,  with  the  intention  of  renewing  the  battle  in 
the  morning.  Clinton  silently,  in  the  soft,  sandy  soil,  withdrew  under 
cover  of  darkness,  and  made  his  way  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  thence  to 
New  York.  Washington  did  not  follow.  He  made  his  way  with 
his  army  to  the  Hudson  River,  crossed  into  Westchester  County 
and  remained  there  until  late  in  autumn,  when  he  passed  over  the 
river  again,  into  New  Jersey,  and  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Mid- 
dlebrook,  on  the  Raritan. 

As  we  are  following  the  fortunes  of  Washington  specially,  we  will 
not  stop  to  notice  the  stirring  events  in  Rhode  Island  and  in  the 
waters  around  it,  the  dreadful  tragedy  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  and 
the  "dark  and  bloody  ground"  of  the  Mohawk  region,  or  the  inva- 
sion of  Georgia  toward  the  close  of  this  year — 1778. 

The  winter  (1778- 1779),  when  the  American  army  lay  at  Middle- 
brook,  was  exceedingly  mild.  There  was  scarcely  a  fall  of  snow  or  a 
frost  after  the  loth  of  January.  Vegetation  began  to  grow  in  New 
Jersey  in  March;  the  fruit-trees  were  in  bloom  on  the  loth  of  April, 
and  the  roads  were  as  dusty  as  in  June.  On  Valentine's  Day  the 
peach-trees  were  in  bloom  in  Virginia.  Mrs.  Washington,  as  usual, 
was  at  headquarters,  and  so  were  the  wives  of  several  of  the  general 
officers.  These,  with  neighboring  families,  constituted  a  remarkable 
social  circle,  with  the  general  and  his  spouse  as  the  centre. 

In  February  the  anniversary  of  the  French  alliance  was  celebrated 
at  the  artillery  encampment  of  General  Knox,  not  far  from  Middle- 
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brook.  A  rude  temple  supported  by  a  colonnade,  one  hundred  feet  in 
length,  decorated  with  evergreens,  and  displaying  thirteen  arches, 
was  erected.  In  the  arches  were  historic  or  allegorical  pictures  from 
the  hand  of  Charles  Willson  Peale.  There  was  a  crowd  of  invited 
guests,  some  of  whom  came  from  far,  and  partook  of  a  sumptuous 
banquet  at  4  o'clock.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  fine  display  of  fire- 
works ;  and  in  the  temple,  which  was  brilliantly  lighted  by  hundreds 
of  candles,  there  was  a  ball,  which  was  opened  by  Washington  and 
Mrs,   General  Knox. 

Every  day  the  commander-in-chief  and  his  wife  entertained  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  officers  of  the  army  at  dinner.  On  the  first  of 
May  the  French  minister,  accompanied  by  Don  Juan  Miralles,  a  dis- 
tinguished Spanish  gentleman,  was  entertained  at  headquarters,  when 
there  was  a  grand  review  of  the  troops. 

Late  in  May  Mrs.  Washington  returned  to  Mount  Vernon  ;  and 
on  the  4th  of  June  the  encampment  was  broken  up,  and  the  arm)- 
marched  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson  Highlands,  against  the 
defenses  of  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  making  hostile  demonstra- 
tions. Washington  made  his  headquarters  at  West  Point  from  July 
to  December  (1779),  when,  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  he 
took  post  at  Morristown. 

During  1779  there  had  been  stirring  military  events  on  and  near 
the  coasts  of  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  General  Clin- 
ton had  sent  out  cruel  marauding  parties  to  desolate  the  towns  on 
and  near  the  coast  of  Connecticut.  The  troops  under  Washington 
meanwhile  had  struck  some  telling  blows.  General  Wayne  captured 
a  strong  post  held  by  the  British  at  Stony  Point  on  the  Hudson,  and 
General  Sullivan  had  severely  thrashed  some  of  the  Indian  desolaters 
of  the  Wyoming  Valley. 

So  early  as  the  summer  of  i  779  Washington  began  to  feel  the 
malign    influence   of  General   Gates,   who,   jealous   of  him,  intrigued 
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to  supplant  him  and  occupy  his  place.  In  these  intrigues  he  was 
encouraged  by  General  Lee ;  and  finally,  General  Conway,  a 
French  officer,  appeared  so  conspicuous,  that  the  conspiracy  against 
Washington  was  designated  "  Conway's  Cabal."  The  disaffected 
toward  Washington  were  found  among  the  members  of  Congress. 
The  conspirators  tried  to  win  Lafayette  from  his  allegiance  to  his 
friend,  but  his  keen  perception  detected  the  serpent's  tooth  under 
the  smooth  tongue  of  flattery.  Their  machinations  availed  nothing, 
and  the  vile  effort  was  abandoned  at  the  end  of  almost  two  years. 
Conway,  wounded,  and  expecting  to  die,  wrote  an  apologetic  letter 
to  Washington,  deploring  the  injury  he  had  attempted  to  do  him. 

During  the  summer  of  1779  Lafayette  had  been  in  France,  and 
chiefly  through  his  influence  the  French  monarch  agreed  to  send 
a  land  and  naval  force  to  assist  the  Americans.  Hearing  of  this, 
the  British  ministry  ordered  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  cause  the  evacu- 
ation of  Rhode  Island  and  to  concentrate  his  troops  at  New  York. 
It  was  to  watch  these,  and  to  confine  them  to  Manhattan  Island, 
that  Washington  established  the  headquarters  of  the  army  at  Mor- 
ristown,  where  it  continued  until  early  in  June,  1780. 

At  the  beginning  of  June  a  British  force  from  Staten  Island  made 
a  raid  into  New  Jersey.  They  took  possession  of  Elizabeth  and 
pushed  on  to  Springfield,  burning  Connecticut  Farms,  a  hamlet, 
on  their  way,  and  murdering  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  there.  Clinton, 
with  additional  troops,  endeavored  to  draw  Washington  into  a 
general  battle.  In  a  severe  skirmish  at  Springfield,  the  British  were 
defeated  and  driven  back  to  Staten  Island. 

In  July  a  powerful  French  fleet,  with  si.x;  thousand  troops  under 
the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  arrived  at  Newport.  To  prevent  any 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  command,  the  French  king  commissioned 
Washington  a  lieutenant-general  of  France,  and  allowed  him  to  take 
precedence  of  Rochambeau.      In   September   Washington   and    Ro- 
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chambeau  met  in  conference  at  Hartford,  and  made  preliminary 
arrangements  for  an  allied  campaign  the  next  year.  It  was  during 
his  absence  in  Connecticut  that  the  treason  of  Arnold  was  dis- 
covered. 

The  story  of  the  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold  and  the  capture, 
trial,  and  execution  of  Major  Andre,  the  adjutant-general  of  the 
British  army,  is  too  familiar  to  all  readers  of  American  history  to 
need  repetition  here.  The  part  taken  by  Washington  in  the  treat- 
ment of  that  momentous  matter  revealed  the  true  nobility  of  his 
character  as  a  statesman,  a  soldier,  a  patriot,  and  a  Christian.  With 
equal  wisdom,  sagacity,  and  justice  he  dealt  with  mutineers  in  his 
army  at  Morristown  and  at  Pompton,  in  New  Jersey,  early  in  1781. 
They  were  suffering  intensely  for  want  of  pay,  and  their  course 
seemed  justified  by  circumstances. 

Arnold  the  traitor,  made  a  brigadier  in  the  British  army,  invaded 
Virginia  by  way  of  the  James  River,  early  in  17S1.  Washington, 
with  the  headquarters  of  the  army  at  New  Windsor,  on  the  Hudson, 
sent  Lafayette  to  Virginia  to  confront  him.  At  the  latter  part  ot 
May  Cornwallis  arrived  in  Virginia  from  North  Carolina,  took  prece- 
dence of  Arnold,  whose  expedition  was  only  a  marauding  one,  and 
attempted  to  subjugate  the  State.  Lafayette's  forces  were  too  small 
to  resist  the  earl,  and  Von  Steuben  and  Wayne  were  sent  to  his 
assistance. 

At  the  close  of  June  Cornwallis  received  orders  from  Clinton 
to  take  post  near  the  sea,  that  he  might  reinforce  the  garrison  at 
New  York,  if  necessary,  which  was  then  menaced  by  the  combined 
American  and  French  armies.  The  earl  was  then  hard  pressed  by 
the  American  troops  in  Virginia.  He  crossed  the  James  River 
at  old  Jamestown,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Wayne.  He  proceeded 
to  Portsmouth,  opposite  Norfolk,  but,  disliking  the  situation,  he  went 
to  Yorktown  and  established  a  fortified  camp  there. 
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Meanwhile  the  French  army  under  Rochambeau  had  made  its 
way  to  the  Hudson  River,  where  it  joined  that  of  the  Americans, 
near  Dobbs  Ferry  early  in  July,  1781.  For  six  weeks  the  two 
armies  lay  in  Westchester,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Admiral  de 
Grasse  with  a  fleet  from  the  West  Indies.  Clinton,  meanwhile,  was 
reinforced  by  troops  from  Europe,  and  then  intelligence  came  that 
De  Grasse  could  not  then  leave  the  West  Indies. 

Washington    now   determined   to    march  with  the    allied  armies 
against  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.      He  blinded  Clinton  by  deceptive 
letters  to  be  intercepted  by  the  British,  until  the  armies   had  crossed 
the    Hudson,    and    were    well    on    their   way   toward    Philadelphia. 
Clinton  thought  it  was  a  feint.      Onward  they  pressed  toward  their 
goal.     Washington  and  Rochambeau  preceded  the  armies.     Leav- 
ing the  latter  at  Baltimore,  Washington   hastened  to  the   Potomac 
and  startled  the  dwellers  at  Mount  Vernon  by  his  unheralded  arrival 
there.      He  was  accompanied  only  by  Colonel  Humphreys  and  his 
faithful   body-servant   Billy.      Very   soon   the    news   was   spread   all 
over  the  estate  that  the  master  had  come.      He  had  been  absent 
since  June,  1775.      At  early  dawn  the  servants  came  trooping  from 
every  cabin   to   greet  him.      Many  of  the  older  ones  looked  sorrow- 
fully upon  his  face,  so  changed  by  the  storms  of  war  and  weighty 
cares  during  six  years  of  absence.      He  remained  only  three  days, 
when    Rochambeau  joined  him,  and   they   pushed   on    to   Williams- 
burg, the  headquarters  of  Lafayette's  army,  arriving  on  September  14th. 
The  allied  armies  were  then  at  Annapolis,  and  near  Elkton,  at  the 
head  of  Chesapeake  Bay.      Meanwhile  the  Count  de  Grasse,  with  his 
whole   fleet,  had   entered  Chesapeake  Bay   after   a   brief  fight   with 
Admiral  Graves  off  the  Capes.     Transports  were  immediately  sent 
up   the  Bay  to   bring  down    the   allies   assembled  at  Williamsburg. 
The  troops  moved  forward,  and  on  the  30th  of  September  they  com- 
pletely invested  Yorktown  and  began  a  vigorous  siege.      It  was  con- 
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tinued  until  the  17th  of  October,  when  Cornwallis  proposed  to  sur- 
render. The  articles  of  capitulation  were  signed  on  the  19th,  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  garrison  marched  out  and  laid  down 
their  arms.  Cornwallis  sent  his  sword  by  an  officer,  pleading  illness 
as  an  excuse  for  not  appearing  in  person.  General  Lincoln  received 
it  for  Washington,  and  immediately  returned  it.  The  whole  number 
of  prisoners,  exclusive  of  seamen,  was  a  little  over  7,000.  The  British 
lost,  during  the  siege,  over  five  hundred  cannons.  The  whole  Amer- 
ican and  French  force  eneasfed  was  about  16,000. 

Mrs.  Washington's  son,  John  Parke  Custis,  was  on  Washington's 
staff.  He  sickened,  during  the  siege,  with  camp  fever,  and  retired  to 
the  home  of  his  uncle,  some  distance  from  Yorktown,  where  he  died 
just  as  the  commander-in-chief  arrived  from  the  latter  place.  Custis's 
wife  and  his  mother  had  arrived  from  Mount  Vernon  a  few  hours  before. 
After  the  first  paroxysm  of  grief  had  subsided,  Washington  and  his 
wife  were  closeted  together  for  some  time.  Then  the  general,  ap- 
proaching the  stricken  young  widow,  spoke  many  soothing  words  to 
her,  and  concluded  by  saying  : 

"  Your  two  younger  children  I  adopt  as  my  own." 

These  were  George  Washingfton  Parke  and  Eleanor  Parke  Custis. 

Washington  left  Yorktown  on  November  5th  with  a  large  retinue 
of  American  and  French  officers.  He  proceeded  first  to  Mount  Ver- 
non, and  thence  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm.  At  the  request  of  Congress  he  remained  there  several  \ 
months  assisting  them  in  making  preparations  for  securing  the  advan-  ' 
tages  of  recent  victories.  Late  in  April,  1782,  he  and  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton made  their  way  together  to  Newburgh,  on  the  Hudson,  which 
continued  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  army  until  midsummer  of 

1783- 

The  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  at  Yorktown,  virtually  closed  the 

war  for  independence,  but  the  Continental  army  was  not  actually  dis- 
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banded  until  late  in  1783.  Parliament  agreed  upon  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  March,  1782.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  negotiate  a  peace  on  the  basis  of  independ- 
ence for  the  United  States.  A  preliminary  treaty  was  ratified,  and  a 
definitive  treaty  was  also  ratified  in  September,  1782.  The  British 
troops  evacuated  every  post  excepting  New  York. 

The  French  army  left  America  for  France  in  the  autumn  of  1782. 
The  following  winter  and  spring  was  a  season  of  military  repose; 
yet  it  was  a  trying  one  in  Washington's  camp.  The  soldiers  and 
their  families  were  suffering  much  from  want  of  the  arrearages  in  their 
pay,  and  great  discontent  prevailed.  Congress  seemed  utterly  unable 
to  afford  relief,  and  in  March  (1783)  a  mutinous  spirit  was  manifested 
or  suggested.  Early  in  that  month  anonymous  notifications  were 
circulated  in  the  army,  requesting  a  general  meeting  of  the  officers 
on  the  iith.  At  about  the  same  time  an  anonymous  address  to  the 
officers,  clothed  in  terms  calculated  greatly  to  inflame  the  prevailing 
discontent,  was  also  clandestinely  circulated. 

Washington,  clearly  perceiving  the  threatened  mischief,  summoned 
a  meeting  of  the  officers  himself,  at  the  time  designated.  He  made 
a  most  patriotic  and  stirring  address  to  them,  and  immediately  left  the 
room  that  they  might  deliberate  with  perfect  freedom.  Not  only  the 
mischievous  effects  of  the  anonymous  addresses  were  counteracted, 
but  expressions  of  the  most  ardent  patriotism  were  embodied  in 
resolutions  that  were  adopted  ;  also  the  warmest  expressions  of  re- 
gard for  the  commander-in-chief 

In  the  early  summer  of  1783  a  larger  portion  of  the  Continental 
army  had  been  virtually  disbanded  by  the  granting  of  long  furloughs, 
and  in  October  it  was  actually  done  by  a  proclamation  of  Congress. 
That  body,  sitting  at  Princeton,  in  New  Jersey,  invited  Washington 
to  aid  them  in  making  arrangements  for  peace,  and  other  matters. 
He  hastened  thither  in  August,  leaving  General  Knox  in   command 
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of  a  small  force  at  West  Point.  Before  his  arrival  Coneress  had 
voted  that  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  cominander-in-chief,  executed 
in  bronze,  should  be  erected  where  the  permanent  residence  of  Con- 
gress should  be  established. 

The  25th  of  November,  1783,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  time  of  the 
evacuation  of  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  British  troops.  Pro- 
nounced Tories  prepared  to  leave  at  the  same  time,  fearing  the  wrath 
of  the  Whigs,  whom  they  had  long  oppressed.  Early  in  November 
Mrs.  Washington  left  New  Jersey  for  Mount  Vernon,  and  Washing- 
ton returned  to  West  Point.  Having  arranged  with  Lord  Dorchester 
(Guy  Carleton),  the  British  commander-in-chief,  for  the  evacuation, 
he  accompanied  a  detachment  of  troops  from  West  Point,  and  with 
these,  and  Governor  Clinton,  he  entered  the  city  on  the  day  appointed. 
That  afternoon  the  British  troops  embarked,  and  before  sunset  the 
transport  that  bore  the  last  hostile  British  foot  from  the  soil  of  the 
United  States  passed  out  of  sight  through  the  Narrows,  upon  the 
broad  Atlantic  Ocean. 

On  the  4th  of  December  Washington  took  a  final,  affectionate,  and 
affecting  leave  of  his  general  officers,  in  a  large  room  in  Francis' 
Tavern,  yet  standing  on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Pearl  Streets.  He 
entered  the  room  where  they  were  all  waiting,  and  taking  a  glass  of 
wine  in  his  hand,  he  said  :  "  With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude 
I  now  take  leave  of  you.  I  most  devoutly  wish  that  your  latter  days 
may  be  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones  have  been 
glorious  and  honorable."  Having  drank,  he  continued:  "I  cannot 
come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave,  but  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if 
each  will  come  and  take  me  by  the  hand." 

General  Knox,  who  stood  nearest  the  chief,  turned  and  grasped 
his  hand,  and,  while  tears  flowed  down  the  cheeks  of  each,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief kissed  him.  This  he  did  to  all  the  other  officers, 
while  tears  and  sobs  stifled  utterance. 
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Washington  soon  left  the  room  and  walked  to  a  barge  in  waiting 
at  Whitehall,  a  short  distance  away,  where  he  embarked  for  Eliza- 
bethtown,  on  his  way  to  Annapolis,  where  Congress  was  in  session. 
On  the  22d  he  resigned  into  their  hands  the  commission  which  they 
had  given  him  in  June,  1775,  more  than  eight  years  before.  A  few 
months  before  the  final  disbanding  of  the  army,  some  of  the  officers 
formed  an  association  (yet  in  existence)  which  they  called  the  "So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati,"  the  chief  object  being  to  promote  cordial 
friendship  and  benevolent  brotherhood  among  themselves,  and  to  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  promote  human  liberty.  Washington  was 
chosen  president,  and  General  Knox  secretary. 

Mrs.  Washington  had  come  to  Annapolis  in  a  chaise  drawn  by 
spirited  horses,  to  convey  her  husband  home.  They  were  accompanied 
some  distance  on  the  way  by  the  Governor  of  Marjdand  and  his  suite, 
and  on  the  entire  journey  by  Colonels  Walker,  Humphreys,  and  Smith 
(and  the  ever-present  Billy)  on  horseback.  It  was  Christmas  eve 
when  the  travellers  alighted  at  the  western  door  of  the  mansion  at 
Mount  Vernon.  The  air  was  as  balmy  as  May.  From  every  point 
came  servants,  young  and  old,  to  gaze  on  the  joyous  scene. 

That  Christmas  eve  at  Mount  Vernon  was  a  most  happy  one, 
within  and  without  the  mansion.  Until  nine  o'clock  the  men-servants 
kept  up  2ifeu  de  joie  with  guns  and  pistols,  and  made  the  air  musical 
with  fiddle  and  banjo ;  and  all  of  them — men,  women,  and  children — 
were  made  happy  by  an  abundance  of  spiced  metheglin  and  cakes. 
All  day  Christmas  neighbors  and  friends  filled  the  hospitable  mansion, 
and  warmly  welcomed  the  master  home  from  the  field  of  glory — a 
mighty  conqueror.  He  was  supremely  happy.  To  Lafayette  he  wrote  : 
"  I  am  now  enjoying  domestic  life  under  my  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  and 
in  a  small  villa,  with  the  implements  of  husbandry  and  lambkins  about 
me,  I  expect  to  glide  gently  down  the  stream  of  life  till  I  am  entombed 
in  the  mansion  of  my  fathers."    He  was  then  nearly  fifty-two  years  of  age. 
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Informed  that  Lafayette  contemplated  visiting  the  United  States 
the  following  summer,  Washington  urged  him  to  bring  the  marchioness 
with  him.  "Come,  then,"  he  wrote  to  her,  "let  me  entreat  you,  and 
call  my  cottage  your  home ;  for  your  own  doors  do  not  open  to  you 
with  more  readiness  than  mine  would.  You  will  see  the  plain  manner 
in  which  we  live,  and  meet  with  rustic  civility  ;  and  you  shall  taste  the 
simplicity  of  rural  life.  It  will  diversify  the  scene,  and  give  you  a 
higher  relish  for  the  gayeties  of  the  court  when  you  return  to  Ver- 
sailles. You  must  have  a  curiosity  to  see  the  country,  young,  rude, 
and  uncultivated  as  it  is,  for  the  liberties  of  which  your  husband  has 
fought,  bled,  and  acquired  much  glory,  where  everybody  admires, 
everybody  loves  him." 

Lafayette  came,  but  dia  not  bring  the  marchioness  with  him.  He 
arrived  at  Mount  Vernon  at  the  middle  of  August  (1784),  and  re- 
mained there  nearly  a  fortnight.  He  visited  other  men  and  scenes,  and 
returned  highly  gratified.  He  afterward  passed  through  the  fiery 
furnace  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  when  he  had  become  an  old 
man  he  came  again  (1824),  as  the  guest  of  the  nation  which  held  him 
in  grateful  remembrance,  bringing  his  son,  George  Washington,  with 
him. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

The  roseate  dreams  of  quietude  and  simplicity  of  life  at  Mount 
Vernon,  which  its  master  and  mistress  coveted,  were  not  realized. 
They  had  entirely  underrated  the  importance  of  their  position.  Wash- 
ington was  the  central  figure  of  a  group  of  great  men  who  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  new  empire.  He  was  too  great  a  man  to  remain  an 
isolated  citizen  ;  and  men  of  every  degree — his  own  countrymen  and 
strangers,  soldiers  and  civilians — were  soon   seen  on    pilgrimages  to 
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Mount  Vernon,  where  generous  hospitality  gave  them  a  welcome. 
The  little  "villa"  or  "cottage,"  as  Washington  called  it,  was  too  small 
to  shelter,  in  comfort,  the  many  guests  who  often  gathered  under  its 
roof. 

A  plan  for  enlarging  the  "  cottage  "  to  a  size  two-thirds  greater, 
was  adopted.  Washington  was  his  own  architect.  He  calculated  and 
indicated  every  measurement  with  exactness  ;  ascertained  the  cost  and 
defined  the  quality  of  all  materials  to  be  used,  before  purchasing,  and 
superintended  the  building,  in  person,  with  great  diligence.  He  sub- 
mitted the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  and  closets  to  Mrs.  Washington, 
as  the  house  was  to  be  her  realm,  over  which  she  was  to  reign  as  queen. 
The  result  was  the  production  of  the  spacious  mansion  at  Mount  Ver- 
non as  it  appears  to-day.  He  also  laid  out  the  grounds  and  planted 
the  trees  which  beautify  the  place,  according  to  a  plan  which  he  had 
carefully  drawn.  Quite  a  large  number  of  trees  then  planted  by  Wash- 
ington yet  remain.  These  alterations  and  improvements  were  com- 
pleted in  1786.  Before  the  mansion  was  finished,  and  in  time  to  have 
it  inserted  in  the  drawing-room,  an  admirer  of  Washington  living  in 
London,  sent  him  an  elegant  chimney-piece,  wrought  from  white  and 
syenite  marble. 

Washington  found  his  time  so  much  occupied  by  his  guests  and  his 
correspondence,  that  he  was  compelled  to  employ  a  secretary,  and  was 
fortunate  in  procuring  Tobias  Lear,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  who 
was  also  employed  as  a  tutor  for  Washington's  adopted  children  and 
their  two  sisters.  He  was  made  "  one  of  the  family,"  assisted  in  the 
entertainment  of  guests,  and  was  Washington's  private  secretary  most 
of  the  time,  until  the  death  of  the  beloved  patriot. 

The  exigencies  of  public  affairs  brought  to  Mount  Vernon  some 
oi'  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  the  land,  who  came  to  confer  with  Wash- 
iniTton.  He  and  they  had  watched  the  course  of  events  since  the  close 
of  the  war,  with  the  deepest  solicitude,  for  they  perceived  imminent 
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danger  on  every  side.  The  country  had  become  impoverished  by  the 
great  struggle,  and  was  burdened  with  an  enormous  debt,  domestic  and 
foreign,  while  under  the  weak  Articles  of  Confederation — the  mere 
shadow  of  a  national  government — Congress  possessed  no  executive 
power  adequate  to  a  provision  of  means  for  the  liquidation  of  those 
debts  by  direct  taxation.  There  appeared  abundant  necessity  for  a 
greater  centralization  of  power  by  which  the  general  government  could 
act  more  efficiently  for  the  public  good.  For  many  months  the  men 
who  sought  the  counsel  of  Washington  formed  a  large  proportion  of 
the  guests  at  Mount  Vernon. 

To  a  great  extent  the  people  had  lost  all  regard  for  the  authority  of 
Congress.  So  potential  while  the  war  was  raging,  it  was  now  almost 
helpless.  Even  the  optimistic  mind  of  Washington  became  disturbed 
by  grave  doubts  of  the  ability  of  his  countrymen  to  sustain  self-govern- 
ment. When  a  general  convention  of  representatives  of  all  the  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  the  interest 
of  commerce  was  proposed,  he  shook  his  head.  To  John  Jay  he  wrote : 
"  My  fear  is  that  the  people  are  not  sufficiently  misled  to  retract  from 
error.  To  be  plain,  I  think  there  is  more  wickedness  than  ignorance 
mixed  in  our  councils.  Under  this  impression  I  scarcely  know  what 
opinion  to  entertain  of  a  general  convention." 

In  his  quiet  home  at  Mount  Vernon,  Washington  silently  wielded 
the  power  of  a  statesman,  and  his  opinions  were  eagerly  sought.  He 
received  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country  on  the  subject  of  public 
affairs,  and  his  answers  had  a  commanding  influence. 

The  logic  of  events  modified  Washington's  opinions,  and  he  finally 
favored  a  convention  of  the  States.  On  his  suggestion  a  convention 
was  called  to  meet  at  Annapolis  in  September,  1 786.  Only  five  States 
were  represented.  Nothing  of  importance  was  done  excepting  a  recom- 
mendation for  the  appointment  of  deputies  to  meet  in  convention  at 
Philadelphia  in  May  following.     Congress  recommended  such  a  con- 
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vention,  and  strongly  urged  the  several  State  Legislatures  to  send  dele- 
gates to  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  the  second  Monday  in  May,  1787. 

Washington  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Virginia  delegation,  but  for 
some  time  he  refused  to  accept  the  position,  having  solemnly  declaifd 
that  he  would  never  appear  in  public  life  again.  But  on  all  occasions 
that  great  man  yielded  private  considerations  for  the  public  good.  He 
consented  to  serve,  and  on  the  9th  of  May  he  set  out,  in  his  carriage, 
from  Mount  Vernon,  on  a  journey  to  Philadelphia.  There,  in  the 
rooms  in  the  State-House  in  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
had  been  signed,  delegates  from  all  the  States  but  Rhode  Island  were 
assembled  by  the  25th  of  May. 

Washington  was  chosen  President  of  the  Convention.  Many  able 
statesmen  were  his  associates.  They  soon  perceived  the  fatal  defects 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  as  a  national  bond,  and  instead  of  try- 
ing to  patch  the  instrument,  they  cast  it  aside,  and  proceeded  to  plan 
an  entirely  new  Constitution  of  Government.  After  earnest  debates 
for  several  months  they  agreed  upon  a  form,  at  about  the  middle  of 
September,  adopted  it,  and  sent  it  to  Congress.  That  body  submitted 
it  to  the  several  State  Legislatures,  which  called  conventions  to  con- 
sider it.  By  midsummer  of  1788  the  people  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
States  ratified  the  National  Constitution  and  it  became  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land. 

At  the  close  of  the  convention  in  1787  Washington  found  him- 
self again  upon  the  sea  of  public  life.  For  two  years  he  kept  a  vigil- 
ant eye  on  the  movements  of  the  public  mind  until  the  machinery 
of"  the  Government  under  the  new  Constitution  was  put  in  motion. 
Meanwhile  the  hospitalities  of  Mount  Vernon  were  not  abated.  The 
mansion  was  frequently  filled  with  visitors,  but  there  were  more  men 
distinguished  in  politics  than  formerly.  Colonel  Humphreys  became 
a  resident  of  Mount  Vernon  in  1 788,  and  there  he  wrote  his  Life  of 
General  Israel  Putnam,  and  did  other  literary  work  in  prose  and  verse. 
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Distinguished  visitors  came  to  Mount  Vernon.  In  the  autumn 
of  1788  the  French  minister,  the  Count  de  Moustier,  and  his  accom- 
plished sister,  the  Marchioness  de  Brienne,  a  clever  writer  and  ama- 
teur artist.  The  young,  handsome,  and  enthusiastic  French  republi- 
can, Brissot  de  Warville,  also  came,  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Lafayette,  in  which  the  marquis  wrote :  "  He  wishes  much  to  be  pre- 
sented to  you.  He  intends  to  write  a  history  of  America,  and  is,  of 
course,  desirous  to  have  a  peep  into  your  papers."  Brissot  did  not 
write  the  history.  In  the  great  revolution  in  his  own  countr}'  that 
soon  afterward  began  he  took  a  conspicuous  part  as  a  Girondist  leader. 
He  fell  under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  and  his  party  were  afterward 
called  "Brissotins." 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Constitution  an  election  for 
officers  of  the  new  Government  was  held,  and  Washington  was  chosen 
President  of  the  United  States  for  four  years  from  March  4,  1789. 
His  friends  knowing  his  reluctance  to  engage  in  public  life,  wrote 
many  letters  to  him,  all  persuading  him  to  accept  the  exalted  position 
to  which  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  his  countrymen  had  chosen 
him  to  occupy.  The  hearts  of  all  had  turned  toward  him  as  the  man 
into  whose  hands  the  helm  of  the  Ship  of  State  should  be  placed.  The 
discussions  of  the  character  of  the  Constitution  while  it  was  awaiting 
the  decision  of  the  people  had  created  two  political  parties  known  as 
"  Federalists  "  and  "  Anti-Federalists  " — supporters  and  opposers  of  the 
Constitution.  As  a  public  duty  Washington  accepted  the  great  trust, 
and  in  February,  1789,  the  Electoral  College  ratified  the  choice  of 
the  people. 

The  first  Wednesday  in  March,  1 789  (the  fourth  day),  was  the 
time  fixed  for  the  assembling  of  Congress  at  the  city  of  New  York 
and  putting  the  machinery  of  the  new  Government  in  operation  ;  but 
so  tardily  did  the  members  gather  there  on  account  of  the  great  dis- 
tances which  many  of  them  had  to  travel  over  wretched  roads,  that  a 
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quorum  was  not  present  until  the  beginning  of  April,  when  the  votes 
of  the  Electoral  College  were  counted  and  Washington  was  officially 
declared  to  be  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  delay  was  a  source  of  pleasure  to  Washington.  In  a  letter  to 
General  Knox  he  compared  it  to  a  reprieve,  "  for,"  he  said,  "  in  confi- 
dence I  tell  you  (with  the  world  it  would  obtain  little  credit),  that  mv 
movements  to  the  chair  of  government  will  be  accompanied  by  feelings 
not  unlike  those  of  a  culprit  who  is  going  to  the  place  of  his  execu- 
tion." "  I  am  sensible,"  he  continued,  "  that  I  am  embarking  the  voice 
of  the  people,  and  a  good  name  of  my  own,  on  this  voyage,  but  what 
returns  will  be  made  for  them  Heaven  alone  can  foretell.  Integrity 
and  firmness  are  all  I  can  promise.  These,  be  the  voyage  long  or 
short,  shall  never  forsake  me,  although  I  may  be  deserted  by  all  men  ; 
for  of  the  consolations  which  are  to  be  derived  from  these,  under  any 
circumstances,  the  world  cannot  deprive  me." 

On  the  6th  of  April  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  organ- 
ized and  John  Langdon,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  chosen  President 
pro  tempore  of  that  body.  He  immediately  sent  an  official  certifica- 
tion of  his  election  to  Washington,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from 
himself  The  bearer  was  Charles  Thomson,  the  venerable  secretary  of 
the  late  Continental  Congress.  Mr.  Thomson  arrived  at  Mount 
Vernon  in  the  forenoon  of  the  14th.  Washington  was  absent  on  his 
usual  tour  of  his  farms,  and  did  not  return  till  dinner-time.  Mrs. 
Washington,  who  had  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  distinguished 
messenger,  at  Philadelphia,  received  him  cordially. 

Washington  greeted  his  old  friend  warmly.  His  errand  was  ex- 
pected, and  therefore  it  was  not  a  surprise.  The  patriots  lingered 
lon^  at  the  table  after  the  family  and  two  or  three  guests  had  with- 
drawn. They  repaired  to  the  library,  where  Washington  answered 
the  letter  of  Senator  Langdon. 

Toward   evening,  Washington  with  "  Billy  "  left  Mount  Vernon 
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for  Frededcksburg,  to  bid  farewell  to  his  aged  mother,  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  an  incurable  disease  and  the  weight  of  more  than  fourscore 
years.  The  interview  between  the  matron  and  her  illustrious  son  was 
full  of  the  most  touching  sublimity. 

"  The  people,  madame,"  said  Washington,  "  have  been  pleased, 
with  the  most  flattering  unanimity,  to  elect  me  to  the  Chief  Magis- 
tracy of  the  United  States ;  but  before  I  can  assume  the  functions  of 
that  office,  I  have  come  to  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell.  So  soon 
as  the  public  business  which  must  necessarily  be  encountered  in  ar- 
ranging a  new  government  can  be  disposed  of,  I  shall  hasten  to  Vir- 
ginia, and "     Here  she  interrupted  him,  saying: 

"  You  will  see  me  no  more.  My  great  age,  and  the  disease  that  is 
rapidly  approaching  my  vitals,  warn  me  that  I  shall  not  be  long  in 
this  world.  I  trust  in  God  that  I  am  somewhat  prepared  for  a  better. 
But  go,  George  ;  fulfill  the  high  destiny  which  Heaven  appears  to 
assign  you — go,  my  son,  and  may  that  Heaven's  and  your  mother's 
blessing  be  with  you  always." 

The  mother  and  son  embraced  for  the  last  time,  for  a  few  weeks 
afterward  this  noble  matron  was  laid  in  the  grave  on  her  little  farm 
near  Fredericksburg. 

There  was  a  great  stir  at  Mount  Vernon  the  ne.xt  morning,  the 
1 6th  of  April.  Before  sunrise  a  messenger  had  come  from  Alexandria 
and  departed  ;  and  on  that  evening  Washington  wrote  in  his  diary  : 
"  About  ten  o'clock  I  bade  adieu  to  Mount  Vernon,  to  private  life, 
and  to  domestic  felicity ;  and  with  a  mind  oppressed  with  more 
anxious  and  painful  sensations  than  I  have' words  to  express,  set  out 
for  New  York  in  company  with  Mr.  Thomson  and  Colonel  Humph- 
reys with  the  best  disposition  to  render  service  to  my  country  in  obe- 
dience to  its  call,  but  with  less  hope  of  meeting  its  expectations." 

By  invitation  of  his  neighbors  and  friends  Washington  partook  of 
a  public  dinner  at  Alexandria.     He  passed  the  night  at  Georgetown; 
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reached  Baltimore  the  next  evening,  where  he  was  entertained  at  a 
public  supper  given  by  leading  citizens  of  that  town,  and  before  sun- 
rise the  next  morning  departed  for  the  Pennsylvania  frontier  amid  the 
booming  of  cannons  and  escorted  by  a  troop  of  cavalry  and  a  ca\'al- 
cade  of  citizens.  He  had  a  strong  desire  to  make  the  journey  without 
parade  ;  but  the  love  and  reverence  of  the  people  made  it  a  continuous 
ovation,  like  a  triumphal  procession. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  Washington  was  met  at  the 
frontier  of  Pennsylvania  by  Governor  Mifflin  and  a  cavalcade  of 
citizens  from  Philadelphia,  who  escorted  him  to  the  Pennsylvania 
capital.  He  left  his  carriage,  and  mounting  a  white  charger,  he  joined 
in  the  cavalcade  with  Colonel  Humphreys  on  one  side  of  him  and 
Secretary  Thomson  on  the  other  side.  At  Gray's  Ferry,  on  the 
Schuylkill,  they  were  met  by  a  great  multitude  of  citizens.  A  tri- 
umphal arch  had  been  erected  on  each  side  of  the  river  covered  with 
laurel  branches  and  approached  through  avenues  of  evergreens.  As 
Washington  passed  under  the  last  arch  Angelica  Peale,  a  beautiful 
child  and  daughter  of  the  famous  artist  of  the  Revolution,  concealed 
in  the  laurel  branches,  let  down  upon  the  head  of  the  patriot  a  beauti- 
fully decorated  laurel  wreath.  The  event  brought  tumultuous  shouts 
from  the  multitude. 

Great  honors  were  paid  to  Washington  at  Philadelphia  ;  and  at 
Trenton  a  special  compliment  awaited  him.  On  a  bridge  that 
spanned  a  small  stream,  over  which  he  and  his  soldiers  had  passed 
twelve  years  before  when  driven  by  Cornvvallis,  a  triumphal  arch, 
twenty  feet  in  height,  supported  by  thirteen  columns  entwined  with 
evergreens,  which  the  women  of  New  Jersey  had  caused  to  be 
erected,  stood  to  receive  him.  As  he  passed  through  the  arch  thirteen 
young  girls  dressed  in  white,  their  heads  wreathed  with  flowers  and 
holding  baskets  of  flowers  in  their  hands,  scattered  their  contents 
in  his  way  and  singing  : 
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"  Virgins  fair  and  matrons  grave, 
Those  thy  conq'ring  arms  did  save, 
Build  for  thee  triumphal  bowers, 
Strew,  ye  fair,  his  way  with  flowers  ! 
Strew  your  hero's  way  with  flov/ers  !  " 

Escorted  by  cavalcades  of  citizens  to  Elizabethtovvn  Point,  Wash- 
ington was  met,  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  by  a  committee  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  several  civil  and  military  officers.  They  had 
prepared  a  magnificent  barge,  manned  by  thirteen  pilots  in  white  uni- 
form, commanded  by  Commodore  Nicholson.  In  this  barge  Wash- 
ington and  the  committee  crossed  the  bay  and  harbor  of  New  York, 
which  was  crowded  with  gaily-decorated  vessels  of  many  kinds,  the 
smaller  ones  filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen.  All  exhibited  tokens 
of  honor  for  the  President-elect  excepting  a  Spanish  war-vessel. 
While  words  of  censure  for  her  neglect  of  common  courtesy  were 
vehemently  uttered,  and  just  as  the  barge  with  its  precious  freight 
passed  her,  she  suddenly  displayed  among  her  rigging  every  flag 
known  among  nations  and  discharged  thirteen  heavy  guns.  These 
were  answered  by  the  guns  at  the  Battery  on  shore.  In  the  midst  of 
this  cannonade  and  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  the  President  was 
landed  at  Murray's  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Wall  Street,  where  he  was 
formally  received  by  Governor  Clinton  and  escorted  by  the  military 
to  the  house  prepared  for  his  residence  at  No.  10  Cherry  Street, 
near  Franklin  Square. 

It  was  a  week  after  Washington's  arrival  in  New  York  when  his 
inauguration  as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States  occurred. 
During  that  interval  he  received  and  answered  many  addresses  and 
also  numerous  visits  of  ceremony  and  curiosity.  Meanwhile  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  for  the  inauguration  on  the  30th  were  busy. 
They  reported  the  programme  on  the  29th.  The  city  was  so  crowded 
with  visitors  that  night,  that  many  were  compelled  to  take  shelter  in 
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tents  and  outbuildings.     They  had  streamed  in  from  the  country  over 
Kingsbridge.     All  night  long  they  came. 

The  dawn  of  the  30th  was  proclaimed  by  a  national  salute  at  the 
Battery.  The  sky  was  clear  ;  the  air  balmy.  The  church-bells  called 
the  people  to  engage  in  worship  in  their  several  appointed  places. 
These  temples  were  crowded.  At  noon  a  procession  was  formed  and 
took  a  position  near  the  Presidential  mansion,  where  it  was  joined  by 
Washington  and  his  suite,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  fol- 
lowed by  officials  of  the  National  Government,  and  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  in  carriages. 

Arrived  at  the  Federal  Hall,  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets, 
the  President  alighted  and  was  conducted  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  a 
handsome  room,  thirty  by  forty  feet  in  size,  elaborately  garnished  ;  the 
windows  curtained  by  light  crimson  damask,  and  the  chairs  covered 
with  the  same  rich  stuff.  There  he  was  formally  received  by  Vice- 
President  John  Adams,  and  introduced  to  the  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  The  Senate  Chamber  opened  upon  a  balcony  twelve 
feet  deep,  guarded  in  front  by  an  iron  railing.  This  balcony  over- 
looked both  Wall  and  Broad  Streets.  To  it  the  Vice-President  con- 
ducted Washington.  The  windows,  the  house-tops,  and  the  streets 
in  view  were  crowded  with  citizens  of  every  class.  Those  in  the 
streets,  with  upturned  faces,  stood  as  mute  and  almost  as  immovable 
as  statues. 

Washington,  standing  between  the  central  pillars  of  the  balconv, 
with  the  tall  and  slender  figure  of  Robert  R.  Livingston  (Chancellor 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  who  was  to  administer  the  oath)  on  one 
side,  and  short,  plump  Vice-President  Adams  on  the  other,  his  com- 
manding figure  attracted  all  eyes.  He  was  clad  in  a  complete  suit  of 
dark-brown,  fine  American-made  broadcloth,  with  white  silk  stockings 
manufactured  in  Connecticut,  and  plain  silver  buckles  on  his  polished 
shoes  ;  his  head  uncovered  and  his  powdered  hair  tied  in  the  fashion  of 
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the  day.     The  Vice-President,  and  the  Chancellor  were  also  dressed  in 
American  fabrics. 

Partly  between  the  President  and  the  Chancellor,  stood  Samuel 
A.  Osgood,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  a  small,  short  man,  holding, 
on  a  rich  crimson-velvet  cushion,  an  open  quarto  and  clasped  Bible. 
On  a  page  of  the  sacred  volume  Washington  laid  his  hand,  when  the 
Chancellor,  in  slow  and  distinct  words,  pronounced  the  oath.  The 
Bible  was  raised,  the  President  bowed  and  kissed  it,  and,  as  with  closed 
eyes  he  recovered  his  erect  position,  he  said,  with  great  fervor : 

"  I  swear,  so  help  me  God  !" 

"  It  is  done,"  said  the  Chancellor,  and,  turning  toward  the  multitude, 
he  cried  with  a  loud  voice:  "  Lona^  live  Georg-e  Washington,  President 
of  the  United  States  !  " 

The  people  echoed  the  shout,  again  and  again.  An  American  flag 
was  unfurled  from  the  cupola  of  Federal  Hall,  when  the  church-bells 
burst  into  a  musical  clamor,  and  cannons  roared  at  all  points,  on  land  j 
and  water.  The  President  returned  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  where,  j 
after  the  members  of  Congress  were  seated,  he  read  a  brief  Inaugural 
Address,  with  great  emotion.  So  ended  the  ceremonies  at  the  inau- 
guration of  the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  city  was  brilliantly  illuminated  that  evening.  Bonfires 
blazed  in  every  street,  and  many  buildings  were  decorated  with  beauti- 
ful transparencies. 

Expecting  Mrs.  Washington  would  come  to  New  York  before  the 
inauguration,  great  preparations  were  made  for  an  Inauguration  Ball, 
at  the  Assembly  Rooms  on  Broadway,  just  above  Wall  Street.  She 
did  not  come  until  nearly  three  weeks  afterward.  The  entertainment 
was  postponed  for  a  week.  It  occurred  on  Thursday  evening.  May  7th, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  affairs  of  the  kind  ever  before  seen  in 
the  citv.  It  was  specially  notable  for  the  array  of  distinguished  men 
and  women   in  attendance  and  the  splendor  of  the  decorations.     The 
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President,  Vice-President,  Foreign  Ministers,  Congressmen,  and  emi- 
nent men  in  all  the  higher  walks  of  life,  were  participants  of  the  scene ; 
also  many  eminent  women,  wives  and  daughters  of  notable  men  pres- 
ent ;  and  distinguished  representatives  of  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the 
city  of  27,000  inhabitants.  The  French  Minister  gave  a  brilliant  ball 
afterward  in  compliment  to  the  President  and  his  wife. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  did  men,  charged  with 
the  management  of  public  aflfairs,  have  a  more  solemn,  important,  and 
difficult  task  to  perform  than  did  Washington  and  his  compeers  in 
determining  the  policy  of  the  new  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  putting  in  healthful  motion  its  machinery.  Some  of  the  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  were  new  to  statesmen.  The  peculiar  condition  of 
the  country,  politically  and  commercially,  rendered  precedents  fur- 
nished by  the  older  States  of  Europe  of  no  avail. 

The  President  and  Congress  moved  cautiously  in  the  performance 
of  their  momentous  task,  more  intent  upon  avoiding  dangerous  errors 
than  in  accomplishing  speedy  results. 

The  earliest  efforts  of  Congress  were  in  the  elaboration  of  schemes 
for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Republic.  They  had  begun  making 
arrangements  of  a  system  of  revenues  in  order  to  adjust  and  regulate 
the  unsettled  financial  aflfairs  of  the  country,  so  soon  as  that  body  was 
organized,  early  in  April.  The  subject  was  brought  forward  by 
Madison,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
A  system  of  duties  was  adopted  which  were  favorable  to  American 
shipping  ;  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  our  revenue  system.  This 
done,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  organization  of  the  Execu- 
tive   Departments.      Three    were    established — Treasury,    War,  and 
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Foreign  Affairs.  The  heads  of  these  departments  were  called  Secre- 
taries. They  were  to  be  the  advisers  of  the  President,  and  his  assist- 
ants in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  Chief  Executive. 

These  Cabinet  officers  were  not  appointed  until  the  lapse  of  several 
months  after  the  inauguration  of  Washington,  when  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, of  New  York,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  Henry 
Knox,  Secretary  of  War;  and  Thomas  Jefferson  (then  in  France),  Sec- 
retary of  State,  or  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Jefferson  did  not  return  and 
enter  upon  his  duties  until  March,  i  790.  The  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  was  not  created  until  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Adams.  Naval  ' 
affairs  were  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  A  national 
judiciary  was  established,  with  John  Jay  as  Chief-Justice,  with  five 
associates. 

There  was  no  suitable  precedent  for  the  etiquette  to  be  observed 
at  the  Republican  court.  Those  of  monarchy  might  not  be  followed, 
yet  a  certain  dignity  was  to  be  observed.  The  arrangement  of  official 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  President  personally,  was  left  chiefly  to 
Colonel  Humphreys,  who  had  been  abroad,  and  was  a  judicious  ob- 
server of  the  phases  of  society  under  every  aspect.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  President  should  hold  a  levee,  or  public  reception,  on  every 
Tuesday,  from  three  to  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  for  calls  of  cere- 
mony  by  gentlemen  only.  They  were  numerously  attended.  On  j 
these  occasions,  after  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Philadel-  ' 
phia,  the  President  was  always  dressed  in  a  suit  of  black  velvet,  black 
silk  stockings,  silver  knee  and  shoe  buckles,  and  having  his  hair 
powdered  and  tied  in  a  silk  bag  or  queue,  behind.  He  wore  yellow 
gloves,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  cocked  hat  with  a  cockade  upon  it,  the 
edges  adorned  with  a  black  feather  about  an  inch  deep.  He  also  wore 
an  elegant  straight  dress-sword,  and  with  a  polished  steel  hilt,  vvhich 
appeared  at  his  left  hip.  The  scabbard  was  of  white  polished  leather. 
He  stood  in  front  of  the  fire-place,  with   his  face  toward  the  door  of 
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entrance.  The  visitor  was  conducted  to  iiim  by  an  usher,  introduced 
with  his  name  distinctly  uttered,  and  was  received  with  a  dignified 
bow,  the  President's  hands  in  a  position  which  indicated  that  they 
were  not  to  be  shaken.  The  visitors  formed  a  circle  around  the  room. 
At  a  quarter  past,  three  the  doors  were  closed,  and  no  more  were  ad- 
mitted. 

Mrs.  Washington  also  held  weekly  receptions,  from  eight  till  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  which  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  attended. 
The  visitors  were  required  to  appear  in  full  evening-dress.  On  these 
occasions  the  President,  who  was  always  present,  appeared  as  a  private 
citizen  and  guest,  mingling  freely  with  the  company,  and  convers- 
ing as  familiarly  as  he  would  have  done  in  his  own  drawing-room  at 
Mount  Vernon.  He  usually  wore  on  these  occasions  a  coat  of  brown 
cloth,  with  bright  buttons,  but  carried  neither  a  hat  nor  a  sword. 

Mrs.  Washington  had  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  28th  of  May, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  President  entertained  at  a  family  dinner, 
Vice-President  Adams,  Governor  George  Clinton,  the  French  and 
Spanish  Ministers,  John  Jay,  General  St.  Clair;  Senators  Langdon, 
Wingate,  Izard,  and  Few,  and  Mr.  Muhlenburg,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  dinner  was  plain.  Washington, 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  table,  asked  a  blessing.  After  the  dessert 
a  single  glass  of  wine  was  offered  to  each  of  the  guests.  The  Presi- 
dent then  rose  and  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  where  the  com- 
pany departed  without  ceremony.  Mrs.  Washington  held  her  first 
"drawing-room"  on  the  ne.xt  day.  During  the  session  of  Congress 
that  reception  was  held  every  Friday  ;  and  on  every  Thursday  there 
was  a  Congressional  dinner  at  the  Presidential  mansion.  On  these 
occasions  the  servants  all  wore  the  family  livery. 

There  were  expectations  of  a  gay  season  in  New  York  after  the 
inauguration,  but  there  was  disappointment.  The  tardy  arrival  of 
Mrs.  W^ashington,  the  severe  illness  of  the  President  from  the  effects 
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of  a  malignant  carbuncle,  and  the  death  of  his  mother  late  in  the 
summer,  prevented  Washington  attending  any  ball  given  after  that  of 
the  French  minister.  Mrs.  Washington,  who  had  little  inclination  to 
participate  in  the  mere  amusements  of  society,  never  attended  a  public 
hall  during  her  residence  in  New  York,  but  sometimes  appeared  with 
her  husband  at  the  dancing  assemblies. 

The  first  session  of  the  First  Congress  adjourned  at  the  close  of 
September,  and  the  President  made  a  tour  in  the  Eastern  States, 
avoiding  Rhode  Island,  which  had  not  ratified  the  Constitution,  and 
was  not  considered  a  State  of  the  Union.  He  travelled  in  his  chariot, 
drawn  by  four  spirited  bay  horses,  accompanied  by  his  two  secretaries, 
Tobias  Le:ir  and  Major  William  Jackson,  on  horseback.  His  journc)' 
extended  as  far  east  as  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  He  returned 
on  the  13th  of  November. 

The  President's  house  in  Cherry  Street  became  too  small  for  the 
increasing  demands  of  official  business,  and  at  the  close  of  February, 
1790,  Washington  removed,  with  his  household,  to  the  more  spacious 
mansion  which  the  French  minister  had  occupied  on  Broadway. 
There  he  and  his  family  lived  until  the  following  autumn,  when  the 
seat  of  Government  was  removed  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia 
and  fi.xed  there  for  ten  years. 

The  second  session  of  the  First  Congress  began  in  January,  1790, 
and  adjourned  on  the  12th  of  August  following.  It  was  marked  by 
important  actions,  notably  the  able  financial  report  of  Secretary  Ham- 
ilton, which  established  the  general  line  of  national  fiscal  policy  fin- 
fully  twenty  years. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress  Washington  made 
a  voyage  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
The  cares  r.nd  incessant  labors  incident  to  his  exalted  station,  and 
especially  in  the  task  of  organizing  the  new  Government,  had  pro- 
duced a  nervous  prostration  which  brought  the   President  "  nigh   unto 
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death."  The  sea-voyage  was  beneficial,  and  at  the  close  of  August  he 
and  his  family  returned  to  Mount  Vernon.  They  left  New  York  for 
Elizabethtown  Point  in  the  splendid  barge  which  had  fetched  them  to 
the  city.     Washington  never  saw  New  York  again. 

Congress  began  its  sessions  in  Philadelphia  in  December,  1790, 
and  before  its  close  measures  were  adopted  which  laid  the  foundations 
of  public  credit  and  national  prosperity  deep  and  abiding.  North 
Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  had  ratified  the  National  Constitution  and 
Vermont  had  been  admitted  as  an  equal  State  in  the  Union. 

The  Presidential  mansion  in  Philadelphia  was  in  High  Street,  near 
the  corner  of  Sixth  Street.  There  were  fine  stables  and  a  garden, 
with  abundance  of  fruit-trees  attached  to  it.  The  President  and  his 
family  arrived  there  from  Mount  Vernon  at  the  close  of  November; 
but  Mrs.  Washington's  first  public  reception  was  not  held  until  the 
evening  of  Christmas  day.  Her  receptions,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
President,  were  held  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  as  in  New  York. 
Plain  Congressional  dinners  were  also  given  once  a  week.  The  tenor 
of  their  private  lives  continued  to  be  simple  and  unostentatious.  They 
went  to  Mount  Vernon  at  the  close  of  the  session  in  March,  1791. 

A  week  after  his  arrival  home  the  President  set  out  on  a  tour  in 
the  Southern  States,  which  extended  to  Savannah,  Georgia.  He  was 
everywhere  received  with  affection  and  veneration,  and  returned  to 
Mount  Vernon  on  the  12th  of  June  much  invigorated. 

The  terrible  storm  of  the  French  Revolution  had  now  begun  to 
rage  furiously,  and  its  influence  was  soon  widely  felt  in  the  United 
States  in  political  and  social  life.  Blind,  unreasoning  sympathy  with 
the  revolutionists  and  intelligent  conservatism  soon  produced  antago- 
nistic parties  here.  Society  was  speedily  divided  by  a  strong  line  of 
demarcation,  and  these  antagonisms  became  more  and  more  violent 
during  the  whole  of  Washington's  administration. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  been  in   France  at  the  opening  scenes  of 
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the  Revolution  there,  deeply  sympathized  with  the  French  "  demo- 
crats." He  came  home  to  take  a  seat  in  Washington's  Cabinet,  and 
was  chilled  by  the  cold  conservatism  of  the  Republican  court.  Two 
strongly  opposing  parties  were  formed,  one  the  old  Federal  party,  and 
the  other  called  the  Republican  or  Democratic  party.  Jefferson  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  latter  party,  and  for  a  while  he  was  almost 
monomaniacal  in  his  active  sympathies  with  the  French  revolutionists. 

Washington's  Cabinet  was  divided  on  the  French  question,  but  he 
held  it  as  a  unit  by  his  wisdom  and  prudence  on  the  greater  questions 
which  arose,  though  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  differed  materially  on 
financial  and  other  subjects.  In  politics  they  were  violently  antago- 
nistic. 

Matters  finally  assumed  a  most  serious  aspect  when,  in  1793,  E.  C. 
Genet  came  to  the  United  States  as  ambassador  of  the  new  govern- 
ment of  France.  The  French  had  beheaded  iheir  kinff  and  were 
menacing  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  With  the  radical  spirit  of  an 
earnest  propagandist.  Genet,  before  he  had  presented  his  credentials, 
took  measures  for  fitting  out  privateers  in  American  ports,  to  depredate 
on  British  commerce.  Great  Britain  and  France  being  at  war.  Genet's 
insolence  in  defying  the  Government  of  the  United  States  after  his 
arrival  in  Philadelphia,  disgusted  Jefferson,  and  Washington  soon  put 
an  end  to  his  political  career  here  by  demanding  his  recall.  He  also 
checked  the  rising  tendency  of  French  sympathizers  to  give  material 
aid  to  the  revolutionists,  by  issuing  a  proclamation  of  neutralitv,  which 
plainly  assured  Americans  who  should  be  caught  in  hostile  acts  against 
Great  Britain  or  any  other  country,  that  they  need  not  expect  sym- 
pathy or  protection  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  people  had  re-elected  Washington  President.  It  was  during 
his  second  term  that  the  most  exciting  events  occurred.  In  every 
crisis  his  judgment  and  calm  wisdom  triumphed.  In  that  of  the  W^hiskey 
Insurrection  in  i  794,  which  for  a  while  menaced  the  very  stability  of  the 
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Government,  and  was  a  great  strain  on  the  new  Constitution,  and  the 
fearful  agitations  that  attended  the  ratification  of  Jay's  treaty,  he  firmly 
asserted  and  maintained  the  dignity  and  strength  of  the  nation  as  pos- 
sessed of  supreme  power.  He  was  earnestly  entreated  to  accept  a 
nomination  for  a  third  term,  in  1796,  but  refused,  and  issued  his  famous 
Farewell  Address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  After  receiving 
special  honors  from  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  at  the  opening  of  the 
spring  of  1797,  he,  with  his  family,  and  young  George  Washington 
Lafayette,  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  where,  in  peace  and  serenity,  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Washington's  dear  friend,  Lafayette,  had  become  a  victim  of  the  in- 
sane spirit  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  had  fled  from  France  but  to  be 
incarcerated  in  an  Austrian  prison.  There  his  wife  and  daughter  joined 
him  and  shared  his  discomforts,  and  his  son  George,  a  lad  of  seventeen, 
was  sent  to  the  care  and  protection  of  Washington,  accompanied  by  his 
tutor.  His  father,  having  been  liberated,  and  the  fiery  reign  of  Robes- 
pierre and  his  band  of  assassins  overthrown,  young  Lafayette  returned 
to  France. 

The  quiet  of  private  life  and  freedom  from  public  cares,  in  their  be- 
loved home  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  with  a  promise  that  it  should 
never  again  be  interrupted,  gave  exquisite  enjoyment  to  Washington 
and  his  wife.  To  one  of  his  friends  he  wrote:  "  If  I  could  now  and 
then  meet  the  friends  I  esteem  it  would  fill  the  measure  of  my  enjoy- 
ments ;  but  if  ever  this  happens  it  must  be  under  my  own  vine  and 
fig-tree,  as  I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  I  shall  go  twenty  miles  from 
them."  Alas  !  the  voice  of  his  country  soon  called  him  to  its  aid 
against  the  aggression  of  France,  and  he  was  again  in  Philadelphia  as 
the  commander-in-chief  of  an  intended  provisional  army. 

Washington's  proclamation  of  neutrality  had  oflFended  the  French, 
who  claimed  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  1778.  They 
treated  the  American  minister  in  France  with  great  rudeness,  and  au- 
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thorized  depredations  on  American  commerce  by  French  cruisers. 
John  Adams,  who  had  succeeded  Washington  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  attempted  to  negotiate  for  a  good  understanding,  but 
failed,  and  Congress  prepared  to  vindicate  the  dignity  of  our  Govern- 
ment. A  large  provisional  army  was  authorized,  and  Washington, 
urged  by  the  President  and  the  expressed  public  desire,  accepted  the 
position  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  new  army  on  the  condition  that 
he  was  not  to  take  the  field  unless  in  case  of  great  emergency.  With 
this  understanding,  and  that  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton  should  be 
made  the  acting  commander-in-chief  in  the  field,  he  undertook  the 
great  task.  Happily,  war  did  not  ensue.  There  were  a  few  hostile 
encounters  on  the  ocean.  The  existing  French  Government  fell  to  rise 
no  more,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  at  the  head  of  affairs,  made  an 
amicable  arrangement  with  our  Republic. 

Life  at  Mount  Vernon  was  most  delightful.  Washington's  two 
adopted  children  (George  Washington  Parke,  and  Nellie  Parke  Custis) 
had  grown  to  young  maturity.  George  was  away  at  school,  and  Nellie, 
beautiful,  vivacious,  and  witty,  was  continual  sunshine  in  the  household. 
Mrs.  Washington  wrote  to  Mrs.  General  Knox: 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  home 
after  having  been  deprived  of  one  so  long,  for  our  dwelling  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  was  not  kotiie,  only  a  sojourning.  The  General 
and  I  feel  like  children  just  released  from  school  or  from  a  hard  task- 
master, and  we  believe  that  nothing  could  tempt  us  to  leave  the  sacred 
roof-tree  again,  except  on  private  business  or  pleasure.  We  are  so 
penurious  with  our  enjoyment  that  we  are  loth  to  share  it  with  any  but 
our  dear  friends  ;  yet  almost  every  day  some  stranger  claims  a  portion 
of  it,  and  we  cannot  refuse.  Nellie  and  I  are  companions.  ...  I  am 
again  settled  down  to  the  pleasant  duties  of  an  old-fashioned  Virginia 
housekeeper,  steady  as  a  clock,  busy  as  a  bee,  and  as  cheerful  as  a 
cricket." 
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Nellie  Custis  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  most 
beautiful  young  women  of  her  time.  She  was  the  pride  of  her  grand- 
mother, and  was  greatly  beloved  by  her  father.  Numerous  suitors 
sought  her  heart  and  hand.  She  gave  them  both  to  Washington's 
favorite  nephew,  Lawrence  Lewis,  son  of  his  deceased  and  much- 
loved  sister,  Elizabeth.  Soon  after  his  retirement  from  public  life  he 
invited  Lawrence  to  become  a  permanent  resident  at  Mount  Vernon, 
for  much  company  became  burdensome  to  the  master  and  mistress. 
Washington  wrote  to  his  nephew  : 

"  As  both  your  Aunt  and  I  are  on  the  decline  of  life  and  regular  in 
our  habits,  especially  in  our  hours  of  rising  and  going  to  bed,  I  require 
some  person  (fit  and  proper)  to  ease  me  of  the  trouble  of  entertaining 
company,  particularly  of  nights,  as  it  is  my  inclination  to  retire  (and 
unless  prevented  by  very  particular  company,  I  always  do  retire)  either 
to  bed  or  to  my  study  soon  after  candle-light.  In  taking  these  duties 
(which  hospitality  obliges  me  to  bestow  upon  company)  off  my  hands, 
it  would  render  me  a  very  acceptable  service," 

Lawrence  Lewis  became  one  of  the  family  at  Mount  Vernon  early 
in  the  year  1798.  He  was  a  tall,  finely  proportioned,  and  handsome 
young  man,  of  two  and  twenty  years,  and  in  face  and  figure  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  his  illustrious  kinsman.  He  and  Nellie  Custis 
were  already  the  best  of  friends.  Their  friendship  now  soon  ripened 
into  a  mutual  tender  attachment,  which  gratified  his  uncle.  They 
were  married  on  Washington's  birthday,  1 799. 

The  nuptial  day  was  a  brilliant  one.  The  air  was  as  balmy  as  m 
spring,  and  the  sun  was  unclouded.  A  gay  and  joyous  company  were 
assembled  at  Mount  Vernon  on  that  occasion.  The  bride  was  "given 
away"  by  her  foster-father.  The  wedding  ceremonies  were  adminis- 
tered by  Rev.  Thomas  Davis,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Alexandria. 
The  young  couple  resided  at  Mount  Vernon  until  after  the  death  ot 
Mrs.  Washington  in  1802. 
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A  few  months  after  this  happy  event  at  Mount  Vernon,  another, 
full  of  sublimity,  and  one  which  touched  the  sensibilities  of  the  civilized 
world,  occurred  there.  Washington  enjoyed  unusual  good  health.  He 
and  Mrs.  Washington  were  constant  attendants  at  divine  service  at 
Alexandria  ;  and  at  near  the  middle  of  November  they  received  an  in- 
vitation to  attend  the  dancing  assemblies  in  that  town,  as  they  had 
frequently  done.     To  this  invitation  Washington  replied  : 

"Mount  Vernon,  \2th  Novembei^,  1799. 
"  Gentlemen  :  Mrs.  Washington  and  myself  have  been  honored 
by  your  polite  invitation  to  the  Assemblies  at  Alexandria  this  winter, 
and  thank  you  for  this  mark  of  your  attention.  But,  alas  !  our  danc- 
ing days  are  no  more.  We  wish,  however,  all  of  those  who  have  a 
relish  for  so  agreeable  and  innocent  amusement  all  the  pleasure  the 
season  will  afford  them." 

Just  one  month  after  the  date  of  the  above  note,  Washington  rode 
over  his  farm,  on  horseback,  for  several  hours  in  a  heavy  storm  of  sleet, 
and  sat  down  to  dinner  on  his  return  without  removing  his  damp 
clothing.  During  the  succeeding  night  he  suffered  a  violent  attack  of 
membranous  croup.  His  old  friend  and  family  physician.  Dr.  Craik, 
came,  and  soon  so  reduced  his  vital  forces  by  excessive  blood-letting, 
that  he  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  disease.  He  died  from 
the  effects  of  maltreatment,  by  an  eminent  physician,  through  igno- 
rance, at  near  midnight  of  Saturday,  December  14,  1799.  His  last 
words  were,  "  'Tis  well ! "  At  that  moment  his  mind  was  strong  and 
perfectly  serene.  Physical  suffering  had  ceased,  and  the  moment  of 
the  spirit's  departure  could  scarcely  be  defined. 

"  There  is  an  awful  stillness  in  the  sky. 

When,  after  wondrous  deeds  and  light  supreme, 
A  star  goes  out  in  golden  prophecy. 
There  is  an  awful  stillness  in  the  world, 
When,  after  wondrous  deeds  and  light  supreme, 
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A  hero  dies,  with  all  the  future  clear 
Before  him,  and  his  voice  made  jubilant 
By  coming  glories,  and  his  nation  hushed 
As  though  they  heard  the  farewell  of  a  god — 
A  great  man  is  to  Earth  as  God  to  Heaven." 

— Wallace. 

Congress  was  in  session  at  the  time  of  Washington's  death.  The 
sad  tidings  reached  them  at  Philadelphia  on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  the 
1 8th  of  December.  It  was  formally  announced  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  John  Marshall,  of  Virginia,  afterward  Chief-Justice  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  23d  the  Congress  resolved  that  there 
should  be  a  funeral  procession  from  Congress  Hall  to  the  German 
Lutheran  church,  in  memory  of  George  Washington,  on  Thursday, 
the  26th  instant  ;  that  an  oration  be  prepared,  at  the  request  of  Con- 
gress, by  a  member  of  that  body,  to  be  delivered  before  both  Houses 
on  that  day ;  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  be  recom- 
mended to  wear  crape  on  their  left  arm,  as  mourning,  for  thirty  days ; 
and  that  a  marble  monument  should  be  erected  to  his  memory  at  the 
National  Capital. 

Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  by  invitation,  delivered  an  eulogy  on 
Washington  on  the  occasion  of  this  public  funeral,  in  which  he  uttered 
the  often-quoted  words : 

"  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen." 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  eighty-six  years,  a  "  marble  monument " 
was  erected  at  the  National  Capital  in  honor  of  the  most  illustrious 
citizen  of  the  Republic.  It  was  completed  at  the  beginning  of  1S85, 
and  was  dedicated  on  Washington's  birthday,  that  year.  It  is  a  simple 
obelisk  of  white  marble,  the  apex  of  which  is  five  hundred  and  fifty-five 
feet  above  the  earth.  It  stands  near  the  bank  of  the  Potomac,  on  the 
spot  which  Washington  selected  as  the  site  of  a  proposed  monument  in 
commemoration  of  the  American  Revolution. 
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The  Centennial  of  the  Inauguration  of  Washington  as  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States,  has  just  been  celebrated  at  the  city  of 
New  York  with  unsurpassed  magnificence  and  splendor.  At  the  time 
of  Washington's  inauguration  the  city  contained,  as  we  have  observed, 
about  27,000  inhabitants  ;  now  the  number  is,  probably,  nearly  1,600,000 
within  its  limits :  with  those  of  its  suburbs — its  children — 2,500,000. 

The  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  inauguration  of  the  first 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic  is  well ;  but  there  is  another  and 
more  important  aspect  of  this  centennial  season  which  should  not  be 
overlooked — nay,  should  be  magnified.  It  is  also  the  centennial  of  the 
nation's  actual  birth— its  first  springing  into  existence  as  a  vigorous 
member  of  the  family  of  nations,  which  had  been  created  by  the  Con- 
stitution, the  full  puissance  of  which  was  asserted  by  the  solemn  fact 
proclaimed  by  Chancellor  Livingston,  to  the  people,  from  the  balcony 
of  Federal  Hall,  on  April  30,  1789. 

May,  1S89.  Benson  J.  Lossing. 
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HlSTOllY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


FIRST      PERIOD. 


vHE  study  of  aboriginal 
races,  though  interest- 
ing as  a  theme  for 
speculation,  is  always  unsatis- 
factory because  of  the  absence 
of  trustworthy  knowledge ; 
their  historic  records  existing 
in  traditions  only.  The  stu- 
dent of  the  supposed  abori- 
gines of  our  continent  finds  no 
exception  to  this  universal  rule. 
^  The  dim  realm  of  the  prehis- 
toric perio'dof  their  existence  is  lighted  only  by  the  pale  gleams  of  conjecture; 
and  back  of  their  discovery  by  civilized  man  there  lies  an  impenetrable  mys- 
tery which  may  never  be  unfolded.  Only  from  the  epoch  of  the  advent  of 
Europeans  has  history  made  a  truthful  record  of  the  dusky  people  found  here. 
Cultivated  nations  have  a  heroic  age— a  period  when  their  first  conquests 
of  every  kind  were  achieved.  It  was  a  period  when  society  was  rude,  but 
was  struggling  nobly  upwards  toward  light,  and  knowledge,  and  the  blessings 
of  civilization.  When  the  standards  of  enlightened  nations  were  first  set  up 
in  this  western  hemisphere  north  of  the  Bahamas  and  the  great  gulf,  and 
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the  contests  for  possession  began  between  the  wild  Aboriginals,  who  thrust  no 
spade  into  the  soil,  no  sic]<le  into  ripe  harvests,  and  those  earnest  deivers  from 
the  Old  ^\  orld,  who  came  with  the  light  of  Christianity,  to  plant  a  new 
empire,  and  redeem  the  wilderness  by  cultivation-then  commenced  the  heroic 
age  of  America.  It  ended  when  the  work  of  the  Revolution  in  the  eiditeenth 
century  was  accomplished-when  the  bond  of  vassalage  to  Great  Britain  was 
severed  by  her  colonies,  and  when  thirteen  confederated  States  ratified  a  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  and  upon  it  kid  the  broad  foundation  of  our  Republic  ' 

Long  anterior  to  the  advent  of  Europeans  in  America,  a  native  empire 
little  inferior  to  old  Rome  in  civilization,  flourished  in  that  region  of  our  Con- 
tinent which  now  forms  the  south-western  portion  of  our  Republic,  and  the 
adjoming  States  of  Central  America.     The  Aztec  Empire,  which  reached  the 
acme  of  Its  refinement  during  the  reign  of  Montezuma,  and  crumbled  into  frag- 
ments beneath  the  heel  of  Cortez,  when  he  dethroned  and  destroyed  that  mon- 
arch,  extended  over  the  whole  region  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Danen ;  and  when  tlie  Spaniards  came,  it  was  gradually  pushing  its  conquests 
northward,  where  all  was  yet  darkness  and  gloom.     To  human  apprehension 
this  people,  apparently  allied  by  various  ties  to  the   wild   nations  of  North 
America,  appeared  to  be  the  most  efficient  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence, for  spreading  the  light  of  dawning  civilization  over  the  whole  Continent 
Yet,  they  were  not  only  denied  this  glorious  privilege,  but,  by  the  very  race 
which  first  attempted  to  plant  the  seeds  of  European  society  in  Florida  and 
among  the  Mobilian  tribes,^  and  to  shed  the  illumination  of  their  <lim  Chris- 
tianity over  the  dreary  region  of  the  North,  was  their  own  bright  light  extin- 
guished.     The   Aztecs  and  their   neighbors   were    beaten    into    the"  dust  of 
debasement  by  the  falchion  blows  of  avarice  and  bigotry,  and  nothing  remains 
to  attest  their  superiority  but  the  magnificent  ruins  of  their  cities  and  temples 
and  their  colossal  statuary,  which  has  surviveil  the  fury  of  the  Spanish  icono- 
clast and  tiie  tooth  of  decay.     They  form,  apparently,  not  the  most  insignificant 
atom  of  the  chain  of  events  which  connects  the  history  of  the  Aboriginaf  nations 
of  America  with   that  of  our  Republic.       Tiie   position  of  the  tribes  of  the 
North  is  different.     T  -om  the  beginning  of  European  settlements,  they  have 
maint^xmed,  and  do  stiH  maintain,  an  important  relation  to  the  white  people. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  a  country  properly  belong  to  the  history  of  all  sub- 
sequent occupants  of  the  territory.  The  several  nations  of  red'  or  copper- 
colored  people  who  occupied  the  present  domain  of  the  United  States,  when 
Europeans  first  came,  form  as  necessary  materials  for  a  portion  of  the  history 
of  our  Republic,  as  the  Frenchmen'  and  Spaniards,'  by  whom  parts  of  the 
territory  were  settled,  and  from  whom  they  have  been  taken  by  conquest  or 
purchase. 

Tlie  history  of  the  Indian"  tribes,  previous  to  the  formation  of  settlements 
among  them,   by  Europeans,'  is  involved  in  an  obscurity  which  is  penetrated 

■Page  360.  'Page  43  3  Page  29.  <  Pa^e  IH., 

^  *SC  5j  s  Page  40.  7  Before  the  year  1607. 
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only  by  vague  traditions  and  uncertain  conjectures.  Whence  came  they  ?  is  a 
question  yet  unanswered  by  established  facts.  In  the  Old  World,  the  monu- 
ments of  an  ancient  people  often  record  their  history.  In  North  America, 
such  intelligible  records  are  wanting.  Within  almost  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory remains  of  human  skill  and  labor  have  been  found,'  which  seem  to  attest 
the  existence  here  of  a  civilized  nation  or  nations,  before  the  ancestors  of  our 
numerous  Indian  tribes  became  masters  of  the  Continent.  Some  of  these 
appear  to  give  indisputable  evidence  of  intercourse  between  the  people  of  the 
Old  World  and  those  of  America,  centuries,  perhaps,  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  at  periods  soon  afterward."  The  whole  mass  of  testimony  yet  discovered 
does  not  prov^e  that  such  intercourse  was  extensive ;  that  colonies  from  the 
eastern  hemisphere  ever  made  permanent  settlements  in  America,  or  remained 
long  epough  to  impress  their  character  upon  the  country  or  the  Aboriginals,  if 
they  existed ;  or  that  a  high  degree  of  civilization  had  ever  prevailed  on  our 
Continent. 

The  origin  of  the  Indian  tribes  is  referred  by  some  to  the  Phoenicians  and 
other  maritime  nations,  whose  extensive  voyages  have  been  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers,  and  among  whom  tradition  seemed  to  cherish  memories  of  far- 
off  lands  lieyond  the  sea,  unknown  to  the  earlier  geographers.  Others  per- 
ceive evidence;^  of  their  Egyptian  or  Hindoo  parentage ;  and  others  find  their 
ancestors  among  the  "lost  tribes  of  Israel,"  who  "took  counsel  to  go  forth 
into  a  further  country  where  never  mankind  dwelt,'"  and  crossed  from  north- 
eastern Asia  to  our  Continent,  by  Avay  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  or  by  Beh- 
ring's  Straits.'  These  various  theories,  and  many  others  respecting  settlements 
of  Europeans  and  Asiatics  here,  long  before  the  time  of  Columbus,  unsupported 
as  they  are  by  a  sufficiency  of  acknowledged  facts,  have  so  little  practical  value 


'  Remains  of  fortifications,  similar  in  form  to  thos0  of  ancient  European  nations,  have  been 
discovered.  An  idol,  composed  of  clay  and  gypsum,  representing  a  man  witliout  arms,  and  in 
all  respects  resembling  one  found  in  Soutliern  Russia,  was  dug  up  near  Niishville,  in  Tennessee. 
Also  fireplaces,  of  regular  structure ;  weapons  and  utensils  of  copper ;  catacombs  with  mummies • 
ornaments  of  silver,  brass,  and  copper;  walls  of  forts  and  cities,  and  many  other  tilings  which  only 
a  people  advanced  in  civilization  could  have  made.  The  Aboriginals,  themseK'es,  have  various 
traditions  respecting  their  origin — eacli  nation  liaviug  its  distinct  recor4s  in  tlie  memory.  Nearly 
all  have  traditional  gUmpses  of  a  great  and  universal  deluge;  and  soi'a'S  say  their  particular  pro- 
genitor came  in  a  bark  canoe  after  tliat  terrille  event.  Tills  lielief,  with  modifications,  w;is  current 
'inong  most  of  the  northern  tribes,  and  was  a  recorded  tradition  .'  tlie  hair-eivlllzed  Aztecs, 
-he  latter  ascribed  all  their  knowledge  of  the  art.s  and  their  religious  ceremonies,  to  a  wliite  and 
uearded  mortnl  who  came  among  them;  and  wheu  his  mission  was  ended,  was  made  immortal  by 
ihe  Groat  Spirit. 

2  A  Roman  coin  was  found  in  Missouri;  a  Persian  coin  in  Ohio;  a  bit  of  .silver  in  Genesee 
county,  New  York,  with  the  year  of  our  Lord,  600,  engraved  on  it;  split  wood  and  ashes,  thirty 
l;3t  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  near  Fredouia,  New  York;  and  ne,ar  Montevideo,  South 
America,  in  a  tomb,  were  found  two  ancient  swords,  a  helmet  and  shield,  with  Greek  inscriptions, 
flowing  that  they  were  made  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  3:!0  years  before  Christ.  Near 
llarietta,  Ohio,  a  silver  cup,  finely  gilded  within,  was  foum^  in  an  ancient  mound.  Traces  of  iron 
utensils,  wholly  reduced  to  rust,  mirrors  of  isinglass,  and  glazed  pottery,  have  also  been  discovered 
in  these  mounds.  Tiiese  are  evidences  of  the  e.-iisteuco  of  a  race  fer  more  civdized  than  the  tribes 
found  by  modern  Europeans. 

^  2  Esdras,  xiii.  40-45. 
The  people  of  north-eastern   Asia,  and  on  the  north-wesi   coast  of  America,   have  a  near 
resemblance  in  person,  customs,  and  languages;  and  those  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  present  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  both.     Ledyard  said  of  the  pt'ople  of  Eastern  Siberia,   "  Universally  and 
circumstantially  they  resemble  the  Aborigines  of  .imorica." 
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for  the  student  of  our  history,  that  we  -will  not  oscupy  space  in  giving  a  deline- 
ation of  even  their  outlines.  There  are  elaborately-written  works  specially 
devoted  to  this  field  of  inquiry,  and  to  those  the  curious  reader  is  referred. 
The  proper  investigation  of  such  subjects  requires  the  aid  of  varied  and  exten- 
sive knowledge,  and  a  far  wider  field  for  discussion  than  the  pages  of  a  volume 
like  this.  So  we  will  leave  the  field  of  conjecture  for  the  more  useful  and 
important  domain  of  recorded  history. 

The  New  World,  dimly  comprehended  by  Europeans,  afibrded  materials  for 
wonderful  narratives  concerning  its  inhabitants  and  productions.  The  few 
natives  who  were  found  upon  the  seaboard,  had  all  the  characteristics  common 
to  the  human  race.  The  interior  of  the  Continent  was  a  deep  mystery,  and 
for  a  long  time  marvelous  stories  were  related  and  believed  of  nations  of  giants 
and  pigmies ;  of  people  with  only  one  eye,  and  that  in  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head ;  and  of  whole  tribes  who  existed  without  eating.  But  when  sober  men 
penetrated  the  forests  and  became  acquainted  with  the  inhabitants,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  country  north  of  the  chain  of 
great  lakes  which  divide  the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions,  the 
people  were  not  remarkable  in  persons  and  qualities,  and  that  a  great  similarity 
in  manners  and  institutions  prevailed  over  that  whole  extent  of  country. 

The  Aboi'iginals  spoke  a  great  variety  of  dialects,  but  there  existed  not 
more  than  eight  radically  distinct  languages  among  them  all,  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Mississippi,  and  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  namely :  Al- 
gonquin, Huron-Iroquois,  Cherokee,  Catawba,  Uchee,  Natchez, 
MoBiLiAN,  and  Dahcotah  or  Sioux.  These  occupied  a  region  embraced 
within  about  twenty-four  degrees  of  latitude  and  almost  forty  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, and  covering  a  greater  portion  of  the  breadth  of  the  north  temperate 
zone. 

All  the  nations  and  tribes  were  similar  in  physical  character,  moral  senti- 
ment, social  and  political  organization,  and  religious  belief  They  were  all  of 
a  copper  color;  were  tall,  straight,  and  well-proportioned;  their  eyes  black 
and  expressive;  their  hair  black,  long,  coarse,  and  perfectly  straight;  their 
constitutions  vigorous,  and  their  powers  of  endurance  remarkable.  Bodily 
deformity  was  almost  unknown,  and  few  diseases  prevailed.  They  were  indo- 
lent, taciturn,  and  unsocial ;  brave,  and  sometimes  generous  in  war ;  unflinch- 
ing under  torture ;  revengeful,  treacherous,  and  morose  when  injured  or 
offended ;  not  always  grateful  for  favors ;  grave  and  sagacious  in  council ;  often 
eloquent  in  speech ;  sometimes  warm  and  constant  in  friendship,  and  occasion- 
ally courteous  and  polite. 

The  men  were  employed  in  war,  hunting  and  fishing.  The  women  per- 
formed all  menial  services.  In  hunting  and  fishing  the  men  were  assiduous 
and  very  skillful.  They  carried  the  knowledge  of  woodcraft  to  tlie  highest 
degree  of  perfection;  and  the  slightest  indication,  such  as  the  breaking  of  a 
twig,  or  the  bending  of  grass,  was  often  sufiicient  to  form  a  clew  to  the  pathway 
of  an  enemy  or  of  game.  The  women  bore  all  burdens  during  journeys; 
spread  the  tents ;  prepared  food ;  dressed  skins  for  clothing ;   wove  mats  for 
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beds,  made  of  the  bark  of  trees  and  the  skins  of  animals  :  and  planted  and 
gathered  the  scanty  crops  of  corn,  beans,  peas,  potatoes, 
melons,  and  tobacco.  These  constituted  the  chief  agri- 
cultural productions  of  the  Aboriginals,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  In  these  labors  the  men  never 
engaged ;  they  only  manufactured  their  implements  of 
■war.  Their  wigwams,  or  houses,  were  rude  huts,  mado 
of  poles  covered  with  mats,  skins,  or  bark  of  trees ;  an;l 
all  of  their    domestic  arrangements  were  very   simple. 

And  simple,  too,  were  their  implements  of  laljor.  They  were  made  of  stones, 
shells,  and  bones,  with  which  they  prepared  their  food,  made  their  clothing  and 
habitations,  and  tilled  their  lands.  Their  food  consisted  of  a  few  vegetables, 
and  the  meat  of  the  deer,  buffalo,  and  bear,  generally  roasted  upon  the 
points  of  sticks ;  sometimes  boiled  in  water  heated  by  hot 
stones,  and  always  eaten  without  salt.  Their  dress  in  summer 
was  a  slight  covering  around  the  loins.  In  winter  they  were 
clad  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,'  often  profusely  ornamented 
with  the  claws  of  the  bear,  the  horns  of  the  buffalo,  the  feathers 
of  birds,  and  the  bones  of  fishes.  Their  faces  were  often  tat- 
tooed, and  generally  painted  with  bright  colors  in  hideous 
devices.  Their  money  was  little  tubes  made  of  shells,  fastened  wampum. 
upon  belts  or  strung  in  chains.,  and  called  wampum!'  It  was 
used  in  traffic,  in  treaties,  and  as  a  token  of  friendship  or  alliance.  Wampum 
belts  constituted  records  of  public  transactions  in  the  hands  of  a  chief. 

There  was  no  written  language  in  all  the 
New  World,  except  rude  hieroglyphics,  or 
picture  writings.  The  history  of  the 
nations,  consisting  of  the  records  of  warlike 
achievements,  treaties  of  alliance,  and 
deeds  of  great  men,  was,  in  the  form  of 
traditions,  carefully  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  especially  from  chief  to  chief. 


^» 
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Children  were  taught  the  simple 


'  They  usually  wore  the  skins  of  the  deer,  the  elk,  and  the  bear,  prepared  with  the  fur 
on  :  sometimes  of  the  buffalo  also. 

'  Wampum  is  yet  in  use.  as  money,  among  some  of  the  Western  tribes,  and  is  manufactured, 
we  believe,  as  an  article  of  commerce  on  the  sea-shore  of  one  of  the  counties  of  New  Jersey.  It  is' 
made  of  the  clear  parts  of  the  common  clam-shell  This  part  being  split  off,  a  hole  is  drilled  in  it, 
aud  the  form,  which  is  that  of  the  bead  now  known  as  the  hugle,  is  produced  by  friction.  They  are 
about  half  an  inch  long,  generally  disposed  in  alternate  layers  of  white  and  bluish  black,  and 
valued,  when  they  become  a  circulating  medium,  at  about  two  cents  for  three  of  the  black  beads, 
or  six  of  the  white.  They  were  strung  in  parcels  to  represent  a  penny,  three  pence,  a  shilling, 
and  five  shiUings,  of  white;  and  double  that  amount  in  blaok.  A  fathom  of  white  was  worth 
about  two  dollars  and  a  half;  and  black  about  five  dollars.  They  were  of  less  value  at  the  time  of 
our  war  for  independence.     The  engraving  shows  a  part  of  a  string  and  a  htU  of  wampum. 

'  This  is  part  of  a  record  of  a  war  expedition.  The  figures  on  the  right  aud  left — one  with  a 
gun  and  the  other  with  a  hatchet — denote  prisoners  taken  by  a  warrior.  The  one  without  a  head, 
and  holding  a  bow  and  arrow,  denotes  that  one  was  killed ;  and  the  figure  with  a  shaded  part 
below  the  cross  indicates  a  female  prisoner.  Then  he  goes  in  a  war  canoe,  with  nine  companion.s, 
denoted  by  the  paddles,  after  which  a  council  is  held  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Bear  and  Turtle  tribes, 
indicated  by  rude  figures  of  these  animals  on  each  side  of  a  fire. 
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arts  practiced  among  them,  such  a3  making  wampum,  constructing  bows, 
arrows,  and  spears,  preparing  matting  and  skins  for  domestic  use,  and  t'ashion- 
ing  rudo  personal  ornaments. 

Individual  and  national  pride  prevailed  among  the  Aboriginals.  They 
were  ambitious  of  distinction,  and  therefore  war  was  the  chief  vocation,  a£  wo 
have  said,  of  the  men.'  They  generally  went  forth  in  parties  of  about  forty 
bowmen.  Sometimes  a  half-dozen,  like  knights- 
errant,"  went  out  upon  the  war-path  to  seek  renown  in 
combat.  Their  weapons  were  bows  and  arrows,  hatch- 
ets (tomahawks)  of  stone,  and  scalping-knives  of  bone. 
Soon  after  they  became  acquainted  with  the  Euro- 
peans, they  procured  knives  and  hatchets  made  of 
iron,  and  this  was  a  great  advance  in  the 
increase  of  their  power.  Some  wore 
shields  of  bark ;  others  wore  skin  dresses 
for  protection.  They  were  skillful  in  stratagem,  and  seldom  met 
an  enemy  in  open  fight.  Ambush  and  secret  attack  were  their 
favorite  methods  of  gaining  an  advantage  over  an  enemy.  Their 
close  personal  encounters  were  fierce  and  bloody.  They  made 
prisoners,  and  tortured  them,  and  the  scalps'  of  enemies  were 
their  trojihies  of  war.  Peace  was  arranged  by  sachems"  in  council ; 
and  each  smoking  the  same  "pipe  of  peace,"  called  calumet,"  was 
a  solemn  pledge  of  fidelity  to  the  contract. 

With  the  Indians,  as  with  many  oriental  nations,  women  were  regarded  as 
inferior  beings.  They  were  degraded  to  the  condition  of  abject  slaves,  and  they 
never  engaged  with  the  men  in  their  amusements  of  leaping,  dancing,  target- 
shooting,  ball-playing,  and  gimes  of  chance.  They  were  allowed  as  spectators, 
with  tiieir  ciiildren,  at  war-dances  around  fires,  when  the  men  recited  the  feats 
of  their  ancestors  and  of  themselves.  Marriage,  among  them,  was  only  a  tem- 
porary contract — a  sort  of  purchase — the  father  receiving  presents  from  the 

I  It  was  offensive  to  a  chief  or  warrior  to  ask  him  his  name,  because  it  imphed  that  liis  brave 
deeds  were  unknown.  Red  Jacket,  the  great  Seneca  chief  (whose  portrait  is  at  the  head  of  this 
chapter),  was  asked  iiis  name  in  court,  in  compliance  with  a  legal  form.  He  was  very  indignant, 
and  replied,  "  Look  at  the  papers  wliich  the  white  people  keep  the  most  carefully" — (land  cession 
treaties) — "  they  will  tell  you  who  I  am."  Red  Jacket  was  horn  near  Geneva,  New  York,  about 
1750,  and  died  in  1830.  He  was  the  last  great  chief  of  the  Senecas.  For  a  biographical  sketch  of 
him,  see  Lossing's  "  Eminent  Americans." 

^  Knights-errant  of  Europe,  six  hundred  years  ago,  were  men  clothed  in  metal  armor,  who 
went  from  country  to  country,  to  win  fame  by  personal  combats  with  other  knights.  They  also 
engaged  in  wars.  For  about  three  hundred  years,  knights-errant  and  their  exploits  formed  the 
chief  airmsement  of  the  courts  of  Europe.  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  connection  of  the  spirit  of 
knighthood,  as  exhibited  by  the  one  hundred  and  thirt}--flve  orders  that  have  existed,  at 
various  times,  in  the  Old  World,  with  some  of  the  customs  of  the  rude  Aboriginals  of  North 
America 

3  a,  bow  and  arrow ;  b,  a  war  club ;  c,  an  iron  tomahawk ;  d,  a  stone  one ;  e,  a  scalping- 
knife. 

<  They  seized  an  enemy  by  the  hair,  and  by  a  skillful  use  of  the  knife,  cut  and  tore  from  the 
top  of  the  head  a  large  portion  of  the  skin. 

'  Sachems  were  the  civil  heads  of  nations  or  tribes ;  chiefs  were  military  leaders. 

'  Tob,acco  was  in  general  use  among  the  Indi.ans  lor  snMking,  when  the  white  men  came.  The 
more  Hlthy  practice  of  cheioinri  it  w,as  invented  by  the  wliite  people.  The  culuinei  was  made  of 
pipe-clay,  and  w;i3  often  ornamented  with  feathers. 
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husband,  in  exchange  for  the  danirliti'r.  who,  gencriillj,  after  lieing  fondled  and 
favored  for  a  few  months,  was  debased  to  the  condition  of  a  domestic  servant,  at 
best.  The  men  had  the  right  to  take  wives  and  dismiss  them  at  pleasure  ;  and, 
thsuo-h  polygamy  was  not  very  common,  except  among  the  chiefs,  it  was  not 
obiectionable.  Every  Indian  might  have  as  many  wives  as  he  could  purchase 
and  maintain.  The  husband  might  put  his  wife  to  death  if  she  pi'oved  unfaithful 
to  him.  The  affections  were  ruled  by  custom,  and  those  decorous  endearments 
and  attentions  toward  woman,  which  give  a  charm  to  civilized  society,  were 
wholly  unknown  among  the  Indians ;  yet  the  sentiment  of  conjugal  love  was 
not  always  wanting,  and  attachments  for  life  were  frequent.  There  was  no 
society  to  call  for  woman's  refining  qualities  to  give  it  beauty,  for  they  had  but 
few  local  attachments,  except  for  the  burial-places  of  their  dead. 

From  the  frozen  North  to  the  trojiical  South,  their  funeral  ceremonies 
and  methods  of  burial  were  similar.  They  laid  their  dead,  wrapped  in  skins, 
upon  sticks,  in  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  pit,  or  placed 
them  in  a  sitting  posture,  or  occasionally  folded  them 
in  skins,  and  laid  them  upon  high  scaffolds,  out  of  the 
reach  of  wild  beasts.  Their  arms,  utensils,  paints, 
and  food,  were  buried  with  them,  to  be  used  on  their 
long  journey  to  the  spirit-land.  By  this  custom,  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  clcarlv  and 
forciljly  taught,  not  as  distinctively  spiritual,  but  as 

possessing  the  two-fold  nature  of  matter  and  spirit.  Over  their  graves  they 
raised  mounds,  and  planted  beautiful  wild-flowers  upon  them.  The  Algon- 
quins.  especially,  always  lighted  the  symbolical  funeral  pyi'e,  for  several  nights, 
upon  the  grave,  that  the  soul  might  perceive  and  enjoy  the  respect  paid  to  the 
body.  Relatives  uttered  piercing  cries  and  great  lamentations  during  the 
burial,  and  they  continued  mourning  many  days. 

Like  that  of  the  earlier  nations  of  the  world,  their  religion  was  simple,  with- 
out many  ceremonies,  and  was  universally  embraced.  They  had  no  infidels 
among  them.  The  duality  of  God  is  the  most  ancient  tenet  of  Indian  faith — 
a  prominent  tenet,  it  will  be  observed,  in  the  belief  of  all  of  the  more  advanced 
oriental  nations  of  antiquity.  They  believed  in  the  existence  of  two  Great 
Spirits :  the  one  eminently  great  was  the  Good  Spirit,'  and  the  inferior  was  an 
Evil  one.  They  also  deified  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  meteors,  fire,  water,  thun- 
der, wind,  and  every  thing  which  they  held  to  be  superior  to  themselves,  but 

'  They  believed  every  animal  to  have  had  a  great  original,  or  fatlier.     The  fir?t  bttffalo,  the  first 
bear,  the  tirst  beaver,  tlie  tirst  eagle,  etc.,  was  tlie  Ifanitou  of  the  wliole  race  of  the  different  crea- 
tures.    They  chose  some  one  of  these  originals  as  their  special  Manitou,  or  guardian,  and  hence 
arose  the  custom  of  having  the  figure  of  some  animal  for  the  arms  or  symhol 
of  a  tribe,  called  iotum.   For  example,  each  of  the  Five  Nations  (see  page  1 2)  ^St,^^^ 

was  divided  into  several  tribes,  designated  The  Wolf,  The  Bear,  The  Turtle,        r-^f^      J^ 
etc.,  and  their  respective  iotums  were  rude  representations  of  tliese  animals.       ^^J  J) 

Wiien  they  signed  treaties  with  the  white  people,  they  sometimes  sketched  <^ — ' 

outlines  of  their  Ivtums.     The  annexed  cut  represents  the  toium  of  Teyenda- 
gages,  of  the  Turtle  tribe  of  tlie  Moliawk  nation,  as  affixed  by  him  to  a  deed.  totuji. 

It  would  be  a  curious  and  pleasant  t-a-sk  to  trac?  the  intimate  connection  of 
this  totemic  system  with  tiie  use  of  symbolical  signetrrings,  and  other  seals  of  ant;i;uity,  and,  by  suo- 
tesbjon.the  lieraldic  de\'ioes  uf  modern  times. 
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thej  never  exalted  their  heroes  or  prophets  above  the  sphere  of  humanity. 
They  also  adored  an  invisible,  great  Master  of  life,  in  different  forms,  which 
they  called  Manitou,  and  made  it  a  sort  of  tutelar  deity.  They  had  vague 
ideas  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  for  sins,  and  made  propitiatory  sacrifices  with 
great  solemnity.  All  of  them  had  dim  traditions  of  the  creation,  and  of  a  great 
deluge  which  covered  the  earth.  Each  nation,  as  we  have  observed,  had  crude 
notions,  drawn  from  tradition,  of  their  own  distinct  origin,  and  all  agreed  that 
their  ancestors  came  from  the  North. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Indians  had  any  true  government.  It  was  a 
mixture  of  the  patriarchal  and  despotic.  Public  opinion  and  common  usage 
were  the  only  laws  of  the  Indian."  All  political  power  was  vested  in  a  sachem 
or  chief,  who  was  sometimes  an  hereditary  monarch,  but  frequently  owed  his 
elevation  to  his  own  merits  as  a  warrior  or  orator.  While  in  power,  he  was 
absolute  in  the  execution  of  enterprises,  if  the  tribe  confided  in  his  wisdom. 
Public  opinion,  alone,  sustained  him.  It  elevated  him,  and  it  might  depose 
him.  The  office  of  chief  was  often  lieretlitary,  and  its  duties  were  sometimes  exer- 
cised even  by  women.  Unlike  the  system  of  lineal  descent  which  prevails  in 
the  Old  World,  the  heir  to  the  Indian  throne  of  power  was  not  the  chief's  own 
son,  but  the  son  of  his  sister.  This  usage  was  found  to  be  universal  through- 
out the  continent.  Yet  the  accident  of  birth  was  of  little  moment.  If  the 
recipient  of  the  honor  was  not  worthy  of  it,  the  title  might  remain,  but  the  in- 
fluence passed  into  other  hands.  This  rule  might  be  followed,  with  benefit,  by 
civilized  communities.  Every  measure  of  importance  was  matured  in  council, 
which  was  composed  of  the  elders,  with  the  sachem  as  umpire.  His  decision 
was  final,  and  wherever  he  led,  the  whole  tribe  followed.  The  utmost  decorum 
prevailed  in  the  public  assemblies,  and  a  speaker  was  always  listened  to  with 
respectful  silence. 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  general  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  when  discovered  by  Europeans.  Although 
inferior  in  intellectual  cultivation  and  approaches  to  the  arts  of  civilization,  to 
the  native  inhabitants  of  Mexico'  and  South  America,  and  to  a  race  which 
evidently  occupied  the  continent  before  them,  they  possessed  greater  personal 
manliness  and  vigor  than  the  more  southern  ones  discovered  by  the  Spaniards. 
They  were  almost  all  wanderers,  and  roamed  over  the  vast  solitudes  of  a  fertile 
continent,  free  as  the  air,  and  unmindful  of  the  wealth  in  the  soil  under  their 
feet.  The  great  garden  of  the  western  world  needed  tillers,  and  white  men 
came.  They  have  thoroughly  changed  the  condition  of  the  land  and  the  people. 
The  light  of  civilization  has  revealed,  and  industry  has  developed,  vast  treas- 
ures in  the  soil,  while  before  its  radiance  the  Aboriginals  are  rapidly  melting 
hkc  snow  in  the  sunbeams.  A  few  generations  will  pass,  and  no  representa- 
tive of  the  North  American  Indian  will  remain  upon  the  earth. 

'  It  was  said  of  McGiUivray,  the  half-breed  emperor  of  the  Creeks,  who  died  in  1793,  that,  not- 
withstanding he  called  himself  "King  of  kings,"  and  was  idolized  by  his  people,  "he  could  neither 
restrain  tne  meanest  fellow  of  his  nation  from  the  commission  of  a  crime,  nor  punish  him  after  ho 
had  committed  it.     He  might  persuade,  or  advis" — all  the  good  an  Indian  king  or  chief  can  do  ' 

»  Pago  i?.. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE    ALGONQUINS. 

The  first  tribes  of  Indians,  discovered  bj  the  French  in  Canada,'  were  in- 
habitants of  the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  and  the  adventurers  called  them  Mon- 
tacners,  or  Mountain  Indians,  from  a  range  of  high  hills  westward  of  that  city. 
Ascending  the  St.  Lawrence,  they  found  a  numerous  tribe  on  the  Ottawa 
River,  who  spoke  an  entirely  different  dialect,  if  not  a  distinct  language. 
These  they  called  Algoxquins,  and  this  name  was  afterward  applied  to  that 
great  collection  of  tribes  north  and  south  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  who  spoke 
dialects  of  the  same  language.  They  inhabited  the  territory  now  included  in 
all  of  Canada,  New  England,  a  part  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the 
States  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  eastern  North  Car- 
olina above  Cape  Fear,  a  large  portion  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  all  north 
and  west  of  these  States,  eastward  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Algonquin  nation  was  composed  of  several  powerful  tribes,  the  most 
important  of  which  were  the  Knisteneaux  and  Athapascas,  in  the  far  north,  the 
Ottawas,  Cliippewas,  Sacs  and  Fo.xes,  Menomonees,  Miamies,  Piankeshaws, 
Pottowatomies.  Kickapoos,  Ilhnois,  Shawnees,  Powhatans,  Corees,  Nanticokes, 
Lenni- Lenapes,  or  Delawares,  Mohegans,  the  New  England  Indians,  and  the 
Abenakes.  There  were  smaller,  independent  tribes,  the  principal  of  which 
were  the  Susquehannocks,  on  the  Susquehanna  in  Pennsylvania ;  the  Manna- 
hoacks,  in  the  hill  country  between  the  York  and  Potomac  Rivers,  and  the 
Monocans,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  James  River  in  Virginia.  All  of  these 
tribes  were  divided  into  cantons  or  clans,  sometimes  so  small  as  to  afford  only  a 
war  party  of  forty  bowmen. 

The  Knisteneaux  yet  [1883]  inhabit  a  domain  extending  across  the  con- 
tinent from  Labrador  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  are  the  hereditary  ene- 
mies of  the  Esquimaux,  their  neighbors  of  the  Polar  Circle.  The  Athapascas 
inhaliit  a  belt  of  country  from  Churchill's  River  and  Hudson's  Bay  to  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  combine  a  large  number  of  tribes  who 
speak  a  similar  language.  They,  too,  are  the  enemies  of  the  Esquimaux.  The 
extensive  domain  occupied  by  these  tribes  and  the  Esquimaux,  is  claimed  by 
the  British,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The 
orginal  land  of  the  Ottawas  was  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Huron,  but  they 
were  seated  upon  the  river  in  Canada  bearing  their  name,  when  the  French  dis- 
covered them.  They  claimed  sovereignty  over  that  region,  and  exacted  tribute 
from  those  who  passed  to  or  from  the  domain  of  the  Hurons.-     They  assisted 


'  Page  48. 

2  Between  the  Ottawas  and  Hurons,  was  a  tribe  railed  Missi.ssa^'uies,  who  appear  to  have  left  the 
Algonquins,  and  joined  the  Five  N.wions,  south  of  Lake  Ontario.  Remnants  of  this  tribe  are 
Btill  found  in  Canada. 

•L 
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the  latter  in  a  war  with  the  Five  Nations'  in  IGoO,  an:l  suffered  much.  The 
Hurons  were  almost  destroyed,  and  the  Ottawa.-;  were  much  reduced  m  num- 
bers. Some  of  them,  with  the  Huron  remnant,  joined  the  Chippewas,  and, 
finally,  the  whole  tribe  returned  to  their  ancient  seat  [1680]  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Michigan  peninsula.  Under  their  great  chief,  Pontiac,  they  were 
confederated  with  several  other  Algonquin  tribes  of  the  north-west,  in  an 
attempt  to  exterminate  the  white  people,  in  1763.-  Within  a  fortnight,  in  the 
summer  of  that  year,  they  took  possession  of  all  the  English  garrisons  and 
trading  posts  in  the  West,  except  Detroit,  Niagara,'  and  Fort  Pitt.^  Peace  was 
restored  in  1764-5,  the  confederation  was  dissolved,  and  Pontiac  took  up  his 
abode  Avith  the  Illinois,  where  he  was  murdered. *  "  This  murder,''  says  Nicol- 
let, "which  roused  the  vengeance  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  friendly  to  Pontiac, 
brought  about  the  successive  wars,  and  almost  e.xtermination  of  the  Illinois  na- 
tion."' His  broken  nation  sought  refuge  with  the  French,  and  their  descendants 
may  yet  [1883]  be  fouml  in  Canada. 

Tliose  two  once  powerful  tribes,  the  Chippewas  and  Pottawatomies,  were 
closely  allied  by  language  and  friendship.  The  former  were  on  the  southern 
shores  of  Lake  Superior  ;  the  latter  occupied  the  islands  and  main  land  on  the 
western  shores  of  Green  Bay,  when  first  discovered  by  the  French  in  1701. 
These  afterward  seated  themselves  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigfan 
[1701],  where  they  remained  until  removed,  by  treaty,  to  lands  upon  the  Little 
Osage  River,  westward  of  Missouri  They  are  now  [1883]  the  most  numerous 
of  all  the  remnants  of  the  Algoxqitix  tribes.  The  Chippewas  and  the  Sioux, 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  were,  for  a  long  time,  their  deadly  enemies. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes  are  really  one  tribe.  They  were  first  discovered  by  the 
I'rench  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Green  Bay,  in  1680.  In  1712  the  French 
garrison  of  twenty  men  at  Detroit,^  was  attacked  by  the  Foxes.  The  French 
repulsed  them,  with  the  aid  of  the  Ottawas,  and  almost  destroyed  the  assailants. 
They  joined  the  Kickapoos  in  1722,  in  driving  the  Illinois  from  their  lands  on 
the  river  of  that  name.  The  Illinois  took  refuge  with  the  French,  and  the 
Kickapoos  remained  on  their  lands  until  1819,  when  they  went 
to  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Leav- 
enworth. The  Sacs  and  Foxes  sold  their  lands  to  the  United 
States  in  1830.  Black  Hawk,  a  Sac  chief,  who,  with  bis 
people,  joined  the  English  in  our  second  war  with  Great  Brit- 
ain,' demurred,  and  commenced  hostilities  in  1832.^  The  In- 
dians were  defeated,  and  Black  Hawk,'  with  many  of  liis  war- 

.  '  ^  BL.W'K   HAWK. 

riors,  were  made  prisoners. 

Among  the  very  few  Indian  tribes  who  have  remained  upon  their  ancient 


1  Chapter  TIT.,  p  23.  '  Page  205.  3  Pag:e  200.  ^  Page  198. 

5  He  was  buried  on  the  site  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  in  Mis,souri.  "  Neitlier  mound  nor  tal)lfct,'' 
savs  Parkni.in.  "  niarl<ed  the  burial-place  of  Pontiac.  For  a  mausoleum,  a  city  has  risen  above  llje 
forest  hero,  and  the  race  whom  he  hated  with  such  burning  rancor,  trample  witli  \inceasing  foot- 
steps over  iiis  forgotten  grave." 

«  Page  180.  '  Page  409.  "  Page  463. 

9  This  picture  is  from  a  plaster-east  of  the  face  of  Black  llawk,  taken  when  he  was  a  jirisoner  in 
New  York,  in  1832.     See  page  4G3. 
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territory,  during  all  the  vicissitudes  of  their  race,  are  the  Menojionees,  who 
were  discovered  by  the  French,  upon  the  shores  of  Green  Bay,  in  IG'jy.  They 
yet  [1883]  occupy  a  portion  of  their  ancient  territory,  while  their  southern 
neit^hbors  and  friends,  the  AVinnebagoes,  have  gone  westward  of  the  Mississippi." 
Tlie  MiAMiES  and  Piankeshaws  inhabited  that  portion  of  Ohio  lying  be- 
tween the  Maumee  River  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  ridge  which  separates  the  head 
waters  of  the  Wabash  from  the  Kaskaskias.  They  were  called  Twightwees  by 
the  Five  Nations,  and  English.  Of  all  the  Western  tribes,  these  have  ever 
been  the  most  active  enemies  of  the  United  States.'-'  They  have  ceded  their 
lands,  and  are  now  [1883]  far  beyond  the  jSIississippi. 

The  Illinois  formed  a  numerous  tribe,  twelve  thousand  strong,  when  dis- 
covered by  the  French.  They  were  seated  upon  the  Illinois  River,  and  consisted 
of  a  confederation  of  five  families,  namely,  Kaskaskias,  Cahokias,  Tamaronas, 
Michigamias,  and  Peorias.  Weakened  by  internal  feuds,  the  confederacy  was 
reduced  to  a  handful,  by  their  hostile  neighbors.  They  ceded  their  lands  in 
1818,  when  they  numbered  only  three  hundred  souls.  A  yet  smaller  remnant 
are  now  [1883]  upon  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  can  not  properly  be  said 
that  they  have  a  tribal  existence.  They  are  among  the  many  extinct  commun- 
ities of  our  continent. 

The  once  powerful  Sii.\wnoese  occupied  a  vast  region  west  of  the  Alleghan- 
ies/  and  their  great  council-house  was  in  the  busin  of  the  Ciunberhxnd  River. 
At  about  the  time  when  the  English  first  landed  at  Jamestown'  [1607],  they 
were  driven  from  their  country  by  more  southern  tribes.  Some  crossed  the 
Ohio,  and  settled  on  the  Sciota,  near  the  present  Chilicothe ;  others  wandered 
eastward  into  Pennsylvania.  The  Ohio  division  joined  the  Erics  and  Andastes 
against  the  Five  Nations  in  1672.  Suffering  defeat,  the  Shawnoese  fled  to 
the  country  of  the  Catawbas,  but  were  soon  driven  out,  and  found  shelter  with 
the  Creeks.5  They  finally  returned  to  Ohio,  and  being  joined  by  their  Penn- 
sylvania brethren,  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the  French  against  the  En- 
glish, and  were  among  the  most  active  allies  with  the  former,  during  the  long 
contest  known  in  America  as  the  French  and  Indian  War.  They  continued 
hostilities,  in  connection  with  the  Delawares,  even  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Canadas  by  the  English. «  They  were  subdued  by  Boijuet  in  1763,'  and  again 
by  Virginians,  at  Point  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kenawha,  in  1774.« 
They  aided  the  British  during  the  Revolution,  and  continued  to  annoy  the 
Americans  until  1795,  when  permanent  peace  was  established.'  They  were 
the  enemies  of  the  Americans  during  their  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  a 
part  of  them  fighting  with  the  renowned  Tecumtha.     Now  [1883]  they  are  but 


>  The  Winnebagoes  are  the  most  dissolute  of  all  the  Indian  remnants.  In  Aufrust.  1853,  a  treaty 
was  made  with  them  to  occupy  the  beautiful  country  above  St.  Paul,  westward  of  the  Mississippi, 
between  the  Crow  and  Clear  Water  Rivers. 

-  Page  408. 

^  The  AUeghany  or  Appalachian  Mountains  extend  from  the  Catskills,  in  the  State  of  New  Tork, 
In  a  soutli-west  direction,  to  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  have  been  called  "  the  backbone  of  the 
country."     Some  geographers  extend  them  to  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire. 

'•  Page  64.  <■  Page  30.  «  Page  203. 

'  Note  7,  page  205.  "  Note  4,  page  237.  =  Page  374 
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a  miserable  remnant,  and  occu]iy  lands  south  of  the  Kansas  Rive-"'  The  roar" 
from  i'ort  Independence'  to  Santa  Fe  passes  through  theii'  territory. - 

The  PowHATANS  constituted  a  confederacy  of  more  than  twenty  tribes,  in- 
cluding the  Accohannocks  and  Accomacs,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Powhatan  (the  father  of  Pocahontas'),  was  the  chief  sachem  or 
emperor  of  the  confederacy,  when  the  English  first  appeared  upon  the  James 
River,  in  1607.  He  had  arisen,  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius,  from  the  po- 
sition of  a  petty  chief  to  that  of  supreme  ruler  of  a  great  confederacy.  He  gov- 
erned despotically,  for  no  man  in  his  nation  could  approach  him  in  genuine 
ability  as  a  leader  and  counselor.  His  court  exhibited  much  barbaric  state. 
Through  fear  of  the  English,  and  a  selfish  policy,  he  and  his  people  remained 
nominally  friendly  to  the  white  intruders  during  his  lifetime,  but  after  his 
death,  they  made  two  attempts  [1622,  1644]  to  exterminate  the  Englisli.  The 
Powhatans  were  subjugated  in  1644,*  and  from  that  time  they  gradually  di- 
minished in  numbers  and  importance.  Of  all  that  great  confederacy  in  Lower 
Virginia,  it  is  believed  that  not  one  representative  on  earth  remains,  or  that 
one  tongue  speaks  their  dialect. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast,  south  of  the  Powhatans,  were  the  Corees,  Cheraws, 
and  other  small  tribes,  occupying  the  land  once  inhabited  by  the  powerful  Hat- 
teras  Indians.^  They  were  allies  of  the  Tuscaroras  in  1711,  in  an  attack  upon 
the  English,'  suffered  defeat,  and  have  now  disappeared  from  the  earth.  Their 
dialect  also  is  forgotten. 

Upon  the  great  peninsula  between  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays,  were 
the  Nanticokes.  They  were  early  made  vassals,  and  finally  allies,  on  com- 
pulsion, of  the  Five  Nations.  They  left  their  ancient  domain  in  1710,  occu- 
pied lands  upon  the  Susquehanna,  in  Pennsylvania,  until  the  Revolutionary 
War  commenced,  when  they  crossed  the  Alleghanies,  and  joined  the  British  in 
the  west.     They  are  now  [1883]  scattered  among  many  tribes. 

The  Original  People,"  as  the  Lenni-Lenape.-;  (who  are  frequently  called  Del- 


'  United  States  fort  on  the  Missouri.  Santa  Fe  is  in  New  Mexico,  765  miles  south-west  of  Fort 
Independence. 

2  One  of  tlie  most  eminent  of  tlic  Shawnoe  chiefs,  was  Cornstalk,  who  was  gencrall_v  friendly  to 
the  Americans,  and  was  alwa3'S  ready  to  a.ssist  in  negotiating  an  honoraljle  peace  belwoen  lliem  and 
his  own  people.  But  he  cordially  united  witli  Logan,  the  Mingo  chietj  against  the  wliite  people  in 
1774 ;  and  during  the  same  battle  ;it  Point  Pleasant,  liis  voice,  stentoriim  in  volume,  wa.s  frequently 
Iieard,  calling  to  his  men,  "Be  strong!  be  strong  I"  He  made  his  warriors  fight  without  wavering, 
and  actually  sunk  his  tomahawk  deep  into  the  head  of  one  who  endeavored  to  escape.  He  was 
murdrred  by  some  exasperated  soldiers  at  Point  Pleasant.  When  he  perceived  their  intent,  he 
calmly  said  to  his  son,  who  had  just  joined  him,  "  My  son,  the  Great  Spirit  has  seen  fit  that  we 
sliould  die  together,  and  has  sent  you  hither  for  that  purpose.  It  is  His  will ;  let  us  submit." 
Turning  to  tlie  soldiers,  he  received  the  fital  bullets,  and  his  son,  who  was  sitting  near  him,  was 
shot  at  tlie  same  time.  The  celebrated  Tecumtha — meaning  a  tiger  crouching  for  his  prey — who 
endeavored  to  confederate  all  the  Western  tribes  in  opposition  to  the  white  people,  was  also  a 
Shawnoe  chief.     See  page  408. 

=  Page  G6.  <  Page  108. 

5  This  tribe  numbered  about  three  thousand  warriors  when  Raleigh's  expedition  landed  ou 
Roanoke  Island  in  1584;  when  the  English  made  permanent  settlements  in  that  vicinity,  eighty 
years  later,  they  were  reduced  to  about  fifteen  bowmen.  «  Page  IBS. 

'  This  name  has  been  applied  to  the  whole  ALGONQtriN  nation.  The  Lenni-Lenapes  claimed  to 
have  come  from  beyond  the  Mississippi,  conquering  a  more  civilized  people  on  the  wav,  who 
inhabited  the  great  valleys  beyond  the  Alleghany  Mouiit;iins. 
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awares)  named  themselves,  comprised  two  powerful  nations,  nrfmelj,  the  Minsi 
and  the  Delawares  proper.  The  former  occupied  the  northern  part  of  New 
Jersey,  and  a  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  latter  inhabited  lower  New  Jer- 
sey, the  banks  of  the  Delaware  below  Trenton,  and  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Schuylkill.  The  Five  Natiijx.3  subjugated  them  in  1650.  and  brought  them 
under  degrading  vassalage.  They  gradually  retreated  westward  before  the  tide 
of  civilization,  and  finally  a  portion  of  them  crossed  the  Alleghanies,  and  settled 
in  the  land  of  the  Hurons,'  on  the  IMuskingum,  iu  Ohio.  Those  who  remained 
in  Pennsylvania  joined  the  Shawnoese/  and  aided  the  French  against  the  En- 
glish, during  the  French  and  Indian  War.^  In  1768,  they  all  went  over  the 
mountains,  and  the  great  body  of  them  became  friends  of  the  British  during  the 
Revolution.  They  were  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy  of  Western  tribes  who 
were  u.'ushcd  by  Wayne  in  1794,^  and  the  following  year  they  ceded  all  their 
lands  on  the  Muskingum,  and  seated  themselves  near  the  AVabash.  In  1819, 
they  ceded  those  lands  also,  and  the  remnant  now  [1883]  occupy  a  territory 
north  of  the  Kansas  River,  near  its  mouth. 

The  MoHEGANS  were  a  distinct  tribe,  on  the  Hudson  River_,  but  the  name 
was  given  to  the  several  independent  tribes  who  inhabited  Long  Island,  and  the 
country  between  the  Lenni-Lenapes  and  the  New  England  Indians.^  Of  this 
family,  the  Pequods,"  iidiabiting  eastern  Connecticut,  on  the  shores  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  were  the  most  powerful.  They  exercised  authority  over  the 
Montauks  and  twelve  other  tribes  upon  Long  Island.  Their  power  was  broken 
by  the  revolt  of  Uncas  against  his  chief,  Sassacus,'  a  short  time  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  white  people.  The  Manhattans  were  seated  upon  the  Hudson, 
in  lower  Westchester,  and  sold  Manhattan  Island,  whereon  New  York  now 
st;vnds;  to  the  Dutch. '^  The  latter  had  frei[uent  conflicts  with  these  and  other 
River  Indians.'  The  Dutch  were  generally  conquerors.  The  Mohawks,  one 
of  the  Five  Nations,'"  were  pressing  hard  upon  them,  at  the  same  time,  and 
several  of  the  Mohegan  tribes  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  vassals  of  that 
confederacy.  Peace  was  effected,  in  1665,  by  the  English  governor  at  New 
York.  In  the  mean  while,  the  English  and  Narragansets  had 
smitten  the  Pequods,"  and  the  remaining  independent  Mohe- 
gans,  reduced  to  a  handful,  finally  took  up  their  abode  upon  the 
west  bank  of  the  Thames,  five  miles  below  Norwich,'"  at  a  place 
still  known  as  Mohegan.  Plain.  Their  burial-place  was  at  Nor- 
wich, and  there  a  granite  monument  rests  upon  the  grave  of 
Uncas.  The  tribe  is  now  almost  extinct — "the  last  of  the  Mo- 
Mo.vr.MENT.    jjjgg^jjg"  ^yjij  gQQjj  siggp  yyitii  j^jg  fathcrs." 

■  Pape  23.  «  Page  19.  '  Fourth  Period,  Chap.  Xll.  ♦  Faire  374. 

'  Pape  22.  »  Page  8G.  '  Page  87.  »  Pajfe  139. 

"  Page  140.  '°  Page  23.  "  Page  87.  "^  Note  4,  page  340. 

"  The  last  known  lineal  descendant  of  Uncas,  named  Mazeon,  was  buried  in  the  Indian  cemetery, 
at  Norwich,  in  1S27,  when  the  remnant  of  tlie  Mohegan  tribe,  then  numberinij  about  sixty,  were 
present,  and  partook  of  a  cold  collation  prepared  for  them  by  a  lady  of  that  city.  The  most  noted 
leaders  among  the  New  England  Indians  known  to  history,  are  Massasoit,  the  father  of  the  re- 
nowned King  Philip  Caunbitant,  a  very  distinguished  captain;  Hobomok;  Cannnicns:  Mianto- 
nomoh ;  Ninigret,  his  cousin  ;  King  Philip,  the  last  of  the  Wampanoags ;  Caiionchct,  and  Anna- 
wan.     We  shall  meet  them  iu  future  pages. 
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The  Aboriginals  who  inhabited  the  country  from  Connecticut  to  the  Saco 
River,  were  called  the  New  Enulanu  Ixdiaxs.  The  principal  tribes  were  the 
Narragansets  in  Rhode  Island,  and  on  the  western  shores  of  Narraganset  Bay ; 
the  Pokonokets  and  Wampanoags  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  same  bay,  and  in 
a  portion  of  Massachusetts ;  the  Nipmucs  in  the  center  of  Massachusetts ;  the 
Massachusetts  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  the  shores  southward ;  and  the 
Pawtuckets  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  embracing  the  Penna- 
cooks  of  New  Hampshire.  These  were  divided  into  smaller  bands,  havinz 
petty  chiefs.  The  Pokonokets,  for  example,  were  divided  into  nine  separate 
cantons  or  tribes,  each  having  its  military  or  civil  ruler,  but  all  holding  alle- 
giance to  one  Grand  Sachem.  They  were  warlike,  and  were  continually 
enrfaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Five  Nations,  or  with  the  Mohegans.  The 
English  and  Dutch  effected  a  general  peace  among  them  in  1673.  Two  years 
afterward  [167oJ,  Metacomet  (King  Philip)  aroused  most  of  the  New  England 
tribes  against  the  English.  A  fierce  war  ensued,  but  ended  in  the  subjugation 
of  the  Indians  and  the  death  of  Philip,  in  1676.'  The  power  of  the  New 
England  Indians  was  then  completely  broken.  Some  joined  the  more  eastern 
tribes,  and  others  took  refuge  in  Canada,  from  whence  they  frequently  came  to 
the  border  settlements  on  errands  of  revenge.'  These  incursions  ceased  when 
the  French  dominion  in  Canada  ended  in  1763.'  When  the  Puritans  came' 
[1620],  the  New  England  Iiidi.-ins  numbered  about  ten  thousand  souls;  now 
[1883]  ])rohably  not  three  hundred  representatives  remain  ;  and  the  dialects 
of  all,  excepting  that  of  the  Narragansets,  are  forgotten. 

Eastward  of  the  Saco  River  were  the  Abenakes.  The  chief  trilies  were  the 
Penobscots,  Norridgewocks,  Androscoggins,  and  Passamaquoddies.  These, 
with  the  more  eastern  tribes  of  the  Micmacs  and  Etchemins,  were  made  nom- 
inal Christians  by  the  French  Jesuits  ;'  and  they  were  all  firm  allies  of  the 
French  until  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  English,  in  1760.'  Most  of  the 
Abenakes,  except  the  Penobscots,  withdrew  to  Canada  in  1754.  A  few 
scattered  families  of  the  latter  yet  [188:3]  dwell  upon  the  banks  of  the  Penob- 
scot River,  and  wanderers  are  seen  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Like  other  New 
England  tribes,  they  are  rapidly  fading,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  extinct  before 
the  dawn  of  another  century. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE      H  U  R  0  N  - 1  R  0  Q  U  0  I  S. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  most  interesting,  in  many  respects,  of  all  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  North  America,  called  Iroquois  by  the  French.  The  ] ire- 
fix  "  Huron"  was  given,  because  that  people  seemed,  by  their  language,  to  form 
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a  part  of  the  Iroquois  nation,  and  like  them,  were  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the 
Algonquins,  when  discovered  by  the  Europeans.  The  great  body  of  the 
Iroquois  occupied  almost  the  whole  territory  in  Canada,  south-west  of  the 
Ottowa  River,  between  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie  and  Huron ;  a  greater  portion  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  a  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  along  the  south- 
ern shores  of  Lake  Erie.  They  were  completely  surrounded  by  the  Algox- 
QUINS,  in  whose  southern  border  in  portions  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
wore  the  Tuscaroras  and  a  few  smaller  Iroquois  tribes.'  The  Hurons  occupied 
the  Canadian  portions  of  the  territory,  and  the  land  on  the  southern  shore  oi 
Lake  Erie,  and  appeared  to  be  a  distinct  nation ;  but  their  language  was  found 
to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  Iroquois.  The  Hurons  consisted  of  four  smaller 
tribes,  namely,  the  Wyandots  or  Hurons  proper,  the  Attiouandirons,^  the 
Eries,  and  the  Andastes.  The  two  latter  tribes  were  south  of  the  lake,  and 
claimed  jurisdiction  back  to  the  domains  of  the  Shawnoese.' 

Those  "Romans  of  the  Western  World,"  the  Five  Nations,  or  Iroquois 
proper,  formed  a  confederacy  composed  of  the  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Onondaga, 
On?ida,  and  Mohawk  tribes,  all  occupying  lands  within  the  present  State  of  New 
York.  They  flincifully  called  their  confederacy  the  Long  House.  The  eastern 
door  was  kept  by  the  Mohawks ;  the  western  by  the  Senecas ;  and  the  Great 
Council  fire  was  with  the  Onondagas,  at  the  metropolis,  or  chief  village,  near 
the  present  city  of  Syracuse.  The  French,  as  we  have  observed,  gave  them 
the  name  of  Iroquois ;  the  Algonquins  called  them  Mingoes.'  At  what  time 
the  confederacy  was  formed,  is  not  known.  It  was  strong  and  powerful  when 
the  French  discovered  them,  in  1609.  and  they  were  then  engaged  in  bloody 
wars  with  their  kinsmen,  the  Wyandots.' 

'  The  Southern  Iroquois  were  the  Tuscarora.s,  Chowans.  Meherrins,  and  Nottow.iys.  The  thre 
latter  were  upon  the  rivers  in  lower  Virginia,  called  by  their  respective  names,  and  were  kno«i 
undjr  the  general  title  of  Tuscaroras. 

■'  Neutral  Nation.  When  the  Hurons  and  Five  Nations  were  at  war,  the  Attiouandirons  Hed 
to  the  Sandusky,  and  built  a  fort  for  each  of  the  belligerents  when  in  that  region.  But  their  neu- 
trality did  not  save  them  from  internal  feuds  which  finally  dismembered  the  tribe.  One  party 
joined  tlie  Wyandots ;  the  other  the  Iroquois. 
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*  Mingoes,  Minquas,  and  Maquas,  were  terms  more  particularly  applied  to  the  Mohawk  tribe^ 
who  called  themselves  Kayingehaga,  "  possessors  of  the  flint."  The  confederation  assumed  the 
title  of  Aquinuschioni,  "  united  people  ;"  or  as  some  say,  Konoshioni,  "  cabin  builders." 

5  The  time  of  the  formation  of  the  confederation  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  about  the  year 
1539.  According  to  their  own  tradition,  it  was  about  two  generations  before  the  white  people 
came  to  trade  witli  them.  Clarke,  in  his  history  of  Onondaga  county,  has  given,  from  the  lips  of  an 
old  chief  of  the  Onondaga  tribe,  that  beautiful  legend  of  the  formation  of  the  great  confederacy, 
which  forms  tlie  ba.sis  of  Longfellow's  Indian  Edda,  "  Hi-a-w.a.t-ha."  Centuries  ago,  the  story 
runs,  the  deity  who  presides  over  fisheries  and  streams,  came  from  his  dwelling-place  in  the  clouds, 
to  visit  the  inhabitants  of  earth.  He  was  delighted  with  tlie  land  where  the  tribes  that  afterward 
Ibrmed  the  confederacy,  dwelt ;  and  having  bestowed  many  blessings  on  that  land,  he  laid  aside  his 
Divine  cliaracter,  and  resolved  to  remain  on  earth.  He  selected  a  beautiful  residence  on  the  shore 
of  Te-uugk-too  (Cross  lake),  and  all  the  people  called  him  Hi-a-wat-ha,  "the  wise  man."  After  a 
while,  the  people  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a  ferocious  band  of  warriors  from  the  country 
north  of  the  great  lakes.  Destruction  seemed  inevitaljle.  The  inli.ibitants  thronged  around  the 
lodge  of  Hi-a-wat-ha,  from  all  quarters,  craving  his  wise  advice  in  this  hour  of  great  peril.  After 
.solemn  raedita  ion,  he  told  them  to  call  a  grand  council  of  all  the  tribes.  The  chiefs  and  warriors 
from  far  and  i_jar,  a-sseraljled  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Oh-nen-ta-ha  (Onondaga).  The  council-fire 
blazed  three  days  before  the  venerable  Hi-a-wat-ha  arrived.  He  had  been  de\outly  praying,  in 
silence,  to  the  Great  Spirit,  for  guidance.  Then,  vnth  his  darling  daughter,  a  virgin  of  twelve 
years,  he  entered  iiis  v.-liite  canoe,  and,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people,  he  "appeared  on  the  Oli-nen- 
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In  the  year  1649,  the  Five  Nations  resolved  to  strike  a  final  and  decisive 
blow  against  their  western  neighbors,  and,  gathering  all  their  warriors,  they 
made  a  successful  invasion  of  the  Wyandot,  or  Huron  country.  Great  num- 
bers of  the  Wyandots  were  slain  and  made  prisoners,  and  the  whole  tribe  was 
dispersed.  Some  of  the  fugitives  took  refuge  with  the  Chippewas ;  others 
fled  to  Quebec,  and  a  few  were  incorporated  into  the  Iroquois  confederacy. 
Yet  the  spirit  of  the  Wyandots  was  not  subdued,  and  they  claimed  and  exer- 
cised sovereignty  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  Ohio  country.  They  had  great 
influence  among  the  Algonquin  tribes,'  and  even  as  late  as  the  treaty  oi 
Greenville,  in  1795,  the  principal  cession  of  lands  in  Ohio  to  the  United 
States  was  made  by  the  Wyandot  chiefs  in  council.''  They,  too.  are  reduced  to 
a  mere  remnant  of  less  than  five  hundred  souls,  and  now  [1883]  they  occupy 
lands  on  the  Neosho  River,  a  chief  tributary  of  the  Arkansas. 

Being  exceedingly  warlike,  the  Five  Nations  made  hostile  expeditions 
against  the   New   England   Indians'  in  the    East,   the  Eries,   Andastes,   and 


ta-ha.  A  great  shout  greeted  him,  and  as  he  landed  and  walked  up  the  bank,  a  sound  like  a 
rushing  wind  was  heard ;  a  dark  spot,  every  moment  increa.?irig  in  size,  was  descending  from  tlie 
clear  sky.  Fear  seized  tlie  people ;  but  Hi-a-wat-lia  stood  unmoved.  The  approaching  object  was 
an  immense  bird.  It  came  swiftly  to  earth,  cruslied  the  darling  daughter  of  Hi-a-wat-ha — was  itself 
destroyed,  but  tlie  wise  man  was  unharmed.  Grief  for  his  bereavement  prostrated  him  in  the  dust 
for  three  days.  The  counoU  anxiously  awaited  his  presence.  At  length  he  came :  the  subject  of 
the  peril  I'rom  invaders  was  discussed,  and  after  deliberating  a  day,  the  venerable  Hi-a-wat-lia 
arose  and  said : 

"  Friends  and  Brothers — You  are  members  of  many  tribes  and  nations.  You  have  come  here, 
many  of  you,  a  great  distance  from  your  homes.  We  have  met  for  one  common  purpose — to  pro- 
mote one  common  interest,  and  tliat  is,  to  provide  for  our  mutual  .safety,  and  how  it  shall  best  be 
accomplished.  To  oppose  these  foes  from  the  north  by  tribes,  singly  and  alone,  would  prove  our 
certain  destruction.  We  can  make  no  progress  in  tliat  way.  We  must  unite  ourselves  into  one 
common  band  of  brothers;  thus  united,  we  may  drive  the  invaders  back ;  this  must  be  done,  and 
we  shall  be  safe. 

"You,  the  Mohawks,  sitting  under  the  shadow  of  the  'Great  Tree,'  whose  roots  sink  deep 
into  the  earth,  and  whose  brandies  spread  over  a  vast  country,  shall  be  the  first  nation,  because 
you  are  warUke  and  mighty. 

"And  you,  Oneidas,  a  people  who  recline  your  bodies  against  the  'Everlasting  Stone,'  tliat 
can  not  be  moved,  shall  be  the  second  nation,  because  you  give  wise  counsel. 

"And  you,  Ononbagas,  who  have  your  habitation  at  the  'Great  Mountain,'  and  are  over- 
shadowed by  its  crags,  shall  be  the  tliird  nation,  because  you  are  greatly  gifted  in  speech,  and 
mighty  in  war. 

"And  you,  Cayugas,  a  people  whose  habitation  is  the  'Dark  Forest,'  and  wliose  liome  is  every- 
where, sliall  be  the  fourth  nation,  because  of  your  superior  cunning  in  hunting. 

"And  you,  Senegas,  a  people  who  live  in  tlie  'Open  Country,'  and  possess  much  wisdom, 
shall  be  the  fifth  nation,  because  you  understand  better  the  art  of  raising  corn  and  beans,  and 
making  cabins. 

"  You,  five  great  and  powerful  nations,  must  unite  and  have  but  one  common  interest,  and  no 
foe  shall  be  able  to  disturb  or  subdue  you.  If  we  unite,  the  Great  Spirit  will  smile  upon 
us.  Brothers,  these  are  the  words  of  Hi-a-wat-ha — let  them  sink  deep  into  your  hearts.  I  have 
said  it." 

Tliey  reflected  for  a  day,  and  then  the  people  of  the  "Great  Tree,"  the  "Everlasting  Stone,'" 
the  "  Great  Mountain,"  the  "  Dark  Forest,"  and  the  "  Open  Country,"  formed  a  league  like  that  of 
the  Amphyctioni  of  Greece.  The  enemy  was  repulsed,  and  the  Five  Nations  became  the  terror 
of  the  Continent.     Then  Hi-a-watha  said, 

"  The  Great  Master  of  Breath  calls  me  to  go.  I  have  patiently  waited  his  summons.  I  am 
ready — farewell  I" 

Myriads  of  singing  voices  burst  upon  the  ears  of  the  multitude,  and  the  whole  air  seemed  filled 
with  music.  Hi-a-wat-ha,  seated  in  his  white  canoe,  rose  majestically  above  tlie  throng,  and  as  all 
eyes  gazed  in  rapture  upon  the  ascending  wise  man,  he  disappeared  forever  in  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven.  The  music  melted  into  low  whispers,  like  the  soft  summer  breeze ;  and  there  were 
pleasant  dreams  in  every  cabin  of  the  Five  Nations  on  that  blessed  night. 
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Miamies  in  tlie  West,"  and  penetrated  to  the  domains  of  tiie  Catawbas'  and 
Cherokues'  in  the  South.  They  subjugated  the  Eries  in  1655,  and  after  aeon- 
test  of  twenty  years,  brought  the  Andastes  into  vassalage.  They  conquered 
the  Miamies'  and  Ottawas'*  in  1657,  and  made  incursions  as  fiir  as  the  Roanoke 
and  Cape  Fear  Rivers  to  the  land  of  their  kindred  in  language,  the  Tusaaroras, 
in  1701."  Thirty  years  afterward,  liaving  been  joined  by  the  Tuscaroras,  and 
the  name  of  the  confederacy  changed  to  that  of  the  Six  Nations,  they  made 
war  upon  the  Cherokees  and  Catawbas.'  They  were  led  on  by  Hi-o-ka-too,  a 
Seneca  chief.  The  Catawbas  were  almost  annihilated  by  them,  after  a  battle 
of  two  days.  So  determined  were  the  Five  Nations  to  subdue  the  southern 
tribes,  that  when,  in  1744,  they  ceded  a  part  of  their  lands  to  Virginia,  they 
reserved  a  perpetual  privilege  of  a  war-path  through  the  territory. 

In  the  year  1712,  the  Tuscaroras  having  been  signally  defeated  by  the 
Carolinians,'  came  northward,  and  in  1714  joined  the  Five  Nations.  From 
that  time  the  confederacy  was  known  as  the  Si.K  Nations.  They  were  gen- 
erally the  sure  friends  of   he  English  and  inveterate  foes  of  the  French.' 


.:/(f/^/t'^^^^ 


Tliay  were  all  friends  of  the  British  during  the  Revolution,  except  a  part  of 
the  Oneidas,  among  whom  the  influence  of  the  Rev.   Samuel  Kirkland'"  was 
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'"  Samuel  Kirkland  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  aelf-saeriflcing  of  the  earlier  missionaries, 
who  labored  among  the  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations.  He  was  bom  at  Norwich,  Oonueoticut,  in 
December,  1741.  He  was  educated  at  Dr.  Wheelock's  school,  at  Lebanon,  where  he  prepared  for 
that  missionary  work  in  which  he  labored  forty  years.     His  eflbrts  were  put  forth  chiefly  among 
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very  powerful,  in  fiivor  of  the  Republicans.  The  Mohawks  were  the  most 
active  enemies  of  the  Americans ;  and  thej  were  obliged  to  leave  the  State  and 
take  refuge  in  Canada  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  The  others  were  allowed 
to  remain,  and  now  [IbSo]  mere  fragments  of  that  great  confederation  exist, 
and,  in  habits  and  character,  they  are  radically  changed.  The  confederacy 
was  forever  extinguished  by  the  sale  of  the  residue  of  the  Seneca  lands  in 
1838.  In  1715,  the  confederacy  numbered  more  than  forty  thousand  souls ; 
now  [1883]  they  are  probaljly  less  than  four  thousand,  most  of  whom  are 
upon  lands  beyond  the  Mississippi.' 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    CATAWBAS. 

In  that  beautiful,  hilly  region,  between  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba  Rivers,  on 
each  side  of  the- boundary  line  between  North  and  South  Carolina,  dwelt  tht 
Catawba  nation.  They  were  south-westward  of  the  Tuscaroras,  and  were 
generally  on  good  terms  with  them.  They  were  brave,  but  not  wailike.  and 
their  conflicts  were  usually  in  defense  of  their  own  territory.  They  expelled 
the  fugitive  Sbawnocse  in  1672,"  but  were  overmatched  and  desolated  by  the 
warriors  of  the  Five  Nations'  in  1701.  They  assisted  the  white  people  of 
South  Carohna  against  the  Tuscaroras  and  their  confederates  in  1712;*  but 
when,  three  years  afterward,  the  southern  tribes,  from  the  Neuse  region  to  that 
of  the  St.  Mary's,  in  Florida,  and  westward  to  the  Alabama,  seven  thousand 

the  Oneidas,  and.  during  the  Revolution,  he  was  active  in  restraining  them  from  an  alliance  with 
the  rest  of  the  confederacy  against  the  Patriots.  He  was  exceedingly  useful  in  treaty-making:  for 
he  had  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Indians.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  Oneida  county,  in  February, 
1808,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  See  Lossing's  "Eminent  Americans"  for  a  more  elaborate  sketch. 
'  The  chief  men  of  tlie  Five  N.iTioNs,  known  to  the  wlute  people,  are  Garangula,  who  was 
distinguished  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  for  his  wisdom  and  sagacity  in  council, 
and  was  of  the  Onondaga  tribe.  Logan,  whose  celebrated  reply  to  a  white  messenger  has  been 
preserved  by  Mr  Jefferson,  was  of  the  Cayuga  tribe.  To  the  messenger  he  said:  ''I  appeal  to  any 
white  man  to  say  if  he  ever  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  no  meat .  if  ever  he 
came  cold  and  naked  and  he  clothed  him  not."  Then  speaking  of  the  cruelty  of  the  white  people, 
who,  in  cold  blood  had  murdered  Ins  family,  he  said  :  "They  have  murdered  all  the  relations  of 
Logan — not  even  sparing  my  women  and  children.  This  called  on  me  Ibr  revenge  ^  I  have  sought 
It.  I  have  killed  many.  I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the 
beams  of  peace.  But  do  not  harbor  the  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt 
fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?  Xo 
one  I"  Joseph  Brant  (Thaj'endanega),  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Mohawk  tribe ;  and  Red 
Jacket  (Sagoyewatha),  was  a  very  renowned  Seneca,  greatly  distinguished  for  his  eloquence 
Cornplanter,  who  lived  till  past  a  century  in  age,  was  also  a  distinguished  Seneca  chief.  Red  Jacket 
was  very  intemperate  toward  tlie  latter  part  of  his  life.  On  one  occasion  a  lady  inquired  after  his 
children.  He  had  lost  fourteen  by  consumption.  Bowing  his  head,  he  said :  "  Red  Jacket  was 
once  a  great  man,  and  in  favor  with  the  Great  Spirit.  He  was  a  lofty  pine  among  the  smaller  trees 
of  the  forest.  But  after  years  of  glory,  he  degraded  himself  by  drinking  the  tire-water  of  the  white 
man.  The  Great  Spirit  has  looked  upon  him  in  anger,  and  His  lightning  has  stripped  the  pine  of 
its  branches!"  2  Page  19.  3  Page  23.  <  Page  168. 
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stronc,  confederated  in  an  attempt  to  exterminate  the  Carolinians,'  the  Cataw- 
bas  were  among  them. 

They  were  again  the  active  allies  of  the  Carolinians  in  1760,  when  the 
Cherokees  made  war  upon  them,'  and  they  remained  true  friends  of  the  white 
people  afterward.  They  joined  the  Americans  during  the  Revolution,  and 
have  ever  since  experienced  the  fostering  care  of  the  State,  in  some  degree.' 
Their  chief  village  was  upon  the  Catawba  River,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fishing 
Creek,  in  Yorkville  district,  South  Carolina;  and  there  the  remnant  of  the 
nation,  numbering  less  than  a  hundred  souls,  were  living  upon  a  reservation,  a 
few  miles  square,  when  the  late  Civil  W.ir  began. 


CHAPTER   V. 

THE       CHEROKEES. 

Of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  the  Cherokees,  who  dwelt  westward  and  adjoining 
the  Tuscaroras'  and  Catawbas,^  among  the  high  hills  and  fertile  valleys,  have 
ever  been  the  most  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  civilization.  They  have  been 
properly  called  the  mountaineers  of  the  South.  Their  beautiful  land  e-xtended 
from  the  Carolina  Broad  River  on  the  east,  to  the  Alabama  on  the  west,  includ- 
ing the  whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  Georgia  from  the  head  waters  of  tlie  Ala- 
tamaha,  to  those  of  the  Tennessee.  It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  regions  of 
the  United  States. 

These  mountaineers  were  the  determined  foes  ot  the  Shawnoese,"  and  after 
many  conflicts,  they  finally  drove  them  from  the  country  south  of  the  Ohio 
River.  They  joined  with  the  Catawbas  and  the  white  people  against  the  Tus- 
caroras in  1712,'  but  were  members  of  the  great  confederation  against  the 
Carolinians  in  1715,^  which  we  shall  consider  hereafter. 

The  Five  Natioxs  and  the  Cherokees  had  bloody  contests  for  a  long  time. 
A  reconciliation  was  finally  effected  by  the  English  about  the  year  1750,  and 
the  Cherokees  became  the  allies  of  the  peace-makers,  against  the  French. 
They  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Du  Quesne  in  1758,^  but  their  irregular- 
ities, on  their  return  along  the  border  settlements  of  Virginia,  gave  the  white 
people  an  apparent  excuse  for  killing  two  or  three  warriors.  Hatred  was  en- 
gendered, and  the  Cherokees  soon  afterward  retaliated  by  spreading  destruction 

'  Page  170.  2  Page  204. 

'  In  1822,  a  Catawba  warrior  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  legislature  of  South  Cnrolina  for 
aid.  "I  pursued  the  deer  for  .subsistence,"  he  said,  "but  the  deer  are  disnppearing.  and  I  must 
starve.  God  ordained  me  for  the  forests,  and  mv  ambition  is  the  shade.  But  the  strength  of  my 
arm  decays,  and  my  feet  fail  me  in  tlie  cha.so.  The  hand  that  fought  lor  your  liberties  is  now  open 
to  you  for  relief"     A  pension  was  granted. 

<  Page  25.  s  Page  204.  «  Page  19. 

'  Page  168.  8  Page  no.  s  Page  186. 
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along  the  frontiers.'     Hostilities  continued  a  greater  portion  of  three  years, 
when  peace  was  established  in  1761,  and  no  more  trouble  ensued. 

During  the  Revolution  the  Cherokees  adhei-ed  to  the  British ;  and  for  eight 
years  afterward  they  continued  to  annoy  the  people  of  the  upper  country  of  the 
Carolinas.  They  were  reconciled  by  treaty  in  1791.  They  were  friends  of  the 
United  States  in  1812.  and  assisted  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Creeks.*  Civili- 
zation was  rapidly  elevating  them  from  the  condition  of  roving  savages,  to  agri- 
culturists and  artisans,  when  their  removal  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  required. 
They  had  established  schools,  a  printing  press,  and  other  means  for  improve- 
ment and  culture,  when  they  were  compelled  to  leave  their  farms  for  a  new 
home  in  the  wilderness.^  They  are  in  a  fertile  country,  watered  by  the 
Arkansas  and  its  tributaries,  and  now  [1883]  number  about  fourteen  thousand 
souls.     They  were  in  a  prosperous  condition  when  the  late  Civil  War  began.' 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE    UCHEES. 

In  the  pleasant  country  extending  from  the  Savannah  River,  at  Augusta, 
westward  to  Milledgeville,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Oconee  and  the  head 
waters  of  the  Ogeechee  and  Chattahooche.  the  Europeans  found  a  remnant  of 
the  once  powerful  nation  of  the  Uciiees.  Their  language  was  exceedingly 
harsh,  and  totally  unlike  that  of  any  other  people  on  the  continent.  They 
claimed  to  be  descendants  of  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
took  great  pride  in  the  fact ;  and  they  had  no  tradition  of  their  ever  occupy- 
ing any  other  territory  than  the  domain  on  which  they  were  found.  They, 
too,  have  been  driven  beyond  the  Mississippi  by  the  pressure  of  civilization, 
and  have  become  partially  absorbed  by  the  Creeks,  with  whom  less  than 
800  souls  yet  [Isy-J]  remain.  They  are,  in  (;ut,  an  extinct  nation,  and 
their  language  is  almost  forgotten. 


'  Page  20-1.  '  Page  428. 

3  A  native  Cherokee,  named  by  the  white  people,  George  Guess  (.Sequoyah),  who  was  ignorant 
of  every  language  but  his  own,  seeing  boolis  in  tlie  missionary  schools,  and  being  told  that  the 
characters  represented  the  words  of  the  spoken  English  language,  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a 
written  language  for  his  people.  He  first  made  a  separate  character  for  each  word,  but  this  made 
the  whole  matter  too  voluminous,  and  he  formed  a  syllabic  alphabet  of  eighty-tive  characters.  It 
was  soon  ascertained  that  this  was  sufficient,  even  for  the  copious  language  of  the  Cherokees,  and 
this  sj'llabic  alphabet  was  soon  adopted,  in  the  preparation  of  books  for  the  missionary  schools.  In 
1826,  a  newspaper,  called  the  Clierokee  Phcenir,  printed  m  the  new  characters,  was  established. 
Many  of  the  native  Cherokees  are  now  well  educated,  but  the  great  body  uf  the  natives  are  in  ig- 
norance. 

*  Note  4.  page  32. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

THE     NATCHEZ. 

Of  this  once  considerable  nation,  who  inhabited  the  borders  of  tlie  Missis- 
sippi, where  a  modern  city  now  perpetuates  their  name,  very  little  is  known. 
When  first  discovered  by  the  French,  they  occupied  a  territory  about  as  large 
as  that  inhabited  by  the  lichees.  It  extended  north-easterly  from  the  Missis- 
sippi along  the  valley  of  the  Pearl  River,  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Chickasa- 
hawi  For  a  long  time  they  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  nation  of  Mobilian 
tribes,  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  but  their  language  proved  them  to  be  a 
distinct  people.  They  were  sun-worshippers ;  and  from  this  circumstance, 
som?  had  supposed  that  they  had  once  been  in  intimate  communication  with 
the  adorers  of  the  gi'eat  luminary  in  Central  and  South  America,  in  many 
things  they  were  much  superior  to  their  neighbors,  and  displayed  signs  of  the 
refinement  of  a  former  more  civihzed  condition.  They  became  jealous  of  the 
French  on  their  first  appearance  upon  the  Mississippi,  and  finally  they  con- 
spired, with  others,  to  drive  the  intruders  from  the  country.  The  French  fell 
upon,  and  almost  annihilated  the  nation,  in  1730.  They  never  recovered  from 
the  shock,  and  after  maintaining  a  feeble  nationality  for  almost  a  century,  they 
have  become  merged  into  the  Creek  confederacy.  They  now  [1883]  number 
less  than  three  hundred  souls,  and  their  language,  in  its  purity,  is  unknown. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE     MOBILIAN     TRIBES. 

Like  the  Algonquins  and  Iroquois  nations,  the  Mobilian  was  composed  of 
a  great  number  of  tribes,  speaking  difierent  dialects  of  the  same  lano-uacre. 
Their  territory  was  ne.xt  in  e.xtent  to  that  of  the  Algonquins.'  It  stretched 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  fi-om  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  more  than  six 
hundred  miles  ;  up  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  ;  and  along 
the  Atlantic  to  Cape  Fear.  It  comprised  a  greater  portion  of  the  present  State 
of  Georgia,  the  whole  of  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  and  parts  of  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.  The  r.ation  was  divided  into  three  grand 
confederacies  of  tribes,  namely,  Muscogees  or  Creeks  Choctaws,  and  Chick- 
asaws. 

'  Page  17. 
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The  Creek  Confederacy  extended  from  the 
Atlantic  westward  to  the  high  lauds  which  sep- 
arate the  waters  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee 
Rivers,  including  a  great  portion  of  the  States  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia,  and  the  whole  of  Florida. 
Oglethorpe's  first  interviews'  with  the  natives  at 
Savannah,  were  with  people  of  this  confederacv. 

SOUTHERN  INDIANS.  '  ^      '^ 

The  Yamassees,  or  Savannahs  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  and  the  Seminoles  of  Florida,  were  of  the  Creek  confederacy. 
The  latter  were  strong  and  warlike.  They  were  at  the  head  of  the  Indian 
confederacy,  to  destroy  the  white  people,  in  1715.'^  When  the  general  dis- 
persion followed  that  abortive  attempt,  the  Yamassees  took  refuge  with,  the 
Spaniards  of  Florida.  Small  bands  often  annoyed  the  white  frontier  settle- 
ments of  Georgia,  but  they  were  not  engaged  in  general  hostilities  until  the 
Revolution,  when  the  whole  Creek  confederacy^  took  part  with  the  British. 

The  most  inveterate  and  treacherous  enemy  of  the  white  people,  have  ever 
been  the  Seminoles.  Bands  of  them  often  went  out  upon  the  war-path,  with 
the  Yamassees,  to  slay  the  pale-faces.  They  joined  the  British  in  1812--14; 
and  m  1817  they  renewed  hostilities.^  They  were  subdued  by  General  Jzivk- 
son,  and  afterwai-d  remained  comparatively  quiet  until  1835,  when  they  agam 
attacked  the  white  settlements.'  They  were  subjugated  in  1842,  after  many 
lives  and  much  treasure  had  been  sacrificed.'  A  few  of  them  yet  [1883] 
remain  in  the  everglades  of  Florida,  but  a  greater  portion  of  the  tribe  have 
gone  west  of  the  Mississippi,  witli  the  other  members  of  the  Creek  confederacy. 
The  Creeks  proper  now  [1883]  number  about  fifteen  thousand  souls.  The 
number  of  the  \\bole  confederacy  is  about  twenty-four  tliousand.  They 
occupy  lands  upon  the  Arkansas  and  its  tributaries,  and  are  among  the  most 
peaceable  and  order-loving  of  the  banished  tribes. 

In  the  beautiful  country  bordering  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  extending 
west  of  the  Creeks  to  the  Mississippi,  lived  the  Choctaws.  They  were  an  agri- 
cullural  people  when  the  Europeans  discovered  them;  and,  attached  to  home 
and  quiet  pursuits,  they  have  ever  been  a  peaceful  people.  Their  wars  have 
always  been  on  the  defensive,  and  they  never  had  public  feuds  with  either  their 
Spanish,  French,  or  English  neighbors.  They,  too,  have  been  compelled  t(" 
abandon  their  native  country  for  the  uncultivated  wilderness  west  of  Arkansas, 
between  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers.  They  now  [188.3]  number  about  thirteen 
thousand  souls.     They  retain  their  peaceable  character  in  their  new  homes. 

The  Chickasaw  tribe  inhabited  the  country  along  the  Mississippi,  from  the 
borders  of  the  Choctaw  domain  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  eastward  beyond  the  Ten- 
nessee to  the  lands  of  the  Cherokees'  and  Shawnees."  This  warlike  people  were 
the  early  friends  of  the  English,  and  the  most  inveterate  foes  of  the  French, 

'Page  102.  2  Pa<re  no. 

'  This  confederacy  now  [1883]  consists  of  tlie  Creeks  proper,  S'.-"iini>Ics.  Natchez,  Hichittiea, 
and  Alabamas.     The  Creeks,  like  many  other  tribes,  claim  to  be  the  Original  People. 

<  Page  44S.  '  P.ige  466.  «  Page  468.  '  Page  27.  ^  Page  19. 
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■who  had  twice  [1736-1740]  invaded  their  country.  They  adhered  to  the 
British  during  the  Revolution,  but  since  that  time  they  have  held  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  remnant,  about  four 
thousand  in  number,  are  upon  lands  almost  a  hundred  leagues  westward  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Thus,  with  almost  chronological  brevity,  we  have  given  an  outline  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  Aboriginal  nations  with  whom  the  first  European  settlers 
in  the  United  States  became  acquainted.  They  have  now  no  legal  habitation 
eastward  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  fragments  of  those  powerful  tribes  who 
once  claimed  sovereignty  over  twenty-four  degrees  of  longitude  and  twenty 
degrees  of  latitude,  are  now  [1883]  compressed  within  a  quadrangle  of  about 
nine  degrees,  between  the  Red  and  Missouri  Rivers.'  Whether  the  grave  of 
the  last  of  those  great  tribes  shall  be  within  their  present  domain,  or  in  some 
valley  among  the  crags  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  expediency  will  hereafter 
determine. 


^  ■  »  ■  ^ 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE    DAHCOTAH    OR    SIOUX    TRIBES. 

The  French  were  the  earliest  explorers  of  the  regions  of  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Mississippi,  and  they  found  a  great  number  of  tribes  west  of  that  river 
who  spoke  dialects  of  the  same  language.  They  occupied  the  vast  domain  from 
the  Arkansas  on  the  south,  to  the  western  tributary  of  Lake  Winnipeg  on  the 
north,  and  westward  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These 
have  been  classed  into  four  grand  divisions,  namely,  the  Winnebagoes,  who 
inhabited  the  country  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi,  among  the 
Algonquins  ;'^  the  Assixniboins  and  SlOUX  proper,  the  most  northerly  nation ; 
the  MiNETAREE  Group  in  the  Minnesota  Territory,  and  the  Southern  Sioux, 
who  dwelt  in  the  country  between  the  Arkansas  and  Platte  Rivers,  and  whose 
hunting-ground  extended  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  most  uneasy  of  these  tribes  were  the  Winnebagoes,  who  often  attacked 
the  Sioux  west  of  the  Mississippi.  They  generally  lived  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Algonquins,  after  their  martial  spirit  was  somewhat  subdued  by  the 
Illinois,  who,  in  1640,  almost  exterminated  them.     They  were  enemies  to  the 

'  Mr.  Bancroft  [II.,  253]  after  consulting  the  most  reliable  authorities  on  the  subject,  makes  the 
following  estimate  of  the  entire  Aboriginal  population  in  1650  Algonquins,  90,000;  Ea-stern 
Sioux,  less  than  3,000;  Iroquois,  including  their  southern  kindred,  abovit  17,000;  Catawbas,  3,000, 
Cherokees  (now  more  numerous  than  ever),  12,000;  Mobilian  tribes,  50,000;  Uchees,  1,000; 
Natchez,  4,000 — m  all,  180,000.  Tliese  were  the  only  nations  and  tribes  then  known.  With  the 
expansion  of  our  territory  westward  and  southward,  we  hnvc  embrnccd  iiumernus  Indian  mtions. 
some  of  them  quite  populous,  until  the  numijcr  of  tlie  estimate  above  given  has  been  almost 
doubled,  according  ti)  the  late  census. 

'Page  17. 
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Uiiit(Kl  States  during  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,'  and  they  confeder- 
ated with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  in  iiostilities  against  the  white  people,  under 
Black  Hawk,  in  1832.'  The  tribe,  now  [1881]  less  than  four  thousand  strong, 
are  seated  upon  the  Mississippi,  about  eighty  miles  above  St.  Paul,  the  capital 
of  Minnesota.     Fear  of  the  white  people  keeps  them  quiet. 

In  the  cold,  wet  country  of  the  North,  the  Assiniboins  yet  inhabit  their  na- 
tive land.  Having  separated  from  the  nation,  they  are  called  "  rebels."  Their 
neighbors,  the  Sioux  proper,  were  first  visited  by  the  French  in  1660,  and 
have  ever  been  regarded  as  the  most  fierce  and  warlike  people  on  the  continent. 
They  also  occupy  their  ancient  domain,  and  are  now  [1883]  abou-  fifteen 
thousand  strong. 

Further  westward  are  the  Minetarees,  Mandans,  and  Crows,  who  form  the 
MiNETAREE  Group.  They  are  classed  with  the  Dahcotalis  or  Sioux,  although 
the  languages  have  only  a  slight  affinity.  The  ]\Iinetarees  and  Mandans  num- 
ber about  three  thousand  souls  each.  They  cultivate  the  soil,  and  live  in  vil- 
lages. The  Crows  number  about  fifteen  hundred,  and  are  wanderers  and 
hunters.  The  Mandans  are  very  light-colored.  Some  suppose  them  to  be 
descendants  of  a  colony  from  Wales,  who,  it  is  believed,  came  to  America 
under  Madoc,  the  son  of  a  ^Velsii  prince,  in  the  twelfth  century.^ 

There  are  eight  ni  number  of  the  Southern  Sioux  tribes,  namely,  the 
Arkansas,  Osages,  Kansas,  lowas,  Missouries,  Otoes,  Omahas,  and  Puncahs. 
They  are  cultivators  and  hunters.  They  live  in  villages  a  part  of  the  year, 
and  are  abroad  upon  their  hunting-grounds  during  the  remainder.  Of  these 
tribes,  the  Osages  are  the  most  warlike  and  powerful.  All  of  the  Southern 
Sioux  tribes  are  upon  lands  watered  by  the  Missouri  and  the  Platte,  and  their 
tributaries. 


CHAPTER    X. 

TUE    EXTREME   "WESTERN    TRIBES. 

Within  a  few  years,  our  domain  has  been  widely  expanded,  and  in  our 
newly-acquired  possessions  on  the  borders  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
the  recently  organized  Territories  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  are  numer- 
ous powerful  and  warlike  tribes,'  of  whom  little  is  known,  and  whose  history 

'  Page  260.  2  Page  287. 

'  It  is  said  that  Madoc,  son  of  Prince  Owen  Gwignedd,  sailed  from  Wales,  wjtli  ten  ships  anil 
three  hundred  men,  at  about  the  year  1170,  on  an  exploring  voyage,  and  never  returned.  Maiiv 
learned  conjectures  have  been  expressed,  and  among  them  the  t>elief  that  tlie  expedition  reached 
the  American  continent,  and  became  the  progenitors  of  the  Mandans,  or  White  Indians,  of  our 
western  plains. 

'  The  whole  number  of  Indians  within  the  ;rresent  limits  of  the  United  States,  in  1881,  accord- 
ing to  official  estimates,  was  a  little  less  th.m  300.0U0  There  are  about  1 5,000  in  tlie  States  east- 
ward of  the  Missis.sippi,  principally  in  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin :  the  remainder,  i  on^i.si- 
iug  of  Oherokees.  Choct.iw.s.  and  Semjnoles,  being  iu  North  llarolina.  Mis.sissippi,  and  Florida     TI.m 
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has  no  connection  with  that  of  tlie  people  of  the  United  States,  except  tlie  fact 
tiiat  they  were  original  occupants  of  the  soil,  and  that  some  of  them,  especially 
the  California  and  Oregon  Indians,  yet  [1883]  dispute  our  right  to  sovereignty. 
Of  these,  the  Comauches  and  Apaches  of  California  are  the  most  warhke.  The 
Pawnees  upon  the  Great  Plains  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  very  numer- 
ous, but  not  so  warlike ;  and  the  Utahs,  among  the  Wasatch  and  neighboring 
ranges,  are  strong  in  numbers.  Further  northward  and  westward  are  the 
Blackfeet,  Crow,  Snake,  Nezperces,  and  Flathead  Indians,  and  smaller  clans, 
with  petty  chiefs,  whose  domains  stretch  away  toward  the  Knisteneaux  and 
Esquimaux  on  the  extreme  north. 

These  tribes  are  rapidly  fading  in  the  light  of  modern  civilization,  and  are 
destined  to  total  annihilation.  The  scythe  of  human  progress  is  steadily  cut- 
ting its  swathes  over  all  their  lands  ;  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
foot-prints  of  the  Indians  will  be  no  more  known  within  the  domain  of  our  Re- 
public. In  future  years,  the  dusky  son  of  an  exile,  coming  from  the  far-oiF 
borders  of  the  Slave  Lake,  will  be  gazed  at  in  the  streets  of  a  city  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yellow  Stone,  with  as  much  wonder  as  the  Oneida  woman,  with  her  blue 
cloth  blanket  and  bead- work  merchandize  is  now  [1883]  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  So  the  Aboriginals  of  our  land  are  passing  away,  and  even  now  they 
may  chant  in  sorrow  : 

"  We,  the  rightful  lords  of  yore, 
Are  the  rightful  lords  no  more ; 
LiKe  ".he  silver  mist,  we  fail. 
Like  the  red  leaves  on  the  gale — 
Fa/I,  Uke  shadows,  when  the  dawning 
Waves  the  bright  flag  of  the  morning." 

J.  McLellax,  Je. 

"  I  will  weep  for  a  season,  in  bitterness  fed,  ' 

For  my  kindred  are  gone  to  the  hiUs  of  the  dead ; 
But  they  died  not  of  hunger,  or  lingering  decay — 
The  hand  of  the  white  man  hath  swept  them  away." 

Henry  Rowe  Schoolcraft. 


numher  in  Minnesota  and  along  the  frontiers  of  tlie  Western  States  and  Texas  (most  of  thera  emi- 
grants from  tlie  country  eastward  of  the  Mississippi),  is  estimated  lat  80,000.  Those  on  the  Plains 
and  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  not  within  any  organized  Territory,  at  .'iO,000;  in  Te.xas.  at 
25,000;  in  New  Mexico,  at  30,000;  in  California,  at  78,000;  in  Utah,  at  10,000;  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territories,  at  20,000; — total,  308,000.  For  more  minute  accounts  of  the  Indians, 
see  Heckewelder's  "History  of  the  Indian  Nations;"  Schoolcraft's  "Algic  Researches;" 
M'Kinney's  "History  of  the  Indian  Tribes;"  Drake's  "Book  of  the  Indians;"  CatUn's  "Letters 
and  Notes;"  Schoolcraft's  "Notes  on  the  Iroquois." 

To  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the  National  Government  is  intrusted  the  administration 
of  Indian  affairs.  At  this  time  [1883]  the  stocks  and  bonds  held  by  the  Department  in  trust  for 
the  Indians,  from  the  income  of  which  annuities  are  paid  to  them,  amount  to  more  than  three 
millions  of  dollars. 
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SCANDINAVIAN    VOYAGES    AND    DISCOVERIES. 


AMERIGO  VESPUCCI. 


0.\;i  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  un- 
solved problems  of  history,  is  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  alleged  discovery  of  America  by  mariners  of  north- 
ern Europe,  almost  five  hundred  years  before  Columbus  left 
Palos,  in  Spain,  to  accomplish  that  great  event.  The  tales  and 
poetry  of  Iceland  abound  with  intimations  of  such  discoveries ; 
and  records  of  early  voyages  from  Iceland  to  a  continent  south- 
westward  of  Greenland,  have  been  found.  These,  and  the  re- 
sults of  recent  investigations,  appear  to  prove,  by  the  strongest 
circumstqmtial  evidence,  that  the  New  England'  coast  was  vis- 
ited, and  that  settlements  thereon  were  attempted  by  Scandi- 
navian navigrators,'-  almost  five  centuries  before  the  jrreat  Genoese 
undertook  his  first  voyage  in  quest  of  a  western  passage  to 
India. 


'  The  States  of  our  Union  eastwanl  of  Xi'iv  Yark  are  collectively  calleil  Xesv  Enj^land.     P.  74. 
2  The  ancients  called  the  territory  wliich  cimtains  modern  Norway,  Swe.leii,  Deutuark,  Lapland, 
fccland,  Finland,  etc.,  by  the  general  name  of  Scandinavia. 
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NORMAN   SHIP. 


The  navigators  of  northern  Europe  were  remarkable  for  their  boldness  and 
perseverance.  They  discovered  Iceland  in  the  year  860,  and  colonized  it. 
In  890  they  colonized  Greenland,  and  planted  colonies  there  also.  There  was 
traffic,  friendly  and  lucrative,  between  the  colonists  of  Iceland  and  Greenland, 
and  the  parent  Norwegians  and  Danes,  as  early  as  the  year  950,  and  no  mar- 
iners were  so  adventurous  as  these  Northmen.  Li 
the  year  1002,  according  to  an  Icelandic  chronicle,  a 
Norwegian  vessel,  commanded  by  Captain  Lief,  sailed 
from  Iceland  for  Greenland.  A  gale  drove  the  voy- 
agers to  the  coast  of  Labrador.  They  explored  the 
shores  southward  to  the  region  of  a  genial  climate, 
where  they  found  noble  forests  and  abundance  of 
grapes.  This,  it  is  supposed,  was  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.     Other  voyages  to  the  new-found  land  were 

afterward  made  by  the  adventurous  Scandinavians,  and  they  appear  to  have 
extended  their  explorations  as  far  as  Rhode  Island — perhaps  as  far  south  as 
Cape  May. 

It  is  further  asserted  that  settlements  in  that  pleas- 
ant climate  were  attempted,  and  that  the  child  of  a  Scan- 
dinavian mother  was  born  upon  the  shore  of  Mount  Hope 
Bay,  in  Rhode  Island.'  In  the  absence  of  actual  charts 
and  maps,  to  fix  these  localities  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
of  course  they  must  be  subjects  of  conjecture  only,  for 
these  explorers  left  no  traces  of  their  presence  here,  un- 
less it  shall  be  conceded  that  the  round  tower  at  New- 
port,' about  the  origin  of  which  history  and  tradition  are 
silent,  was  built  by  the  Northmen. 

The  period  of  this  alleged  discovery  was  that  of  the  dark  ages,  when  ig- 
norance brooded  over  Europe,  like  thick  night.  Information  of  these  voyages 
seems  not  to  have  spread,  and  no  records  of  intercourse  with  a  western  conti- 
nent later  than  1120,  have  been  found.  The  great  discovery,  if  made,  was  for- 
gotten, or  remembered  only  in  dim  traditionary  tales  of  tiie  exploits  of  the  old 
"  Sea-Kings''^  of  the  North.     For  centuries  afterward,  America  was  an  un- 


TOWER  AT   NEWPORT. 


'  The  old  chronicle  referred  to  says  that  Gudrida,  wife  of  a  Scandinavian  navigator,  gave  birth 
to  a  child  in  America,  to  whom  she  gave  tlie  name  of  Snorre  ;  and  it  is  further  asserted  tliat  Ber- 
tel  Tliorwalsden,  the  great  Danish  sculptor,  was  a  descendant  of  this  early  white  American.  The 
records  of  these  voyages  were  compiled  by  Bishop  Thorlack,  of  Iceland,  who  was  also  a  descendant 
of  Snorre. 

■^  Tins  structure  is  of  unhewn  stone,  laid  in  mortar  made  of  the  gravel  of  the  soil  around,  and 
oyster-shell  lime.  It  is  a  cylinder  resting  upon  eiglit  round  columns,  twenty-tliree  feet  in  diameter, 
and  twenty-four  feet  in  height  It  was  originally  covered  with  stucco.  It  seems  to  have  stood 
there  when  the  white  people  first  visited  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Narraganset  Indians,  it  is  as- 
serted, had  no  tradition  of  its  origin.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  all  things  considered,  of  its  having 
been  constructed  by  those  northern  navigators,  who  made  attempts  at  settlement  in  that  vicimty. 

'  This  name  was  given  to  bold  adventurers  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  who  rebelled 
against  Gorm  the  Old  of  Norway,  and  Harold  Fairhair  of  Denmark,  their  conquerors,  forsook  their 
country,  settled  upon  the  islands  of  the  North  Sea,  and  Greenland,  and  from  tlience  went  forth 
vpon  piratical  expeditions,  even  as  far  .south  as  the  pleasant  coasts  of  France.  They  trafficked,  as 
well  as  plundered;  and  finally  sweeping  over  Denmark  and  Germany,  obtained  possession  of  soma 
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known  region.  It  had  no  place  upon  maps,  unless  as  an  imaginary  island 
witiiout  a  name,  nor  in  tlie  most  acute  geogi-apliical  theories  of  the  learned. 
When  Columbus  conceived  the  grand  idea  of  reaching  Asia  by  sailing  westward, 
110  whisper  of  those  Scandinavian  voyages  was  heard  in  Europe. 


CHAPTER    II. 


SPANISH    VOYAGES    AND    DISCOVERIES. 


The  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  distinguished  for  great  commer- 
cial activity.  Sluggish  Europe  was  just  awaking  from  its  slumber  of  centuries, 
and  maritime  discoveries  were  prosecuteil  with  untiring  zeal  by  the  people 
inhabiting  the  great  south-western  peninsula  covered  by  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
France.  The  incentives  to  make  these  discoveries  grew  out  of  the  political 
condition  of  Europe,  and  the  promises  of  great  commercial  advantages.  The 
rich  commerce  of  the  East  centered  in  Rome,  when  that  empire  overshad- 
owed the  known  world.  AVhcn  it  fell  into  fragments,  the  Italian  cities  con- 
tinued their  monopoly  of  the  rich  trade  of  the  Indies.  Provinces  which  had 
arisen  into  independent  kingdoms,  became  jealous  of  these  cities,  so  rapidly 
outstripping  them  in  power  and  opulence ;  and  Castile  and  Portugal,  in  par- 
ticular, engaged  in  efforts  to  open  a  direct  trade  with  the  East.  The  ocean  was 
the  only  highway  for  such  commerce,  toward  which  the  rivals  could  look  with 
a  hope  of  success.  The  errors  of  geographical  science  interposed  great  obsta- 
cles. Popular  belief  pictured  an  impassable  region  of  fire  beyond  Cape  Baja- 
dor,  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  but  bold  navigators,  under  the  auspices  of  Prince 
Henry  of  Portugal,  soon  penetrated  that  dreaded  latitude,  crossed  the  torrid 
zone,  and,  going  around  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  opened  a  pathway 
to  the  East,  through  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Portuguese  court  at  Lisbon  soon  became  a 
point  of  great  attraction  to  the  learned  and  adven- 
turous. .  Among  others  came  Christopher  Columbus, 
the  son  of  a  wool-carder  of  Genoa,  a  mariner  of 
great  experience  and  considerable  repute,  and  then 
in  the  prime  of  life.  In  person  he  was  tall  and 
commanding,  and,  in  manners,  exceedingly  winning 
and  graceful,  for  one  unaccustomed  to  the  polish  of 
courts,  or  the  higher  orders  in  society.  The  rudi- 
ments of  geometry,  which  he   had  learned   in  the 


of  tlie  best  portions  of  Gaul.  They  finally  invaded  the  British  Islands,  and  placed  Canute  upon 
Hie  throne  of  Alfred.  It  was  among  these  people  that  chivalry,  as  an  institution,  originated  ;  and 
back  to  those  "  Sea-Kings"  we  may  look  for  the  hardiest  elements  of  progress  among  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 
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university  of  Pavia,  had  been  for  years  working  out  a  magnificent  theory  in 
his  mind,  and  he  came  to  Lisbon  to  seek  an  opportunity  to  test  its  trutli. 

Fortune  appeared  to  smile  beneficently  upon  Columbus,  during  his  early 
residence  in  Lisbon.  He  soon  loved  and  married  the  daughter  of  Palestrello, 
a  deceased  navigator  of  eminence,  and  he  became  possessed  of  nautical  papers 
of  great  value.  They  poured  new  light  upon  his  mind.  His  convictions 
respecting  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  and  the  necessity  of  a  continent  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  to  balance  the  land  in  the  eastern  hemisphere ;  or  at  least  a 
nearer  approach  of  eastern  Asia  to  the  shores  of  western  Europe,  than  geo- 
graphical science  had  yet  revealed,  assumed  the  character  of  demonstrated 
realities.  He  was  disposed  to  credit  the  narratives  of  Plato  and  other  ancient 
writers,  respecting  the  existence  of  a  continent  beyond  the  gloi'ious,  but  long- 
lost,  island  of  Atlantis,  in  the  waste  of  waters  westward  of  Europe.  He  was 
convinced  that  Asia  could  be  reached  much  sooner  by  sailing  westward,  than 
by  going  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope."  He  based  his  whole  theory  upon 
the  fundamental  belief  that  the  earth  was  a  terraqueous  globe,  which  might  be 
traveled  round  from  east  to  west,  and  that  men  stood  foot  to  foot  at  opposite 
points.  This,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  seventy  years  before  Copernicus 
announced  his  theory  of  the  form  and  motion  of  the  planets  [1543],  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  [1633J  before  Galileo  was  compelled,  before  the 
court  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  to  renounce  his  belief  in  the  diurnal  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth. 

A  deep  religious  sentiment  imbued  tlie  whole  being  of  Columbus,  and  he 
became  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  were  people  beyond  the 
waste  of  waters  westward,  unto  whom  he  was  commissioned  by  heaven  to 
carry  the  Gospel."  With  the  lofty  aspirations  which  his  theory  and  his  faith 
gave  him,  he  prosecuted  his  plans  with  great  ardor.  He  made  a  voyage  -co 
Iceland,  and  sailed  a  hundred  leagues  beyond,  to  the  ice-fields  of  the  polar  cir- 
cle. He  probably  heard,  there,  vague  traditions  of  early  voyages  to  a  western 
continent,'  which  gave  stren<rth  to  his  own  convictions:  and  on  his  return,  he 
laid  his  plans  first  before  his  countrymen,  the  Genoese  (who  rejected  them), 
and  then  before  the  monarchs  of  England'  and  Portugal. 

The  Portuguese  monarch  ap^^eared  to  comprehend  the  grand  idea  of  Colum- 
bus, but  it  was  too  lofty  for  the  conceptions  of  his  council  and  the  pedantic 
wise  men  of  Lisbon.  For  a  long  time  Columbus  was  annoyed  by  delays  on  the 
part  of  those  to  who.-se  judgment  the  king  deferred ;  and  attempts  were  meanly 
ami  clandestinely  made  to  get  from  Columbus  the  information  which  he  pos- 
sessed. While  awaiting  a  decision,  his  wife  died.  The  last  link  that  bound 
him  to  Portugal  was  broken,  and,  taking  his  little  son  Diego  by  the  hand,  he 

'  This  point  was  first  discovered  by  Diaz,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  who  naiiK'il  it  Stormy  Cape. 
But  King  Joha,  believing  it  to  bo  that  remote  extremity  of  Africa  so  long  sought,  named  it  Gape 
oj  Good  Hope.     Vasco  de  Gama  passed  it  in  1497,  and  made  his  way  to  tlie  E:»st  Indies  beyond. 

*  His  name  was  suggestive  of  a  mission.  Cliristo  or  Clirist,  and  Colombo,  a  pigeon — carrier- 
pigeon.  By  this  combination  of  significant  words  in  his  name,  lie  believed  himself  to  be  a  Ghrist, 
or  Gospel-hearer,  to  the  heathen,  and  he  often  signed  his  name  Christo-lbrens,  or  Christ-bearer. 

3  Page  34  <  Page  46 
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departed  on  foot  to  hy  his  proposition  before  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,'  the 
monarchs  of  Spain — occupants  of  the  united  thrones  of  Arragon  and  Castile. 

Very  poor,  and  greatly  dispirited,  Columlius  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the 
monastery  of  Rabida,  near  the  little  port  from  whence  he  afterward  sailed,  and 
begged  food  and  shelter  for  himself  and  child.  The  good  Father  Marchena 
received  him  kindly,  entered  warmly  into  his  plans,  and  was  of  essential  service 
to  him  afterward.  Through  him  Columbus  obtained  access  to  the  court :  but 
the  war  with  the  JNIoors.  then  raging,  delayed  an  opportunity  for  an  audience 
with  the  monarchs  for  a  long  time.  Yet  he  was  not  idle.  He  employed  him- 
self in  the  alternate  pursuits  of  science,  and  engagements  in  some  of  the  military 
campaigns.  He  was  continually  treated  with  great  deference  by  the  court  and 
nobility,  and  at  length  his  importunities  were  heeded.  A  council  of  the  learned 
men  of  the  nation  was  convened  at  Salamanca,  to  consider  his  plans  and  propo- 
sitions.' The  majority  pronounced  his  scheme  vain  and  impracticable,  and 
unworthy  of  the  support  of  the  government.  But  a  minority  of  the  council, 
wiser  than  the  rest,  did  not  acquiesce  in  this  decision,  and,  with  Cardinal  Men- 
doza  and  other  oiEcers  of  government,  they  encouraged  the  navigator  by  prom.- 
ises  of  their  continual  support.  But  he  became  disgusted  by  procrastination, 
and  abandoning  the  hope  of  royal  aid,  he  applied  to  two  wealthy  dukes  for 
assistance.  They  refused,  and  he  left  with  a  determination  to  lay  his  plans  before 
the  King  of  France. 

Columbus  had  been  encouraged  by  Father  Mar- 
cliena  (who  had  been  Isabella's  confessor),^  and  through 
lui  intercession,  the  navigator  was  recalled  before  he 
had  entered  France.  He  sought  and  obtained  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  the  queen.  To  her  he  revealed 
all  his  plans ;  told  her  of  the  immense  treasures  that 
lay  hidden  in  that  far  distant  India'  which  might  be 
easily  reached  by  a  shorter  way,  and  pleaded  eloquently 
for  aid  in  his  pious  design  of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen  of  unknown  lands.  The  last  appeal  aroused 
the  religious  zeal  of  Isabella,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Crusad.ers,'  she  dismissed  Columbus  with  the  assuranci 


I  Isabella  was  a  sister  of  the  profligate  Henry  the  Fourth  of  Castile  and  Leon.  She  was  a  pious, 
virtuous,  and  high-minded  woman,  tlion  almo.st  a  phenomenon  in  courts.  She  was  of  middle  size, 
and  well  formed,  with  a  fair  complexion,  aulrarn  liair,  and  clear,  Vjlue  eyes. 

^  See  the  picture  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  The  Council  was  composed  of  the  professors  of 
the  university,  various  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  learned  friars.  They  were  nearly  all  preju- 
diced against  the  poor  navigator,  and  he  soon  discovered  tliat  ignorance  and  bigotry  would  defeat 
his  purposes. 

3  All  Roman  Catholics  are  obliged  to  confess  their  sins  to  a  priest.  Rich  and  titled  persons 
often  had  a  priest  confessor  for  themselves  and  their  families  exclusively. 

*  Marco  Polo  and  other  travelers  had  related  wonderful  stories  of  the  beauty  and  wealth 
of  a  country  beyond  the  limits  of  geographical  knowledge,  and  had  thus  inflamed  the  avarice  and 
ambition  of  the" rich  and  powerfid.  The  country  wa.s  called  Zipangi,  and  also  Cathay.  It  included 
China  and  adiacent  islands. 

5  About  TOO  years  ago,  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe  fitted  out  expeditions  to  conquer 
Palestine,  with  the  avowed  object  of  rescuing  the  sepulcher  of  Jesus,  at  Jerusalem,  from  the  hands 
of  the  Turks.  These  were  called  crusades — hohj  wars.  Tlie  lives  of  two  milUons  of  people  were 
lost  in  them. 
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tliat  he  should  have  her  aid  in  fitting  out  an  exploring  e.xpedition,  even  if  it  should 
reijuire  the  pawning  of  her  crown  jewels  to  obtain  the  money.  And  Isabella  was 
faithful  to  her  promise.  She  fitted  out  two  caravels  (light  coasting  ships),  and 
C'lilumbus,  by  the  aid  of  friends,  equipped  a  third  and  larger  one.  With  this  little 
fl>.'et,  bearing  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  he  left  Palos,  on  the  Tinto  River, 
in  Andalusia,  on  Friday,  the  3d  of  August,  1492,  to  explore  the  stormy  Atlantic' 

Columbus  started  on  that  perilous  voyage  without  a  reliable  chart  for  his 
guidance,  and  no  director  in  his  course  but  the  sun  and  stars,  and  the  imperfect 
mariner's  compass,  then  used  only  by  a  few  in  navigating  the  pleasant  seas  of 
the  Old  World.  After  various  delays  at  the  Canary  Islands,  they  left  them  in 
tlie  dim  distance  behind,  on  Sunday,  the  'Jth  of  September.  The  broad  At- 
lantic, mysterious  and  unknown,  was  before  them.  A  voyage  of  great  trial  for 
tht.'  navigator  was  now  fiiirly  entered  upon.  His  theory  taught  him  to  believe 
that  he  would  reach  Asia  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  But  weeks  wore  away  • 
the  needle'  became  unfaithful ;  alarm  and  discontent  prevailed,  and  several 
times  his  followers  were  on  the  point  of  compelling  him  to  turn  back. 

One  pleasant  evening  (the  11th  of  October),  the  perfumes  of  flowers  came 
upon  the  night  breeze,  as  tokens  of  approach  to  land.  The  vesper  hymn  to  the 
Virgin  was  sung,  and  Columbus,  after  recounting  the  blessings  of  God  thus  far 
manifested  in  the  voyage,  assured  the  crews  that  he  confidently  expected  to  sec 
land  in  the  morning.  Yet  they  hesitated  to  believe,  for  twice  before  they  had 
been  mocked  by  other  indications  of  land 
being  near.^     On  the  high  poop  of  his  \  \ 

vessel  the  great  navigator  sat  watching  I  '\i»fc'"4>. 

until  midnight,  when  he  saw  the  glim-  \     V  X?J^ 

mer  of  moving  lights  upon  the  verge  of       \     u  J»J^  l[v^\t/W%    ^       ' 

the  horizon.     He  called  others  to  con-       N fiS^^^Sf^ Ml  Mefi- 
firm   his   vision,  for  he  was  fearful  of      J™HBH|^3i^^^^Si3'^ll'fc'Uii\\ 
mistake.     They,  too,  perceived  blazing    ^^^^^^^^Hp&HB^^^I^^cli 
torches,  and  at  dawn  the  next  morning       ^^^^^S^^^^^^^^^^^y^" 
their  delisrhted  eyes  saw  green  forests 
stretching  along  the    horizon ;    and   as 

they  approached,  they  were  greeted  by  the  songs  of  birds  and  the  murmur  of 
human  voices. 


'  Columbus  was  appointed  high-admiral  of  all  seas  which  he  misrht  discover,  with  tlie  attendant 
honors.  Also  viceroy  of  all  lands  discovered.  He  was  to  have  one-tenth  of  all  profits  of  tlie  first 
voyage,  and  by  contributing  an  eiglith  of  tlie  expense  of  future  voyages,  was  to  have  an  eighth  of 
all  the  profits.  Although  Isabella  paid  the  whole  expense,  the  contract  was  signed,  also,  by  her 
husband. 

2  Needle,  or  pointer,  of  the  mariner's  compass.  This  instrument  was  first  known  in  Europe,  at 
Araalti.  about  1302.  The  Chinese  claim  to  have  possessed  a  knowledge  of  it  more  than  1 100  years 
befire  tlie  birth  of  Christ.  The  neeille  was  supposed  to  point  toward  the  north  star  at  all  times. 
There  is  a  continual  variation  from  tliis  lin3,  now  easily  calculated,  but  unknown  until  discovered 
by  Columbus.     It  perplexed,  but  did  not  dism.ay  him. 

3  They  had  seen  birds,  but  they  proved  to  lie  the  petrel,  an  ocean  fowl.  Bits  of  wood  and  sea- 
weeds had  also  been  seen.  These  had  undoubtedly  been  seen  on  the  outer  verge  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  nortii-east  of  the  Bahamas,  where,  according  to  Lieutenant  Maury  [Physical  Geography  of 
the  Sea],  there  may  always  be  found  a  drift  of  sea-weed,  and  sometimes  "objects  that  have  floated 
from  tlie  land. 
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BANNER  OF  THK 
EXPEDITIO.N. 


Arrayed  in  scarlet,  and  bearing  his  sword  in  one  hand, 
and  the  banner  of  the  expedition  in  the  other,  Columbus 
landed,  with  his  followers,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  gorgeous 
scenery  and  the  incense  of  myriads  of  flowers,  they  all  knelt 
down  and  chaunted  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  God.  The 
natives  had  gathered  in  wonder  and  awe,  in  the  grove  near 
by,  regarding  the  Europeans  as  children  of  their  great 
deity,  the  Sun.'  Little  did  they  comprehend  the  fatal  signif- 
icance to  them,  of  the  act  of  Columbus,  when,  rising  from 
the  ground,  he  displayed  the  royal  standard,  drew  his  sword, 
set  up  a  rude  cross  upon  the  spot  where  he  landed,  and  took 
formal  possession  of  the  beautiful  country  in  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.'  The  land  first  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus was  one  of  the  Bahamas,  called  by  the  natives  Guana- 
hama,  but  since  named  by  the  English,  Cat  Island.  The 
navigator  named  it  San  Salvador  (Holy  Saviour)  ;  and  believing  it  to  be  near 
the  coast  of  further  India,  he  called  the  natives  Indians.  This  name  was  after- 
ward applied  to  all  the  natives  of  the  adjacent  continent,^  and  is  still  retained. 

The  triumph  of  Columbus  was  now  complete.  After  spending  some  time 
in  e.xamining  the  island,  becoming  acquamted  with  the  simple  habits  of  the 
natives,  and  unsuccessfully  searching  for  "the  gold,  and  pearls,  and  spices  of 
Zipangi,"''  he  sailed  southward,  and  discovered  several  other  small  islands.  He 
finally  discovered  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,  where  he  was  told  of  immense  gold- 
beiiring  regions  in  the  interior.  Impressed  with  the  belief  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  Ophir  of  the  ancients,  he  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  arrived  ic 
March,  1493.  He  was  received  with  great  honors,^  but  considerations  of  State 
policy  induced  the  Spanish  government  to  conceal  the  importance  of  his  dis- 
covery from  other  nations.  This  policy,  and  the  jealousy  which  the  sudden 
elevation  of  a  foreigner  inspired  in  the  Spaniards,  deprived  him  of  the  honor 
of  having  the  New  World  called  by  his  name.  Americus  Vespucius,"  a  Flor- 
entine, unfairly  won  the  prize.    In  company  with  Ojeda,  a  companion  of  Colum- 


'  Almost  all  the  natives  of  the  torrid  zone  of  America  worshiped  the  sun  as  the  chief  visib'e 
deity.  The  great  temples  of  the  sun  in  Mexico  and  Peru  were  among  the  most  magnificent  struc- 
tures of  the  Americans,  when  Europeans  came. 

2  It  was  a  common  practice  then,  as  now,  for  the  discoverer  of  new  lands  to  erect  some  monu- 
ment, and  to  proclaim  the  title  of  liis  sovereign  to  the  territories  so  discovered.  The  banner  of  the 
expedition,  borne  on  shore  by  Columbus,  was  a  white  one,  with  a  green  cross.  Over  the  initials 
F.  and  Y.  (Ferdinand  and  Ysabella)  were  golden  mural  crowns. 

'  Chapter  I,  page  9.  *  Note  4,  page  .SS. 

'  Columbus  carried  back  with  him  several  of  the  natives,  and  a  variety  of  the  animals,  birds, 
and  plants  of  the  New  World.  They  excited  the  greatest  astonishment.  His  journey  from  Palos 
to  Barcelona,  to  meet  the  sovereigns,  was  like  the  march  of  a  king.  His  reception  was  .still  more 
magnificent.  The  throne  of  the  monarch  w.a.s  placed  in  a  public  square,  and  the  great  of  the  king- 
dom were  there  to  do  homage  to  the  navigator.  The  higliest  honors  were  bestowed  upon  Colum- 
bus: and  the  sovereigns  granted  him  a  coat  of  arms  bearing  royal  devices,  and  the  motto,  "To 
Ca-stile  and  Leon  Columbus  gave  a  new  world." 

5  See  the  protrait  of  Vespucius  at  the  head  of  this  Chapter.  The  Italians  spell  his  name  Amer- 
igo Vespucci  [Am-e-ree-go  Ves-pute-se].  He  died  while  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain,  in 
1514.  He  had  made  several  voyages  to  South  America,  aud  explored  the  eastern  coast  as  far 
southward  as  the  harbor  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
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bus  during  his  first  voyage,  Americus  visited  tlie  West  Indies,  and  discovered 
and  explored  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America,  north  of  the  Oronoco,  in 
1499.  In  1504,  he  published  a  glowing  account  of  the  lands  he  had  visited,' 
and  that  being  the  first  formal  announcement  to  the  world  of  the  great  discov- 
erj,  and  as  he  claimed  to  have  first  set  foot  upon  the  Contiitent  of  the  West, 
it  was  called  America,  in  honor  of  the  Florentine  This  claim  was  not 
founded  on  truth,  for  Columbus  had  anticipated  him ;  and  tw.o  years  earlier, 
Cabot,  in  command  of  an  expedition  from  England,  discovered  Labrador,  New- 
foundland, and  portions  of  the  New  England  coast. 

Columbus  made  three  other  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  =  established  settle- 
ments, and  in  August,  1498,  he  discovered  the  continent  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oronoco.  This,  too,  he  supposed  to  be  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  he 
lived  and  died  iu  ignorance  of  the  real  grandeur  of  his  discoveries.  Before 
departing  on  his  third  voyage,  he  was  appointed  A^iceroy  and  High  Admiral  of 
the  New  World.  During  his  absence,  jealous  and  unscrupulous  men  poisoned 
the  minds  of  the  king  and  queen  with  false  statements  concerning  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Columbus,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  Spaiii  in  chains.  The  navigator 
was  guilty  of  serious  wrongs,  but  not  against  his  sovereign.  lie  made  slaves 
of  the  natives,  and  this  offended  the  conscientious  Isabella.  But  she  was  soon 
undeceived  concerning  his  alleged  political  crimes,  and  he  was  allowed  to  depart 
on  a  fourth  voyage.  AVhen  ho  returned,  the  queen  was  dead,  his  enemies  were 
in  power,  .and  ho  who  had  shed  such  luster  upon  the  Spanish  name,  and  added  a 
new  hemisphere  to  the  Spanish  realm,  was  allowed  to  sink  into  the  grave  in 
obscurity  and  neglect.  He  died  at  Valladolid  on  the  20th  of  ]\Liy,  1506. 
His  body  was  buried  in  a  convent,  from  whence  it  was  afterward  carried  to  St. 
Domingo,  and  subsequently  to  Havana,  in  Cuba,  where  it  now  remains. 

It  was  an  unlucky  hour  for  the  nations  of  the  New  World  when  the  eyes  of 
Europeans  were  first  opened  upon  it.  The  larger  islands  of  the  West  India 
group  were  soon  colonized  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  peaceful,  friendly,  gen- 
tle, and  happy  natives,  were  speedily  reduced  to  slavery.  Their  Paradise  was 
made  a  Pandemonium  for  them.  Bending  beneath  the  weight  of  Spanish 
cruelty  and  wrong,  they  soon  sunk  into  degradation.  The  women  were  com- 
pelled to  intermarry  with  their  oppressors,  and  from  this  union  came  many  of 
the  present  race  of  Creoles,  who  form  the  numerical  strength  of  Cuba  and  other 
West  India  Islands. 

The  wonderful  stories  of  gold-bearing  regions,  told  by  the  natives,  and  ex- 
aggerated by  the  adventurers,  inflamed  the  avarice  and  cupidity  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  exploring  voyages  from  Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  and  Porto  Rico,  were 
undertaken.  The  eastern  coast  of  Yucatan  was  discovered  in  1506 ;  and 
in  1510,  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  with  a  colony,  settled  upon  the  Isthmus 

'  First  iu  a  letter  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  then  [1507]  in  a  volume,  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine.  These  publications  revealed  what  the  Spanish  Grovernment  wished  to  conceal.  Note  i, 
page  4". 

2  In  ijis  second  voyage  [1493],  ColumV,us  took  with  him  several  horses,  a,  bull,  and  some  cows, 
rhese  were  the  first  animals  of  the  kind  taken  fi-om  Europe  to  America, 
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of  Darien.  This  was  the  first  colony  planted  on  the  continent  of  America. 
Crossing  the  Isthmus  in  search  of  gold  in  1513,  Balboa  saw  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  a  southerly  direction  from  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain,  and  he  called  it  the  "  South  Sea."  In  full 
costume,  and  bearing  the  Spanish  flag,  he  entered  its 
waters  and  took  possession  of  the  '"seas,  lands,"'  etc.,  ''of 
the  South."  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign. 

In  the  year  1512  Florida  was  discovered  by  Juan  Ponce 
de  Leon,  an  old  visionary,  who  had  been  governor  of 
Porto  Rico.  AVith  three  ships  he  sailed  for  the  Bahamas 
in  search  of  a  fountain  which  unlettered  natives  and 
wise  men  of  Spain  believed  to  e.xist  there,  and  who.se 
waters  possessed  the  quality  of  restoring  old  age  to  the 
BALiiuA.'  Ijloom  of  youth,  and  of  making  the  recipient  immortal. 

It  was  on  Easter  Sunday,^  March  27,  1512,  the  Pasquas  de  Flores'  of  the 
Spaniards,  wiien  the  adventurer  approached  the  shores  of  the  great  southern 
peninsula  of  tlie  United  States  and  landed  near  the  site  of  St.  Augustine.''  The 
forests  and  the  green  banks  were  laden  with  flowers  ;  and  when,  soon  after 
landing.  Ponce  de  Leon  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  sov- 
ereign, this  fact  and  the  holy  day  were  regarded,  and  he  called  the  beautiful 
domain,  Florida.  He  continued  his  searches  for  the  Fountain  of  Youth  all 
along  the  coast  of  the  newly-discovered  country,  and  among  the  Tortugas  (Tor- 
toise) Islands,  a  hundred  miles  from  its  southern  cape,  but  without  success; 
and  he  returned  to  Porto  Rico,  an  older  if  not  a  wiser  man.  He  soon  afterward 
went  to  Spain,  where  he  remained  several  years. 

AVhile  Ponce  de  Leon  was  absent  in  Europe,  some  wealthy  owners  of  [dant- 
ations  and  mines  in  St.  Domingo,  sent  Lucas  Vasquez  d'Ayllon,  one  of  their 
number,  with  two  vessels,  to  seize  natives  of  the  Bermudas,  and  bring  them 
liome  for  laborers.  It  was  an  unholy  mission,  and  God's  displeasure  was  made 
manifest.  A  storm  drove  the  voyagers  into  St.  Helen's  Sound,  on  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina,  and  after  much  tribulation,  they  anchored  [1520]  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Combahee  River.  The  natives  were  kind  and  generous ;  and.  judging 
their  visitors  liy  their  own  simple  standard  of  honor,  they  unsuspectingly  went 
upon  the  sliip  in  crowds,  to  gratify  their  curiosity.  While  below,  the  hatches 
were  closed,  tlie  sails  were  immediately  spread,  and  those  free  children  of  the 
forest  were  borne  away  to  work  as  l)ond-sla>"^s  in  the  mines  of  St.  Domingo. 
But  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  did  not  accomplisli  their  designs.  One  of 
the  vessels  was  destroyed  l)y  a  storm ;  and  almost  every  prisoner  in  the  other 
refused  to  ta'ce  food,  and  died.  The  fruit  of  tliis  perfidy  was  a  feeling  of  hos- 
tility to  white  people,  which  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Mobilian 
tribes,^  and  was  a  source  of  much  trouble  afterward. 


'  This  little  picture  gives  a  correct  repi-es.:'atatioQ  of  tliose  armefl  Sp.miards  who  attempted  con- 
quests in  the  New  World.  Balboa's  fellow-aclveuturers  became  jealous  of  his  fame,  and  on  their 
su;cus.ations  he  wa.s  put  to  daath  by  the  Governor  of  Darien,  in  1517. 

■  The  dav  in  which  is  commemorated  in  the  Ciiristi.an  Church  tlie  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

'  Feast  oY  flowers.  *  Page  51.  "  Chapter  VIII.,  page  29. 
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Ponce  tie  Leon  returned  to  the  West  Indies  soon  after  D'Ajdlon's  voyage, 
bearing  the  connnissiou  of  Governor  of  Florida,  with  instructions  to  phiiit  settle- 
ments there.  In  his  attempts  to  do  so,  the  angry  natives,  who  had  heard  of  the 
treachery  of  the  Spaniards,  attacked  him  furiously.  He  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  almost  all  of  his  followers  were  killed.  D"  Ayllon  was  then  appointed  governor 
of  the  country  which  he  had  discovered  and  named  Chicora.  He  went  thither 
to  conquer  it,  and  was  received  with  apparent  friendship  by  the  natives  on  the 
banks  of  the  Combahee,'  near  the  spot  where  his  great  crime  of  man-stealing 
had  been  perpetrated.  Many  of  his  men  were  induced  to  visit  a  village  in  the 
interior,  when  the  natives  practiced  the  lesson  of  treachery  which  D' Ayllon  had 
taught  them,  and  massacred  the  whole  party.  The  commander  himself  was 
■attacked  upon  his  own  ship,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  escaped.  He  died 
of  his  wounds  at  St.  Domingo. 

Another  important  discovery  was  made  in  1.317,  liy  Francisco  Fernandez 
de  Cordova,  who  commanded  an  expedition  from  Cuba  :  the  rich  and  populous 
domain  of  Mexico  was  revealed  to  the  avaricious  Spaniards.  Cordova's  report 
of  a  people  half  civilized,  and  possessing  treasures  in  cities,  awakened  the  keen 
est  cuj)idity  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  the  following  year  Velasquez,  the  governoi 
of  Cuba,  sent  another  expedition  to  Mexico,  under  Juan  dc  Grijalva.  That 
captain  returned  with  much  treasure,  obtained  by  trafficking  with  the  Mex- 
icans. The  avarice,  cupidity,  and  ambition  of  Velasquez  were  powerfully 
aroused,  and  he  determined  to  conquer  the  Mexicans,  and  possess  himself 
of  their  sources  of  wealth.  An  expedition,  consisting  of  eleven  vessels,  and 
more  than  six  hundred  armed  men,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Fernando 
Cortez,  a  brave  but  treacherous  and  cruel  leader.  He  landed  first  at  Tobasco, 
and  then  at  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,-  near  A'era  Cruz  [April  12,  1519],  where  he 
received  a  friendly  deputation  from  jNIontezuma,  the  emperor  of  the  nation.' 
By  falsehood  and  duplicity,  Cortez  and  liis  armed  companions  were  allowed  to 
march  to  Mexico,  the  capital.  By  stratagem  and  boldness,  and  the  aid  of 
native  tril^es  who  were  hostile  to  the  Mexican  dynasty,  Cortez'  succeeded,  after 
many  liloody  contests  during  almost  two  years,  in  subduing  the  people.  The 
city  of  Mexico  surrendered  to  him  on  the  23d  of  August,  1521,  and  the  vast 
and  populous  empire  of  Montezuma  became  a  Spanish  province. 

Florida  continued  to  command  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards,  in  whose 
minds  floated  magnificent  dreams  of  immense  wealth  in  cities  and  mines  within 
its  deep  forests ;  and  seven  years  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico  [1528],  Pamphilo 


'  D' Ayllon  named  this  river,  Jordan,  for  he  regarded  the  country  as  the  new  Land  of  Proraisf. 

"  Pronounced  San-wliahn-da-Ooloo-ah. 

'  The  Mexicans  at  that  time  were  malcing  rapid  advances  in  the  inarch  of  civilization.  They 
were  acquainted  with  many  of  the  useful  arts  of  enliglitened  nations,  and  appear  to  have  V>een  a« 
far  advanced  iu  science,  law,  religion,  and  domestic  and  public  social  organization,  as  were  tliu 
Romans  at  tho  close  of  the  Republic. 

<  Born  at  Medellon,  in  Efitramadura,  Spain,  in  1485,  He  went  to  St.  Domingo  in  1504,  and 
in  1511  accompanied  Velasquez  to  Cuba.  He  committed  many  liorrid  crimes  in  ile.xicn.  Yet  he 
had  the  good  Ibrtune,  unhke  the  more  noble  Columbus,  to  retain  tlie  favor  of  tlie  Spanish  monarch 
until  liis  deatli.  Wlien,  on  liis  return  to  Spain,  lie  urged  an  audience  with  tlie  emperor,  and  was 
aslvcd  who  he  was,  the  bold  adventurer  replied,  "  I  am  the  man  wlio  has  given  you  more  provinces 
than  your  father  left  j-ou  towns."     He  died  in  Estramadura,  in  1554,  at  the  age  of  69  years 
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(le  Narvaez  having  been  appointed  governor  of  that  region,  vrent  from  Cuba, 
with  three  hundred  men,'  to  conquer  it.  Hoping  to  find  a  wealthy  empire, 
like  jMo.xico,  he  penetrated  the  uidvnown  interior  as  far  as  the  southern  borders 
of  Georgia.  Instead  of  cities  filled  with  treasures,  he  found  villages  of  huts, 
and  the  monarch  of  the  country  living  in  a  wigwam.'  Disappointed,  and  con- 
tinually annoyed  by  hostile  savages,  who  had  heard  of  the  treachery  at  the  Com- 
bahee,^  he  turned  southward,  and  reaching  the  shores  cf  Apallachee  Bay,  near 
St.  Marks,  he  constructed  rude  boats  and  embarked  for  Cuba.  The  commander 
and  most  of  his  followers  perished  ;  only  four  escaped,  and  these  wandered  from 
tribe  to  tribe  for  several  years  Ijefore  reaching  a  Spanish  settlement  in  Mexico. 
Yet  the  misfortunes  of  Narvaez  did  not  suppress  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and 
Floiida  (the  name  then  applied  to  all  North  America)  was  still  regarded  by 
the  Spaniards  as  the  new  Land  of  Promise.  All  believed  that  in  the  vast 
interior  were  mines  as  rich,  and  people  as  wealthy  as  those  of  Mexico  and  Yu- 
catan. Among  the  most  sanguine  of  the  possessors  of  such 
an  opinion,  was  Ferdmand  de  Soto,  a  brave  and  wealthy 
cavalier,  who  had  gained  riches  and  military  honors,  Avith 
Pizarro,  in  Peru.*  He  obtained  permission  of  the  Spanish 
emperor  to  conquer  Florida  at  his  own  expense,  and  for  that 
purpose,  was  appointed  governor  of  Cuba,  and  also  of  Flor- 
ida. With  ten  vessels  and  six  hundred  men,  all  clad  in 
""VJ^-^  armor,  ho  sailed  for  the  New  World  early  in  1539.     Leav-- 

DE  SOTO.  ing  his  wife  to  govern  Cuba,  he  proceeded  to  Florida,  and 

on  the  10th  of  June  landed  on  the  shores  of  Tampa  Bay. 
He  then  sent  most  of  his  vessels  back,  and  made  his  way,  among  hostile  sav- 
ages, toward  the  interior  of  the  fimcied  land  of  gold.^  He  wintered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Flint  River,  in  Georgia,  and  in  the  spring  crossed  the  Appal- 
lachian  Mountains,  and  penetrated  the  beautiful  country  of  tiie  Cherokees.* 

This,  all  things  considered,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  expeditions  on 
record.  For  several  months,  De  Soto  and  his  followers  wandered  over  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  Alabama,  in  vain  searches  for  treasure,  figliting  the  fierce  Mo- 
bilian  tribes,'  and  becoming  continually  diminished  in  number  by  battle  and 
disease.  They  passed  the  winter  of  1541  on  the  banks  of  the  Yazoo  River,  in 
the  land  of  the  Chickasaws.'  In  May  of  that  year,  they  discovered  and  crossed 
the  Mississippi  River,  probably  not  far  below  JMemphis ;  and  there,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  almost  twenty  thousand  Indians,  De  Soto  erected  a  cross  made  of  a 
huge  pine  tree,  and  around  it  imposing  religious  ceremonies  were  performed. 

'  Tliey  took  with  them  about  forty  horses,  tlie  first  ever  landed  upon  tlie  soil  of  the  present 
United  State.s.     These  all  perished  by  starvation,  or  the  weapons  of  the  Indians. 

2  Page  13.  ,  '  Page  42. 

*  Pizarro  was  a  follower  of  Balboa.  He  discovered  Peru  m  1524,  and  in  connection  with  Al- 
magro  and  Lueque,  he  conquered  it  in  1532,  after  much  bloodshed.  He  was  born,  out  of  wedlock, 
ID  Estramadura,  Spain,  ni  1475.  He  could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  seemed  eminently  fitted  for 
the  field  of  eflbrt  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  quarreled  with  Almagro,  civil  war  ensued,  and  he 
was  murdered  at  Lima,  in  Peru,  in  1541. 

j  De  Soto  had  a  large  number  of  horses.  He  also  landed  some  swine.  These  rapidly  increased 
in  the  forests.     They  were  the  first  of  their  species  seen  in  America. 

6  Page  27  '  Chapter  VIII.,  p.  29.  s  Page  30. 
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To  De  Soto  belongs  tlie  honor  of  first  discovering  tliiit  mighty  river  of  our  wide 
contment.  After  resting  two  days,  the  adventurers  went  up  the  western  shore 
of  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  New  Madrid.  Tlie  ensuing  suniuier  and  winter 
were  spent  by  them  in  the  wilderness  watered  by  the  Arkansns  and  its  tributa- 
ries, and  in  the  spring  of  1542  they  returned  to  the  Mississippi,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Wachita,  where  De  Soto  sickened  and  died,  after  appointing  his  succes- 
sor.' In  these  painful  and  perilous  journeyings,  tiiey  had  marched  full  three 
thousand  miles. 

The  death  of  their  leader  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  followers  of  Do  Soto. 
Tliey  were  now  reduced  to  half  their  original  number;  and,  abandoning  all 
hopes  of  finding  gold,  or  a  wealthy  people,  they  sought  for  Spanish  settlements 
in  Mexico.  For  many  months  they  wandered  over  the  prairies,  and  among  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  Red  River,  as  fixr  as  the  land  of  the  Comanches,''  when 
impassable  mountain  ranges  compelled  them  to  retrace  their  steps  to  the  ISIis- 
sissippi.  At  a  little  below  Natchez  they  remained  until  the  following  Ju! ; 
[1543],  engaged  in  constructing  several  large  boats,  in  which  they  embarked. 
Reaching  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  they  crept  cautiously  along  its  coast ;  and,  on  the 
20th  of  September,  the  little  remnant  of  De  Soto's  proud  army,  half  naked  and 
starving,  arrived  at  a  Spanish  settlement  near  the  mouth  of  the  Panuco,  thirty 
miles  north  of  Tampico.  This  was  the  last  attempt  of  the  Spanish  cotempo- 
raries  of  Columbus  to  explore,  or  to  make  settlements  within  the  present  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  English"  in  the 
same  field.  They  were  impelled  by  no  liigher  motive  than  the  acquisition  of 
gold,  and  treachery  anu  vjolence  were  the  instruments  employed  to  obtain  it. 
They  were  not  worthy  to  possess  tlie  magnificent  country  which  they  coveted 
only  for  its  supposed  wealth  in  jTecious  metals  ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  others, 
who  came  afterward,  with  loftier  aims,  better  hearts,  and  stronger  hands,  to 
cultivate  the  soil,  and  to  establish  an  empire  founded  upon  truth  and  justice. 
The  Spaniards  did  finally  become  possessors  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Con- 
tinent; and  to -this  day  the  curse  of  moral,  religious,  and  political  despotism 
rests  upon  those  regions. 


CHAPTER    III. 

ENP.  LISU    AND    FRENCH    DISCOYEniES. 

With  all  its  zealous  vigilance,  the  Spanish  court  could  not  c  moeal  the  fact 
that  a  New  World  had  been  discovered,*  and  over  Continental  Europe  and  the 

'  De  Soto'a  followers  sunk  the  body  of  their  leader  deep  in  the  Mississippi,  so  th.-it  the  Indians 
should  not  find  it.  2  Page  33. 

'  Page  46.  "While  De  Soto  was  engaged  in  this  expedition,  another,  no  less  adventurous,  was 
undertaken  by  Coronada,  at  the  command  of  Mendoza,  Viceroy  of  Mexico.  He  took  with  him, 
fiom  tlie  south-eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  three  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards,  and  eight 
hundred  Indians.  He  penetrated  the  country  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  onward 
into  the  great  interior  desert,  as  lar  as  the  tbrtieth  degree  of  north  latitude.  It  was  a  perilous,  but 
iruitless  expedition.  *  Page  40. 
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British  Isles,  were  spread  the  most  extravagant  tales  of  gold-hearing  regions 
beyond  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  By  means  of  a  papal  bull,'  Portugal  and  Spain 
vaiidy  attempted  to  secure  to  themselves  a  monopoly  of  oceanic  navigation. 
But  in  all  maritime  countries,  cupidity  and  curiosity  urged  men  to  brave  both 
the  perils  of  the  sea  and  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  in  search  of  the  western 
paradise  and  the  regions  of  gold.  Monarchs  and  wealthy  subjects  projected 
new  expeditions.  Among  those  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  maritime  discovery 
was  newly  awakened,  was  Henry  the  Seventh  of  England,  who  had  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  appeals  of  Columbus  before  his  great  first  voyage.' 

The  town  of  Bristol,  in  the  west  of  England,  was 
then  one  of  the  most  important  sea-ports  in  the  realm ; 
and  among  its  adventurous  mariners  who  had  pene- 
trated the  polar  waters,  probably  as  far  as  Greenland, 
was  Sebastian  Cabot,  son  of  a  wealthy  Venetian  mer- 
chant of  Bristol,  whose  father  sought  the  aid  of  the 
king  iu  making  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Willing  to 
secure  a  portion  of  the  prize  he  had  lost,  Henry  re;ul- 
ily  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  Cabot,  and  gave  liim 
and  his  sons  a  commission  of  discovery,  dated  March 
16,  1496,  which  was  similar,  in  some  respects,  to  that 
which  Columbus  had  received  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ■'  but  unlike  his 
Spanish  cotemporaries,  the  English  monarch  did  not  bear  the  expenses  of  the 
voyage.  The  navigators  were  permitted  to  go,  at  their  own  expense,  "  to  search 
for  islands  or  regions  inhabited  by  infidels,  and  hitherto  unknown  to  Christen- 
dom," and  take  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England.  Thej 
were  to  enjoy  the  sole  right  of  trading  thither — paying  to  the  King,  ■'  in  lieu 
of  all  customs  and  imposts,"  a  fifth  of  all  net  profits,  and  the  same  proportion 
of  the  products  of  all  mines. 

According  to  recent  discoveries  made  in  searching  the  ancient  records  of 
England,  it  appears  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  elder  Cabot,  who  was  a  mer- 
chant and  a  scientific  man,  ever  voyaged  to  America.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  his  son,  Sebastian,  accompanied,  and,  doubtless,  commanded,  the  first 
expedition,  which  consisted  of  two  vessels  freighted  by  his  father  and  others  of 
Bristol  and  of  London,  and  which  sailed  from  the  former  port  in  May,  1498. 
They  steered  north-westerly  until  they  encountered  immense  fields  of  ice  west- 
ward of  Cape  Farewell,  when  they  turned  to  the  south-west,  and  on  the  3d  of 
July,  of  that  year,  discovered  the  rugged  coast  of  Labrador.  Passing  Cape 
Charles,  they  saw  Newfoundland :  and,  after  touching  at  several  points,  prob- 
ably as  far  southward  as  the  coast  of  ]\Iaine,  they  hastened  to  England  to 
announce  the  fact  that  they  had  first  discovered  a  great  western  continent. 


'  This  is  the  name  of  special  edicts  issued  by  the  Pope  of  Rome.  Tliey  are  written  on  parch- 
ment, and  have  a  great  seal  attaclied,  made  of  wax,  lead,  silver,  or  gold.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  seal,  bulla.  On  one  side,  are  the  heads  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  on  the  other,  the  name  of  tlie  Pope 
and  the  year  of  liis  pontificate.  The  seal  of  the  celebrated  golden  hull  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV., 
was  made  of  gold.  That  bull  became  the  fundamental  law  of  the  German  Empire,  at  tlie  Diet  of 
Nurcmburg,  a.  d.  1536.  •  Page  37.  ^  Note  1,  page  39, 
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The  skill  and  energy  of  young  CaDot  secured  the  confidence  of  his  father 
and  friends  in  his  ability  to  command  successfully ;  and  the  following  year, 
although  he  was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
another  expedition,  fitted  out  by  his  family  and  some  Bristol  merchants,  for  the 
purpose  of  traffic,  and  of  discovering  a  north-west  passage  to  India,  a  desire  for 
which  had  now  taken  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  commercial  world.  Ice  in  the 
polar  seas  presented  an  impassable  barrier,  and  he  was  compelled  to  go  south- 
ward, lie  explored  the  coast  from  the  frozen  regions  of  Labrador  to  the  sunny 
land  of  the  Carolinas.  Nineteen  years  afterward  [1517]  he  na\igated  the 
northern  waters,  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  nine  yeai's  later 
[1526],  while  in  the  service  of  the  monarch  of  Spain,'  he  explored  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  discovered  and  named  the  great  Hio  de  fa  Plutii,  and  penetrated  the 
southern  continent,  in  boats,  upon  the  bosom  of  that  river,  almost  four  hundred 
miles.  To  the  Cabots,  father  and  son,  belong  the  imperishable  honor  of  first 
discovering  the  coast  of  tlic  United  States,  through  at  least  ten  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. Italy  may  claim  the  glory  of  having  given  birth  to  the  two  great  discov- 
erers, Columbu.^  and  Americus  Vespucius,  whose  name  our  continent  now 
bears;  while  Sebastian  Cabot  drew  his  first  breath  in  England. - 

The  immense  numbers  and  commercial  importance  of  the  cod  fishes  in  the 
vicinity  of  Newfoundland,  were  first  discovered  and  made  known  by  tlie  Cabots ; 
and  within  five  or  six  years  after  their  first  voyages,  many  fishermen  went 
thither  from  England,  Brittany,  and  Normandy,  for  those  treasures  of  the  deep. 
Every  French  vessel  that  went  to  America,  was  on  a  com- 
mercial errand  only,  until  1523,  when  Francis  the  first  fitted 
out  four  ships,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  coasts  of  the 
New  World.  He  gave  the  Command  to  John  Verrazani,  an 
eminent  Florentine  navigator.  Verrazani  sailed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1523,  but  a  tempest  disabled  three  of  his  ships,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  go  with  only  one.  He  proceeded  due  Avest 
from  the  Madeiras  on  the  27th  of  January,  1524,  and  first 
touched  the  American  Continent,  in  March  following,  near  vERrnz.vxi. 

the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  in  North  Carolina.     After 
seeking  a  good  harbor  for  fifty  leagues  further  south,  he  sailed  northward,  and 

'  Sebastian  Cabot  was  born  at  Bristol,  in  1467.  He  was  invested  with  the  honorable  title  of 
Chief  Pilot  of  both  England  and  Spain :  and  to  him  England  is  indebted  for  her  first  maritime  con- 
neetion  with  Russia,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Russian  Trading  Company,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  governor  for  life.  He  published  a  map  of  the  world,  and  also  an  account  of  his  southern 
voyages.     He  died  in  1557,  at  the  age  of  90  years. 

2  King  John  of  Portugal,  like  Henry  of  England,  had  refused  to  aid  Columbus,  and  lost  the 
gre.at  prize.  After  the  return  of  the  navigator,  he  felt  a  desire  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  dis- 
coveries in  the  New  World,  but  the  Pope  having  given  to  Spain  the  whole  region  westward, 
beyond  an  imaginary  line  three  hundred  leagues  west  from  the  Azores,  he  dared  not  interfere  with 
the  Spanish  mariners.  But  when  the  northern  voyages  of  the  Cabots  became  known,  King  John 
dispat(?lied  an  expedition  in  that  direction,  under  Gasper  Cortoreal,  toward  the  close  of  the  year 
1500,  for  the  ostensiljle  purpose  of  seeking  a  north-west  passage  to  India.  Cortoreal  coa.sted  along 
the  shores  of  Labrador  several  liundred  miles,  and  then  freighting  his  ship  with  fifty  natives  whom 
he  had  cauglit,  he  returned  to  Portugal,  and  soli)  his  living  cargo,  for  slaves.  Finding  the  adven- 
ture profitable,  he  sailed  for  another  cargo,  but  he  was  never  heard  of  afterward.  Almost  sixty 
years  later  some  Portuguese  settled  in  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  first  imported  cattle 
and  swme  there. 
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explored  tlie  coast  from  tlio  Carolinas  to  Newfoundland.  He  anchored  in  the 
Bays  of  Delaware  and  New  York/  the  harbor  of  Newport,  and  probably  that 
of  Boston,  and  held  intercourse  with  the  natives,  who  were  sometimes  friendly 
and  sometimes  hostile.  Yerrazani  gave  the  name  of  New  France  to  the  vast 
regions  within  the  latitudes  of  the  coasts  which  he  had  discovered.  But  at  that 
time  the  French  King  was  too  much  engrossed  and  impoverished  by  war  with 
the  Spanish  monarch,  to  pay  much  attention  to  the 
important  discoveries  of  Yerrazani,  or  to  listen  to  plans 
for  future  expeditions.  Ten  years,  elapsed  before  Admi- 
ral Chabon  induced  Francis  to  encourage  another  explor- 
ing enterprise,  wlien  a  plan  for  making  settlements  in 
New  France  was  arranged  [1534],  and  James  Cartier,  a 
mariner  of  St.  Malo,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
an  expedition.  He  reached  Newfoundland  early  in 
June,  1534.  After  exploring  its  coasts, 
he  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Belle- 
isle,  into  the  Gulf  beyond,  planted  a 
cross  with  the  arms  of  France  upon  it,  on  the  shore  of  Gaspc 
inlet,  and  took  possession  of  the  whole  country  in  the  name  of 
his  king.  After  discovering  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  of 
Canada,  he  sailed  for  France,  in  time  to  avoid  the  autumn 
storms  on  the  American  coast. 

There  was  great  joy  at  the  French  court,  in  the  capital, 
and  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  because  of  the  success  of 
Cartier.  He  was  commissioned  for  another  voyage  ;  and  in 
Ma^^  following  [1535]  he  sailed  for  Newfoundland  with  three 
ships,  accompanied  by  several  young  noblemen  of  France. 
They  passed  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  and  entered  the  Gulf  on  the  day  dedicated 
to  St.  Lawrence ;  and,  on  that  account,  Cartier  gave  the  name  of  the  martyr  to 
the  broad  sheet  of  water  over  which  they  were  sailing.  They  passed  up  the 
river  which  afterward  received  the  same  name,  and  mooring  their  ships  at  Que- 
bec,'' proceeded  in  a  pinnace  and  boats  to  Hochelaga,  where  Montreal  now 
stands,  then  the  capital  of  the  Huron  king.'  The  natives  were  everywhere 
friendly  and  hospitable. 

The  land  in  all  that  region  was  very  level,  except  a  high  mountain  in  the 
rear  of  the  Indian  town.  Cartier  ascended  to  its  summit,  and  was  so  impressed 
with  the  glorious  view  that  he  called  it  Mont-Real  (royal  mountain),  which 
name  the  fine  city  at  its  base  yet  retains.  After  exchanging  presents  and 
friendly  salutations  with  the  Indians,  they  returned  to  Quebec,  and  passed  the 
severe  >vinter  on  board  their  ships.    In  the  spring,  after  setting  up  a  cross,  and 


Aims  OF  FRANCE. 


I  Some  authors  say  that  Terrazani  landed  where  the  lower  extremity  of  New  York  pity  is,  and 
civing  the  natives  some  spirituous  liquors,  made  many  of  them  dnuik.  The  Indians  called  the 
place  Manna-ha-ta,  or  "place  of  drunkenness,"  and  they  were  afterward  called  Manna-ha-tans. 
But  this  scene  of  intoxication  probably  occurred  on  board  the  Half-Moon,  the  explorins:  ship  of 
llendrick  Hudson.     See  page  59.  '^  Pronounced  Kt-bec.  ■*  Puge  23. 
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taking  formal  possession  of  the  country,  they  returned  to  France,  having  lost 
twenty-five  seamen  with  the  scurvy,  a  disease  until  then  unknown.  Their  de- 
parture was  disgraced  by  an  act  of  treachery,  which  planted  the  seeds  of  hatred 
of  the  white  people  among  the  natives  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Cartier.  under 
pretense  of  friendship,  decoyed  the  hospitable  Huron  king  on  board  one  of  his 
vessels  and  carried  him  oiF  to  France. 

The  results  of  this  voyage  were  little  else  than  a  series 
of  disappointments.  Cartier's  report  of  the  rigors  of  the  win- 
ter and  the  barrenness  of  the  land  in  precious  stones  and 
metals,  was  discouraging,  and  four  years  elapsed  before  an- 
other expedition  was  planned.  At  length,  Francis  de  la 
Roque,  better  known  as  lord  of  Robertval,  in  Picardy,  ob- 
tained permission  of  the  king  to  make  further  discoveries,  and 
to  plant  settlements  in  New  Fr.\nce.'  The  king  invested 
him  with  the  empty  title  of  Viceroy  of  the  whole  country. 
Cartier's  services  being  indispensable,  he,  too,  was  commis- 
sioned, but  for  subordinate  command.  He  was  ready  long  j.j;ii<(^.„  .v,,uleman 
before    Robertval's   extensive  preparations  were    completed,  ix  1540. 

and  being  unwilling  to  bow  to  the  new  Viceroy's  authority, 
he  sailed,  with  five  ships,  in  June,  1541,  some  months  before  the  departure  of 
his  official  superior.  He  had  intended  to  take  the  Huron  king  back  with  him. 
but  the  broken-hearted  monarch  had  died  in  France.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
occurrence.  The  natives  received  Cartier  first  with  coldness,  and  then  showed 
open  hostility.  Fearing  the  Indians,  the  French  built  a  fort  upon  the  island 
of  Orleans,  a  little  below  Quebec.  There  they  passed  the  winter  without 
accomplishing  any  important  achievement,  and  in  June  following  [1542],  de- 
parted for  France,  just  as  Robertval  arrived  at  Newfoundland,  with  two  hun- 
dred persons.  Robertval  passed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  built  two  more  forts 
near  Quebec,  endured  a  winter  of  great  distress,  and,  abandoning  the  idea  of 
settlement,  returned  to  France  in  the  spring  of  1543.  Six  years  afterward,  he 
again  sailed  for  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  was  never  heard  of  again.  The  discov- 
eries of  Verrazani  and  Cartier,  and  also  of  French  fishermen,  served  as  the  found- 
ation for  a  claim  by  France  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  American  continent. 

France  was  now  convulsed  by  the  conflicts  of  religious  opinions.  It  was 
the  era  of  the  Reformation  there.^  The  doctrines  and  the  teachings  of  Calvin 
and  others,  in  opposition  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  had  already  arrayed  great  masses  of  the  people  in  violent  hostility  to 
each  other.  The  religious  war  was  an  absorbing  idea,  and  for  fifty  years  the 
French  government  made  no  further  attempts  at  discovery  or  colonization. 
But  private  enterprise  sought  to  plant  a  French  settlement  in  the  land  discovered 
by  D'Ayllon.'  The  Huguenots,  or  French  Protestants,  who  maintained  the 
faith  of  early  Christianity,  were  the  weaker  party  in  number,  and  felt  the  heavy 
heel  of  oppression.  They  had  a  powerful  friend  in  Jasper  Coligny,  admiral  of 
France,  but  a  weak  protector  in  the  reigning  monarch,   Charles  the  Ninth. 

'  Page  48.  2  Note  14,  page  62.  a  Page  42. 
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The  fires  of  persecution  were  continuallj  burning,  and  at  length  Coligny 
conceived  the  noble  idea  of  providing  a  place  of  refuge  for  his  Protestant 
brethren,  beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  king  granted  him  a  commission  for  that 
purpose ;  and  early  in  1562  [Feb.  28j,  a  squadron,  under  John  Ribault, 
sailed  for  America.  The  little  Huguenot  fleet  touched  first  near  the  harbor 
of  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida.'  Sailing  northward,  they  saw  the  mouth  of  the 
beautiful  St.  John's  River  [May,  1562],  and,  it  being  the  fifth  month  of  the 
year,  they  named  it  the  •"  River  of  May."  Making  their  way  along  the  coast, 
they  discovered  Port  Royal  entrance,  were  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  chose  the  spot  for  their  future  home,  and  built  a  small  fort,  which  they 
named  Carolina,  in  honor  of  the  king.  Leaving  a  garrison  of  twenty-six  men 
to  defend  it,  Ribault  went  back  to  France  with  the  ships,  for  reinforcements. 
Bitter  disappointment  ensued.  Civil  war  was  raging  in  France,  and  Coligny 
was  almost  powerless.  The  reinforcements  were  not  supplied,  and  the  little 
garrison,  though  treated  with  hospitality  by  the  Indians,  became  very  discon- 
tented. Despairing  of  relief,  they  built  a  frail  vessel,  and,  with  insufficient 
stores,  they  embarked  for  France.  Tempests  assailed  them,  and  famine  was 
menacing  them  with  death,  when  they  were  picked  up  by  an  English  bark,  and 
conveyed  to  Great  Britain.  Thus  perished  the  first  seeds  of  religious  freedom 
which  the  storms  of  persecution  bore  to  the  New  World. 

The  noble  Coligny  was  not  discouraged  ;  and,  during  a  lull  in  the  tempest 
of  civil  commotion,  another  expedition  was  sent  to  America,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Laudonniere,  who  had  accompanied  Ribault  on  his  first  voyage. 
They  arrived  in  July,  1564,  pitched  their  tents  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  John's 
River  (River  of  May),  and  built  another  Fort  Carolina.  But  there  were  ele- 
ments of  dissolution  among  these  immigrants.  Many  were  idle,  vicious,  and 
improvident ;  and  provisions  soon  became  scarce.  Under  pretext  of  returning 
to  France,  to  escape  famine,  quite  a  large  party  sailed,  in  December,  in  one  of 
the  vessels.  They  turned  pirates,  and  depredated  extensively  upon  Spanish 
property  in  the  West  Indies.  The  remainder  became  discontented,  and  were 
about  to  embark  for  France,  when  Ribault  arrived  with  immigrants  and  sup- 
plies, and  took  command.^ 

Spanish  jealousy  and  bigotry  were  now  aroused,  and  when  the  monarch  of 
Spain,  the  narrow  Philip  the  Second,  heard  of  the  settlement  of  the  French 
Protestants  within  his  claimed  territory,  and  of  the  piracies  of  some  of  the 
party,  he  adopted  measures  for  their  expulsion  and  punishment.  Pedro  Melen- 
dez,  a  brave  but  cruel  military  chief,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Florida,  on 
condition  that  he  would  expel  the  Frenchmen  from  the  soil,  conquer  the  natives, 
and  plant  a  colony  there  within  three  years.  That  was  an  enterprise  exactly 
suited  to  the  character  of  Melendez.  He  came  with  a  strong  force,  consisting 
of  three  hundred  soldiers  furnished  by  the  king,  and  twenty-two  hundred  vol- 

'  Page  42. 

'  James  L ;  Moyne,  a  skillful  painter,  was  sent  with  this  expedition,  with  instructions  to  make 
colored  drawings  of  every  object  worthy  of  preservation.  His  illustrations  of  the  costume  and  cus- 
toms of  the  natives  are  very  iuterestmg,  because  authentic. 
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unteers — priests,  sailors,  mechanics,  laboiers,  women,  and  children.  The  fleet 
was  scattered  by  storms,  and  with  only  one  third  of  his  original  number,  Me- 
lendez  landed  in  a  fine  harbor  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  There  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  city,  which  he  named  St.  Augustine  [Sept.  17,  1565],  and 
formally  proclaimed  the  king  of  Spain  to  be  monarch  of  all  North  America. 
On  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  a  large  party  of  the  French,  under 
Ribault,  proceeded  from  the  St.  John's,  by  water,  to  attack  them.  A  tempest 
wrecked  every  vessel ;  and  most  of  the  survivors,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  were  put  to  death.  In  the  mean  while,  Melendez  made  his  way 
through  the  swamps  and  forests  with  a  strong  force,  to  the  defenseless  French 
settlement,  where  he  massacred  about  nine  hundred  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  over  their  dead  bodies  placed  an  inscription,  avowing  that  he  slew  them,  not 
"because  they  were  Frenchmen,  but  Lutherans.'"  Upon  that  field  of  blood 
the  monster  erected  a  cross,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  church  to 
commemorate  the  deed ! 

Charles  the  Ninth  of  France  was  not  only  a  weak  monarch,  but  an  enemy 
to  the  Huguenots.  ^He  therefore  took  no  steps  to  avenge  the  outrage,  per- 
petrated under  the  sanction  of  the  bigot  of  Spain.  But  one  of  his  subjects,  a 
fiery  soldier  of  Gascony,  named  Dominic  de  Gourges,  obtained  permission  to 
inflict  retribution.  He  had  suffered  Spanish  bondage  and  Spanish  cruelty,  and 
panted  for  revenge.  He  fitted  out  three  ships  at  his  own  expense,  and  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  sailed  for  Florida,  He  attacked  the  Spaniards  upon  the 
St.  John's,  surprised  and  captured  Fort  Carolina,  which  they  occupied,  made 
two  hundred  prisoners,  and  hanging  his  captives  upon  the  trees  almost  upon  the 
spot  where  his  countrymen  had  been  murdered,  he  placed  over  them  the  inscrip- 
tion— ' '  I  do  not  this  as  unto  Spaniards  or  mariners,  but  unto  traitors,  robbers, 
and  murderers."  Too  weak  to  brave  the  vengeance  of  Melendez,  who  was  at  St. 
Augustine,  De  Gourges  immediately  left  the  coast,  and  returned  to  France. 
The  natives  were  delighted  at  seeing  their  common  enemies  thus  destroy- 
ing each  other.  The  Spaniards,  however,  held  possession,  and  a  Spanish 
settlement  was  ever  afterward  maintained  at  St.  Augustine,  except  during  a 
few  years. 

It  was  now  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  since  Columbus  discov- 
ered the  West  India  Islands,  and  yet  no  real  progress  toward  a  permanent 
European  settlement,  within  the  domain  of  the  United  States,  had  been  made. 
Although  the  English  seem  not  to  have  wholly  relinquished  the  idea  of  plant- 
ing settlements  in  America,  it  was  not  until  the  twentieth  year  of  the  brilliant 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  almost  eighty  years  after  the  discovery  of  the 
continent  by  Cabot,'^  that  healthy  eflTorts  to  found  colonies  in  the  New  World, 
were  made.     Sir  Martin  Frobisher^  (an  eminent  navigator)  and  others  had 

'  The  Protestants  were  often  called  by  the  general  name  of  Lutherans,  because  the  later  Reform- 
ation was  commenced  by  the  bold  opposition  of  Martm  Luther  to  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  Ronjsh 
Church.     Note  14,  page  62.  2  Page  46. 

^  Born  in  Yorkshire,  England ;  was  trained  in  the  navigator's  art ;  made  several  voyages  for 
discovery ;  and  died  of  wounds  received  in  a  naval  battle  near  Brest,  on  the  French  coast,  in 
1594. 
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explored  the  north- es tern  coast  of  Nortli  America,  to  the  dreary  region  north 
of  Hudson's  Bay,'  in  .searcli  of  precious  metals  and  a  north-west  passage  to 
India,"  but  without  beneficial  results.  Newfoundland  was  visited  every  year 
by  numerous  English  and  French  fishing- vessels,  and  the  neighboring  continent 
was  frequently  touched  by  the  hardy  mariners.  Yet  no  feasible  plans  for  col- 
onization were  matured.  Finally,  when  the  public  mind  of  England  was  turned 
from  the  cold  regions  of  Labrador  and  the  fancied  mineral  wealth  in  its  rugged 
mountains,  to  the  milder  South,  and  the  more  solid  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
plantutioits  than  niiii  s,  a  new  and  brilliant  era  in  the  history  of  civilization 
began.  This  change  was  produced  incidentally  by  the  Huguenot  adventurers.' 
The  remnant  of  Coligny's  first  colony,  who  were  picked  up  at  sea  and  taken  to 
England,  informed  the  queen  of  the  glory  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  of  Carolina.  When  De  Gourges  returned  from  his  foray  upon  the 
Spaniards,^  Walter  Raleigh,  then  a  young  man  of  much  promise,  was  learning 
the  art  of  war  with  Coligny,  in  France,  and  he  communicated  to  his  friends  in 
England  that  chevalier's  account  of  Florida,  which  was  yet  a  wilderness  free 
for  the  sons  of  toil.  Enterprise  was  powerfully  aroused  bjjthe  promises  of  that 
warm  and  beautiful  land,  aiul  the  Protestant^  feeling  of  England  was  strongly 
stirred  by  the  cruelties  of  Melendez.  These  dissimilar,  but  auxiliary  causes, 
produced  great  effects,  and  soon  many  minds  were  employed  in  planning 
schemes  for  colonizing  the  pleasant  middle  regions  of  North  America.  The 
first  healthy  plan  for  settlement  there  was  proposed  by  the  learned  Sir  Humph- 
rey Gilbert,  a  step-brother  of  Walter  Raleigh.  He  had  served  with  honor  in 
the  wars  of  Ireland,  France,  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  then  was  not  only  prac- 
tically engaged  in  maritime  affairs,  but  had  written  and  published  a  treatise  on 
the  north-west  passage  to  India.  Having  lost  money  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
transmute  baser  metals  into  gold,  he  resolved  to  attempt  to  retrieve  his  fortune 
by  planting  a  colony  in  the  New  World.  In  June,  1578,  he  obtained  a  liberal 
patent  or  grant  from  the  queen.  Raleigh  gave  him  the  aid  of  his  hand  and  for- 
tune ;  and  early  in  1579,  Gilbert  sailed  for  America,  with  a  small  squadron, 
accompanied  by  his  step-brother.  Heavy  storms  and  Spanish  war-vessels  com- 
pelled them  to  return,  and  the  scheme  was  abandoned  for  a  time.  Four  years 
afterward  [1583]  Gilbert  sailed  with  another  squadron ;  and  after  a  series  of 
disasters,  he  reached  the  harbor  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  There  he  set  up 
a  pillar  with  the  English  arms  upon  it,"  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  his 
queen,  and  then  proceeded  to  explore  the  coast  southward.  After  being  ter- 
ribly beaten  by  tempests  off  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Maine,  and  losing 
his  largest  ship,  he  turned  his  vessel  toward  England.  At  midnight,  in  Sep- 
tember, during  a  gale,  his  own  little  bark  of  ten  tons  went  down,  with  all  on 
board,  and  only  one  vessel  of  the  expedition  returned  to  England  to  relate  the 
dreadful  narrative. 

The  melancholy  fate  of  the  second  expedition  did  not  dismay  the  heart  of 

^—  .  . ■      .  —  _ 

'  Note  8,  page  59.  '  Page  i1.  '  Page  50. 

<  Page  51.  '  Note  14,  page  62.  «  Note  2,  pajtc  40. 
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Raleigh.  He  was  a  young  man  of  great  spirit,  "the  most  restless,  and  am- 
bitious, as  he  was  the  most  versatile  and  accomplished,  of  all  Elizabeth's  court- 
iers." He  now  obtained  a  patent  for  himself  [April, 
1584],  which  made  him  lord  proprietor  of  all  lands 
that  might  be  discovered  by  him  in  America,  be- 
tween the  Santee  and  Delaware  Rivers.  He  dis- 
patched Philip  Amidas  and  Arthur  Barlow,  with 
two  well-furnislied  ships,  to  explore  the  American 
coast.  They  approached  the  shores  of  Carolina' 
in  July,  and  landing  upon  tlie  islands  of  Wocoken 
and  Roanoke,  which  separate  the  waters  of  Pamlico 
and  Albemarle  Sounds  from  the  Atlantic,  they  took 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Elizabeth.  raleigh. 

They  remained  a  few  weeks,  exploring  the  Sounds  and  trafficking  with  the 
natives,  and  then  returned  to  England  with  two  sons  of  the  forest.'  The  glow^ 
ing  accounts  of  the  newly-discovered  country  filled  Raleigh's'  heart  with  joy ; 
and  the  queen  declared  the  event  to  be  (what  it  really  was)  one  of  the  most 
glorious  of  her  reign.  In  memorial  of  her  unmarried  state,  she  gave  the  name 
of  Virginia  to  the  enchanting  region.  Raleigh  was  knighted,  his  patent  was 
confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  the  queen  gave  him  a  monopoly  in  the  sale 
of  sweet  wines,  as  a  means  for  enriching  him. 

The  ardent  and  ever  hopeful  Raleigh  now  indulged 
in  brilliant  dreams  of  wealth  and  power  to  be  derived 
from  the  New  World,  and  he  made  immediate  prepar- 
ations for  planting  settlements  on  his  trans-Atlantic 
domains.  He  dispatched  a  fleet  of  seven  vessels  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1585,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Richard  Grenville.  He  was  accompanied  by  Ralph 
Lane,  the  appointed  governor  of  the  colony,  with 
learned  companions ;  and  also  by  Manteo,  the  native 
chief  They  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  on  the  Caro- 
lina coast,  in  June,  and  in  consequence  of  that  danger, 

they  named  the  land  where  their  peril  was  greatest.  Cape  Fear.  Entering 
Ocracock  Inlet,  they  landed  upon  the  island  of  Roanoke,  in  Albemarle  Sound, 
and  there  prepared  for  a  permanent  residence.' 


RALEIUll  S    SHIPS. 


•  The  Frencli  Protestants  had  given  the  name  of  Carolina  to  the  region  where  they  attempted 
eettlement,  and  it  has  ever  since  retained  it.     See  page  50. 

2  Ma'iteo  and  Wanchese,  natives  of  tlie  adjacent  continent:  probably  of  the  Hattera-S  tribe. 

3  Born  in  Devousliire,  England,  1552.  He  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  wluch  was  remarkable  for  brilliant  minds.  His  eftbrts  to  plant  colonies  in  Amer- 
ica, were  evidences  of  a  great  genius  and  indomitable  courage  and  perseverance.  He  was  also  a 
tine  scholar,  as  well  as  a  statesman,  mariner,  and  soldier.  His  name  wUl  ever  be  held  in  reverence 
by  all  who  can  appreciate  true  greatness.  He  wrote  a  History  of  tlie  World,  while  in  prison  under 
a  liilse  charge  of  high  treason,  and  was  beheaded  in  London,  October  29,  1628. 

'  The  picture  of  the  meeting  of  the  English  and  natives  of  Roanoke,  on  page  53,  exliibits 
truthful  delineations  of  the  persons  and  costumes  of  the  Indians  found  there.  They  were  copied 
and  grouped  from  Harriot's  "  Brief  and  True  Report  of  the  new  found  land  of  Virginia."  which  was 
published  in  1590.     Harriot  accompanied  the  expedition  as  historian  and  naturalist,  remained  a 
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The  English  made  some  fatal  mistakes  at  the  outset.  Instead  of  looking  to 
the  fruition  of  seed-time  for  true  riches,  they  turned  from  the  \Yealthy  soil  upon 
which  they  stood,  and  went  upon  vain  searches  for  gold  in  the  forests  of  the 
adjoining  continent.  Instead  of  reciprocating  the  hospitable  friendship  of  the 
natives,  they  returned  harshness  for  kindness,  and  treachery  for  confidence, 
until  a  flame  of  revenge  was  kindled  among  the  Indians  which  nothing  but  the 
lilood  of  Englishmen  could  quench.  Schemes  for  the  destruction  of  the  white 
intruders  were  speedily  planned,  and  tribes  in  the  interior  stood  ready  to  aid 
their  brethren  upon  the  seaboard.  As  soon  as  Grenville  departed  with  the 
ships,  for  England,  the  natives  withheld  supjilies  of  food,  drew  the  English  into 
perilous  positions  by  tales  of  gold-bearing  shores  along  the  Roanoke  River,  and 
finally  reduced  the  colony  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  At  that  moment.  Sir  Francis 
Drake  arrived  from  the  ^Vest  Indies,  with  his  fleet,  and  afforded  them  relief 
But  misfortune  and  fear  made  them  anxious  to  leave  the  country,  and  the  emi- 
grants were  all  conveyed  to  England,  in  June,  1586,  by  Drake.  A  few  days 
after  their  departure,  a  well-furnished  vessel,  sent  hy  Raleigh,  arrived  ;  and  a 
fortnight  later,  Grenville  entered  the  inlet  with  three  ships  well  provisioned. 
After  searching  for  the  departed  colony,  Grenville  sailed  for  England,  leaving 
fifteen  men  ujion  Roanoke. 

The  intrepid  Raleigh  was  still  undismayed  by  misfortune.     He  adopted  a 
wise  policy,  and  instead  of  sending  out  mere  fortune-hunters,'  he  collected  a 
band  of  agriculturists  and  a-tis;ins,  witli  their  flimilies,  and  dispatched  them 
[April  26,  1587],  to  found  an  industrial  State  in  Virginia.     He  gave  them  a 
charter  of  incorporation  for  the  settlement ;  and  John  White,  who  accompanied 
them,  was  appointed  go\ernor  of  the  colony.     They  reached  Roanoke  in  July  ; 
but  instead  of  the  expected  greetings  of  the  men  left  by  Grenville,  they  encoun- 
tered utter  desolation.     The  bones  of  the  fifteen  lay  bleaching  on  the  ground. 
Their  rude  tenements  were  in  ruins,  and  wild  deer  were  feeding  in  their  little 
gardens.     They  had  been   murdered  by  the   Indians,   and  not  one   was  left. 
Manteo'  did  ijot  share  in  the  Indian  hatred  of  the  white  people,  and  like  Massa- 
soit  of  New  England,^  he  remained  their  friend.     By  command  of  Raleigh,  he 
received  Christian  baptism,  and  was  invested,  by  White,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
of  Roanoke,  the  first  and  last  peerage  ever  created  in  America.     Yet  Manteo 
could  not  avert  nor  control  the  storm  that  lowered  among  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
menaced  the  English  with  destruction.     The  colonists  were  conscious  that  fear- 
ful perils  were  gathering,  and  White  hastened  to  England  toward  the  close  of 
the  year  for  reinforcements  and  provisions,  leaving  behind  him  his  daughter, 
Eleanor  Dare  (wife  of  one  of  his  lieutenants),  who  had  just  given  birth  to  a 
child  [August  18,  1587],  whom  they  named  Virginia.     Virgima  Dare  was 
the  first  offspring  of  English  parents  born  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.' 

year  in  Tirgirua,  anl  had  correct  dravyinga  made  of  the  inhabitants,  their  dwellings,  their  gardens, 
and  everj-  thing  of  interest  pertaining  to  their  costumes,  customs,  and  general  characteristics.  The 
picture  may  he  accepted  as  historically  correct.  '  Page  52.  '  Note  2,  page  55. 

3  Page  114.  *  Note  6,  page  78. 
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The  great  Spanish  Armada'  was  preparing  for  an  invasion  of  Great  Britain, 
when  Wliite  reached  England ;  and  Raleigh,  Grenville,  and  others,  were  deeply 
engaged  in  public  affairs.  It  was  not  until  the  following  May 
[1589J,  that  White  departed,  with  two  ships,  for  Virginia. 
According  to  custom,  he  went  by  the  way  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  depredated  upon  Spanish  property  found  afloat.  lie  was 
beaten  in  an  engagement,  lost  one  of  his  vessels,  and  was 
obliged  to  return  to  England.  Raleigh's  fortune  being  mate- 
rially impaired  by  his  munificence  in  efforts  at  colonization,  lie 
assigned  his  proprietary  rights  to  others;  and  it  was  not  until 
1590  that  AVhite  was  allowed  to  return  to  Roanoke  in  search 
of  his  daughter  and  the  colony  he  had  left.  Both  had  then 
disappeared.  Roanoke  was  a  desolation ;  and,  though  Raleigh, 
who  had  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  colonization,  had  five  times 
sent  mariners,  good  and  true,  to  search  for  the  emigrants,  '^'^'^uk'  1580  ' 
they  were  never  found.'  Eighty  years  later,  the  Corees'  told 
the  English  settlers  upon  the  Cape  Fear  River,  that  their  lost  kindred  had  been 
adopted  by  the  once  powerful  Hatteras  tribe,*  and  became  amalgamated  with 
the  children  of  the  wilderness.  The  English  made  no  further  attempts  at  colo- 
nization at  that  time ;  and  so,  a  century  after  Columbus  sailed  for  America, 
there  was  no  European  settlement  upon  the  North  American  Continent.  Sir 
Francis  Drake  had  broken  up  the  military  post  at  St.  Augustine  [1585J,  and 
the  Red  Men  were  again  sole  masters  of  the  vast  domain. 

A  dozen  years  after  the  failure  of  Raleigh's  colonization  efforts,  Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold,  who  had  been  to  America,  and  was  a  friend  of  the  late  proprietor 
of  Virginia,  sailed  in  a  small  bark  [March  26,  16021  directly  across  the  Atlan- 
tic for  the  American  coast.  After  a  voyage  of  seven  weeks,  he  discovered  the 
Continent  near  Nahant  [May  14,  1602],  and  sailing  southward,  he  landed 
upon  a  sandy  point  which  he  named  Cape  Cod,  on  account  of  the  great  number 
of  those  fishes  in  that  vicinity.  Continuing  southward,  he  discovered  Nan- 
tucket, Martha's  Vineyard,  and  the  group  known  as  Elizabeth  Islands.  Upon 
one  of  them,  which  he  named  Elizabeth,  in  honor  of  his  sovereign,  Gosnold  and 
his  company  prepared  to  found  a  settlement.  Upon  an  islet,  in  a  tiny  l.tKe, 
they  built  a  fort  and  store-house.'  Becoming  alarmed  at  the  menaces  of  the 
Indians  and  the  want  of  supplies,  they  freighted  their  vessel  with  sassafras 

'  This  was  a  great  naval  armament,  fitted  out  by  Spain,  for  the  invasion  of  England,  in  the 
summer  of  1588.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sliips,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty 
great  guns,  and  thirty  thousand  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  was  defeated  [July  20]  by  Admiral's 
Drake  and  Howard. 

2  While  Raleigh  was  making  these  fruitless  searches,  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche,  a  wealthv 
French  nobleman,  attempted  to  plant  a  French  colony  in  America.  He  was  commissioned  by  tiie 
King  of  France  for  the  purpose,  and  in  1598  sailed  for  America  with  a  colony,  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  prisons  of  Paris.  Upon  the  almo.st  desert  island  of  Sable,  near  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  La 
Roche  left  forty  men,  while  he  returned  to  France  for  supplies.  He  died  soon  afterward,  and  for 
seveu  years  tlie  poor  emigran's  ^^is  pglected.  When  a  vessel  was  finally  sent  for  them,  only 
twelve  survived.  They  wera  „.\.en  ta  Sfeaee,  their  crimes  were  pardoned  bv  tlie  knig,  and  their 
imniediate  wants  were  supp.ied.  ^  Page  20.  <  Note  5.  page  20. 

=■  Dr.  Jeremy  Belknap,  the  historian  of  New  Hampshire,  discovered  the  cellar  of  tliis  storehouse. 
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roots,  and  returned  to  England  in  June,  1G02.  The  glowing  accounts  of  the 
country  -wliich  Gosnold  gave,  awakened  the  enterprise  of  some  Bristol  mer- 
chants,' and  the  following  year  [1603]  they  fitted  out  two  vessels  for  the  pur 
pose  of  exploration  and  traiBc  with  the  natives.  The  command  was  given  to 
Martin  Pring,  a  friend  of  both  Raleigh  and  Gosnold.  Following  the  track  of 
tlie  latter,  he  discovered  the  shores  of  Maine,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot 
[June],  and  coasting  westward,  he  entered  and  explored  several  of  the  larger 
rivers  of  that  State.  He  continued  sailing  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Martha's 
Vineyard,  trading  with  the  natives  ;  and  from  that  island  he  returned  to  En- 
gland, after  an  absence  of  only  six  months.  Pring  made  another  voyage  to 
Maine,  in  1606,  and  more  thoroughly  explored  the  country.  Maine  was  also 
visited  in  1605,  by  Captain  George  Weymouth,  who  had  explored  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  iii  search  of  a  north-west  passage  to  India.'  He  entered  the  Saga- 
dahock,  and  took  formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  King  James. 
There  he  decoyed  five  natives  on  board  his  vessel,  and  then  sailed  for  England. 
These  forest  children  excited  much  curiosity ;  and  the  narratives  of  other  mari- 
ners of  the  west  of  England,  who  visited  these  regions  at  about  the  same  time, 
gave  a  new  stimulus  to  colonizing  efforts. 

The  French  now  began  to  turn  their  attention  toward  the  New  World 
again.  In  160-3,  De  Monts,  a  wealthy  French  Huguenot,'  obtained  a  commission 
of  viceroyalty  over  six  degrees  of  latitude  in  New  France,*  extending  from  Cape 
May  to  Quebec.  He  prepared  an  expedition  for  settlement,  and  arrived  at 
Nova  Scotia,''  with  two  vessels,  in  May,  1604."  He  passed  the  summer  there, 
trafficking  with  the  natives  ;  and  in  the  autumn  he  crossed  over  to  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Croix  (the  eastern  boundary  of  Maine),  and  erected  a  fort  there.  He 
had  left  a  few  settlers  at  Port  Royal  (now  Annapolis),  under  Poutrincourt. 
These  De  Monts  joined  the  following  spring  [1605],  and  organized  a  perma- 
nent colony.  He  named  the  place  Port  Royal ;  and  the  territory  now  included 
in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  he  called  Acadie.' 
His  eiforts  promised  much  success;  but  he  was  thwarted  by  jealous  men.  In 
1608,  he  was  deprived  of  his  vice-royal  commission,  when  he  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  upon  the  St.  Lawrence,  for  one  year,  and 
another  commission,  to  plant  a  colony  elsewhere  in  New  France.  The  new 
expechtion  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Samuel  Champlain  (who  accom- 
panied the  viceroy  on  his  first  voyage),  and  on  the  3d  of  June,  1608,  he 
arrived,  with  two  vessels,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
They  ascended  the  great  river,  and  on  the  site  of  Quebec,  near  where  Cartier 
built  his  fort  almost  seventy  years  before,"  they  planted  the  first  permanent 


'  Page  46.  "  Page  610.  3  Page  49.  <   Page  48.  5  Note  2.  page  80. 

*  De  Monts  first  brought  swine,  and  other  domestic  auiimils,  into  this  portion  of  America. 
Some  were  also  taken  from  thence  to  French  settlements  planted  in  Canada  a  few  years  later.  The 
company  of  which  he  was  chief,  fitted  out  four  vessels.  De  Monts  commanded  the  two  here  men- 
tioned, assisted  by  Champlain  and  Poutrincourt. 

'  In  161.'!,  Samuel  Argall  made  a  piratical  visit  to  these  coasts,  under  the  direction  ol'  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Virginia  colony.  He  destroyed  the  remnant  of  De  Monts'  settlement  at  St.  Croix, 
broke  up  the  peaceful  colony  at  Port  Royal,  and  plundered  the  people  of  every  thing  of  value.  See 
page  72.  *  Page  49. 
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French  settlement  in  the  New  World.  The  following  summer,  Champlain 
ascended  the  Richelieu  or  Sorel  River,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain,  with  a 
war  party  of  Huron'  and  Algonquin'"  Indians,  and  discovered  the  beautiful  lake 
which  bears  his  name,  in  the  north-ea?tern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York.' 

The  Encrlish  were  not  idle  while  the  French  were 
exploring,  and  making  efiforts  at  settlement  in  the 
direction  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Several  private  enter- 
prises were  in  progress,  among  the  most  i-uportant  of 
which  was  that  of  a  company  of  London  merchants 
who  sent  Henry  Hudson,  an  intimate  friend  of  Captain 
Smith,'  to  search  for  a  supposed  north-eastern  ocean 
passage  to  India.  He  made  two  unsuccessful  voyages 
to  the  regions  of  polar  ice  [1607-8],  when  the  attempt 
was  abandoned.  Anxious  to  win  the  honor  of  first 
reaching  India  by  the  northern  seas,  Hudson  applied 

to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company'  for  aid.     The  Amsterdam  directors  afforded 
it,  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  1609,  Hudson  departed  from  Amsterdam,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Half-Moon,  a  yacht  of  eighty  tons.     He 
sought  a  north-eastern  passage ;  but  after  doubling  the 
capes  of  Norway,  the  ice  was  impassable.     Turning  his 
prow,  he  steered  across  the  Atlantic,  and  first  touching 
the  continent  on   the   shores    of  Penobscot    Bay,   he 
arrived  in  sight  of  the  capes  of  A'^irginia  in  August, 
1609.     Proceeding  northward,  he  entered  the  mouths 
of  several  large  rivers,  and  finally  passed  the  Narrows' 
and  anchored  in  New  York  Bay.     He  proceeded  almost 
si.xty  leagues  up  the  river  that  bears  his  name,  and 
according  to  the  formula  of  the  age,  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  the  States  General  of  Holland.'      He  returned  to  Europe'   in  November 


THE  HALF-MOON. 


'  Page  22.  2  Page  IT. 

3  Champlain  penetrated  southward  as  far  as  Crown  Point ;  perhaps  soutli  of  Tioonderoga.  It 
was  at  about  the  same  time  tliat  Hudson  went  up  the  river  that  bears  his  name,  as  far  as  Water- 
ford,  so  that  these  eminent  navigators,  exploring  at  diB'erent  points,  came  very  near  meeting  in  the 
wilderness.  Si.x  years  afterward  Champlain  discovered  Lake  Huron,  and  tliere  lie  joined  some 
Huron  Indians  in  an  e.\pedition  against  one  of  the  Five  Nations  in  Western  New  York.  They  had 
a  severe  battle  in  the  neigliborhood  of  the  present  village  of  Canandaigua.  C'liamjilain  published 
an  account  of  his  first  voyage,  in  1613,  and  a  continuation  in  1620.  He  published  a  new  edition 
of  these  m  1632,  which  contains  a  history  of  New  France,  from  the  discovery  of  Terrazani  to  the 
year  1631.     Champlain  died  in  1634.  ■>  Page  65. 

5  Dutch  mariners,  following  the  track  of  the  Portuguese,  opened  a  successful  trafBc  with  East- 
em  Asia,  about  the  year  159-1.  The  various  Dutch  adventurers,  in  the  India  trade,  were  imited  in 
one  corporate  body  in  1602,  with  a  capital  of  over  a  million  of  dollars,  to  whom  were  given  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  trading  in  the  seas  east  of  the  Cape  of  Ckiod  Hope.  This  was  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company. 

^  Entrance  to  New  York  Bay  between  Long  and  Staten  Islands. 

'  This  was  the  title  of  the  Government  of  Holland,  answering,  in  a  degree,  to  our  Congress. 

8  Hud.son,  while  on  another  voyage  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage,  discovered  the  great  Bay 
in  the  northern  regions,  whicli  bears  his  name.  He  was  there  frozen  in  the  ice  during  the  winter 
of  1610-11  While  endeavoring  to  make  his  way  homeward  in  tlie  spring,  his  crew  became  muti- 
nous. They  finally  seized  Hudson,  bound  his  arms,  and  placing  hiin  ana  his  son,  and  seven  sick 
companions,  m  an  open  boat,  set  them  adrift  upon  the  cold  waters.  They  were  never  heard  of 
afterward 
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1609,  and  his  report  of  the  goodly  hind  he  had  discovered  set  in  motion  those 
commercial  measures  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  a  Dutch  emjjire  in  the 
New  World. 

With  these  discoveries  commenced  the  epoch  of  settlements.  The  whole 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  had  been  thoroughly  or  partially  e.xplored,  the 
general  character  and  resources  of  the  soil  had  become  known,  and  henceforth 
the  leading  commercial  nations  of  Western  Europe — England,  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland — regarded  the  transat'  intic  continent,  not  as  merely  a  rich  garden 
■without  a  wall,  where  depredators  Irom  every  shore  might  come,  and,  without 
hinderance,  bear  away  its  choicest  fruit,  but  as  a  land  where  the  permanent 
foundations  of  vast  colonial  empires  might  be  laid,  from  which  parent  states 
would  recei\e  almost  unlimited  tribute  to  national  wealth  and  national  glory. 

When  we  contemplate  these  voyages  across  the  stormy  Atlantic,  and  con- 
sider the  limited  geographical  knowledge  .of  the  navigators,  the  frailty  of  their 
vessels'  and  et|uipments,  the  vast  labors  and  constant  privations  endured  by 
them,  and  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  continually  exposed,  we  can  not  but 
feel  the  highest  respect  and  reverence  for  all  who  were  thus  engaged  in  ojiening 
the  treasures  of  the  New  World  to  the  advancing  nations  of  Europe.  Although 
ac(iuisitiveness,  or  the  desire  for  worldly  possessions,  was  the  chief  incentive  to 
action,  and  gave  strength  to  resolution,  yet  it  could  not  inspire  courage  to 
encounter  the  great  dangers  of  the  deep  and  the  wilderness,  nor  fill  the  heart 
with  faith  in  prophecies  of  success.  These  sentiments  must  have  been  innate: 
and  those  who  braved  the  multitude  of  perils  were  men  of  true  courage,  and  their 
faith  came  from  the  teachings  of  the  science  of  their  day.  History  and  Song, 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  have  all  commemorated  their  deeds.  If  Alexander  the 
Great  was  thought  worthy  of  having  the  granite  body  of  Mount  Athos  hewn 
into  a  colossal  image  of  himself,"  might  not  Europe  and  America  appropriately 
join  in  the  labor  of  foshioning  some  lofty  summit  of  the  Alleghanies^  into  a  ijuge 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Navigators  who  lifted  the  vail  of  forgetful- 
ness  from  the  face  of  the  New  World  ?' 


'  The  first  sliip.s  were  generally  of  less  than  one  hundred  tons  burden.  Two  of  the  vessels  of 
Columbus  were  without  decks ;  and  the  one  in  which  Frobisher  sailed  was  only  twenty-five  tons 
burden. 

-  Dinoerates,  a  cclebr.nted  architect,  offered  to  cut  Mount  Athos  into  a  statue  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  so  large,  tliat  it  might  hold  a  city  in  its  right  hand,  and  in  its  left  a  basin  of  sufficient  capa- 
city to  hold  all  the  waters  that  poured  fi'om  the  mountain.  ^  Note  3,  page  19. 

■•  Page  47  There  has  been  mucli  discussion  concerning  the  claims  of  certain  navigators,  to  tlio 
honor  of  first  discovering  the  Continent  of  America.  A  "  Memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot,"  illustrated  by 
documents  from  the  Rolls,  published  in  London  in  1832,  appears  to  prove  conclusively  that  lie,  and 
not  his  father,  was  the  navigator  who  discovered  North  America.  John  Cabot  was  a  man  of  science, 
and  a  merchant,  and  may  have  accompanied  his  son,  in  liis  flr.st  voyage  in  1497.  Yet,  in  the  patent 
of  February,  1498,  in  which  the  first  vo.yage  is  referred  to,  are  the  words,  "  the  land  and  isles  of  late 
found  by  the  said  John,  in  our  name,  and  by  our  commandment."  The  first  commission  being  Issued 
in  tlie  name  of  John  Cabot,  the  discoveries  made  by  tho.se  employed  by  him,  would  of  course  be  in 
his  name.  A  little  work,  entitled  "  Researches  respecting  Americus  Vespucius,  and  his  Voyages," 
prepared  by  Viscount  Santarem,  ex-prime  minister  of  Portugal,  casts  just  doubts  upon  the  statements 
of  Vespucius,  concerning  his  command  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  when,  lie  claims,  he  discovered 
South  America  [page  41]  in  1499  He  was  doubtless  an  officer  under  Ojeda ;  and  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  he  got  possession  of  the  narratives  of  Ojeda  and  puljlished  them  a.s  his  own.  The  most 
accessible  works  on  American  discoveries,  are  Irving's  "Life  of  Columbus;"  Pre.scott's  "  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella;"  Lives  of  Cabot  and  Hudson,  in  Sparks's  ''American  Biography,"  and  Histories  of  the 
United  Suites  by  Graham,  Bancroft  and  llildreth. 
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There  is  a  distinction  to  be  observed 
in  considering  settlements  and  colonies. 
The  act  of  forming  a  settlement  is  not 
equivalent  to  the  establishment  of  a  colony  or  the  founding  of  a  State.  It  is 
the  initiatory  step  toward  such  an  end,  and  may  or  may  not  exhibit  permanent 
results.  A  colony  becomes  such  only  Avhen  settlements  assume  permanency, 
and  organic  laws,  subservient  to  those  of  a  parent  government,  are  framed  for 
the  guidance  of  the  people.  It  seems  proper,  therefore,  to  consider  the  era  of 
settlements  as  distinct  from  that  of  colonial  organization. 

The  period  of  settlements  within  the  Itounds  of  the  thirteen  original  colonies 
which  formed  the  Confederacy  in  the  War  for  Independence,'  extends  from  1607 
to  1733.  For  fifty  years  previous  to  the  debarkation  [1607]  at  Jamestown, - 
fishing  stations  had  been  established  at  various  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast ; 
and  at  St.  Augustine,'  the  Spaniards  had  kept  a  sort  of  military  post  alive. 
Yet  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  English  in  the  James  River,  is  the  true 
point  from  which  to  date  the  inception  or  beginning  of  our  great  confederacy  of 
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free  States.  Twelve  years  [1607  to  1619]  were  spent  by  English  adven- 
turers in  efforts  to  plant  a  permanent  settlement  in  Virginia.'  For  seventeen 
year.i  [IGOO  to  1623J  Dutch  traders  wei'e  trafficking  on  the  Hudson  River, 
before  a  permanent  settlement  was  established  in  New  York.^  Fourteen  years 
[1606  to  1620]  were  necessary  to  effect  a  permanent  settlement  in  Massachu- 
setts ;^  and  for  nine  years  [1622  to  1631]  adventurers  struggled  for  a  foothold 
in  New  Kampshire.^  The  Roman  Catholics  were  only  one  year  [163-1-5]  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  Maryland  colony.'  Seven  years  [1632  to  1639] 
were  employed  in  effecting  permanent  settlements  in  Connecticut  :'•  eight  years 
[1636  to  1643]  in  organizing  colonial  government  in  Rhode  Island  ;'  and  about 
fifty  years  [1631  to  1682]  elapsed  from  the  landing  ^f  the  Swedes  on  South 
River,'  Ijefore  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  (whose  several  histo- 
ries of  settlements  are  interwoven),  presented  colonial  features.'  Almost  sixty 
years  [1622  to  1680]  passed  by  before  the  first  settlements  in  the  Carolinas 
became  fully  developed  colonies;'"  but  Georgia,  the  youngest  of  the  thirteen 
States,  had  the  foundation  of  its  colonial  government  laid  when  Oglethorpe, 
with  the  fir.st  company  of  settlers,  began  to  build  Savannah  in  the  winter  of 
1733."  The  first  permanent  settlement  within  the  bounds  of  the  original 
colonies,  was  in 
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A  century  had  not  elapsed  after  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  [1492]," 
before  a  great  social  and  political  revolution  had  been  effected  in  Europe. 
Commerce,  hitherto  confined  to  inland  seas  and  along  the  coasts,  was  sending 
its  sliips  across  oceans.  The  art  of  printing  had  begun  its  wonderful  work :" 
and,  through  its  instrumentality,  intelligence  had  become  generally  diffused. 
Mind  thus  acting  upon  mind,  in  vastly  multiplied  opportunities,  had  awakened 
a  great  moral  and  intellectual  power,  whose  presence  and  strength  had  not  been 
suspected.  The  Protestant  Reformation"  had  weakened  the  bonds  of  spiritual 
dominion,  and  allowed  the  moral  fliculties  fuller  play  ;  and  the  shadows  of  feudal 
institutions,'^  so  chilling  to  individual  effort,  were  rapidly  disappearing  before 

'  Page  71.  '^  Page  T.'!.  3  Page  79.  «  Page  80. 

'  Page  82.       -  6  Page  89.  '  Page  91.  *  Page  92. 

9  Page  97.  '"  Page  99.  "  Page  103  "  Page  40. 

13  About  the  year  1450.  Rude  printing  from  engraved  blocks  was  done  before  tliat  time;  but 
when  Peter  Schoeffer  cast  the  first  metal  types,  each  letter  .separately,  at  about  1450,  the  art  of 
printing  truly  had  birth.  John  Faust  established  a  printing-office  at  Mentz,  in  1442.  John  Gutten- 
berg  invented  cut  metal  types,  and  used  them  in  printing  a  Bible  wliich  was  conunenccd  in  1445, 
and  finished  in  1460.  The  names  of  these  three  men  are  usually  associated  as  the  inventors  of 
printing. 

"  Commenced  by  Wiekliffe,  in  England,  in  13G0;  by  Huss,  in  Bohemia,  in  1405;  bv  Luther, 
in  Germany,  in  1517.  From  tliis  period  until  1562,  the  movement  was  geueral  throughout  Europe. 
It  was  an  efibrt  to  purge  the  Christian  Church  of  all  impurities,  by  reforming  its  doctrine  and 
ritual.  The  Reformers  protested  against  some  of  the  practices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clmrch. 
and  the  movement  received  the  title  of  the  I'rnkstant  Reformation.  The  name  of  Protestants 
was  first  given  to  Luther  and  others  in  1529. 

'*  The  nature  of  feudal  laws  may  lie  illustrated  by  a  single  example:  William,  the  Normau 
conqueror  of  England,  divided  the  land  of  that  country  into  parts  called  baronini,  and  gave  them 
to  certain  of  his  f\ivorites,  who  became  masters  of  the  conquered  people  on  t  heir  respective  estates. 
For  these  gifts,  and  certain  privileges,  the  barons,  or  masters,  were  to  furnish  the  king  with  a  stipu- 
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the  rising  sun  of  the  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Tvorld.  Freedom  of  thought 
and  action  expanded  the  area  of  ideas,  and  gave  birth  to  those  tolerant  princi- 
ples which  lead  to  brotherhood  of  feeling.  The  new  impulse  developed  nobler 
motives  for  human  action  than  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  power,  and  these 
soon  engendered  healthy  schemes  for  founding  industrial  empires  in  the  New 
World.  Aspirations  for  civil  freedom,  awakened  by  greater  religious  liberty, 
had  begun  the  work,  especially  in  England,  where  the  Protestants  were  already 
divided  into  two  distinct  parties,  called,  respectively,  Churchmen  and  Puritans. 
The  former  supported  the  throne  and  all  monarchic  ideas ;  the  latter  were 
more  republican ;  and  from  their  pulpits  went  forth  doctrines  inimical  to  kingly 
power.  These  religious  differences  had  begun  to  form  a  basis  of  political 
parties,  and  finally  became  prime  elements  of  colonization. 

Another  event,  favorable  to  the  new  impulse,  now  exerted  a  powerful  influ- 
ence. A  loner  contest  between  England  and  France  ceased  in  160-4.  Soldiers, 
an  active,  restless  class  in  England,  were  deprived  of  employment,  and  would 
soon  become  dangerous  to  the  public  peace.  While  population  and  general 
prosperity  had  greatly  increased,  there  was  another  large  class,  who,  by  idle- 
ness and  dissipation,  had  squandered  fortunes,  and  had  become  desperate  men. 
The  soldiers  needed  employment,  either  in  their  own  art,  or  in  equally  exciting 
adventures ;  and  the  impoverished  spendthrifts  were  ready  for  any  thing  which 
promised  gain.  Such  were  the  men  who  stood  ready  to  brave  ocean  perils  and 
the  greater  dangers  of  the  Western  World,  when  such  minds  as  those  of  Fer- 
nando  Gorges,  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  Chief  Justice  Popham,  Richard  Ilakluyt, 
Captain  John  Smith,  and  others,  devised  new  schemes  for  colonization.  The 
weak  and  timid  James  the  First,'  who  desired  and  maintained  peace  with  other 
•nations  during  his  reign,  was  glad  to  perceive  a  new  field  for  restless  and 
adventurous  men  to  go  to,  and  he  readily  granted  a  liberal  patent  [April  20, 
1606]  to  the  first  company  formed  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  for  planting 
settlements  in  Virginia.  The  English  then  claimed  dominion  over  a  belt  of 
territory  extending  from  Cape  Fear,  in  North  Carolina,  to  Halifax,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  indefinitely  westward.  This  was  divided  into  two  districts.  One 
extended  from  the  vicinity  of  New  York  city  northward  to  the  present  southern 
boundary  of  Canada,  including  the  whole  of  New  England,  and  westward  of  it, 
and  was  called  North  Virginia.  This  territory  was  granted  to  a  company 
of  "knights,  gentlemen,  and  merchants"  in  the  west  of  England,  called  the 
Plymouth  Company?  The  other  district  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Potomac  southward  to  Cape  Fear,  and  was  called  South  Virginia.     It  was 

lated  amount  of  money,  and  a  stated  number  of  men  for  soldiers,  when  required.  'Y\vi  people  had  no 
voice  in  this  matter,  nor  in  any  public  affairs,  and  were  made  essentially  slaves  to  the  barons.  Out 
of  this  state  of  things  originated  the  exclusive  privileges  yet  enjoyed  by  the  nobility  of  Europ". 
E.Kcept  in  Russia,  the  people  have  been  emancipated  from  this  vassalage,  and  the  ancient  forms  of 
feudal  power  have  disappeared. 

'  He  was  the  Sixth  James  of  Scotland,  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  son  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scot- 
land, by  Lord  Damley.  The  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  were  united  by  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  the  former  kingdom,  in  March.  1603. 

"^  The  chief  members  of  the  company  were  Thomas  Hanham.  Sir  John  and  Raleigh  Gilbert  (sons 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert),  William  Parker,  George  Popham,  Sir  John  Popham  (Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  Kngland),  and  Sir  Fernando  Gorges,  Governor  of  Plymouth  Fort. 
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granted  to  a  company  of  "  noblemen,  gentlemen  and  merchants,"  chiefly  resi- 
dents of  London,  called  the  London  Company.^  The  intermediate  domain  of 
almost  two  hundred  miles,  was  a  dividing  line,  so  broad  that  disputes  about 
territory  could  not  occur,  as  neither  company  was  allowed  to  make  settlements 
more  than  fifty  miles  beyond  its  own  boundary. 

The  idea  of  popular  freedom  was  as  yet  the  heritage  of  a  favored  few,  and 
the  pohtical  character  of  the  first  colonial  charter,  under  which  a  permanent 
settlement  was  made  withm  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  was  unfavoraljle 
to  the  best  interests  of  all.  The  king  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing all  officers,  and  of  exercising  all  executive  and  legislative  power.  The 
colonists  were  to  pay  homage  to  the  sovereign,  and  a  tribute  of  one  fifth  of  the 
net  products  of  gold  and  silver  found  in  Virginia ;  yet  they  possessed  no  rights 
of  self-government.  They  were  to  be  governed  by  a  council  of  seven  appointed 
by  the  king,  who  were  allowed  to  choose  a  president  fi-om  amon^-:  themselves. 
There  was  also  a  Supreme  Council  in  England,  appointed  by  the  kmg,  who  had 
the  general  supervision  of  the  colonies,  under  the  direction  of  the  monarch. 
That  charter  was  the  conception  of  a  narrow  mind,  and  despotic  temper,  and 
proved  totally  inadequate  as  a  constitution  of  government  for  a  free  people. 

The  North  Virginia,  or  Plymouth  Company,  made  the  first  attempt  at  set- 
tlement, and  failed.''  The  South  Virginia,  or  London  Company,  sent  Captain 
Christopher  Newport,  with  three  vessels  and  one  hundred  and  five  emigrants 
[Dec,  1606 J,  to  make  a  .settlement  upon  Roanoke  Island, ^  where  Raleigh's 
colony  had  perished  almost  twenty  years  before.  Among  them  was  Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold,  the  projector  of  the  expedition.  They  possessed  very  poor 
materials  for  a  colony.  There  was  no  fami/ij  among  them,  and  only  "twelve 
laborers  and  a  few  mechanics."  The  remainder  were  "  gentlemen,'"  many  of 
whom  were  vicious,  dissolute  men,  totally  unfit  for  such  an  enterprise,  and 
quite  unworthy  to  be  actors  in  the  glorious  events  anticipated  by  Gosnold  and 
his  enlightened  associates  at  home.  The  voyage  was  a  long  and  tedious  one. 
Newport  pursued  the  old  route  by  the  Canaries  -and  the  West  Indies,  and  did 
not  arrive  upon  the  American  coast  until  April,  1607,  when  a  stoi-m  drove  his 
vessels  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  he  found  a  good  harbor.  He  named  the 
capes  at  the  entrance,  Charles  and  Henry,  in  honor  of  the  king's  sons.  A 
pleasant  point  of  the  Virginia  peninsula,  between  the  York  and  James  Rivers, 
which  they  next  landed  upon  and  enjoyed  repose,  he  named  Point  Comfort ;  and 
the  noble  Powhatan  River  which  he  soon  afterward  entered  he  called  James. 
Sailing  up  the  broad  stream  about  fifty  miles,  the  immigrants  landed  upon  a 
beautiful,  shaded  peninsula,'  where  they  chose  a  site  for  the  capital  of  the  new 
empire,  and  called  it  Jajiestown. 

'  The  oliief  members  of  the  company  were  Sir  Thomas  Gates.  Sir  George  Somers,  Richard  Hak- 
luyt  (tlie  historian),  and  Edward  Maria  Wingfield,  who  was  the  first  governor  of  Vireinia. 

'  Page  73.  ^^  Page  55. 

'  This  name  was  given  to  wealthy  men,  who  were  not  engaged  in  any  industrial  pursuit,  and 
often  spent  their  lives  in  idleness  and  dissipation ;  a  class  which,  in  our  day  and  country,  number, 
happily,  very  few.     Labor  is  worthily  honored  as  more  nolile  than  idleness, 

5  This  m.ay  be  called  an  island,  for  the  marsh  wliich  connects  it  with  tlie  mainland  is  often  over- 
flowed.    The  currents  of  the  river  have  washed  awny  large  portions  of  the  original  island. 
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111  feelings  had  been  engendered  before  they  reached  the  Canary  Islands, 
and  violent  disputes  had  arisen  during  the  long  voyage.  As  the  silly  king  had 
placed  the  names  of  the  colonial  council  in  a  sealed  box,  with  instructions  not 
to  open  it  until  their  arrival  in  Virginia,  there  was  no  competent  authority  on 
board  to  restore  harmony.  Captain  Smith,'  who  was  the  most  able  man  among 
them,  excited  the  envy  of  his  companions  ;  and  being  charged  with  a  design  to 
murder  the  council,  usurp  government,  and  proclaim  himself  king,  he  was 
placed  in  confinement.  On  opening  the  sealed  box,  it  was  discovered  that 
Smith  was  one  of  the  council.  He  was  relexsed  from  confinement;  but, 
through  the  influence  of  AVingfield,  an  avaricious,  unprincipled,  but  talented 
man,  he  was  excluded  from  office.  Smith  demanded  a  trial  upon  the  absurd 
charges.  The  accusation  was  withdrawn,  and  he  took  his  seat  in  the  council, 
over  which  Wingfield  was  chosen  to  preside. 

Soon  after  landing,  Newport,  Smith,  and  twenty  others,  ascended  the 
James  River  to  the  Falls  at  Richmond,  and  visited  the  emperor  of  the  Powhat- 
ans,'  whose  residence  was  a  mile  below  the  foot  of  the  rapids.  The  title  of  the 
emperor  was  Powhatan,  which  signified  supreme  ruler,  as  did  Pharaoh  in  the 
ancient  Egyptian  language — the  chief  man  in  Egypt.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
ability,  and  commanded  the  reverence  of  the  whole  confederation.  He  appeared 
friendly  to  the  English,  notwithstanding  his  people  murmured  at  their  presence ; 
and  the  visitors  returned  to  Jamestown  much  gratified. 

Early  in  June,  1607,  Newport  sailed  for  England,  to  obtain  more  settlers 
and  provisions.  The  little  band  of  emigrants  soon  perceived  the  perils  of  their 
situation.  A  large  portion  of  their  provisions  had  been  spoiled  during  the 
voyage.  They  had  not  planted,  therefore  they  could  not  reap.  The  neighboring 
tribes  evinced  hostility,  and  withheld  supplies.  Poisonous  vapor  arose  from 
the  marshes ;  and  before  the  close  of  summer,  one  half  of  the  adventurers  per- 
ished by  disease  and  famine.  Among  the  victims  was  Gosnold.  The  settlers, 
in  their  despair,  reproached  themselves  and  the  leaders  of  the  expedition,  and 
longed  to  depart  for  the  Old  World.  In  the  midst  of  their  despondency,  the 
survivors  discovered  that  president  Wingfield  was  living  on  choice  stores,  and 
was  preparing  to  abandon  the  colony  and  escape  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  pin- 
nace^ left  by  Newport.  Their  indignation  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and  he  was 
deposed.  Ratclifie,  a  man  as  weak  and  wicked  as  Wingfield,  was  chosen  his 
successor.  He,  too,  was  speedily  dismissed ;  and  the  settlers,  with  one  con- 
sent, wisely  turned  to  Smith  as  ruler. 

It  was  a  happy  hour  for  the  Virginia  settlers  when  Captain  Smith  took  the 
reins  of  government.  All  was  confusion  ;  but  he  soon  restored  order  ;  and  by 
his  courage  and  energy,  inspired  the  Indians  with  awe,  and  compelled  them  to 
bring  him  supplies  of  food.  In  October,  wild  game  became  plentiful ;  and  at 
the  beginning  of  November,  the  abundant  harvest  of  Indian  corn  was  gathered 


■  See  portrait  at  the  head  of  this  Chapter.  Smith  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  cf  liia 
time.  He  was  bom  in  Lincolnsliire,  England ;  and  after  many  ailventures  in  Europe,  went  to 
America.     He  died  in  1631.     He  wrote  a  History  of  Virginia,  aiid  several  other  works. 

Page  20.  '  A  small,  light  vessel,  with  sails  and  oara 
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by  the  natives,  and  they  suppHed  the  settlers  with  all  they  needed.  Having 
established  a  degree  of  comfort  and  prosperity,  Smith  started,  with  some  com- 
panions, to  explore  the  surrounding  country.  He  ascended  the  Chickahomminy 
Kiver  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  then,  with  two  companions,  penetrated 
the  vast  forest  that  covered  the  laud.  His  comijauious  were  slain  by  the  na- 
tives, and  he  was  made  a  captive.  After  being  exhibited  in  several  villages,  he 
was  taken  to  Opechancanough,'  the  eldest  brother  of  Powhatan,  who,  regarding 
Smith  as  a  superior  being,  spared  his  life,  and  conducted  him  to  the  emperor, 
then  at  Weroworomoco,  on  the  York  River.-  A  solemn  council  decided  that 
tlie  captive  must  die,  and  Smith  was  prepared  for  execution.  His  head  was 
placed  upon  a  stone,  and  the  heavy  clubs  of  the  executioners  were  raised  to 
crush  it,  when  Pocahontas,  a  child  of  "  teu  or  twelve  yeai's,"  ^  the  favorite 


POCAHONTAS. 

daughter  of  Powhatan,  rushed  from  her  flither's  side,  and  casting  herself  upon 
the  captive,  besought  the  king  to  spare  his  life.  Powhatan  consented,  and 
Smith  was  conducted  in  safety  to  Jamestown  by  a  guard  of  twelve  men,  after 
an  absence  of  seven  weeks. 

God,  in  his  providence,  overrules  every  thing  for  good.  It  is  seen  in  this 
event,  for  Smith's  captivity  was  a  public  benefit.  He  had  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  Indian  character,  and  of  the  country  and  its  resources,  and  also  had 
formed  friendly  relations  with  the  sachems  and  chiefs.     Had  his  companions 

'   Note  6,  page  106. 

2  At  Shelly,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Queen's  Creek,  Gloucester  County,  \^irgima. 

a  Page  70. 
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possessed  half  as  much  energy  and  honesty  as  Smith,  all  would  have  been  well. 
But  they  were  idle,  improvident,  and  dissolute.  As  usual,  he  found  every 
tiling  in  disorder  on  his  return  from  the  forest.  Only  forty  men  were  living, 
and  a  greater  portion  of  them  were  on  the  point  of  escaping  to  the  West  Indies 
in  the  pinnace ;  but  the  courage  and  energy  of  Smith  compelled  them  to  re- 
main. Conscious  of  the  purity  of  their  ruler  and  the  wickedness  of  themselves, 
they  hated  him  intensely,  and  from  that  time  they  plotted  for  his  destruction, 
or  the  overthrow  of  his  power. 

Captain  Newport  arrived  with  supplies  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  im- 
migrants, early  in  1608.  These  were  no  better  than  the  first  adventurers. 
Instead  of  agriculturalists  and  mechanics,  with  families,  they  were  idle  "gentle- 
men," "packed  hither,"  as  Smith  said,  "by  their  friends,  to  escape  ill  destin- 
ies." There  were  also  several  unskillful  goldsmiths,  the  very  men  least  needed 
in  the  colony.  Some  glittering  earth  in  the  vicinity  of  Jamestown,  was  by  them 
mistaken  for  gold  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Smith,  the  whole  indus- 
try of  the  colony  was  directed  to  the  supposed  treasure.  "  There  was  no  talk, 
no  hope,  no  work,  but  dig  gold,  work  gold,  refine  gold,  load  gold."  Newport 
loaded  his  vessel  with  the  worthless  earth,  and  returned  to  England,  believing 
himself  exceedingly  rich  ;  but  science  soon  pronounced  him  miserably  poor  in 
useful  knowledge  and  well-earned  reputation. 

The  gold-fever  had  taken  strong  hold  upon  the  indolent  dreamers,  and 
Smith  remonstrated  against  idleness  and  pleaded  for  industry,  in  vain.  He 
implored  the  settlers  to  plow  and  sow,  that  they  might  reap  and  be  happy. 
They  refused  to  listen,  and  he  turned  from  Jamestown  with  disgust.  With  a 
few  sensible  men,  he  went  to  explore  the  Chesapeake  in  an  open  boat,  and 
every  bay,  inlet,  and  creek,  received  his  attention.  He  went  up  the  Potomac 
to  the  falls  above  Washington  city  ;  and  then,  after  exploring  the  shores  of  the 
Rappahannock  to  the  site  of  Fredericsburg,  he  returned  to  Jamestown.  A 
few  days  afterward  he  returned  again  to  the  Chesapeake,  carefully  explored 
each  shore  above  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  and  entered  the  Patapsco,  and  ate 
Indian  corn  on  the  site  of  Baltimore.  He  also  went  up  the  Susquehannah  to 
the  beautiful  vale  of  Wyoming,'  and  penetrated  the  forests  even  to  tlie  territory 
of  the  Five  Nations,'  and  established  friendly  relations  with  the  dusky  tribes. 
Within  three  months  he  traveled  full  three  thousand  miles.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  of  exploring  expeditions,  considered  in  all  its  aspects,  ever  re- 
corded by  the  pen  of  history ;  and  the  map  of  the  country,  which  Smith  con- 
structed on  his  return,  is  yet  in  existence  in  England,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
general  accuracy. 

Captain  Smith  returned  to  Jamestown  on  the  7th  of  September,  1608,  and 
three  days  afterward  he  was  formally  made  president  of  the  settlement.  New- 
port arrived  soon  afterward,  with  seventy  immigrants,  among  whom  were  two 
females,  the  first  English  women  ever  seen  upon  the  James  River.'  To  the 
soil  they  were  compelled  to  look,  chiefly,  for  their  food,  and  Smith  exerted  all 


Page  290  »  Page  23.  ^  Page  105. 
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his  energies  to  turn  the  little  industry  of  the  settlers  to  agriculture.  He  suc- 
ceeded, in  a  degree,  but  he  had  poor  materials  out  of  which  to  form  a  healthy, 
self-sustaining  commonwealth.  He  wrote  to  the  Supreme  Council'  to  send  over 
a  different  class  of  men.  "I  entreat  you,"  he  said,  "rather  send  but  thirty 
carpenters,  husbandmen,  gardeners,  fishermen,  blacksmiths,  masons,  and  diggers 
of  trees'  roots,  well  provided,  than  a  thousand  such  as  we  have."  Yet,  with  all 
his  exertions,  idleness  and  improvidence  prevailed.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
from  the  first  landing  at  Jamestown,  and  when  the  settlement  numbered  two 
hundred  strong  men.  not  more  than  forty  acres  were  under  cultivation.  To  the 
Indians  the  white  people  were  compelled  to  look  for  their  chief  supply  of  food. 

The  London  Company  were  disappointed,  for  the  anticipations  of  sudden 
wealth,  in  which  they  had  indulged,  were  not  realized,  and  they  sought  and  ob- 
tained a  new  charter  [June  2,  1609],  which  gave  them  more  ample  privileges. 
The  territory  of  SouTii  Virginia-  was  extended  northward  to  the  head  of  the 
Chesapeake.  The  Supreme  Council  was  vested  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  in 
its  own  body,  and  to  appoint  a  governor  for  Virginia,  whose  rule  was  made  ab- 
solute. The  lives,  liberties,  and  property  of  the  settlers  were  at  his  disposal, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  contribute  a  certain  share  of  their  earnings  to  the 
proprietors.  Thus  they  were  mere  vassals  at  will,  under  a  petty  despotism, 
without  any  inherent  power,  then  recognized,  to  cast  off  the  yoke. 

Under  that  charter,  Lord  De  la  Warr  (Delaware),  an  enlightened  peer, 
was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia,  for  life,  and  soon  afterward  Newport  sailed 
for  America  [June  12,  1609],  with  nine  ships,  and  more  than  five  hundred 
emigrants.'  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  the  governor's  deputy,  embarked  with  New- 
port, accompanied  by  Sir  George  Somers.  Gates,  Newport,  and  Somers, 
were  commissioned  to  administer  the  government  until  the  arrival  of  Delaware. 
When  near  the  coast,  a  hurricane  dispersed  the  fleet,  and  the  vessel  bearing  the 
commissioners  was  wrecked  on  one  of  the  Bermuda  Islands.  Seven  vessels  of 
the  squadron  reached  the  James  River  iu  safety.  The  colony  would  have  been 
the  gainer  had  these  never  arrived,  for  a  greater  portion  of  the  new  immigrants 
were  more  profligate,  if  possible,  than  the  first.  They  were  dissolute  scions  of 
wealthy  families,  and  many  of  them  came  to  avoid  punishment  for  crimes  at 
home.  They  regarded  Virginia  as  a  paradise  for  libertines,  and  believed  the 
colony  to  be  without  a  head  until  the  arrival  of  the  governor  or  his  deputy. 
Smith,  on  the  contrary,  boldly  asserted  his  authority  as  president,  and  main- 
tained it  until  an  accident  in  autumn  compelled  him  to  go  to  England  for  sur- 
gical aid,^  when  he  delegated  his  authority  to  George  Percy,  brother  of  the 
duke  of  Northumberland. 

When  the  idle  and  profligate  settlers  were  released  from  the  control  of 

'  Pajra  64.  '  Page  63. 

'  Domestic  animals  were  now  first  taken  to  Virginia  They  consisted  of  six  mares,  one  horse, 
six  hundred  swine,  a  few  sheep  and  goats,  and  five  hundred  domestic  fowls.  Two  years  later  one 
hundred  cows  and  some  other  cattle  were  brought  ovpr 

■<  While  passing  down  the  James  River,  in  a  boat,  from  the  Falls,  Smith's  bag  of  powder  igniti^d, 
and  the  explosion  almost  killed  him.  His  wounds  were  so  severe  as  to  require  the  most  skillful 
surgery. 
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Smith,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  every  irregularity  of  life.  Their  ample 
stock  ot'  provisions  was-  rapidly  consumed.  The  Indians  had  great  respect  for 
Smith,  and  were  friendly  while  he  remained,  but  after  his  departure,  they 
openly  showed  their  contempt  for  the  English,  withheld  supplies  of  provisions, 
and  conceived  a  plan  for  the  total  extermination  of  tlie  white  intruders.  Fam- 
ine ensued,  and  the  winter  and  spring  of  1610  were  long  remembered  as  "the 
starving  time."  Those  who  went  to  the  cabins  of  the  Indians,  for  food,  were 
treacherously  murdered ;  and  finally  a  plan  was  matured  by  the  natives  for 
striking  a  blow  of  utter  e.\termination.  Again  Pocahontas  performed  the  part 
of  a  guardian  angel.'  On  a  dark  and  stormy  night  she  hastened  to  Jamestown, 
revealed  the  plot,  and  was  back  to  her  couch  before  the  dawn.  Thus,  she  saved 
the  colonists  by  placing  them  on  their  guard.  Yet  death  hovered  over  them. 
The  horrors  of  destitution  increased,  and  the  settlement  which  numbered  five 
hundred  persons  when  Smith  left,  was  reduced'  to  sixty  within  six  months  after 
his  departure.  The  commissioners'  finally  arrived.  They  constructed  a  rude 
vessel  upon  the  barren  island  where  they  were  wrecked,  and  in  it  reached 
Virginia,  in  June,  1610.  Instead  of  being  greeted  by  a  flourishing  people, 
they  were  met  by  a  mere  remnant,  almost  fiimished.  There  appeared  no  way 
to  obtain  food,  and  Gates  determined  to  sail  immediately  for  Newfoundland,' 
and  distribute  the  immijn-ants  among  the  English  fishing  vessels  there.  James- 
town  was  utterly  abandoned,  and  toward  Hampton  Roads'"  the  dejected  settlers 
sailed  in  four  pinnaces.  Early  the  next  morning  white  sails  greeted  their 
vision.  Lord  Delaware  had  arrived  with  provisions  and  immigrants ;  and  that 
very  night,  Jamestown,  abandoned  to  pagans  in  the  morning,  was  made  vocal 
with  hymns  of  thanksgiving  to  the  true  God,  by  the  returned  settlers. 

Governor  Delaware  was  a  virtuous  and  prudent  man,  and  under  his  admin- 
istration the  colony  began  to  prosper.  Failing  health  compelled  him  to  return 
to  England  the  following  spring  [March,"  1611 J :  and  he  left  the  government 
in  the  hands  of  Percy,  Smith's  successor,  who  managed  with  prudence  until  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  with  supplies.*  Dale  was  an  experienced  soldier, 
and,  assuming  the  government,  he  ruled  by  martial  law.  Early  in  September 
following,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  arrived  with  six  well-furnished  ships,  and  three 
hundred  immigrants.  With  this  arrival  came  hope  for  the  colony.  A  large 
portion  of  the  new  settlers  were  sober,  industrious  men,  and  their  arrival  gave 
great  joy  to  the  four  hundred  colonists  at  Jamestown.  Gates  assumed  the 
functions  of  governor,  and  Dale  went  up  the  river  to  plant  new  settlements  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox  and  near  the  Falls.^  And  now  a  wise  change  in 
the  domestic  policy  of  the  colony  was  made.  Hitherto  the  land  had  been 
worked  in  common,  and  the  product  of  labor  was  deposited  in  public  storehouse.-;, 
fo:-  the  good  of  the  community.  The  industrious  created  food  for  the  indolent, 
and  an  incentive  to  effort  was  wanting.  That  incentive  was  necessary ;  and  it 
was  found  in  the  plan  of  making  an  assignment  of  a  few  acres  of  land  to  each 

'  Page  66.  '  Page  68.  ^  Page  47.  '  Note  3,  page  297. 

Delaware  afterward  sailed  for  Virginia,  to  resume  tlie  reins  of  government,  but  died  on  the 
voyage.  '  Near  the  present  City  Point,  and  Richmond. 
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man,  to  be  cultivated  for  his  own  private  benefit.  This  regulation  gave  a  pow- 
Li ful  impulse  to  industry.  Larger  assignments  were  made,  and  soon  the  com- 
munity system  was  abandoned,  and  industry  on  private  account  created  an 
ample  supply  of  food  for  all.' 

A  third  ciiarter  was  obtained  by  the  London  Company,  on  the  22d 
of  March,  1612,  by  which  the  control  of  the  king  was  annulled.  The 
Supreme  Council  was  abolished,  and  the  whole  company,  sitting  as  a  demo- 
cratic assembly,  elected  the  officers,  and  ordained  the  laws,  for  the  colony. 
Yet  no  political  privilege  was  granted  to  the  settlers.  Their  very  exist- 
ence as  a  body  politic,  was  completely  ignored.  They  had  no  voice  in  the 
choice  of  rulers  and  the  enactment  of  laws.  Yet  they  were  contented  ;  and  at 
the  beginning  of  1613  there  were  a  thousand  Englishmen  in  Virginia.  At 
about  this  time  an  event  occurred,  which  proved  of  permanent  benefit  to  the 
settlement.  Powhatan  had  continued  to  manifest  hostile  feelings  ever  since  the 
departure  of  Smith.  For  the  purpose  of  extorting  advantageous  terms  of  peace 
f)om  the  Indian  king.  Captain  Argall  (a  sort  of  buccaneer),-  bribed  an  Indian 
chief,  with  a  copper  kettle,  to  betray  the  trusting  Pocahontas  into  his  hands. 
She  was  induced  to  go  on  board  his  vessel,  where  she  was  detained  as  a  prisoner 
for  several  months,  until  Powhatan  ransomed  her.  In  the  mean  while,  a  mutual 
attachment  had  grown  up  between  the  maiden  and  John  Rolfe,  a  young  En- 
glishman of  good  family.  He  had  instructed  her  in  letters  and  religion  ;  and, 
with  the  consent  of  Powhatan,  she  received  the  rite  of  Christian  baptism,  and 
became  the  wife  of  Rolfe,  in  April,  1613.  This  union  brought  peace,  and 
Powhatan  was  ever  afterward  the  friend  of  the  Enirlish. 

Prosperity  now  smiled  upon  the  settlement,  yet  the  elements  of  a  perma- 
nent State  were  wantino;.  There  were  no  families  in  Viry-niia,  and  all  the 
settlers  indulged  in  anticipations  of  returning  to  England,  which  they  regarded 
as  home.  Gates  went  thither  in  March,  1614,  leaving  the  administration  of 
government  with  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  ruled  with  wisdom  and  energy  for 
about  two  years,  and  then  departed,  after  appointing  George  Yeardley  deputy- 
governor.  During  Yeardley's  administration,  the  culture  of  the  tobacco  plant' 
was  promoted,  and  so  rapidly  did  it  gain  in  favor,  that  it  soon  became,  not  only 
the  principal  article  of  export,  Iiut  the  airreiicy  of  the  colony.  And  now 
[1617J  Argall,  the  buccaneer,  was  appointed  deputy-governor.  He  was  a  des- 
pot in  feelings  and  practice,  and  soon  disgusted  the  people.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Yeardley,  who  was  appointed  governor  in  1619 ;  and  then  dawned  the  natal 
morning  of  Virginia  as  a  Republican  State.     Yeardley  abolished  martial  law, 

'  A  similar  result  was  .seen  iti  the  operations  of  ttie  Plymouth  colony.     See  page  116. 

'  Note  7,  page  58. 

'  This  plant,  yet  very  extensively  cultivated  in  Virginia  and  the  adjouiinp:  States,  was  first 
discovered  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  near  Tabaco,  m  Yucatan :  hence  its  name.  Drake  and  Raleigh 
lirst  introduced  it  into  England.  King;  James  conceived  a  g;reat  hatred  of  it,  and  wrote  a  treatisu 
as;ainst  its  use.  He  forbade  its  cultivation  in  England,  but  could  not  prevent  its  importation  from 
Virginia.  Tt  became  a  very  profitable  article  of  commerce,  and  the  streets  of  Jamestown  were 
planted  with  it.  Other  agricultural  productions  were  neglected,  and  while  cargoes  of  tobacco  were 
preparing  for  England,  the  necessaries  of  life  were  wanting.  The  money  value  of  tobacco  was  about 
«L\ty-six  cents  a  pound. 
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released  the  planters  from  feudal  service  to  the  colony,'  and  established  repre- 
sentative government.^  The  settlement  was  divided  into  eleven  boroughs,  and 
two  representatives,  called  burgesses,  were  chosen  by  the  people  for  each. 
These,  with  the  governor  and  council,  constituted  the  colonial  government. 
The  burgesses  were  allowed  to  debate  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  good  of  the 
colony  ;  but  their  enactments  were  not  legal  until  sanctioned  by  the  company 
in  England.  The  most  important  event  of  that  year  occurred  on  the  28th  of 
June.  On  that  day,  the  first  representative  assembly  ever  convened  in  Amer- 
ica, met  at  Jamestown.  Then  and  there,  the  foundations  of  the  Virginia 
commonwealth  were  laid.  The  people  now  began  to  regard  Virginia  as  their 
home,  and  "fell  to  building  houses  and  planting  corn."  Within  two  years 
afterward,  one  hundred  and  fifty  reputable  young  women  were  sent  over  to 
become  wives  to  the  planters.^  the  tribe  of  gold-seekers  and  "gentlemen"  was 
e.xtinct,  for  "  it  was  not  the  will  of  God  that  the  new  State  should  be  formed 
of  such  material :  that  such  men  should  be  the  fathers  of  a  progeny  born  on  the 
American  soil,  who  were  one  day  to  assert  American  liberty  by  their  eloquence, 
and  defend  it  by  their  valor."  * 


CHAPTER    II. 

NEW     YORK      [1G09  —  1G23]. 

In  a  preceding  chapter,'  we  have  considered  the  discovery  and  exploration 
of  the  river,  bearing  his  name,  by  Henry  Hudson,  then  in  the  service  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company.  On  his  return  to  England  [Nov.  IGOOj,  lie  for- 
warded to  his  employers  in  Amsterdam,"  a  brilliant  account  of  his  discoveries  in 
America.  Jealous  of  the  maritime  enterprise  and  growing  power  of  the  Dutch, 
the  British  king  would  not  allow  Hudson  to  go  to  Holland,  fearing  he  might  be 
employed  in  making  further  discoveries,  or  in  planting  settlements  in  America. 
This  narrow  and  selfish  policy  of  James  was  of  no  avail,  for  the  ocean  pathway 
to  new  and  fertile  regions,  once  opened,  could  easily  be  traversed  by  inferior 
navigators.  This  fact  was  soon  demonstrated.  In  1610,  some  wealthy  mer- 
chants of  Amsterdam,  directors  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,^  sent  a  ship 
from  the  Texel,  laden  with  merchandise,  to  traffic  with  the  Indians  upon  the 
Mauritius,"  as  the  present  Hudson  River  was  then  called.  Hudson's  ship  (the 
Half-Moon''^  was  also  sent  hither  the  same  year  on  a  like  errand ;  and  for  three 


'  Page  68. 

-  Yeardley  found  the  people  possessed  with  an  intense  desire  for  that  freedom  which  the 
English  constitution  gave  to  every  subject  of  the  realm,  and  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  that  feel- 
ing with  the  exercise  of  the  arbitrary  power  which  had  hitherto  prevailed.  He,  therefore,  formed 
a  plan  for  a  popular  assembly  as  similar  to  the  English  parliament  as  circumstances  would  allow. 

3  Page  105.  'Bancroft.  s  Page  59.  «  Page  59. 

'  Note  5,  page  59.  8  go  named,  in  honor  of  Prince  Maurice,  of  Nassau.  »  Page  59. 
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years  afterward,  private  enterprise  dispatched  many  vessels  from  Holland,  to 
traflBc  for  furs  and  peltries.  Among  other  commanders  came  the  bold  Adrian 
Block,  the  first  navigator  of  the  dangerous  strait  in  the  East  River,  called 
Hell-Gate.  Block's  vessel  was  accidentally  burned  in  the  autumn  of  1618. 
when  he  and  his  companions  erected  some  rude  huts  for  shelter,  near  the  site 
of  the  Bowling  Green,  at  the  foot  of  Broadway,  New  York.  These  huts  formed 
the  germ  of  our  great  commercial  metropolis.  During  tho  ensuing  winter 
they  constructed  a  vessel  from  the  fine  timber  which  grew  upon  Manhattan 
Island,  and  early  in  the  spring  they  sailed  up  Long  Island  C^ound  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  which  extended  to  Nahant.  Block  first  discovered  the  Connecticut 
and  Thames  Rivers,  and  penetrated  Narraganset  Bay  to  the  site  of  Provi- 
dence. 

Intent  upon  gain,  Dutch  trading  vessels  now  frequently  ascended  the  Mau- 
ritius, and  a  Ijrisk  trade  in  furs  and  peltries  was  opened  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
almost  two  hundred  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  traders  built  a  fort  and  store- 
house upon  a  little  island  just  below  Albany,  in  1614,  which  they  called  Fort 
Nassau ;  and  nine  years  later.  Fort  Orange  was  erected  near  the  river,  a  little 
south  of  the  foot  of  the  present  State-street,  in  Albany,  on  the  site  of  Albany. 
There  is  a  doubt  about  a  fort  being  erected  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Man- 
hattiin  Island,  at  this  time,  as  some  chroniclers  have  asserted.  It  is  probable 
the  trading-house  erected  there  was  palisaded,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  for 
they  could  not  well  determine  the  disposition  of  the  Indians. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  1614,  a  special  charter  Avas  granted  to  a  company 
of  Amsterdam  merchants,  giving  them  the  monopoly  of  trade  in  the  New 
World,  from  the  latitude  of  Cape  May  to  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  three  years. 
The  territory  was  named  New  Netherland,  in  the  charter,  which  title  it  held 
until  it  became  an  English  province  in  1664.'  Notwithstanding  it  was  included 
in  the  grant  of  James  to  the  Plymouth  company,^  no  territorial  jurisdiction 
being  claimed,  and  no  English  settlements  having  been  made  nortiiward  of 
Richmond,  in  Virginia,  the  Dutch  were  not  disturbed  in  their  traffic.  The 
popular  story,  that  Argall  entered  the  Bay  of  New  York  on  his  return  from 
Acadie  in  1613,  and  made  the  Dutch  traders  promptly  surrender  the  place  to 
the  English  crown,  seems  unsusceptible  of  proof 

Success  attended  the  Dutch  from  the  beginning.  The  trade  in  furs  and 
peltries  became  very  lucrative,  and  the  company  made  an  unsuccessful  applica- 
tion for  a  renewal  of  their  charter.  More  extensive  operations  were  in  contem- 
plation; and  on  the  3d  of  June,  1621,  the  States  General  of  ilolland* 
incorporated  the  Dutch  West  India  Comjwny,  and  invested  it  with  almost 
regal  powers,  for  planting  settlements  in  America  from  Cape  Horn  to  New- 
foundland ;  and  in  Africa,  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  The  special  object  of  its  enterprise  was  New  Netherland,  and  espe- 
cially the  region  of  the  Mauritius.*     The  company  was  not  completely  organized 

1  Page  144.  "  Page  63. 

3  See  Brodhead's  "  History  of  the  State  of  New  Tork,"  Appendix  E,  where  tlie  matter  is  dis- 
cussed at  some  length.  *  Note  7,  page  59.  ^  Page  71. 
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until  the  spring  of  1623,  when  it  commenced  operations  with  vigor.  Its  first 
efforts  were  to  plant  a  permanent  colony,  and  tliu.-j  establish  a  j)l.iusible  pretext 
for  territorial  jurisdiction,  for  now  the  English  had  built  rude  cabins  on  the 
shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay.'  In  April,  1G23,  thirty  families,  chiefly  Wal- 
loons (French  Protestants  who  had  fled  to  Holland),  arrived  at  Manhattan, 
under  the  charge  of  Cornelius  Jacobsen  May,  who  was  sent  to  reside  in  New 
Netherland,  as  first  director,  or  governor.  Eight  of  the  fam- 
ilies went  up  the  Mauritius  or  Hudson  River,  and  settled  at 
Albany ;  the  remainder  chose  their  place  of  abode  across  the 
channel  of  the  East  River,  and  settled  upon  lands  now  cov- 
ered by  the  eastern  portions  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Navy 
Yard.^  Then  were  planted  the  fruitful  seeds  of  a  Dutch 
colony — then  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  future  com- 
monwealth of  New  York.^  The  territory  was  erected  into 
a  province  and  the  armorial  distinction  of  a  count  was 
granted.' 


SEAL  OF  NEW  NETH- 
EBLAND. 


IIAPTER     III. 


MASSACIIUSKTTS     [ICOO— lo20]. 


Soon  after  obtaining  their  charter,  in  1G06,  the  Plymouth  Company* 
dispatched  an  agent  in  a  small  vessel,  with  two  captive  Indians,  to  examine 
North  Virginia.  This  vessel  was  captured  by  a  Spanish  cruiser.  Another  ves- 
sel, fitted  out  at  the  sole  expense  of  Sir  John  Popham,  and  commanded  by 
Martin  Pring,  was  sent,  and  reached  America.  Pring  confirmed  the  accounts 
of  Gosnold  and  others,"  concerning  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  New  England 
region.  The  following  year  [1607],  George  Popham'  came,  with  one  hundred 
immigrants,  and  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sagadahoc' or  Kennebec  [August 
21],  they  erected  there  a  small  stockade,  a  storehouse,  and  a  few  huts.  All 
but  forty-five  returned  to  England  in  the  vessels ;  those  remained,  and  named 
their  settlement  ^t.  Georye.  A  terrible  winter  ensued.  Fire  consumed  their 
store-bouse  and  some  of  their  provisions,  and  the  keen  frosts  and  deep  snows 


'  Page  78. 

*  The  first  white  cliild  born  in  New  Netlierland  was  Snrah  Rapelje,  daughter  of  one  of  the 
Walloon  settlers.  Her  birth  occurred  on  the  7tli  of  June,  1625.  She  has  a  number  of  descendants 
on  Long  Island.  3  Page  144. 

*  Several  hundred  years  ago,  there  were  largo  districts  of  country  in  England,  and  on  the  con- 
tinent, governed  by  Earls,  who  were  subject  to  the  crown,  however.  These  districts  were  called 
counties,  and  the  name  is  still  retained,  even  in  the  United  States,  and  indicates  certain  judicial  and 
otlicr  jurisdiction.  New  Netherland  was  constituted  a  county  of  Holland,  having  all  the  individual 
privileges  appertaining  to  an  earldom,  or  separate  government.  Tlie  armorial  dit^tinction  of  an  earl, 
or  count,  was  a  kind  of  cap,  called  coronet,  seen  over  tlie  shield  in  tlie  aljove  engraved  repre- 
sentation of  the  seal  of  New  Netherland.  Tlie  figure  of  a  beaver,  on  the  sliield,  is  emblematic  of 
the  Hudson  River  regions  (where  tliat  animal  (lieu  abounded),  and  of  one  of  the  grand  objects  of 
settlement  there,  the  trade  in  furs.  '  Page  63.  "  Page  58.  '  Note  2,  page  G3. 
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locked  the  waters  and  the  forests  against  the  fisherman  and  hunter.  Famine 
menaced  them,  but  relief  came  before  any  were  made  victims.  Of  all  the  com- 
pany, only  Popham,  their  president,  died.  Lacking  courage  to  brave  the  perils 
of  the  wilderness,  the  settlement  was  abandoned,  and  the  immigrants  went  back 
to  Eno-land  [1608]  at  the  very  time  when  the  Frenchmen,  who  were  to  build 
Quebec,'  were  upon  the  ocean.  Traffic  vhh  the  Indian  tribes  was  continued, 
but  settlements  were  not  again  attempted  for  several  years.' 

Only  the  coast  of  the  extensive  country  was  seen  by  the  several  navigators 
who  visited  it.  The  vast  interior,  now  called  New  England,  was  an  unknown 
land,  until  Captain  John  Smith,  with  the  mind  of  a  philosopher  and  the  courage 
of  a  hero,  came,  in  1614,  and  explored,  not  only  the  shores  but  the  rivers 
which  penetrated  the  wilderness.  Only  himself  and  four  London  merchants 
had  an  interest  in  the  expedition,  which  proved  highly  successful,  not  only  in 
discoveries,  but  in  trade.  With  only  eight  men,  Smith  examined  the  region 
between  Cape  Cod  and  the  Penobscot,  constructed  a  map  of  the  country,  and 
after  an  absence  of  less  than  seven  months,  he  returned  to  England,  and  laid  a 
report  before  Prince  Charles  (afterward  the  unfortunate  king  who  lost  his  head), 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne.  The  prince,  delighted  with  the  whole  account, 
confirmed  the  title  which  Smith  had  given  to  the  territory  delineated  on  the 
map,  and  it  was  named  New  England.  Crime,  as  usual,  dimmed  the  luster 
of  tlie  discovery.  Hunt,  commander  of  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  expedition, 
kidnapped  twenty-seven  of  the  Indians,  with  Squanto,"  their  chief,  as  soon  as 
Smith  had  departed,  took  them  to  Spain  and  sold  some  of  them  into  slavery.' 
And  now,  at  various  points  from  Florida  to  Newfoundland,  men-stealers  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  had  planted  the  seeds  of  hatred  and  distrust,^  whose  fruits,  in 
after  years  were  wars,  and  complicated  troubles. 

At  the  close  of  1614,  the  Plymouth  company  employed  Smith  to  make 
further  explorations  in  America  and  to  plant  a  colony.  He  sailed  in  the  spring 
of  1615,  but  was  driven  back  by  a  tempest.  He  sailed  again  on  the  4th  of 
July  following.  His  crew  became  mutinous,  and  finally  his  vessel  was  cap- 
tured by  a  French  pirate,  and  they  were  all  taken  to  France.  Smith  escaped 
to  England,  in  an  open  boat,  and  arousing  the  sluggish  energies  of  the  Ply- 
mouth company  and  others,  they  planned  vast  schemes  of  colonization,  and  he 
was  made  admiral  for  life.  Eager  for  gains,  some  of  the  members,  joining 
with  others,  applied  for  a  new  charter.  It  was  withheld  for  a  long  time. 
Finally,  the  king  granted  a  charter  (November  3,  1620]  to  forty  of  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  powerful  men  in  the  realm,  who  assumed  the  corporate  title  of  The 
Council  of  Plymouth,  and  superseded  the  original  Plymouth  Company." 
The  vast  domain  of  more  than  a  million  of  square  miles,  lying  between  the  fortieth 
and  forty-eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  westward  to  the  South  Sea,' 


'  Page  49. 

=  The  celebrate'!  Lord  Bacon,  anJ  others,  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  Newfoundland  in  1610, 
but  it  was  unsueceasfiil.  Page  Hi 

'  When  some  Ijenevolent  friars  heard  of  Hunt's  intentions,  they  took  all  of  the  Indians  not  yet 
sold,  to  instnict  them  as  missio-'oiries.     Among  them  was  Squanto. 

'  See  pages  42  and  49.  °  Page  63.  '  Page  42 
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was  conveyed  to  them,  as  alisolute  owners  of  t!ie  soil.  It  was  the  finest  portion 
of  the  Continent,  and  now  embraces  the  most  fioui'ishing  States  and  Territories 
of  our  confederacy.  This  vast  monopoly  was  unpropitious,  in  all  its  elements, 
to  the  founding  of  an  empire.  It  was  not  the  will  of  God  that  mere  speculatoi.A 
and  mercenary  adventurers  like  these  should  people  this  broad  land.  The  same 
year  when  that  great  commercial  monopoly  was  formed  [1620],  a  company  of 
devout  men  and  women  in  Holland,  who  had  been  driven  fioni  England  by  a 
persecuting  government,  came  to  the  wilderness  of  the  New  AVorld,  not  to  seek 
gold  and  return,  but  to  erect  a  tabernacle,  where  they  might  worship  the  Great 
God  in  honest  simplicity  and  freedom,  and  to  jilant  in  the  wilderness  the  found- 
ation of  a  commonwealth,  based  upon  truth  and  justice.  Who  we?-e  they? 
Let  History  answer. 

Because  the  pope  of  Rome  would  not  sanction  an  important  measure 
'lesired  by  a  greater  part  of  the  peojile,  King  Henry  tlie  Eighth  of  England 
defied  the  autliority  of  the  head  of  the  Church,  and,  by  the  Act  of  Supremacy^ 
Parliament  also  cast  ott" the  papal  yoke.  Yet  religious  freedom  for  the  ])eo|ile 
was  not  a  consequence,  for  the  king  was  virtually  pope  of  Great  Britair, 
Heresy  was  a  high  crime ;  and  expressions  of  freedom  of  thought  and  opinion 
were  not  tolerated.  The  doctrines  and  rituals  of  the  Romish  church  were 
enforced,  while  the  aiitlioritij  of  the  pope  was  denied.  The  people  discovered 
that  in  exchanging  spiritual  masters,  they  had  gained  nothing,  except  that  the 
thunders  of  excommunication'  had  lost  their  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  and 
thus  one  step  toward  emancipation  was  gained.  Henry's  son,  Edward,  est-ib- 
lished  a  more  liberal  Protestantism  in  England  [1547],  and 
sonn  the  followers  of  Luther  and  Calvin'  drew  the  tangible 
line  of  doctrinal  difference  which  existed  between  them.  The 
former  retained  or  allowed  many  of  the  ceremonials  of  the 
church  of  Rome ;  the  latter  were  more  austere,  and  demanded 
extreme  simplicity  in  worship,  and  great  purity  of  life.  For 
this  they  were  called  Puritans,  in  derision ;  a  name  which 
soon  became  honorable.  When  Parliament  established  a 
liturgy  for  the  church,  the  Puritans  refused  conformity,  for 
they  acknowledged  no  authority  but  the  Bible  in  matters  of 
religion.  They  became  a  distinct  and  influential  p'lrty  i:i 
the  State  [1550],  and  were  specially  commended  by  the  con-  ^  puritan 
tinental  reformers. 


'  The  people,  whose  proclivities  were  toward  Protestantism,  deprecated  tlie  influence  of  tlie 
queen  (Cntliarine  of  Arra<;on),  who  was  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  and  desired  her  divorce  from 
the  monarch  The  Icing  was  very  \iilling,  for  lie  wished  to  marry  the  beautiful  Anne  Boleyn. 
Pope  Julius  the  Third  refused  to  sanction  a  divorce,  when  the  king,  on  whom  had  been  conferred 
the  title  of  •■  Defender  of  the  K:(irh."  quarreled  with  the  pontiff,  and  professed  Protestantism. 

^  An  .\ct  of  Parliament,  adopted  in  1 534,  whicli  declared  the  king  of  England  the  superior  head 
of  the  Church  in  that  reatm,  and  made  Protestantism  the  established  religion  of  England. 

The  Pope  of  Rome  assumes  the  right  to  e.veommunicate,  or  e.\pel  irom  Christian  communion, 
wliomsoever  he  pleases.  In  former  times,  even  kings  were  not  exempt.  An  excommunicated 
person  lost  social  caste;  and  for  centuries  this  was  an  iron  rod  in  the  hand  of  ecclesiastics  to  keep 
the  people  in  submission  to  spiritual  authority.  Happily  for  mankind,  this  species  of  desputism  has 
lost  its  power,  and  commands  the  obedience  of  only  the  ignorant  and  enslaved. 

•  See  note  14,  page  G2.     Calvin  was  the  leading  French  Reformer. 
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Romanism  was  re-established  in  England  in  1553,  by  Mary,  the  daughter 
and  successor  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  was  a  bigoted  pereecutor  of  Protestants 
of  every  name.  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  were  equally  in  peril.  The  fires  of 
persecution  were  lighted,  and  the  first  Protestant  martyrs  were  consumed  at  the 
stake.'  Her  reign  was  short,  and  she  is  known  in  history  as  the  bloody  Mary. 
She  was  succeeded  by  her  half-sister,  Elizabeth,  in  1558,  who  was  a  professed 
Protestant,  and  the  flames  were  extinguished.  Elizabeth  was  no  Puritan. 
She  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  magnificent  rituals  of  the  Romish  Church  with 
the  simple  requisitions  of  tlie  gospel.  Tliere  was  no  affinity,  and  trouble 
ensued.  The  Puritans,  struggling  for  power,  asserted,  in  all  its  grandeur,  the 
doctrine  of  private  judgment  in  religious  matters,  and  of  untramm;4ed  religious 
liberty.  From  this  high  position,  it  was  but  a  step  to  the  broad  rock  of  civil 
freedom.  The  Puritan  pulpits  became  the  tribunes  of  the  common  people,  and 
the  preachers  often  promulgated  the  doctrine,  that  the  sovereiyn  iras  anieiinUe 
to  public  opinion  ichen  fnirhj  expressed.  This  was  the  very  essence  of  demo- 
cratic doctrine,  and  evinced  a  boldness  hitherto  unparalleled.  The  jealousy 
and  the  fears  of  the  queen  were  aroused ;  and  after  several  years  of  effort,  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  belief,  which  constitute  the  rule  of  faith  in  the  Church 
of  England,  were  confirmed  [1571]  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

And  now  bigotry  in  power  began  its  wicked  work.  In  1583,  a  court  of 
high  commission  was  established,  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  Non- 
Conformists,^  with  powers  almost  as  absolute  as  the  Roman  Inquisition.  Per- 
secution beiTan  its  work  in  earnest,  and  continued  active  for  twenty  years.  The 
Puritans  looked  to  the  accession  of  James  of  Scotland,  which  took  place  in 
1604,'  with  hope,  but  were  disappointed.  He  was  the  most  contemptible  mon- 
arch that  ever  disgraced  the  chair  of  supreme  government  in  England.  A 
brilliant  English  writer*  says,  "He  was  cunning,  covetous,  wasteful,  idle, 
drunken,  greedy,  dirty,  cowardly,  a  great  swearer,  and  the  most  conceited  man 
on  eartii."  The  pure  in  heart  could  expect  no  consideration  from  such  a  man. 
AVhen  he  was  fiiirly  seated  on  tlic  English  throne,  he  said  of  the  Puritans,  "'  I 
will  make  them  conform  or  I  will  harrie  them  out  of  the  land."  There  were 
then  more  than  thirty  thousand  of  tiiom  in  England.  During  the  first  year  of 
James's  reign,  tiiree  hundred  of  their  ministers  were  silenced,  imprisoned,  or 
exiled.  The  long  struggle  of  the  established  church  with  the  Roman  Catholics 
on  one  liand,  and  the  Puritans  on  the  other,  was  now  decided.  It  had  been  a 
struggle  of  three  quarters  of  a  century,  not  so  much  for  toleration  as  for 
siiprenuiry ;  and  the  Church  of  England  was  tlie  final  victor.  During  these 
trials,  England  lost  some  of  her  best  men.     Among  tlie  devout  ones  who  fled 


'  John  Rogers,  a  pious  minister,  and  Jolin  Hooper,  Bisliop  of  Gloucester,  were  tlie  6rst  who 
sufTcred.  ,      ,        . 

=  This  was  tlie  title  of  all  those  ProtesUnts  in  England  who  refused  to  conform  to  the  doctrines 
and  ceremonials  of  tlie  Established  Church.  This  name  Wiis  fir.«t  given  in  1572.  Ninety  years 
afterward  [1662],  2,000  ministers  of  tlie  Established  Cliurch,  unwilling  to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  seceded,  and  were  called  Dissenters ;  a  name  yet  applied  to  all  British  Protestants 
wlio  are  not  attaclied  to  tlie  Cliurch  of  England. 

3  See  uoie  1,  page  G:;.  '  Charles  Dickens. 
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from  persecution,  was  the  Reverend  John  Robinson,  pastor  of  a  flock  gathered 
in  the  northern  counties.  Informed  that  there  was  "freedom  of  religion  for  all 
men  in  Holland,"  he  fled  thither,  with  his  people,  in  1608,  and  established  a 
church  at  Leyden.  They  were  soon  joined  by  others  from  their  native  country. 
Their  purity  of  life  and  lofty  independence  commanded  the  admiration  of  the 
Dutch ;  and  their  loyalty  to  the  country  from  which  they  had  been  driven,  was 
respected  as  a  noble  virtue.  There  they  learned  many  of  those  sound  political 
maxims  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  own  government :  for  there  those 
principles  of  civil  liberty,  which  lay  almost  dormant  in  theory,  in  England, 
were  found  in  daily  practice. 

At  Leyden,  the  English  exiles  were  charmed  by  the  narratives  of  the  Dutch 
voyagers  to  America.  They  felt  that  they  had  now  no  home,  no  abiding  place 
-^that  they  were  only  Pilgrims — and  they  resolved  to  go  to  the  New  World, 
far  away  from  persecutions,  where  they  might  establish  a  colony,  with  religious 
freedom  for  its  basis.  A  deputation  went  to  England  m  1617,'  and  through  the 
influence  of  powerful  friends,"  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Plymouth  Company 
to  settle  in  North  "S'irginia,^  and  also  a  promise  from  the  king  that  he  would 
ftink  at  their  heresy,  and  let  them  alone  in  their  new  home.  They  asked  no 
more.  Some  London  merchants  formed  a  partnership  with  them,  and  furnished 
capital  for  the  expedition.'  Captain  John  Smith, 
the  founder  of  Virginia  and  explorer  of  New  En- 
gland, offered  his  services,  but  on  account  of  his 
aristocratic  notions,  they  were  declined.  Two 
ships  {Speeduell  and  May-Flou-ei-)  were  pur- 
chased and  furnished, 5  and  in  the  summer  of  16i!0, 
a  portion  of  the  Pifff/ims  in  Holland — "the 
youngest  and  strongest" — embarked  from  Delft- 
Haven  for  England.'  Robinson  and  the  larger 
portion  of  his  flock  remained  at  Leyden  till  a  more 
convenient  season,'  and  elder  Brewster  accompanied 
the  voyagers  as  their  spiritual  guide.  The  two  ships  left  Southampton, 
in  England,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1620.  The  courage  of  the  captain  and 
company  of  the  Speedwefl  failed,  and  the  vessels  put  back  to  port.  The  sails 
of  the  May-Floiocr  were  again  spread,  in  the  harbor  of  Plymouth,  on  the  6th 


'  John  Carver  and  Robert  Cushman. 

''  Sir  Edward  Sandys  [page  105]  wa,sone  of  their  chief  advocates  in  England.       '  Page  G.^. 

'  The  si-Tvices  of.  each  emigrant  were  valued  as  a  capital  of  ten  pounds,  and  belonged  to  the 
company.  All  profits  were  to  be  reserved  till  the  end  of  .seven  years,  wlien  all  the  lands,  houses, 
and  every  production  of  their  joint  industry,  were  to  be  valued,  and  the  amount  dinded  among  the 
shareholders,  according  to  their  respective  interests.  This  was  a  community  of  interest,  similar,  in 
character,  to  those  which  have  been  proposed  and  attempted  in  our  day,  under  the  respective  titles 
of  Communism,  Fourierism,  and  Socialism.  It  failed  to  accompUsh  its  intended  purpose,  aud  was 
abandoned. 

'  The  Speedwell  was  a  vessel  of  60  tons;  the  May-Flmoei-  of  180  tons. 

"  See  engra^^ng  on  page  104.  This  is  a  copy  of  a  picture  of  T/ie  Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims, 
m  the  Rotunda  of  the  National  Capitol,  painted  by  Professor  Robert  W.  Weir,  of  the  Military 
Academy,  at  West  Point,  New  York. 

'  Mr.  Robinson  was  never  permitted  to  see  Amenca.     Notes  3.  aud  5,  page  116. 
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of  September,  p.nil  forty-one  men,  most  of  them  with  families'  (^one  hundred  and 
one  in  all) — the  winnowed  remnant  of  the  Pilgrims  who  left  Delft-Haven — 
crossed  the  stormy  Atlantic.  These  were  they  who  came  to  the  New  World  to 
enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  action,  and  to  lay,  broad  and  deep,  a 
portion  of  the  foundations  of  our  happy  Republic.  After  a  boisterous  passage 
of  sixty-three  days,  thee  May-Flover  anchored  within  Cape  Cod.'  Before 
proceeding  to  the  shore,  the  Pilgrims  agreed  upon  a  form  of  government,  and 
committed  it  to  writing.^  To  i\ivii  first  consiitittion  of  yovernment  ever  sub- 
scribed by  a  whole  people,  the  forty-one  men  affixed  their  names,  and  then 
elected  John  Carver  to  be  their  governor.'  In  the  cabin  of  the  Mmj-FJou-er 
the  first  republican  government  in  America  was  solemnly  inaugurated.  That 
vessel  thus  became  truly  the  cradle  of  liberty  in  America,  rocked  on  the  free 
waves  of  the  ocean. 

The  May-Flower  was  tossed  about  on  the  ocean  for  two  long  months,  and 
the  approach  to  land  was  a  joyful  event  for  the  settlers.  Exploring  parties 
were  sent  out,^  and  after  many  liardships,  they  selected  a  place  for  landing.  It 
was  on  the  22d  day  of  December,  1620,  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  first  set 
foot  upon  a  bare  rock  on  the  bleak  coast  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  while  all 
around,  the  earth  was  covered  with  deep  snow."    They  called  the  landing-place 


■  The  following  are  their  names:  John  Carver,  William  Bradford,  Edward  Winslow,  William 
Brewster,  Isaac  Allerton,  Captain  Miles  Standish,  Jolm  Alden,  Samuel  Fuller,  Cliristoplier  Martin, 
William  MuUms,  William  White,  Richard  Warren,  John  Howland,  Stephen  Hopkins,  Edward  Till}', 
John  Tilly,  Peter  Brown,  Richard  Britteridge,  George  Soule,  Richard  Clark,  Richard  Gardiner, 
Francis  Cook,  Thomas  Rogers,  Thomas  Tinker,  John  Ridgdale,  Edward  Fuller,  John  Turner,  Fran- 
cis Eaton.  James  Chilton,  John  Crackston,  Jolm  Billington,  Moses  Fletcher,  John  Goodman,  Degor>" 
Priest,  Thomas  Williams,  Gilbert  Win.slow,  Edward  Margeson,  Jolin  Allerton,  Thomas  English,  Ed- 
ward Dotey,  Edward  Leister.  Rowland  was  Carver's  servant ;  Soule  was  Winslow's  servant;  and 
Dotey  and  Leister  were  servants  of  Hopkins. 

"  The  foolish  statement  has  often  been  made,  that  the  Pilgrims  intended  to  land  at  Manhattan 
Island  (New  York),  but  the  commander  of  the  May-Flower,  having  been  bribed  by  the  Dutch  to  do 
so,  landed  them  further  east  beyond  the  Dutch  possessions.  The  story  is  a  fable.  Coppin,  the 
pilot,  had  been  on  the  coast  of  New  England  before,  and,  in  navigating  the  May-Flower,  he  only 
followed  his  old  track. 

^  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  instrument:  "In  the  iiiime  of  Cod,  Amen.  We,  whose  names 
are  underwritten,  the  loyal  suljjects  of  our  dread  sovereign  lord,  king  James.  I)y  the  grace  of  God, 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  etc.,  having  undertaken,  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  lioiior  ol  our  king  and  country,  a  voyage  to 
plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  do,  by  these  presents,  solemnly  and  mvitually, 
in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  one  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  together  into  a  eivU 
body  poUtic,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation,  and  furtherance  ol  the  ends  aforesaid ;  and  by 
virtue  hereof,  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acLs,  constitutions, 
and  offices  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  lie  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  lor  the  general  good 
of  the  colony;  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience.  In  witness  whereof  wo 
have  hereto  subscribed  our  names,  at  Cape  Cod,  the  11th  of  November,  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of 
our  sovereign  Lord,  King  James  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  the  Eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland 
the  Fifty-fourth.     Anno  Domini,  1620." 

'  John  Carver  was  born  in  England,  went  with  Robinson  to  Holland,  and  on  the  3d  of  April, 
1621,  while  governor  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  ho  died. 

''  Their  leader  was  Miles  Standish,  a  brave  soldier,  who  had  served  in  the  Netherlands.  He 
was  ver}'  active  in  the  colony  as  military  commander-in-chief,  in  both  fighting  and  treating  with  the 
Indians,  and  is  called  "The  Hero  of  New  England."  He  was  a  magistrate  many  years,  and  died 
at  Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  165G. 

'  While  the  explorers  were  searching  for  a  landing-place,  the  wife  of  William  White,  a  bride  but 
a  short  time  before  leaving  Holland,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  "the  first  Englishman  born  in  New  En- 
gland" They  named  him  Peregrine,  and  the  cradle  in  which  he  was  rocked  is  yet  preserved.  He 
died  in  Marslifield  in  1704. 
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New  Plymouth,  and  there  a  flourishing  village  is  now  spread  out."  Dreary, 
indeed,  was  the  prospect  before  them.  E.vposure  and  priva- 
tions had  prostrated  one  half  of  the  men  before  the  first  blow 
of  the  axe  had  been  struck  to  erect  a  habitation.  Faith  and 
hope  nerved  the  arms  of  the  healthy,  and  they  began  to  build. 
One  by  one  perished.  The  governor  and  his  wife  died  on 
the  3d  of  April,  1621 ;  and  on  the  first  of  tliat  month,  forty- 
six  of  the  one  hundred  immigrants  were  in  their  graves.  Nine- 
teen of  these  were  signers  to  the  Constitution.  At  one  time 
only  seven  men  were  capable  of  assisting  the  sick.  Fortun- 
ately, the  neighboring  tribes,  weakened  by  a  pestilence,^  did  not  molest  them. 
Spring  and  summer  came.  Game  became  plenty  in  the  forest,  and  they  caught 
manj'  fishes  from  the  waters.  They  sowed  and  reaped,  and  soon  friends  from 
England  joined  them.'  The  settlement,  begun  with  so  much  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing, became  permanent,  and  then  and  there  the  foundations  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Massaciiisetts  were  laid. 


UOV.   CARVERS 
CHAIR.^ 


CHAPTER    IV. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE.      [1G22-1680.] 

The  enterprising  Sir  Fernando  Gorges,  who,  for  many  years,  had  been 
engaged  in  traffic  with  the  Indians  on  the  New  England  coast,  projected  a  set- 
tlement further  eastward  than  Plymouth,  and  for  that  purpose  became  associ- 
ated with  John  Mason,  a  merchant,  afterward  a  naval  commander,  and  always 
"a  man  of  action."  Mason  was  secretary  to  the  Plymouth  Council,  for  New 
England,''  and  was  well  acquainted  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  settlements  in 
the  New  World.  Gorges  and  Mason  obtained  a  grant  of  land  in  1622,  extend- 
ing from  the  IMerrimac  to  the  Kennebec,  and  inland  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 
They  named  the  territory  Laconia.  Mason  had  obtained  a  grant  the  previous 
year,  extending  from  Salem  "to  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac,  which  he  had  named 
Mariana.  The  same  year,  a  colony  of  fishermen,  under  David  Thompson, 
seated  themselves  at  Little  Harbor,  on  the  Piscataqua  River,  just  below  Ports- 
mouth. Another  party,  under  two  brothers  named  Hilton,  London  fishmong- 
ers, commenced  a  settlement,  in  1623,  a  few  miles  above,  at  Dover ;  but  these 
were  only  fishing  stations,  and  did  not  flourish. 


'"  Plymouth  Rock  "is  famous.  It  was  broken  into  two  pieces.  One  part  remained  in  its  orifj 
inal  pusition  at  Hedge's  Wliarf,  Plymoutli ;  tlie  otlier  was  taken  to  the  centre  of  the  town  anil 
suridimdeil  by  an  iron  railing.  In  1880,  lliia  portion,  which  Lad  been  dragged  iut«  Plymouth  iiy 
20  yoke  of  oxen,  in  1774.  and  over  which  the  Wbigs  [uoie  4,  page  2:20]  erected  a  liberty  pole, 
was  returned  to  its  original  position. 

*  This  was  the  tkrone  upon  which  sat  the  first  Clirislian  monarch  of  New  England.  Governor 
Carver  was  at  the  head  of  a  new  State,  and,  as  chief  magistrate,  held  the  same  relative  position  a* 
kiug  James  of  England,  whose  seat  was  richly  oruameuted  and  covered  with  a  canopy  of  silk  and 
?ol«i  'Page  114.  <  Page   115.  •  Page  74. 
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In  the  year  1629,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wheelwright  (a  brother-in-law  of  the  cele- 
brated Anne  Hutcliinson,  wlio  was  banished  from  the  Massachusetts  colony  on 
a  charge  of  sedition,  in  1637)  purchased  from  the  Indians  the  wilderness  be- 
tween the  Merrimac  and  the  Piscataqua,  and  founded  E.xeter.  The  same  year 
Mason  obtained  from  Gorges  exclusive  ownership  of  that  same  portion  of  La- 
CONIA.  He  named  the  domain  New  Hampsuire,  and  in  1631  built  a  house 
upon  the  site  of  Portsmouth,  the  name  which  he  gave  to  the  spot.'  Other  set- 
tlements upon  the  Piscataqua,  and  along  the  present  coast  of  Maine,  as  far  as 
Portland,  were  attempted.  At  the  latter  place  a  company  had  a  grant  of  land 
forty  miles  square,  and  formed  an  agricultural  settlement  in  1631,  called 
LiGONiA.^  Pemaquid  Point  was  another  settlement,  which  remained  an  inde- 
pendent community  for  almost  forty  years.  Trading  houses  were  established 
as  far  east  as  Machias,  but  they  were  broken  up  by  the  French,  and  the  west- 
ern limits  of  Acadie  were  fixed  at  Pemaquid  Point,  about  half  way  from 
the  Penobscot  to  the  Kennebec.  The  several  feeble  and  scattered  settlements 
in  New  Hampshire  formed  a  coalition  with  the  flourishing  Massachusetts  colony 
in  1641,  and  remained  dependencies  ot  that  province  until  1680,  when  they 
were  separated  by  order  of  the  king,  and  New  Hampshire  became  a  royal  prov- 
ince. Its  first  government  consisted  of  a  governor  and  council  appointed  by 
^.ne  king,  and  a  house  of  representatives  elected  by  the  people.  Then  was 
founded  the  commonwealth  o^  New  Hampshire. 


^e   »   »» 


CHAPTER   V. 

MARYLAND.       [1634.] 

A  LARGE  portion  of  the  American  colonies  were  the  fruitful  growth  of  the 
seeds  of  civil  liberty,  wafted  hither  by  the  fierce  gales  of  oppression  in  some 

'  Mason  had  been  governor  of  Portsmouth,  in  Hampshire  County,  England,  and  these  names 
were  given  in  memory  of  his  former  residence. 

^  Tlie  people  of  these  eastern  settlements,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  present  commonwealth 
of  Maine,  did  not  like  the  government  attempted  to  be  established  by  the  proprietor,  and,  taking 
political  power  into  their  own  hands,  placed  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  in 
1652.  The  territory  was  erected  into  a  county,  and  called  Yorkshire.  In  1621,  king  James,  as 
sovereign  of  Scotland,  placed  the  Scottish  seal  to  a  charter  granting  to  Sir  WiUiam  Alexander,  after- 
ward [1633]  earl  of  Stirling,  the  whole  territory  eastward  of  the  State  of  Maine,  under  the  title  of 
Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland.  The  French  had  already  occupied  places  along  the  coast,  and  called 
the  country  Acadie.  The  Scotch  proprietor  never  attempted  settlements,  either  in  this  territory  or  in 
Canada  which  Charles  the  First  had  granted  to  liim,  and  the  whole  country  had  pas.sed  into  the  hands 
of  tlie  French,  by  treaty.  Tlie  earl  died  in  1640,  and  all  connection  of  his  family  witli  Nova  Scotia 
ceased.  Hi.s  title  was  held  afterward  by  four  successors,  the  last  of  wiiom  died  in  1739.  In  1759. 
William  Alexander  (General  Lord  Stirling  during  our  War  for  Independence)  made  an  unsuccessful 
claim  to  the  title.  The  next  claimant  was  Alexander  Humphrey,  who  commenced  operations  In 
the  Scottish  courts  in  1815,  and  by  forgeries  and  frauds  was  partially  successful.  The  whole  was 
exposed  in  1833.  Humphrey  was  in  this  country  in  1852,  pressing  his  claim'*  to  the  monopoly  of 
the  Eastern  Fisheries,  by  virtue  of  the  grants  of  kings  James  and  Charles  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago^ 
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form.     Maryland,  occupying  a  space  between  North  and  South  Virginia,'  was 

first  settled  by  persecuted  Roman  Catholics  from  England  and  Ireland  While 
king  James  worried  the  Puritans  on  one  hand,  for  non-conformity,^  the  Roman 
Catholics,  at  the  other  end  of  the  religious  scale,  were  subjected  to  even  more 
severe  penalties.  As  the  Puritans  increased  in  numbers  and  influence,  their 
cry  against  the  Roman  Catholics  grew  louder  and  fiercer ;  and,  while  defend- 
ing themselves  from  persecution  with  one  hand,  they  were  inflicting  as  severe  a 
lash  upon  the  Romanists  with  the  other.  Thus  subjected  to  twofold  opposition, 
the  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  became  deplorable,  and,  in  common  with 
other  suflerers  for  opinion's  sake,  their  eyes  were  turned  toward  free  America. 
Among  the  most  influential  professors  of  Catholicism  was  George  Calvert,  an 
active  member  of  the  London  Company,'  and  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time 
when  the  Pilgrims^  were  preparing  to  emigrate  to  America.  lie  was  so  much 
more  loyal  in  action  to  his  sovereign  than  to  his  faith,  that  he  did  not  lose  the 
king's  favor,  although  frankly  professing  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and  for  his 
services  he  was  created  an  Irish  peer  in  1625,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Baltimore. 
He  also  obtained  from  James,  a  grant  [1622]  to  plant  a  Roman  Catholic  colony 
on  a  portion  of  Newfoundland.  He  called  the  territory  Avalon,  but  his  schsme 
was  not  successful.  The  barren  soil,  and  French  aggressors  from  Acadie,  were 
too  much  for  the  industry  and  courage  of  his  colonists,  and  the  settlement  was 
abandoned. 

Foiled  in  his  projects  in  the  east,  Lord  Baltimore  went  to  Virginia  in  1628. 
with  a  view  of  establishing  a  colony  of  his  brethren  there.  But  he  found  the 
A'^irginians  as  intolerant  as  the  crown  or  the  Puritans,  and  he  turned  his  back 
upon  their  narrow  prejudices,  and  went  to  examine  the  beautiful,  unoccupied 
region  beyond  the  Potomac.  He  was  pleased  with  the  country,  and  applied  for 
a  charter  to  establish  a  colony  there.  The  London  Company  was  now  dis- 
solved,^ and  the  soil  had  become  tiie  property  of  the  monarch.  King  Charles 
the  First,  then  on  the  throne,  readily  granted  a  charter,  but  before  it  was  com- 
pleted. Lord  Baltimore  died.  This  event  occurred  on  the  25th  of  April,  1632, 
and  on  the  20th  of  June  following,  the  patent  was  issued  to  Cecil,  his  son  and 
heir.  In  honor  of  the  queen,  Henrietta  Maria,'  the 
province  was  called  Maryland.  The  territory  de- 
fined in  the  charter  extended  along  each  side  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  from  the  30th  to  the  40th  degree 
of  north  latitude,  its  western  line  being  the  waters  of 
the  Potomac.  <!^^^BHH^^^\ 

It  is  believed  that  the  Maryland  charter  was  j.-'^^K^MSFl^^ 

drawn  by  the  first  Lord  Baltimore's  own  hand.  It 
was  the  most  liberal  one  yet  granted  by  an  English 
monarch,  both  in  respect  of  the  proprietor  and  the 
settlers.     The  government  of  the  province  was  inde-     '^^'^'^'  s'^c'Oxvd  lord  b.^ltimore 


;  Page  63.  =  Note  2,  page  76.  =  Page  63.  *  Page  77. 

'  She  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  sister  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth  of  France. 
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pendent  of  the  crown,  and  equality  in  religious  rights  and  civil  freedom  was 
secured  to  every  Christian  sect.  Unitarians,  or  those  who  denied  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  as  well  as  all  unbelievers  in  Divine  revelation,  were  not  covered 
by  this  mantle  of  toleration.  The  king  had  no  power  to  levy  the  smallest  tax 
upon  the  colonists,  and  all  laws  wei-e  invalid  until  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of 
the  freemen,  or  their  deputies.  Under  such  a  wise  and  liberal  charter  the 
colony,  when  planted,  flourished  remai-kably,  for  those  persecuted  by  the 
Puritans  in  New  England,  and  the  Churchmen  in  Virginia,  there  soucfht 
refuge,  and  found  peace. 

Emigration  to  Maryland  commenced  in  1633.  The  first  company,  mostly 
Protestants,  sailed  for  America  on  the  2d  of  December  of  that  year,  under 
Leonard  Calvert,  brotlier  of  the  proprietor,  and  appointed  governor  of 
the  province.  They  arrived  in  March,  1634,  and  after  sailing  up  the  Potomac, 
as  far  as  Mount  Vernon,  they  descended  the  stream,  almost  to  its  mouth. 
They  landed  upon  an  estuary  of  the  Chesapeake,  purchased  an  Indian  village, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town  [April,  1634J,  which  they  named  St.  Mai'y.' 
The  honesty  of  Calvert,  in  paying  for  the  land,  secured  the  good  will  of  the 
Indians;  and,  unli'ce  the  first  settlers  of  most  of  the  other  colonies,  they  experi- 
enced no  sufierings  from  want,  or  the  hostilities  of  the  Aboriginals. 

Popular  government  was  first  organized  in  Maryland  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1635,  when  the  first  legislative  assembly  was  convened  at  St.  Mary.  Every 
freeman  being  allowed  to  vote,  it  was  a  purely  democratic  legislature.  As  the 
number  of  colonists  increased,  this  method  of  making  laws  was  found  to  be  in- 
convenient, and  in  1639,  a  representative  government  was  esta))lished,  the 
people  being  allowed  to  send  as  many  delegates  as  they  pleased.  The  first  rep- 
resentative assembly  made  a  declaration  of  rights,  defined  the  powers  of  the 
proprietor,  and  took  measures  to  secure  to  the  colonists  all  the  civil  liberties 
enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Old  England.  Then  was  founded  the  commonwealth 
of  Maryland. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

CONNECTICUT.     [1632— 1G39.] 

Adrian  Block,'  the  Dutch  navigator,  discovered  and  explored  the  Con- 
necticut River,  as  far  as  the  site  of  Hartford,  in  1614,  and  named  it  Versche, 

'  Trading  posts  were  established  a  little  earlier  than  this,  within  the  Maryland  province.  In 
1631,  'WiUiam  Claybome  obtained  a  license  from  the  king  to  traffic  with  the  Indians;  and  when 
I'alvert  and  his  company  came,  he  had  two  settlements,  one  on  Kent  Island,  nearly  opposite  An- 
napolis, and  another  at  the  present  Havre  de  Grace,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehannah.  He  retUsed 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Baltimore,  and  trouble  ensued.  He  collected  his  people  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland  in  1635,  with  a  determination  to  defend  his  claims  by  force  of  arras;  and 
in  May  quite  a  severe  skirmish  ensued  between  his  forces  and  those  of  the  colonists.  Clayborne's 
men  were  taken  prisoners,  and  he  fled  to  Virginia.  He  was  declared  guilty  of  treason,  and  sent  to 
England  for  trial.  His  estates  were  forfeited ;  but,  being  acquitted  of  the  charge,  he  returned  to 
Maryland  and  incited  a  rebellion.     See  page  151.  "  P;ige  72. 
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or  Fresh  Water  River.'  Soon  afterward  Dutch  traders  were  upon  its  banks, 
and  might  have  carried  on  a  peaceful  and  jirofitalilc  traffic  with  the  Indians,  had 
honor  and  honesty  marked  their  course.  But  tlie  avaricious  agent  of  the  Dutch, 
imprisoned  an  Indian  chief  on  board  his  vessel,  and  would  not  release  him  until 
one  hundred  and  forty  fathoms  of  wampum^  had  been  paid.  The  exasperated 
Indiana  menaced  the  traders,  and  near  the  site  of  Hartford,  at  a  place  yet  known 
as  Dutch  Point,  the  latter  commenced  the  erection  of  a  fort.  The  Indians  were 
finally  conciliated,  and,  at  their  request,  the  fort  was  abandoned  for  awhile. 

A  friendly  intercourse  was  opened  between  the  Dutch  of  New  Netherland 
and  tiie  Puritans  in  1627.'  AVith  the  guise  of  friendship,  but  really  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  claims  of  the  Dutch  to  the  Connecticut  valley,  bv 
having  an  English  settlement  there  under  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Netherland, 
Governor  Minuit'  advised  the  Puritans  to  leave  the  barren  land  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  settle  in  the  fertile  i-cgion  of  the  Fresh  Water  River.  In  1631,  a 
Mohegan  chief,  then  at  war  with  the  powerful  Pequods,'  desirous  of  having  a 
strong  barrier  between  himself  and  his  foes,  urged  the  English  to  come  and 
settle  in  the  Connecticut  valley.  The  Puritans  clearly  perceived  the  selfish 
policy  of  both  parties,  and  hesitated  to  leave.  The  following  year  [1632], 
however.  Governor  Winslow,  of  the  Plymouth  colony,"  visited  that  fertile  region, 
and,  delighted  with  its  appearance,  resolved  to  promote  emigration  thither. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  Council  of  Plymouth'  had  granted  the  soil  of  Connecticut 
[1630]  to  the  Earl  of  Warwicke,  who,  in  1631,  transferred  his  interest  to  Lord 
Suy-and-Seal.  Lord  Brooke,  John  Hampden,  and  others.  The  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  territory  was  "  Narraganset  River,"  and  the  western  (like  all  other 
charters  at  that  time)  was  the  South  Sea,  or  Pacific  Ocean."  The  Dutch 
became  appris  d  of  these  movements  of  the  English  ;  and  perceiving  no  advan- 
tage (but  detriment)  to  themselves,  they  purchased  of  the  Indians  the  land  at 
Hartford  and  vicinity,  completed  their  fort,  and  placed  two  cannons  upon  it,  in 
1633,  with  the  intention  of  preventing  the  English  ascending  the  river. 

Although  the  Plymouth  people  were  aware  jf  the  preparations  made  by 
the  Dutch,  to  defend  their  claim,  they  did  not  hesitate,  and  in  October,  1633, 
Captain  William  Holmes  and  a  chosen  company  arrived  in  the  Connecticut 
River,  in  a  sloop.  Holmes  bore  a  commission  from  Governor  Winslow  to  make 
a  settlement,  and  brought  with  him  the  fi-ame  of  a  house.  When  he  approached 
the  Dutch  fort,  the  commander  menaced  him  with  destruction  if  he  attempted 
to  pass  it.  Holmes  was  not  intimidated,  and  sailing  by  unhurt,  he  landed  at 
the  site  of  Windsor,  and  there  erected  his  house.  Seventy  men  were  sent  by 
the  Dutch  the  following  year,  to  drive  him  from  the  country.  They  were  kept 
at  bay,  and  finally  a  parley  resulted  in  peaceful  relations."  Holmes's  colony 
flourished,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1635,  a  party  of  sixty  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, from  the  Puritan  settlements,  commenced  a  journey  through  the  wilder- 


•  Connecticut  is  the  English  ortliodraphy  of  the  Indian  word  Qunn-eh-ta-cut,  whicli  signifies  "the 
long  river."  ^  Proljably  about  four  liundred  dollars.     See  note  2,  page  13. 

'  Page  75.  <  Page  1.S9.  '  Page  21.  "  Page  79. 

'  Page  li.  '  Page  42.  '  See  note  2,  page  142. 
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ness  [Oct.  25]  to  join  him.  With  their  cattle,'  they  made  their  slow  and  dreary 
way  a  hundred  miles  through  dark  forests  and  dismal  swamps ;  and  when  they 
arrived  upon  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  [Nov.  25],  the  ground  was  covered 
with  deep  snow,  and  the  river  was  frozen.  It  was  a  winter  of  great  trial  for 
them.  Many  cattle  perished.-  A  vessel  bearing  food  for  the  colony  was  lost 
on  the  coast,  and  the  settlers  were  compelled  to  subsist  upon  acorns,  and  scanty 
supplies  of  Indian  corn  from  the  natives.  Many  of  them  made  their  way  to  the 
fort,  then  just  erected  at  Saybrook,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  returned 
to  Boston  by  water.  Spring  opened,  and  the  necessities  of 
those  who  remained  were  supplied.  They  erected  a  small 
house  for  worship  on  the  site  of  Hartford,  and  in  April, 
1636,  the  first  court,  or  organized  government  was  held 
there.  At  about  the  time  when  this  company  departed,  a 
son  of  Governor  Wintlirop,^  of  Massachusetts,  Hugh  Peters, 
and  Henry  Vane,  arrived  at  Boston  from  England,  as  com- 
FiRST  MELiiNu-uuusE  missioucrs  for  the  proprietors  of  Connecticut,  with  instruc- 
tions to  build  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
and  to  plant  a  colony  there.  The  fort  was  speedily  built,  and  the  settlement 
was  named  Saybrook,  in  honor  of  the  two  peers  named  in  the  chai-ter.* 

Another  migration  of  Puritans  to  the  Connecticut  valley,  more  important, 
and  with  better  results,  now  took  jjlace.  In  June,  1636,  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker, 
the  "light  of  the  western  churches,"'  with  other  ministers,  their  families,  and 
flocks,  in  all  about  one  hundred,  left  the  vicinity  of  Boston  for  the  new  land 
of  promise.  It  was  a  toilsome  journey  through  the  swamps  and  forests.  They 
subsisted  upon  berries  and  the  milk  of  their  cows  wliicli  they  took  with  them, 
and  on  the  4th  of  July,  they  stood  upon  the  beautiful  banks  of  tl  ;  Connecticut. 
On  the  9th,  Mr.  Hooker  preached  and  administered  the  commun,jn  in  the  little 
meeting-house  at  Hartford,  and  there  a  great  portion  of  the  company  settled. 
Some  chose  Wethersfield  for  a  residence ;  and  others,  from  Ro.xbury,  went  up 
the  river  twenty  miles,  and  settled  at  Springfield.  There  were  now  five  dis- 
tinct English  settlements  upon  the  Connecticut  River,  yet  they  were  scattered 
and  weak. 

Clouds  soon  ai>pcured  in  the  morning  sky,  and  the  settlers  in  the  Connecti- 
cut valley  perceived  the  gathering  of  a  fearful  storm.  The  powerful  Pequod 
Lidians"  became  jealous  of  the  white  people,  because  they  appeared  to  be  the 
friends  of  their  enemies,  the  Mohegans  on  the  west,  and  of  their  more  powerful 
foes,  the  Narragansetts,  on  tlie  east.  They  first  commenced  petty  annoyances : 
then  kidnapped  children,  murdered  men  in  the  forests,  and  attacked  families  on 


'  This  was  tlio  first  introduction  of  rattle  into  Connecticut. 

'  Tlie  loss  in  cattle  was  estimated  at  about  one  thousand  dollars. 

'  Page  117.  *  Page  85. 

''  Thomas  Hooker  was  a  native  of  Leicestershire,  England,  where  he  was  bom  in  1586.  He 
was  silenced,  because  of  his  non-conformity,  in  1630,  when  he  left  the  ministry,  and'  fooiiried  a 
crrammar  school  at  Cambridge.  He  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Holland,  from  whence  he  came  to 
America  with  Mr.  Cotton,  in  1633.  He  was  .i  man  of  great  benevolence,  and  was  eminently  use- 
ful.    He  died  iu  July,  1647,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years.  °  Page  21. 
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the  outskirts  of  the  settlement  at  Sajbrook.  Their  allies  of  Block  Islamr  cap- 
tured a  Massachusetts  trtwling  vessel,  killed  the  captain'  [July,  IBotiJ,  and 
plundered  her.  The  Puritans  in  the  east  were  alarmed  and  intlignant,  and  an 
inefficient  expedition  from  Boston  and  vicinity  penetrated  the  Pequod  country. 
It  did  more  harm  than  good,  for  it  resulted  only  in  increasing  the  hatred  and 
hostility  of  the  savages.  The  Pequods  became  bolder,  and  finally  sought-  an 
alliance  with  their  enemies,  the  Narragansetts,  in  an  effort  to  exterminate  the 
white  people.  At  this  critical  moment  a  deliverer  appeared  when  least  expected. 
Roger  Williams,  who  for  his  tolerant  opinions  had  been  banished  from 
Massachusetts,^  was  now  a  friendly  resident  in  the  country  of  the  Narragan- 
setts,  and  heard  of  the  proposed  alliance.  Forgetting  the  many  injuries  he  had 
received,  he  warned  the  doomed  people  of  the  Bay  colony,  of  impending  danger. 
At  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  he  descended  Narraganset  Bay  in  an  open  canoe, 
on  a  stormy  day,  and  visited  Miantonomoh,  the  renowned  sachem,  at  his 
seat  near  Newport,  while  the  Pequod  em'iassadors  were  there  in  council.  The 
latter  menaced  Williams  with  death ;  yet  that  good  man  remained  there  three 
days,  and  efiectually  prevented  the  alliance.'  And  more — he  induced  the  Nar- 
ragansetts  to  renew  hostdities  with  the  Pequoils.  By  this  generous  service  the 
inftint  settlements  were  saved  from  destruction. 

Although  foded  m  their  attempt  at  alliance,  the  Pequods  were  not  dis- 
heartened. During  the  ensuing  winter  they  continued  their  murderous  depre- 
dations. In  the  sprmg,  the  authorities  of  the  English  settlements  on  the 
Connecticut  declared  war  against  the  Pequods  [May,  1637],  and  the  Massachu- 
setts and  Plymouth  colonies  agreed  to  aid  them.  Soon,  Captiin  Mason,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  fort  at  Saybrook,"  and  Captain  John  Underbill,  a  brave 
and  restless  man,  sailed  in  some  pinnaces,  with  about  eighty  white  men  and 
seventy  Mohegan  Indians  under  Uncas,"^  for  Narraganset  Bay.  There  Mian- 
tonomoh, with  two  hundi'ed  warriors,  joined  them,  and  they  marched  for  the 
Pequod  country.  Their  ranks  were  swollen  by  the  brave  Niantics  and  others, 
until  five  hundred  ''bowmen  and  spearmen"  were  in  the  train  of  Captains 
Mason  and  Underbill. 

The  chief  sachem  of  the  Pequods,  was  Sassacus,  a  fierce  warrior,  and  the 
terror  of  the  New  England  tribes.'  lie  could  summon  almost  two  thousand 
warriors  to  the  field ;  and  feehng  confident  in  his  strength,  he  was  not  properl  ,- 
vigilant.  His  chief  fort  and  village  on  the  Mystic  River,  eight  miles  north- 
east of  New  London,  was  surprised  at  dawn  the  5th  of  June,  1637,  and 
before  sun-rise,  more  than  six  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  perished  by 
fire  and  sword.  Only  seven  escaped  to  spread  the  dreadful  intelligence  abroad, 
and  arouse  the  surviving  warriors.  The  Narramnsetts  turned  homeward,  and 
the  English,  aware  of  great  peril,  pressed  forward  to  Groton  on  the  Thames,' 


'  This  island,  which  lies  nearly  south  from  the  ea.stern  border  of  Connecticut,  was  visited  by 
Adrian  Block,  the  Dutch  navigator,  and  was  called  by  liis  name.  At  the  time  in  question,  it  was 
tliickly  populated  witli  fierce  Indians. 

■'  .John  Oldham,  the  first  overland  explorer  ol  tliu  Couuecticut  River.  ''  Papjc  89. 

'  Page  fll.  "  Page  S.'i  «  Page  21.  '  Pngo  '22. 
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and  there  embarked  for  Sajbrook.     They  liad  lost  only  two  killed,   and  lesa 
than  twenty  wounded. 

The  brave  Sassacus  had  hardly  recovered  from  this  shock,  when  almost  a 
hundred  armed  settlers,  from  Massachusetts,  under  Captain  Stoughton,  arrived 
at  Saybrook.  The  terrified  Pequods  made  no  resistance,  but  fled  in  dismay 
toward  the  wilderness  westward,  hotly  pureued  by  the  English.  Terrible  was 
the  destruction  in  the  path  of  the  pursuers.  Throughout  the  beautiful  country 
on  Long  Island  Sound,  from  Saybrook  to  New  Haven,  wigwams  and  cornfields 
were  destroyed,  and  helpless  women  and  children  were  slain.  With  Sassacus 
at  their  head,  the  Indians  flew  like  deer  before  the  hounds,  and  finally  took 
shelter  in  Sasco  swamp,  near  Fairfield,  where,  after  a  severe  battle,  they  all 
surrendered,  except  Sassacus  and  a  few  followers.  These  fled  to  the  Mohawks.' 
wiiere  the  sachem  was  treacherously  murdered,  and  his  people  were  sold  into 
slavery,  or  incorporated  with  other  tribes.  The  blow  was  one  of  extermination, 
relentless  and  cruel.  "  There  did  not  remain  a  sannup  or  squaw,  a  warrior  or 
child  of  the  Pequod  name.  A  nation  had  disappeared  in  a  day."  The  New 
England  tribes-  were  filled  with  awe,  and  for  forty  years  the  colonists  weru 
unmolested  by  them. 

With  the  return  of  peace,  the  spirit  of  adventure  revived.  In  the  summer 
of  1637,  John  Davenport,  an  eminent  non-confoi-mist'  minister  of  London,  with 
Theophilus  Eaton  and  Edward  IIo])kins,  rich  merchants  who  represented  a 
wealthy  company,  arrived  at  Boston.  They  were  cordially  received,  and 
urgently  solicited  to  settle  in  that  colony.  The  Hutchinson  controversy*  was 
then  at  its  height ;  and  perceiving  the  religious  agitations  of  the  people,  they 
resolved  to  found  a  settlement  in  the  wilderness.  The  sagacious  Puritans, 
while  pursuing  the  Pequods,  had  discovered  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
country  along  the  Sound  from  the  Connecticut  to  Fairfield,  and  Davenport  and 
his  companions  heard  their  report  witli  joy.  Eaton  and  a  few  others  explored 
the  coast  in  autumn,  and  erecting  a  hut'  near  the  Quinipiac  Creek  (the  site  of 
New  Haven),  they  passed  the  winter  there,  and  selected  it  for  a  settlement. 
In  the  spring  [April  13,  1G38]  Davenport  and  others  followed,  and  under  a 
wide-spreading  oak,"  the  good  minister  preached  his  first  sermon.  They  pur- 
chased the  lands  at  Quinipiac  of  the  Indians,  and,  taking  the  Bible  for  their 
guide,  tliey  formed  an  independent  government,  or  "  plantation  covenant,"'  upon 
strictly  religious  principles.  Prosperity  blessed  them,  and  they  laid  the  found- 
ations of  a  city,  and  called  it  New  IIavex.  The  following  year,  the  settlers 
at  AVindsor,  Hartford,  and  AVethersfield,  met  in  convention  at  Hartford  [Jan- 
uary 24,  1639],  and  adopted  a  written  constitution,  which  contained  very  liberal 
provisions.  It  ordained  that  the  governor  and  legislature  should  be  elected 
annually,  l)y  the  people,  and  they  were  required  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  commonwealth,  and   not  to  the   king.     The  General  Assembly,  alone, 


'  Page  23.  '  Page  22.  '  Note  2,  page  16.  '  Page  120. 

'  On  the  comer  of  Cluirch  and  George-streets.  Now  Haven. 

'  At  llio  intersection  of  ( ienrge  aiul  College-streets,  New  llaveiL 
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could  make  or  repeal  laws ;  and  in  every  matter  the  voice  of  the  people  was 
heard.  This  was  termed  the  Connecticut  Colony  ;  and,  notwithstanding  it 
and  the  New  Haven  colony  were  not  united  until  1665,  now  was  laid  the  found- 
ation of  the  commonwealth  of  Connecticut,  which  was  governed  bv  tho 
Hartford  Constitution  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 


CHAPTER    YII. 

RHODE     ISLAND.        [1  G  3  C— I  643.] 

The  seed  of  the  Rhode  Island  commonwealth  was  planted  liy  lirave  hands, 
made  strong  by  persecution.  The  first  settler  in  Rhode  Island  was  AVilliam 
Blackstone,  a  non-conformist  minister,'  who  was  also  the  first  resident  upon  the 
peninsula  of  Shawmut,  where  Boston  now  stands.'  Not  liking  the  "  lords 
brethren"  in  Massachusetts  any  more  than  the  "lords  bishops' '  of  England, 
from  whose  frowns  he  had  fled,  he  withdrew  to  the  wilderness,  and  dwelt  high 
up  on  the  Seekonk  or  Pawtucket  River,  which  portion  of  the  stream  still  bears 
his  name.  There  he  planted,  and  called  the  place  Rehoboth.'  Although  he 
was  the  first  settler,  Blackstone  was  not  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island.  He 
always  held  allegiance  to  ^Massachusetts,  and  did  not  aspire  to  a  higher  dignity 
than  that  of  an  exile  for  conscience'  sake. 

Roger  Williams,  an  ardent  young  minister  at  Salem,  ^  became  the  instru- 
ment of  establishing  the  foundations  of  a  new  commonwealth  in  the  wilderness. 
AVhen  he  was  banished  from  Mass:  chusetts,  toward  the  close  of  1635,^  he 
crossed  the  borders  of  civilization,  and  found  liberty  and  toleration  among  the 
heathen.  After  his  sentence,*  his  bigoted  persecutors  began  to  dread  the  influ- 
ence of  his  enlightened  principles,  if  he  should  plant  a  settlement  beyond  the 
limits  of  existing  colonies,  and  they  resolved  to  detain  him.  Informed  of 
their  scheme,  he  withdrew  from  Salem  in  the  dead  of  winter  [Jan.,  1636],  and 
through  deep  snows  he  traversed  the  forests  alone,  for  fourteen  weeks,  sheltered 
only  by  the  rude  wigwam  of  the  Indian,  until  he  found  the  hospitable  cabin'  of 

•  Note  2,  page  76.  »  Page  118. 

'  Room.  The  name  was  significant  of  his  aim — he  wanted  room  outside  of  the  narrow  confines 
of  what  he  ileemed  Puritan  intolerance. 

'  Roger  Williams  was  born  in  Wales,  in  1599,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  Persecution  drove 
nim  to  America  in  1631,  when  he  was  chosen  assistant  minister  at  Salem.  His  extreme  toleration 
did  not  find  there  a  genial  atmosphere,  and  he  went  to  Plymouth.  There,  too,  he  was  regarded 
with  suspicion.  He  returned  to  Salem  in  1634,  formed  a  separate  congregation,  and  in  Xfi'ia,  the 
general  court  of  Ma<!sachusetts  passed  sentence  of  banishment  against  him.  He  labored  zealously 
in  founding  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  and  had  no  difficulty  with  any  people  who  came  there, 
except  the  Quakers.     He  died  at  Providence,  in  April,  1683,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 

"  Page  119. 

Wdhanis  was  allowed  six  weeks  after  the  pronunciation  of  his  sentence  to  prepare  for  hia 
departure. 

Massasoit  had  become  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  building  caViins  adopted  by  the  settlers 
at  fishing-stations  on  the  coast,  and  had  constructed  one  for  himself.  They  were  much  more  com- 
fortable than  wigwams.     See  page  13. 
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Massasoit,  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags, '  at  Mount  Hope.  There  he 
was  entertained  until  the  buds  appeared,  when,  being  joined  by  five  friends  from 
Boston,  he  seated  himself  upon  the  Seekonk,  some  distance  below  Blackstone's 
plantation.  He  found  himself  within  the  territory  of  the  Plymouth  Company.' 
Governor  Winslow'  advised  him  to  cross  into  the  Narragansett  country,  where 
he  could  not  be  molested.  With  his  companions  he  embarked  in  a  light  canoe, 
paddled  around  to  the  head  of  Narragansct  Bay,  and  u])on  a  green  slope,  near 
a  spring/  they  prayed,  and  chose  the  spot  for  a  settlement.     Williams  obtained 


^a^t^     H^V^'^'>'/^ 


a  grant  of  land  from  Cammicus,  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts,  and  in  com- 
memoration of  "  God's  merciful  providence  to  him  in  his  distress,"  he  called  the 
place  Providence. 

The  freedom  enjoyed  there  was  soon  spoken  of  at  Boston,  and  persecuted 
men  fled  thither  for  refuge.  Persons  of  every  creed  were  allowed  full  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  lived  together  happily.  The  same  liberty  was  allowed  in 
politics  as  in  religion;  and  a  pure  democracy  was  established  there.  Each 
settler  was  required  to  subscribe  to  an  agreement,  that  he  would  submit  to  such 
rules,  "  not  affecting  the  conscience,"  as  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  should 
adopt  for  the  public  good.  Williams  reserved  no  political  power  to  himself,  and 
the  leader  and  follower  had  equal  dignity  and  privileges.     The  government  was 


'  Page  22.  '  Papre  G3.  '  P.ifrc  85. 

'  This  spring  is  now  [1S81  ]  beneath  some  tin^  sycamores  on  the  west  side  of  Benefit  street,  in 
Providence. 
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entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Canonicus,  the  powerful  Narragansett 
chief,  became  much  attached  to  Williams,  and  his  influence  among  them,  as  -we 
have  seen,'  was  very  great.  He  saved  his  persecutors  from  destruction,  yet 
they  had  not  the  Christian  manliness  to  remove  the  sentence  of  banishment,  and 
receive  him  to  their  bosoms  as  a  brother.  He  could  not  compress  his  enlarged 
views  into  the  narrow  compass  of  their  creed ;  and  so,  while  they  rejoiced  in 
their  deliverance,  they  anathematized  their  deliverer  as  a  heretic  and  an  outcast. 
But  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  God.  His  settlement  was  entirely  unmolested 
during  the  Pequod  war,''  and  it  prospered  wonderfully. 

Roger  Williams  opened  his  arms  wide  to  the  persecuted.  Early  in  1638, 
while  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  yet  in  prison  in  Boston,'  her  husband,  with  ^Vil- 
liam  Coddington,  Dr.  John  Clarke,  and  si.xteen  others,  of  concurrent  religious 
views,'  accepted  the  invitation  of  Williams  to  settle  in  his  vicinity.  Mianto- 
nomoh  gave  them  the  beautiful  island  of  Aquiday'  for  forty  fathoms  of  white 
wampum.''  They  called  it  Isle  of  Rhodes,  because  of  its  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  island  of  that  name  in  the  Levant,  and  upon  its  northern  verge  they  planted 
a  settlement,  and  named  it  Portsmouth.  A  covenant,  similar  to  the  one  used 
by  Williams,'  was  signed  by  the  settlers  ;  and.  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  form 
of  government  under  the  judges,  Coddington  was  chosen  judge,  or  chief  ruler, 
with  three  assistants.  Others  soon  came  from  Boston  ;  and  in  1639,  Newport, 
toward  the  lower  extremity  of  the  island,  was  founded.  Liberty  of  conscience 
was  absolute ;  love  was  the  social  and  political  Ijond,  and  upon  the  seal  which 
they  adopted  was  the  motto,  Amor  v'uicit  omnia — "  Love  is  all-powerful." 
Although  the  Rhode  Island  and  the  Providence  jjlantations  were  separate  in 
government,  they  were  united  in  interest  and  aim.  Unwilling  to  acknowledge 
allegiance  to  either  Massachusetts  or  Plymouth,'  they  sought  an  independent 
charter.  For  that  jiurpose  Roger  Williams  went  to  England  in  1643.  The 
wliole  parent  country  was  then  convulsed  with  civil  war.^  After  much  delay, 
he  obtained  from  Parliament  (wliich  was  then  contending  fiercely  with  the 
king)  a  free  charter  of  incorporation,  dated  March  24,  1644,  and  all  the  settle- 
ments were  united  under  the  general  title  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations.     Then  was  founded  the  commonwealth  of  Rhode  Island. 


'  Page  87.  »  Page  87.  '  Page  120.  ■•  Note  2,  page  120. 

'  This  was  the  Indian  name  of  Rhode  Island.  It  is  a  Narragansett  word,  signifying  Peaceable 
Isle.     It  is  sometimes  spelled  Aquitneck,  and  Aquitnet. 

'  Note  2,  page  13.  They  also  gave  the  Indians  ten  coats  and  twenty  hoes,  on  condition  that 
they  should  leave  the  island  before  the  next  winter. 

'  Page  90.  The  foUowiiig  is  a  copy  of  the  government  compact:  "We,  who.se  names  are 
andernTitten,  do  swear  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  to  incorporate  ourselves  into  a  body 
politic,  and,  as  He  shall  help  us.  will  submit  our  persons,  lives,  and  estates,  unto  our  Lord  .lesus 
Christ,  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  to  all  those  most  perfect  and  absolute  laws  of  His, 
given  us  in  His  holy  "Word  of  truth,  to  be  guided  and  judged  thereby." 

Tliis  unwillingness  caused  the  other  New  England  colonies  to  refuse  the  appliciitiou  of  Kliode 
Island  to  become  one  of  the  Confederacy,  in  1643.     See  page  121. 

'  Note  3.  page  108. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

DELAWARE,   NEW  JERSEY,   AND  PENNSYLVANIA.      [1631— 1G82.] 

It  is  diflScult  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  first  permanent 
settlements  in  the  provinces  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  for 
they  lx)re  such  intimate  relations  to  each  other  that  they  may  be  appropriately 
considered  as  parts  of  one  episode  in  the  history  of  American  colonization.  We 
shall,  therefore,  consider  these  settlements,  in  close  connection,  in  one  chapter, 
commencing  with 

DELAWARE. 

It  was  claimed  by  the  Dutch,  that  the  territory  of  New  Netherland'  ex- 
tended soithward  to  Cape  Henlopen.  In  June,  1629,  Samuel  Godyn  and 
others  purchased  of  the  natives  the  territory  between  the  Cape  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Delaware  River.  The  following  year,  two  ships,  fitted  out  by  Captain 
De  Tries  and  others,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Peter  Heyes,  sailed 
from  the  Te.xel  [Dec.  12,  1G30]  for  America.  One  vessel  was  captured;  the 
other  arrived  in  April,  1631 ;  and  near  the  present  town  of  Lewiston,  in 
Delaware,  thirty  immigrants,  with  imjilements  and  cattle,  seated  themselves. 
Ileyes  returned  to  Holland,  and  reported  to  Captain  De  Vries.'  That  mariner 
visited  America  early  the  following  year  [1632J,  l)ut  the  little  colony  left  by 
Ileyes  was  not  to  be  found.  Difficulties  with  the  Indians  had  provoked  savage 
vengeance,  and  they  had  exterminated  the  ■white  people. 

Information  respecting  the  fine  country  along  the  Delaware  had  spread 
northward,  and  soon  a  competitor  for  a  place  on  the  South  River,  as  it  was 
called,  appeared.  Usselincx,  an  original  projector  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company,^  becoming  dissatisfied  with  his  associates,  visited  Sweden,  and  laid 
before  the  enlightened  monarch,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  well-arranged  plans  for  a 
Swedish  colony  in  the  New  World.  The  king  was  delighted,  for  his  attention 
had  already  been  turned  toward  America ;  and  his  benevolent  heart  was  full  of 
desii-es  to  plant  a  free  colony  there,  which  should  become  an  asylum  for  all 
persecuted  Christians.  While  his  scheme  was  ripening,  the  danger  which 
menaced  Protestantism  in  Germany,  called  him  to  the  field,  to  contend  for  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation. <  He  marched  from  his  kingdom  with  a  strong 
army  to  oppose  the  Imperial  hosts  marshaled  under  the  banner  of  the  Pope  on 
the  fields  of  Germany.  Yet  the  care  and  tumults  of  tlie  camp  and  field  did  not 
make  him  forget  his  benevolent  designs  ;  and  only  a  few  days  before  his  death, 

'  Pase  72. 

'  De  Vries  was  an  eminent  navigator,  and  one  of  Godyn's  friends.  To  secure  his  valuable 
services,  tlie  purclia.sers  made  liim  a  partner  in  tlieir  enterprise,  with  p.ntroon  [page  139]  privllege.s, 
and  the  first  expedition  was  arranged  l^y  liim.  He  afterward  came  to  Anicrica,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  active  men  in  the  Dutch  colonies.  On  his  return  to  Holland,  he  published  an  account  of 
his  voyages.  '  Page  72.  *  Note  U,  page  G2. 
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at  the  battle  of  Lutzen  [Nov.  6,  1632],  Gustavus  recommended  the  enterprise 
as  "the  jewel  of  his  kingdom." 

Ths  successor  of  Gustavus  was  his  daughter  Christina,  then  only  si.x  years 
of  age.  The  government  was  administered  by  a  regency,'  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Axel,  count  of  O.xenstierna.  He  was  the  earliest  and  most  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  proposed  great  enterprise  of  Gustavus ;  and  in  1634  he  issued  a 
charter  for  the  Swedish  West  India  Company.  Peter  Minuit,^  who  had  been 
recalled  from  the  governorship  of  New  Netherland,  and  was  also  dissatisfied 
with  the  Dutch  AVest  India  Company,  went  to  Stockholm,  and  oflPered  his  serv- 
ices to  the  new  corporation.  They  were  accepted,  and  toward  the  close  of  1637 
he  sailed  from  Gottenburg  with  fifty  emigrants,  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Delaware.  He  landed  on  the  site  of  New  Castle,  in  April,  1638, 
and  purchased  from  the  Indians^  the  territory  between  Cape  Ilenlopen  and  the 
Falls  of  the  Delaware,  at  Trenton.  They  built  a  church  and  fort  on  the  site 
of  Wilmington,  called  the  place  Christina,  and  gave  the  name  of  New  Sweden 
to  the  territory.  The  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  was  aroused  by  this  "intrusion," 
and  they  hurled  protests  and  menaces  against  the  Swedes.'  The  latter  contin- 
ued to  increase  by  immigration  ;  new  settlements  were  planted  ;  and  upon  Tin- 
icum  Island,  a  little  below  Philadelphia,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  capital 
for  a  Swedish  province.^  The  Dutch  West  India  Company'  finally  resolved  to 
expel  or  subdue  the  Swedes.  The  latter  made  hostile  demonstrations,  and 
defied  the  power  of  the  Dutch.  The  challenge  was  acted  upon ;  and  toward 
the  close  of  the  summer  of  1655,  governor  Stuyvesant,  with  a  squadron  of  seven 
vessels,  entered  Delaware  Bay.'  In  September  every  Swedish  fort  and  settle- 
ment was  brought  under  his  rule,  and  the  capital  on  Tinicum  Island  was 
destroyed.  The  Swedes  obtained  honorable  terms  of  capitulation  ;  and  for 
twenty-five  years  they  prospered  under  the  rule  of  the  Dutch  and  English  pro- 
prietors of  New  Netherland. 

NEW     JERSEY. 

All  the  territory  of  Nova  Cjesare.-v,  as  New  Jersey  was  called  by  the 
English,  was  included  in  the  New  Netherland  charter,^  and  transient  trading 
settlements  were  made  [1622],  first  at  Bergen,  by  a  few  Danes,  and  then  on 
the  Delaware.  Early  in  1623,  the  Dutch  built  a  log  fort  near  the  mouth  of 
Timber  Creek,  a  few  miles  below  Camden,  and  called  it  Nassau.*     In  June, 

'  A  regent  is  one  who  exercises  the  power  of  king  or  emperor,  during  the  absence,  incapacity, 
or  childhood  of  the  latter.  For  many  years,  George  the  Third  of  England  was  incapable  of  ruling 
on  account  of  his  insanity,  and  his  son  who  was  to  be  his  successor  at  his  death,  was  called  the 
Prince  Regent,  because  Parliament  had  given  him  power  to  act  as  king,  in  the  place  of  his  father. 
In  the  case  of  Christina,  throe  persons  were  appointed  regents,  or  rulers. 

'  Page  139.  a  ^jjg  Delaware?.     See  page  20.  '  Page  143. 

'  This  was  done  about  forty  vears  before  William  Penn  became  proprietor  of  Pennsylvania. 

^  Page  72.  '  Page  143.  '  Page  72. 

It  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Jacobus  May,  who  had  observed  attempts  made 
by  a  French  sea-captain  to  set  up  the  arms  of  France  there.'  The  fort  was  built  of  logs,  and  was 
httle  else  than  a  rude  block-ho^ose,  witli  palissadea.  [.See  note  1,  page  127.]  A  little  garrison,  left  to 
protect  it,  was  soon  scattered  and  the  fort  was  abandoned. 
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1623,  four  couples,  who  had  been  married  on  the  voyage  from  Amsterdam, 
were  sent  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  Delaware.  They  seated  themselves  upon 
the  site  of  Gloucester,  a  little  below  Fort  Nassau,  and  this  was  the  commence- 
ment of  settlements  in  West  Jersey. 

Seven  years  later  [1630J  Michael  Pauw  bought  from  the  Indians  the  lands 
f.xtending  from  Hoboken  to  the  Raritan,  and  also  the  whole  of  Staten  Island, 
and  named  the  territory  Puvotiia.^  In  this  purchase,  Bergen  was  included. 
Other  settlements  were  attempted,  but  none  were  permanent.  In  1631,  Cap- 
tain Ileyes,  after  establishing  the  Swedish  colony  at  Lewiston,-  crossed  the 
Delaware,  and  purchased  Cape  May^  from  the  Indians ;  and  from  that  point  to 
Burlington,  traders'  huts  were  often  seen.  The  English  became  possessors  of 
New  Netherland  in  16G4,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  the  province  had 
been  given,*  conveyed  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret  [June  24, 
1664],  all  the  territory  between  the  North  and  South  (Hudson  and  Delaware) 
Rivers,  and  northward  to  the  line  of  forty-one  degrees  and  forty  minutes,  under 
the  title  of  Nova  Casarca  or  New  Jersey.  Soon  afterward  several  families 
from  Long  Island  settled  at  Elizabethtown,^  and  there  planted  the  first  fruitful 
seed  of  the  New  Jersey  colony,  for  the  one  at  Gloucester  withered  and  died. 
The  following  year,  Philip  Carteret,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the 
new  province,  arrived  with  a  charter,  fair  and  liberal  in  all  its  provisions.  It 
provided  for  a  government  to  be  composed  of  a  representative  assembly"  chosen 
by  the  people,  and  a  governor  and  council.  The  legislative  powers  resided  in 
the  assembly;  the  executive  powers  were  intrusted  to  the  governor  and  his 
council.  Then  [1665]  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  of  New 
Jersey. 

pennsylvania. 

A  new  religious  sect,  called  Quakers,'  arose  in  England  at  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  wars  [1642 — 1651]  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Charles  the  First.  Their  preachers  were  the  boldest,  and  yet  the  meekest  of 
all  non-conformists."  Purer  than  all  other  sects,  they  were  hated  and  perse- 
cuted by  all.  Those  who  came  to  America  for  "  conscience'  sake"  were  perse- 
cuted liy  the  Puritans  of  New  England,"  the  Churchmen  of  Virginia  and 
IMaryland,  and  in  a  degree  by  the  Dutch  of  New  Amsterdam :  and  only  in 
Rliode  Island  did  they  enjoy  freedom,  and  even  there  they  did  not  always  dwell 
in  peace.  In  1673,  George  Fo.x,  the  founder  of  the  Quaker  sect,  visited  all  his 
brethren  in  America.     He  found  them  a  despised  people  everywhere,  and  his 

'  Until  the  period  of  our  War  for  Independence,  tlie  point  of  land  in  Pavonia,  on  which  Jersey 
City,  opposite  New  York,  now  stands,  was  called  Puulus'  Hook.  Hero  was  the  scene  of  a  bold 
exploit  by  Americans,  under  Major  Henry  Lee,  in  1779.     See  page  298. 

^  Page  92.  '  Named  in  honor  of  Captain  Jacobus  Mey,  or  May.  ■■  Page  159. 

'  Page  159.  "  Note  3,  page  159. 

'  This  name  was  given  liy  Justice  Burnet,  of  Derby,  in  1650,  who  was  admonished  by  George 
Fox,  when  he  was  cited  before  the  magistrate,  to  tremble  and  quake  at  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  at  the 
same  time  Fox  quaked,  as  if  stirred  by  miglity  emotions.     See  page  122. 

°  Note  2,  page  76.  '  Page  75 
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heart  yearned  for  an  asylum  for  his  brethren.  Among  the  most  influential  of 
his  converts  was  William  Penn,'  son  of  the  renowned  admiral  of  that  name. 
Through  him  the  sect  gained  access  to  the  ears  of  the  nobility,  and  soon  the 
Quakers  possessed  the  western  half  of  New  Jersey,  by  purchase  from  Lord 
Berkeley.'  The  first  company  of  immigrants  landed  in  the  autumn  of  1675, 
and  named  the  place  of  debarkation  Sa/em.^  They  established  a  democratic 
form  of  government ;  and,  in  November,  1681.  the  first  legislative  assembly  of 
Quakers  ever  convened,  met  at  Salem. 


While  these  events  were  progressing,  Penn,  who  had  been  chief  peace-maker 
when  disputes  arose  among  the  proprietors  and  the  people,  took  measures  to 
plant  a  new  colony  beyond  the  Delaware.  He  applied  to  Charles  the  Second 
for  a  charter.  The  king  remembered  the  services  of  Admiral  Penn,'  and  gave 
his  son  a  grant  [March  14,  1681]  of  "  three  degrees  of  latitude  by  five  degrees 

'  William  Penn  was  bom  in  London,  in  October,  1644,  and  was  educated  at  O.xford.     He  was 

reniarkable,  in  his  youth,  for  brilliant  talents ;  and  while  a  student,  having  heard  the  preaching  of 
Quakers,  he  was  drawn  to  them,  and  suffered  expulsion  from  his  father's  roof  in  consequence.  1  !e 
went  abroad,  obtained  courtly  manners,  studied  law  after  his  return,  and  was  again  driven  froin 
home  for  associating  with  Quakers.  He  then  became  a  preacher  among  them,  and  remained  in 
that  connection  until  his  death.  After  a  life  of  great  activity  and  considerable  suffering,  he  died  ia 
England,  in  1718,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  ^  Page  119. 

*  Now  the  capital  of  Salem  county,  New  Jersey. 

'  He  was  a  very  efficient  naval  commander,  and  by  his  skill   contribiited  to  the  defeat  of  the 

:  title  of  Baron  for  his  servieea.     Note  15,  page  C2. 
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of  longitude  west  of  the  Delaware,  '  and  named  the  province  Pennsylvania,  in 
honor  of  the  proprietor.  It  included  the  principal  settlements  of  the  Swedes. 
To  these  people,  and  others  within  the  domain,  Penn  sent  a  proclamation,  filled 
with  the  loftiest  sentiments  of  republicanism.  William  Markham,  who  bore  the 
proclamation,  was  appointed  deputy-governor  of  the  province,  and  with  him 
sailed  [May,  1681]  quite  a  large  company  of  immigrants,  who  were  members 
or  employees  of  the  Cotn/jani/  of  Free  Traders,'  who  had  purchased  lands  of 
the  proprietor.  In  May,  the  following  year,  Penn  published  a  fi-ame  of  gov- 
ernment, and  sep.t  it  to  the  settlers  for  tlieir  approval.  It  was  not  a  constitu- 
tion, but  a  code  >f  wholesome  regulations  for  the  people  of  the  colony.'  He 
soon  afterward  obtained  by  grant  and  purchase  [Aug.  1682]  the  domain  of  the 
present  State  of  Delaware,  which  the  Duke  of  York  claimed,  notwithstanding  it 
was  clearly  not  his  own.  It  comprised  three  counties,  Newcastle,  Kent,  and 
Sussex,  called  The  Territories. 

Penn  had  been  anxious,  for  some  time,  to  visit  his  colony,  and  toward  the 
close  of  August,  1682,  he  sailed  in  the  Welcome  for  America,  with  about  one 
hundred  emigrants.  The  voyage  was  long  and  tedious;  and  when  he  arrived 
at  Newcastle,  in  Delaware  [Nov.  6],  he  found  almost  a  thousand  new  comers 
there,  some  of  whom  had  sailed  before,  and  some  after  his  departure  from  En- 
gland. He  was  joyfully  received  by  the  old  settlers,  who  then  numbered  almost 
three  thousand.  The  Swedes  said,  '■'/It  is  the  best  day  we  have  ever  seen;" 
and  they  all  gathered  like  children  around  a  father.  A  few  days  afterward,  he 
proceeded  to  Shackamaxon  (now  Kensington  suburbs  of  Philadelphia),  where, 
under  a  wide-spreading  elm,  as  tradition  declares,  he  entered  into  an  honorable 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  for  tlieir  lands,  and  established  with  them  an  everlast- 
ing covenant  of  peace  and  friendship.  "  \Ye  meet,"  said  Penn,  "  on  the  br<  lad 
jiath\v;iy  of  good  faith  and  good  will;  no  advantage  shall  he  taken  on  either 
Bide  ;  but  all  shall  be  openness  and  love."     And  so  it  was. 

"Tlioii'lt  find,"  said  tlie  Quaker,  "  in  me  and  in  mine, 
But  friends  and  brotliers  to  tlice  and  tliine, 
Who  abuse  no  power  and  admit  no  liue 

'Twixt  the  red  man  and  the  white. 

And  liriglit  was  tlie  spot  wliere  tlie  Qialier  came, 
To  leave  liis  hat,  his  drab,  and  his  name, 
That  will  sweetly  sound  from  the  tninip  of  Fame, 
Till  its  fin.al  lilast  shall  die." 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival.  Penn  received  from  the  agents  of  the  Duke  of 
York,'  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  a  formal  surrender  of  The  Territories  ; 

'  Lands  in  the  new  province  were  offered  for  about  ten  cents  an  acre.  Quite  a  number  of  pur- 
chasers iniited,  and  called  themselves  TIte  Company  of  Free  Tradfrs,  with  whom  Penn  entered  into 
an  agreement  concerning  the  occupation  of  tlie  soil,  laj-ing  out  of  a  city,  &c. 

^  It  ordained  a  General  Assembly  or  covn't,  to  consist  of  a  governor,  a  council  of  seventy,  chosen 
by  the  freemen  of  tlie  colony,  and  a  house  of  delegates,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  two  hundred 
members,  nor  more  than  five  hundred.  These  were  also  to  be  chosen  by  the  people.  The  ]iroprietor, 
or  Ills  deputy  (the  governor),  was  to  preside,  and  to  have  a  three-lbld  voice  in  the  council :  that  is,  oa 
all  questions,  lie  was  to  have  three  votes  lor  every  one  of  tlie  councillors.  *  Page  14-1. 
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and  after  resting  a  few  days,  lie  proceeded  to  visit 
his  hretiiren  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  authorities 
at  New  York.  On  his  return,  he  met  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  province  at  Chester,'  when  he 
declared  the  union  of  The  Ten-itories  with  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  made  a  more  judicious  organization  of  the 
local  government,  and  then  were  permanently  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
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C  HAP  T  ER    IX. 

THE    CAROLINAS.     [162  2  —  1G80.] 

Unsuccessful  efforts  at  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Carolina,  were  made 
during  a  portion  of  the  sixteenth  century.  These  we  have  already  considered." 
As  early  as  1609,  some  dissatisfied  people  from  Jamestown  settled  on  the 
Nansemond ;  and  in  1622,  Porey,  then  Secretary  of  Virginia,  with  a  few 
friends,  penetrated  the  country  beyond  the  Roanoke.  In  1630,  Charles  the 
First  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Heath,  his  attorney-general,  a  domain  south  of 
Virginia,  six  degrees  of  latitude  in  width,  extending  from  Albemarle  Sound  to 
the  St.  John's  River,  in  Florida,  and,  as  usual,  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
No  settlements  were  made,  and  the  charter  was  forfeited.  At  that  time,  Dis- 
senters or  Nonconformists'  suffered  many  disabilities  in  Virginia,  and  looked  to 
the  wilderness  for  freedom.  In  1653,  Roger  Green  and  a  few  Presbyterians 
left  that  colony  and  settled  upon  the  Chowan  River,  near  the  present  village  of 
Edenton.  Other  dissenters  followed,  and  the  colony  flourished.  Governor 
Berkeley,  of  Virginia,'  wisely  organized  them  into  a  separates, political  commu- 
nity [1663],  and  William  Drummond,"  a  Scotch  Presbyterii^i  minister,  was 
appointed  their  governor.  They  received  the  name  of  Albemarle  Countij 
Colony^  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who,  that  year,  became  a  proprietor 
of  the  territory.  Two  years  previously  [1661],  some  New  England"  atlventur- 
ers  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilmington,  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  but  many 
of  them  soon  abandoned  the  country  because  of  its  poverty. 

Charles  the  Second  was  famous  for  his  distribution  of  the  lands  in  the  New 
World,  among  his  friends  and  favorites,  regardless  of  any  other  claims,  Abo- 


The  picture  is  a  correct  representation  of  tlie  builrtinp;  at  Chester,  in  Pennsylvania,  wherein 
tde  Assembly  met.  It  was  yet  standing  in  1860.  Not  far  from  the  spot,  on  the  shore  of  the  Dela- 
ware, at  the  mouth  of  Chester  Creek,  was  also  a  solitary  pine-tree,  which  marlsed  the  place  where 
Penn  landed. 

"  Pages  55  to  57  inclusive.  '  Note  2,  page  76.  *  Page  78. 

Drummond  was  afterward  executed  on  account  of  Ins  participation  in  Bacon's  revolutionary 
acts.     See  note  5,  page  112.  »  Paga  108 
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riginal  or  European.  In  166-5,  he  granted  the  whole  territory  named  in  Sir 
Robert  Heath's  charter,  to  eiglit  of  his  principal  friends,'  and  called  it  Caro- 
lina.^ As  the  Chowan  settlement  was  not  within  the  limits  of  the  charter,  the 
boundary  was  extended  northward  to  the  present  line  between  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  and  also  southward,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  Florida, 
except  its  peninsula.  The  Bahama  Islands  were  granted  to  the  same  proprie- 
tors in  1667.^  Two  years  earlier  [1665J,  a  company  of  Barbadoes  planters 
settled  upon  the  lands  first  occupied  by  the  New  England  people,  near  the 
present  Wilmington,  and  founded  a  permanent  settlement  there.  The  few 
settlers  yet  remaining  were  treated  kindly,  and  soon  an  independent  colony,  with 
Sir  John  Yeamans'  as  governor,  was  established.  It  was  called  the  Clarendon 
County  Colony^  in  honor  of  one  of  the  proprietors.  Yeamans  managed 
prudently,  but  the  poverty  of  the  soil  prevented  a  rapid  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion. The  settlers  applied  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  boards,  shingles, 
and  staves,  which  they  shipped  to  the  West  Indies ;  and  that  business  is  yet  the 
staple  trade  of  that  region  of  pine  forests  and  sandy  levels.  Although  the 
settlement  did  not  flourish,  it  continued  to  exist;  and  then  was  founded  the 
commonwealth  of  North  Carolina. 

The  special  attention  of  the  proprietors  was  soon  turned  toward  the  more 
southerly  and  fertile  portion  of  their  domain,  and  in  January,  1670,  they  sent 
three  ships  with  emigrants,  under  the  direction  of  William  Sayle''  and  Joseph 
AVest,  to  plant  a  colony  below  Cape  Fear.  They  entered  Port  Royal,  landed 
on  Beaufort  Island  at  the  spot  where  the  Huguenots  built  Fort  Carolina  in 
1564,"  and  there  Sayle  died  early  in  1671.  The  immigrants  soon  afterward 
abandoned  Beaufort,  and  sailing  into  the  Ashley  River,'  seated  themselves  on 
its  western  bank,  at  a  place  a  few  miles  above  Charleston,  now  known  as  Old 
Town.  There  they  planted  the  first  seeds  of  a  South  Carolina  colony.  West 
exercised  authority  as  chief  magistrate,  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Yeamans, 
in  December,  1671,  who  was  appointed  governor.  He  came  with  fifty  families, 
and  a  large  number  of  slaves.'  Representative  government  was  instituted  in 
1672'  under  the  title  of  the  Carteret  County  Colony.  It  was  so  called  in 
honor  of  one  of  the  proprietors."     Ten  years  afterward  they  abandoned  the  spot ; 


'  Lord  Clarendon,  liis  prime  minister;  General  Monk,  just  created  Duke  of  Albemarle;  Lord 
Ashley  Cooper,  afterward  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  Sir  George  Carteret,  a  proprietor  of  New  Jersey ; 
Sir  William  Berkeley,  Governor  of  Virginia;  Lord  Berkeley,  Lord  Craven,  and  Sir  John  Colleton. 

^  It  will  be  perceived  [note  1,  page  55]  that  the  name  of  Carolina,  given  to  territory  .=ionth  of 
Virginia,  was  bestowed  in  honor  of  two  kings  named  Charles,  one  of  France,  the  other  of  England. 

^  Samuel  Stephens  succeeded  Drunimnnd  a,s  governor,  in  1667;  and  in  1668,  the  first  popular 
Assembly  in  North  Carolina  convened  at  Edenton. 

*  Yeamans  was  an  impoverished  English  baronet,  who  had  become  a  planter  in  Barbadoes,  to 
mend  his  fortune.     He  was  succes.^ftil,  and  became  wealthy. 

'  Sayle  had  previously  explored  the  Carolina  coast.  Twenty  years  before,  lie  had  attempted  to 
plant  an  "Eleutharia."  or  place  dedicated  to  the  genius  of  Liberty  [see  Eleittheria.  Anthon's  Cla,ss- 
ioal  Dictionary],  in  the  isles  near  the  coasst  of  Florid.a. 

"  Page  50.  '  Page  166. 

°  This  was  the  commencement  of  negro  slavery  in  South  Carolina.  Yeamans  brought  almost 
two  hundred  of  them  from  Barbadoes.  From  the  commencement,  South  Carolina  has  been  a 
plantins  State.  '  Note  6,  page  ?  "■' 

'"  He  was  also  one  of  the  proprietors  of  New  Jersey.     See  page  119. 
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aiifl  upon  Oyster  Point,  at  the  junction  of.Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers,'  nearer 
tlie  sea,  they  founded  the  present  city  of  Charleston."  Immigrants  came  from 
various  parts  of  Europe ;  and  many  Dutch  families,  dissatisfied  with  the  English 
rule  at  New  York,'  went  to  South  Carolina,  where  lands  were  freely  given 
them ;  and  soon,  along  the  Santee  and  the  Edisto,  the  wilderness  began  to 
blossom  under  the  hand  of  culture.  The  people  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  government  scheme  prepared  by  Shaftesbury  and  Locke,'  but  preferred  simple 
nrcanic  laws  of  their  own  making.  Then  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  com- 
monwealth  of  South  Carolina,  although  the  history  of  the  two  States,  umler 
the  same  proprietors,  is  inseparable,  until  the  period  of  their  dismemberment, 
in  1729.5 


CHAPTER    X . 

GEORGIA.      [1733.] 

Georgia  was  the  latest  settled  of  the  tliirteen  original  English  colonies  in 
America.  ^Vhen  the  proprietors  of  the  Carolinas  surrendered  their  charter'  to 
tlie  crown  in  1729,  the  whole  country  southward  of  the  Savannah  River,  to 
tlie  vicinity  of  St.  Augustine,  was  a  wilderness  peopled  by  native  tribes,'  and 
claimed  by  the  Spaniards  as  part  of  their  territory  of  Florida.'  The  English 
disputed  this  claim,  and  South  Carolina  townships  were  ordered  to  be  marked 
out  as  far  south  as  the  Alatamaha.  The  dispute  grew  warm  and  warlike,  and 
the  Indians,  instigated  by  the  Spaniards,  depredated  upon  the  frontier  English 
settlements.'  But,  while  the  clouds  of  hostility  were  gathering  in  the  firma- 
ment, and  grew  darker  every  hour,  it  was  lighted  up  by  a  bright  beam  of  be- 
nevolence, which  proved  the  har])inger  of  a  glorious  day.  It  came  from  England, 
where,  at  that  time,  poverty  was  often  considered  a  crime,  and  at  least  four 
thousand  unfortunate  debtors  were  yearly  consigned  to  loathsome  prisons.  The 
honest  and  true,  the  noble  and  the  educated,  aa  well  as  the  ignorant  and  the 
vile,  groaned  within  prison  walls.  Their  wailings  at  length  reached  the  ears 
cif  benevolent  men.  Foremost  among  these  was  James  Edward  Oglethorpe,"  a 
biave  soldier  and  stanch  loyalist,  whose  voice  had  been  heard  often  in  Parlia- 
ment against  imprisonment  for  debt. 

A  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  such  imprisonments,  was  ap- 


'  These  were  so  called  in  honor  of  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The  Indian  name  of 
the  former  was  Ke-a-wah,  and  of  tlie  latter  E-ti-vmn. 

''  Charleston  Wiis  laid  out  in  1680  by  John  Culpepper,  who  had  been  surveror-general  for 
North  Carolina,     See  page  106.  ='Page  164.  *  Page  164.  ^  Page  Hi. 

°  Page  111.  '  Page  29.  '  Page  42.  "  Page  17C. 

"  See  portrait,  page  104.  General  Oglethorpe  was  born  in  Surrey,  England,  on  the  21st  of  De- 
cember, 1()98.  He  wa,s  a  soldier  by  profession.  In  1745,  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general,  and 
Sought  aganist  Chailes  Edward,  the  Pretender,  who  was  a  grandson  of  James  the  Second,  and 
claimed  rightful  heirship  to  the  throne  of  England.  Oglethorpe  refiised  the  supreme  command  of 
the  British  army  destined  for  America  in  1775.     He  died,  June  30,  1735,  aged  eighty-seven  yeans. 
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pointed  by  rurliament,  and  General  Oglethorpe  was  made  chairman  of  it.  His 
report,  embodying  a  noble  scheme  of  benevolence,  attracted  attention  and 
admiration.  He  proposed  to  open  the  prison  doors  to  all  virtuous  men  within, 
who  would  accept  the  conditions,  and  with  these  and  other  sufferers  from  pov- 
erty and  oppression,  to  go  to  the  wilderness  of  America,  and  there  establish  a 
colony  of  freemen,  and  open  an  asylum  for  persecuted  Protestants'  of  all  lands. 
The  plan  met  warm  responses  in  Parliament,  and  received  the  hearty  approval 
of  George  the  Second,  then  [1730]  on  the  English  throne.  A  royal  charter  for 
twenty-one  years  was  granted  [June  9,  1732 J  to  a  corporation  "  in  trust  for 
the  poor,"  to  establish  a  colony  within  the  disputed  territory  south  of  the  Sa- 
vannah, to  be  called  Georgia,  in  honor  of  the  king.'  Individuals  subscribed 
large  sums  to  defray  the  e.xpenses  of  emigrants  hither  ;  and  within  two  years 
after  the  issuing  of  the  patent.  Parliament  hatl  appropriated  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  dollars  for  the  same  pui-pose.' 

The  sagacious  and  brave  Oglethorpe  was  a  practical  philanthropist.  He 
offered  to  accompany  the  first  settlers  to  the  wilderness,  and  to  act  as  governor 
of  the  new  province.  AVith  one  hundred  and  twenty  emigrants  he  left  England 
[Nov.,  1732],  and  after  a  passage  of  fifty-seven  days,  touched  at  Charleston 
[Jan.,  1733],  where  he  was  received  with  great  joy  by  the  inhabitants,  as  one 
who  was  about  to  plant  a  barrier  between  them  and  the  hostile  Indians  and 
Spaniards.  ■*  Proceeding  to  Port  Royal,  Oglethorpe  landed  a  large  portion  of 
his  followers  there,  and  with  a  few  others,  he  coasted  to  the  Savannah  River. 
Sailing  up  that  stream  as  for  as  Yamacraw  Bluff,  he  landed,  and  chose  the  spot 
whereon  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  capital  of  a  future  State.^ 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1733,  the  remainder  of  the  immigrants  arrived 
from  Port  Royal.  The  winter  air  was  genial,  and  with  cheerful  hearts  and 
willing  hands  they  constructed  a  rude  fortification,  and  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  town,  which  they  called  Savannah,  the  Indian  name  of  the  river."  For 
almost  a  year  the  governor  dwelt  under  a  tent,  and  there  he  often  held  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  chiefs  of  neighboring  tribes.  At  length,  when  he  liad 
mounted  cannons  upon  the  fort,  and  safety  was  thus  secured,  Oglethorpe  met 


'  Note  14,  page  62. 

^  The  domain  granted  by  the  charter  extended  along  the  coast  from  tlie  Savannah  to  the  Al»- 
tamalia,  and  westward  to  tlie  Pacific  Ocean.  The  trustees  appointed  l>_v  tlic  crown,  possessed  ail 
legislative  and  executive  power ;  and,  therefore,  while  one  side  of  the  seal  of  the  new  province 
ex])ressed  the  benevolent  character  of  the  scheme,  by  the  device  of  a  group  of  toiling  silkworms!, 
and  the  motto,  Kon  sUn,  snl  aim  ;  the  other  side,  bearing,  between  two  urns  the  genius  of 
"  Georgia  Augusta,"  with  a  cap  of  liberty  on  her  head,  a  spear,  and  a  horn  of  plenty,  was  a  false 
emblem.     There  was  no  political  liberty  tor  the  people. 

'  Brilliant  visions  of  vast  vintages,  immense  productions  of  silk  for  British  looms,  and  all  the 
wealth  of  a  fertile  tropical  region,  were  presented  for  the  contemplation  of  the  commercial  acumen 
of  the  business  men  of  England.  These  considerations,  as  well  as  the  promptings  of  pure  benev- 
olence, made  donations  liberal  and  numerous.  *  Page  99. 

'  Some  historians  believe  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  while  on  his  way  to  South  America,  in  159.5, 
went  yip  the  Savannah  River,  and  held  a  conference  with  the  Indians  on  this  very  spot.  This, 
probably,  is  an  error,  for  nothing  appears  in  the  writings  of  Raleigh  or  his  cotemporaries  to  warrant 
the  inference  that  he  ever  saw  the  North  American  continent. 

''  The  streets  were  laid  out  with  great  regularity;  public  squares  were  reserved;  and  the  houses 
were  all  built  on  one  model — twenty-four  by  sixteeu  feet,  on  the  ground. 


OgiiETHoepe's  first  Intervlew   wrm  the  Ikdian""- 
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fifty  chiefs  in  council  [May,  1733],  »«ith  To-jno-chi-chi,'  the  principal  sachem 
of  the  lower  Creelc  confederacy.'  at  their  head,  to  treat  for  the  purchase  of 
lands.  Satisfactory  arrangements  were  made,  and  the  English  obtained  sover- 
eignty over  the  whole  domain  [June  1,  1733]  along  the  Atlantic  from  the  Sa- 
vannah to  the  St.  John's,  and  westward  to  the  Flint  and  the  head  waters  of  the 
Chattahoochee.  The  provisions  of  the  charter  formed  the  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  people ;  and  there,  upon  Yamacraw  BluflF,  where  the  flourishing 
city  of  Savannah  now  stands,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Georgia,  in  the  summer  of  1733.  Immigration  flowed  thither  in  a  strong  and 
continuous  stream,  for  all  were  free  in  religious  matters ;  yet  for  many  years 
the  colony  did  not  flourish.^ 

Wonderful,  indeed,  were  the  events  connected  with  the  permanent  settle- 
ments in  the  New  World.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  race  was  greater  hero- 
ism displayed  than  the  seaboard  of  the  domain  of  the  United  States  exhibited 
during  the  period  of  settlements,  and  the  development  of  colonies.  Hardihood, 
fiiith,  courage,  indomitable  perseverance,  and  untiring  energy,  were  requisite 
to  accomplish  all  that  was  done  in  so  short  a  time,  and  under  such  unfavorable 
circumstances.  While  many  of  the  early  immigrants  were  mere  adventurers, 
and  sleep  in  deserved  oblivion,  because  they  were  recreant  to  the  great  duty 
which  they  had  self-imposed,  there  are  thousands  whose  names  ought  to  be  per- 
petuated in  brass  and  marble,  because  of  their  faithful  performance  of  the 
mighty  task  assigned  them.  They  came  here  as  sowers  of  the  prolific  seed  of 
human  liberty  ;  and  during  the  colonizing  period,  many  of  them  carefully  nur- 
tured the  tender  plant,  while  it  was  bursting  into  vigorous  life.  We,  who  are 
the  reapers,  ought  to  reverence  the  sowers  and  the  cultivators  with  grateful 
hearts. 


'  To-iDo-chi-ehi  was  then  an  aged  man,  and  at  his  first  interview  with  Oglethorpe,  he  presented 
him  with  a  buffalo  skin,  ornamented  with  the  picture  of  an  eagle.  "  Here,"  said  the  chief,  "  is  a  little 
present:  I  give  you  a  Ijuffalo's  sliin,  adorned  on  the  inside  witli  the  head  and  feathers  of  an  eagle, 
which  I  desire  you  to  accept,  because  the  eagle  is  an  emblem  of  speed,  and  the  buffalo  of  strength. 
The  English  are  swift  as  the  bird,  and  strong  as  the  beast,  since,  like  the  former,  they  flew  over 
vast  seas  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  ;  and  like  the  latter,  they  are  so  strong  that  nothmg 
can  withstand  them.  The  feathers  of  an  eagle  are  soft,  and  signify  love ;  the  buffalo's  skin  is 
warm,  and  signifies  protection  ; — therefore  I  hope  the  English  will  protect  and  love  our  little  fam- 
ilies." Alas  I  the  wishes  of  the  venerable  To-mo-chi-chi  were  never  realized,  for  the  white  people 
more  often  plundered  and  destroyed,  than  loved  and  protected  the  Indiana. 

To-mo-chi-chi  died  on  the  5th  of  October,  1739,  at  his  own  town,  four  miles  from  Savannali, 
aged  about  ninety-seven  years.  He  loved  General  Oglethorpe,  and  expressed  a  desire  that  his 
body  might  be  laid  among  the  English  at  Savannah.  It  was  buried  there  with  public  honors. — See 
the  Geriileman's  Magazine,  1740,  page  129. 

"  Page  3U.  =  Pages  171  and  173. 
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FOURTH  PERIOD. 
PHE      COLONIES. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Having  briefly  traced  the  interesting 
events  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  sev- 
eral colonies  by  settlements  we  will  now  con- 
sider the  more  important  acts  of  establishing  permanent  commonwealths,  all  of 
which  still  exist  and  floui-ish.  The  colonial  history  of  the  United  States  is 
comprised  within  the  period  commencing  when  the  several  settlements  along  the 
Atlantic  coasts  becamb  organized  into  political  communities,  and  ending  when 
representatives  of  these  colonies  met  in  general  congress  in  1774,'  and  confeder- 
ated for  mutual  welfare.  There  was  an  earlier  union  of  interests  and  efforts. 
It  was  when  the  several  English  colonies  aided  the  mother  country  in  a  long 
war  against  the  combined  hostilities  of  the  French  and  Indians.  As  the  local 
histories  of  the  several  colonies  after  the  commencement  of  that  war  have  but 
little  interest  for  the  general  reader,  we  shall  trace  the  progress  of  each  colony 
only  to  that  period,  and  devote  a  chapter  to  the  narrative  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war." 


'  Page  228. 


"  Page  179. 
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As  we  have  already  observed,  a  settlement  acquires  tlie  character  of  a 
colony  only  when  it  has  become  permanent,  and  the  people,  acknowledging 
allegiance  to  a  parent  State,  are  governed  by  organic  laws.'  According  to 
tliese  conditions,  the  earliest  of  the  thirteen  colonies  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress of  1774,  was 

VIRGINIA.      [  1  G  1  0  ,  ] 

That  vas  an  auspicious  day  for  the  six  hundred  settlers  in  Virginia  when 
the  gold-seekers  disappeared,"  and  the  enlightened  George  Yeardley  became 
governor,  and  established  a  representative  assembly  [June  28,  1619] — the  first 
in  all  America.'  And  yet  a  prime  element  of  happiness  and  prosperity  was 
•wanting.  There  loere  few  inJiite  uwinen  in  the  colony.  The  wise  Sandys,  the 
friend  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,^  was  then  treasurer  of  the  London  Company,' 
and  one  of  the  most  influential  and  zealous  promoters  of  emigration.  During 
the  same  year  when  the  Puritans  sailed  for  America  [1620],  he  sent  more  than 
twelve  hundred  emigrants  to  Virginia,  among  whom  were  ninety  young  women, 
"  pure  and  uncorrupt,"  who  were  disposed  of  for  the  cost  of  their  passage,  as 
wives  for  the  planters.'^  The  following  year  sixty  more  were  sent.  The  fam- 
ily relation  was  soon  established ;  the  gentle  influence  of  woman  gave  refine- 
ment to  social  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Powhatan  ;'  new  and  powerful  incentives 
to  industry  and  thrift  were  created ;  and  the  mated  planters  no  longer  cherished 
the  jirevailing  idea  of  returning  to  England.^  Vessel  after  vessel,  laden  with 
immigrants,  continued  to  arrive  in  the  James  River,  and  new  settlements  were 
planted,  even  so  remote  as  at  the  Falls,'  and  on  the  distant  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac. The  germ  of  an  empire  was  rapidly  expanding  with  the  active  elements 
of  national  organization.  Verbal  instructions  would  no  longer  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  government,  and  in  July,  1021,  the  Company  granted  the  colonists 
a  written  Constitution,''  which  ratified  most  of  the  acts  of  Yeardley."  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  governor  and  council  by  the  Company, 
and  a  po])ular  Assembly,  to  consist  of  two  burgesses  or  representatives  from 
each  borough,  chosen  by  the  people.  This  body,  and  the  council,  composed 
the  General  Assembly,  which  was  to  meet  once  a  year,  and  pass  laws  for  the 


'  Page  Gl-  '  Page  71.  '  Pa;ro  71.  '  Page  77.  '  Page  G4. 

Tobac'i'O  had  already  become  a  circnl:itiiit,'  iiicdiurn,  or  currency,  in  Virginia.  Tlie  price  of  a 
wifp  varied  from  120  to  150  pounds  of  this  prodvict,  equivalent,  in  money  value,  to  about  $90  and 
$  1 1 2  eacli.  The  second  "  cargo"  were  sold  at  a  still  higher  price.  By  the  king's  special  order,  one 
'lundred  dissolute  vagabonds,  called  "jail-birds"  by  tlie  colonists,  were  sent  over  tlie  same  year,  and 
'old  as  bond-servants  for  a  specified  time.  In  August,  tlie  same  year,  a  Dutch  trading  vessel  en- 
tered the  James  River  with  negro  slaves.  Twenty  of  tlieni  were  sold  into  perpetual  slavery  to  tha 
jilanters.  This  was  the  commencement  of  negro  slavery  in  the  EngUsh  colonies  [note  4,  page  177]. 
The  slave  population  of  the  United  States  in  I8G0,  according  to  the  census,  was  about  4,0(10,000. 

'  Page  64. 

•  Most  of  the  immigrants  hitherto  were  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  mere  adventurers.  They  came 
:o  America  to  repair  shattered  fortunes,  or  to  gain  wealth,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  returning  to 
England  to  enjoy  it.  The  creation  of  femilies  made  the  planters  more  attached  to  the  soil  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

'  Near  the  site  of  the  city  of  Richmond.     The  falls,  or  rapids,  extend  about  six  miles. 

'"  The  people  of  the  J/a!/-/fopt'er  formed  a  xuriUen  ConMitulion  for  themselves  [page  78].  Thai 
of  A'irginia  was  moilelpd  after  the  Constitution  of  Kngland.  "  Pnge  70. 
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general  good.'  Such  laws  Tvere  not  valid  until  approved  by  the  Company, 
neither  were  any  orders  of  the  Company  binding  upon  the  colonists  until 
ratified  by  the  General  Assembly.  Trial  by  jury  was  established,  and  courts 
of  law  conformable  to  those  of  England  were  organized.  Ever  afterward  claim- 
ing these  privileyes  as  rights,  the  Virginians  look  back  to  the  summer  of  1621 
as  the  era  of  their  civil  freedom. 

The  excellent  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  under 
the  Constilulion,  and  brought  the  instrument  with  him,  was  delighted  with  the 
aspect  of  affairs  in  Virginia.  But  a  dark  cloud  soon  arose  in  the  summer  sky. 
The  neighborino;  Indian  triljes'  gathered  in  solemn  council.  Powhatan,  the 
friend  of  the  English  after  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,'  was  dead,  and  an 
enemy  of  the  white  people  ruled  the  dusky  nation.''  They  had  watched  the 
increasing  strength  of  the  English,  with  alarm.  The  white  people  were  now 
four  thousand  in  number,  and  rapidly  increasing.  The  Indians  read  their  des- 
tiny— annihilation — upon  the  face  of  every  new  comer ;  and,  prompted  by  the 
first  great  law  of  his  nature,  self-preservation,  the  red  man  resolved  to  strike  a 
blow  for  life.  A  conspiracy  was  accordingly  fonned,  in  the  spring  of  1622.  to 
exterminate  the  white  people.  At  mid-day,  on  the  1st  of  April,  the  hatchet 
fell  upon  all  of  the  more  remote  settlements ;  and  within  an  hour,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  women,  and  children,  were  slain.'  Jamestown*  and  neigh- 
boring plantations  were  saved  by  the  timely  warning  of  a  converted  Indian.'' 
The  people  were  on  their  guard  and  escaped.  Those  far  away  in  the  forests 
defended  themselves  bravely,  and  when  they  had  beaten  back  the  foe.  they  fled 
to  Jamestown.     Within  a  few  days,  eighty  plantations  were  reduced  to  eight. 

The  people,  thus  concentrated  at  Jamestown  by  a  terrible  necessity,  pre- 
pared for  vengeance.  A  vindictive  war  ensued,  and  a  terrible  blow  of  retalia- 
tion was  given.  The  Indians  upon  the  James  and  York  Rivers  were  slaughtered 
by  scores,  or  were  driven  far  back  into  the  wilderness.  Yet  a  blight  was  upon 
the  colony.  Sickness  and  famine  followed  close  upon  the  massacre.  Within 
three  months,  the  colony  of  four  thousand  souls  was  reduced  to  twenty-five 
hundred  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  1624,  of  the  nine  thousand  persons  who  had 
been  sent  to  Virginia  from  England,  only  eighteen  hundred  remained. 

These  disheartening  events,  and  the  selfish  action  of  the  king,  discouraged 
the  London  Company."  The  holders  of  the  stock  had  now  become  very  numer- 
ous, and  their  meetings,  composed  of  men  of  all  respectable  classes,  assumed  a 


'  Tliis  was  tlie  beginning  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  of  which  we  shall  offen  speak  in 
future  clmpters  '  Tlie  Powliatans.     See  page  20.  '  Page  70. 

*  Powhatan  died  in  1618,  and  was  succeeded  in  office  by  his  younger  brother,  Opechancan- 
ough  [see  page  6G].  This  chief  hated  the  English.  He  was  the  one  who  made  Captain  Smith  a 
prisoner. 

'  Opechancanough  was  wily  and  exceedingly  treacherous.  Only  a  few  days  before  the  mas- 
sacre, he  declared  that  "  sooner  the  skies  would  fall  than  his  friendship  witli  the  English  would  be 
dissolved."  Even  on  the  day  of  the  massacre,  the  Indians  entered  the  liouses  of  tlie  planters  with 
usual  tokens  of  friendship.  "  Page  64. 

'  This  was  Chanco,  who  was  informed  of  the  bloody  design  the  evening  previous.  He  desired 
to  save  a  white  friend  in  Jamestown,  and  gave  him  the  information.  It  was  too  late  to  send  word 
to  the  more  remote  settlements.  Among  those  who  fell  on  this  occasion,  were  six  members  of  the 
council,  and  several  of  the  wealthiest  inhabitants.  '  Page  64. 
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political  character,  in  ■which  two  distinct  parties  were  represented,  namely,  the 
advocates  of  liberty,  and  the  supporters  of  the  royal  prerogatives.  The  king 
was  offended  by  the  freedom  of  debates  at  these  meetings,  and  regarded  them 
as  inimical  to  royalty,  and  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  his  throne.'  He  deter- 
mined to  regain  what  he  had  lost  by  granting  the  liberal  third  charter"  to  the 
company.  He  endeavored  first  to  control  the  elections.  Failing  in  this,  he 
sought  a  pretense  for  dissolving  the  Company.  A  commission  was  appointed 
in  May,  1623,  to  inquire  into  their  affairs.  It  was  composed  of  the  king's 
pliant  instruments,  who,  having  reported  in  favor  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Com- 
.  pany,  an  equally  pliant  judiciary  accomplished  his  designs  in  October  following, 
and  a  quo  loarrantcf  was  issued.  The  Company  made  but  little  opposition,  for 
the  settlement  of  Virginia  had  been  an  unprofitable  speculation  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  in  July,  1624,  the  patents  were  cancelled.*  Virginia  became  a 
royal  province  again, ^  but  no  material  change  was  made  in  the  domestic  afiairs 
of  the  colonists. 

King  James,  with  his  usual  egotism,  boasted  of  the  beneficent  results  to  the 
colonists  which  would  flow  from  this  usurpation,  by  which  they  were  placed 
under  his  special  care.  He  appointed  Yeardley,"  with  twelve  councillors,  to 
administer  the  government,  but  wisely  refrained  from  interfering  with  the 
House  of  Burgesses.'  The  king  lived  but  a  few  months  longer,  and  at  lii> 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  6th  of  April,  1625,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Charles  the  First.  That  monarch  was  as  selfish  as  he  was  weak.  He  sought 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Virginia  planters,  because  he  also  sought  to  rea] 
the  profits  of  a  monopoly,  by  becoming  himself  their  sole  factor  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  exports.  He  also  allowed  them  political  privileges,  not  because  he 
wished  to  benefit  his  subjects,  but  because  he  had  learned  to  respect  the  power 
of  those  far-off"  colonists ;'  and  he  sought  their  sanction  for  his  commercial 
agency." 

Governor  Yeardley  died  in  November,  1627,  and  was  succeeded,  two  years 
later  [1629],  by  Sir  John  Harvey,  a  haughty  and  unpopular  royalist.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  commission  appointed  by  James  ;  and  the  colonists  so  despised 
him,  that  they  refused  the  coveted  monopoly  to  the  king.  After  many  and 
violent  disputes  about  land  titles,  the  Virginians  deposed  him  [1635]  and 
appointed  commissioners  to  proceed  to  England,  with  an  impeachment.  Harvey 
accompanied  the  commission.     The  king  refused  to  hear  complaints  against  the 


'  These  meetings  were  quite  frequent ;  and  so  important  were  the  members,  in  political  affaii's, 
that  they  could  in8uence  the  elections  of  members  of  Parliament.  In  1623,  tlie  accomplished 
Nicholas  Ferrar,  an  active  opponent  of  the  court  party,  was  elected  to  Parliament,  by  the  influence 
of  the  London  Company.     This  fact,  doubtless,  caused  the  king  to  dissolve  the  Company  that  year. 

'  Page  70. 

'  h.  writ  of  quo  warranto  is  issued  to  compel  a  person  or  corporation  to  appear  before  the  king, 
and  show  by  what  authority  certain  privileges  are  held. 

'  Tlie  Company  had  expended  almost  $700,000  in  establishing  the  colony,  and  this  great  sum 
was  almost  a  dead  loss  to  the  stockholders.  '  Page  63. 

'  Page  70.  '  Note  I,  page  106. 

'  In  June,  1628,  the  king,  in  a  letter  to  the  governor  and  council,  asked  them  to  convene  an 
assembly  to  consider  his  proposal  to  contract  for  the  whole  crop  of  tobacco.  He  thus  tacitly 
acknowledged  the  legality  of  the  repubhcan  assembly  of  Virginia,  hitherto  not  sanctioned,' h\xi  only 
ftrmitted. 
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accuseil,  and  lie  was  sent  back  clothed  with  full  powers  to  administer  the  gov- 
ernment, independent  of  the  people.  He  ruled  almost  four  years  longer,  and  was 
succeeded,  in  November,  1639,  by  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  who  administered  gov- 
ernment well  for  about  two  years,  when  he  was  succeeded  [1641]  by  Sir  William 
Berkeley,'  an  able  and  elegant  courtier.  For  ten  years  Berkeley  ruled  with 
vigor,  and  the  colony  prospered  wonderfully.^  But,  as  in  later  years,  commo- 
tions in  Europe  now  disturbed  the  American  settlements.  The  democratic 
revolution  in  England,"  which  brought  Charles  the  First  to  the  block,  and 
pLiceil  Oliver  Cromwell  in  power,  now  [1642]  began,  and  religious  sects  in 
England  and  America  assumed  political  importance.  Puritans"  had  hitherto 
been  tolerated  in  Virginia,  but  now  the  Throne  and  the  Church  were  united  in 
interest,  and  the  Virginians  licing  loyal  to  both,  it  was  decreed  that  no  minister 
should  preach  except  in  conformity  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland.' Many  non-conformists^  were  banished  from  the  colony.  This  was  a 
dark  cloud  upon  the  otherwise  clear  skies  of  Virginia,  but  a  darker  cloud  Avas 
gathering.  The  Indians  wei-e  again  incited  to  hostilities  by  the  restless  and 
vengeful  Opechancanough,'  and  a  terrible  storm  burst  upon  the  English,  in 
April,  1644.  For  two  years  a  bloody  border  warfare  was  carried  on.  The 
king  of  the  Powhatans*  was  finally  made  captive,  and  died  while  in  prison  at 
Jamestown,  and  his  people  were  thoroughly  subdued.  The  power  of  the  con- 
federation was  completely  broken,  and  after  ceding  large  tracts  of  land  to  the 
English,  the  chiefs  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  authorities  of  Virginia,  and 
so  the  political  \ih  of  the  Powhatans  passed  away  forever." 

During  the  civil  war  in  England  [1641 — 1649],  the  Virginians  remained 
loyal ;  and  when  republican  government  was  proclaimed,  they  boldly  recognized 
the  son  of  the  late  king,  although  in  exile,  as  their  sovereign.'"  The  republican 
parliament  was  highly  incensed,  and  took  immediate  measures  to  coerce  A'^ir- 
ginia  into  submission  to  its  authority.  For  that  purpose  Sir  George  Ayscue 
was  sent  with  a  powerful  fleet,  bearing  commissioners  of  parliament,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  sovereignty  of  the  commonwealth,  and  anchored  in  Hampton 
Roads  in  March,  1651. 

'  William  Berkeley  was  born  near  London;  was  educated  at  O.^ford;  became,  hy  travel  and 
education,  a  polished  gentleman;  was  governor  of  Virginia  almost  40  years,  and  died  in  .luly,  1G77. 

'  In  1648,  the  number  of  colonists  was  20,000.  "The  cottages  were  tilled  with  children,  as  the 
ports  were  with  ships  and  immigrants." 

^  For  a  long  time  the  exactions  of  the  king  fostered  a  bitter  feeling  toward  him,  in  the  heart.s 
of  the  people.  In  1641  they  took  up  arms  against  their  sovereign.  One  of  the  chief  leaders  of  tlie 
popular  party  was  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  war  continued  until  1649,  when  the  royalists  were  sub- 
dued, and  the  king  Wius  beheaded.  Parliament  assumed  all  the  functions  of  government,  and  ruled 
until  165.3,  when  Cromwell,  the  insurgent  leader,  dissolved  that  body,  and  was  proclaimed  supremo 
niler,  witli  the  title  of  Prolecior  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England.  Cromwell  was  a  son  of  a 
wealthy  brewer  of  Huntingdon,  England,  where  he  was  born  in  1599.  He  died  in  September, 
1658.  "  Page  75.  '  Page  75. 

°  Note  2,  page  76.  '  Note  5,  page  106.  '  Page  20. 

°  They  relinquished  all  claim  to  the  beautiful  country  between  the  York  and  James  Rivers, 
from  the  Falls  of  the  latter,  at  Richmond,  to  the  sea,  Ibrever  It  was  a  legacy  of  a  dying  nation 
to  their  conqueror.s.     After  that,  their  utter  destruction  was  swift  and  thorovigli. 

'°  Afterward  the  proHigate  Charles  the  Second.  His  mother  was  sister  to  (he  French  king,  and 
to  that  court  she  Hed,  with  her  children.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  the  moral  character  of  England 
when  Charles  was  enthroned.  He  v.'as  less  bigoted,  b\it  more  licentious  than  any  of  the  Stuarts 
who  croverned  Great  Britain  for  more  than  eighty  years. 
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The  Virginians  had  resolved  to  subiuit  rather  than  fight,  yet  they  made  a 
show  of  resistance.  They  declared  their  willingness  to  compromise  with  the 
invaders,  to  which  the  commissioners,  surprised  and  intimidated  by  the  bold 
attitude  of  the  colonists,  readily  consented.  Instead  of  opening  their  cannons 
upon  the  Virginians,  they  courteously  proposed  to  them  submission  to  the 
authority  of  parliament  upon  terms  quite  satisfactory  to  the  colonists.  Liberal 
political  concessions  to  the  people  were  secured,  and  they  were  allowed  nearly 
all  those  civil  rights  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence,'  a  century  and  a 
quarter  later,  cliarged  George  the  Third  with  violating. 

Virginia  was,  virtually,  an  independent  State,  until  Charles  the  Second 
was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  father  [May  29,  1660J,  for  Cromwell  made  no 
appointments  e.xccpt  that  of  governor.  In  the  same  year  [1652]  when  the  par- 
liamentary commissioners  came,  the  people  had  elected  Richard  Bennet  to  fill 
Berkeley's  place.  He  was  succeeded  by  Edward  Digges,  and  in  1656,  Crom- 
well appointed  Samuel  Mathews  governor.  On  the  death  of  the  Protector 
[1658],  the  A^irginians  were  not  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  his 
son  Richard,^  and  they  elected  Mathews  their  chief  magistrate,  as  a  token  of 
their  independence.  Universal  suffrage  prevailed  ;  all  freenien,  without  excep- 
tion, were  allowed  to  vote ;  and  white  servants,  when  their  terms  of  bondage 
ended,  had  the  same  privilege,  and  might  become  burgesses. 

But  a  serious  change  came  to  the  Virginians,  after  the  restoration  of  Charles 
the  Second.  When  intelligence  of  that  event  reached  A'irginia,  Berkeley, 
whom  the  people  had  elected  governor  in  1660,  repudiated  the  popular  sover- 
eignty, and  proclaimed  the  exiled  monarch  "  King  of  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Virr/iiiia."  This  happened  before  he  was  proclaimed  in  England. ' 
The  Virginia  republicans  were  offended,  but  being  in  the  minority,  could  do 
nothing.  A  new  Assembly  Avas  elected  and  convened,  and  high  hopes  of  favor 
from  the  montirch  were  entertained  by  the  court  party.  But  these  were  speed- 
ily blasted,  and  in  place  of  great  privileges,  came  commercial  restrictions  to 
cripple  the  industry  of  the  colony.  The  navigation  act  of  1651  was  re-enacted 
in  1660,  and  its  provisions  were  rigorously  enforced.*     The  people  murmured. 


'  See  Supplement. 

'  Cromwell  appointed  his  son  Richard  to  siiceed  him  in  office.  Lacking  the  vigor  and  amliition 
of  his  fatlier,  he  gladly  resigned  the  troublesome  legacy  into  the  liands  of  the  people,  and,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  afterward,  Charles  tlio  Second  was  enthroned. 

'  When  informed  that  Parliament  was  about  to  send  a  Heet  to  bring  them  to  submission,  tlie 
Virginians  sent  a  message  to  Cliarles,  then  in  Flanders,  inviting  him,  to  come  over  and  be  king  of 
Virginia.  He  had  resolved  to  come,  when  matters  took  a  turn  in  England  favorable  to  his  restora- 
tion In  gratitude  to  the  colonists,  he  caused  the  arms  of  Virginia  to  lie  (luartered  with  those  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  an  independent  member  of  the  empire.  From  this  circumstance 
Virginia  received  the  name  of  The  Old  Dominion.  Coins,  with  these  quarterings,  were  made  as 
late  as  1773. 

The  first  Navigation  Act,  by  the  Republican  Parliament,  prohibited  foreign  vessels  trading  to 
the  English  colonies.  This  was  partly  to  punish  the  sugar-producing  islands  of  the  We.st  Indies, 
because  the  people  were  chiefly  loyalists.  The  act  of  16C0  provided  that  no  goods  should  be 
carried  to  or  from  any  English  colonies,  but  in  vessels  built  within  the  English  dominions,  whose 
masters  and  at  least  three  fourths  of  tlie  crews  were  Englishmen ;  and  that  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
other  colonial  commodities  should  be  imported  into  no  part  of  Europe,  except  England  and  her 
dominions.  The  trade  between  the  colonies,  now  struggling  for  prosperous  life,  was  also  taxed  for 
ihe  benefit  of  England. 
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but  in  vain.  The  profligate  monarch,  who  seems  never  to  have  had  a  clear 
perception  of  right  and  wrong,  l)ut  was  governed  by  caprice  and  passion,  gave 
away,  to  his  special  favorites,  large  tracts  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  Virginia 
soil,  some  of  it  already  well  cultivated.' 

Week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  the  Royalist  party  continued  to  show 
more  and  more  of  the  foul  hand  of  despotism.  The  pliant  Assembly  abridged 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  Although  elected  for  only  two  years,  the  members 
assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of  holding  office  indefinitely,  and  the  repre- 
sentative system  was  thus  virtually  abolished.  The  doctrines  and  rituals  of 
the  Church  of  England  having  been  made  the  religion  of  the  State,  intolerance 
began  to  grow.  Baptists  and  Quakers'^  were  compelled  to  pay  heavy  fines. 
The  salaries  of  the  royal  officers  being  paid  from  duties  upon  exported  tobacco, 
these  officials  were  made  independent  of  the  people.^  Oppressive  and  unequal 
ta.xes  were  levied,  and  the  idle  aristocracy  formed  a  distinct  and  ruling  class. 
The  "common  people" — the  men  of  toil  and  substantial  worth — formed  a 
republican  party,  and  rebellious  murmurs  were  heard  on  every  side.  They 
desired  a  sufficient  reason  for  strengthening  their  power,  and  it  soon  appeared. 
The  menaces  of  the  Susquehannah  Indians,*  a  fierce  tribe  of  Lower  Pennsylva- 
nia, gave  the  people  a  plausible  pretense  for  arming  during  the  summer  of 
1675.  The  Indians  had  been  driven  from  their  hunting-grounds  at  the  head 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  by  the  Senecas,'  and  coming  down  the  Potomac,  they 
made  war  upon  the  Maryland  settlements."  They  finally  committed  murders 
upon  Virginia  soil,  and  retaliation'  caused  the  breaking  out  of  a  fierce  bordor 
war.  The  inhabitants,  exasperated  and  alarmed,  called  loudly  upon  Governor 
Berkeley  to  take  immediate  and  energetic  measures  for  the  defense  of  the  col- 
ony. His  slow  and  indecisive  movements  were  very  unsatisfactory,  and  loud 
murmurs  were  heard  on  every  side.  At  length  Nathaniel  Bacon,'  an  energetic 
and  highly  esteemed  republican,  acting  in  behalf  of  his  party,  demanded  per- 
mission for  the  people  to  arm  and  protect  themselves.'  Berkeley's  sagacity 
perceived  the  danger  of  allowing  discontented  men  to  have  arms,  and  he  refused. 
The  Indians  came  nearer  and  nearer,  until  laborers  on  Bacon's  plantation,  near 
Riclimond,  were  murdered.  That  leader  then  yielded  to  the  popular  will,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  four  or  five  hundred  men,  to  drive  back  the 
enemy.     Berkeley,  jealous  of  Bacon's  popularity,  proclaimed  him  a  traitor 

'  In  1673,  tlie  king  gave  to  Lord  Culpepper  and  the  Earl  of  Arlington,  two  of  his  profligate 
favorites,  "all  the  dominion  of  land  and  water  called  Virginia,"  for  the  term  of  lliirtj'  years. 

»  Note  1,  page  94. 

'  One  of  tlie  eliarges  made  against  the  King  of  England  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  later,  was  that  he  liad  "  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for 
the  tenure  of  their  offices  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries."  *  Page  17. 

'  Page  23.  "  Page  82. 

'  Johh  Washington,  an  ancestor  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  armies  a  century 
later,  commanded  some  troops  against  an  Indian  fort  on  the  Potomac.  Some  chiefs,  who  were 
sent  to  his  camp  to  treat  for  peace,  were  treacherously  slain,  and  this  excited  the  fierce  resentment 
of  the  Susquehanuahs. 

*  He  was  born  in  England,  was  educated  a  lawyer,  and  in  Virginia  was  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil.    He  was  about  thirty  years  of  age  at  that  time. 

•  King  Philip's  war  was  then  raging  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  white  people,  everywhere,  were 
alarmed.     See  page  124. 
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[May,  1676J,  and  sent  troops  to  arrest  him.  Some  of  his  more  timid  followers 
returned,  but  sterner  patriots  adhered  to  his  fortunes.  The  people  generally 
sympathized  with  him,  and  in  the  lower  counties  they  arose  in  open  rebellion. 
Berkeley  was  obliged  to  recall  his  troops  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  and  in 
the  mean  while  Bacon  drove  the  Indians'  back  toward  the  Rappahannock.  He 
was  soon  after  elected  a  burgess,''  but  on  approaching  Jamestown,  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  Assembly,  he  was  arrested.  For  fear  of  the  people,  who  made  hos- 
tile demonstrations,  the  governor  soon  pardoned  him  and  all  his  followers,  and 
hypocritically  professed  a  personal  regard  for  the  bold  republican  leader. 

Popular  opinion  had  now  manifestly  become  a  power  in  Virginia ;  and  the 
pressure  of  that  opinion  compelled  Berkeley  to  yield  at  all  points.  The  long 
aristocratic  Assembly  was  dissolved ;  many  abuses  were  corrected,  and  all  the 
privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  people  were  restored.'  Fearing  treachery 
in  the  capital,  Bacon  withdrew  to  the  Middle  Plantation,'  where  he  was  joined 
by  three  or  four  hundred  armed  men  from  the  upper  counties,  and  was  pro- 
claimed commander-in-chief  of  the  Virginia  troops.  The  governor  regarded  the 
movement  as  rebellious,  and  refused  to  sign  Bacon's  commission.  The  patriot 
marched  to  Jamestown,  and  demanded  it  without  delay.  The  frightened  governor 
speedily  complied  [July  4,  1676J,  and,  concealing  his  anger,  he  also,  on  compul- 
sion, signed  a  letter  to  the  king,  highly  commending  the  acts  and  motives  of  the 
'■traitor."  This  was  exactly  one  hundred  years,  to  a  day,  before  the  English 
colonies  in  America  declared  themselves  free  and  independent,  the  logic  of 
which  the  King  of  Great  Britain  was  compelled,  reluctantly,  to  acknowledge,  a 
few  years  later.  The  Virginia  Assembly  was  as  pliant  before  the  successful 
leader  as  the  governor,  and  gave  him  the  commission  of  a  general  of  a  thousand 
men.  On  receiving  it,  Bacon  marched  against  the  Pamunkey  Indians.^  When 
he  had  gone,  Berkeley,  faithless  to  his  professions,  crossed  the  York  River,  hnd 
at  Gloucester  summoned  a  convention  of  royalists.  All  the  proceedings  of  the 
Republican  Assembly  were  reversed,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
the  governor  again  proclaimed  Bacon  a  traitor,  on  the  29th  of  July.  The 
indignation  of  the  patriot  leader  was  fiercely  kindled,  and,  marching  back  to 
Jamestown,  he  lighted  up  a  civil  war.  The  property  of  royalists  was  confis' 
cated,  their  wives  were  seized  as  hostages,  and  their  plantations  were  desolated. 
Berkeley  fled  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake.  Bacon  proclaimed  his 
abdication,  and,  dismissing  the  republican  troops,  called  an  Assembly  in  his 
own  name,  and  was  about  to  cast  off  all  allegiance  to  the  English  Crown,  when 


'  Page  40. 

''  The  chief  leaders  of  the  republican  party  at  the  capital,  were  William  Drummond,  who  hnd 
betn  governor  of  North  Carohna  [page  97],  aad  Colonel  Richard  Lawrence. 

'  This  event  was  the  planting  of  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  fruitful  germs  of  American 
□ationaUty.     It  was  the  first  bending  of  power  to  the  boldly-expressed  will  of  the  people. 

*  Williamsburg,  four  miles  from  Jamestown,  and  midway  between  the  York  and  James  Rivers, 
was  then  called  the  Middle  Plantation.  After  tlie  accession  of  William  and  Mary  [see  page  113], 
a  town  was  laid  out  in  tlie  form  of  the  ciphers  WM.,  and  was  named  WiUiamsburg.  Governor 
Nicholson  made  it  the  capital  of  the  province  in  1698. 

'  This  was  a  small  trilje  on  the  Pnmunkey  River,  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  York 
River. 
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intelligence  was  received  of  the  arrival  of  imperial  troops  to  quell  the  rebellion.' 
Great  was  the  joy  of  the  governor,  when  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  hoped- 
for  succor,  for  his  danger  was  imminent.  With  some  royalists  and  English 
sailors  under  Major  Robert  Beverley,  he  now  [Sept.  7]  returned  to  Jamestown. 
Bacon  collected  hastily  his  troops,  and  drove  the  governor  and  his  friends  down 
the  James  River.  Informed  that  a  large  body  of  royalists  and  imperial  troops 
were  approaching,  the  republicans,  unable  to  maintain  their  position  at  James- 
town, applied  the  torch  [Sept.  30]  just  as  the  night  shadows  came  over  the 
village.'  When  the  sun  arose  on  the  following  morning, 
the  first  town  built  by  Englishmen  in  America,^  was  a 
heap  of  smoking  ruins.  Nothing  remained  standing 
but  a  few  chimneys,  and  that  old  church  tower,  which 
now  attracts  the  eye  and  heart  of  the  voyager  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  James  River.  This  work  accomplished, 
Bacon  pressed  forward  with  his  little  army  toward  the 
York,  determined  to  drive  the  royalists  from  Virginia. 
ciiuKcii  nnvEK.  But  he  was  smitten  by  a  deadlier  foe  than  armed  men. 

The  malaria  of  the  marshes  at  Jamestown  had  poisoned 
his  veins,  and  he  died  [Oct.  11.  167t)]  of  malignant  fever,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  York.  There  was  no  man  to  receive  the  mantle  of  his  ability  and  influ- 
ence, and  his  departure  was  a  death-blow  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  His 
friends  and  followers  made  but  feeble  resistance,  and  before  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, Berkeley  returned  to  the  Middle  Plantation^  in  triumph. 

The  dangers  and  vexations  to  which  the  governor  had  been  exposed  during 
these  commotions,  rendered  the  haughty  temper  of  the  baron  irascible,  and  he 
signalized  his  restoration  to  power  by  acts  of  wanton  cruelty.  Twenty-two  of 
the  insurgent  leaders  had  been  hanged. ^  when  the  more  merciful  Assembly  im- 
plored him  to  shed  no  more  blood.  But  he  continued  fines,  imprisonments,  and 
confiscations,  and  ruled  with  an  iron  hand  and  a  stony  heart  until  recalled  by 
the  king  in  April,  1677,  who  had  become  disgusted  with  his  cruel  conduct.*^ 
There  was  no  printing  press  in  Virginia  to  record  current  history,'  and  for  a 

'  This  was  an  error.  The  fleet  sent  with  troops  to  quell  the  insurrection,  did  not  arrive  until 
AprO  the  following  year,  when  all  was  over.  Colonel  Jeffreys,  the  successor  of  Berkeley,  came 
with  the  fleet. 

"  Besides  the  church  and  court-house,  Jamestown  contained  sixteen  or  eighteen  houses,  built 
of  brick,  and  quite  commodious,  and  a  large  number  of  luimble  log  cabins. 

^  Tlie  church,  of  which  the  brick  tower  alone  remains,  was  built  about  1620.  It  was  probably 
the  third  church  erected  in  Jamestown.  The  ruin  is  now  [1883]  a  few  rods  from  the  encroaching 
bank  of  the  river,  and  is  about  tliirty  feet  in  height.  The  engraving  is  a  correct  representation  of 
its  pre.sent  appearance.     In  the  grave-yard  adjoining  are  fragments  of  several  monuments. 

'  Note  4,  page  111 . 

'  The  first  man  executed  was  Colonel  Hansford.  He  has  been  justly  termed  the  first  martyr  in 
the  cause  of  lil)erty  in  America.  Drummond  and  Lawrence  were  also  executed.  They  were  con- 
sidered ringleaders  and  the  prime  instigators  of  the  rebellion. 

^  Charles  said,  "The  old  fool  lias  taken  more  lives  in  that  naked  country  than  I  have  taken  for 
the  murder  of  my  father." 

'  Berkeley  was  an  enemy  to  popular  enlightenment.  He  said  to  commissioners  sent  from  En- 
gland in  1671,  "Thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing  press;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not 
have  these  hundred  years ;  for  learning  has  brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the 
world,  and  printing  has  divulged  these,  and  libels  against  the  best  government."  Despots  are 
always  alraid  of  the  printing  press,  for  it  is  the  mo^t  di.^tn.<tivc  foe  of  tyranny. 
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hundred  years  the  narratives  of  the  roy.ilistj  gave  hue  to  the  whole  affair. 
Bacon  was  always  regarded  as  a  traitor,  and  the  effort  to  establish  a  free  gov- 
ernment is  known  in  history  as  Bacon's  Rebellion.  Such,  also,  would  have 
been  the  verdict  of  histor'y,  had  Washington  and  his  compatriots  been  unsuc- 
cessful.    Too  often  success  is  accounted  a  virtue,  h\it  failure,  a  crime. 

Long  years  elapsed  before  the  effects  of  these  civil  commotions  were  effaced. 
The  people  were  borne  down  by  the  petty  tyranny  of  royal  rulers,  yet  the  prin- 
ciples of  Republicanism  grew  apace.  The  popular  Assembly  became  winnowed 
of  its  aristocratic  elements ;  anil,  notwithstanding  royal  troops  were  quar- 
tered in  A^irginia,'  to  overawe  the  people,  the  burgesses  were  always  firm  in  the 
maintenance  of  popular  rights.'  In  reply  to  Governor  Jeffreys,  when  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  authority  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  in  defense  of  his  arbitrary 
act  in  seizing  the  books  and  papers  of  the  Assembly,  the  burgesses  said,  "  that 
such  a  brea-ih  of  privilege  could  not  be  commanded  under  the  Great  Seal,  bo- 
cause  they  could  not  find  that  any  king  of  England  had  ever  done  so  in  former 
times."  The  king  commanded  the  governor  to  "  signify  his  majesty's  indigna- 
tion at  language  so  seditious;"  but  the  burgesses  were  as  indifferent  to  royal 
frowns  as  they  were  to  the  governor's  menaces. 

A  libertine  from  the  purlieus  of  the  licentious  court  now  came  to  rule  the 
liberty-loving  Virginians.  It  was  Lord  Culpepper,  who,  under  the  grant  of 
1673,^  had  been  appointed  governor  for  life  in  1677.  He  arrived  in  1680.  His 
profligacy  and  rapacity  disgusted  the  people.  Discontents  ripened  into  insur- 
rections, and  the  blood  of  patriots  again  flowed.'  At  length  the  king  himself 
became  incensed  against  Culpepper,  revoked  his  grant'  in  1684,  and  deprived 
him  of  office.  Effingham,  his  successor,  was  equally  rapacious,  and  the  people 
were  on  the  eve  of  a  general  rebellion,  when  king  Charles  died,  and  his  brother 
James*  was  proclaimed  [Feb.  1685]  his  successor,  with  the  title  of  James  the 
Second.  The  people  hoped  for  benefit  by  the  change  of  rulers,  but  their  bur- 
dens were  increased.  Again  the  wave  of  rebellion  was  rising  high,  when  the 
revolution  of  1688  placed  William  of  Orange  and  his  wife  Mary  upon  the 
tlirone.'  Then  a  real  change  for  the  better  took  place.  The  detested  and 
detestable  Stuarts  were  forever  driven  from  the  seat  of  power  in  Great  Britain. 
That  event,  wrought  out  liy  the  people,  infused  a  conservative  principle  into 
the  workings  of  the  English  constitution.     The  popular  will,  expressed  by  Par- 


'  These  troops  were  under  the  command  of  a  wise  veteran,  Sir  Henry  Chicheley,  who  managed 
witli  prudence.  They  proved  a  source  of  much  discontent,  because  their  subsistence  was  drawn 
from  the  planters  For  the  same  cause,  disturbances  occurred  in  New  York  ninety  years  afterward. 
See  page  218.  '  Page  71.  =  Note  "l,  page  110. 

'  By  the  king's  order,  Culpepper  caused  several  of  the  insurgents,  who  were  men  of  influence, 
to  be  hanged,  and  a  "reign  of  terror,"  miscalled  iranquiUity,  followed. 

'  Arlington  [note  1,  page  110]  had  already  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  grant  to  Culpepper. 

'  James,  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  Charles  gave  the  New  Netherlands  in  1664.     See  page  144. 

'  James  the  Second,  by  his  bigotry  (he  was  a  Roman  Catholic),  tjTanny,  and  oppression,  ren- 
dered himself  hateful  to  his  subjects.  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  who  had 
married  Mary,  a  Protestant  daughter  of  James,  and  his  eldest  child,  was  invited  by  the  incensed 
people  to  eomo  to  the  English  throne.  He  came  mth  Duteh  troops,  and  Ian  led  at  Torbay  on  the 
5th  of  November,  1G88.  .lames  was  deserted  by  his  soldiers,  and  he  and  his  family  sought  .safety 
in  flight.  Wilham  and  Marj-  were  proclaimed  joint  monarchs  of  England  on  the  13th  of  February, 
1689.     This  act  consummated  that  revolution  which  Voltaire  styled  "  the  era  of  English  liberty." 

8 
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liament,  became  potential ;  and  the  personal  character,  or  caprices  of  the  mon- 
arch, had  comparatively  little  influence  upon  legislation.  The  potency  of  the 
National  Assembly  was  extended  to  similar  colonial  organizations.  The  powers 
uf  governors  were  defined,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  were  understood.  Bad 
men  often  exercised  authority  in  the  colonies,  but  it  was  in  subordination  to  the 
English  Constitution  ;  and,  notwithstanding  commercial  restrictions  bore  heav- 
ily upon  the  enterprise  of  the  colonies,  the  diffusion  of  just  political  ideas,  and 
the  growth  of  free  institutions  in  America,  were  rapid  and  healthful. 

From  the  revolution  of  1688,  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  the  history  of  Virginia  is  the  history  of  the  steady,  quiet  prog- 
ress of  an  industrious  people,  and  presents  no  prominent  events  of  interest  to 
the  general  reader.' 


CHAPTER    II. 

MASSACHUSETTS.      [1620.] 

"Welcome,  Englishmen!  welcome.  Englishmen!"  were  the  first  words 
which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers'  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  son  of  the  American 
forest.  It  was  the  voice  of  Samoset,  a  Wampanoag  chief,  who  had  learned  a 
few  English  words  of  fishermen  at  Penobscot.  Ilis  brethren  had  hovered 
around  the  little  e(rtnnuuiity  of  sufferers  at  New  Plymouth'  for  a  hundred  days, 
when  he  boldly  approached  [March  26,  1621J,  and  gave  the  friendly  saluta- 
tion. He  told  them  to  possess  the  land,  for  the  occupants  had  nearly  all  been 
swojjt  away  by  a  pestilence.  The  Pilgrims  thanked  God  for  thus  making  their 
seat  more  secure,  for  they  feared  the  hostility  of  the  Aborigines.  When  Sam- 
oset again  appeared,  he  was  accompanied  by  Squanto,'  a  chief  who  had  recently 
returned  from  captivity  in  Spain ;  and  they  told  the  white  people  about  Mas- 
sasoit,  the  grand  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  then  residing  at  jNIount  Hope. 
An  interview  was  planned.  The  old  sachem  came  with  barbaric  pomp,^  and  he 
and  Governor  Carver"  smoked  the  calumet'  together.  A  preliminary  treaty  of 
friendship  and  alliance  was  formed  [April  1,  1621],  which  remained  unbroken 


■  The  population  at  that  time  was  about  50,000,  of  whom  one  hair"  were  slaves.  The  tobacco 
trade  had  become  very  important,  the  exports  to  England  and  Ireland  being  about  30,000  hogs- 
heads that  year.  Almost  a  nundred  vessels  annually  came  from  those  countries  to  Virginia  for 
tobacco.  A  powerful  militia  of  almost  9,000  men  was  organized,  and  they  no  longer  feared  their 
dusky  neighbors.  The  militia  became  expert  in  the  use  of  tire-arms  iu  the  woods,  and  back  to  this 
period  the  Virginia  rifleman  may  look  for  the  foundation  of  !iis  fame  as  a  marksman.  The  province 
contaiued  twenty-two  counties,  and  forty-eight  parishes,  with  a  church  and  a  clergyman  in  each, 
and  a  great  deal  of  glebe  land.  But  there  was  no  printing  press  nor  book-store  in  the  colony.  A 
press  was  first  established  in  Virginia  in  l"2a. 

'  Page  71.  =  Page  78.  «  Page  74. 

'  Ma.ss;»soit  approached,  with  a  guard  of  sixty  warriors,  and  took  post  upon  a  neighboring  hilL 
There  he  sat  in  state,  and  received  Edward  AVinslow  as  embas.sador  fi"om  the  Enghsh.  Leaving 
■Winslow  witli  his  warriors  as  security  tor  his  own  safety,  the  sachem  went  into  New  Plymouth  and 
trc.ited  with  Governor  CiU'ver.     Note  5,  page  14.  °  Pago  78.  '  Page  14. 
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for  fifty  years.'  Massasoit  rejoiced  at  his  good  fortune,  for  Canonicus,  the  head 
of  tile  powerful  Narragansetts,"  was  his  enemy,  and  he  needed  strength. 

Three  days  after  the  interview  with  the  Waiiipanoag  sachem  [April  3], 
Governor  Carver  suddenly  died.  William  Bradford,^  the  earliest  historian  of 
the  colony,  was  appointed  his  successor.  He  was  a  wise  and  prudent  man,  and 
for  thirty  years  he  managed  the  public  affairs  of  tlic  colony  with  great  sagacity. 
He  was  a  man  just  fitted  for  such  a  station,  and  lie  fostered  the  colony  with 
parental  care.  The  settlers  endured  great  trials  during  the  first  four  years  of 
their  sojourn.  They  were  barely  saved  from  starvation  in  the  autumn  of  1621, 
by  a  scanty  crop  of  Indian  corn.*  In  November  of  that  year,  thirty-five  im- 
migrants (some  of  them  their  weak  brethren  of  the  Speedweliy  joined  them,  and 
increased  their  destitution.  The  winter  was  severe,  and  produced  great  suffer- 
ing ;  and  the  colonists  were  kept  in  continual  fear  by  the  menaces  of  Canonicus, 
tlie  great  chief  of  the  Narragansetts,  who  regarded  the  English  as  intruders. 
Bradford  acted  wisely  with  the  ciiief,  and  soon  made  him  sue  for  peace."  The 
power,  but  not  the  hatred,  of  the  wily  Indian  was  subdued,  yet  he  was  com- 
pelled to  be  a  passive  friend  of  the  English. 

Sixty-three  more  immigrants  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  July,  1622.  They 
had  been  sent  by  Weston,  a  wealthy,  dissatisfied  member  of  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany,' to  plant  a  new  colony.  Many  of  them  were  idle  and  dissolute  ;'  and 
after  living  upon  the  slender  means  of  the  Plymouth  people  for  several  weeks, 
they  went  to  Wissagusset  (now  Weymouth),  to  commence  a  settlement.  Their 
improvidence  produced  a  fiimine  ;  and  they  exasperated  the  Indians  by  begging 
and  stealing  supplies  for  their  wants.  A  plot  was  devised  by  the  savages  for 
tlieir  destruction,  but  through  the  agency  of  Massasoit,'  it  was  revealed  [March, 
1623J  to  the  Plymouth  people  ;  and  Captain  Miles  Standisb,  with  eight  men, 
hastened  to  Wissagusset  in  time  to  avert  the  blow.  A  chief  and  several  war- 
riors were  killed  in  a  battle;'"  and  so  terrified  were  the  surrounding  tribes  by 


'  Page  124.  ^  Page  22. 

'  William  Bradford  was  born  at  Ansferfield,  in  the  north  of  England,  in  1588.  He  followed 
Robinson  to  Holland;  came  to  America  in  the  Mayflower  [see  page  77];  and  was  annually  elected 
govurnor  of  the  colony  from  1621  until  his  death  in  1657. 

'  While  Captain  Miles  Standish  and  others  were  seeking  a  place  to  land  [see  page  18],  tliey 
foinid  some  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  in  one  of  the  deserted  huts  of  the  savages.  Afterward,  Samoset 
and  otliers  tauglit  them  how  to  cultivate  the  gram  (tlien  unknown  in  Europe),  and  this  supply  serv- 
ing for  seed,  providentially  saved  them  from  starvation.  The  grain  now  first  received  the  name  of 
IndiiDi  corn.  Early  in  Septemher  [1G21],  an  exploring  party,  under  Standish,  coasted  northward  to 
ShaAvmut,  the  site  of  Boston,  where  they  found  a  lew  Indians.  The  place  was  dehghtful,  and  for  a 
whil  •,  the  Pilgrims  thought  of  removing  thitlier.  '  Page  77. 

'  Canonicus  dwelt  upon  Connanicut  Island,  opposite  Newport.  In  token  of  his  contempt  and 
defiance  of  the  EngUsh,  he  sent  [Feb.,  1622]  a  bundle  of  arrows,  wrapped  in  a  rattlesnake's  .skin, 
to  (Jovernor  Bradford.  The  governor  accepted  the  hostile  challenge,  and  then  returned  the  skin, 
filled  with  powder  and  shot.  These  substances  were  new  to  the  savages.  They  regarded  them 
with  superstitioas  awe,  as  possessing  some  evil  influence.  They  were  sent  from  village  to  village, 
and  excited  general  alarm.  The  pride  of  Canonicus  was  humbled,  and  he  sued  for  peace.  The 
example  of  Canonicus  was  followed  by  several  chiefs,  who  were  equally  alarmed.       '  Page  G3. 

"  There  was  quite  a  number  of  indentured  servants,  and  men  of  no  character;  a  population 
wholly  unfit  to  found  an  independent  State. 

'  In  gratitude  for  attentions  and  medicine  during  a  severe  illness,  Massasoit  revealed  the  plot  to 
Edward  Winslow  a  few  days  before  the  time  appointed  to  strike  the  blow. 

'"  Standish  carried  the  chiefs  head  in  triumph  to  Plymouth.  It  was  borne  upon  a  pole,  and  was 
placed  upon  the  palissades  [note  1,  page  127]  of  the  little  fort  which  had  just  been  erected.     The 
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the  event,  that  several  duels  soon  appeared  at  Plymouth  to  crave  the  iViL-iii."shirj 
of  the  English.  The  settlement  at  Wissagusset  was  broken  up,  however,  and 
most  of  the  immigrants  returned  to  England. 

Social  perils  soon  menaced  the  stability  of  the  colony.  The  partnership  of 
merchants  and  colonists'  was  an  unprofitable  speculation  for  all.  The  commu- 
nity system"  operated  unflivorably  upon  the  industry  and  thrift  of  the  colony, 
and  the  merchants  had  few  or  no  returns  for  their  investments.  Ill  feelings 
were  created  by  mutual  criminations,  and  the  capitalists  commenced  a  series  of 
annoyances  to  foice  the  workers  into  a  dissolution  of  the  league.'  The  partnei'- 
ship  continued,  however,  during  the  prescribed  term  of  seven  years,  and  then 
[16'27J  the  colonists  purchased  the  interest  of  the  London  merchants  for  nine 
thousand  dollars.  Becoming  sole  proprietors  of  the  soil,  they  divided  tlie  whole 
property  equally,  and  to  each  man  was  assigned  twenty  acres  of  land  in  fee. 
New  incentives  to  industry  followed,  and  the  blessings  of  plenty,  even  upon 
that  unfruitful  soil,  rewarded  them  all.^  At  about  the  same  time,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  became  slightly  changed.  The  only  officers,  at  first,  were 
a  governor  and  an  assistant.  In  1624,  five  assistants  were  chosen  ;  and  in 
16.30,  a  deputy-governor  and  eighteen  assistants  were  chosen  by  the  freemen. 
This  Ijroad  democracy  prevailed,  both  in  Church  and  State,  for  almost  fifteen 
year:,,  when  a  representative  government  was  instituted  [16-39],  and  a  pastor 
was  chosen  as  spiritual  guide. ^ 

James  the  First  died  in  the  spring  of  1625 ;  and  his  son  and  successor, 
Charles  the  First,  inherited  his  fiither's  hatred  of  the  Nonconformists. «  Many 
of  their  ministers  were  silenced  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  and  the  un- 
easiness of  the  great  body  of  Nonconformists  daily  increased.  Already,  White, 
a  Puritan  minister  of  Dorchester,  in  the  west  of  England,  had  persuaded  sev- 
eral influential  men  of  that  city  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  new  asylum 
.for  the  oppressed,  in  America.  They  chose  tlie  rocky  promontory  of  Cape 
Anne  for  the  purpose  [1624],  intending  to  connect  the  settlement  with  the  fi.sh- 
incr  business ,  but  the  enterprise  proved  to  be  more  expensive  than  profitable, 

good  Robinson  [page  TT],  when  he  heard  of  it,  wrote,  "Oh,  how  happy  a  thing  It  would  have  been, 
that  you  had  converted  some  belbre  you  killed  any." 

'  Page  77.  "  .  '  Note  1,  page  70. 

'  The  merehants  refused  Mr.  Robinson  a  passage  to  America;  attempted  to  force  a  minister 
upon  the  colonists  who  was  friendly  to  the  Established  Church  ;  and  even  sent  vessels  to  interl(?re 
with  the  infant  commerce  of  the  settlers. 

'  The  colonists  unsuccessfully  tried  the  cultivation  of  toliaceo.  Tliry  raised  enough  grain  and 
vegetables  for  their  own  ccinsumption,  and  relied  upon  traffic  in  furs  with  the  Indians,  for  obtaining 
tlie  means  of  paying  for  cloths,  implements,  etc.,  procured  Irom  England.  In  1G27,  they  made  the 
first  step  toward  the  estal^lishment  of  the  cod  fishery,  since  become  so  important,  by  constructing  a 
salt  work,  and  curing  some  fish.  In  11124,  Edward  ^'inslow  imported  three  cows  and  a  bull,  and 
soon  those  invaluable  animals  became  Tiumernus  in  the  colony. 

'XThe  colonists  considered  Robinson  (wi>o  was  yet  in  Leyden),  as  their  pastor;  and  religious 
exercises,  in  the  way  of  prayer  ami  exhortation,  were  conducted  by  Elder  Brewster  and  others. 
On  Sunday  afternoons  a  question  would  lie  propounded,  to  which  all  had  a  right  to  speak.  Even 
after  they  adopted  the  plan  of  having  a  pastor,  the  people  were  so  democratic  in  religious  matters, 
that  a  minister  did  not  remain  long  at  Plymouth.  The  doctrine  of  "  private  judgment"  was  put  in 
full  practice:  and  the  religious  meetings  were  often  the  arena  of  intemperate  debate  and  confusion. 
In  1629,  thirtv-ftve  persons,  the  remainder  of  Robinson's  congregation  at  Leyden,  joined  the  Pil- 
grims at  Plymouth,  among  whom  was  Robinson's  family ;  but  the  good  man  never  saw  New  En- 
gland hiraseli:  °  Note  2,  page  76. 
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and  it  was  abandoned.  A  few  years  afterward,  a  company  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  [March  29,  1628]  defined  as  being  "  three  miles  north  of  any  and  every 
part  of  the  Merrimac  River,"  and  "three  miles  south  of 
any  and  every  part  of  the  Charles  River,"  and  westward  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.'  In  the  summer  of  1628,  John  Endi- 
cot,  and  a  hundred  emigrants  came  over,  and  at  Naumkeag 
(now  Salem)  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  The  proprietors  received  a  charter  from 
the  king  the  following  year  [March  14,  1629 J,  and  they 
were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  "  The  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England" 

The  colony  at  Salem  increased  rapidly,  and  soon  began  to  spread.    In  July, 
1629.  "  three  godly  ministers"   (Skelton,  Higginson,  and  Bright)  came  with 
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two  hundred  settlers,  and  a  part  of  them  laid  the  foundations  of  ^hnrlestown,  at 
Mishawam.    A  new  stimulus  was  now  given  to  emigration  by  salutary  arrange- 


'  This  was  purchased  from  the  Council  of  riymouth.  The  chief  men  of  the  company  were 
Jolin  Humphrey  (brother-in-law  to  the  earl  of  Lineuhi),  John  Eudicot,  Sir  Henry  Roswell,  Sir  John 
Younfr,  Thomas  Southcote,  Simon  Whitcouib,  John  Winthrop,  Thomas  Dudley,  Sir  Richard  Salton- 
stall,  and  others.     Eminent  men  in  New  England  afterward  became  interested  in  the  enterprise 

^  The  administration  of  affairs  was  intrusted  to  a  governor,  deputy,  and  eighteen  assistants,  who 
were  to  be  elected  annually  by  tlie  stockholders  of  the  corporation.  A  general  assembly  of  the 
freemen  of  the  colony  was  to  be  held  at  least  four  times  a  year,  to  legislate  for  the  colony.  The 
king  claimed  no  jurisdiction,  for  he  regarded  the  whole  matter  as  a  trading  operation,  not  as  the 
founding  of  an  empire.  The  instrument  conferred  on  the  colonists  all  the  rights  of  English  suVijeots, 
aud  afterward  became  the  text  for  many  powerful  discourses  agninst  the  usurpation  of  royalty 
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ments.  On  the  1st  of  September,  the  members  of  the  company,  at  a  meeting  in 
Cambridge,  England,  signed  an  agreement  to  transfer  the  charter  and  govern- 
ment to  the  colonists.  It  was  a  wise  and  benevolent  conclusion,  for  men  of  for- 
tune and  intelligence  immediately  prepared  to  emigrate  when  such  a  democracy 
should  be  established.  John  Winthrop'  and  others,  with  about  three  hundred 
families,  arrived  at  Salem  in  July  [1630]  following.  Winthrop  had  been 
chosen  governor  before  his  departure,  with  Thomas  Dudley  for  deputy,  and  a 
council  of  eighteen.  The  new  immigrants  located  at,  and  named  Dorchester, 
Roxbury,  Watertown,  and  Cambridge  ;  and  during  the  summer,  the  governor 
and  some  of  the  leading  men,  hearing  of  a  spring  of  excellent  water  on  the  pen- 
insula of  Shawmut,  went  there,  erected  a  few  cottages,  and  founded  Boston, 
the  future  metropolis  of  New  England.^  The  peninsula  was  composed  of  three 
hills,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  called  Tri-Mountain.' 

As  usual,  the  ravens  of  sickness  and  death  followed  these  first  settlers. 
Many  of  them,  accustomed  to  ease  and  luxury  in  England,  suffered  much,  and 
before  December,  two  hundred  were  in  their  graves.*  Yet  the  survivors  were 
not  disheartened,  and  during  the  winter  of  intense  suffering  which  followed, 
they  applied  themselves  diligently  to  the  business  of  founding  a  State.  In 
3Iay,  1631,  it  was  agreed  at  a  general  assembly  of  the  people,  that  all  the 
officers  of  government  should  thereafter  bo  chosen  by  the  freemen'  of  the  colony ; 
and  in  1634,  the  pure  democracy  was  changed  to  a  representative  government, 
the  second  in  America."  The  colony  flourished.  Chiefs  from  the  Indian  tribes 
dined  at  Governor  Winthrop's  table,  and  made  covenants  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship ;itli  the  English.  Winthrop  journeyed  on  foot  to  exchange  courtesies  with 
Brad/brd  at  Plymouth,'  a  friendly  salutation  came  from  the  Dutch  in  New 
Netherland,"  and  a  ship  from  Virginia,  laden  with  corn  [May,  1632],  sailed 
into  Boston  harbor.     A  bright  future  was  dawnin"-. 

The  character  of  the  Puritans'  who  founded  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  presents  a  strange  problem  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  moral  philosopher.  Vic- 
tims of  intolerance,  they  were  themselves  equally  intolerant  when  clothed  with 
power.'"    Their  ideas  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  were  narrow,  and  their  prac- 

'  He  wa.<!  bom  in  England  in  1558,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  New  England  from 
1630  until  hia  death  in  1649.  His  journal,  giving  an  interesting  account  of  the  colony,  has  been 
published. 

■'  The  whole  company  under  Winthrop  intended  to  join  the  settlers  at  Charlestown,  but  a  pre- 
vailing sickness  there,  attributed  to  unwholesome  water,  caused  them  to  locate  elsewhere.  The 
flne  spring  of  water  which  gushed  from  one  of  the  three  hills  of  Shawmut,  was  regarded  with  LTi-at 
favor.  '  From  this  is  derived  the  word  Tidnvrd. 

*  Among  these  was  Higginson,  Isaac  Johnston  fa  principal  leader  in  the  enterprise,  and  the 
wealthiest  of  the  founders  of  Boston),  and  his  wife  the  "Lady  Arabella,"  a  daughter  of  the  carl  of 
Lincoln.     She  died  at  Salem,  and  her  husband  did  not  long  survive  her. 

°  None  were  considered  freemen  unless  they  were  members  of  some  church  within  the 
colony.  From  the  beginning,  the  closest  intimacy  existed  between  the  Church  and  State  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  that  intimacy  gave  rise  to  a  great  many  disorders.  This  provision  was  repealed  in 
1GG5.  'Page  71.  '  Page  115.  "  Page  72.  '  Page  75. 

'°  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  who  did  not  remain  long  in  America,  severely  rebuked  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  in  a  letter  to  the  two  Boston  ministers,  AVilson  and  Cotton.  "  It  doth  a  little  grieve 
my  spirit,"  he  said,  "to  hear  what  sad  things  are  reported  daily  of  your  tyraiuiy  and  persecutions 
ni  New  England,  as  that  you  tine,  whip,  and  imprison  men  fi>r  their  consciences."  Thirty  years 
kter  [1665],  the  king's  coinmissioner  at  Picataqua,  in  a  manuscript  letter  before  me,  addressed  to 
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tical  interpretation  of  the  Golden  Rule,  was  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  Him 
who  uttered  it.  Yet  they  were  honest  and  true  men  ;  and  out  of  their  love  of 
freedom,  and  jealousy  of  their  inherent  rights,  grew  their  intolerance.  They 
regarded  Churchmen  and  Roman  Catholics  as  their  deadly  enemies,  to  be  kept 
at  a  distance.'  A  wise  caution  dictated  this  course.  A  consideration  of  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  age,  Avhen  bigotry  assumed  the  seat  of  justice,  and  super- 
stition was  the  counselor  and  guide  of  leading  men,  should  cause  us  to 

"  Be  to  their  faults  a  little  blind, 
And  to  their  virtues,  very  kind." 

Roger  Williams,  himself  a  Puritan  minister,  and  victim  of  persecution  in 
England,  was  among  those  who  first  felt  the  power  of  Puritan  intolerance.  He 
was  chosen  minister  at  Salem,  in  1634,  and  his  more  enlightened  views,  freely 
expressed,  soon  aroused  the  civil  authorities  against  him.  He  denied  the  right 
of  civil  magistrates  to  control  the  consciences  of  the  people,  or  to  withhold  their 
protection  from  any  religious  sect  whatever.  He  denied  the  right  of  the  king 
to  require  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  colonists ;  and  even  contended  that 
obedience  to  magistrates  ought  not  to  be  enforced.  He  denounced  the  charter 
from  the  king  as  invalid,  because  he  had  given  to  the  white  people  the  lands  of 
other  owners,  the  Indians.'  These  doctrines,  and  others  more  theological,^  he 
maintained  with  vehemence,  and  soon  the  colony  became  a  scene  of  great  com- 
motion on  that  account.  He  was  remon;;trated  with  by  the  elders,  warned  by 
the  magistrates,  and  finally,  refusing  to  cease  what  was  deemed  seditious 
preaching,  he  was  banished  [November,  1635]  from  the  colony.  In  the  dead 
of  winter  he  departed  [January,  1636]  for  the  wilderness,  and  became  the 
founder  of  Rhode  Island.' 

Political  events  in  England  caused  men  who  loved  quiet  to  turn  their 
thoughts  more  and  more  toward  the  New  World;  and  the  year  1635  was 
remarkable  for  an  immense  immigration  to  New  England.  During  that  year 
full  three  thousand  new  settlers  came,  among  whom  were  men  of  wealth  and 
influence.     The  most  distinguished  were  Hugh  Peters'  (an  eloquent  preacher), 


the  magistrates  of  Massachusetts,  say,  "  It  is  possible  that  tlie  charter  wliich  you  so  much  idolize 
may  be  forfeited  until  you  have  cleared  yourselves  of  those  many  injustices,  oppressions,  violences, 
and  blood  for  which  you  are  complained  against." 

'  Lyford,  who  was  sent  out  to  the  Pilijrnns,  by  the  London  partner.s,  as  their  minister,  was  re- 
fused and  expelled,  because  he  was  friendly  to  the  Church  of  England.  John  and  Samuel  Browne, 
risidents  at  Salem,  and  members  of  Endicot's  council,  were  arrested  Ijy  tliat  ruler,  and  sent  to  En- 
gliindas  "fictions  and  evil-conditioned  persons,"  because  they  insisted  upon  the  use  of  the  Liturgy, 
or  printed  forms  of  tlio  English  Church,  in  their  worship. 

"  See  page  22.  This  was  not  strictly  true,  for,  until  King  Philip's  war  [page  124],  in  1675,  not 
a  foDt  of  ground  was  occupied  liy  the  New  England  colonists,  on  any  other  score  but  that  of  fair 
purchase. 

°  He  maintained  tliat  an  oath  should  not  be  tendered  to  an  unconverted  person,  and  that  no 
Cliristiau  could  lawfully  pray  with  such  an  one,  though  it  were  a  wife  or  cliild !  In  the  intem- 
perance of  iiis  zeal,  Williams  ollen  exliibited  intolerance  himself,  and  at  this  day  would  be  called  a 
bigot.     Yet  his  tolerant  teachings  in  general  had  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  Puritan  exclusiveness. 

'  Piige  89. 
Peters  afterward  returned  to  England,  was  very  active  in  public  affairs  during  the  civil  war, 
and  on  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  found  guilty  of  favoring  the  death  of  the  king's 
fatlier,  and  was  executed  in  Octoljer,  16li0. 
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and  Henry  Vane,  an  enthusiastic  young  man  of  twenty-five.  In  1636  \'a„ 
was  elected  governor,  an  event  which  indirectly  proved  disastrous  to  the'  peae 
of  tho  colony.  The  banislnuent  of  Roger  Williams  had  awakened  bitter  relio.. 
oils  dissensions,  and  the  minds  of  tlie  people  were  prepared  to  listen  to  airy 
new  teacher.  As  at  Plymouth,  so  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony,  relio-i'ous 
questions  were  debated  at  the  stated  meetings.'  Women  were  not'a'llowed  to 
engage  in  these  debates,  and  some  deemed  this  an  abridgment  of  their  rights. 
Among  these  was  Anne  Hutchinson,  an  able  and  eloquent  woman,  who  eMal> 
iished  meetings  at  her  own  house,  for  Iier  sex,  and  there  she  promulgated 
peculiar  views,  which  some  of  the  magistrates  and  ministers  pronounced''sedi- 
tious  and  heretical.'^  These  views  were  embraced  by  Governor  Vane,  several 
magistrates,  and  a  majority  of  the  leading  men  of  Boston."  Winthrop  and 
others  opposed  them,  and  in  the  midst  of  great  excitement,  a  synod  was, 
called,  the  doctrines  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  were  condemned,  and  she  and  he! 
family  were  first  imprisoned  in  Boston,  and  then  banished  [August,  1637] 
from  the  colony.'  Vane  lost  his  popularity,  and  failing  to  be  elected  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  returned  to  England."  Some  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  followers 
left  the  colony,  and  established  settlements  in  Khode  Island.* 

The  great  abatement  of  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Indians,  caused 
by  the  result  of  the  Pequod  war,'  was  favorable  to  the  security  of  the' colony, 
and  it  flourished  amazingly.  Persecution  also  gave  it  sustenance.  The  non- 
conformists in  the  mother  country  suffered  more  and  more,  and  hundreds  fled  to 
New  England.  The  church  and  the  government  became  alarmed  at  the  rapid 
growth  of  a  colony,  so  opposed,  in  its  feelings  and  laws,  to  the  character  of 
both.  Efforts  were  put  forth  to  stay  the  tide  of  emigration.  As  early  as  1633, 
a  proclamation  for  that  purpose  had  been  published,  but  not  enforced;  and  a 
fleet  of  eight  vessels,  bearing  some  of  the  purest  patriots  of  the  realm  was 
detained  in  the  Thames  [Feb.  1634],  by  order  of  the  privy  council.^  Believing 
that  the  colonists  "aimed  not  at  new  discipline,  but  at  sovereignty,"  a  demand 
was  made  for  a  surrender  of  the  patent  to  the  king."     The  people  were  silent, 

'  Note  5,  page  116. 

'She  taught  that  as  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  every  heliever,  its  revelations  are  superior  to  the 
teachings  of  men      It  was  the  doctrine  of  "  private  .judgment"  in  its  fullest  extent      She  tl°ehttl 'at 
every  person  Iiad  the  nght  to  judge  of  the  soundness  of  a  minister's  teaching,  and  tl^s  u™  co  sd 
ered     rebellion  against  the  clergy."     She  taught  the  doctrine  of  Ekctmn,  and  averred  tl^a   the  elect 
saints  were  sure  of  their  salvation,  however  vicious  their  lives  mi<.ht  be 

^  Her  brother,  Rev  John  Wheelwright,  was  an  eloquent  e.xplunder  of  her  views  The  theo- 
logieaUuestion  assumed  a  pohtical  phase,  and  for  a  long  time  iiifluenced  the  publl^aifairs  of  tk 

'  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  family  took  refuge  within  the  Dutch  domain,  near  the  present  vill-.m 
tX^^t'  Not^Tpag^M  1™^^^  "''^  ^^^  ^"  '"  '™"^'  ''^'''''  ^  '^'^^^'-^  /e/e  mVri':;S 

<■  Vane  w.-is  a  son  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Charles  the  First.  He  was  a  republican  durin- 
the  civil  war  [note  3,  page  108],  and  for  this,  Charles  the  Second  had  him  hehetdelTlZlZl 

r&^O  y 1 .  '    P  g  T 

»  [Note  1,  page  400.]  It  was  .asserted,  and  is  beheved,  that  Oliver  Cromwell  and  John  Hanip- 
den  were  among  the  passengers.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  such  was  the  feet 
!«-.  T'!^  g'^f »'  P"'™'  [«"•  New  England  was  surrendered  by  the  CouneU  of  Plymouth,  in  June 
16o5  witliout  consulting  the  colonists.  The  inflexible  courage  of  the  latter  prevented  tlie  evil  tha 
might  have  ensued  by  this  faithless  act  of  a  company  which  had  made  extensive  grants-  and  they 
firmly  held  the  charter  given  to  them  by  the  king.  -^ 
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but  firm.  When  a  rumor  reached  them  [September  18, 1634]  that  an  arbitrary 
commission,'  and  a  general  governor  was  appointed  for  all  the  English  colonies 
in  America,  the  Massachusetts  people,  poor  as  they  were,  raised  three  thousand 
dollars  to  build  fortifications  for  resistance.  Even  a  quo  warranto  [April, 
IGSSJ''  did  not  affect  either  their  resolution  or  their  condition.  Strong  in  their 
integrity,  they  continued  to  strengthen  their  new  State  by  fostering  education,' 
the  '•  cheap  defense  of  nations,"  and  by  other  wise  appliances  of  vigorous  efforts. 
The  civil  war'  which  speedily  involved  the  church  and  the  throne  in  disaster, 
withdrew  the  attention  of  the  persecutors  from  the  persecuted.  The  hope  of 
better  times  at  home  checked  immigration,  and  thereafter  the  colony  received 
but  small  accessions  to  its  population,  from  the  mother  country. 

The  ties  of  interest  and  warmest  sympathy  united  the  struggling  colonists 
of  New  England.  Natives  of  the  same  country,  the  offspring  of  persecution — 
alike  exposed  to  the  weapons  of  hostile  Indians  and  the  depredations  of  the 
Dutch  and  French,'  and  alike  menaced  with  punishment  by  the  parent  govern- 
ment— they  were  as  one  people.  They  were  now  [1643]  more  than  twenty 
thousand  in  number,  and  fifty  villages  had  been  planted  by  them.  The  civil 
war  in  England'  threatened  a  total  subversion  of  the  government,  and  the  Pui-i- 
tans  began  to  reflect  on  the  establishment  of  an  independent  nation  eastward  of 
the  Dutch  dominions.'  "With  this  view,  a  union  of  the  New  England  colonies  was 
proposed  in  1637,  at  the  close  of  tlie  Pcfpiod  war.  It  was  favorably  received 
by  all,  but  tiie  union  was  not  consummated  until  1643,  when  the  colonies  of  Ply- 
mouth,' Massachusetts,"  Connecticut  and  New  Haven'"  confederated  for  mutual 
welfore.  Rhode  Island  asked  for  admittance  into  the  Union  [1643],  but  w:-. : 
refused,"  unless  it  would  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Plymouth.  Local  juris- 
diction was  jealously  reserved  by  each  colony,  and  the  fatal  doctrine  of  State 
Supremacy  was  thus  early  developed.  It  was  a  confederacy  of  States  like  o\ir 
early  Union.'"  The  general  atthirs  oi  t\w  confederacy  were  managed  by  a 
board  of  commissioners,  consisting  of  two  church-members  from  each  colony, 
who  were  to  meet  annually,  or  oftener  if  required.  Their  duty  was  to  con- 
sider circumstances,  and  recommend  measures  for  the  general  good.  They 
had  no  executive  jjower.  Their  propositions  were  con^iilered  and  acted  U])on  by 
the  several  colonies,  each  assuming  an  indepenilent  sovereignty.     This  oonfed- 


'  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  associates  received  full  power  to  cstabhsh  governments  and 
laws  over  the  American  settlements;  to  regulate  religious  matters;  inflict  punishment's,  and  even 
to  revoke  charters.  ^  Note  ?,,  page  107. 

'  In  1636,  the  General  Court  at  Boston  appropriated  two  tliousand  dollars  for  the  establishment 
ofacohege.  In  1638,  Rev.  John  Harvard  bequeathed  more  than  three  thousand  dollars  to  the 
institution  whicli  was  then  located  at  Cambridge,  and  it  received  the  name  of  "Harvard  College," 
now  one  of  the  first  seminaries  of  learning  in  the  United  States.  In  1647,  a  law  was  passed, 
requiring  every  township,  which  contained  fifty  householders,  to  have  a  school-house,  and  employ 
a  teacher ;  and  each  town  containing  one  thousand  fi-eeholders  to  have  a  grammar-school, 

*  Note  3,  page  108, 

'  The  Dutch  of  New  Netherland  [page  72],  still  claimed  jurisdiction  upon  the  Connecticut 
River,  and  the  French  settlers  in  Acadie,  eastward  of  New  England,  were  becoming  troublesome  to 
the  Puritans. 

°  Note  3,  p.  108.  '  Page  72.  '  P.ige  78.  »  Page  U7 

•°  Page  89.  '  "  Page  91,  "  Page  267, 
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eracj  remained  unmolested  more  than  forty  years'  [1643 — 1686J,  during  which 
time  the  government  of  England  was  changed  three  times. 

The  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  always  the  leading  one  of  New  En- 
gland, and  assumed  to  be  a  "perfect  republic."  After  the  Union,  a  legislative 
change  took  place.  The  representatives  had  hitherto  held  their  sessions  in  the 
same  room  with  the  governor  and  council ;  now  they  convened  in  a  separate 
apartment ;  and  the  distinct  House  of  Representatives,  or  democratic  branch 
of  the  legislature,  still  existing  in  our  Federal  and  State  Governments,  was 
established  in  1644.  Unlike  Virginia,"  the  colonists  of  New  England  sympa- 
thized with  the  English  republicans,  in  their  efforts  to  abolish  royalty. 
Ardently  attached  to  the  Parliament,  they  found  in  Cromwell,^  when  he 
assumed  supreme  authority,  a  sincere  friend  and  protector  of  their  liberties. 
No  longer  annoyed  by  the  frowns  and  menaces  of  royalty,  the  energies  of  the 
people  were  rapidly  developed,  and  profitable  commerce  was  created  between 

Massachusetts   and   the  West  Indies.      This 
*'"<^"°S'?^?5'S.      trade  brought  bullion,  or  uncoined  gold  and 
^^^'^^'■.,     silver,  into  the  colony ;    and  in   1652,   the 
""5|f^J'^J=|^j    authorities    exercised    a   prerogative   of    in- 
dependent   sovereignty,     by    establishing    a 
mint,   and  coining   silver  money,'    the    first 
within   the  territory  of  the   United    States. 
During   the   same  year,   settlements   in  the 
present  State  of  Maine,  imitating  the  act  of 
those  of  New  Hampshire, °  eleven  years  earlier  [1641],  came  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Massachusetts. 

And  now  an  important  element  of  trouble  and  perplexity  was  introduced. 
There  arrived  in  Boston,  in  July,  1656,  two  zealous  religious  women,  named 
Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin,  who  were  called  Quakers.  This  was  a  sect 
recently  evolved  from  the  heaving  masses  of  English  society,"  claiming  to  be 
more  rigid  Puritans  than  all  who  had  preceded  them.  Letters  unfiivorable  to 
the  sect  had  been  received  in  the  colony,  and  the  two  women  were  cast  into 
prison,  and  confined  for  several  weeks.'     With  eight  others  who  arrived  during 


FIRST   MUNKV    CUINKU    IN    THE    UNITED 
STATES. 


■  When  James  the  Second  came  to  the  throne,  the  charters  of  all  the  colonics  were  taken  away 
or  suspendcfl.  When  local  governments  were  re-establislied  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  there  no 
longer  exi.stcd  a  necessity  for  the  Union,  and  the  confederacy  was  dissolved. 

"  Page  108.  '  Note  3,  page  108. 

*  In  October,  1651,  the  general  court  or  legislature  of  Massachusetts  ordered  silver  coins  of  the 
values  of  threepence,  sixpence,  and  a  shilhng  sterling,  to  be  made.  The  mint-master  was  allowed 
titteen  pence  out  of  every  twenty  shillings,  lor  Ins  trouble.  He  made  a  large  fortune  hy  the  busi- 
ness. From  tlie  circumstance  tliat  the  effigy  of  a,  pine-tree  was  stamped  on  one  side,  these  coins, 
now  verv  rare,  are  called /)ine-(ree  motiey.  Tlie  date  [1652]  was  not  altered  for  thirty  years  Mas- 
sachusetts was  also  the  first  to  issue  paper  money  in  the  shape  of  treasury  notes.     See  page  132. 

'  Page  80. 

°  The  founder  of  the  sect  was  George  Po.x,  who  promulgated  his  peculiar  tenets  about  1650. 
He  was  a  man  of  education  and  exalted  purity  of  character,  and  soon,  learned  and  influential  men 
became  liis  co-workers.  They  still  maintain  the  highest  character  for  morality  and  practical  Chris- 
tianity.    See  note  7,  page  91. 

'  Their  trunks  were  searclied,  and  the  religious  books  found  in  them  were  burned  by  the  hang- 
man, on  Boston  Common.  Suspected  of  being  witches  [note  7,  page  132],  their  persons  were 
examined  in  order  to  discover  certain  marks  which  would  indicate  their  connection  with  the  Kvil  One. 
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the  year,  they  were  sent  back  to  England.'  Others  came,  and  a  special  act 
against  the  Quakers  was  put  in  force  [1657J,  but  to  no  purpose.  Opposition 
increased  their  zeal,  and,  as  usual  with  enthusiasts,  precisely  because  they  were 
not  wanted,  they  came.  They  suffered  stripes,  imprisonments,  and  general 
contempt ;  and  finally,  in  1658,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Federal  Com- 
missioners," Massachusetts,  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  banished  them,  on  pain 
of  death.  The  excuse  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  this  barbarous  law  was,  that 
the  Quakers  preached  doctrines  dangerous  to  good  government.^  But  the  death 
penalty  did  not  deter  the  exiles  from  returning ;  and  many  others  came  because 
they  courted  the  martyr's  reward.  Some  were  hanged,  others  were  publicly 
whipped,  and  the  prisons  were  soon  filled  with  the  persecuted  sect.  The  sever- 
ity of  the  law  finally  caused  a  strong  expression  of  public  sentiment  against  it. 
The  Quakers  were  regarded  as  true  martyrs,  and  the  people  demanded  of  the 
magistrates  a  cessation  of  the  bloody  and  barbarous  punishments.  The  death 
penalty  was  abolished,  in  16G1 ;  the  fanaticism  of  the  magistrates  and  the 
Quakers  subsided,  and  a  more  Christian  spirit  of  toleration  prevailed.  No 
longer  sufferers  for  opinion's  sake,  the  Quakers  turned  their  attention  to  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  nobly  seconded  the  efforts  of  Mahew  and  Eliot  in  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel  among  the  pagans  of  the  forest.^ 

On  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  1660,  the  judges  who  condemned  Charles 
the  First  to  the  block,  were  outlawed.  Two  of  then^  (William  Goffe  and  Edward 
Whalley)  fled  to  America,  and  were  the  first  to  announce  at  Boston  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  the  Second.  Orders  were  sent  to  the  colonial  autliorities  foi 
their  arrest,  and  ofiicers  were  dispatched  from  England  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  colonists  effectually  concealed  them,  and  for  this  act,  and  the  general  sym- 
pathy manifested  by  New  England  for  the  republican  party,  the  king  resolved 
to  show  them  no  favor.  They  had  been  exempt  from  commercial  restrictions 
during  Cromwell's  administration ;  now  these  were  revived,  and  the  stringent 
provisions  of  a  new  Navigation  Act'  were  rigorously  enforced.  The  people 
viiinly  petitioned  for  relief;  and  finally,  commissioners  were  sent  [August, 
1664]  "to  hear  and  determine  all  complaints  that  might  exist  in  New  England, 
and  take  such  measures  as  they  might  deem  expedient  for  settling  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  country  on  a  solid  foundation.""     This  was  an  unwise 

'  Mary  Fisher  went  all  the  way  from  London  to  Aclrianople,  to  carry  a  divine  message  to  the 
Sjiian.  She  was  regarded  as  insane;  and  as  the  Moslems  respect  such  people  as  special  favorites 
y'  j-od,  Marv  Fisher  was  unharmed  in  the  Sultan's  dominions.  '  Page  121. 

'  The  Quakers  denied  all  human  authority,  and  regarded  the  power  of  magistrates  as  delegated 
tyranny.  They  preached  purity  of  life,  charity  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  denied  the  right  of  any 
Oian  to  control  the  opinions  of  another.  Conscience,  or  "  the  light  within,"  was  considered  a  suf- 
3"iient  guide,  and  they  deemed  it  their  special  mission  to  denounce  " hireling  ministers"  and  '' per- 
secuting magistrates,"  in  person.  It  was  this  offensive  boldness  which  engendered  the  violent 
aitred  toward  the  sect  in  England  and  America. 

'  John  Eliot  has  been  truly  called  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians.  He  began  his  labors  soon  after 
*iis  arrival  in  America,  and  founded  the  first  church  among  the  savages,  at  Natic,  in  1660,  at  which 
time  there  were  ten  towns  of  converted  Indians  in  Massachusetts.  Thirty-live  years  later,  it  was 
psT.imated  that  there  were  not  less  than  three  thousand  adult  Christian  Indians  in  the  Islands  of 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  alone.  ■■  Note  4,  page  109. 

'  These  were  Colonel  Richard  NicoUs,  Sir  Robert  Carr,  George  CartwTight  and  Richard  Maver- 
ick. They  came  with  a  royal  fleet,  commanded  by  Colonel  NicoUs,  which  had  been  sent  lo  assert 
Enchsli  authority  over  the  possessions  of  the  Dutch,  in  New  Netherland.     See  page  144. 
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movement  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country.  The  colonists  regarded  the 
measure  with  indignation,  not  only  as  a  violation  of  their  charters,  but  as  an 
incipient  step  toward  establishing  a  system  of  domination,  destructive  to  their 
liberties.  Massachusetts  boldly  pi-otested  against  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
of  the  commissioners  within  her  limits,  but  at  the  same  time  asserted  her  loyalty 
to  the  sovereign.  The  commissioners  experienced  the  opposition  of  the  other 
New  England  colonies,  except  Rhode  Island.  Their  acts  were  generally  disre- 
garded, and  after  producing  a  great  deal  of  irritation,  they  were  recalled  in 
1666.  The  people  of  Massachusetts,  triumphant  in  their  opposition  to  royal 
oppression,  ever  afterward  took  a  front  rank  in  the  march  toward  complete 
freedom.  The  licentious  king  and  his  ministers  were  too  much  in  love  with 
voluptuous  ease,  to  trouble  themselves  with  far-off  colonies ;  and  while  Old 
England  was  suffering  from  bad  government,  and  the  puissance  of  the  throne 
was  lessenmg  in  the  estimation  of  the  nations,  the  colonies  flourished  in  purity, 
peace,  and  strength,  until  Metacomet,  the  son  of  the  good  Mnssasoit,^ 
kindled  a  most  disastrous  Indian  war,  known  in  history  as 

KING    PHILIP'S    WAR. 

Massnsoit  kept  his  treaty  with  the   Plymouth 
colony"^  faithfully  while    ho   li\cil.      Meiacomet,   or 
Philip,^  resumed  the  covenants  of  friendship,    and 
kept    them   inviolate    for  a  dozen  years.      But   as 
spreading  settlements  were  reducing.his  domains  acre 
by  acre,  breaking  up  his  hunting  grounds,  diminish- 
^,,;fSf,pi-,  '/f^^^^        ing  hi.s  fisheries,  and  menacing  his  nation  with  servi- 
tude or  annihilation,  his  patriotism  was  aroused,  and 
» 1 1' ,  ,'.^(;'^^v^'^!'     he  willingly  listened  to  the  hot  younir  warriors  of  his 
I  (VifJ^^/  '•   '*     tribe,  who  counseled  a  war  of  extermination  against 
Kixf;  I'liiLiK  the  English.     At  Mount  Hope'  the  seat  of  the  chief 

sachems  of  the  Wampanoags,  in  the  solitudes  of  the 
primeval  forests,  he  planned,  with  consummate  skill,  ui  alliance  of  all  the  New 
England  tribes,^  against  the  European  intruders. 

At  this  time,  there  were  four  hundred  "  praying  Indians,"  as  the  converts 
to  Christianity  were  called,  firmly  attached  to  the  white  people.  One  of  them, 
named  John  Sassamon,  who  had  been  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  a  sort  of 
secretary  to  Philip,  after  becoming  acquainted  with  the  plans  of  the  sachem, 

'  Pa!|e  114.  "  Page  114. 

'  Massa.soit  had  two  sons,  whom  Governor  Price  named  .Mexandcr  and  Philip,  in  compliment 
to  their  bra%'iry  as  warriors.  Alexander  died  soon  alter  the  decea,se  of  his  fother;  and  Philip 
became  chief  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags. 

*  Mount  Hope  is  a  conical  hill,  300  feet  in  height,  and  situated  on  the  west  .side  of  Mount  Hope 
Bay,  about  two  miles  from  Bristol,  Rhode  Island.     It  was  called  Pokanoket  by  tlie  Indians. 

'  The  tribes  which  became  involved  in  this  war  numbered,  probably,  about  twi-nty-flve  thousand 
souls.  Those  along  the  coast  of  Ma-ssachusetts  Bay.  who  had  suffered  terriljly  by  a  pestilence-  just 
before  the  Pilgrims  came  [page  77],  had  materially  increased  in  numbers;  and  other  tribes,  besides 
the  New  England  Indians  proper  [page  22],  became  parties  to  the  conflict. 
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revealed  them  to  the  authorities  at  Plymouth.  For  this  he  was  slain  by  his 
couiurymeu,  and  three  Wampanoags  were  convicted  of  his  murder,  on  slender 
testimony,  and  hanged.  The  ire  of  the  tribe  was  fiercely  kindled,  and  they 
thirsted  for  vengeance.  The  cautious  Philip  was  overruled  by  his  fiery  young 
men,  and  remembering  the  wrongs  and  humiliations  he  had  personally  received 
from  the  English,'  he  trampled  upon  solemn  treaties,  sent  his  women  and  chil- 
dren to  the  Narragansetts  for  protection,  and  kindled  the  flame  of  war.  Mes- 
sengers were  sent  to  other  tribes,  to  arouse  them  to  co-operation,  and  with  all 
the  power  of  Indian  eloquence,  Metacomet  exhorted  his  followers  to  curse  the 
white  men,  and  swear  eternal  hostility  to  the  pale  faces.     He  said,  in  effect : 

"Away  I  away  I  I  will  not  hear 

Of  aught  but  death  or  vcngeauce  uow ; 
By  the  eternal  skies  I  swear  ' 

My  knee  shall  never  learn  to  bow  ! 
I  will  not  hear  a  word  of  peace, 

Nor  clasp  in  friendly  grasp  a  hand 
Linked  to  that  pale-browed  stranger  race. 

That  works  the  ruin  of  our  land. 

And  till  your  last  white  foe  shall  kneel, 

And  in  his  coward  pangs  expire, 
Sleep — but  to  dream  of  brand  and  steel ; 

Wake — but  to  deal  in  blood  and  lire!" 

Although  fierce  and  determined  when  once  aroused,  no  doubt  Philip  com- 
menced hostilities  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  his  better  judgment,  for  he  was 
sagacious  enough  to  foresee  failure.  '*  Frenzy  prompted  their  rising.  It  was 
but  the  storm  in  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land  were  to  vanish  away. 
They  rose  without  hope,  and  therefore  they  fought  without  mercy.  To  them, 
as  a  nation,  there  was  no  to-morrow." 

The  bold  Philip  struck  the  first  blow  at  Swanzey,  thirty-five  miles  south- 
west from  Plymouth.  The  people  were  just  returning  from  their  houses  of 
worship,  for  it  was  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation  [July  4,  1675],  in  antici- 
pation of  hostilities.  Many  were  slain  and  captured,  and  others  fled  to  the 
surrounding  settlements,  and  aroused  the  people.  The  men  of  Plymouth, 
joined  by  those  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  pressed  toward  Mount  Hope.  Philip 
was  besieged  in  a  swamp  for  many  days,  but  escaped  with  most  of  his  warriors, 
and  became  a  fugitive  with  the  Nipmucs,^  an  interior  tribe  of  Massachusetts. 
These  espoused  his  cause,  and  with  full  fifteen  hundred  warriors,  he  liasteneJ 
toward  the  white  settlements  in  the  far-off  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  In  thf 
mean  while  the  little  army  of  white  people  penetrated  the  country  of  the  Narra 
gansetts,^  and  extorted  a  treaty  of  friendship  from  Canonchet,''  chief  sachem  of 


■  In  1671,  Philip  and  his  tribe  being  suspected  of  secretly  plotting  the  destraction  of  the  En 
glish,  were  deprived  of  their  fire-arms.     He  never  forgot  the  injury,  and  long  meditated  revenge. 

'  Page  22.  ^  Page  22. 

'  Son  of  Mi.antonomoh,  whose  residence  was  upon  a  lull  a  little  north  of  the  cily  ol  Newport, 
R.  I.     That  hill  still  bears  the  name  of  Miantonomoh,  abbreviated  to  "Tonomy  Hill."     Page  91. 
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that  powerful  tribe.  Hearing  of  this,  Philip  was  dismayed  for  a  moment.  But 
there  was  no  hope  for  him,  except  in  energetic  action,  and  he  and  his  followers 
aroused  other  tribes,  to  a  war  of  extermination,  by  the  secret  and  efficient 
metliods  of  treachery,  ambush,  and  surprise.  Men  in  the  fields,  families  in 
tlieir  beds  at  midnight,  and  congregations  in  houses  of  worship,  were  attacked 
and  massacred.  The  Indians  hung  like  the  scythe  of  death  upon  the  borders 
of  the  English  settlements,  and  for  several  months  a  gloomy  apprehension  of  the 
extermination  of  the  whole  European  population  in  New  England,  prevailed.' 

Dreadful  were  the  scenes  in  the  path  of  the  Wampanoag  chief.  From 
Springfield  northward  to  the  present  Vermont  line,  the  valley  of  the  Connecti- 
cut was  a  theater  of  confusion,  desolation,  and  death,  wherever  white  settle- 
ments existed.  Almost  the  whole  of  a  party  of  twenty  Englishmen^  sent  to 
treat  with  the  Nipmucs,  were  treacherously  slain  by  the  savages  in  ambush 
[Aug.  12,  1675],  near  Quaboag,  now  Brookfield.  That  place  was  set  on  fire, 
when  a  shower  of  rain  put  out  the  flames,  and  the  Indians  were  driven  away  by 
a  relief  party  of  white  people.'  The  village  was  partially  saved,  but  imme- 
diately abandoned.  Soon  afterward  a  hot  battle  was  fought  near  Deerfield' 
[Sept  5],  and  a  week  later  [Sept.  12]  that  settlement  also  was  laid  in  ashes. 
On  the  same  day  (it  was  the  Sabbath),  Hadley,  further  down  the  river,  was 
attacked  while  the  people  were  worshiping  In  the  midst  of  the  alarm  and  con- 
fusion, a  tall  and  venerable-looking  man,  with  white,  flowing  hair  and  beard, 
suddenly  appeared,  and  brandishing  a  glittering  sword,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  affrighted  people,  and  led  them  to  a  charge  whicli  dispersed  and 
defeated  the  foe.  He  as  suddenly  disappeared,  and  the  inhabitants  believed 
that  an  angel  from  heaven  had  been  sent  to  their  rescue.  It  was  Goffe,  the 
fugitive  English  judge, ^  who  was  then  concealed  in  that  settlement. 

The  scourge,  stayed  for  a  moment  at  Hadley,  swept  mercilessly  over  other 
settlements.  On  the  23d  of  September,  the  paths  of  Northfield  were  wet  with 
the  lilood  of  many  valiant  young  men  under  Captain  Beers  ;  and  on  the  28th. 
"  a  company  of  young  men,  the  very  flower  of  Essex,"  under  Captain  Lathrop, 
were  butchered  by  almost  a  thousand  Indians  on  the  banks  of  a  little  stream 
near  Deerfield,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Bloody  Brook.  Others,  who 
came  to  their  rescue,  were  engaged  many  hours  in  combat  with  the  Indians 
until  crowned  with  victory.  Yet  the  Indians  still  prevailed.  Philip,  en- 
couraged by  success,  now  resolved  to  attack  Hatfield,  the  chief  settlement  of  the 


'  The  wliite  jiop\iliitif/n  in  New  Englaml,  at  tliis  time,  has  lieen  estimated  at  filiv-five  tliousand. 
Haverhill,  on  tlie  Mcrrimac,  wa.s  the  frontier  town  in  the  direction  of  Maine;  and  Northfield,  on  the 
borders  of  Vcnriont,  was  the  higliest  settlement  in  the  Coimecticut  valley.  Westfleld,  one  hundred 
miles  west  of  Boston,  was  the  mo.«t  remote  settlement  in  that  direction. 

'  Captains  Wheeler  and  Hntoliinson  were  sent  from  Boston  to  endeavor  to  reclaim  the  Nipmucs. 
Apprised  of  their  coming,  tlie  Indians  lay  in  ambusli,  and  fired  upon  them  from  the  deep  thickets 
of  a  swamp. 

'  Under  Major  'Will.ard.  The  Indians  set  fire  to  every  house  except  a  strong  one  into  which 
the  people  liad  secured  tliemselves,  and  were  besieged  there  two  days.  The  Indians  set  fire  lo  tills 
last  refuge,  wlien  rain  extinguished  the  flames. 

'  Bttween  180  white  people  and  700  Indians.     [See,  also,  page  135.]  '  Page  123. 
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white  people  above  Springfield.  The  Springfield  Indians  joined  him,'  and  with 
almost  a  thousand  warriors,  he  fell  upon  the  settlement,  on  the  2yth  of  Octo- 
ber, 167<j.  The  English  were  prepared  for  his  reception,  and  he  was  repulsed 
with  such  loss,  that,  gathering  his  broken  forces  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Connecticut,^  he  marched  toward  Rhode  Island.  The  Narragansetts,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  recent  treaty,^  received  him,  became  his  allies,  and  went  out  upon 
the  war  path  late  in  autumn.  A  terrible,  retributive  blow  soon  fell  upon  the 
3avages,  when  fifteen  hundred  men  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  and  Connecti- 
cut, marched  to  punish  Canonchet  and  his  tribe,  for  their  perfidy.  The  snows* 
of  early  winter  had  fiillen,  and  at  least  three  thousand  Indians  had  collected  in 
their  chief  fort  in  an  immense  swamp,  ^  where  they  were  supplied  with  provi- 
sions for  the  winter.  It  was  a  stormy  day  in  December  [Dec.  19],  when  the 
English  stood  before  the  feeble  palis.sades  of  the  savages.  These  offered  but 
little  opposition  to  the  besiegers ;  and  within  a  few  hours,  five  hundred  wig- 
wams, with  the  winter  provisions,  were  in  flames.  Hundreds  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  perished  in  the  fire.  A  thousand  warriors  were  slain  or  wounded, 
and  several  hundreds  were  made  prisoners.  The  English  lost  eighty  killed, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded.  Canonchet  was  made  prisoner,  and  slain ; 
but  Philip  escaped,  and  with  the  remnant  of  the  NarnigansL'tts,  he  took  refuge 
ag;iiu  witli  the  Nipmucs. 

The  fugitive  Wampanoag  was  busy  during  the  winter.  He  vainly  solicited 
the  Mohawks'  to  join  him,  but  he  was  seconded  by  the  tribes  eastward  of  Jlas- 
sachusetts,'  who  also  had  wrongs  to  redress.  The  work  of  desolation  beoan 
early  in  the  spring  of  1676,  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  war  e.xtended  over  a 
space  of  almost  three  hundred  miles.  Weymouth,  Groton,  Medfield,  Lancas- 
ter, and  Marlborough,  in  Massachusetts,  were  laid  in  ashes;  Warwick  and 
Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  were  burned ;  and  everywhere,  the  isolated  dwell- 
ings of  settlers  were  laid  waste.  But  internal  feuds  weakened  the  power  of  the 
savages :  and  both  the  Nipmucs"  and  the  Narragansetts-  charged  their  misfor- 
tunes to  the  ambition  of  Philip.  The  cords  of  alliance  were  severed.  Some 
suneiii'.ered  to  avoid  starvation  ;  other  tribes  wandered  off  and  joined  those  in 
Canada ;"  while  Captain  Benjamin  Church,'"  the  most  famous  of  the  partisan 


'  They  had  been  friendly  until  now.  They  plotted  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  Springfield  settlement;  but  tlie  people  defended 
tliemselves  bravely  within  their  pali.saded  houses.  Many  of  tlie 
strong  houses  of  frontier  settlements  were  thus  fortified.  Trunks 
of  trees,  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  were  cut  in  unitbrm  lengths, 
and  stuck  in  tlie  ground  close  together.  The  upper  ends  were 
sliarpened,  and  the  whole  were  fastened  together  with  green  withes 
or  other  contrivances. 

"  Page  82.  s  Page  125.  p.ilisaded  liUiLDlNGS. 

This  swamp  is  a  small  distance  south-west  of  the  villau:e  of  Kingston,  in  Wasliington  Tountr, 
Rhode  Island.  Tlie  fort  was  on  an  island  which  contains  about  five  acres  of  tillalile  land,  in  iho 
north-west  part  of  the  swamp.  The  Stonington  and  Providence  railwiv  pa.sses  along  tlie  nortliei:; 
verge  of  the  swamp.  '  ^  p^gg  23. 

Pane  22.     The  tribes  of  Maine  were  then  about  four  thousand  strong. 
'  Page  22.  »  Page  22.  '  Page  22. 

BMijamin  Church  was  born  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1639.  He  continued  hostilities 
against  the  easstern  Indians  until  1704.  He  fell  from  his  horse,  and  died  soon  afterward,  at  Little 
Compton,  Jan,  17,  1718,  aged  77  years. 
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officers  of  the  English  colonies,  went  out  to  Imnt  and  to  destroy  the  fugitives. 
During  the  year,  between  two  and  three  thousand  Indians  were  slain  or  had 
submitted.  Philip  was  chased  from  one  liiding-place  to  another,  but  for  a  long 
time  he  would  not  yield.  lie  once  cleft  the  head  of  a  warrior  who  proposed 
submission.  But  at  length,  the  "  last  of  the  Wampanoags"  bowed  to  the  press- 
ure of  circumstances.  He  returned  to  the  land  of  his  fixthers'  [August,  1676], 
and  soon  his  wife  and  son  were  made  prisoners.  This  calamity  crushed  him, 
:<nd  he  said,  "  Now  my  heart  breaks  ;  I  am  ready  to  die.'     A  few  days  after- 


ward,  afiiithless  Indian  shot  him,  and  Captain  Church  cut  off  the  dead  sachem's 
heatl.''  His  body  was  quartered  ;  and  his  little  son  w:is  sold  to  be  a  bond-slave 
in  Bermuda.'  So  perished  the  last  of  the  princes  of  the  AVampanoags,  and 
thus  ended,  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  New  England  Indians, 
the  famous  King  Philip's  War.' 

The  terrible  menaces  of  the  Indian  war,  and  the  hourly  alarm  which  it 
occasioned,  did  not  make  the  English  settlers  unmindful  of  their  political  posi- 


'  Note  4.  page  124. 

-  The  rude  sword,  made  by  a  blacksmith  of  the  colony,  with  which  Captain  Church  cut  off 
Pliihp's  liead,  is  in  the  pos-se'ision  of  tlie  Massaclrasetts  Historical  Society. 

°  Tlie  disposal  of  tlie  boy  was  a  s\ibject  of  serious  deliljeration.  Some  of  tlie  elders  proposed 
putting'  !;ini  to  death ;  otiieis,  professing  more  mercy,  suprfrcsted  selling  liim  a.s  a  slave.  The  most 
profiiahk  measure  appeared  the  most  merciful,  and  tlie  child  was  solil  into  bondage.  The  head  of 
Philip  was  earned  in  triumpli  to  Plymouth,  and  jjlacod  upon  a  pole 

*  Tlie  re.'^ult  of  this  war  was  vastly  beneficial  to  the  colonists,  for  the  fear  of  savages,  which 
prevented  a  rapid  spread  of  .suttleiucnts,  was  remm'od.  From  this  period  may  be  dated  the  real, 
unimpeded  growtli  of  New  England. 
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tion,  nor  hopeless  respecting  the  future.  While  the  Massachusetts  colony  was 
vet  weak  in  resources,  from  the  effects  of  the  war,'  and  the  people  were  yet 
encased  in  hostilities  with  the  eastern  tribes,-  it  made  territorial  accessions  by 
purchase,  and  at  the  same  time  boldly  asserted  its  chartered  rights.  For  many 
years  there  had  been  a  controversy  between  the  heirs  of  Sir  F.  Gorges'  and 
John  Mason,  and  the  Massachusetts  colony,  concerning  a  portion  of  the  present 
territory  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  which,  by  acts  of  the  inhabitants,  had 
been  placed  [1641  and  1652]  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  authorities  at  Bos- 
ton.' The  judicial  decision  [1677]  was  in  fivor  of  the  heirs,  and  Massachu- 
setts immediately  purchased  [May  1,  1677]  their  interest  for  six  thousand  dol- 
lars." New  Hampshire  was  detached  three  years  afterward  [1680],  and  made 
a  royal  province  — the  first  in  New  England;  but  Maine,  which  was  incorpo- 
rated with  Massachusetts  in  1692,  continued  a  part  of  that  commonwealth  until 
1820. 

Now  rapidly  budded  that  governmental  tyranny  which  finally  drove  all  the 
American  colonies  into  open  rebellion.  The  profligate  king  continued  to  draw 
the  lines  of  absolute  rule  closer  and  closer  in  England,  and  he  both  feared  and 
liated  the  growing  republics  in  America,  especially  those  in  the  East.  They 
Wire  ostensibly  loyal  portions  of  his  realm,  but  were  really  independent  sover- 
eignties, continually  reacting  upon  the  mother  country,  to  the  damage  of  the 
"  divine  right"  of  kings.  Charles  had  long  cherished  a  desire  to  take  their 
governments  into  his  own  hands,  and  he  employed  the  occasion  of  the  rejection 
of  Edward  Randolph  (a  custom-house  ofiicer,  who  had  been  sent  to  Boston 
[1679]  to  collect  the  revenues,  and  otherwise  to  exercise  authority"),  to  declare 
the  Massachusetts  charter  void.  He  issued  a  quo  icarrauto  in  1683,'  and  pro- 
cured a  decision  in  his  favor  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1684,  but  he  died  on  the  26th  of  February  followmg,  before  his  object 
was  effected. 

Cliarles's  successor,  James  the  Second,*  continued  the  oppressive  measures 
of  his  brother  toward  the  New  England  colonies.  The  people  petitioned  and 
remonstrated,  and  were  treated  with  contempt.  Their  hardships  in  conquering 
a  wilderness,  and  their  devotion  to  the  English  constitution,  had  no  weight 
with  the  royal  bigot.'  He  also  declared  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  forfeited, 
and  appointed  Joseph  Dudley  president  of  the  country  from  Rhode  Island  to 
Nova  Scotia.     Sir  Edmund  Andros  arrived  at  Boston  soon  afterward  [Dec. 

'  During  the  war,  New  England  lost  six  hundred  men ;  a  dozen  towns  were  destroyed ;  six 
hundred  dwellings  were  burned  ;  every  twentietli  lamily  was  houseless ;  and  every  t\\  entieth  man, 
who  had  served  as  a  soldier,  had  perished.  The  cost  of  the  war  equaled  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars — a  very  large  sum  at  that  time. 

^  Page  22.  =  Papre  79.  *  Page  80,  and  note  2,  page  80. 

^  The  portion  of  Maine  then  purchased,  wag  the  tract  between  the  Piscataqua  and  the  Kenno 
bee.  That  between  the  Kennebec  and  the  Penobscot  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  terri. 
tory  between  the  Penobscot  and  the  St.  Croix,  was  held  by  the  French,  pursuant  to  a  treaty. 

°  Randolph  appears  to  have  been  a  greedy  adventurer,  and  was,  consequently,  a  faithful  servant 
of  his  royal  master  in  oppressing  the  colonists.  He  exaggerated  the  number  and  resources  of  the 
people  of  New  England,  and  thus  excited  the  king's  fears  and  cupidity.  Previous  to  Randolph's 
appointment,  the  colonies  had  dispatched  agents  to  England,  to  settle  impending  difficulties  ami. 
cably.     They  failed,  and  Randolph  came  in  the  same  vessel  in  which  they  returned. 

'  Note  3,  page  107.  "  Page  113.  '  Note  7,  page  113. 
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30,  1686],  clothed  with  authority  to  govern  all  New  England.  He  came  with 
a  smihng  face,  and  deceitful  lips.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  tyrant  by  nature, 
and  came  to  execute  a  despot's  will.  He  soon  made  bare  the  rod  of  oppression, 
and  began  to  rule  with  a  tyrant's  rigor.'  The  people  were  about  to  practice 
the  doctrine  that  '■'resistance  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God,""  when  intelli- 
gence reached  Boston  [April  14,  1689],  that  James  was  driven  from  the 
throne  [1688]  and  was  succeeded  by  AVilliam  and  Mary,  of  Orange.'  The 
inhabitants  of  Boston  seized  and  imprisoned  Andros  and  fifty  of  his  political 
associates  [April  28,  1689],  sent  them  to  England  under  a  just  charge  of  mal- 
administration of  public  aifairs,  and  re-established  their  constitutional  govern- 
ment.    Again  republicanism  was  triumphant  in  Massachusetts. 

The  effects  of  the  revolution  in  England  were  also  sorrowful  to  the  Amer- 
ican colonies.  That  revolution  became  a  cause  of  war  between  England  and 
France.  James  (who  was  a  Roman  Catholic)  fled  to  the  court  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  king  of  France,  and  that  monarch  espoused  the  cause  of  the  fugi- 
tive. Hostilities  between  the  two  nations  commenced  the  same  year,  and  the 
quarrel  e.xtended  to  their  respective  colonies  in  America.  The  conflict  then 
commenced,  and  which  was  continued  more  than  seven  years,  is  known  in  his- 
tory as 

KING    WILLIAM'S    WAR. 

The  colonists  suffered  terribly  in  that  contest.  The  French  Jesuits,  <  who 
had  acquired  great  influence  over  the  eastern  tribes,^  easily  excited  them  to 
renew  their  fierce  warfare  with  the  English.  They  also  made  the  savages  their 
allies ;  and  all  along  the  frontier  settlements,  the  pathway  of  murder  and  des- 
olation was  seen.  Dover,  a  frontier  town,  was  first  attacked  by  a  party  of 
French  and  Indians,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1689,  when  the  venerable  Major 
Waldron"^  and  twenty  others  of  the  little  garrison  were  killed.  Twenty-nine 
of  the  inhabitants  were  made  captive,  and  sold  as  servants  to  the  French  in 
Canada.  In  August  following,  an  Indian  war  party,  instigated  hy  Thury,  a 
Jesuit,  fell  [August  12]  upon  an  English  stockade'  at  Pemaquid  (built  by 
Andros),  and  captured  the  garrison.     A  few  months  later,  Frontenac  sent  a 


'  Among  other  arbitrary  acts,  Andros  laid  restraints  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  mar- 
riage contracts;  and,  to  use  a  modern  term,  lie  "levied  black  mail;"  that  is,  extorted  money,  by 
menaces,  whenever  opportunity  offered.  He  advanced  the  fees  of  all  officers  of  the  government  to 
an  exorbitant  degree ;  and  finally  threatened  to  make  the  Church  of  England  the  estabUshed  relig- 
ion in  all  America. 

"  This  was  Cromwell's  motto ;  and  Thomas  Jefferson  had  it  engraved  upon  his  private  seal. 

=  Note  7,  page  113. 

'  This  was  a  Roman  Catholic  religious  order,  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spaniard,  in  1539. 
They  have  ever  been  remarkable  for  their  great  devotion  to  their  cause,  their  selt-denial,  and  mas- 
terly sagacity  in  the  aciiuirement  and  maintenance  of  power.  Their  missionaries  preached  Chris- 
tianity in  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  They  came  with  the  first  French  adventurers  to  Amer- 
ica, and  under  their  influence,  whole  tribes  of  Indians  eastward  of  Massachusetts  and  in  Canada  were 
made  nominal  Christians.  This  was  one  of  the  ties  which  made  the  .savages  such  faithful  allies  to 
the  French  in  the  contests  between  them  and  the  English,  previous  to  1763.  '  Page  22. 

°  Waldron  was  eighty  years  of  age.  He  had  played  false  with  the  New  Hampshire  Indiana 
during  King  Philip's  war,  and  they  now  sought  revenge.     They  tortured  him  to  death. 

'  Note  2,  page  183. 
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party  of  three  hundred  French  and  Indians  from  Montreal,  to  penetrate  the 
country  toward  Albany.  On  a  gloomy  night  in  winter,  when  the  snow  was 
twenty  inches  in  depth,  they  fell  upon  Schenectada  [Feb.  18,  1690],  a  frontier 
town  on  the  Mohawk,  massacred  many  of  the  people,  and  burnt  the  village. 
Early  in  the  spring,  Salmon  Falls  [March  28],  Casco  [May  27],  and  other 
eastei-n  villages,  were  attacked  by  another  party  of  the  same  mongrel  foe,  the 

natural  ferocity   of  the  Indians  being  quickened  by  the  influence   of   the 

Jesuits  who  accompanied  them.' 

All  the  colonies  were  aroused,  by  these  atrocities,  to  a  sense  of  their  danger 
in  having  such  foes  intent  upon  their  destruction ;  and  the  New  England  people 
resolved  on  speedy  retaliation.  In  May,  IMassachusetts  fitted  out  an  expedi- 
tion, under  Sir  William  Phipps,  a  native  of  Pemaquid,  consisting  of  eight  or 
nine  vessels,  with  about  eight  hundred  men.  Phipps  seized  Port  Royal, '^  in 
Acadie,  and  obtained  sufficient  plunder  from  the  inhabitants  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition.  In  June,  Port  Royal  was  again  plundered  by  English  pri- 
vateers from  the  West  Indies.  Encouraged  by  these  successes,  the  colonies  of 
New  England  and  New  York  coalesced  in  effi)rts  to  conquer  Canada.^  It  was 
arranged  to  send  a  land  expedition  from  New  York,  by  way  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  against  Montreal,'  and  a  naval  expedition  against  Quebec'  The  com- 
mand of  the  former  was  intrusted  to  the  son  of  Governor  Winthrop  of  Connect- 
icut." and  the  expenses  were  borne  jointly  by  that  colony  and  New  York.'  Sir 
William  Phipps  commanded  the  latter,  which  Massachusetts  alone  fitted  out. 
It  consisted  of  thirty-four  vessels,  with  two  thousand  men.  Both  were  unsuc- 
cessful. Some  of  Winthrop's  troops,  with  Indians  of  the  Five  N.\tioxs,°  under 
Colonel  Schuyler,  pushed  toward  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  were  repulsed  [Aug., 
1690]  by  Frontenac,  the  governor  of  Canada.  The  remainder  did  not  go  be- 
yond Wood  Creek  (now  Whitehall),  at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  all 
returned  to  Albany.'  Phipps  reached  Quebec  about  the  middle  of  October, 
and  landed  the  troops ;  but  the  city  was  too  strongly  'fortified'"  to  promise  a 
successful  siege,  and  he  returned  to  Boston  before  the  winter  set  in."     Massa- 

'  In  this  warfare,  instigated  by  the  Jesuits,  was  found  a  ready  defence  for  the  intoli  - 
ranee  of  the  Protestant  majority  in  Maryland  [page  153],  the  dis'aliilities  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics in  Virginia,  "New  York,  and  New  England,  and  their  exclusion  from  the  privileges 
of  freemen  in  tolerant  Rhode  Island,  The  colonists  lielievcd  that  the  most  potent  operations 
of  the  Jesuits  were  in  secret,  and  came  to  regard  every  Roman  Catholic  as  the  natural 
enemy  of  Protestants,  and  as  laboringto  destroy  every  measure  tending  to  human  freedom. 

'  Page  58.  "  Page  204.  ■■  Page  48. 

'  Page  48.  «  Page  86. 

'  Milborne,  son-in-law  of  Jacob  Leisler,  the  democratic  governor  of  New  York  [page  148],  ut.- 
dertool;  to  provide  subsistence  for  the  armv,  which  marched  from  Albany  early  in  July. 

'  P.ige  23. 

'  Leisler  was  so  much  incensed  at  this  failure,  that  he  caused  the  arrest  of  'Winthrop,  at  Albany. 
Tliere  liad  ever  been  a  jealous  rivalry  between  the  people  of  New  York  and  Connecticut ;  and  tha 
li'iid  which  continually  prevailed  among  the  mixed  troops,  was  the  chief  cause  ul'the  miscarriage  of 
tl-iL-  enterprise. 

'"  Phipps,  having  no  chart  to  giiide  him,  was  nine  weeks  cautiously  making  his  way  around 
Acadie  and  up  the  St  Lawrence.  In  the  mean  while,  a  swift  Indian  runner,  from  Pemaquid,  sped 
across  the  country,  and  informed  the  French,  at  Quebec,  of  the  approach  of  Phipps,  in  time  for 
them  to  vrell  prepare  for  defense. 

"  This  repulse  was  considered  so  unportant  by  the  French,  that  king  Louis  had  a  commemor- 
Rtive  rredal  struck,  with  the  legend — "  France  Victoeiods  in  the  New  World." 
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chusetts  was  obliged  to  issue  bills  of  credit,  or  paper  money,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  this  e.xpedition.' 

Sir  AVilliam  Phipps  was  sent  to  England  soon  after  his  return,  to  solicit  aid 
in  further  warfare  upon  the  French  and  Indians,  and  also  to  assist  in  efforts  to 
procure  a  restoration  of  the  charter  of  jMassachusetts,  taken  away  by  Kino- 
James.^  Material  assistance  in  prosecuting  the  war  was  refused ;  and  King 
William  instead  of  restoring  the  old  charter,  granted  a  new  one,  and  united 
under  it  the  colonies  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  Nova  Scotia,"  by 
the  old  name  of  3Iassachusetts  Baij  Colony,  and  made  it  a  royal  province. 
Phipps  was  appointed  governor  by  the  king,  and  returned  to  Boston  with  the 
charter,  in  May,  1692.  But  the  new  constitution  was  offensive  to  the  people, 
for  they  were  allowed  scarcely  any  other  political  privileges  than  they  already 
possessed,  except  the  right  to  choose  representatives.  The  king  reserved  the 
right  to  appoint  the  governor,  his  deputy,  and  the  secretary  of  the  colony,  and 
of  repealing  the  laws  within  three  years  after  their  passage.  This  abridgment 
of  their  liberties  produced  general  dissatisfaction,  and  alienated  the  affections  of 
the  people  from  the  mother  country.  It  was  one  of  a  series  of  fatal  steps  taken 
by  the  English  government,  which  tended  toward  the  final  dismemberment  of 
the  empire  in  1776.'  Yet  one  good  resulted  from  the  change.  The  theocratic 
or  religious  element  in  the  government,  which  fostered  bigotry  and  intolerance, 
lost  its  power,  for  toleration  was  guarantied  to  all  Christian  sects,  except  Roman 
Catholics  ;  and  the  right  of  suffrage  was  extended  to  others  than  members  of 
ConCTrejiational  churches.'' 

A  very  strange  episode  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts  now  occurred.  A 
belief  in  witchcraft'  destroyed  the  peace  of  society  in  many  communities,  and 
shrouded  the  whole  colony  in  a  cloud  of  gloom.  This  belief  had  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  old  England,  and  of  their  brethren  in  America. 
Excitement  upon  the  subject  suddenly  broke  out  at  Danvers  (then  a  part  of 
Salem),  in  March,  1692,  and  spread  like  an  epidemic.  A  niece  and  daughter 
of  the  parish  minister  exhibited  strange  conduct ;  and  under  the  influence  of 
their  own  superstitious  Ijelief,  they  accused  an  old  Indian  servant-woman  in  the 
family  of  bewitching  them.  Fasting  and  prayer,  to  break  the  "spell,"  were 
of  no  avail,  for  the  malady  increased.     The  alarm  of  the  family  spread  to  the 

'  Note  4,  page  122.     The  total  amount  of  the  issue  was  $133,338.  '  Page  129. 

'  New  Scotland,  the  name  given  to  the  country  which  the  French  called  Acadie.  See  note  2, 
page  80.  "  Page  251.  "  Note  5,  page  118. 

"  A  belief  in  witchcraft,  or  the  exercise  of  supernatural  power,  by  men  and  women,  has  been 
prevalent  for  ages.  Punishment  of  persons  accused  of  it,  was  first  sanctioned  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
a  Uttle  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago.  Certain  tests  were  instituted,  and  tliousands  of  innocent 
persons  were  burned  alive,  drowned,  or  hanged,  in  Europe.  Within  three  months,  in  1.515,  five  hun- 
dred persons  were  burned  in  Geneva,  in  Switzerland.  In  the  diocese  of  Como,  one  tliousand  were 
burned  in  one  year.  In  1520,  an  incredible  number,  from  among  all  classes,  suffered  deatli  in 
France.  And  within  fifty  or  sixty  years,  during  the  sixteentli  century,  more  than  one  liundred 
thousand  persons  perished  in  the  flames  in  Germany  alone.  Henry  tlie  Eighth  of  England  made 
the  practice  of  witchcraft  a  capital  offense;  and  a  hundred  years  later,  "  mtch-detectors"  traversed 
the  country,  and  brought  many  to  the  stake.  Enlightened  men  embraced  tlie  belief;  and  even  Sir 
Mattliew  ilale,  the  most  distinguislied  of  England's  judges,  repeatedly  tried  and  condemned  persons 
accused  of  witchcraft.  The  English  laws  against  witclicraft  were  adopted  in  New  England  ;  and  as 
early  as  1648,  four  persons  had  suffered  death  for  the  alleged  offense,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
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community  ;  and  soon  a  belief  prevailed  throughout  the  colony,  that  evil  spirits, 
havino-  ministering  servants  among  men,  overshadowed  the  land.  Old  and  ill- 
favored  women  were  first  accused  of  practising  the  art  of  witchcraft ;  but  at 
lenoih  neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition  afforded  protection  from  the  accuser's 
toncrue.  Even  the  wife  of  Governor  Phipps  did  not  escape  suspicion.  Magis- 
trates were  condemned,  many  pious  persons  were  imprisoned,  and  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs, a  worthy  minister,  was  executed.  Men  of  strong  minds  and  scholarly 
attainments  were  thoroughly  deluded.  Among  these  was  the  eminent  Cotton 
Mather,  whose  fiither  before  him  had  yielded  to  the  superstition,  and  published 


CoPton  iTU^ii^y- 


an  account  of  all  the  supposed  cases  of  witchcraft  in  New  England.  Cotton 
Miither,  on  account  of  his  position  as  a  leading  divine,  and  his  talents,  prob- 
ably did  more  than  any  other  man  to  promote  the  spread  of  that  fearful  delusion, 
which  prevailed  for  more  than  six  months.  During  that  time,  twenty  persons 
suffered  death,  fifty-five  were  tortured  or  frightened  into  a  confession  of  witch- 
craft, and  when  a  special  court,  or  legislature,  was  convened  in  October,  169-, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  accused  persons  were  in  prison.  A  reaction,  almost  as 
sudden  as  the  beginnins  of  the  excitement,  now  took  place  in  the  public  mind. 
The  prison  doors  were  opened  to  the  accused,  and  soon  many  of  the  accusers 
shrunk  abashed  from  the  public  gaze.'  Standing  in  the  light  of  the  present 
century,  we  look  back  to  "  Salem  witchcraft,"  as  it  is  called,  with  amazement. 

'  The  belief  in  witchcraft  did  not  cease  with  the  strange  excitement;  and  CJotton  Mather  and 
other  popular  men,  wrote  in  its  defense.     Calef  a  citizen  of  Boston,  exposed  Mather's  credulity, 
which  greatly  irritated  the  minister.     He  first  called  his  opponent  "a  weaver  turned  minister; 
but  as  his  tormentor's  blows  fell  thick  and  fast,  in  a  series  of  letters,  Mather  called  him  "  a  coal  from 
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"King  William's  war"'  continued  until  1697,  when  a  treaty  of  peace, 
made  at  Rjswick,  in  the  west  of  Holland,  on  the  20th  of  September  of  that 
year,  terminated  hostilities.^  Up  to  that  time,  and  later,  the  New  England 
people  suffered  greatly  from  their  mongrel  foe.  Remote  settlements  in  the 
direction  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  continued  to  be  harassed.  Almost  a  hun- 
dred persons  were  killed  or  made  cajitive  [July  28,  1G94]  at  Oyster  Eiver 
(now  Durham),  ten  miles  from  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire.  Two  years 
later  [July  25,  1696],  Baron  St.  Castine,  and  a  large  force  of  French  and 
,  Indians,  captured  the  garrison  at  Pemac^uid,  and  exchanged  the  prisoners  for 
French  soldiers  in  the  hands  of  the  English.^  In  March,  1697,  Haverhill, 
thirty  miles  from  Boston,  was  attacked,  and  forty  persons  were  killed  or  carried 
into  captivity  ;*  and  during  the  following  summer,  more  remote  settlers  were 
great  sufferers.  A  respite  now  came.  The  treaty  at  Ryswick  produced  a  lull 
in  the  storm  of  cruel  warfare,  which  had  so  long  hung  upon  the  English  fron- 
tiers, continually  menacing  the  colonists  with  wide-spread  destruction.*  It  ^v:^s 
very  brief,  however,  for  pretexts  for  another  war  were  not  long  wanting. 
James  the  Second  died  in  September^  1701,  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who 
had  slii'ltered  tlie  exile."  acknowledged  Ids  son,  Prince  James  (commonly 
known  as  the  Pretender),  to  be  the  lawful  heir  to  the  English  throne.  This 
offended  the  English,  because  the  crown  had  been  settled  upon  Anne,  second 
daughter  of  James,  who  was  a  Protestant.  Louis  had  also  offended  the  English 
by  islaeing  his  grandson,  Philip  of  Anjou,  upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  thus 

hell,"  and  prosecuted  liira  for  slander.  The  credulous  clergyman  was  glad  to  witlulraw  the  suit. 
Cotton  Mather  was  bom  in  Boston,  in  February,  1633,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  College.  Ho 
was  very  expert  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  year,s,  he  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  became  a  gospel  minister  at  twenty-two,  and  holding  a  ready 
pen,  he  wrote  much.  Few  of  his  writings  have  survived  him.  With  all  his  learning,  he  was  but  a 
child  in  that  which  constitutes  true  manhood,  and  he  is  now  regarded  more  as  a  pedant 
than  as  a  scholar.  He  died  in  Februarj',  1728.  For  the  benefit  of  young  men,  we  will 
liere  introduce  an  anecdote  connected  with  him.  It  was  thus  related  by  Dr.  Franklin,  to  Samuel,  a 
son  of  Cotton  Mather:  "The  last  time  I  saw  your  father  was  in  the  beginning  of  1724,  when  I 
visited  him  after  my  first  trip  to  Pennsylvania.  He  received  me  in  his  library;  and  on  my  taking 
leave,  showed  me  a  shorter  way  out  of  tlie  house  through  a  narrow  passage,  which  was  crossed  by 
a  beam  overhead.  We  were  still  talking  as  I  withdrew,  he  accompanying  me  behind,  and  I  turn- 
ing partly  toward  Mm,  when  he  said  hastily,  'Stoop!  stoop!'  1  did  not  understand  until  I  felt  my 
head  hit  against  the  beam.  He  was  a  man  that  never  missed  an  occasion  of  giving  instruction, 
and  upon  this  he  said  to  me,  '  You  are  young,  and  have  the  world  before  you ;  stoop  as  you  go 
through,  and  you  will  escape  many  hard  t'nimps.'  This  advice,  thus  beat  into  my  head,  has  fre- 
qucntiy  been  of  use  to  me ;  and  I  often  think  of  it  when  I  see  pride  mortified,  and  misfortunes 
brought  upon  people  by  carrjnng  their  lieads  too  high."  '  Page  130. 

"  This  war  cost  England  one  hundred  and  fifty  mdlions  of  dollars,  in  cash,  besides  a  loan  of  one 
hundred  millions  more.  This  loan  was  the  commencement  of  the  enormous  national  debt  of  En- 
gland, now  [1881]  amounting  to  about  four  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

'  They  also  took  the  English  fort  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  and  several  other  posts  on  that 
island, 

*  Among  their  captives  was  a  Jfrs.  Dustan,  Iier  child,  and  nurse.  Her  in&nt  was  soon  killed, 
and  she  and  her  nurse  were  taken  to  Canada.  A  little  more  than  a  montli  afterward,  Mrs.  D.,  her 
companion,  and  another  prisoner,  killed  ten  of  twelve  sleeping  Indians,  who  had  them  in  custody, 
and  made  their  way  back  to  Haverhill. 

'  Just  liefore  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  a  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  was  established  by 
the  English  government,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  a  general  oversiglit  of  the  American  colonies. 
This  was  a  permanent  commission,  consisting  of  a  president  and  seven  members,  called  Lords  of 
Trade.  This  commission  was  always  an  instrument  of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  royalty,  and,  aa 
will  be  seen,  was  a  powerftU  promoter  of  that  discontent  which  led  to  the  rebellion  of  the  mloniea 
in  1775.  '  Page  130. 
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extended  the  influence  of  France  among  the  dynasties  of  Europe.  These,  and 
some  minor  causes,  impelled  England  again  to  declare  war  against  France.' 
Hostilities  commenced  in  1702,  and  continued  until  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded at  Utrecht,  in  Holland,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1713.  As  usual,  the 
French  and  English  in  America  were  involved  in  this  war ;  and  the  latter  suf- 
fered much  from  the  cruelties  of  the  Indians  who  were  under  the  influence  of 
the  former.     This  is  known  in  America  as 

QUEEN     A  X  X  E  '  S    WAR. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  people  of  New  York  that  the  Fivk 
Natioxs  hafl  made  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  French  in  Canada  [Aug.  4, 
1701  J,  and  thus  became  an  impassable  barrier  against  the  savage  hordes  from 
the  St.  Lawrence.  The  tribes  from  the  Merrimac  to  the  Penobscot  had  made 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  New  England,  in  July,  1703,  but  the  French  induced 
them  to  violate  it ;  and  before  the  close  of  summer,  the  hatchet  fell  ujiou  the 
people  of  the  whole  frontier  from  Casco  to  Wells.  Blootl  flowed  in  almost 
every  valley;  and  early  the  next  spring  [March,  1701J,  a 
large  party  of  French  and  Indians,  under  Major  Hertcl  de 
Rouville,  attacked  Deerfield,  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
applied  the  torch, °  killed  forty  of  the  inhabitants,  and  car- 
ried one  hundred  and  twelve  away  to  the  wilderness. 
Among  these  was  Rev.  John  Williams,  the  minister,  whose 
little  daughter,  after  a  long  residence  w4th  the  Indians,  wiLLi.iJis's  house. 
became  attached  to  them,  and  married  a  Mohawk  chiefs 
Similar  scenes  occurred  at  intervals  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  war. 
Remote  settlements  were  abandoned,  and  the  people  on  the  frontier  collected  in 
fortified  houses,'  and  cultivated  their  fields  in  armed  parties  of  half  a  dozen  or 
more.  This  state  of  things  became  insupportable  to  the  English  colonists,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1707,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire, 
determined  to  chastise  the  French  on  their  eastern  borders.  Connecticut 
refused  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  and  the  three  colonies  alone  prepared  an  arma- 
ment. Early  in  June,  a  thousand  men  under  Colonel  Marsh,  sailed  from  Nan- 
tucket for  Port  Royal, ^  in  Acadie,  convoyed  by  an  English  man-of-war.  The 
French  were  prepared  for  them,  and  nothing  was  effected  except  the  destruction 
of  considerable  property  outside  the  fort.     Three  years  later,  an  armament  left 


'  It  is  known  in  European  history  as  the  War  of  the  Spavufi  Succeast'on. 

'  The  only  house  that  escaped  the  Hames  was  that  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  represented  in 
the  engraving.     It  stood  near  the  eentre  of  the  village,  until  within  a  few  years. 

*  Mrs.  Williams  and  other  captives,  who  were  unalile  to  travel  as  rapidly  as  the  Indians,  were 
murdered.  On  his  arrival  in  Canada,  Mr.  Williams  was  treated  with  respect  by  tlie  Frencli,  and 
after  two  years  of  captivity,  was  ransomed,  and  returned  to  Massachusetts.  The  chief  object  of 'ho 
expedition  to  Deerfield,  appears  to  have  been  to  carry  olT  the  bell  tliat  hung  in  Williams's  church. 
That  bell  was  purchased  the  year  previous  for  the  church  of  Saut  St.  Louis,  at  Caughnawaga,  near 
Montreal.  The  vessel  in  whicli  it  was  brought  from  Havre  was  captured  by  a  New  England  pri- 
vateer, and  the  bell  was  purchased  for  the  Deerfield  meeting-house.  Father  Nicolas,  of  the  church 
at  Caughnawag:i,  accompanied  the  expedition,  and  the  bell  w:is  carried  in  triumph  to  its  original 
destination,  where  it  still  remains.  '  Note  1,  page  127.  '  Page  5S. 
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Boston  [September,  1710],  and,  in  connection  with  a  fleet  from  England,  under 
Colonel  Nicholson,  demanded  and  obtained  a  surrender  of  the  fort  and  garrison 
[Oct.  13J,  at  Port  Royal.  The  name  of  the  place  was  then  changed  to  Anna- 
polis, in  honor  of  the  Queen,  Anne,  and  Acadie  was  annexed  to  the  English 
realm  under  the  title  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland. 

In  July,  the  following  year  [1711],  Sir  Hovendon  Walker  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton, with  an  English  fleet  and  army,  designed  for  the  conquest  of  Canada. 
New  England  promptly  raised  additional  forces,  and  on  the  10th  of  August, 
fifteen  men-of-war  and  forty  transports,  bearing  almost  seven  thousand  troops, 
departed  for  the  St.  Lawrence  to  attack  Quebec.  Walker,  like  Braddock," 
haughtily  refused  to  listen  to  experienced  subordinates,  and  lost  eight  of  his 
ships,  and  almost  a  thousand  men,  on  the  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on 
the  night  of  the  2d  of  September.  Disheartened  by  this  calamity,  Walker 
returned  to  England  with  the  remainder  of  his  fleet,  and  the  colonial  troops 
went  back  to  Boston.  On  hearing  of  this  failure  of  the  naval  expedition,  a 
body  of  troops  marching  from  Albany  to  attack  Montreal,  retraced  their  steps." 
Hostilities  were  now  suspended,  and  in  the  spring  of  1713,  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  [April  11]  at  Utrecht.  The  eastern  Indians  sent  a  flag  to  Bos- 
ton, and  sued  for  peace ;  and  at  Portsmouth  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  an<l 
New  Hampshire  entered  into  a  pacific  compact  [July  24]  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribes. 

A  long  peace  now  ensued,  and  for  thirty  years  succeeding  the  close  of 
Queen  Anne's  War,  the  colonists  enjoyed  comparative  repose.  Then,  again, 
the  selfish  strifes  of  European  monarchs  awakened  the  demon  of  discord,  and  its 
Ijloody  footsteps  were  soon  apparent  along  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  English 
colonies  in  America.  The  interim  had  been  a  period  of  much  political  agitation 
in  Massachusetts,  during  which  a  great  stimulus  h;ul  been  given  to  the  growth 
of  republican  principles.  Disputes,  sometimes  violent,  and  sometimes  in  a  con- 
ciliatory spirit,  had  been  carried  on  between  the  royal  governors  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people ;  the  former  contending  for  prerogatives  and  salaries 
which  the  people  deemed  inadmissible.'  These  internal  disputes  were  arrested 
when  they  heard  tliat  France  had  declared  hostility  to  England  [March  1.'). 
1744].  and  the  colonists  cheerfully  prepared  to  commence  the  contest  known  in 
America  as 

KING     GEORGE'S    "tt^AR.' 

This  war  was  not  productive  of  many  stirring  events  in  America.  The 
principal  and  very  important  one  was  the  capture  of  the  strong  fortress  of 

'  King  William  had  no  children ;  and  Anne,  the  daughter  of  James  tlie  Second  (who  was  mar- 
ried to  Prince  George  of  Denmark),  succeeded  him  as  sovereign  of  England  in  1702.       '  Page  18C. 

^  These  were  four  thousand  in  number,  under  the  command  of  General  Nicholson.  They  were 
furnislied  by  New  York  and  Corniecticut. 

*  Tlie  cliief  topic  of  controversy  was  the  payment  of  salaries.  Governors  Shute,  Burnet  and 
Belcher,  all  contended  for  a  permanent  salary,  but  the  people  claimed  the  right  to  vote  such  salary, 
each  year,  as  the  services  of  the  governor  appeared  justly  to  demand,  A  compromise  was  finally 
eft'ected  by  an  agreement  to  vote  a  certain  sura  each  year.  The  subject  of  salaries  was  a  cause  of 
contention  witli  ilie  royal  governors,  until  tlie  Revolution. 

'  The  liuisband  of  Queen  Anne  died  several  years  previous  to  her  death,  which  occurred  in 
August,  n04.     George,   Elector  of  Hanover,  in  Germany,  w;ia  immediately  proclaimed  King  of 
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Louisburg,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  It  had  been  constructed  by  the 
French  after  the  trea,ty  of  Utrecht,  at  an  expense  of  five  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars,  and  because  of  its  strength,  was  called  The  Gibraltar  of  America. 
William  Shirley,'  a  soldier  and  energetic  statesman,  was  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts when  hostilities  were  proclaimed.  He  immediately  perceived  the 
importance  of  Louisburg  in  the  coming  contest,  and  plans  for  its  capture  were 
speedily  perfected  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.'  Rhode  Island,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Connecticut  furnished  their  proper  quota  of  troops.  New 
York  sent  artillery,  and  Pennsylvania  provisions.  Thus  common  danger  was 
extending  the  idea  of  a  necessity  for  a  union  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies, 
long  before  it  assumed  a  practical  form  in  1754.' 

After  vainly  waiting  for  some  time  in  the  expectation 
of  aid  from  Commodore  Warren  (then  in  the  West  In- 
dies),   the   colonial    forces,    thirty-two   hundred  strong, 
under  the  general  command  of  William 
PepperelV  sailed   [April   4,   1745]    for 
Louisburg.'     At  Canseau  they  were  un- 
expectedly joined  by  the  fleet  of  Warren 
[May  9],  and  on  the  11th  of  May  the 
combined  forces,  four  thousand 
strong,  landed  at  Gabarus  Bay, 
a  short  distance  from  their  des- 
tination.     The  sudden  appear- 
ance  of  this   formidable    arm- 
ament, was  the  first  intimation  capture  of  LouisBnEo  in  1745. 
to  the  French,   that  an  attack 
was  meditated,  and  great  consternation  prevailed  in  the  fortress  and  town.     A 


England,  by  the  title  of  George  the  First.  His  son  George  succeeded  him  in  1727,  and  also 
retained  the  title  and  privileges  of  Elector  of  Hanover.  A  contest  arose  between  Maria  Theresa, 
Empress  of  Hungary,  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  for  the  throne  of  Austria.  The  King  of  England 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  empress,  in  1743,  and  the  King  of  France  took  part  with  her  opponent. 
This  led  France  to  declare  war  against  England — a  contest  known  in  America  as  King  George's 
War,  but  in  Europe,  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession. 

'  William  Shirley  was  born  in  England;  made  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1741;  was  after- 
ward made  governor  of  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  died  at  Roxbury,  near  Boston,  in  1771. 
He  appears  conspicuous  in  history  during  a  portion  of  the  contest  known  in  America  £.s  The  French 
and  Indian  War. 

'  Shirley  proposed  an  expedition,  but  the  Legislature  hesitated.  The  measure  was  finally 
agreed  upon  by  a  majority  of  only  one  vote.  '  Page  183. 

'  Pepperell  was  a  native  of  Maine,  and  a  wealthy  merchant.  He  was  afterward  made  a  bar- 
onet.    He  died  in  1759. 

'  Louisburg  is  on  the  cast  side  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  with  a  fine,  deep  harbor.  The  land- 
ing-place of  tliu  British,  position  of  the  camp,  etc.,  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  map.  "ihe  Royal 
Battery  was  taken  by  four  hundred  men.  When  they  approaclied,  the  French  thouglit  the  whole 
English  army  was  upon  them.  They  immediately  spiked  their  guns  (that  i.s,  drove  iron  spikes  into 
the  touch-holes  of  the  cannons,  so  as  to  make  them  useless),  and  fled  In  the  upper  part  of  the  map 
is  a  profile  of  the  fortifications  at  Louisburg.  It  is  given  here  so  as  to  illustrate  certain  terms  which 
may  be  used  hereafter:  a,  the  glacis,  is  the  extreme  outside  slope  of  tlie  works;  h.  the  banquet,  or 
step  upon  which  the  soldiers  stand  to  fire  over  the  parapet ;  c,  a  covered  way  into  tlie  fort,  under  the 
banquet;  d,  courdnrscarp,  a  bank  or  wall,  outside  the  ditch,  e;f,  the  parapet,  a  protection  for  the  men 
and  guns  ft-om  balls  from  without ;  ij,  the  inner  banquet ;  h,  ramparts — the  most  solid  embankment 
of  the  fortress ;  i  the  last  slope  in  the  interior  of  the  fort,  called  talus. 
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direct  approach  was  difficult  on  account  of  a  morass,  and  a  combined  attack  hy 
sea  and  land  was  carefully  arranged.  The  land  forces  encamped  in  a  curve  in 
rear  of  the  town,  and  detachments  secured  the  French  outposts,  one  after  an- 
other. Cannons  were  dragged  on  sledges  over  the  morass, '  trenches  were  dug, 
batteries  were  erected,  and  a  regular  siege  was  commenced,  on  the  31st  of  May. 
In  the  mean  while.  Commodore  Warren  captured  a  French  ship  of  seventy-four 
guns,  and  secured,  as  prisoners,  over  five  hundred  men,  with  a  large  quantity 
of  military  stores.  While  the  siege  was  in  progress,  other  English  vessels  oi 
war  arrived,  and  the  fleet  and  army  agreed  to  make  a  combined  attack  on  the 
2'Jth  of  June.  Despairing  of  successful  resistance,  the  French  surrendered  the 
fortress,  the  city  of  Louisburg,  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1745.^ 

The  pride  of  France  was  greatly  mortified  by  this  daring  and  successful 
expedition,  and  the  following  year  [1746J  the  Duke  D'Anville  was  sent  with  a 
powerful  naval  armament'  to  recover  the  lost  fortress,  and  to  desolate  the  En- 
glish settlements  along  tlic  seaboard.  Storms  wrecked  many  of  his  vessels,  and 
disease  soon  wasted  hundreds  of  his  men  ;  and  D'Anville,  tiioruughly  dispirited, 
abandoned  the  enterprise  without  striking  a  blow.'  Two  years  afterward  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Ai,x-la-Chdpclle,  in  western  Germany,  when 
it  was  agreed  that  all  prisoners  should  be  released,  and  all  acquisitions  of  prop- 
erty or  territory,  made  by  either  party,  were  to  be  restored.  Both  of  the 
principal  parties  were  heavy  losers  by  the  contest  ;5  while  the  strength  of  tiir 
colonists,  yet  to  be  called  forth  in  a  more  important  struggle,  was  revealed  ai  d 
noted. 

Olil  national  animosities,  religious  dilTerences,  and  recent  causes  for  irrita- 
tion, had  inspired  the  English  and  French  with  intense  mutual  hatred,  when 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  signed  on  the  18th  of  October,  1748.  The 
allefiance  of  Massachusetts  and  its  sister  colonies  to  the  British  crown,  and  the 

o 

acknowledged  duty  of  obedience,  restrained  the  resentment  of  the  American 
people,  while  England  and  France  were  at  peace.  Soon,  disputes  about  local 
boundaries  began,"  and  it  was  not  long  before  preparations  for  war  betwci'n  the 
two  races,  were  visible  in  America.  Then  came  that  final  bloody  struggle  lie- 
tween  the  English  and  French,  for  dominion  in  the  New  World,  known  as  the 
French  and  Indian  WarJ     This  we  shall  consider  hereafter. 


'  Tlie  .artillery  was  commanded  by  Richard  Gridley,  wlio  was  tlio  engineer  of  tlio  continental 
army  at  Boston  in  1775  and  1776.     See  page  234. 

'  The  prizes  and  stores  obtained  by  the  English  amounted,  in  value,  to  little  les.s  than  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

'  It  consisted  of  forty  ships  of  war,  fifly-si.x  transports,  tliirty-five  hundred  men,  .and  forty  thou- 
sand muskets  for  the  use  of  tlio  French  and  Indians  in  Canada. 

*  D'Anville,  with  two  or  three  vessels,  anchored  at  Chebueto  (now  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia),  where 
he  died,  it  is  believed,  by  poison.  His  lieutenant  also  committed  suicide,  in  con.sequence  of  morli- 
fied  pride.  Tliese  disasters  to  the  French  lleet  were  regarded  by  the  people  of  New  England  as  spe- 
cial manifestations  of  Providence  in  their  favor.  Public  thanksgivings  were  ottered ;  and  no  one 
doubted  the  right  of  the  English  to  the  whole  of  Acadie. 

'  Parliament  afterward  reimbursed  to  tlie  colonies  the  cost  of  their  preparations  against  Canada, 
amounting  to  more  than  a  million  of  dollars.     See  page  199. 

°  Page  180.  '  Page  17'.. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

NEW      YORK.        [162  3.] 

The  State  of  New  York  commenced  its  political  career  when  Peter  Minuit,' 
recently  appointed  Governor  of  New  Netherland,"  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam 
(as  the  germ  of  the  present  city  of  New  York  was  called),  in  May,  1G26.  He 
immediately  purchased  of  the  Lidians,  for  about  twenty-four  dollars,  the  whole 
of  the  island  of  Manhattan,'  on  which  the  city  of  New  York  now  stands,  and 
becan  vigorously  to  perfect  the  founding  of  a  State  similar  to  those  of  Holland. 
He  erected  a  strong  fortification  near  the  site  of  the  present  Battery,  and  called 
it  Fort  Amsterdam."  By  conciliatory  measures,  he  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  Indians ;  and  he  also  opened  a  friendly  correspondence  with  the  Puritans  at 
Plymouth.^  The  English  reciprocated  the  friendly  expressions  of  the  Dutch ; 
at  the  same  time,  they  requested  the  latter  not  to  send  their  trappers  quite  as 
far  eastward  as  Narraganset  Bay,  to  catch  otters  and  beavers.'^ 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  emigration  to  New  Netherland,  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company'  offered,  in  1629,  large  tracts  of  land,  and  certain  priv- 
ileges, to  those  persons  who  should  lead  or  send  a  given  number  of  emigrants 
to  occupy  and  till  the  soil.^  Directors  of  the  company'-"  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege,  and  sent  Wouter  (Walter)  Van  Twiller  to  e.^amine  the  country 
and  select  the  lands.  Immigrants  came ;  and  then  were  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  most  noted  of  the  manorial  estates  of  New  York.'"  The  proprietors  were 
called  patroons  (patrons),  and  held  a  high  political  and  social  station  in  the 
New  World. 

The  agent  of  the  Patroons  seems  to  have  performed  his  duty  well,  and  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  colony,  in  1633.  The  beginning  of  Van  Twil- 
ler's  administration  was  marked  by  difficulties  with  the  English  on  the  Con- 

'  Page  93.         ''  Page  72.        '  Note  1,  page  48.         '  See  picture  on  page  144.         *  Page  "3. 

'  Trade  in  furs  was  the  chief  occupation  of  tlie  Dutch  of  New  Netlierland  at  this  time.  They 
became  expert  trappers,  and  were  seen  as  far  east  as  Nantucket,  and  even  Cape  Cod.  The  trade 
soon  became  profitable  to  the  Company.  Tlie  first  year's  remittance  of  furs  to  Amsterdam  was 
valued  at  $11,000.  Tliis  trade  greatly  increased;  and  before  the  troubles  with  the  Indians  in  1G4U, 
the  value  of  furs  sent  to  Holland,  annually,  was  more  than  $60,000.  '  Page  72. 

°  The  land  was  to  be  fairly  purchased  of  the  Indians,  and  then  the  title  was  to  lie  confirmed  by 
the  Dutch  government.  The  privileges  granted  to  the  purchasers  made  them,  in  a  degree,  feudal 
)ords  [note  16,  page  62],  yet  they  were  exempted  fi'ora  paying  tribute  to  supreme  authority. 

'  KiUiuu  Tan  Rensselaer,  who  purchased  a  tract  at  Fort  Orange  (Albany) ;  Samuel  CJodyn  and 
Samuel  Bloemart,  who  selected  lands  in  West  Jersey,  on  the  Delaware;  and  Michael  Pauw,  wlios.' 
domain  Included  Jersey  City  and  vicinity.     See  page  94. 

'"  Van  Rensselaer.  A  larger  portion  of  the  landlii  Albany  and  Rensselaer  counties,  oneo 
liiu'tions  of  the  first  Patroon"s  estates,  has  passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the  family.  After 
I.S40.  many  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  were  witnessed  on  those  lands,  growing  out  of 
lisiiutcs  with  tenants,  when  they  were  called  upon  to  pay  even  the  almost  nominal  rent  which 
was  demanded.  Social  and  political  questions  arose  and  produced  two  strong  parties.  _  Tlie 
opposition  of  the  tenantry  was  termed  AiiU-Rentism.  Conciliatory  measures  were  finally 
proposed  by  a  purchaser  of  a  large  portion  of  tlie  ancient  manor,  in  Albany  county,  by  which 
the  tenants  were  allowed  to  buy  the  land,  and  obtain  a  title  in  fee-simple.  In  time,  the  whole 
estate  will  thus  pass  into  the  hands  of  numeroiu  new  owners.  These  angry  disputes  have  al- 
ready become  items  of  past  history. 
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necticut  River.'  He  •was  more  distintfuishecl  for  his  marriage  connection  with 
Van  Rensselaer,  one  of  the  Pairoons,  than  for  any  administrative  quahties. 
Yet  circumstances  favored  the  advancement  of  the  colony,  and  he  ruled  quite 
satisfactorily,  especially  to  the  company,  whose  interests  he  faithfully  served. 
He  was  succeeded  in  office,  in  May,  1638,  by  Sir  William  Keift,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  Swedish  colony'  were  seating  themselves  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware.  Keift  was  a  bold,  rapacious,  and  unscrupulous  man,  and  soon 
brought  serious  trouble  upon  the  people.  He  began  a  tyrannous  rule  by  con- 
centrating executive  power  in  his  own  hands ;  and  his  administration  was  a 
stormy  and  unfortunate  one.  The  sum  of  its  record  is  a  tale  of  continual  strife 
with  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,^  the  English  on  the  Connecticut,'  the  Indians 
all  around  him,  and  the  colonists  at  his  door.  His  difficulties  with  the  Indians 
proved  the  most  disastrous  of  all,  and  finally  wrought  his  own  downfall.  Pre- 
vious to  his  arrival,  the  intercourse  of  the  Dutch  with  the  natives  had  been 
quite  friendly.'  The  fur  trade  was  extending,  and  trappers  and  traders  were 
all  abroad  among  the  native  tribes.  These  carried  a  demon  of  discord  with 
them.  They  furnished  the  Indians  with  rvni,  and  quarrels  and  murders  en- 
sued. The  avaricious  Keift  also  demanded  tribute  of  wampum^  and  beaver- 
skins  from  the  River  tri'jcs  ;  and  in  a  short  time  their  friendship  for  the  Dutch 
became  weakened. 

A  crisis  came.  Some  Raritan'  Indians  in  New  Jersey  were  accused  of  rob- 
bery. Keift  sent  an  armed  force  to  punish  them  [July,  1640],  and  blood 
flowed.  Several  Indians  were  killed,  and  their  crops  were  destroyed.  Savage 
vengeance  did  not  slumber  long.  The  Raritans  murdered  four  planters  on 
Staten  Island  [Juno,  1641],  and  destroyed  considerable  property.^  An  e.xpe- 
dition  sent  to  punish  the  offenders  was  unsuccessful.  Soon  afterward,  a  young 
Westchester  Indian,  whose  uncle  had  been  murdered  by  a  Hollander,  near 
where  the  Halls  of  Justice  now  stand,'  revenged  the  murder,  according  to  the 
customs  of  his  people,'"  by  killing  an  inoffensive  Dutchman  living  at  Turtle 
Bay."  His  tribe  refused  to  surrender  him  on  the  demand  of  Keift,  and  the 
governor  determined  to  make  war  upon  all  the  offending  savages. 

The  people  of  New  Netherland  had  already  begun  to  murmur  at  Keift"s 
course,  and  they  charged  the  troubles  with  the  Indians  directly  upon  him.  Un- 
willing to  assume  the  entire  responsibility  of  a  war,  himself,  the  governor  called 
a  meeting  [Aug.  23,  1G41]  of  the  heads  of  families  in  New  Amsterdam  for 
consultation.  They  promptly  chose  "  twelve  select  men"  [August  29],  with  De 

'  Page  85.  '  Page  93.  '  Page  93.  *  Page  85. 

'■  The-  Duffh  had  made  a  settlement,  and  built  a  fort  at  Albany  [page  72],  and  made  a  treaty  of 
friendship  with  tlie  Moliawkg  [page  23].  This  the  River  Indians,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  New  Amster- 
dam, did  not  lil<e,  for  the  Moliawl<s  were  their  oppressors.  °  Note  2,  page  13. 

'  A  tribe  of  the  Lenni-Lenapes.     Page  16. 

'  This  plantation  belonged  to  De  Vries  [note  2,  page  92],  who  was  a  friend  of  the  Indians. 

'  On  Center  street.  New  York  city.  There  wa.s  oiico  a  fresh-water  pond  there,  surrounded  by 
the  forest. 

'°  The  Indians  had  a  custom  concerning  an  avenger  of  blood,  similar  to  that  of  the  Jew.s.  It  wan 
the  duty  and  the  privilege  for  the  next  of  kin  to  the  murdered  man,  to  avenge  his  blood  by  killing 
the  murderer.     The  Indians  took  tlie  Ufe  of  any  of  the  tribe  of  t!ie  offender. 

"  At  the  foot  of  Forty-fifth  street,  on  the  East  River. 
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Vries'  at  their  head,  to  act  for  them  ;  and  this  ivas  the  first  representative 
assembly  ever  formed  among  Europeans  on  Manhattan  Island.  They  did  not 
agree  with  the  governors  hostile  views ;  and  Keift  finding  them  not  only  op- 
posed to  his  war  designs,  but  that  they  were  also  taking  cognizance  of  alleged 
grievances  of  the  people,  dissolved  them,  in  February,  1642.  Finally,  the 
commission  of  other  murders  by  Indians,  and  the  presence  of  a  body  of  Mo- 
hawks, who  had  come  down  to  exact  tribute  from  the  River  tribes,  concurred 
with  the  changed  opinions  of  some  leading  citizens  of  New  Amsterdam,  to 
make  Keift  resolve  to  embrace  this  opportunity  to  chastise  the  savages.  A 
large  number  of  them  had  fled  before  the  Mohawks,  and  sought  shelter  with 
the  Hackensacks,  near  Hoboken,  and  there  craved  the  protection  of  the  Dutch. 
Now  was  offered  an  opportunity  for  a  wise  and  humane  governor  to  make  a 
covenant  of  peace  and  friendship ;  but  Keift  could  not  be  satisfied  without  a 
flow  of  blood.  At  midnight,  in  February,  1643,  a  body  of  Hollanders  and  Mo- 
hawks crossed  the  Hudson,  fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  fugitives,  and  before  the 
dawn,  they  massacred  almost  a  hundred  men,  women,  and  children.  Many 
were  driven  from  the  cliffs  at  Hoboken  into  the  freezing  flood ;  and  at  sunrLso 
the  bloody  marauders  returned  to  New  Amsterdam  with  thirty  prisoners,  and 
the  heads  of  several  Indians. 

The  fiery  hatred  and  vengeance  of  all  the  surrounding  tribes  were  aroused 
by  this  massacre,  and  a  fierce  war  was  soon  kindled.  Villages  and  farms  were 
desolated,  and  white  people  were  butchered  wherever  they  were  found  by  the 
incensed  Indians."  The  Long  Island  tribes,'  hitherto  friendly,  joined  their  kin- 
dred, and  the  very  existence  of  the  Dutch  colony  was  menaced.  Fortunately 
for  the  settlers,  that  eminent  peace-maker,  Roger  Williams,*  arrived  [1643],  to 
embark  for  England,^  and  he  pacified  the  savages,  and  secured  a  brief  repose  for 
the  colony.  But  the  war  was  soon  renewed,  and  for  two  years  the  colony  suf- 
fered dreadfully.  Having  no  competent  leader,  they  employed  Captain  Jobn 
Underbill,'  who  successfully  beat  back  and  defeated  the  Indians,  and  hostilities 
ceased.  The  Mohaw'^s  came  and  claimed  sovereignty  over  the  River  Indians, 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Dutch,  and  the  hatchet  was  buried. 

The  conduct  of  Governor  Keift  was  so  offensive  to  the  colonists  and  the 
Company,  that  he  was  recalled,  and  he  sailed  for  Europe  in  1647,  in  a  richly 
laden  vessel.  It  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  there  he  perished. 
He  had  already  been  succeeded  in  office  [May,  27,  1647],  by  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
lately  governor  of  Cura';oa,  a  soldier  of  eminence,  and  possessed  of  every  requis- 
ite for  an  efficient  administration  of  government.  His  treatment  of  the  Indians 
was  very  kind  and  just,  and  they  soon  exhibited  such  friendship  for  the  Dutch, 
that  Stuyvesant  was  falsely  charged  with  a  design  to  employ  them  in  murder- 
ing the  English  in  New  England.'     Long  accustomed,  as  a  mihtary  leader,  to 

'  Note  2,  page  92. 

''  It  was  during  this  frenzy  of  revenge  that  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  who  had  been  banished  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  had  taken  up  her  residence  near  the  present  New  Roci'.elle,  Westchester  County, 
New  Tork,  was  murdered,  with  all  her  family.  The  stream  upon  which  she  lived  is  yet  known  a3 
Hutchinson's  River.  =  Page  21.  <  Page  87.  "  Page  91.  '  Page  87. 

'  See  page  121.   This  idea  prevaUed,  because  during  almost  the  entire  winter  of  1652-3,  Ninigrtl 
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arbitrary  rule,  lie  was  stern  and  inflexible,  but  he  had  the  reputation  of  an 
honest  man.  He  immediately  commenced  much  needed  reforms :  and  during 
his  whole  administration,  which  was  ended  by  the  subjugation  of  the  Dutch  by 
the  English,'  in  16G4,  he  was  the  faithful  and  energetic  defender  of  the  integ- 


rity of  the  province  against  its  foes.  By  prudent  management  he  avoided  col- 
lisions with  the  English,  and  peaceably  ended  boundary  disputes"  with  them  in 
the  autumn  of  1650.  This  cause  for  irritation  on  his  eastern  frontier  beincr 
removed,  Stuyvesant  turned  his  attention  to  the  growing  power  of  the  Swedes, 
on  the  Delaware. 

Governor  Stuyvesant  built  Fort  Casimir,  on  the  site  of  the  present  New 

and  two  other  Narragansett  sachems  had  been  in  New  Amsf  erdam,  and  on  tctv  friendly  terms  with 
Stujresant.  These  sachems,  who  were  true  Triends  of  tlie  English,  positi^  ely  disclaimed  all  bad 
intentions  on  the  part  of  Stuyvesant,  and  yet  historians  of  the  present  day  repeat  the  slander. 

'  Page  144. 

'  See  page  85.  He  went  to  Hartford,  and  there  made  a  treaty  which  fixed  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  New  Netherland  nearly  on  the  line  of  the  present  division  between  New  York  and  Connecti- 
cut, and  across  Long  Island,  at  Oyster  Bay,  thirty  miles  eastward  of  New  York.  The  Dutch  claims 
to  lands  on  the  Connecticut  River  were  extinguished  by  this  treaty.  From  the  beginning  of  diffi- 
culties, the  Dutch  were  clearly  i'j  the  right.  This  was  acknowledged  by  impartial  and  just  New 
Englanders.  In  a  manuscript  letter  before  me,  from  Edward  "R'inslow  to  Governor  Wintlirop.  dated 
at  •Marshfield,  2d  of  6th  month,  1644,"  in  which  he  replies  to  a  charge  of  being  favorable  to  the 
Dutch,  in  some  respects,  he  says  that  he  had  asserted  in  substance,  that  he  "  would  not  defend  the 
Haritbrd  men's  cause,  for  they  had  hitherto  (or  thus  long)  wronged  the  Dutch." 
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Castle,  in  Delaware,  in  1651.  This  was  soon  seized  by  the  Swedes,  and  the 
garrison  made  prisoners.  The  States-General'  resolved  to  prevent  further 
trouble  with  these  enterprising  neighbors  of  the  Dutch,  and  for  this  purpose, 
gave  Stuyvesant  full  liberty  to  subjugate  the  Swedes.  At  the  head  of  six  hun- 
dred men,  he  sailed  for  the  Delaware,  in  August.  1655,  and  by  the  middle  of 
October,  he  had  captured  all  the  Swedish  fortresses,  and  sent  the  governor 
(Risingh)  and  several  other  influential  men,  to  Europe.  Some  of  the  settlers 
withdrew  to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  but  the  great  body  of  them  quietly  sub- 
mitted, took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  States-General  of  Holland,  and  con- 
tinued in  peaceable  possession  of  their  property.  Thus,  after  an  existence  of 
about  seventeen  years  [1638 — 1655J,  New  Sweden'  disappeared  by  absorp- 
tion into  New  Netherland. 

New  trouble  now  appeared,  but  it  was  soon  removed.  While  Stuyvesant 
and  his  soldiery  were  absent  on  the  Delaware,  some  Indians,  who  were  not  yet 
reconciled  to  the  Dutch,  menaced  New  Amsterdam.''  The  return  of  the  gov- 
ernor produced  quiet,  for  they  feared  and  respected  him,  and,  for  eight  year.s, 
the  colony  was  very  little  disturbed  by  external  causes.  Then  the  Esopus 
Indians  suddenly  fell  upon  the  Dutch  settlements  [June,  1663]  at  Wiltwyck 
(now  Kingston,  in  Ulster  County),'  and  killed  and  captured  sixty-five  of  the  in- 
habitants. Stuyvesant  promptly  sent  a  sufficient  force  to  chastise  them ;  and  so 
thoroughly  was  the  errand  performed,  that  the  Indians  sued  for  peace  in  May, 
1664,  and  made  a  treaty  of  fi-iendship. 

External  difficulties  gave  Stuyvesant  little  more  trouble  than  a  spirit  opposed 
to  his  aristocratic  views,  which  he  saw  manifested  daily  around  him.  While  he 
had  been  judiciously  removing  all  cause  for  ill-feeling  with  his  neighbors,  there 
was  a  power  at  work  within  his  own  domain  which  gave  him  great  uneasiness. 
The  democratic  seed  planted  by  the  Twelve,  in  Keift's  time,^  had  begun  to  grow^ 
vigorously  under  the  fostering  care  of  a  few  enlightened  Hollanders,  and  some 
Puritans  who  had  settled  in  New  Netherland.  The  latter,  by  their  applause 
of  English  institutions,  had  diffused  a  desire  among  the  people  to  partake  of  the 
blessings  of  English  liberty,  as  they  understood  it,  and  as  it  appeared  in  New 
England.  Stuyvesant  was  an  aristocrat  by  birth,  education,  and  pursuit,  and 
vehemently  opposed  every  semblance  of  democracy.  At  the  beginning  he  found 
himself  at  variance  with  the  people.  At  length  an  assembly  of  two  deputies 
from  each  village  in  New  Netherland,  chosen  by  the  inhsibitants,  convened  at 
New  Amsterdam  [December,  1653],  without  the  approbation  of  the  governor. 
It  was  a  spontaneous,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  governor,  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment. Their  proceedings  displeased  him ;  and  finding  argument  of  no  avail,  he 
exercised  his  official  prerogative,  and  commanded  obedience  to  liis  will.  The 
people  grew  bolder  at  every  rebuff,  and  finally  they  not  only  resisted  taxation^ 
but  openly  expressed  a  willingness  to  bear  English  rule  for  the  sake  of  enjoying 
English  liberty. 

The  opportunity  for  a  change  of  rulers  was  not  long  delayed.     A  crisis  in 

■  Note  7,  page  59  '  Page  93.  '  Page  139.  ♦  Pago  233.  '  Page  140. 
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the  affairs  of  New  Netherland  now  approached.  Charles  the  Second,  of  En- 
(rland,  without  any  fiiir  pretense  to  title,  gave  the  whole  territory  of  New 
Netherland  [March  22,  1664J  to  his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York,'  The  duke 
sent  an  English  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls,"  to 
secure  the  gift ;  and  on  the  3d  of  September,  1UG4,  the  red  cross  of  St.  George^ 
floated  in  triumph  over  the  fort,  and  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam  was  changed 
to  New  York.'  It  was  an  easy  conquest,  for,  while  the  fortifications  and  other 
means  of  defense  were  very  weak,  the  people  were  not  unwilling  to  try  English 
rule.  Stuyvesant  began  to  make  concessions  to  the  people,  when  it  was  too 
lite,  and  when  his  real  strength,  the  popular  will,  had  departed  from  him.  He 
hesitated  long  before  he  would  sign  the  articles  of  capitulation ;  and  thus,  until 
the  end,  he  was  faithful  to  his  employers,  the  Dutch  West  India  Company.'' 
With  the  capital,  the  remainder  of  the  province  passed  into  the  hand.-;  of  the 
English;  and  early  in  October,  1664,  New  Netherland  was  acknowledged  a 
part  of  the  British  realm,  and  Nicolls,  the  conqueror  became  governor."  Let 
us  now  consider 

NEW  YORK  UNDER  THE  ENGLISH. 

Very  soon  after  the 
conquest  the  people  of 
New  Y^ork'  perceived 
that  a  change  of  masters 
did  not  enhance  their 
prosperity  and  happiness. 
They  were  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  a  representative  government ;  and 
their  taxes,  to  support  a  government  in  which  they  had  no  voice,  were  increased. 
Lovelace,  the  successor  of  Nicolls,  in  1667,  increased  their  burdens ;  and  when 
they  sent  a  respectful  protest  to  him,  he  ordered  the  paper  to  be  burned  by 
the  common  hangman.  Like  a  petty  tyrant,  he  declared  that  tlie  peoi)le 
siiould  have  "  liberty  for  no  thought  but  how  to  pay  their  ta.ves."  But  the 
people  did  think  of  something  else,  and  were  on  the  eve  of  open  rebellion  when 

'  rage  94.  '  Note  6,  page  123. 

'  Tlie  royal  standard  of  England  is  sometimes  so  named  because  it  bears  a  red  cross,  wliich  is 
ealled  the  "cross  of  St,  George,"  tlie  patron  saint  of  Great  Britain.  After  the  union  with  Scotland 
[note  1,  page  63],  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew  (in  the  form  of  an  X),  was  addod,  and  is  now  seen  on 
the  British  flag.  In  the  centre  are  the  royal  arms.  This  Union,  a.s  the  figure  is  called,  was  borne 
upon  tlie  American  flag.s,  .sometimes,  until  after  the  Bcclaration  of  Independence,  in  1776.  It  was 
Mpon  the  flag  of  thirteen  stnpe.s.  alternate  red  and  white,  which  'Washington  caused  to  be  unfurled 
at  Cambridge,  on  the  first  day  of  that  year.     See  page  245. 

'  The  name  of  Fort  Orange  settlement  [note  9,  page  139],  was  changed  to  Albany,  one  of  the 
duke's  titles.  '  Page  72 

°  We  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  fact,  that  before  Nicolls  was  dispatched,  the  duke,  being  cer- 
tain of  victory,  sold  that  part  of  New  Netherland  now  included  in  New  Jersey,  to  other  parties. 
[See  page  94.]  Long  Island,  which  had  been  previously  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  was  pur- 
chased liy  the  Dutch,  in  total  disregard  of  the  claims  of  tJonnecticut.  The  colonies  on  the  Delaware 
remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York,  and  were  governed  by  deputies. 

'  The  above  picture  is  a  correct  view  of  the  city  of  New  Yoi'k  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago. 
It  is  now  [1883]  the  largest  city  on  the  Ainerican  continent.  ()ii  the  left  of  the  picture  is  seen  Port 
Amsterdam,  with  the  church  and  Governor's  house  within  it,  and  a  windmill.  The  point  of 
Manhattan  Island,  from  the  present  Battery  Place  to  the  foot  of  Wall-street,  is  here  seen. 
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the  clouds  of  national  war  overshadowed  local  difficulties.  War  again  com- 
menced between  England  and  Holland  in  1672,  and  in  July  the  following  year, 
a  Dutch  squadron  sailed  up  the  Bay  of  New  York,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
governor,  took  possession  of  the  fort  and  town  [August  9th,  1673]  without 
giving  a  shot.  The  easy  conquest  was  the  work  of  treason  ;  yet,  as  the  royal 
libertine  (Charles  the  Second)  on  the  throne  of  England  doubtless  shared  in  the 
bribe,  the  traitor  went  unpunished. '  New  Jersey  and  the  Territories  of  Dela- 
ware' yielded,  and  for  sixteen  months  [from  July,  1673,  to  November,  1674J 
New  York  was  again  New  Netherlands.  When  the  two  nations  made  a  treaty 
of  peace,  the  province  was  restored  to  the  English,  and  remained  in  their  pos- 
session until  our  Independence  was  declared  in  1776.^  These  changes  raised 
some  doubts  concerning  the  validity  of  the  duke's  title,  and  the  king  gave  him 
another  grant  in  July,  1674.  Sir  Edmond  Andros*  was  appointed  governor 
under  the  new  charter,  and  continued  arbitrary  rule  with  increased  rigor.° 

At  the  close  of  1683,  Governor  Andros  returned  to  England,  when  the 
duke  (who  was  a  Roman  Catholic)  appointed  Thomas  Dongan,  of  the  same 
faith,  to  succeed  him.  In  the  mean  while,  the  duke  bad  listened  to  the  judicious 
advice  of  William  Penn,  and  instructed  Dongan  to  call  an  assembly  of  repre- 
sentatives. They  met  [October  17,  1683],  and  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of 
the  govei'nor,  a  Charter  of  Liberties  was  established,"  and  the  permanent 
foundation  of  a  representative  government  was  laid.  The  people  rejoiced  in  the 
change,  and  were  heartily  engaged  in  the  efforts  to  perfect  a  wise  and  liberal 
government,  when  the  duke  was  elevated  to  the  throne,  as  James  the  Second, 
on  the  death  of  Charles,  in  February,  1685.  As  king,  he  refused  to  confirm 
the  privileges  which,  as  duke,  he  had  granted ;  and  having  determined  to  intro- 
duce the  Roman  Catholic  religion  into  the  province  as  the  esta))lislied  church, 
he  commenced  by  efforts  to  enslave  the  people.  A  direct  tax  was  ordered ;  the 
printing  press — the  right  arm  of  knowledge  and  freedom — was  forbidden  a 
place  in  the  colony  ;  and  the  provincial  offices  were  filled  by  Roman  Catholics. 
These  proceedings  gave  pain  to  the  liberal-minded  Dongan ;  and  when  the  king, 
in  his  religious  zeal,  instructed  the  governor  to  introduce  French  priests  among 
the  Five  Nations,'  he  resisted  the  measure  as  highly  inexpedient."     His  firm- 

'  The  traitor  was  Captain  John  Manning,  the  commandant  of  the  fort.  He  was,  doubtless, 
bribed  by  the  Dutch  commander;  and  the  fact  that  the  king  screened  him  from  punishment,  gave 
the  color  of  truth  to  the  charge  that  the  monarch  shared  in  the  bribe-  '  Page  96. 

^  Page  251.  *  Page  129. 

'  The  duke  claimed  the  country  from  the  Connecticut  River  to  Cape  Henlopen.  Andros 
attempted  to  exercise  authority  ea.stward  of  the  line  agreed  upon  b.y  the  Dutch  and  the  ConnecticuS 
people  [note  2,  page  142],  and  went  to  Saybrook  in  the  summer  of  1676,  with  an  armed  party,  to 
enforce  the  claim.  He  met  witli  such  resistance,  that  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  New  York 
without  accomplishing  his  design.     See  page  116. 

The  Assembly  consisted  of  the  governor  and  ten  councillors,  and  seventeen  deputies  elected 
hy  tlie  freeholders.  They  adopted  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  and  asserted  the  principle,  so  nobly 
(ought  for  a  hundred  years  later,  that  famitum  and  representation  are  inseparable ;  in  other  words — 
t)iat  taxes  can  not  he  levied  mtliout  the  consent  of  the  people,  expressed  by  their  representatives. 
At  this  time  the  colony  was  divided  into  twelve  counties.  '  Page  23. 

'  This  measure  would  have  given  the  French,  in  Canada,  an  influence  over  the  Indians  that 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  Englisli  power  on  tlie  Continent.  The  Five  Nations  remained  tlie  fast 
friends  of  the  EngUsh,  and  stood  as  a  powerful  barrier  against  the  French,  when  the  latter  twice 
invaded  the  Iroquois  territory,  in  endeavors  to  reach  the  English,  at  Albany. 
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ness  guve  the  people  confidence,  and  they  were  again  on  the  eve  of  open  rebel- 
lion, wlien  the  intelligence  of  the  flight  of  James,  and  the  accession  of  William 
and  Mary'  reached  them.  They  immediately  appointed  a  committee  of  safety, 
and  with  almost  unanimous  voice,  sanctioned  the  conduct  of  Jacob  Leisler  (an 
influential  merchant  and  commander  of  the  militia),  who  had  taken  possession 
of  the  fort  in  the  name  of  the  new  sovereigns,  and  by  order  of  the  inhabitants. 
Afraid  of  the  people,  Nicholson,  the  successor  of  Dongan,  fled  on  board  a  vessel 
and  departed,  and  the  people  consented  to  Leisler's  assuming  the  functions  of 
governor  until  a  new  one  should  be  appointed.  The  aristocracy  and  the  magis- 
trates were  offended,  and  denouncing  Leisler  as  a  usurper,  they  accused  him 
of  treason,  when  Governor  Sloughter  arrived,  in  1G91. 

Leisler,  in  the  mean  while,  conducted  affairs  with  prudence  and  energy. 
Having  the  sanction  of  the  people,  he  needed  no  further  authority ;  and  when  a 
letter  from  the  British  ministers  arrived  [December,  1689],  directed  to  Gov- 
ernor Nicholson,  "  or,  in  his  absence,  to  such  as,  for  the  time  being,"  conducted 
affairs,  he  considered  it  as  fairly  addressed  to  himself  Milborne,  his  son-in-law, 
acted  as  his  deputy,  and  was  included  in  the  accusations  of  the  magistrates, 
who  had  now  retired  to  Albany.  They  held  Fort  Orange'  until  the  invasion 
of  the  French,  in  February,  1690,'  when  they  felt  the  necessity  of  claiming 
the  protection  of  the  government  at  New  York.  They  then  yielded,  and 
remained  comparatively  quiet  until  the  arrival  of  Richard  Ingoldsby,  Sloughter's 
lieutenant,  early  in  1691.  That  ofiicer  announced  the  appointment  of  Henry 
Sloughter  as  governor  ;  and  without  producing  any  credentials  of  authority,  he 
haughtily  demanded  of  Leisler  [February  9,  1691]  the  surrender  of  the  fort. 
Of  course  Leisler  refused  compliance ;  but  as  soon  as  Sloughter  arrived  [March 
29],  he  sent  a  messenger  to  announce  his  desire  to  surrender  all  authority  into 
liis  hands.  Leisler's  enemies  had  resolved  on  his  destruction ;  and  when  he 
came  forward  to  deliver  the  fort,  in  person,  he  and  his  son-in-law  were  seized 
and  cast  into  prison.  They  were  tried  on  a  charge  of  treason,  found  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  suffer  death.  Sloughter  withheld  his  signature  to  their 
death  warrant ;  but,  when  made  drunk  at  a  dinner  party  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, he  put  his  name  to  tlie  fatal  instrument.  Before  he  became  sober.  Leisler 
and  Milborne  were  suspended  upon  a  gallows  on  the  verge  of  Beekman's  swamp 
May  26,  1691],  where  Tammany  Hall — fronting  on  the  City  Hall  Park.  New 
York — now  stands.  These  were  the  proto-martyrs  of  popular  liberty  in 
America.' 

Henry  Sloughter  was  a  weak  and  dissolute  man,  yet  he  came  with  an  earn- 
est desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  colonists.  He  convened  a  popular 
assembly,  and  formed  a  constitution,  which  provided  for  trial  by  jury,  and  an 
exemption  from  taxes,  except  by  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple.     Light  was  thus  dawning  hopefully  upon  the  province,  when  delirium 

'  Xote  7,  papre  113.  "  Note  9,  page  139. 

°  At  this  time,  Schenectada  was  desolated.     See  page  131. 

*  Their  estates  were  confiscated ;  but  after  a  lapse  of  several  years,  and  when  the  violence  of 
Vartv  spirit  had  subsided,  the  property  was  restored  to  their  famihes. 
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tremens,  at  the  close  of  a  drunken  revel,  ended  the  administration  and  the  life 
of  the  governor  [August  2,  1691J,  in  less  than  three  months  after  the  murder 
of  Leisler  and  Milborne.  He  was  succeeded  by  Benjamin  Fletcher,  a  man  of 
violent  passions,  and  quite  as  weak  and  dissolute,  who  became  the  tool  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  was  hated  by  the  people.  Party  spirit,  engendered  by  the 
death  of  Leisler,  bui-ned  intensely  during  the  whole  administration  of  Fletcher ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  French  and  Indians,  under  the  guidance  of  Frontenac, 
the  able  Governor  of  Canada,'  were  traversing  the  northern  frontiers  of  the 
province.  Fletcher  prudently  listened  to  the  advice  of  Slajor  Schuyler,"  of 
Albany,  respecting  the  Indians;  and  under  his  leadership,  the  English,  and 
their  unwavering  allies,  the  Five  Nations,  successfully  beat  back  the  foe  to 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  so  desolated  the  French  settlements  in  1692,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Champlain,^  that  Frontenac  was  glad  to  remain  quiet  at 
Montreal. 

A  better  ruler  for  New  York  now  appeared.  The  Earl  of  Bellomont,  an 
honest  and  enei-getic  Irish  peer,  succeeded  Fletcher  in  1698 ;  and  the  following 
year,  New  Hampshire*  and  Massachusetts^  were  placed  under  his  jurisdiction. 
He  commenced  reform  with  great  earnestness,  and  made  vigorous  efforts  to  sup- 
press piracy,"  which  had  become  a  fearful  scourge  to  the  infant  commerce  of 
the  colonists.  With  Robert  Livingston'  and  others,  he  fitted  out  an  expedition 
under  the  famous  Captain  Kidd,  to  destroy  the  buccaneers.  Kidd,  himself,  was 
afterward  hung  for  piracy  [1701],  and  the  governor  and  his  sons  were  charged 
with  a  participation  in  his  guilt.  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
wealthy  men  in  the  colony  e.xpected  a  share  in  the  plunder,  and  that  Kidd,  as  a 
scape-goat  for  the  sins  of  the  others,  was  the  victim  of  a  political  conspiracy.' 

Unfortunately  for  the  colony,  death  removed  Bellomont,  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1701,  when  his  liberal  policy  was  about  to  bear  fruit'.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Edward  Hyde  (afterward  Lord  Cornbury),"  a  libertine  and  a  knave, 
who  cursed  the  province  with  misrule  for  seven  years.  He  was  a  bigot,  too, 
and  persecuted  all  denominations  of  Christians,  except  those  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  embezzled  the  public  moneys,  involved  himself  in  heavy  debts, 
and  on  all  occasions  was  the  practical  enemy  of  popular  freedom.     The  people 


'  From  1618  to  1682,  and  again  from  1689  to  1698,  when  he  died,  at  the  age  of  77. 

"  Peter  Scliuyler.  He  was  mayor  of  Albany,  and  acquired  unbounded  influence  over  tlio  Five 
Nations  of  Indians.     See  page  23. 

'  Schuyler's  force  was  about  three  hundred  Mohawk's,  and  as  many  Enghsh.  They  slew  about 
three  hundred  of  the  French  and  Indians,  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake.       ■*  Page  79.      '  Page  117 

°  Because  Spain  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  the  West  India  seas,  her  commerce  in  that  region 
was  regarded  as  fair  plunder.  Privateer  commissions  were  readily  granted  by  the  English,  French, 
and  Dutch  governments  ;  and  daring  spirits  from  all  countries  were  found  under  their  flags.  The 
buccaneers,  as  they  were  called,  became  very  numerous  and  powerful,  and  at  length  depredated 
upon  English  commerce  as  well  as  Spanish.  Privateers,  or  those  legally  authorized  to  seize  the  prop- 
erty of  an  enemy,  became  jnrates,  or  sea  robbers.     Privateering  is  only  legalized  piracy. 

'  An  immigrant  from  Scotland,  and  ancestor  of  the  Livingston  family  in  this  country.  He  was 
connected,  by  marriage,  with  the  Van  Rensselaer  and  Schuyler  families;  and  in  1685,  he  received 
from  governor  Dongan  a  grant  of  a  feudal  principality  (see  patroon,  page  139)  on  the  Hudson,  yet 
known  .as  Livingston's  Manor. 

"  King  William  himself  was  a  shareholder  in  the  enterprise  for  which  Kidd  was  fitted  out.  Kidd 
appeared  pulilicly  in  Boston,  where  lie  was  arrested,  then  sent  to  England,  tried,  and  executed. 

"  Page  161. 
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finally  demanded  and  obtained  his  recall,  and  the  moment  his  official  career 
ceased,  in  1708,  his  creditors  cast  him  into  prison,  where  he  remained  until  his 
accession  to  the  peerage,  on  the  death  of  his  father.'  From  this  period  until 
the  arrival  of  William  Cosby,  as  governor  [1732],  the  royal  representatives,' 
unable  to  resist  the  ■will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  by  the  Assembly,  allowed 
democratic  principles  to  grow  and  bear  fruit.' 

The  popular  will  and  voice  now  began  to  be  potential  in  the  administration 
of  public  afiairs.  Rip  Van  Dam,  "a  man  of  the  people,"  was  acting  governor 
when  Cosby  came.  They  soon  quarreled,  and  two  violent  parties  arose — the 
democratic,  which  sided  with  A'an  Dam,  and  the  aristocratic,  which  supported 
the  governor.  Each  party  had  the  control  of  a  newspaper,'  and  the  war  of 
words  raged  violently  for  a  long  time.  The  governor,  unable  to  compete  with 
his  opponent,  finally  ordered  the  arrest  of  Zenger  [November,  1734],  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  democratic  paper,  on  a  charge  of  libel.  After  an  imi}risonment  of 
thirty-five  weeks,  Zenger  was  tried  by  a  jury,  and  acquitted,  in  July,  1735. 
He  was  defended  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  presented  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  New  York  with  a  gold  bo.x,  as  a  token  of  their 
esteem  for  his  noble  advocacy  of  popular  rights.  Then  was  distinctly  drawn 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  republicans  and  royalLsts  (Whigs  and  Tories),' 
which  continued  prominent  until  the  war  of  the  revolution  was  ended  in  1783. 

From  the  arrival  of  Cosby  until  the  commencement  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war,"  the  history  of  New  York  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  records  of 
party  strife,  and  presents  very  little  matter  of  interest  to  the  general  reader. 
Only  one  episode  demands  special  attention,  namely,  the  excitement  and  results 
incident  to  a  supposed  conspiracy  of  the  negroes,  in  1741,  to  burn  and  plunder 
the  city,  murder  the  inhabitants,  and  set  up  a  government  under  a  man  of  their 
own  color.  Sieveral  incendiary  fires  had  occurred  in  rapid  succession,  and  a 
house  had  been  robbed  by  some  slaves.  The  idea  of  a  regular  and  horrid  con- 
spiracy at  once  prevailed,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Salem  Witchcraft,'  an 
intense  panic  pervaded  all  classes,  and  many  innocent  persons  suffered."  This 
is  known  in  history  as  The  Negro  Plot. 


'  According  to  an  unjust  law  of  England,  a  peer  of  tlie  realm  (who  is  consequently  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Lords  [note  2,  page  218])  can  not  be  arrested  for  debt.  This  law,  enacted  in  the 
ruign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  still  prevails. 

"  Lord  Lovelace,  Ingoldsby,  Hunter,  Schuyler,  Burnet,  and  Jfontgomerie. 

'  We  have  already  noticed  (page  135)  the  breaking  out  of  Queen  Anne's  War,  in  1702,  and  the 
successful  expeditions'  fitted  out  and  sent  in  the  direction  of  Montreal  in  1709  and  1711.  The  debt 
which  these  expeditions  laid  upon  Ne%v  York,  was  felt  for  many  years. 

*  The  Neio  York  Weekly  Journal  (democratic),  by  John  Peter  Zenger;  The  New  Ymk  Gazette 
(aristocratic),  by  'Williara  Bradford.  The  latter  owned  llie  first  press  ever  set  up  in  the  provinca 
He  commenced  printing  in  Now  York  iu  1G96.     See  note  3,  page  179. 

'  Note  4,  page  226.  "  Page  179.  '  Page  132. 

'  Before  the  panic  was  allayed,  four  white  people  were  hanged;  and  eleven  negroes  were 
burned,  eighteen  were  hanged,  and  fifty  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies  and  sold. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

MARTLAXD.       [1630.] 

When  the  first  popular  assembly  convened  at  St.  Mary,  for  legislative  pur- 
poses, on  the  8th  of  March,  1G35,'  Maryland  had  then  its  colonial  birth.  Its 
sturdy  growth  began  when,  in  1639,  the  more  convenient  form  of  representa- 
tive government  was  established.  It  was  crude,  but  it  possessed  the  elements 
of  republicanism.  The  freemen  chose  as  many  representatives  as  they  pleased, 
and  others  were  appointed  by  the  proprietor.  These,  with  the  governor  and 
secretary,  composed  the  legislature.  At  this  first  session  a  Declaration  of 
Rights  was  adopted,  the  powers  of  the  governor  were  defined,  and  all  the  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  English  subjects  were  guarantied  to  the  colonists.' 

Very  soon  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity,  becoming  jealous  of  the  increasing 
strength  of  the  white  people,  began  to  evince  hostility.  Frequent  collisions 
occurred ;  and  in  1642,  a  general  Indian  war  commenced  in  the  region  between 
the  Potomac  and  the  Chesapeake.  It  lvas  terminated  in  1645,  but  the  quiet 
of  the  province  was  soon  disturbed  again.  Clayborne  had  returned  from 
England'  [1645],  and  speedily  fanned  the  embers  of  discontent  into  a  flame  of 
'^)pen  rebellion.  He  became  too  powerful  for  the  local  authorities,  and  Governor 
Calvert'  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Virginia.  During  a  year  and  a  half,  the  insur- 
gents held  the  reins  of  government,  and  the  horrors  of  civil  war  brooded  over 
the  colony.  The  rebellion  was  suppressed  in  the  summer  of  1647,  and  in 
August,  Calvert  resumed  his  office. 

In  the  year  1649,  a  very  important  law,  known  as  The  Toleration  Act,  was 
passed  by  the  Assembly.  Religious  freedom  was  guarantied  by  the  charter,' 
yet,  as  much  animosity  existed  between  the  Protestants"  and  Roman  Catholics, 
the  Assembly'  thought  proper  to  give  the  principle  the  solemn  sanction  of  law. 
By  that  act  every  professed  believer  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Trinity,  was 
allowed  free  exercise  of  his  religious  opinions,  and  no  man  was  permitted  to 
reproach  another  on  account  of  his  peculiar  doctrines,  except  under  the  penalty 
of  a  fine,  to  be  paid  to  the  person  so  insulted.  Thither  persecuted  Churchmen 
of  New  England,  and  oppressed  Puritans  of  Virginia,  fled  and  found  an  asylum. 
This  act,  short  of  full  toleration  as  it  was  (for  it  placed  Unitarians  beyond  the 
pale  of  its  defense),  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  early  legislature  of  Maryland; 
yet  it  was  not  the  first  instance  in  America,  as  is  often  alleged,  when  religious 
toleration  received  the  sanction  of  law.'     Rhode  Island  has  that  honor. 


'  Page  82.  a  Page  82.  =  Note  1,  page  82. 

'  Page  81.  <■  Page  81.  «  Note  U,  page  62. 

'  Bozman,  in  liia  History  of  Maryland  (II.  350 — 356),  maintains  tliat  the  majority  otthe  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Assembly  of  1 649,  were  Protestants.    The  reconls  of  Maryland  prove  it. 

In  May,  1647,  the  General  AsseniUy  of  Rhode  Island,  convened  at  Portsmouth,  adopted  a 
code  of  laws  which  closed  with  the  declaration  that  "all  men  might  walk  as  their  consciences  per- 
suaded them,  without  molestation — every  one  in  the  name  of  his  God."  This  was  broader  tolera- 
tion thao  the  Maryland  act  contemplated,  for  it  did  not  restrict  men  to  a  belief  in  Jesus  Clirist. 
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Being  favored  by  events  in  the  mother  country,  republicanism  grew  steadily 
in  the  new  State.  Royalty  was  abolished  in  England  [1649J,  and  for  more 
than  ten  years  the  democratic  idea  was  prevalent  throughout  the  realm.  Lord 
Baltimore,  the  proprietor  of  Maryland,  profes.sed  republicanism  on  the  death  of 
the  king,  liut  he  had  been  too  recently  a  royalist  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
Parliament.  Stone,  his  lieutenant,  was  removed  from  office  [April  16,  1651] 
by  commissioners  (of  whom  Clayborne  was  one),  who  were  sent  to  administer  the 
government  of  the  colony.  He  was  soon  afterward  [July  8]  restored.  On  the 
dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  [1653J'  Cromwell  restored  full  power  to  the 
proprietor,  but  the  commissioners,  who  withdrew  to  Virginia,  returned  soon 
afterward,  and  compelled  Stone  to  surrender  the  government  into  their  hands. 

The  colonial  government  had  been  re-organized  in  the  mean  while.  The 
legislative  body  was  divided  into  an  Upper  and  Lower  Hou.se  in  1650 ;  the 
former  consisting  of  the  governor  and  his  council,  appointed  by  the  proprietor, 
and  the  latter  of  representatives  chosen  by  the  people.  At  the  same  session  a 
law  was  passed  prohibiting  all  taxes,  unless  levied  with  the  consent  of  the  free- 
men. Political  questions  were  freely  discussed  by  the  people ;  and  soon  the 
two  chief  rehgious  sects  were  marshaled  in  opposition,  as  prime  elements  of 
political  parties.  So  great  had  been  the  influ.x  of  Protestants,  that  they  now 
[1654]  outnumbered  the  Roman  Catholics  as  voters  and  in  the  Assembly.  They 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Cromwell,  and  boldly  questioned  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  an  hereditary  proprietor."  The  Roman  Catholics  adhered  to  Lord 
Baltimore,  and  bitter  religious  hatred  was  fostered.  The  Protestants  finally 
disfranchised  their  opponents,  excluded  them  from  the  Assembly,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1654,  passed  an  act  declaring  Roman  Catholics  not  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  of  Maryland. 

This  unchristian  and  unwise  act  of  the  Protestant  party,  was  a  great  wrong 
as  well  as  a  great  mistake.  Civil  war  ensued.  Stone  returned  to  St.  Mary,^ 
organized  an  armed  force  composed  chiefly  of  Roman  Catholics,  seized  the  colo- 
nial records,  and  assumed  the  office  of  governor.  Skirmishes  followed,  and 
finally  a  severe  battle  was  fought  [April  4,  1655]  not  far  from  the  site  of 
Annapolis,  in  which  Stone's  party  was  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  about  fifty  men, 
killed  and  wounded.  Stone  was  made  prisoner,  but  his  life  was  spared.  Four 
other  leading  supporters  of  the  proprietor  were  tried  for  treason  and  executed. 
Anarchy  prevailed  in  the  province  for  many  months,  when  the  discordant  ele- 
ments were  brought  into  comparative  order  by  the  appointment  of  Josiah  Fen- 
dall  [July  20,  1656]  as  governor.  He  was  suspected  of  favoring  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  was  soon  arrested  by  order  of  the  Protestant  Assembly.  For 
two  years  bitter  strife  continued  between  the  people  and  the  agents  of  the 

'  When  Charles  the  First  was  beheaded  [note  3,  page  108],  the  Parliament  assumed  supreme 
authority,  and  remained  in  permanent  .session.  Cromwell,  with  an  army  at  liis  back,  entered  tliat 
as.serably  in  tlie  autumn  of  16.33,  ordered  tliem  to  disperse,  and  assumed  supremo  power  himselC 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Protector.  That  British  legislature  is  known  in  liistory  as  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment 

'  According  to  the  original  charter,  the  heirs  and  successors  of  Lord  Baltimore  were  to  be  pro- 
prietors forever.  "  Page  82. 
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proprietor,  when,  after  concessions  by  the  latter,  Fendall  was  acknowledged 
governor,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1658.  His  prudence  secured  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  but  the  death  of  Cromwell,  in  September,  1658,  presaging  a  change 
in  the  English  government,  gave  them  uneasiness.  After  long  deliberation, 
the  Assembly  determined  to  avoid  all  further  trouble  with  the  proprietor,  by 
asserting  the  supreme  authority  of  the  people.  They  accordingly  dissolved  the 
Upper  House  [March  24,  1660],'  and  assumed  the  whole  legislative  power  of 
the  State.     They  then  gave  Fendall  a  commission  as  governor  for  the  people. 

The  restoration  of  monarchy  in  England  took  place  in  June,  1660,"  and  the 
original  order  of  things  was  re-established  in  jNIaryland.  Lord  Baltimore,  hav- 
ing assured  the  new  king  that  his  republican  professions'  were  only  temporary 
expedients,  was  restored  to  all  his  proprietary  rights,  b/  Charles.  Fendall  was 
tried,  and  found  guilty  of  treason,  because  he  accepted  a  commission  from  the 
rebellious  Assembly.  Baltimore,  however,  wisely  proclaimed  a  general  pardon 
for  all  political  oSenders  in  Maryland ;  and  for  almost  thirty  years  afterward, 
the  province  enjoyed  repose.  A  law,  which  established  absolute  political  equal- 
ity among  professed  Christians,  was  enacted  ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  second 
Lord  Baltimore  [Dec.  10,  1675],  his  son  and  successor  confirmed  it.  Under 
that  new  proprietor,  Charles  Calvert,  INLiryland  was  governed  mildly  and  pru- 
dently, and  the  people  were  prospering  in  their  political  quietude,  when  the 
Revolution  in  England'  shook  the  colonies.  The  deputy  governor  of  Maryland 
hesitated  to  proclaim  William  and  Mary,'  and  this  was  made  a  pretense,  by  a 
restless  spirit,  named  Coode,*  for  e.xciting  the  people.  He  gave  currency  to  the 
absurd  report  tiiat  the  local  magistrates  and  the  Roman  Catholics  had  leagued 
with  the  Indians'  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  Protestants  in  the  colony.  A 
similar  actual  coalition  of  Jesuits'  and  savages  on  the  New  England  frontiers' 
gave  a  coloring  of  truth  to  the  story,  and  the  old  religious  feud  instantly  burned 
again  intensely.  The  Protestants  formed  an  armed  association  [Sept.,  1689], 
and  led  on  by  Coode,  they  took  forcible  possession  of  St.  Mary,  and  by  capitu- 
lation, received  the  provincial  records  and  assumed  the  government.  They 
called  a  Convention,  and  invested  it  with  legislative  powers.  Its  first  acts  were 
to  depose  the  third  Lord  Baltimore,  and  to  re-assert  the  sovereign  majesty  of 
the  people. 

Public  afikirs  were  managed  by  the  Convention  until  1691,  when  the  king 
unjustly  deprived  Baltimore  of  all  his  political  privileges  as  proprietor  [June 
11],  and  made  Maryland  a  royal  province.'"  Lionel  Copley  was  appointed  the 
first  royal  governor,  in  1692.     New  laws  were  instituted — religious  toleration 


'  Page  152.        =  Note  2,  page  109.        =  Page  152,         '  Note  7,  page  113.       '  Page  !13. 

"  Coode  had  been  a  confederate  in  a  former  insurrection,  but  escaped  conviction. 

'  A  treaty  vnth  tlie  Indians  had  just  been  renewed,  and  tlie  customary  presents  distributed 
among  them.     Tliese  tilings  Coode  falsely  adduced  as  evidences  of  a  coaMtion  with  the  savages. 

'  Note  5,  page  130.  »  Page  130. 

'"  King  William  had  an  exalted  idea  of  royal  prerogatives,  and  was  as  much  disposed  as  the 
Stuarts  (the  kings  of  England  from  James  the  First  to  James  the  Second)  to  suppres-s  democracy  in 
the  colonies.  He  repeatedly  vetoed  (refused  his  assent)  to  Bills  of  Rights  enacted  by  the  colonial 
Assemblies;  refused  his  assent  to  local  laws  of  tlie  deepest  interest  to  the  colonists ;  and  instructed 
bis  governors  to  prohibit  printing  in  the  colonies.     Note  7,  page  112. 
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was  abolished — the  Church  of  England  was  made  the  established  religion,  to  be 
supported  by  a  tax  on  the  people ;  and  in  the  State  founded  by  Roman  Cath- 
olics, the  members  of  that  denomination  were  cruelly  disfranchised,  with  the 
consent  of  their  sovereign.  A  few  years  later  [1716],  the  proprietary  rights 
of  Lord  Baltimore  (now  deceased)  were  restored  to  his  infant  heir,  and  the 
original  form  of  government  was  re-established.  Such  continued  to  be  the  poli- 
tical complexion  of  the  colony,  until  the  storm  of  the  Revolution  in  1776,  swept 
away  every  remnant  of  royalty  and  feudalism,  and  the  State  of  Maryland  was 
established. 


CHAPTER   y. 

C  (■>  "S   N  K  C  T  I  C  tJ  T .       [  1  C  .3  D .  ] 

The  Coxnecticut  Colony'  formed  a  pohtical  Constitution  on  the  24th  of 
January,  1639,  and  in  June  following,  the  New  Haven  Colony  performed 
the  same  important  act.'  The  religious  element  Avas  supreme  in  the  new  organ- 
ization ;  and,  in  imitation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Plymouth  settlers,  none 
but  church  members  were  allowed  the  privileges  of  freemen'  at  New  Haven. 
They  first  appointed  a  committee  of  twelve  men,  who  selected  seven  of  their 
members  to  be  "pillars"  in  the  new  State.  These  had  power  to  admit  as  many 
others,  as  confederate  legislators,  as  they  pleased.  Theophilus  Eaton  was 
chosen  governor,'  and  the  Bible  was  made  the  grand  statute-book  of  the  colony. 
Many  of  the  New  Haven  settlers  being  merchants,  they  sought  to  found  a  com- 
mercial colony,  but  heavy  losses  by  the  wreck  of  vessels'  discouraged  them,  and 
they  turned  the  r  special  attention  to  agriculture.  Prudence  marked  the  course 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  several  colonies  in  the  Connecticut  valley,'  and  they 
were  blessed  with  prosperity.  But  difficulties  with  the  Dutch  respecting  terri- 
torial boundaries/  and  menaces  of  the  neighboring  Indians,  gave  them  uneasi- 
ness, and  made  them  readily  join  the  New  England  confederation  in  1643.' 
The  following  year  the  little  independent  colony  at  Saybrook'  purchased  the 
land  of  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Connecticut,"  and  became  permanently  annexed 
to  that  at  Hartford." 

The  future  appeared  serene  and  promising.  The  treaty  made  with  Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant,  at  Hartford,  in  1650,"  gave  token  of  future  tranquillity.  But 
the  repose  was  soon  broken  by  international  war.  England  and  Holland  drew 
the  sword  against  each  other  in  1652 ;  and  because  it  was  reported  that  Nini- 
gret,  the  wily  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts, "  had  spent  several  weeks  at  New 

'  Paie  89.  "  Page  89.     The  people  assembled  in  a  barn  to  form  a  new  Constitution. 

'  Note  5,  page  118. 

*  He  was  annually  chosen  to  fill  the  ofliee,  vmtil  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1657. 
'  In  1647,  a  new  ship  belonging  to  the  colony  foundered  at  sea.      It  was  laden  with  a  valuable 
cargo,  and  t!ie  passengers  belonged  to  some  of  the  leading  families  in  the  colony. 

"  P^e  86.  '  Page  85,  and  note  2,  page  142.  '  Page  121.      '  '  Page  86. 

"  Page  85.  "  Page  88.  "  Note  2,  page  142.  "  Note  7,  page  141. 
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Amsterdam  in  the  winter  of  1652-3'  the  belief  prevailed  in  New  England,  a3 
we  have  already  observed,  that  Stuyvesant  was  leaguing  with  the  Indians  for 
the  destruction  of  the  English.-  Great  excitement  ensued,  and  a  majority  of 
the  commissioners  decided,^  in  1653,  upon  war  with  the  Dutch.  Immediate 
hostilities  were  prevented  by  the  refusal  of  Massachusetts  to  furnish  its  quota 
of  supplies.  The  Connecticut  colonies  (who  were  more  exposed  to  blows  from 
the  Dutch  than  any  other)  applied  to  Cromwell  for  aid,  and  he  sent  four  ships 
of  war  for  the  purpose.  Before  their  arrival,*  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  two  nations,  and  blood  and  treasure  were  saved.  The  Assembly 
at  Hartford  took  possession  of  all  property  then  claimed  by  the  Dutch ;  and 
after  that  the  latter  abandoned  all  claims  to  possessions  in  the  Connecticut 
valley. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  1660,  the  Connecticut  colony 
expressed  its  loyalty,  and  obtained  a  charter.  At  first,  Charles  was  disposed 
to  refuse  the  application  of  Winthrop,'  the  agent  of  the  colony,  for  he  had 
heard  of  the  sturdy  republicanism  of  the  petitioners.  But  when  Winthrop 
presented  his  majesty  with  a  ring  which  Charles  I,  had  gi\  en  to  his  grand- 
father, the  heart  of  the  king  was  touched,  and  he  granted  a  charter  [May  30, 
1662]  which  not  only  confirmed  tlie  popular  Constitution  of  the  colony,  but 
contained  more  liberal  provisions  than  any  yet  issued  from  the  royal  hand."  It 
defined  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  province  to  be  Narraganset  Bay,  and  the 
western,  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  thus  included  a  portion  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
the  whole  Neiv  Haven  Colony.''  The  latter  gave  a  reluctant  consent  to  the 
union  in  1665,  but  Rhode  Island  positively  refused  the  alliance.  A  charter 
given  to  the  latter  the  year  after  one  was  given  to  Connecticut  [1663],°  covered 
a  portion  of  the  Connecticut  grant  in  Narraganset  Bay.  Concerning  this 
boundary  the  two  colonies  disputed  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

The  colony  of  Connecticut  suffered  but  little  during  King  Philip's  War,' 
which  broke  out  in  1675,  with  the  exception  of  some  settlements  high  up  on 
the  fresh  water  river.'"  Yet  it  furnished  its  full  quota  of  men  and  supplies,  and 
its  soldiers  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  giving  the  vigorous  blows  which  broke 
the  power  of  the  New  England  Indians."  At  the  same  time,  the  colonists 
were  obliged  to  defend  their  liberties  against  the  attempted  usurpations  of  Ed- 
mund Andros,  then  governor  of  New  York.""     He  claimed  jurisdiction  to  the 


'  This  report  was  set  afloat  by  Uncas,  the  mischievous  Mohegan  sachem  [page  87],  wlio  hated 
the  Narragansetts.     It  had  no  foundation  in  truth.     See,  also,  page  21. 

"  Page  141  •  =  Page  121. 

'  Roger  Williams,  then  in  England,  managed  to  delay  the  sailing  of  the  fleet,  and  thus,  again, 
that  eminent  peace-maker  prevented  Ijloodshed.     Page  87. 

*  John  Winthrop,  son  of  Governor  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  chosen  governor  of 
Connecticut  in  1657,  and  held  tlie  office  several  years.  Such  was  his  station  when  he  appeared  in 
England  to  ask  a  charter  of  the  k>g.  Hopkins  (who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Haven 
colony)  was  chosen  the  first  governor  of  the  Connecticut  colony,  and  fi^r  several  years  he  and 
Haynes  were  alternately  chosen  chief  magistrates. 

°  This  original  cliarter  is  now  [  1 883]  in  tlie  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  It 
contains  a  portrait  of  Charles  the  Second,  handsomely  dra-mi  in  India  ink,  and  forming  part  of  au 
Initial  letter.    This  was  the  instrument  afterward  hidden  in  the  great  oak  mentioned  on  the  next  page. 

'  Page  88.     Tims  the  several  settlements  were  united  under  the  general  name  of  Connecticut 

'  Page  156.  '  Page  12-t.  '°  Page  85.  "  Page  22.  "  Page  147. 
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mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  in  Julj,  1675,  he  proceeded  to  Saybrook 
^Mth  a  small  naval  force,  to  assert  his  authority.  He  was  permitted  to  land- 
but  when  he  ordered  the  garrison  in  the  fort  to  surrender,  and  began  to  read  his 
commission  to  the  people,  Captain  Bull,  the  commander,  ordered  him  to  be 
silent.  Perceiving  the  strength  and  determination  of  his  adversary,  Andros 
wisely  withdrew,  and  greatly  irritated,  returned  to.  New  York. 

During  the  next  dozen  years,  very  little  occurred  to  disturb  the  quiet  and 
prosperity  of  Connecticut.     Then  a  most  e.xciting  scene  took  place  at  Hartford 
m  which  the  liberties  of  the  colony  were  periled.     Edmund  Andros  again  ap- 
peared as  a  usurper  of  authority.     He  had  been  appointed  governor  of  New 
England  in  1686,'  and  on  his  arrival  he  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  charters 
of  all  the  provmces.     They  all  complied,  e.xcept  Connecticut.      She  steadily 
refused  to  give  up  the  guaranty  of  her  political  rights  ;  and  finally  Andros  pro- 
ceeded to  Hartford  with  sixty  armed  men,  to  enforce  obedience.     The  Assem- 
bly were  in  session  when  he  arrived  [Oct.  31,  1687],  and  received  him  court- 
eously.    He  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  charter,  and  declared  the  colonial 
government  dissolved.  Already  a  plan  had  been  arranged  for  securing  the  safety 
of  that  precious  instrument,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  an  appearance  of 
loyalty.    Ihe  debates  were  purposely  protracted  until  the  candles  were  lighted, 
at  evening,  when  the  charter  was  brought  in  and  laid 
upon  the  table.     Just  as  Andros  stepped  forward  to 
take  it,  the  candles  were  suddenly  extinguished.     The 
charter  was  seized  by  Captain  AVadsworth,  of  the  mil- 
itia, and  under  cover  of  the  night  it  was  effectually 
concealed  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  huge  oak,  standing 
not  far  from  the  Assembly  chamber.'    When  the  can° 
dies  were  relighted,    the  members  were  in  perfect 
order,  but  the  charter  could  not  be  found.     Andros 
was  highly   incensed  at  being   thus   foiled,    but  he 
wisely  restrained  his  passion,  assumed  the  government,  and  with  his  own  hand 
wrote  the  word  Finis  after  the  last  record  of  the  Charter  Assembly.    The  gov- 
ernment was  administered  in  his  own  name  until  he  was  driven  from  Boston  in 
1689,^  when  the  charter  was  taken  from  the  oak   [May  19,  1689],  a  popular 
Assembly  was  convened,  Robert  Treat  was  chosen  governor,  and  Connecticut 
again  assumed  her  position  as  an  independent  colony. 

Petty  tyrants  continued  to  molest.    A  little  more  than  four  years  later,  the 
Connecticut  people  were  again  compelled  to  assert  their  chartered  liberties 
Colonel  Fletcher,  then  governor  of  New  York,^  held  a  coir-mission  which  crave 
him  command  of  the  militia  of  Connecticut.^     As  that  power  was  reserve'd  to 

-  Pao-o  129. 

"  That  tree  remained  vigorous  until  tea  minutes  before  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  August  21 
1^56,  when  it  was  prostrated  during  a  heavy  storm,  and  nothing  but  a  s^ump  remains.  It  stood 
OD  the  south  side  of  Charter-street,  a  few  rods  from  Main-street,  in  the  city  of  Hartford  The  cavity 
ui  wuieh  the  charter  was  concealed,  had  become  partially  closed. 

•-  The  declared  object  of  tliis  commission  was  to  enable  Fletcher  to  call  forth  'he  Connecticut 
muitia  who  a  proper,  to  repel  an  expected  iuvasiou  of  Northern  New  York,  by  the  French  and 
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the  colony  by  the  chartei-,  the  Legislature  refused  to  acknowledge  Fletcher's 
authority.  In  November,  1693,  he  repaired  to  Hartford,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  Legislature  was  in  session,  and  again  pi-omptly  denied  his  jurisdiction,  he 
ordered  the  militia  to  assemble.  The  Hartford  companies,  under  Captain 
Wadsworth,'  were  drawn  up  in  line;  but  the  moment  Fletcher  attempted  to 
read  his  commission,  the  drums  were  beaten.  His  angry  order  of  "  Silence !" 
was  obeyed  for  a  moment ;  but  when  he  repeated  it,  Wadsworth  boldly  stepped 
in  front  of  him,  and  said,  "  Sir,  if  they  are  again  interrupted,  I  '11  make  the  sun 
shine  through  you  in  a  moment."  Fletcher  perceived  the  futility  of  a  parley, 
or  further  assumption  of  authority  ;  and,  pocketing  his  commission,  he  and  his 
attendants  returned  to  New  York,  greatly  chagrined  and  irritated.  The  mat- 
ter was  compromised  when  referred  to  the  king,  who  gave  the  governor  of  Con- 
necticut militia  jurisdiction  in  time  of  peace,  but  in  the  event  of  war,  Colonel 
Fletcher  should  have  the  command  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  troops  of  that 
colony. 

And  now,  in  the  year  1700,  Connecticut  had  a  population  of  about  thirty 
thousand,  which  rapidly  increased  during  the  remainder  of  her  colonial  career. 
During  Queen  Anne's  War,"^  and  the  stirring  events  in  America  from  that 
time  until  the  commencement  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,'  when  her  people 
numbered  one  hundred  thousand,  Connecticut  went  hand  in  hand  with  her  sis- 
ter colonies  for  mutual  welfare  ;  and  her  history  is  too  closely  interwoven  with 
theirs  to  require  further  separate  notice. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

RHODK     ISLAND.     [1644.] 

When  the  Proi'idence  and  Rhode  Island  plantations  were  united  under 
the  same  government  in  1644,  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  commenced  its  inde- 
pendent career.''  That  charter  was  confirmed  by  the  Long  Parliament^  in 
October,  1652,  and  this  put  an  end  to  the  persevering  efforts  of  Massachusetts 
to  absorb  "  Williams's  Narraganset  Plantation."  That  colony  had  always 
coveted  the  beautiful  Aquiday,"  and  feared  the  reaction  of  Williams's  tolerant 
principles  upon  the  people  from  whose  Ijosom  he  had  been  cruelly  expelled.'  A 
dispute  concerning  the  eastern  boundary  of  Rhode  Island  was  productive  of 
much  ill  feeling  during  the  progress  of  a  century,  when,  in  1741,  commission- 
ers decided  the  present  line  to  be  the  proper  division,  and  wrangling  ceased. 

^  Page  156.  »  Page  135.  »  Page  179. 

Page  91,  A  genera!  assembly  of  deputies  from  the  several  tomis,  met  at  Portsmouth  on  the 
29th  of  May,  1647,  and  organized  the  new  government  by  the  election  of  a  president  and  other  offi- 
cers. At  that  time  a  code  of  laws  was  adopted,  wliich  declared  the  government  to  be  a  democracy, 
and  that  "all  men  miglit  walk  aa  their  conscience  persuaded  them."     Page  161. 

•  Note  1,  page  154  "  Note  5,  page  91.  '  Page  91 
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Nor  was  Rhode  Island  free  from  those  internal  commotions,  g-owing  out  of  relig- 
ious disputes  and  personal  ambition,  which  disturbed  the  repose  of  other  colonies. 
These  were  quieted  toward  the  close  of  1653,  when  Roger  Williams  was  chosen 
president.  Cromwell  confirmed  the  royal  charter  on  the  22d  of  May,  1655. 
and  during  his  administration  the  colony  prospered.  On  the  accession  of 
Charles  the  Second,'  Rhode  Island  applied  for  and  obtained  a  new  charter 
[July  8,  1663],  highly  democratic  in  its  general  features,  and  similar,  in  every 
respect,  to  the  one  granted  to  Connecticut.'  The  first  governor  elected  under 
this  instrument,  was  Benedict  Arnold ;  ^  and  by  a  colonial  law,  enacted  during 
his  first  administration,  the  privileges  of  freemen  were  granted  only  to  free- 
holders and  their  eldest  sons. 

Bowing  to  the  mandates  of  royal  authority,  Rhode  Island  yielded  to  Andros, 
in  January,  1687 ;  but  the  moment  intelligence  reached  the  people  of  the  acces- 
sion of  William  and  Mary'  [May  11,  1689],  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  petty 
tyrant  at  Boston,'  they  assembled  at  Newport,  i-esumed  their  old  charter,  and 
re-adopted  their  seal — an  anchor,  with  Hope  for  a  motto.  Under  this  charter, 
Rhode  Island  continued  to  be  governed  for  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  years, 
when  the  people,  in  representative  convention,  in  1842,  adopted  a  constitution.' 
Newport  soon  became  a  thriving  commercial  town;  and  when,  in  1732,  John 
Franklin  established  there  the  first  newspaper  in  the  colony,  it  contained  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  whole  province  about  eighteen  thousand.'  Near 
Newport  the  celebrated  Dean  Berkeley  purchased  lands  in  1729;  and  with 
him  came  John  Smiliert,  an  artist,  who  introduced  portrait  painting  into  Amer- 
ica.' Notwithstanding  Rhode  Island  was  excluded  from  the  New  England 
confederacy,'  it  always  bore  its  share  in  defensive  efforts ;  and  its  history  is 
identified  with  that  of  New  England  in  general,  from  the  commencement  of 
King  William's  War.'" 

'  Page  109. 

'  Page  154.  This  charter  guarantied  free  toleration  in  religious  matters,  and  the  legislature  of 
the  colony  re-asserted  the  principle,  so  as  to  give  it  the  popular  force  of  law.  The  assertion,  made 
by  some,  that  Eoman  Catholics  were  excluded  from  voting,  and  that  Quakers  were  outlawed,  is 
erroneous. 

^  He  was  governor  several  times,  serving  in  that  oiBce,  altogether,  about  eleven  years.  He  was 
chief  magistrate  of  the  colonv  when  he  died,  in  1678.  *  Page  130. 

'  Page  130.  "  "  Page  477. 

'  Of  these,  about  one  thousand  were  Indians,  and  more  th.an  si.^tecn  hundred  were  negroes. 

'  Berkeley  preached  occasionally  in  a  small  Episcopal  church  at  Newport,  and  presented  the 
congregation  witli  an  organ,  the  first  ever  heard  in  America.  Smibert  was  a  Scotchman,  and 
married  and  settled  at  Boston.  Ilis  picture  of  Berkeley  and  his  family  is  still  preserved  at  Yale 
College  [page  178],  in  New  Haven.  Berkeley  (afterward  made  bishop  of  a  diocese  in  Ireland)  made 
great  eftbrts  toward  the  establishment  of  the  Arts  and  Learning,  in  America.  Failing  in  his  project 
of  founding  a  new  University,  he  became  one  of  the  most  liberal  benefactors  of  Yale  College.  In 
view  of  the  future  progress  of  the  colonies,  he  wrote  that  prophetic  poem,  the  last  verse  of  which 
contains  the  oil-quoted  line — 

"Westward  the  course  of  Empire  takes  its  way." 

'  Page  121,  '"  Page  130. 
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CHAPTER     VII. 

NEW      JERSEY.      [1GC4.] 

The  settlements  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  we  have 
considered  together  in  the  same  chapter,'  as  constituting  a  series  of  events  hav- 
ing intimate  relations  with  each  other.  The  history  of  the  colonial  organization 
of  the  first  two,  is  separate  and  distinct.  Delaware  was  never  an  independent 
colony  or  State,  until  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  177G.  The 
founding  of  the  New  Jersey  colony  occurred  when,  in  1664,  the  Duke  of  York 
sold  the  territory  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret,"  and  the  new 
proprietors  began  the  work  of  erecting  a  State.  They  published  a  form  of 
agreement  which  they  called  '•  Concessions,"'  in  which  liberal  offers  were  made 
to  emigrants  who  might  settle  within  the  territory.  Among  other  provisions, 
the  people  were  to  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  quit-rents  and  other  burdens, 
for  the  space  of  five  years.  Allured  by  the  liberality  of  the  "  Concessions,"  as 
well  as  by  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  many  families 
came  from  Long  Island  in  1664,  and  settled  at  Elizabethtown ;'  and  in  August, 
the  following  year,  Philip  Carteret  (brother  of  one  of  the  proprietors)  was 
appointed  governor,  and  arrived  at  Elizabethtown  with  a  number  of-settlers. 

At  first  all  was  peaceable.  Nothing  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  colony 
during  the  five  years'  exemption  from  rents  ;  but  when,  in  1670,  the  specified 
halfpenny,  for  the  use  of  each  acre  of  land,  was  required,  murmurs  of  discon- 
tent were  loud  and  universal.  Those  w  ho  had  purchased  land  from  the  Indians, 
denied  the  right  of  the  proprietors  to  demand  rent  from  them  ;  and  some  of  the 
towns  had  even  denied  the  authority  of  the  Assembly,  at  its  first  sitting,  in 
1668.  The  whole  people  combined  in  resisting  the  payment  of  quit-rents ; 
and  after  disputing  with  the  proprietors  almost  two  years,  they  revolted,  called 
a  new  Assembly,  appointed  a  dissolute,  illegitimate  son  of  Sir  George  Carteret, 
governor,  in  May,  1672,  and  in  July  following,  compelled  Philip  Carteret  to 
leave  the  province.  Preparations  were  in  progress  to  coerce  the  people  into 
submission,  when  New  Jersey,  and  all  other  portions  of  the  territory  claimed 
by  the  Duke  of  York,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,"  in  August,  1673.  On 
the  restoration  of  the  territory  to  the  English,"  in  November,  1674,  the  Duke 
of  York  procured  a  new  charter,'  and  then,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  Berkeley 
and  Carteret,  he  appointed  Edmund  Andros,  "the  tyrant  of  New  England,"  * 

'  Page  92. 
Page  9-t.     The  province  was  called  New  Jersey,  in  honor  of  Carteret,  who  was  governor  of 
the  island  of  Jersey,  in  the  British  Channel,  during  the  civil  war.     He  was  a  staunch  royalist,  ani 
was  the  last  commander  to  lower  the  royal  flag,  when  the  Parliament  had  triumphed. 

This  was  a  sort  of  constitution,  which  provided  for  a  government  to  be  composed  of  a  governor 
and  council  appointed  by  the  proprietors,  and  an  Assembly  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  legislative  power  resided  in  the  Assembly ;  the  executive  in  the  governor.  The  Council 
and  the  Assembly  were  each  restricted  to  twelve  members. 

*  So  called,  in  honor  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  George  Carteret. 

'  Page  147.  °  Page  14T.  '  Page  1417.  '  Page  130. 
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governor  of  the  whole  domain.  Carteret  demurred,  and  the  duke  partially 
restored  his  rights  ;  not,  however,  without  leaving  Andros  a  sufficient  pretense 
for  asserting  his  authority,  and  producing  annoyances.  Berkeley  had  become 
disgusted,  and  sold  his  interest  in  the  province  [March  28,  1674]  to  Edward 
Byllinge,  an  English  Quaker.  Pecuniary  embarrassment  caused  Byllinge  to 
assign  his  interest  to  William  IPenn,  and  two  others,'  in  1675.  These  purchas- 
ers, unwilling  to  maintain  a  political  union  with  other  parties,  successfully 
negotiated  with  Carteret  for  a  division  of  the  province,  which  took  place  on  the 
11th  of  July,  1676.  Carteret  received  the  eastern  portion  as  his  share,  and 
the  Quakers  the  western  part.  From  that  time  the  divisions  were  known  as 
East  and  West  Jersey. 

The  West  Jersey  proprietors  gave  the  people  a  remarkably  liberal  consti- 
tution of  government  [March  13,  1677] ;  and  in  1677,  more  than  four  hundred 
Quakers  came  from  England  and  settled  below  the  Raritan.  Andros  required 
them  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  York.  They  refused  :  and 
the  matter  Avas  referred  to  the  eminent  Sir  William  Jones  (the  oriental  scholar) 
for  adjudication,  who  decided  against  the  claims  of  the  duke.  The  latter  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision,  released  both  provinces  from  allegiance  to  him,  and  the 
jERt'EYfe  became  indepeiident  of  foreign  control.  The  first  popular  assembly 
in  West  Jersey  met  at  Salem,  in  November,  1681,  and  adoj)ted  a  code  of  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  people." 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Carteret,  in  December,  1679,  the  trustees  of  his 
3State  oiFered  East  Jersey  for  sale.  It  was  purchased  by  William  Penn  and 
eleven  of  his  brethren,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1682,  who  obtained  a  new 
charter,  and  on  the  27th  of  July,  1683,  appointed  Robert  Barclay,"  a  very 
eminent  Quaker  preacher,  from  Aberdeen,  governor  for  life.  A  large  number 
of  his  sect  came  from  Scotland  and  England;  and  others  from  New  England 
ana  Long  Island  settled  in  East  Jersey  to  enjoy  prosperity  and  repose.  But 
repose,  as  well  as  the  administration  of  Barclay,  was  of  short  duration :  for 
when  James  succeeded  Charles,'  he  appeared  to  consider  his  contracts  made 
while  duke,  not  binding  upon  his  honor  as  king.  He  sought  to  annul  the 
American  charters,  and  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen,  in  subverting  the  govern- 
ments of  several,''  through  the  instrumentality  of  Andros.  The  Jerseys  were 
sufferers  in  this  respect,  and  were  oljliged  to  bow  to  the  tyrant.  When  he  was 
driven  from  the  country  in  1689,"  the  provinces  were  left  without  regular  gov- 
ernments, and  for  more  than  twelve  years  anarchy  prevailed  there.  The  claims 
of  the  proprietors  to  jurisdiction,  were  repudiated  by  the  people;  and  in  1702, 
they  gladly  relinquished  the  government  by  surrendering  it,  on  the  25th  of 

■  These  purchasers  immediately  sold  one  half  of  their  interest  to  the  Earl  of  Perth,  from  whom 
the  present  town  of  Perth  Amboy  derives  a  part  of  its  name.  Amboy,  or  Ambo,  is  an  Indian 
name. 

"  A  remarkable  law  ■n-as  enacted  at  that  session.  It  provided  that  in  all  criminal  cases,  except 
treason,  murder,  and  theft,  the  aggrieved  party  should  have  power  to  pardon  the  oflender. 

°  He  was  the  author  of  "  An  Apology  for  Quakers,"  a  work  highly  esteemed  by  his  sect.  It 
was  written  in  Latin,  and  translated  into  several  continental  languages.  Barclay  and  Penn  were 
intimate  personal  friends,  and  travelled  much  together.     He  died  in  Ury,  in  1690,  aged  42  years. 

•  Page  113.  '  Pages  129,  156,  and  158.  =  Page  130. 
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April,  to  the  crown."  The  two  provinces  were  united  as  a  royal  domain,  and 
placed  under  the  government  of  Lord  Cornbury,  the  licentious  ruler  of  New 
York,^  in  July  following. 

The  province  of  New  Jersey  remained  a  dependency  of  New  York,  with  a 
distinct  legislative  assembly  of  its  own,  until  1738,  when,  through  the  efforts 
of  Lewis  Morris, '  the  connection  was  for  ever  severed.  Morris  was  appointed 
the  first  royal  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  managed  public  affairs  with  ability 
and  general  satisfaction.  From  that  period  uijtil  the  independence  of  the  colo- 
nies was  declared,  in  1776,  the  history  of  the  colony  presents  but  few  events  of 
interest  to  the  general  reader. 


^  ■  ♦  • » 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

PENNSYLVANIA.      [1C82.] 

The  colonial  career  of  Pennsylvania  began  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1 G82, 
William  Penn  arrived,^  and  by  a  surrender  by  the  agents  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  a  proclamation  in  the  presence  of  the  popular  Assembly,  the  Territories 
which  now  constitute  the  State  of  Delaware  were  united  with  his  province.'^ 
Already,  Penn  had  proclaimed  his  intention  of  being  governed  by  the  law  of 
kindness  in  his  treatment  of  the  Indians  ;  and  when  he  came,  he  proceeded  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  his  new  State  upon  Truth  and  Justice.^  Where  the  Ken- 
sington portion  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  now  stands,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
mentioned,  he  met  the  Delaware  chiefs  in  council,  under  the  leafless  branches 
of  a  wide-spreading  elm,'  on  the  4th  of  November,  1682,  and  there  made  with 
them  a  solemn  covenant  of  peace  and  friendship,  and  paid  them  the  stipulated 
price  for  their  lands.  The  Indians  were  delighted,  and  their  hearts  melted  with 
good  feeling.  Such  treatment  was  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  the  intercourse 
of  their  race  with  the  white  people.  Even  then  the  fires  of  a  disastrous  war 
were  smouldering  on  the  New  England  frontiers."  It  was  wonderful  how  the 
savage  heart,  so  lately  the  dwelling  of  deepest  hatred  toward  the  white  man,  be- 
came the  shrine  of  the  holiest  attribute  of  our  nature.      "We  will  live  in  love 


'  The  proprietors  retained  their  jjroperty  in  the  soil,  and  their  claims  to  quit-rents.  Tlieir 
organization  has  never  ceased ;  and  unsold,  barren  tracts  of  land  in  West  Jersey  are  still  held  by 
that  ancient  tenure.  ^  Page  1-49. 

'  Son  of  an  oSicer  in  Cromwell's  army,  wlio  purchased  an  estate  near  New  Yorli,  Ijnown  as 
llorrisiana  He  died  in  1146.  A  part  of  that  estate  yet  [1883]  remams  in  possession  of  tlie  Morris 
I'amily  *  Papce  06.  *  Page  96. 

°  By  his  direction,  his  agent,  William  Markham,  had  opened  a  friendly  correspondence  with  the 
Indians,  and  Penn  himself  had  addressed  a  letter  to  them,  assuring  them  of  his  love  and  brotherly 
feelings  toward  them. 

'  The  Penn  Society  of  Philadelphia  erected  a  monument  upon  the  spot  where  the  venerable  elm 
stood,  near  the  intersection  of  Hanover  and  Be.ach-streets,  Kensington  district.  The  tree  was  blown 
dowTi  in  ISIO,  and  was  found  to  be  283  years  old.  The  monument  is  upon  the  site  of  the  tree,  and 
bears  siiitalile  inscriptions.  °  Kmg  Philip's  War,  page  92. 
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with  William  Penn  and  his  children,"  they  said,  "as  long  as  the  moon  and  the 
sun  shall  endure."  They  were  true  to  their  promise — not  a  drop  of  Quaker 
blood  was  ever  shed  by  an  Indian. 

Having  secured  the  lands,  Penn's  next  care  was  to  found  a  capital  city. 
This  he  proceeded  to  do,  immediately  after  the  treaty  with  the  Indians,  upon 
lands  purchased  from  the  Swedes,  lying  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuyl- 
kill Rivers.  The  boundaries  of  streets  were  marked  upon  the  trunks  of  the 
chestnut,  walnut,  pine,  and  other  forest  trees  which  covered  the  land,'  and  the 
city  was  named  Philadelphia,  which  signifies  brotherly  love.  Within  twelve 
months  almost  a  hundred  houses  were  erected,''  and  the  Indians  came  daily 
with  wild  fowl  and  venison,  as  presents  for  their  "good 
Father  Penn."  Never  was  a  State  blessed  with  a  more 
propitious  beginning,  and  internal  peace  and  prosperity 
marked  its  course  while  the  Quakers  controlled  its  coun- 
cils. 

The  proprietor  convened  a  second  Assembly  at  Phil- 
adelpnia,  in  March,  1683,  and  then  gave  the  people  a 
"Charter  of  Liberties,"  signed  and  sealed  by  his  own 

PENN  S  HOUSE.  -  . 

hand.  It  was  so  ample  and  just,  that  the  government 
was  really  a  representative  democracy.  Free  religious  toleration  was  ordained, 
and  laws  for  the  promotion  of  public  and  private  morality  were  framed.'  Un- 
like other  proprietors,  Peim  surrendered  to  the  people  his  rights  in  the  apjx)int- 
ment  of  officers;  and  until  his  death,  his  honest  and  highest  ambition  appeared 
to  be  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  colonists.  Because  of  this  happy  relation 
between  the  people  and  the  proprietor,  and  the  security  against  Indian  hostili- 
ties, Pennsylvania  outstripped  all  of  its  sister  colonies  in  rapidity  of  settlement 
and  permanent  prosperity. 

In  August,  1684,  Penn  returned  to  England,  leaving  five  members  of  the 
Council  with  Thomas  Lloyd,  as  president,  to  administer  the  government  during 
his  absence.  Soon  afterward,  the  English  Revolution  occurred  [1688]  and 
king  James  was  driven  into  exile.'  Penn's  personal  regard  for  James  contin- 
ued after  his  fall ;  and  for  that  loyalty,  which  had  a  deeper  spring  than  mere 
political  considerations,  he  was  accused  of  dissafFection  to  the  new  government, 
and  suifered  imprisonments.     In  the  mean  while,  discontents  had  sprung  up  in 


'  Tliis  fact  was  the  origin  of  the  names  of  Che.^tnut,  TVahuit,  Pine,  Spruce,  and  other  streets  in 
Pliiladelphia.  For  many  years  after  the  city  was  laid  out,  tbese  hving  street-marks  remained,  and 
afforflert  shade  to  the  inhabitants. 

^  Markham.  Penn's  agent,  erected  a  house  for  the  proprietor's  use,  in  1682.  It  is  yet  [1S83] 
standing  in  Letitia  court,  tlie  entrance  to  which  is  from  Market-street,  between  Front  and  Second, 
streets.  Another,  and  finer  house,  was  occupied  by  Penn  in  1700.  It  yet  remains  on  the  comer 
of  Norris's  aUey  and  Second-street.  It  was  the  residence  of  General  Arnold  in  1778.  Note  a, 
page  287. 

''  It  was  ordained  "  that  to  prevent  lawsuits,  three  arbitrators,  to  be  called  Peace  Makers,  should 
be  appointed  by  the  county  courts,  to  hear  and  determine  small  differences  between  man  and  man ; 
tliat  <'liildren  should  be  taught  some  useful  trade;  that  factors  wronging  their  employers  sliould 
make  satisfaction,  and  one  third  over ;  that  all  causes  for  irreligion  and  vulgarity  should  be  repress, 
ed  ;  and  that  no  man  should  be  molested  for  his  religious  opinions. 

*  Note  7,  p.ige  113. 
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Pennsylvania,  and  the  "three  lower  counties  on  the  Delaware,'"  offended  at 
the  action  of  some  of  the  Council,  withdrew  from  the  Union"  in  April,  1691. 
Penn  yielded  to  their  wishes  so  far  as  to  appoint  a  separate  deputy  governor 
for  them. 

An  important  political  change  now  occurred  in  the  colony.  Penn's  provin- 
cial government  was  taken  from  him  in  1692  [Oct.  31],  and  Pennsylvania  wa-^ 
placed  under  the  authority  of  Governor  Fletcher,  of  New"  York,  who  reunited 
the  Delaware  counties  [May,  1693],  to  the  parent  province.  All  suspicions  of 
Penn's  disloyalty  having  been  removed  in  1694,  his  chartered  rights  were 
restored  to  him  [Aug.  30],  and  he  appointed  his  original  agent,  William  Mark- 
ham,  deputy  governor.  He  returned  to  America  in  December,  1699,  and  was 
pained  to  &id  his  people  discontented,  and  clamorous  for  greater  political  priv- 
ileges. Considering  their  demands  reasonable,  he  gave  them  a  new  charter,  or 
frame  of  government  [Nov.  6,  1701],  more  liberal  in  its  concessions  than  the 
former.  It  was  cheerfully  accepted  by  the  Pennsylvania  people,  but  those  of 
the  Delaware  territories,  whose  delegates  had  already  withdrawn  from  the 
Assembly  [Oct.  20],  evidently  aiming  at  independence,  declined  it.  Penn 
acquiesced  in  their  decision,  and  allowed  them  a  distinct  Assembly.  This  satis- 
fied them,  and  their  first  independent  legislature  was  convened  at  Newcastle  in 
1703.  Although  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  ever  afterward  continued  to  have 
separate  legislatures,  they  were  under  the  same  governor  until  the  Revolution 
in  1776. 

A  few  weeks  after  adjusting  diflSculties,  and  granting  the  new  charter,  Penn 
returned  to  England  [Dec,  1701],  and  never  visited  America  again.  His 
departure  was  hastened  by  the  ripening  of  a  ministerial  project  for  abolishing 
all  the  proprietary  governments  in  America.  His  health  soon  afterward  de- 
clined, and  at  his  death  he  left  his  American  possessions  to  his  three  sons 
(Thomas,  John,  and  Richard),  then  minors,  who  continued  to  administer  the 
government,  chiefly  through  deputies,  until  the  War  for  Independence  in  1776. 
Then  it  became  a  free  and  independent  State,  and  the  commonwealth  purchased 
all  the  claims  of  Penn's  heirs  in  the  province,  for  about  five  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  dollars.' 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE    CAROLINAS.     [16G5— 1680.] 

Notwithstanding  the  many  failures  which  had  dampened  the  ardor  of 
English  speculators,  who  had  engaged  in  planting  settlements  in  America,  hope 
still  remained  buoyant.     Success  finally  crowned  the  efforts  in  New  England 

I  P^ge  96.  !  Page  96. 

On  account  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  Pennsylrania,  Penn  was  compelled  to  borrow  $30,000, 
and  mortgage  his  province  as  security.  This  was  tlie  commencement  of  the  State  debt  ofPennsyl- 
»ama. 
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and  further  south,  and  tbc  proprietors  of  the  Carolinas,  when  settlements 
within  that  domain  became  permanent,'  and  tides  of  emigration  from  various 
sources  flowed  thitherward,  began  to  have  gorgeous  visions  of  an  empire  in 
America,  that  should  outshine  those  of  the  Old  World.  It  then  became  their 
first  care  to  frame  a  constitution  of  government,  with  functions  adequate  to  the 
grand  design,  and  to  this  task,  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  one  of  the  ablest  states- 
men of  his  time,  and  John  Locke,  the  eminent  philosopher,  were  called.  They 
completed  their  labors  in  March,  1669,  and  the  instrument  was  called  the 
Fundamental  Co7istitutions.'^  It  was  in  the  highest  degree  monarchical  in  its 
character  and  tendency,  and  contemplated  the  transplantation,  in  America,  of 
all  the  ranks  and  aristocratic  distinctions  of  European  society.'  The  spirit  of 
the  whole  thing  was  adverse  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  its  practical 
development  was  an  impossibility  ;  so,  after  a  contest  between  proprietors  and 
colonists,  for  twenty  years,  the  magnificent  scheme  was  abandoned,  and  the 
people  were  allowed  to  govern  themselves,  in  their  own  more  simple  way.'  The 
disorders  which  prevailed  when  the  first  attempts  were  made  to  impose  this 
scheme  of  government  upon  the  people,  soon  ripened  into  rebellion,  especially  in 
the  Albemarle,  or  northern  colony.^  Excessive  taxation  and  commercial  restric- 
tions bore  heavily  upon  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  engendered  wide-spread 
discontent.  This  was  fostered  by  refugees  from  Virginia,  after  Bacon's  rebel- 
lion, in  1676,'  who  sought  shelter  among  the  people  below  the  Roanoke.  They 
scattered,  Ijroad-cast,  over  a  generous  soil,  vigorous  ideas  of  popular  freedom, 
and  a  year  after  Bacon's  death,''  the  people  of  the  Alheniarle  County  Colomf 
revolted.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  movement  was  the  attempt  of  the  acting 
governor  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws  against  a  New  England  vessel.  Le<l  on 
by  John  Culpepper,  a  refugee  from  the  Carteret  County  Colony  of  South 
Carolina,'  the  people  seized  the  chief  magistrate  [Dec.  10,  1677]  and  the  pub- 
lic funds,  imprisoned  him  and  six  of  his  council,  called  a  new  Assembly,  ap- 
pointed a  new  magistrate  and  judges,  and  for  two  years  conducted  the  affairs  of 
government  independent  of  foreign  control.  Culpepper  went  to  England  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  was  arrested  and  tried  on  a  charge  of  treason. 

'  Pages  SI  and  98. 

"  It  consists  of  one  liundred  and  twenty  articles,  and  is  supposed  to  liave  been  tlae  production, 
chiefly,  of  tlie  mind  of  Sliattesbury. 

'  Tliere  were  to  be  two  orders  of  nobility :  the  higher  to  consist  of  landgraves,  or  earU.  the 
lower  of  caciques,  or  harons.  Tlie  territory  was  to  be  divided  into  counties,  each  containing  480,000 
acres,  with  one  landgrave,  and  two  caciques.  There  were  also  to  be  lords  of  manors,  who,  like  the 
nobles,  might  hold  courts  and  exercise  judicial  functions.  Persons  holding  lift}'  acres  were  to  be 
freeholders ;  the  tenants  held  no  poUtical  franchise,  and  could  never  attain  to  a  higher  rank.  The 
four  estates  of  proprietor.s,  carls,  barons,  and  commons,  were  to  sit  in  one  legislative  chamber.  The 
proprietors  were  always  to  be  eight  in  number,  to  possess  the  whole  judicial  power,  ana  have  the 
supreme  control  of  all  tribunals.  The  commons  were  to  have  four  members  in  the  legislature  to 
every  three  of  the  nobility.  Thus  an  aristocratic  majority  was  always  secured,  and  the  real  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  had  no  power.  Every  religion  was  professedly  tolerated,  but  the  Church 
of  England,  only,  was  declared  to  be  orthodox.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  absurd  scheme  proposed 
for  governing  the  free  coloiiies  of  the  Carolinas. 

'  A  governor,  with  a  council  of  twelve — si.-c  chosen  by  the  proprietors,  and  six  by  the  Assembly 
— and  a  House  of  Delegates  chos^-n  by  the  freeholders. 

'  Page  97.  "  Page  110.  '  Page  112. 

°  Page  97.  "  Page  98. 
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Shaftesbury  procured  his  acquittal,  and  be  returned  to  the  Carolinas.'  Quiet 
was  restored  to  the  colony,  and  until  the  arrival  of  the  unprincipled  Seth 
Sothel  (one  of  the  proprietors),  as  governor,  the  people  enjoyed  repose.  Thus 
early  the  inhabitants  of  that  feeble  colony  practically  asserted  the  grand  politi- 
cal maxim,  that  taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny,^  for  the  defense 
of  which  our  Revolutionary  fathers  fought,  a  century  afterward. 

Governor  Sothel  arrived  in  North  Carolina  in  1683.  Martin  says  that 
"the  dark  shades  of  his  character  were  not  relieved  by  a  single  ray  of  virtue;"' 
and  Chalmers  asserts  that  "the  annals  of  delegated  authority  included  no  name 
so  infamous  as  Sothel."  He  plundered  the  people,  cheated  the  proprietors,  and 
on  all  occasions  prostituted  his  office  to  purposes  of  private  gain.  After  endur- 
ing his  o]ipression  almost  si.x;  years,  tlie  people  seized  him  [1689],  and  were 
about  sending  him  to  England  to  answer  their  accusations  before  the  proprietors, 
when  he  asked  to  be  tried  by  the  colonial  Assembly.  The  favor  was  granted, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  banishment  for  one  year,  and  a  perpetual  disquali- 
fication for  the  office  of  governor.  He  withdrew  to  the  southern  colony,  where 
we  shall  meet  him  again. ^  His  successor,  Philip  Ludwell,  an  energetic,  incor- 
ruptible man,  soon  redressed  the  wrongs  of  the  people,  and  I'estored  order  and 
good  feelings.  Governors  Harvey  and  Walker  also  maintained  quiet  and  good 
will  among  the  people.  And  the  good  Quaker,  John  Archdale,  who  came  to 
govern  Ijoth  Carolinas  in  1695,  placed  the  colony  in  a  position  for  attaining 
future  prosperity,  hitherto  unknown. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  the  northern  colony,  the  people  of 
the  Carteret '  or  southern  colony,  were  steadily  advancing  in  wealth  and  num- 
bers. Their  first  popular  legislature  of  which  we  have  records,  was  convened 
in  1674,=  but  it  exhibited  an  unfavorable  specimen  of  republican  government. 
Jarring  interests  and  conflicting  creeds  produced  violent  debates  and  ii-reconcil- 
alde  discord.  For  a  long  time  the  colony  was  distracted  by  quarrels,  and 
anarchy  prevailed.  At  length  the  Stono  Indians  gathered  in  bands,  and  plun- 
dered the  plantations  of  grain  and  cattle,  and  even  menaced  the  settlers  with 
destruction.  The  appearance  of  this  common  enemy  healed  their  dissensions, 
and  the  people  went  out  as  brothers  to  chastise  the  plunderers.  They  com- 
pletely subdued  the  Indians,  in  1680.  Many  of  them  were  made  prisoners, 
and  sold  for  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Stonos  never  afterward  had  a 
tribal  existence. 

Wearied  by  the  continual  annoyance  of  the  Indians,  many  English  fiimilies 


'  Culpepper  afterwarri  became  surveyor-general  of  the  province,  and  in  IfiSO,  he  was  employed 
in  laying  out  the  new  city  of  Charleston.  [See  next  page.]  His  previous  expulsion  from  the  southern 
eolouy,  was  on  account  of  his  connection  with  a  rebellious  movement  in  1672. 

"  Page  211.  '  Page  167.  *  Page  98. 

*  The  settlers  brought  with  them  an  unfinished  copy  of  the  "  Fundamenial  Constitutions"  but 
th"v  at  oneo  perceived  the  impossibility  of  conformity  to  that  scheme  of  government.  They  held  a 
"parliamentary  convention"  in  1672,  and  twenty  delegates  were  elected  by  the  people  to  act  with 
the  governor  and  the  council,  as  a  legislature.  Thas  early,  representative  government  was  estab- 
lished, but  its  operations  seem  not  to  have  been  very  successful,  and  a  legislature  proper,  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  was  not  organized  untU  1674,  when  an  upper  and  a  lower  House  was  estab- 
lished, and  laws  for  the  province  were  enacted. 
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CHARLESTON  TN   1680. 


crossed  the  Ashley,  and  seated  themselves  upon  the  more  eligible  locality  of 
Oyster  Point,  where  they  founded  tiie  present  city  of  Charleston,'  in  16<S0. 

There  a  flourishing  village  soon  appeared; 
and  after  the  subjugation  of  the  savages,' 
the  old  settlement  was  abandoned,  and  now 
not  a  vestige  of  it  remains  upon  the  culti- 
vated plantation   at   Old  Town,  where   it 
stood.     The    Dutch    settlers^  spread  over 
the  counti-y  along  the    Edisto   and    San- 
tee,  and  planted  the  seeds  of  future  flour- 
ishing communities,  while  immigrants  from 
different  parts  of  Europe  and  from  New 
England  swelled  the  population  of  Charles- 
ton and  vicinity.     Nor  did   they  neglect  political  affairs.     While  they  were 
vigilant  in  all  that  pertained  to  their  material  interests,  they  were  also  asjjir- 
ants,  even  at  that  early  day,  for  political  independence. 

Another  popular  legislature  was  convened  at  Charleston  in  1682.  It  ex- 
hibited more  harmony  than  the  first,''  and  several  useful  laws  were  framed. 
Emigration  was  now  pouring  in  a  tide  of  population  more  rapid  than  any  of  the 
colonies  below  New  England  had  yet  experienced.  Ireland,  Scotland,'  Holland, 
and  France,  contributed  largely  to  the  flowing  stream.  In  1686-7,  quite  a 
large  number  of  Huguenots,  who  had  escaped  from  the  fiery  persecutions  which 
were  revived  in  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,''  landed  at 
Charleston.  English  hatred  of  the  French"  caused  the  settlers  to  look  with 
jealousy  upon  these  refugees,  and  for  more  than  ten  years  [1686  to  1697]  the 
latter  were  denied  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

Shaftesbury's  scheme  of  government  was  as  distasteful  to  the  people  of 
South  Carolina,  as  to  those  of  the  northern  colony,^  and  they  refused  to  accept 
it.  They  became  very  restive,  and  seemed  disposed  to  cast  off  all  allegiance  to 
the  proprietors  and  tlie  mother  country.  At  this  crisis,  James  Colleton,  a 
brother  of  one  of  the  proprietors,  was  appointed  governor  [1686],  and  was 
vested  with  full  powers  to  bring  the  colonists  into  submission.  His  administra- 
tion of  about  four  years  was  a  very  turbulent  one.     He  was  in  continual  coUi- 

'  Note  1,  page  165.  The  above  engravinj;  illustrates  the  manner  of  fortifying  towns,  as  a  de- 
fense against  foes.  It  exhibits  the  walls  of  Charleston  in  1 680,  and  the  location  of  churches  in 
1704.  The  points  marked  a  a  a,  etc.,  are  bastions  for  cannons.  P,  English  church;  Q,  French 
church ;  R,  Independent  church  ;  S,  Anabaptist  church ;  aud  T,  Quaker  meeting-house. 

'  Page  165. 

'  They  had  founded  the  village  of  Jamestown  several  miles  up  the  Ashley  River. 

*  Page  164. 

^  In  1684,  Lord  Cardros",  niid  ten  Scotch  families,  T\-ho  had  suffered  persecution,  came  to  South 
Carolina,  and  settled  at  Port  Royal.  The  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine  claimed  jurisdiction  over  Port 
Royal ;  and  during  the  absence  of  Cardon  [1686],  they  attacked  and  dispersed  the  settlers,  and  des- 
olated their  plantations. 

°  In  the  city  of  Nantes,  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  issued  an  edict,  in  1598,  in  favor  of  tlie 
Huguen()t,s,  or  Protestants,  allowing  them  free  toleration.  The  profligate  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
stung  with  remorse  in  his  old  age,  sought  to  gain  the  favor  of  Heaven  by  l)ringing  his  whole  people 
into  tliu  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  I'hurch.  He  revoked  the  famous  edict  in  1686,  and  instantly 
the  fires  of  persecution  were  kindled  throughout  the  empire.  Many  thousands  of  the  Protestants 
left  France,  and  found  refuge  in  other  countries.  '  Page  180.  '  Page  97 
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sion  with  the  people,  and  at  length  drove  them  to  open  rebellion.  They  seized 
the  public  records,  imprisoned  the  secretary  of  the  province,  and  called  a  new 
Assembly.  Pleading  the  danger  of  an  Indian  or  Spanish  invasion,'  the  gov- 
ernor called  out  the  mili:ia,  and  proclaimed  the  jirovince  to  be  under  martial 
law.'  This  measure  only  increased  the  exasperation  of  the  people,  and  he  w;u 
impeached,  and  banished  from  tlie  jirovince  Ijy  the  Assembly,  in  1690. 

While  this  turbulence  and  misrule  was  at  its  height,  Sothel  arrived  from 
North  Carolina,  pursuant  to  his  sentence  of  banishment, '  and  the  j)coplo  un- 
wisely consented  to  his  assumption  of  the  office  of  governor.^  They  soon 
repented  their  want  of  judgment.  For  two  years  he  plundered  and  ojipresseJ 
them,  and  then  [1692]  the  Assembly  impeached  and  banished  him  also.  Then 
came  Philip  Ludwell  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  the  proprietors,  but  the 
people,  thoroughly  aroused,  resolved  not  to  tolerate  even  so  good  a  man  as  he, 
if  his  mission  was  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  absurd  Fundamental  Constitu- 
tions.'' After  a  brief  and  turbulent  administration,  he  gladly  withdrew  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  soon  afterward  [1693],  the  proprietors  abandoned  Shaftesbury's 
scheme,  and  the  good  Quaker,  John  Archdale,  was  sent,  in  1695,  to  administer 
a  more  simple  and  republican  form  of  government,  for  both  the  Carolinas.  His 
administration  was  short,  but  highly  iKuicficial ;"  and  the  people  of  South  Car- 
olina always  looked  back  to  the  efPjrts  of  tiiat  good  man,  with  gratitude.  He 
healed  dissensions,  established  equitable  laws,  and  so  nearly  effected  an  entire 
reconciliation  of  the  English  to  the  French  settlers,  that  in  the  year  succeeding 
his  departure  from  the  province,  the  Asseml)ly  admitted  the  latter  [1697]  to  all 
the  privileges  of  citizens  and  freemen.  From  the  close  of  Archdale's  adminis- 
tration, the  progress  of  the  two  Carolina  colonies  should  be  considered  as  separ- 
ate and  distinct,  although  they  were  not  politically  separated  until  1729.'' 

NORTH     C  A  R  0  L I K  A . 

We  may  properly  date  the  permanent  prosperity  of  North  Carolina  from  the 
adminstration  of  Archdale,'  when  the  colonists  began  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  interior  of  the  country,  where  richer  soil  invited  the  agriculturist,  and  the 
fur  of  the  beaver  and  otter  allured  the  adventurous  hunter.  The  Indians  aloiif 
the  sea-coast  were  melting  away  like  frost  in  the  sunbeams.  The  powerful 
Hatteras  tribe,'  which  numbered  three  thousand  in  Raleigh's  time,  were  reduced 
to  fifteen  bowmen  ;  another  tribe  had  entirely  disappeared ;  and  the  remnants 
of  some  others  had  sold  their  lands  or  lost  them  by  fraud,  and  were  driven  back 
to  the  deep  wilderness.     Indulgence  in  strong  drinks,  and  other  vices  of  civihz- 


'  The  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine  had  menaced  the  English  settlements  in  South  Carolina,  ami, 
as  we  have  seen  [note  5,  page  1 60],  had  actually  broken  up  a  little  Scotch  colony  at  Port  Royal. 

"  Note  8,  page  170.  s  Page  165. 

*  On  his  arriva),  Sothel  took  sides  with  the  people  against  Colleton,  and  thus,  in  tiie  moment  of 
their  anger,  he  unfortunately  gained  their  good  will  and  confidence.  '  Page  164. 

'  The  culture  of  rice  was  introduced  mto  South  Carolina  during  Archdale's  administration. 
Some  seed  was  given  to  the  governor  by  the  captain  of  a  vessel  from  Madagascar.  It  was  distrib 
uted  among  several  planters,  and  thus  its  cultivation  began. 

'  Page  171.  8  Page  165.  °  Note  5,  page  2f). 
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ation,^  had  decimated  them,  and  their  beautiful  land,  all  the  way  to  the  Yadkin 
and  Catawju,  was  speedily  opened  to  the  sway  of  the  white  man. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  religion  began  to  e.xert  an 
mfluence  m  North  Carolina.     The  first  Anglican'  church  edifice  was  then  built 
m  Chowan  county,  m  1705.     The  Quakers^  multiplied;  and  in  1707  a  com 
pany  of  Huguenots,3  who  had  settled  in  Virginia,  came  and  sat  down  upon  the 
beautiful  banks  of  the  Trent,  a  tributary  of  the  Neuse  River.     Two  years  later 
[1709],  a  hundred  German  families,  driven  from  their  homes  on  the  Rhine   by 
persecution,  penetrated  the  interior  of  North  Carolina,  and  under  Count  Graf- 
fenried,  founded  settlements  along  the  head  waters  of  the  Neuse,  and  upon  the 
Roanoke.     While  settlements  were  thus  spreading  and  strengthening,  and  gen- 
era  prosperity  blessed  the  province,  a  fearful  calamity  fell  upon  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  interior.     The  broken  Indian  tribes  made  a  last  efibrt.  in  1711  to  re-uin 
the  beautiful  country  they  had  lost.     The  leaders  in  the  conspiracy  to  crush 
the  ;;hite  people,  were  the  Tuscaroras'  of  the  inland  region,  and  the  Corees^ 
further  south  and  near  the  sea-board.     They  fell  like  lightmng  from  the  clouds 
upon  the  scattered  German  settlements  along  the  Roanoke  and  Pamlico  Sound 
In  one  night  [Oct.  2,  1711],  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons  perished  by  the 
hatchet.     Along  Albemarle  Sound,  the  savages  swept  with  the  knife  of  mur 
der  m  one  hand,  and  the  torch  of  desolation  in  the  other,  and  for  three  days 
tliey  scourged  the  white  people,  until  disabled  by  fatigue  and  drunkenness 
Ihose  who  escaped  the  massacre  called  upon  their  brethren  of  the  southern 
colony  for  aid,  and  Colonel  Barnwell,  with  a  party  of  Carolinians  and  friendly 
Indians  ot  the  southern  nations,^  marched  to  their  relief     He  drove  the  Tus 
caroras  to  their  fortified  town  in  the  present  Craven  county,  and  there  made  -i 
treaty  of  peace  with  them.     His  troops  violated  the  treaty  on  their  way  back 
by  outrages  upon  the  Indians,  and  soon  hostilities  were  renewed      Late  in  the 
year  [Dec,  1712],  Colonel  Moore'  arrived  from  South  Carolina  with  a  few  white 
men  and  a  large  body  of  Indians,  and  drove  the  Tuscaroras  to  their  fort  in  the 
present  Greene  county,  wherein  [March,  1713]  he  made  eight  hundred  of  them 
prisoners.     The  remainder  of  the  Tuscaroras  fled  northward  in  June   and  join 
mg  their  kindred  on  the  southern  borrlers  of  Lake  Ontario,  they  formed  the 
sixth  nation  of  the  celebrated  Iroquois  confederacy  in  the  province  of  New 
lork.«     A  treaty  of  peace  was  made  with  the  Corees  in  1715,  and  North  Car- 
ohna  never  afterward  suffered  from  Indian  hostilities.'' 

SOUTH     C  A  R  0  L I N  A . 

_      Although  really  united,  the  two  colonies  acted  independently  of  each  other 
!rom  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Soon  after  the  commencement  of 


:  pt;"'"'^  ^'"'■''  of  England  was  so  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Romish  Church, 
x-dge  li^.  Jfage  49.  *  Pao-e  '>S  '  p        .jn 

•  Ttey  consisted  of  Creeks,  C^tawbas,  Cherokees.  and  Tamasse^s.'    See  pages  26  to  3o' inciusiye 
„  A  son  of  James  Moore,  who  was  governor  of  South  Carolina  in  1700  ■  P ' '°  oq 

•  The  provmee  issued  bUls  of  credit  (for  the  th-st  time)  to  the  amount  of  about  forty  Uiousand 
dollars,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  •   "'°"sana 
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Queen  Anne's  War'  [May,  1702],  Governor  INIoore  of  South  Carolina,  proposed 
an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine."  The  Assembly  assented, 
and  appropriated  almost  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  service.  Twelve  hundred 
men  (one  half  Indians)  were  raised,  and  proceeded,  in  two  divisions,  to  the 
attack.  The  main  division,  under  the  governor,  went  by  sea,  to  blockade  the 
,harbor,  and  the  remainder  proceeded  along  the  coast,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Daniels.  The  latter  arrived  first,  and  attacked  and  plundered  the 
town.  The  Spaniards  retired  within  their  fortress  with  provisions  for  four 
months ;  and  as  the  Carolinians  had  no  artillery,  their  position  was  impreg- 
nable. Daniels  was  then  sent  to  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Lidies,  to  procure  bat- 
tery cannon,  but  before  his  return,  two  Spanish  vessels  had  appeared,  and  so 
frightened  Governor  Moore  that  he  raised  the  blockade,  and  fled.  Daniels 
barely  escaped  capture,  on  his  return,  but  he  reached  Charleston  in  safety. 
This  ill-advised  expedition  burdened  the  colony  with  a  debt  of  more  tlian 
twenty-six  thousand  dollars,  for  the  payment  of  which,  bills  of  credit  were 
issued.     This  was  the  first  emis.-iion  of  paper  money  in  the  Carolinas. 

A  more  successful  expedition  was  undertaken  by  Governor  Moore,  in  De- 
cember, 1703,  against  the  Apalachian^  Indians,  who  were  in  league  with  the 
Spaniards.  Their  chief  villages  were  between  the  Alatamaha  and  Savannah 
Rivers.  These  were  desolated.  Almost  eight  hundred  Indians  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  the  whole  territory  of  the  Apalaehians  was  made  tributary  to  the 
English.  The  province  had  scarcely  become  trantj[uil  after  this  chastisement  of 
the  Indians,  when  a  new  cause  for  disquietude  appeared.  Some  of  the  proprie- 
tors had  long  cherished  a  scheme  for  establishing  the  Anglican  Church, <  as  the 
State  religion,  in  the  Carolinas.  When  Nathaniel  Johnson  succeeded  Governor 
Moore,  he  found  a  majority  of  churchmen  in  the  Assembly,  and  by  their  aid, 
the  wishes  of  the  proprietors  were  gratified.  The  Anglican  Church  was  made 
the  established  religion,  and  Dissenters^  were  excluded  from  all  public  offices. 
This  was  an  usurpation  of  chartered  rights ;  and  the  aggrieved  party  laid  the 
matter  before  the  imperial  ministry.  Their  cause  was  sustained  ;  and  by  order 
of  Parliament,  the  colonial  Assembly,  in  November,  1706,  repealed  the  law  of 
disfranchisement,  but  the  Church  maintained  its  dominant  position  until  the 
Revolution. 

The  ire  of  the  Spaniards  was  greatly  excited  by  the  attack  upon  St.  Augus- 
tine,' and  an  expedition,  composed  of  five  French  and  Spanish  vessels,'  with  a 
large  body  of  troops,  was  seat  fi.oui  Havana  to  assail  Charleston,  take  posses- 
sion of  the  province,  and  annex  it  to  the  Spanish  domam  of  Florida.'^  The 
squadron  crossed  Charleston  bar  in  May,  1706,  and  about  eight  hundred  troops 
were  landed  at  different  points.  The  people  seized  their  arms,  and,  led  by  the 
governor  and  Colonel  Rhett,  they  drove  the  invaders  back  to  their  vessels,  after 

'  Page  135.  '  Page  51. 

A  tribe  of  the  Mobilian  family  [page  29]  situated  south  of  the  Savannah  Pdver. 
'  Note  1,  page  168.  '  Note  2,  page  76.  "  Page  5L 

'  It  will  bo  remembered  [see  page  135]  that  in  1702,  England  declared  war  against  France,  and 
that  Spain  was  a  party  to  the  quarrel.  '  Page  42. 
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killing  or  capturing  almost  three  hundreil  men.  They  also  captured  a  French 
vessel,  wiili  its  crew.  It  was  a  complete  victory.  So  the  storm  wliicli  ap]H'ared 
so  suddenly  and  threatening,  was  dissipated  in  a  day,  and  the  sunshine  of  peace 
and  prosperity  again  gladdened  the  colony. 

A  few  years  later,  a  more  l'ormidal)k'  tempest  brooded  over  the  colony, 
when  a  general  Indian  confederacy  was  secretly  formed,  to  exterminate  the 
white  people  by  a  single  blow.  Within  forty  days,  in  the  spring  of  I'/IS,  the 
'^ndian  tribes  from  the  Cape  Fear  to  the  St.  Mary's,  and  back  to  the  moun- 
tains, had  coalesced  in  the  conspiracy;  and  before  the  people  of  Charleston  had 
any  intimation  of  danger,  one  hundred  white  victims  had  been  sacrilied  in  the 
remote  settlements.  The  Creeks,'  Yamassees,"  and  Apalachians'  on  the  south, 
confederated  with  the  Cherokees,*  Catawbas',  and  Congarees*  on  the  west,  in  all 
si.x  thousand  strong ;  while  more  than  a  thousand  warriors  issued  from  the 
Neuse  region,  to  avenge  their  misfortunes  in  the  wars  of  1712-13.'  It  was  a 
cloud  of  fearful  portent  that  hung  in  the  sky ;  and  the  people  were  filled  with 
terror,  for  they  knew  not  it  what  moment  the  consuming  lightning  might  leap 
forth.  At  this  fearful  crisis,  Governor  Craven  acted  with  the  utmost  wisdom 
and  energy.  He  took  measures  to  prevent  men  from  leaving  the  colony  ;  to 
secure  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  that  could  be  found,  and  to  arm  i'uithful 
negroes  to  assist  the  white  people.  He  declared  the  province  to  be  under  martial 
law,'  and  then,  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men,  black  and  white,  he  marched 
to  meet  the  foe,  who  were  advancing  with  the  knife,  hatchet,  and  torch,  in 
fearful  activity.  The  Indians  were  at  first  victoi-ious,  but  after  several  bloody 
encounters,  the  Yamassees  and  their  southern  neighbors  were  driven  across  the 
Savannah  [May,  1715],  and  halted  not  until  they  found  refuge  under  Spanish 
guns  at  St.  Augustine.  The  Cherokees  and  their  northern  neighbors  had  not 
yet  engaged  in  the  war,  and  they  returned  to  their  hunting  grounds,  deeply 
impressed  with  the  strength  and  greatness  of  the  white  people. 

And  now  the  proprietary  government  of  South  Carolina  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  The  governors  being  independent  of  the  people,  were  often  haughty  and 
exacting,  and  the  irdiabitants  had  borne  the  yoke  of  their  rule  for  many  years, 
with  great  impatie-'ce.  While  their  labor  was  building  up  a  prosperous  State, 
the  proprietors  re  ised  to  assist  them  in  times  of  danger,  or  to  reimburse 
their  expenses  ir;  he  protection  of  the  province  from  invasion.  The  whole 
burden  of  debt  ncurred  in  the  war  with  the  Yamassees  was  left  upon  the 
shoulders  of  thf'  people.  The  proj)rietors  not  only  refused  to  pay  any  portion 
of  it,  but  enfOi''Ed  their  claims  for  quit-rents  with  great  severity.  The  people 
saw  no  hoju-  hi  the  future,  but  in  royal  rule  and  protection.  So  they  met 
in  convenli-:)n  ;  resolved  to  forswear  all  allegiance  to  the  proprietors;  and  on 
Governo'-  Johnson's  refusal  to  act  as  chief  magistrate,  under  the  kihg,  they 


>  Page  30.  =  Pasc  .SO.  s  Note  3,  page  168.  *  Page  27.  »  Page  26. 

"  Tills  was  a  small  tribe  that  inliabited  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  Colum- 
bia, in  South  Carolina. 

'  Page  108. 

8  Martial  law  may  be  pi-oclaimed  by  rulers,  in  an  emergency,  and  the  civil  law,  for  the  time 
being,  is  made  subservient  to  the  military.  The  object  is  to  allow  immediate  and  energetic  action 
for  repelling  invasions,  or  for  other  purposes. 
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appointed  [December  21,  1719]  Colonel  Moore'  governor  of  the  colony.  The 
matter  was  laid  before  the  imperial  government,  when  the  colonists  were  sus- 
tained, and  South  Carolina  became  a  royal  province.' 

The  people  of  North  Carolina'  also  resolved  on  a  change  of  government; 
an,',  after  a  continued  controversy  for  ten  years,  the  proprietors,  in  1729,  sold 
to  the  king,  for  about  eighty  thousand  dollars,  all  their  claims  to  the  soil  and 
incomes  in  both  provinces.  North  and  South  Carolina  were  then  separated. 
George  Burrington  was  appointed  the  first  royal  governor  over  the  former,  and 
Robert  Johnson  over  the  latter.  From  that  period  until  the  commencement  of 
the  French  and  Indian  war,*  the  general  history  of  the  Carolinas  presents  but 
few  features  of  interest,  except  the  efforts  made  for  defending  the  colony  against 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians.  The  peoi'le  gained  very  little  by  a  change  of 
owners ;  and  during  forty-five  years,  until  the  revolution  made  the  people 
independent,  there  was  a  succession  of  disputes  with  the  royal  governors. 


CHAPTER     X . 

GEORGIA.      [17.32.] 

The  colony  founded  by  Oglethorpe  on  the  Savannah  River  rapidly 
increased  in  numbers,  and  within  eight  years,  twenty-five  hundred  inimiwrants 
were  sent  over,  at  an  expense  to  the  trustees'  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Yet  prosperity  did  not  bless  the  enterprise.  Many  of  the  settlers  were  unac- 
customed to  habits  of  industry,  and  were  mere  drones ;  and  as  the  use  of  slave 
labor  was  prohibited,  tillage  was  neglected.  Even  the  industrious  Scotch,  Ger- 
man, and  Swiss  families  who  came  over  previous  to  1740,  could  not  give  that 
vitality  to  industrial  pursuits,  which  was  necessary  to  a  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country.  Anxious  for  the  permanent  growth  of  the  colony, 
Oglethorpe  went  to  England  in  1734,  and  returned  in  1736,  with  about  three 
hundred  immigrants.  Among  them  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  Highlander.-i, 
well  skilled  in  military  affairs.  These  constituted  the  first  army  of  the  colony 
during  its  early  struggles.  John  Wesley,  founder  of  the  Methodist  denom- 
ination, also  came  with  Oglethorpe,  to  make  Georgia  a  religious  colony,  and  to 
spread  the  gospel  among  the  Indians.  He  was  unsuccessful ;  for  his  strict 
moral  doctrines,  his  fearless  denunciations  of  vice,  and  his  rigid  exercise  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  made  him  quite  unpopular  among  the  great  mass  of  the 
colonists,  who  winced  at  restraint.  The  eminent  George  Whitefield  also  visited 
Georgia  in  1738,  when  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing an  orphan  asylum  near  Savannah,  which  flourished  many  years,  and 

'  Note  7,  page  168. 

'  The  first  governor,  by  royal  appointment,  was  Francis  Nicholson,  who  had  been  successively 
governor  of  New  York  [page  144],  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Nova  Scotia. 

'  Page  167.  *  Pago  179.  '  Page  100. 
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was  a  real  blessing.  The  Christian  cfibit.s  of  those  men,  prosecuted  with  the 
most  sincere  desire  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-mortals,  were  not  appreciated. 
Their  seed  fell  upon  stony  ground,  and  after  the  death  of  Whitefield,  in  1770, 
his  "  House  of  Mercy"'  in  Georgi  \  deprived  of  his  sustaining  influence,  became 
a  desolation.  * 

A  cloud  of  trouble  appeared  in  the  Southern  horizon.  The  rapid  increase 
of  the  new  colony  e.xcited  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine,  and 
the  vigilant  Oglethorpe,  expecting  such  a  result,  prepared  to  oppose  any  hos- 
tile movements  against  his  settlement.  He  established  a  fort  on  the  site  of 
AuiTusta,  as  a  defence  against  the  Indians,  and  he  erected  fortifications  at 
Darien,  on  Cumberland  Island,  at  Frederica  (St.  Simon's  Island),  and  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  St.  John,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  English  claims. 
Spanish  commissioners  came  from  St.  Augustine  to  protest  against  these  prejiar- 
ations,  and  to  demand  the  immediate  evacuation  of  the  whole  of  Georgia,  and 
of  all  South  Carolina  below  Port  Royal.'  Oglethorpe,  of  course,  refused  com- 
pliance, and  the  Spaniards  threatened  liim  with  war.  In  the  winter  of  1736-7, 
Oglethorpe  went  to  England  to  make  preparations  to  meet  the  exigency.  He 
returned  ia  October  following,  bearing  the  commission  of  a  brigadier,  and  lead- 
ing a  regircent  of  si.x  hundred  well-disciplined  troops,  for  the  defense  of  the 
whole  southern  frontier  of  the  English  possessions.''  But  for  two  years  their 
services  were  not  much  needed ;  then  war  broke  out  between  England  and 
Spain  [November,  1739],  and  Oglethorpe  prepared  an  expedition  against  St. 
Augustine.  In  May,  1740,  he  entered  Florida  w  ith  four  hundred  of  his  best 
troops,  some  volunteers  from  South  Carolina,  and  a  large  body  of  friendly 
Creek  Indiana ;'  in  all  more  than  two  tliou.sand  men.  His  first  conquest  was 
Fort  Dieijo,  twenty  miles  from  St.  Augustine.  Then  Fort  ]\loosu,  within  two 
miles  of  the  city,  surrendered ;  but  when  he  appeared  before  the  town  and  for- 
tress, and  demanded  instant  submission,  ho  was  answered  by  a  defiant  refusal. 
A  small  fleet  under  Captain  Price  blockaded  the  harbor,  and  for  a  time  cut  off 
supplies  from  the  Spaniards,  l5ut  swift- winged  galleys'  passed  through  the  block- 
ading fleet,  and  supplied  the  garrison  with  several  weeks'  provisions.  Ogle- 
thorpe had  no  artillery  with  which  to  attack  the  fortress,  and  being  warned  by 
the  increasing  heats  of  summer,  and  sickness  in  his  camp,  not  to  wait  for  their 
supplies  to  Ijecome  exhausted,  he  raised  the  siege  and  returned  to  Savannah. 

The  ire  of  the  Spaniards  was  aroused,  and  they,  in  turn,  prepared  to  invade 
Georgia  in  the  summer  of  1742.  An  armament,  fitted  out  at  Havana  and  St. 
Augustine,  and  consisting  of  thirty-six  vessels,  with  more  than  three  thousand 
troops,  entered  the  harbor  of  St.  Simon's,  and  landed  a  little  above  the  town 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  16th  of  July,  1742,  and  erected  a  battery  of  twenty 
guns.     Oglethorpe  had  been  apprised  of  the  intentions  of  the  Spaniards,  and 


'  Note  5,  page  166. 

'  His  commission  gave  him  the  command  of  the  militia  of  South  Carolina  also,  and  he  stood  a.s 
a  guard  between  the  English  and  Spanish  possessions  of  the  southern  co:mtry.  '  Page  .30. 

*  A  low  built  vessel  propelled  by  both  sails  aud  oars.  The  war  vessels  of  the  ancients  were  all 
galleys.     See  Norujan  vessel,  page  lij. 
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after  unsuccessfully  ;ippljing  to  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  for  troops  and 
supplies,  he  marched  to  St.  Simon's,  and  made  his  head- quarters  at  his  princi- 
fortress  at  Frederica.'  He  wis  at  Fort  Simon,  ne;ir  the  landing  place  of  the 
invaders,  with  less  than  eight  hundred  men,  exclusive  of  Indians,  when  the 
enemy  appeared.  He  immediately  spiked  the  guns  of  the  fort,  destroyed  his 
stores,  and  retreated  to  Frederica.  There  he  an.xiously  awaited  hoped-for  rein- 
forcements and  supplies  from  Carolina,  and  then  he  successfully  repulsed  several 
detachments  of  the  Spaniards,  who  attacked  him.  He  finally  resolved  to  make 
a  night  assault  upon  the  enemy's  battery,  at  St.  Simon's.  A  deserter  (a 
French  soldier)  defeated  his  plan ;  but  the  sagacity  of  Oglethorpe  caused  the 
miscreant  to  be  instrumental  in  driving  the  invaders  from  the  coast.  He  bribed 
a  Spanish  prisoner  to  carry  a  letter  to  the  deserter,  which  contained  information 
respecting  a  British  fleet  that  was  about  to  attack  St.  Augustine.^  Of  course 
the  letter  was  handed  to  the  Spanish  commander,  and  the  Frenchman  was 
arrested  as  a  spy.  The  intelligence  in  Oglethorpe's  letter  alarmed  the  enemy; 
and  while  the  officers  were  holding  a  council,  some  Carolina  vessels,  with  sup- 
plies for  the  garrison  at  Frederica,  appeared  in  the  distance.  Believing  them 
to  be  part  of  the  British  fleet  alluded  to,  the  Spaniards  determined  to  attack 
the  Georgians  immediately,  and  then  hasten  to  St.  Augustine.  On  their  march 
to  assail  Frederica,  they  were  ambuscaded  in  a  swamp.  Great  slaughter  of  the 
invaders  ensued,  and  the  place  is  still  called  Bloody  Marsh.  The  survivors 
retreated  in  confusion  to  their  vessels,  and  sailed  immediately  to  St.  Augustine.' 
On  their  way,  they  attacked  the  English  fort  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Cum- 
berland Island,'  on  the  19th  of  July,  but  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  two 
galleys.  The  whole  expedition  was  so  disastrous  to  the  Spaniards,  that  the 
commander  (Don  Manuel  de  Monteano)  was  dismissed  from  the  service.  Ogle- 
thorpe's stratagem  saved  Georgia,  and.  perhaps.  South  Carolina,  from  utter 
ruin. 

Having  fairly  established  his  colony,  Oglethorpe  went  to  England  in  1743, 
and  never  returned  to  Georgia,  where,  for  ten  years,  he  had  nolily  labored  to 
secure  an  attractive  asylum  for  the  oppressed.'  He  left  the  province  in  a  tran- 
quil state.  The  mild  military  rule  under  which  the  people  had  lived,  was 
changed  to  civil  government  in  1743,  administered  by  a  president  and  council, 
under  the  direction  of  the  trustees,"  yet  the  colony  continued  to  languish. 
Several  causes  combined  to  produce  this  condition.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  inefficiency  of  most  of  the  earlier  settlers,  and  the  prohibition  of  slave 
labor.'     They  were  also  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  commerce  and  of  trafiic 

The  remains  of  Fort  Frederica  yet  formed  a  very  picturesque  ruin  on  the  plantation  of 
W.  W.  Hazzard,  Esq.,  of  St.  Simon's  Island,  iu  1SJ6. 

'  Ogletliorpe  addressed  the  Frenchman  as  if  he  was  a  spy  of  the  English.  He  directed  the 
deserter  to  represent  the  Georgians  as  in  a  weak  coucUtion,  to  advise  the  Spaniards  to  attack  them 
immediately,  and  to  persuade  the  Spaniards  to  remain  three  days  longer,  within  which  time  six 
British  men-of-war,  and  two  thousand  men,  from  Carolina,  would  probably  enter  the  harbor  of  St 
Augustine. 

'  They  first  burned  Fort  Simon,  but  in  their  haste  they  left  several  of  their  cannons  and  a 
quantity  of  provisions  behind  them. 

*  Fort  William.  There  was  another  small  fort  on  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  called  Fort 
-^"tow.  '  Page  100.  »  Page  100.  '  Page  171. 
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witli  the  Indians ;  and  were  not  allowed  the  ownership,  in  fee,  of  the  lands 
which  they  cultivated.'  In  consequence  of  these  restrictions,  there  were  Jio 
incentives  to  labor,  except  to  supply  daily  wants.  General  discontent  pre- 
vailed. They  saw  the  Carolinians  growing  rich  by  the  use  of  slaves,  and  by 
commerce  with  the  West  Indies.  Gradually  the  restrictive  laws  were  evaded. 
Slaves  were  brought  from  Carolina,  and  hired,  first  for  a  short  period,  and  then 
for  a  hundred  years,  or  for  life.  The  price  paid  for  life-service  was  the  money 
value  of  the  slave,  and  the  transaction  was,  practically,  a  sale  and  purchase. 
Then  slave-ships  came  to  Savannah  directly  from  Africa ;  slave  labor  was  gen- 
erally used  in  1750,  and  Georgia  became  a  planting  State.  In  1752,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  twenty-one  years  named  in  the  patent,-  the  trustees  gladly 
resigned  the  charter  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  from  that  time  until  the 
Revolution,  Georgia  remained  a  royal  province. 


CIIAPTErt    XI. 

A     RETROSPECT.     [1492— 175G.] 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  considered  the  principal  events  which 
occurred  within  the  domain  of  our  Republic  from  the  time  of  first  discoveries, 
in  1492,  to  the  commencement  of  the  last  inter-colonial  war  between  the  En- 
glish and  French  settlers,  a  period  of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  years. 
During  that  time,  fifteen  colonies  were  planted,'  thirteen  of  which  were  com- 
menced within  the  space  of  about  fifty-six  years — from  1607  to  1673.  By  the 
union  of  Plymouth  and  jNIassachusetts,'  and  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,*  the 
number  of  colonies  was  reduced  to  thirteen,  and  these  were  they  which  went 
into  the  revolutionary  contest  in  1775.  The  provinces  of  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia,  conquered  by  the  English,  remained  loyal,  and  to  this  day  they  continue 
to  be  portions  of  the  British  empire. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  several  colonies,  which  eventually  formed  the 
thirteen  United  States  of  America,  several  European  nations  contributed  vig- 
orous materials ;  and  people  of  opposite  habits,  tastes,  and  religious  faith,  became 
commingled,  after  making  impressions  of  their  distinctive  characters  where  their 
influence  was  first  felt.  England  furnished  the  largest  proportion  of  colonists, 
and  her  children  always  maintained  sway  in  the  government  and  industry  of  the 
whole  country  ;  while  Scotland,  Ireland,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  region,  contributed  large  quotas  of  people  and  other 
colonial  instrumentalities.     Churchmen  and  Dissenters,'  Roman  Catholics  and 


'  Page  IIG.  '  Parre  100. 

'  Virginia,  Plymouth,  JI,as.?acliusetts  Bay,  New  Ilampshire,  Connecticut,  New  Haven,  Rhods 
Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia.  *  Page  132.  '  Page  89.  °  Note  2,  page  76. 
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Quakers,'  came  and  sat  down  by  the  side  of  each  other.  For  a  while,  the  dis- 
sonance of  nations  and  creeds  prevented  entire  harmony ;  but  the  freedom  en- 
joyed, the  perils  and  hardships  encountered  and  endured,  the  conflicts  Avitli 
pagan  savages  on  one  hand,  and  of  hierarchical"  and  governmental  oppression 
on  the  other,  which  they  maintained  for  generations,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  dif- 
fused a  bi-otherhood  of  feeling  throughout  the  whole  social  body  of  the  colonists, 
and  resulted  in  harmony,  sympathy,  and  love.  And  when,  as  children  of  one 
family,  they  loyally  defended  the  integrity  of  Great  Britain  (then  become  tlic 
'"mother  country''  of  nearly  all)  against  the  aggressions  of  the  French  and  In- 
dians' [1756  to  1763],  and  yet  were  compelled,  by  the  unkindness  of  that 
mother,  to  sever  the  filial  bond'  [1776],  their  hearts  beat  as  with  one  pulsation, 
and  they  struck  the  dismembering  blow  as  with  one  hand. 

There  was  a  great  diversity  of  character  exhibited  by  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral colonies,  diftering  according  to  their  origin  and  the  influence  of  climate  and 
pursuits.  The  Virginians  and  their  southern  neighl)ors,  enjoying  a  mild  cli- 
mate, productive  of  tendencies  to  voluptuousness  and  ease,  were  from  those 
classes  of  English  society  where  a  lack  of  rigid  moral  discipline  allowed  free 
living  and  its  attendant  vices.  They  generally  e.xhiljited  less  moral  restraint, 
more  hospitality,  and  greater  frankness,  and  social  I'efinement,  tlian  the  people 
of  New  England.  The  latter  were  from  among  the  middle  classes,  and  in- 
cluded a  great  many  religious  enthusiasts,  possessing  more  zeal  than  knowl- 
edge. They  were  extremely  strict  in  their  notions ;  very  rigid  in  manners, 
and  jealous  of  strangers.  Their  early  legislation,  recognizing,  as  it  did,  the 
most  minute  regulations  of  social  life,  often  presented  food  for  merriment.' 
Yet  their  intentions  were  pure ;  their  designs  were  nob^e  ;  and,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, their  virtuous  purposes  were  accomplished.  They  aimed  to  make  every 
member  of  society  a  Christian,  according  to  their  own  pattern  ;  and  if  they 
did  not  fully  accomplish  their  object,  they  erected  strong  bulwarks  against  those 


'  Note  G,  page  122,  and  note  3,  page  123. 

"  Hierarchy  is,  in  a  general  sense,  a  priestly  or  ecclesiastical  government.  Such  was  the  original 
form  of  government  of  the  ancient  Jews,  when  the  priesthood  held  absolute  rule. 

'  Period  IV.,  chapter  xii.,  page  179.  '  Page  251. 

'  They  assumed  the  right  to  regulate  the  expenditures  of  the  people,  even  for  wearing-apparel, 
according  to  their  several  incomes.  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  on  one  occasion,  required 
the  proper  officers  to  notice  the  "apparel"  of  the  people,  especially  their  "ribands  and  great  boots." 
Drinliiag  of  healths,  wearmg  funeral  badges,  and  many  other  tilings  that  seemed  improper,  were 
forbidden.  At  Hartford,  the  general  court  kept  a  constant  eye  upon  the  morals  of  the  people.  Free- 
men were  compelled  to  vote  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  sixpence ;  the  use  of  tobacco  was  prohibiteil 
to  persons  under  twenty  years  of  age,  without  the  certificate  of  a  physician ;  and  no  others  were 
allowed  to  use  it  more  than  once  a  day,  and  then  they  must  be  ten  miles  from  any  house.  The 
people  of  Hartford  were  all  obliged  to  rise  in  the  morning  when  the  watchman  rang  his  l)ell.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  similar  enactments  found  on  the  records  of  the  New  England 
courts.  In  1646,  the  Legislature  of  Massachu.setts  passed  a  law,  which  imposed  the  penalty  ol'  a 
flogging  upon  any  one  who  should  kiss  a  woman  in  the  streets.  More  than  a  hundred  years  aflrr- 
ward,  this  law  w;\s  enforced  in  Boston.  The  captain  of  a  British  man-of-war  liappened  to  returii 
from  a  cruise,  on  Sunday.  His  overjoyed  wife  met  him  on  the  wharf  and  he  kissed  her  several 
times.  The  magistrates  ordered  him  to  be  flogged.  Tlie  punishment  incurred  no  ignominy,  and  he 
associated  freely  with  the  best  citizens.  When  about  to  depart,  tlie  captain  invited  the  magistrates 
ail  1  others  on  board  his  vessel,  to  dine.  "When  dinner  was  over,  he  cau.sed  all  the  magistrates  lu 
be  Boftged,  on  deck,  in  sight  of  the  town.  Then  a.ssuring  them  that  he  considered  accounts  settled 
between  him  and  them,  he  dismissed  them,  and  set  sail. 
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iicli  compose  great  private  and  public 
ng  upon  a  parsiiiioniou.s  soil,  and  pos- 
sessing neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  for 
sumptuous  living,  indulged  in  l>y  their  southern  breth- 
ren, their  dwellings  were  simple,  and  their  habits 
frugal. 

In  New  York,  and  portions  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  the  manners,  customs,  and  pursuits  of 

the     Dutch     prevailed     even    a    century    after    the     English 

_^^  conquest  of  New  Netherland'  [1664],   and  society  had  become 

W'vr  permeated  by  English  ideas  and  customs.     They  were  ploddinc 

money-getters  ;  abhorred  change  and  innovation,  and  loved  ease. 

They  possessed  few  of  the  elements  of  progress,  but  many  of  the 

suljstantial  social  virtues  necessary  to  the  stability  of  a  State,  and 

the  health  of  society.  From  these  the  Swedes  and  Finns  upon  the 

Delaware'  did  not  differ  much  ;  but  the  habits  of  the  Quakers, 

who  finally  predominated  in  West  Jersey'  and   Pennsylvania,^ 

were  quite  different.     They  always  exhibited  a  refined  simplicity 

and  equanimity,  without  ostentatious  displays  of  piety,  that  won 

esteem  ;  and  they  were  governed  by  a  religious  sentiment  without 

fanaticism,  which  formed  a  powerful  safeguard  against  vice  and 

immorality. 

In  Maryland,"  tlic  e;irlier  settlers  were  also  less  rigid  moralists  than  tlic 
New  Englanders,  and  greater  formalists  in  religion.  They  were  more  refined, 
equally  industrious,  but  lacked  the  stability  of  character  and  perseverance 
in  pursuits,  of  the  people  of  the  East.  But  at  the  close  of  the  period  we  have 
been  considering  [1756],  the  peculiarities  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  section 
were  greatly  modified  by  inter-migration,  and  a  general  conformity  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  their  several  conditions,  as  founders  of  new  States  in  a  wilderness. 
The  tooth  of  religious  bigotry  and  intolerance  had  lost  its  keenness  and  its 
poison,  and  when  the  representatives  of  the  several  colonies  met  in  a  general 
Congress'  [Sept.,  1774],  for  the  public  good,  they  stood  as  brethren  before  onu 
altar,  while  the  eloquent  Duche  laid  the  fervent  petitions  of  their  hearts  before 
the  throne  of  Omnipotence.' 

The  chief  pursuit  of  the  colonists  was,  necessarily,  agriculture ;  yet,  during 
the  time  we  have  considered,  manufactures  and  commerce  were  not  wholly  neg- 
lected. Necessity  compelled  the  people  to  make  many  things  which  their 
poverty  would  not  allow  them  to  buy  ;  and  manual  labor,  especially  in  the  New 
England  provinces,  was  dignified  from  the  beginning.  The  settlers  came  where 
a  throne  and  its  corrupting  influences  were  unknown,  and  where  the  idleness 
and  privileges  of  aristocracy  had  no  abiding-place.     In  the  magnificent  forests 


'  This  is  a  picture  of  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  New  Enjjland,  and  is  a  favorable  specimen  of 
the  best  class  of  frame  dwellings  at  that  time.  It  is  yet  [1883]  standing,  we  believe,  near  Medfield, 
in  Massachusetts.  "  Page  144.  "  Page  93.  '  Page  160. 

•  Page  161.  '  Page  81.  '  Page  228.  °  Page  228. 
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of  the  New  World,  where  a  feudal  lord'  had  never  stood,  thej  began  a  life  full 
of  youth,  vigor,  and  labor,  such  as  the  atmosphere  of  tlie  elder  governments  of 
the  earth  could  not  then  sustain.  They  were  compelled  to  be  self-reliant,  and 
what  they  could  not  buy  from  the  workshops  of  England  for  their  simple  ap- 
parel and  furniture,  and  implements  of  culture,  they  rudely  manufactured,^  and 
were  content. 

The  commerce  of  the  colonies  had  but  a  feelde  infancy ;  and  never,  until 
they  were  politically  separated  from  Great  Britain  [177GJ,  could  their  inter- 
change of  commodities  be  properly  dignified  with  the  name  of  Com/nierce.  En- 
gland early  became  jealous  of  the  independent  career  of  the  colonists  in  respect 
to  manufactui-ed  articles,  and  navigation  acts,^  and  other  unwise  and  unjust 
restraints  upon  the  expanding  industry  of  the  Americans,  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  As  early  as  1636,  a  Massachusetts  vessel  of  thirty  tons  made  a 
trading  voyage  to  the  West  Indies;  and  two  years  later  [1638],  another  vessel 
went  from  Salem  to  New  Providence,  and  returned  with  a  cargo  of  salt,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  negroes.*  This  was  the  dawning  of  commerce  in  America.  The 
eastern  people  also  engaged  quite  extensively  in  fishing ;  and  all  were  looking 
forward  to  wealth  from  ocean  trafiic,  as  well  as  that  of  the  land,  when  the  pass- 
age of  the  second  Navigation  Act,'  in  1660,  evinced  the  strange  jealousy  of 
Great  Britain.  From  that  period,  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  often 
directed  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  colonies,  and  in  1719,  the  House  of 
Commons  declared  "that  erecting  any  manufactories  in  the  colonies,  tended  to 
lessen  their  dependence  upon  Great  Britain."  Woolen  goods,  paper,  hemp, 
and  iron  were  manufactured  in  Massachusetts  and  other  parts  of  New  England, 
as  early  as  1732;  and  almost  every  family  made  coarse  cloth  for  domestic  use. 
Heavy  duties  had  been  imposed  upon  colonial  iron  sent  to  England ;  and  the 
colonists,  thus  deprived  of  their  market  for  pig  iron,  were  induced  to  attempt 
the  manufacture  of  steel  and  bar  iron  for  their  own  use.  It  was  not  until 
almost  a  century  [1750]  afterward  that  the  mother  country  perceived  the  folly 
of  her  policy  in  this  respect,  and  admitted  colonial  pig  iron,  duty  free,  first  into 
London,  and  soon  afterward  into  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.    Hats  were  manufac- 

'  Note  IG,  page  C2. 

^  Fiom  the  beginning  of  colonization  there  were  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  blacksmiths  in  tlie  sev- 
eral colonies.  Chalmers  says  of  New  England  in  1C73 :  "There  be  fine  iron  works  which  cast  no 
guns ;  no  house  in  New  England  ha-s  above  twenty  rooms ;  not  twenty  in  Boston  have  ten  rooms 
each ;  a  dancing-school  was  set  up  here,  but  put  down ;  a  fencing-school  is  allowed.  There  be  no 
musicians  by  trade.  All  cordage,  sail-cloth,  and  mats,  come  from  England ;  no  cloth  made  there 
worth  four  shillings  per  yard ;   no  alum,  no  copperas,  no  salt,  made  by  their  sun." 

^  The  first  Navigation  Act  [1G51]  forbade  all  importations  into  England,  except  in  Enghsh 
ships,  or  those  belonging  to  English  colonies.  In  IGGO,  tliis  act  wiis  confirmed,  and  unjust  additions 
were  made  to  it.  Tlie  colonies  were  forbidden  to  export  tlieir  chief  productions  to  any  country  ex- 
cept to  England  or  its  dependencies.  Similar  acts,  all  bearing  heavily  upon  colonial  commerce, 
were  m,ade  law,  from  time  to  time.     See  note  4,  page  109. 

*  This  was  the  first  introduction  of  slaves  into  New  England.  The  first  slaves  introduced  into 
th-^  English  colonies,  were  those  landed  and  sold  in  Virginia  in  1620.  [See  note  6,  page  105.]  They 
were  Srst  recognized  as  such,  by  law,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1641 ;  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
about  1650;  in  New  York,  in  1656;  in  Maryland,  in  1663;  and  in  New  Jersey,  in  1665.  There 
were  but  few  slaves  in  Pennsylvania,  and  those  were  chiefly  in  PhUadelphia.  There  were  some 
there  a,s  early  as  1690.  The  people  of  Delaware  held  some  at  about  the  same  time.  The  introduc- 
tion of  slaves  into  the  Carolinas  was  coeval  with  their  settlement,  and  into  Georgia  about  the  year 
1150,  when  the  people  generally  evaded  the  prohibitory  law.     Page  174.       '  Note  4,  page  109. 
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turetl  and  cai-ried  from  one  colony  to  the  other  in  exchange  ;  and  at  about  the 
same  time,  brigantines  and  small  sloops  were  built  in  Massachusetts  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  exchanged  with  West  India  merchants  for  rum,  sugar,  wines,  and 
silks.  These  movements  were  regarded  with  disfavor  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  unwisely  considering  the  increase  of  manufactures  in  the  colonies  to 
be  detrimental  to  English  interests,  greater  restrictions  were  ordained.  It  was 
enacted  that  all  manufactories  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  colonies,  should  be  con- 
sidered a  "  common  nuisance,"  to  be  abated  within  thirty  days  after  notice 
being  given,  or  the  owner  should  suffer  a  fine  of  a  thousand  dollars.'  The  ex- 
portation of  hats  even  from  one  colony  to  another  was  prohibited,  and  no  hatter 
was  allowed  to  have  more  than  two  apprentices  at  one  time.  The  importation 
of  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses  was  burdened  with  exorbitant  duties ;  and  the  Caro- 
luiians  were  forbidden  to  cut  down  the  pine-trees  of  their  vast  forests,  and  con- 
vert their  wood  into  staves,  and  their  juice  into  turpentine  and  tar,  for  commer- 
cial purposes.''  These  unjust  and  oppressive  enactments  formed  a  part  of  that 
"  bill  of  particulars"  which  the  American  colonies  presented  in  their  account 
with  Great  Britain,  when  they  gave  to  the  world  their  reasons  for  declaring 
themselves  "  free  and  independent  States." 

From  the  beginning,  education  received  special  attention  in  the  colonies, 
particularly  in  New  England.  Schools  for  the  education  of  both  white  and 
Indian  children  were  foniied  in  Virginia  as  early  as  1621 ;  and  in  1692,  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College  was  established  at  Williamsburg.'  Harvard  College,  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  was  founded  in  1637.  Yale  College,  in  Connecti- 
cut, was  established  at  Saybrook  in  1701,^  and  was  removed  to  its  present  loca- 
tion, in  New  Haven,  in  1717.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Elihu  Yale,  pres- 
ident of  the  East  India  Company,  and  one  of  its  most  liberal  benefactors.  The 
college  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  called  Nassau  Hall,  was  incorporated  in 
1738  f  and  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was 
foudned  in  1750.  The  college  of  Philadelphia  was  incorporated  in  1760. 
The  college  of  Rhode  Island  (now  Brown  University)  was  establislied  at  War- 
ren in  1764.  Queen's  (now  Rutger's)  College,  in  New  Jer.sey,  was  founded 
in  1770 ;  and  Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover,  New  Hamshire,  was  opened  in 

A  law  was  enacted  in  1750,  which  prohibited  the  "erection  or  contrivance  of  any  mill  or  other 

engine  for  slittinf^  or  lolliuw  iron,  or  any  plating  forge  to  work  with  a  tilt-hammer,  or  any  furnac* 
for  ni.iking  eteel  in  the  colonies."  Such  was  the  coiuiilion  of  nianufacturere  in  the  United  StateH 
one  hiimlreil  years  Hgo.  Notwithstanding  we  are  eiiiinenily  an  agricultural  people,  the  census  of 
1^70  showed  tli;it  we  liad,  in  round  numliers,  $2,000,OtlO,UO0  invested  in  manutaotureg.  Tlie  value 
of  raw  material  was  esiiinated  at  .$"i,400,0U0,000.  Tlie  amount  paid  for  labor  during  that  year, 
was  nearly  $70(1.000,000,  distributed  among  2,000.000  operatives.  The  value  of  manufactured 
articles  was  estimated  at  more  than  §4.000,000,000.    Fully  30  per  cent,  must  \k  .iilded  for  18S0. 

'  For  a  hundred  years  the  British  gnvornnient  .attempted  to  confine  the  couimerce  of  the  colo- 
nies to  tlie  interchange  of  their  ugricultural  products  lor  English  manufactures  only.  The  trade  of  the 
growing  colonies  was  certainly  worth  securing.  From  1738  to  174.8,  the  average  value  of  exports 
from  (;;reat  Britain  to  the  Ameiiean  colonies,  was  almost  tliree  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars 
annually. 

"  The  schools  previously  established  did  not  flourish,  and  the  fiiuds  appropriated  for  their  sup- 
port were  given  to  tlie  college. 

'  In  1700,  ten  ministers  of  the  colony  met  at  Saybrook,  and  each  contributed  books  for  th» 
establisiiment  of  a  college.     It  was  incorporated  in  1701.     See  note  8,  page  158. 

'  It  was  a  feeble  institution  at  first.     In  1747,  Governor  Belcher  became  its  patron. 
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1771.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  colonies  could  boast  of  no  less  than  nine  col- 
leges when  the  War  for  Independence  commenced — three  of  them  under  the 
supervision  of  Episcopalians,  three  under  Congregationalists,  one  each  under 
Presbyterians,  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  the  Baptists.  But  the  pride 
and  glory  of  New  England  have  ever  been  its  common  schools.  Those  received 
the  earliest  and  most  earnest  attention.  In  1G36,  the  Coimecticut  Legislature 
enacted  a  law  which  required  every  town  that  contained  fifty  families,  to  main- 
tain a  good  school,  and  every  town  containing  one  hundred  householders,  to 
have  a  grammar  school.'  Similar  provisions  for  general,  education  soon  pre- 
vailed throughout  New  England  ;  and  the  people  became  remarkable  for  their 
intelligence.  The  rigid  laws  which  discouraged  all  frivolous  amusements, 
induced  active  minds,  during  leisure  hours,  to  engage  in  reading.  The  sub- 
jects contained  in  books  then  in  general  circulation,  were  chiefly  History  and 
Theology,  and  of  these  a  great  many  "»7ere  sold.  A  traveler  mentions  the  fact, 
that,  as  early  as  168G,  several  booksellers  in  Boston  had  "made  fortunes  by 
their  business."^  But  newspapers,  the  great  vehicle  of  general  intelligence  to 
the  popular  mind  of  our  day,  were  very  few  and  of  little  worth,  before  the  era 
of  the  Revolution.^ 

Such,  in  brief  and  general  outline,  were  the  American  people,  and  such  their 
political  and  social  condition,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  inter-colonial 
war,  which  we  are  now  to  consider,  during  which  they  discovered  their  strength, 
the  impoi'tance  of  a  continental  union,  and  their  real  independence  of  Greai 
Britain. 


C  HAPT  ER    XII. 

THE  FRENCH  AXD  INDIAN  WAR.  [1756—1763.] 

We  are  now  to  consider  one  of  the  most  important  episodes  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  known  in  Europe  as  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  in 

'  These  townships  were,  in  general,  organized  religious  communities,  and  liad  many  interests  in 
common. 

'^  Previous  to  1753,  tliere  had  been  seventy  booksellers  in  Massaclmsetts,  two  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, two  ia  Connecticut,  one  in  Rhode  Island,  two  in  New  Yorlf,  and  seventeen  in  Pennsylvania. 

"  The  first  newspaper  ever  printed  in  America  was  tlie  Boston  JVeit's  Ze«er,  printed  in  1704. 
The  next  was  establislied  in  Phil;ule]pliia,  in  1719.  Tlie  first  in  New  York  was  in  1725  ;  in  Mary- 
land, in  1728;  in  South  Carolina,  in  1731  ;  in  Rliode  Island,  in  1732;  in  Virginia,  in  1736 ;'in  New 
Hampshire,  in  1753;  in  Connecticut,  in  1755;  in  Delaware,  in  1761;  in  Nortli  Carolina,  in  1763; 
in  Georgia,  in  1763;  and  in  New  Jersey,  in  1777.  In  1875,  there  were  published  in  the  Unii>-" 
•States,  fi.T93  newspapers  and  m.iL'azinHs.  having  a  circulation  of  2,000,000,000  of  copies  annually 

'  We  have  no  exact  enumeration  of  the  iulialjitants  of  the  colonies;  but  Mr.  Bancroft,  after  a 
carefiU  exammation  of  many  official  returns  and  private  computations,  estimates  the  number  of 
white  peo]ile  in  the  colonies,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  to  have  been 
aliout  1,165,000,  distributed  as  follows:  In  New  England  (N.  H.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  and  Conn.),  425,000; 
in  the  middle  colonies  (N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Penn,,  Del.,  and  Md.),  457,000 ;  and  in  the  southern  colonies 
CV^a.,  N.  and  S.  Carolina,  and  Geo.),  283,000.  The  estimated  number  of  slaves,  260,000,  of  whom 
about  11,000  were  in  New  England  ;  middle  colonies,  71,000  ;  and  the  southern  colonies,  178.000. 
Of  the  1,165,000  white  people.  Dr.  Franklin  estimated  that  only  about  80,000  were  of  foreign  birth, 
showing  the  fact  that  emigration  to  America  had  almost  ceased.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  1775,  the  estimated  population  of  the  thirteen  colonies  was  2,803,000.  The  documents  of 
Congress,  in  1775,  gives  the  round  number  of  3,000,000. 
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America  as  the  French  axd  Ixdiax  War.  It  may  with  propriety  he  con- 
sidered introductory  to  the  War  for  Independence,  which  resulted  in  the  birth 
of  our  Republic.  The  first  three  inter-colonial  wars,  or  the  conflicts  in  America 
between  the  English  and  French  colonies,  already  noticed,'  originated  in  hostil- 
ities first  declared  by  the  two  governments,  and  commenced  in  Europe.  The 
fcurth  and  last,  which  resulted  in  establishing  the  supremacy  of  the  English  in 
America,  originated  here  in  disputes  concerning  territorial  claims.  For  a  hun- 
dred years,  the  colonies  of  tlie  two  nations  had  been  gradually  expanding  and 
increasing  in  impoi'tiince.  The  English,  more  than  a  million  in  number,  occu- 
pied the  seaboard  fiom  the  Penobscot  to  the  St.  IMary,  a  thousand  miles  in 
extent,  all  eastward  of  the  great  ranges  of  the  AUeghanies,  and  fitr  northward 
toward  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  French,  not  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
strong,  made  settlements  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes, 
on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  upon  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. They  early  founded  Detroit  [1683],  Kaskaskia  [1684],  Vincennes  [1690], 
and  New  Orleans  [1717].  The  English  planted  agricultural  colonies:  the 
French  were  chiefly  engaged  in  traffic  with  the  Indians.  This  trade,  and  the 
operations  of  the  Jesuit''  missionaries,  who  were  usually  the  self-denying  pio- 
neers of  commerce  in  its  penetration  of  the  wilderness,  gave  the  French  great 
influence  over  the  tribes  of  a  vast  extent  of  country  lying  in  the  rear  of  the 
English  settlements.^ 

France  and  England  at  that  time  were  heirs  to  an  ancient  quarrel.  Origin- 
ating far  back  in  feudal  ages,  and  kept  alive  by  subsequent  collisions,  it  burned 
vigorously  in  the  bosoms  of  the  respective  colonists  in  America,  where  it  was 
continually  fed  by  frequent  hostilities  on  frontier  ground.  They  had  ever 
regarded  each  other  with  extreme  jealousy,  for  the  prize  before  them  was 
supreme  rule  in  the  New  World.  The  trading  posts  and  missionary  stations 
of  the  French,  in  the  far  nortli-west,  and  in  the  bosom  of  a  dark  wilderness, 
several  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  most  remote  settlement  on  the  English 
frontier,  attracted  very  little  attention,  until  they  formed  a  part  of  more  exten- 
sive operations.  But  when,  after  the  capture  of  Louisburg,^  in  1745.  the  French 
adopted  vigorous  measures  tor  opposing  the  extension  of  British  power  in  Amer- 
ica :  when  they  built  strong  vessels  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario' — made  treaties 
of  friendship  with  the  Delaware"  and  Shawnee"  tribes ;  strengthened  Fort  Niag- 
ara ;°  and  erected  a  cordon  of  fortifications,  more  than  sixty  in  number,  between 
Montreal  and  New  Orleans — the  English  were  aroused  to  immediate  and  effective 
action  in  defense  of  the  territorial  claims  given  them  in  their  ancient  charters. 
By  virtue  of  these,  they  claimed  dominion  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  south 
of  the  latitude  of  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie ;  while  the  French  claimed  a  title 
to  all  the  territory  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  under  th« 
more  plausible  plea,  that  they  had  made  the  first  explorations  and  settlements 

'  King  William's  War  (page  VW);  Queen  Anne's  War  (page  135);  and  King  George's  War  (page 
136).  '  Note  4,  page  130.  '  Chiefly  of  the  Algonquin  nation.     Page  17. 

*  Page  138.  '  At  Fort  Frontenac,  now  Kingston,  Upper  Canada. 

•  Page  20.  '  Page  19.  »  Page  2ut'. 
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in  that  region.'     The  claims  of  the  real  owner,  the  Indian,  were  lost  sight  of 
in  the  diseussion." 

These  disputes  soon  ended  in  action.  The  territorial  question  was  speedily 
brought  to  an  issue.  In  1749,  George  the  Second  granted  six  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  on  the  south-east  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  to  a  company 
composed  of  London  merchants  and  Virginia  land  speculators,  with  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  traffic  with  the  Indians.  It  was  called  The  Ohio  Cotnpany. 
Surveyors  were  soon  sent  to  explore,  and  make  boundaries,  and  prepare  for 
settlements;  and  English  traders  went  even  as  far  as  the  country  of  the 
Miamies^  to  iraffic  with  the  natives.  The  French  regarded  them  as  intruders, 
and.  in  1753,  seized  and  imprisoned  some  of  them.  Apprehending  the  loss  of 
traffic  and  influence  among  the  Indians,  and  the  ultimate  destruction  of  their 
line  of  communication  between  Canada  and  Louisiana,  the  French  commenced 
the  erection  of  forts  between  the  Alleghany  River  and  Lake  Erie,  near  the 
present  western  line  of  Pennsylvania.'  The  Ohio  Company  complained  of 
these  hostile  movements ;  and  as  their  grant  lay  within  the  phartered  limits  of 
Virginia,  the  authorities  of  that  colony  considered  it  their  duty  to  interfere. 
Robert  Dinwiddle,  the  lieutenant-governor,  sent  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  M. 
De  St.  Pierre,  the  French  commander.'  George  Washington  was  chosen  to  be 
the  bearer  of  the  dispatch.  He  was  a  young  man,  less  than  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  but  possessed  much  experience  of  forest  life.  He  already  held  the  com- 
Qiission  of  adjutant-general  of  one  of  the  four  militia  districts  of  Virginia. 
From  early  youth  he  had  been  engaged  in  land  surveying,  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  wilderness,  and  was  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  Indians,  and  of  the  country  he  was  called  upon  to  traverse. 

Young  Washington,  as  events  proved,  was  pi-ecisely  the  instrument  needed 
for  such  a  service.  His  mission  involved  much  pci'sonal  peril  and  hardship. 
It  required  the  courage  of  the  soldier,  and  the  sagacity  of  the  statesman,  to 
perform  the  duty  properly.  The  savage  tribes  through  which  he  had  to  pass, 
were  hostile  to  the  Enghsh,  and  the  Fi-ench  he  was  sent  to  meet  were  national 
enemies,  wily  and  suspicious.  With  only  two  or  three  attendants,"  Washington 
started  from  Williamsburg  late  in  autumn  [Oct.  31,  1753],  and  after  journey- 
ing full  four  hundred  miles  (more  than  half  the  distance  through  a  dark  wilder- 
ness), encountering  almost  incredible  hardships,  amid  snow,  and  icy  floods,  and 
hostile  Indians,  he  reached  the  French  outpost  at  Venango  on  the  4th  of  De- 

'  Page  180. 

^  When  the  agent  of  the  Oliio  Company  went  into  the  Indian  country,  on  tlie  borders  of  the 
Ohio  River,  a  messenger  was  sent  by  two  Indian  sacliems,  to  mal<e  the  siguiticant  in(|iiiry,  "  Wliere 
is  the  Indian's  land?  The  Englisli  claim  it  all  on  one  side  of  the  river,  the  French  on  the  other ; 
where  does  the  Indian's  land  lay'?"  ^  Page  10. 

*  Twelve  hundred  men  erected  a  fort  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  at  Presque  Isle,  now 
Erie;  soon  afterward,  anotlier  was  built  at  Le  Bceuf;  on  the  "Venango  (French  Creek),  now  the  vil- 
lage of  Waterlbrd;  and  a  third  was  erected  at  Venango,  at  the  junction  of  French  Creek  and  the 
Alleghany  River,  now  the  village  of  Franklin. 

'  Already  the  governors  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  had  received  orders  from  the  imperial 
government,  to  repel  the  French  by  force,  whenever  they  were  "  found  within  the  undoubted  limits 
of  their  province." 

"  He  was  allerward  joined  by  two  others  at  Wills'  Creek  (now  Cumberland),  in  Maryland. 
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cember.  He  was  politely  received,  and  his  visit  was  made  the  occasion  of  great 
conviviality  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison.  The  free  use  of  wine  made  the 
Frenchmen  incautious,  and  they  revealed  to  the  sober  Washington  tlieir  hostile 
designs  against  the  English,  which  the  latter  had  suspected.  He  perceived  the 
necessity  of  dispatching  business,  and  returning  to  Williamsburg,  as  speedily 
as  possible ;  so,  after  tarrying  a  day  at  Venango,  he  pushed  forward  to  the 
head-quarters  of  St.  Pierre,  at  Le  Bceuf  That  officer  entertained  him  politely 
during  four  days,  and  then  gave  him  a  written  answer  to  Dinwiddie's  remon- 
strance, enveloped  and  scaled.  AVashington  retraced  his  perilous  pathway 
through  the  wilderness,  and  after  an  absence  of  eleven  weeks,  he  again  stood  in 
the  presence  of  Governor  Dinwiddie,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1754,  his  mission 
fulfilled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  His  judgment,  sagacity,  courage,  and  execu- 
tive force — qualities  which  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  more  important  duties 
as  chief  of  the  Revolutionary  armies,  more  than  twenty  years  afterward  [1775] 
— were  nobly  developed  in  the  performance  of  his  mission.  They  were  publicly 
acknowdedged,  and  were  never  forgotten. 

Already  the  Virginians  were  restive  under  royal  rule,  and  at  that  time 
were  complaining  seriously  of  an  obnoxious  fee  allowed  by  the  Eoard  of  Trade, 
in  tlie  issue  of  patents  for  lands.  The  House  of  Burgesses  refused,  at  first,  to 
pay  any  attention  to  Dinwiddie's  complaints  against  tlie  French ;  but  at  length 
they  voted  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  supjjort  of  troops  which  had  been 
enlisted  to  march  into  the  Ohio  country.  The  revelations  made  to  AVashington, 
and  the  tenor  of  St.  Pierre's  reply,  confirmed  the  suspicions  of  Dinwiddie,  and 
showed  the  wisdom  of  the  legislative  co-operation.  St.  Pierre  said  he  was  acting 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his  superior,  the  Marquis  Du  Quesne,'  at  Montreal, 
and  refused  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  disputed  territory.  Dinwiddie 
immediately  prepared  an  expedition  against  the  French,  and  solicited  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  other  colonies.  It  was  the  first  call  for  a  general  colonial  union 
against  a  common  enemy.  All  hesitated  except  North  Carolina.  The  legisla- 
ture of  that  colony  promptly  voted  four  hundred  men,  and  they  were  soon  on 
the  march  for  AVinchester,  in  Virginia.  They  eventually  proved  of  little  use, 
for  becoming  doubtful  as  to  their  pay,  a  greater  part  of  them  had  disbanded 
before  reaching  AAlnchcster.  Some  volunteers  from  South  Carolina  and  New 
York,  also  hastened  toward  the  seat  of  future  war.  The  Virginians  responded 
to  the  call,  and  a  regiment  of  six  hundred  men  was  soon  organized,  with  Colonel 
Joshua  Fry  as  its  commander,  and  Major  AA^ashington  as  his  lieutenant.  The 
troops  rendezvoused  at  Alexandria,  and  from  that  city,  AA^ashington,  at  the  head 
of  the  advanced  corps,  marched  [April  2,  1754]  toward  the  Ohio. 

Private  and  public  interest  went  hand  in  hand.  AAliile  these  miUtary  prep- 
arations were  in  progress,  the  Ohio  Conqmny  had  sent  thirty  men  to  construct 
a  fort  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongaliela  Rivers,  now  the  site  of 
Pittsburg.  They  had  just  commenced  operations  [April  18],  when  a  party  of 
French  and  Indians,  under  Contrecoeur,  attacked  and  expelled  them,  completed 

'  Pronounced  Du  Kane. 
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the  fortification,  and  named  it  Du  Quesne,  in  honor  of  the  governor-general  of 
Canada.'  When  intelligence  of  this  event  reached  Washington  on  his  mai'ch, 
he  hastened  forward  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  a  point  on  the  Monon- 
L;;ihela,  less  than  forty  miles  from  Fort  Du  Quesne.  There  he  was  informed 
that  a  strong  force  was  marching  to  intercept  him,  and  he  cautiously  fled  back 
to  the  Great  Meadows,  where  he  erected  a  stockade,'  and  called  it  Fort  Neces- 
sity.' Before  completing  it,  a  few  of  his  troops  attacked  an  advanced  party  of 
tlie  French,  under  Jumonvifle.  They  were  surprised  on  the  moniiiifr  of 
?tlay  28,  and  the  commander  and  nine  of  his  men  were  sLain.  Of  the  lii'ly 
who  formed  the  French  detachment,  only  about  fifteen  escaped.  This  was  the 
first  blood-shedding  of  that  long  and  eventful  conflict  known  as  the  French  and 
ladian  War.  Two  days  afterward  [Jlay  30],  Colonel  Fry  died,  and  the 
whole  command  devolved  on  Washington.  Troops  hastened  forward  to  join  the 
young  leader  at  Fort  Necessity,  and  with  about  four  hundred  men,  he  proceeded 
toward  Fort  Du  Quesne.  il.  de  Villiers,  brother  of  the  slain  Jumonville,  had 
marched  at  about  the  same  time,  at  the  head  of  more  than  a  thousand  Indians 
and  some  Frenchmen,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  kinsman.  Advised  of  his 
approach,  Washington  fell  back  to  Fort  Necessity,  and  there,  on  tlie  3d  of  July, 
he  was  attacked  by  almost  eight  hundred  foes.  After  a  conflict  of  aliout  ten 
bours,  de  Villiers  proposed  an  honorable  capitulation.'  Washington  signed  it 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  and  marching  out  of  the  stockade  with  the  honors 
of  war,  departed,  with  his  troops,  for  Virginia. 

It  was  during  tliis  military  campaign,  that  a  civil  movement  of  great  import- 
ance was  in  progress.  The  English  and  French  governments  had  listened  to 
the  disputes  in  America  with  interest.  At  length  the  British  ministry,  per- 
ceiving war  to  be  inevitable,  advised  the  colonies  to  secure  the  continued 
friendship  of  the  Six  Nations,'  and  to  unite  in  a  plan  for  general  defense. 
All  the  colonies  were  invited  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  in  convention  at 
Albany,  in  the  summer  of  1754.  Only  seven  responded  by  sending  delegates." 
The  convention  was  organized  on  the  19t!i  of  June.'  Having  renewed  a  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  the  subject  of  cofonial  union  was  brought  forward.  A  plan 
of  confederation,  similar  to  our  Federal  Constitution,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
was  submitted.'  It  was  adopted  on  the  10th  of  July,  1754,  and  was  ordered  to 
be  laid  before  the  several  colonial  Assemblies,  and  the  imperial  Boaixl  of  Trade,' 

'  Pageisi! 

"  Stockade  is  a  general  name  of  structures  for  defense,  formed  by  drivin?  strong  posts  in  the 
ground,  so  as  to  make  a  safe  inclosure.     It  is  tlie  same  as  a  palisade.     See  picture  on  page  127. 

"  Near  tlie  national  road  from  Cumberland  to  Wlieeling,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Fayette 
county,  Pennsylvania.  The  Great  Meadows  are  oil  a  fertile  bottom  about  four  miles  from  the  foot 
oi'  Laurel  Hill,  and  fifty  from  Cumberland. 

■"  A  mutual  restoration  of  prisoners  was  to  take  place,  and  the  English  were  not  to  erect  any 
eftublishment  beyond  the  mountains,  for  the  space  of  a  year.  The  English  troops  were  to  marcli, 
unmolested,  back  to  Virginia.  *  Page  25. 

°  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland. 

'  James  Delancy,  of  New  York  was  elected  president.     There  were  twenty-five  delegates  in  all 

"  Franklin  was  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania.  The  idea  of  union  was  not  a  new  one.  William 
Penn  suggested  the  advantage  of  a  union  of  all  the  English  colonies  as  early  as  1700;  and  Coxe, 
Speaker  of  the  New  Jersey  Assembly,  advocated  it  in  1722.  Now  it  first  fouiid  tangible  expression 
under  the  sanction  of  authority.  "  Note  5.  page  1.S4. 
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for  ratification.'  Its  fate  was  singular.  The  Assemblies  considering  it  too 
aristocratic — giving  the  royal  governor  too  much  power — refiised  their  assent : 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  rejected  it  because  it  was  too  democratic.''  Although 
a  legal  union  was  not  consummated,  the  grand  idea  of  political  fraternization 
then  began  to  bud.  It  blossomed  in  the  midst  of  the  heat  of  the  Stamp  Act 
excitement  eleven  years  later  [1765],  and  its  fruit  appeared  in  the  memorable 
Congress  of  1774. 

The  convention  at  Albany  had  just  closed  its  labors,  when  the  Indians  com- 
menced murderous  depredations  upon  the  New  England  frontiers  [August  and 
September,  1754] ;  and  among  the  tribes  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  French  emis- 
saries were  busy  arousing  them  to  engage  in  a  war  of  e.xtermination  against  the 
English.  Even  in  full  view  of  these  menaces,  some  of  the  colonies  were  tardy 
in  preparations  to  avert  the  evil.  Shirley  was  putting  forth  energetic  efforts  in 
Massachusetts ;  New  York  voted  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  military  serv- 
ice, and  Maryland  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  same.  The  English  govern- 
ment sent  over  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  colonists,  and  with  it  a 
commission  to  Governor  Sharpe  of  Maryland,  appointing  him  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  colonial  forces.  Disputes  about  military  rank  and  precedence 
soon  ran  high  between  the  Virginia  regimental  olficers,  and  the  captains  of 
independent  companies.  To  silence  these,  Dinwiddle  unwisely  dispensed  with 
all  field  officers,  and  broke  the  Virginia  regiments  into  separate  companies.  This 
arrangement  displeased  Washington  ;  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  the  year 
1754  drew  to  a  close  without  any  efficient  preparations  for  a  conflict  with  the 
French.' 

C  A  il  P  A  I  a  X     OF     17  5  5. 

Yet  war  bad  not  been  declared  by  the  two  nations ;  and  for  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  longer  the  colonies  were  in  conflict,  before  England  and  France 
formally  announced  hostility  to  each  other.  In  the  mean  while  the  British 
government,  perceiving  that  a  contest,  more  severe  than  had  yet  been  seen, 
must  soon  take  place  in  America,  extended  its  aid  to  its  colonies.  Edward 
Braddock,  an  Irish  officer  of  distinction,  arrived  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  with  two 
regiments  of  his  countrymen,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1755.     He  had  been 

'  It  proposed  a  general  government  to  be  administered  by  one  chief  magistrate,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  a  council  of  forty-eight  members,  chosen  by  the  several  legislatures.  This  coun- 
cil, answering  to  our  Senate,  was  to  have  power  to  declare  war,  levy  troops,  raise  money,  regulate 
trade,  conclude  peace,  and  many  other  things  necessary  lor  the  general  good.  The  deleg,ates  from 
Connecticut  alone,  olijeeted  to  the  plan,  because  it  gave  the  governor-general  veto  power,  or  the 
right  to  refuse  his  signature  to  laws  ordained  by  the  Senate,  and  tlms  prevent  them  becoming  stat- 
utes. 

'  Tlie  Board  of  Trade  liad  proposed  a  plan  wliich  contained  all  the  elements  of  a  system  for  the 
utter  enslavement  and  dependence  of  tlie  Americans.  Tliey  propo.sed  a  general  government,  composed 
of  the  governors  of  tlie  several  colonies,  and  certain  select  members  of  the  several  councils.  These 
were  to  have  power  to  draw  on  the  British  Treasury  for  money  to  carry  on  the  impenduig  war:  the 
sum  to  be  reimbursed  by  taxes  imposed  upon  the  colonists  by  Parliament.  Tlie  colonists  preferred 
to  do  their  own  fighting,  and  levy  their  own  taxes,  independent  of  Great  Britain. 

'  According  to  a  return  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  at  about  this  time,  the  population  of  the  colo- 
nies amounted  to  one  million  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand,  six  hundred  and  thirty-four. 
Of  these,  two  hundred  ami  ninety-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  were  negroes. 
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appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  British  and  provincial  forces  in  Amer- 
ica ;  and  at  his  request,  six  colonial  governors'  met  in  convention  at  Alexandria, 
in  April  following,  to  assist  in  making  arrangements  for  a  vigorous  campaign. 
Three  separate  expeditions  were  planned ;  one  against  Fort  du  Quesne,  to  bo 
led  by  Braddock ;  a  second  against  Niagara  and  Frontenac  (Kingston),  to  bo 
commanded  by  Governor  Shirley ;  and  a  third  against  Crown  Point,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  under  General  William  Johnson,''  then  an  influential  resident  among 
the  Mohawk  nation  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy.^  Ah-eady  a  fourth  expedition 
had  been  arranged  by  Shirley  and  Governor  Lawrence  of  Nova  Scotia,  designed 
to  drive  the  French  out  of  that  province,  and  other  portions  of  ancient  Acadie.' 
These  extensive  arrangements,  sanctioned  by  the  imperial  government,  awakened 
the  most  zealous  patriotism  of  all  the  colonists,  and  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral provinces,  except  Pennsylvania  and  Georgia,  voted  men  and  supplies  for 
the  impending  war.  The  Quaker  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  was  opposed  to 
military  movements ;  the  people  of  Georgia  were  too  poor  to  contriliute. 

There  was  much  enthusiasm  in  New  England,  and  the  eastern  expedition 
first  proceeded  to  action.  Three  thousand  men,  under  General  John  Winslow,' 
sailed  from  Boston  on  the  20th  of  May,  1755,  and  landed  at  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  There  they  were  joined  by  Colonel  Monckton  with  three  hun- 
dred British  regulars"  from  the  neighboring  garrison,  and  that  officer,  having 
official  precedence  of  Winslow,  took  the  command.  They  captured  the  forts  in 
possession  of  the  French  there,  in  June,  without  difficulty,  and  placed  the  whole 
region  under  martial  rule.'  This  was  the  legitimate  result  of  war.  But  tho 
cruel  sequel  deserves  universal  reprobation.  The  total  destruction  of  the  French 
settlements  was  decided  upon.  Under  the  plea  that  the  Acadians  would  aid 
their  French  brethren  in  Canada,  the  innocent  and  happy  people  were  seized  in 
their  houses,  fields,  and  churches,  and  conveyed  on  board  the  English  vessels. 
Families  were  broken,  never  to  be  united ;  and  to  compel  the  surrender  of  those 
who  fled  to  the  woods,  their  starvation  was  insured  by  a  total  destruction  of 
their  growing  crops.  The  Acadians  were  stripped  of  every  thing,  and  those 
who  were  carried  away,  were  scattered  among  the  English  colonies,  helpless 
beggars,  to  die  heart-broken  in  a  strange  land.  In  one  short  month,  their 
paradise  had  become  a  desolation,  and  a  happy  people  were  crushed  into  the  dust. 

The  western  expedition,  under  Braddock,  was  long  delayed  on  account  of 
difficulties  in  obtaining  provisions  and  wagons.  The  patience  of  the  commander 
was  sorely  tried,  and  in  moments  of  petulance  ho  used  expressions  against  the 
colonists,  which  they  long  remembered  with  bitterness.  He  finally  commenced 
his  march  from  Will's  Creek  (Cumberland)  on  the  10th  of  June,  1755,  with 
about  two  thousand  men,  British  and  provincials.     Anxious  to  reach  Fort  du 

'  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts;  Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia;  Delancey,  of  New  Ynrk ;  Sliarpe,  of  Mary- 
land; Morris,  of  Pemisylminia;  and  Dobbs,  of  North  Carolina.  Admiral  Keppel,  commander  of  the 
British  fleet,  was  also  present.  "  Page  190.  '  Page  25.  '  Page  58. 

'  He  was  a  great  grandson  of  Edward  Winslow,  the  third  governor  of  Plymouth.  He  was  a 
major-general  in  the  Massachusetts  militia,  but  on  tliis  occasion  held  the  office  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

"  This  term  is  used  to  denote  soldiers  who  are  attached  to  the  regular  army,  and  as  distinguished 
from  volunteers  and  militia.  The  latter  term  applies  to  the  great  body  of  citizens  who  are  liable  to 
do  perpetual  mihtary  duty  only  in  time  of  war.  '  Note  8,  page  170. 
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Quesne  before  the  garrison  should  receive  re-inforcements,  he  made  forced 
marches  with  twelve  hundred  men,  leaving  Colonel  Dunbar, 
his  second  in  command,  to  follow  with  the  remainder,  and 
the  wagons.  Colonel  Washington'  had  consented  to  act  as 
Braddock's  aid,  and  to  him  was  given  the  command  of  the 
provincials.  Knowing,  far  better  than  Braddock,  the  perils 
of  their  march  and  the  kind  of  warfare  they  might  expect,  he 
ventured,  modestly,  to  give  advice,  founded  upon  his  experi- 
ence. But  the  haughty  general  would  listen  to  no  suggestions, 
especially  from  a  provincial  subordinate.  This  obstinacy  resulted  in  his  ruin. 
When  within  ten  miles  of  Fort  du  Quesne,  and  while  marching  at  noon-day,  on 
the  9th  of  July,  in  fancied  security,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Monongahela,  a 
Tolley  of  bullets  and  a  cloud  of  arrows  assailed  the  advanced  guard,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gage."  They  came  from  a  thicket  and  ravine  close  by, 
where  a  thousand  dusky  warriors  lay  in  ambush.  Again  Washington  asked 
permission  to  fight  according  to  the  provincial  custom,  but  was  refused. 
Braddock  must  maneuver  according  to  European  tactics,  or  not  at  all.  For 
three  hours,  deadly  volley  after  volley  fell  upon  the  British  columns,  while 
Braddock  attempted  to  maintain  order,  where  all  was  confusion.  The  slain 
soon  covered  the  ground.  Every  mounted  officer  but  Washington  was  killed  or 
manned,  and  finally,  the  really  brave  Braddock  himself,  after  having  several 
horses  shot  under  him,  was  mortally  wounded.^  Washington  remained  unhurt.* 
Under  his  direction  the  provincials  rallied,  while  the  regulars,  seeing  their  gen- 
eral fall,  were  fleeing  in  great  confusion.  The  provincials  covered  their  retreat 
so  gallantly,  that  the  enemy  did  not  follow.  A  week  after- 
ward, Washington  read  the  impressive  funeral  service  of  the 
Anglican  Church,'  over  the  corpse  of  Braddock,  by  torch- 
light [July  15,  1755] ;  and  he  was  buried,  where  his  grave 
may  now  [1867]  be  seen,  near  the  National  road,  between  the 
fifty-third  and  fifty-fourth  mile  from  Cumberland,  in  Mary- 
land. Colonel  Dunbar  received  the  flying  troops,  and  marched 
to  Philadelphia  in  August,  with  the  broken  companies.  Wash- 
ington, with  the  southern  provincials,  went  back  to  Virginia. 
Thus  ended  the  second  expedition  of  the  campaign  of  1755. 

'  Page  181.  ^  Afterward  Geiifrai  Gage,  commander-in-chief  of  tlie  British  troops  at 

Boston,  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  Revolution.     Page  22G. 

'  Braddoeli  ivas  shot  by  Tliomas  Faucett,  one  of  the  provincial  .«oldiers.  His  plea  was  self- 
preservation.  Braddock  had  issued  a  positive  order,  tliat  none  of  the  English  should  protect  them- 
selves behind  trees,  as  the  French  and  Indians  did.  Faucett's  brother  had  taken  such  position,  and 
■when  Braddock  perceived  it,  he  struck  him  to  the  earth  with  his  sword.  Thomas,  on  seeing  his 
brotlier  fall,  shot  Braddock  in  the  back,  and  then  the  ijrovincials,  fighting  as  they  pleased,  were 
E;ived  from  utter  destruction. 

'  Dr.  Craik,  who  was  with  "Washington  nt  this  time,  and  also  attended  him  in  his  last  illness, 
says,  that  while  in  the  Ohio  country  witli  him,  fifteen  years  afterward,  an  old  Indian  chief  came,  as 
lie  said,  "  a  long  way"  to  see  tlie  A^irginia  colonel  at  wliom  he  fired  his  rifle  fifteen  times  during  the 
battle  on  the  Monongahela,  without  liittiug  liim.  'Washington  was  never  wounded  in  battle.  On 
this  occasion  he  liad  two  horses  shot  under  him.  and  four  bullets  passed  through  his  coat.  Writing 
of  this  to  his  brother,  lie  remarked.  "By  the  all-powerfld  dispensations  of  Providence,  I  have  been 
protected  bej'ond  all  human  probability  or  expectation,  *  *  *  although  death  was  leveling  my 
companions  on  every  side."  '  Note  1,  page  1G8.     See  picture  on  page  187. 
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The  third  expedition,  under  Governor  Shirley,  designed  to  operate  against 
the  Fi'ench  posts  at  Niagara  and  Frontenac,  experienced  less  disasters,  but  was 
quite  as  unsuccessful.  It  was  late  in  August  before  Shirley  had  collected  the 
main  body  of  his  troops  at  Oswego,  from  whence  he  intended  to  go  to  Niagara 
by  water.  His  force  was  twenty-five  hundred  strong  on  the  1st  of  September, 
yet  circumstances  compelled  him  to  hesitate.  The  prevalence  of  storms,  and 
of  sickness  in  his  camp,  and,  finally,  the  desertion  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
Indian  allies,'  made  it  perilous  to  proceed,  and  he  relinquished  the  design. 
Leavinc  sufiicient  men  to  garrison  the  forts  which  he  had  commenced  at 
Oswego,"  he  marched  the  remainder  to  Albany  [Oct.  24],  and  returned  to 
Massachusetts. 

The  fourth  expedition,  under  General  Johnson,  prepared  for  attacking 
Crown  Point,  ^  accomplished  more  than  that  of  Braddock*  or  Shirley,  but  failed 
to  achieve  its  main  object.  In  July  [1755],  about  six  thousand  troops, 
drawn  from  New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  had  assembled  at  the 
head  of  boat  navigation  on  the  Hudson  (now  the  village  of  Fort  Edward),  fifty 
miles  north  of  Albany.  They  were  under  the  command  of  General  Lyman,^ 
of  Connecticut ;  and  before  the  arrival  of  General  Johnson,  in  August,  with 
cannons  and  stores,  they  had  erected  a  strong  fortification,  which  was  afterward 
called  Fort  Edward.'^  On  his  arrival,  Johnson  took  command,  and  with  the 
main  body  of  the  troops,  marched  to  the  head  of  Lake  George,  ^bout  fifteen 
miles  distant,  where  he  established  a  camp,  protected  on  both  sides  by  an  im- 
passable swamp. 

While  the  provincial  troops  were  making  these  preparations.  General  the 
Baron  Dieskau  (a  French  officer  of  much  repute),  with  about  two  thousand 
men,  chiefly  Canadian  militia  and  Indians,  was  approaching  from  Montreal, 
by  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  to  meet  the  English.'  When  Johnson  arrived  at 
Lake  George,  on  the  7th  of  September,  Indian  scouts  informed  him  that  Dies- 
kau was  disembarking  at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain  (now  the  village  of 

'  Tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  [page  25],  and  some  Stockbridge  Indians.  The  latter  were  called 
Housatonics,  ti'ora  the  river  on  which  they  were  found.  They  were  a  division  of  the  Mohegan 
[page  21]  trilx-. 

"  Fort  Ontario  on  the  cast,  and  Fort  Pepperell  on  the  west  of  Oswego  River.  Fort  Pepperell 
was  afterward  called  Fort  Oswego.  See  map,  page  192.  The  house  was  built  of  stone,  and  the 
walls  were  three  feet  thick.  It  was  within  a  square  inclosure  composed  of  a  thick  wall,  and  two 
strong  square  towers. 

^  Upon  this  tongue  of  land  on  Lake  Champlain,  the  French  erected  a  fortification,  which  they 
called  Fort  St.  Frederick.  On  the  Vermont  side  of  tlie  lake,  opposite,  there  was  a  French  settle- 
ment as  early  as  1731.  In  allusion  to  the  chinuiies  of  their  houses,  which  remained  long  after  the 
settlement  was  destroyed,  it  is  stiU  known  as  Chimney  Point. 

*  Page  185. 

'  Born  in  Durham,  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1716.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Tale  College,  and  be- 
came a  lawyer.  He  was  a  member  of  the  colonial  Assembly  in  1750,  and  performed  important 
services  during  the  whole  war  that  soon  afterward  ensued.  He  commanded  the  expedition  th.at 
captured  Havana  in  1762 ;  and  at  the  peace,  in  1763,  he  became  concerned  in  lands  in  the  Missis- 
sippi region.     He  died  in  Florida  in  1775. 

°  It  was  first  caUed  Fort  Lyman.  Johnson,  meanly  jealous  of  General  Lyman,  changed  the 
name  to  Fort  Edward. 

'  Dieskau  and  his  French  troops,  on  their  way  from  France,  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  Ad- 
miral Boscawen,  who  was  cruismg,  with  an  Ehglish  fleet,  off  Newfoundland.  They  eluded  his  fleet 
during  a  fog,  and  went  in  safety  up  the  St.  Lawrence. 
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Whitehall),  preparatory  to  marching  against  Fort  Eflward.  The  next  scouts 
brought  Johnson  the  intelligence  that  Dieskau"s  Indians, 
terrified  by  the  English  cannons  when  they  approached 
Fort  Edward,  had  induced  him  to  change  his  plans,  and 
that  he  was  marching  to  attack  his  camp.  Colonel 
Epliraim  AVilliams,  of  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  was  imme- 
diately sent  [Sept.  8J,  with  a  thousand  troops  from  that 
colony,  and  two  hundred  Mohawks,'  under  the  famous  chief, 
Hendrick,  to  intercept  the  enemy.  They  met  in  a  narrow 
defile,  four  miles  from  Lake  George.  The  English  sud- 
denly  fell  into  an  ambuscade.  AVilliams  and  Hendrick 
were  both  killed,'  and  their  followers  fell  back  in  great  con- 
fusion, upon  Johnson's  camp,  hotly  pursued  by  the  victors.  One  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts regiments,  which  fought  bravely  in  this  action,  was  commanded  by 
Timothy  Ruggles,  who  was  president  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,'  held  at  New 
York  in  1765,  but  who,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  was  active  on  the  side 
of  the  Crown. 

The  commander-in-chief  was  assured  of  the  disaster  before  the  flying  fugi- 
tives made  their  appearance.  lie  immediately  cast  up  a  breastwork  of  logs  and 
limbs,  placed  upon  it  two  cannons  which  he  had  received  from  Fort  Edward 
two  days  before,  and  when  the  enemy  came  rushing  on, 
close  upon  the  heels  of  the  English,  lie  was  prepared  to 
receive  them.  The  fugitives  had  just  reached  Johnson's 
camp  when  Dieskau  and  his  flushed  victors  appeared. 
Unsuspicious  of  heavy  guns  upon  so  rude  a  pile  as  John- 
son's battery  exhibited,  they  rushed  forward,  with  sword, 
pike,  and  tomahawk,  and  made  a  spirited  attack.  One 
volley  from  the  English  cannons  made  the  Indians  flee  in 
terror  to  the  shelter  of  the  deep  forests  around.  The  Ca- 
nadian militia  also  fled,  as  General  Lyman  and  a  body  of 
troops  approached  from  Fort  Edward ;  and,  finally,  the  French  troops,  after 
continuing  the  conflict  several  hours,  and  losing  their  commander,'  withdrew, 
and  hastened  to  Crown  Point.  Their  baggage  was  captured  by  some  New 
Hampshire  troops  from  Fort  Edward,  and  the  defeat  was  complete. 

General  Johnson  erected  a  fortification  on  the  site  of  his  camp,  at  the  head 
of  the  lake,  and  called  it  Fort  William  Henry.  It  was  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  Richard  Gridley,  who  commanded  the  artillery  in  the  siege  of 
Louisburg,  ten  years  before.''     Being  informed  that  the  French  were  strength- 


Sm  WILLIAM  JOIIKSOX. 


'  Pa^e  23. 

'  While  on  his  way  north,  Wilhams  stopped  at  Albany,  made  his  will,  and  bequeathed  certain 
property  to  found  a  free  school  for  western  Massaoliusetts.  That  was  the  foundation  of  "  Williams' 
College" — his  best  monument.  The  rock  near  which  his  body  was  found,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
road  from  Glenn's  Falls  to  Lake  George,  still  bears  his  name ;  and  a  collection  of  water  on  the  bat- 
tle-}iTound,  is  called  Bloody  Pond.  '  Page  215. 

*  Dieskau  was  found  mortally  wounded,  carried  into  the  English  camp,  and  there  tenderly 
treated.  He  was  afterward  conveyed  to  New  York,  from  whence  he  sailed  to  England,  where  ho 
died,  '  Note  1,  page  137. 
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ening  their  works  at  Crown  Point,  and  were  fortifying  Ticonderoga,'  he  thought 

it  prudent  to  cease  ofiFensive  operations.     He  garrisoned  Fort  Edward  and  Fort 

William  Henry,  returned  to  Albany,  and  as  the  season  was 

advanced  [October,  1755J,  he  dispersed  the  remainder  of  his 

troops.   For  his  services  in  this  campaign,  the  king  conferred 

the  honor  of  knighthood  upon  him,  and  gave  him  twenty-five 

thousand  dollars  with  which  to  support  the  dignity.     This 

honor  and  emolument  properly  belonged  to  General  Lyman, 

the  real  hero  of  the  campaign.'  Johnson  had  Sir  Peter  Warren 

and  other  friends  at  court,  and  so  won  the  unmerited  prize. 


FORT  WILLIAM 
UENUY. 


ABERCEOIIBIE. 


C  A  MP  AI  CrN     OF     17  5  6. 

The  home  governments  now  took  up  the  quarrel.  The  campaign  of  1755, 
having  assumed  all  the  essential  features  of  regular  war,  and  there  appearing 
no  prospect  of  reconciliation  of  the  belligerents,  England  formally  proclaimed 
hostilities  against  France,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1756,  and  the  latter  soon  after- 
ward [.June  9]  reciprocrated  the  action.  Governor 
Shirley,  who  had  become  comm-mder-in  chief,  after  the 
death  of  Braddock,  was  superseded  by  General  Aber- 
crombic^  in  the  spring  of  1756.  He  came  as  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Lord  Loudon,  whom  the  king  had  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  in  America,  and  also  governor  of 
Virginia.  Loudon  was  an  indolent  man,  and  a  remark- 
able procrastinater,  and  the  active  general-in-chief  was 
Abercrombie,  who,  also,  was  not  remarkable  for  his 
skill  and  forethought  as  a  commander.  He  arrived 
with  several  British  regiments  early  in  June.  The 
plan  of  the  campaign  for  that  year  had  already  been  arranged  by  a  convention 
of  colonial  governors  held  at  Albany  early  in  the  season.  Ten  thousand  men 
were  to  attack  Crown  Point ;^  si.x  thousand  were  to  proceed  against  Niagara;* 
three  thousand  against  Fort  du  Quesne  f  and  two  thousand  were  to  cross  the 
country  from  the  Kennebec,  to  attack  the  French  settlements  on  the  Chaudiere 
River. 

The  command  of  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point  was  intrusted  to  Gen- 
eral Winslow,'  who  had  collected  seven  thousand  men  at  Albany,  when  Aber- 

'-  Page  196. 

"  Lyman  urged  Johnson  to  pursue  the  French,  and  assail  Crown  Point.  The  Mohawlcs  burned 
for  an  opportunity  to  avenge  the  deatli  of  Hcndrielc.  But  Johnson  preferred  ease  and  safety,  and 
spent  the  autumn  in  constructing  Fort  William  Henry.  He  meanly  «-itliheld  aU  praise  from  Ly- 
man, in  his  dispatches  to  government.  Johnson  was  Viom  in  Ireland,  in  1714.  He  came  to  Amer- 
ica to  talce  charge  of  the  lands  of  his  uncle,  Admiral  Warren  [page  137],  on  the  Mohan-k  River, 
and  gained  great  influence  over  the  Indkns  of  New  Yorli.  He  died  at  his  seat  (now  the  callage 
of  Johnstown)  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  in  1774. 

'  A  strong  party  in  England,  irritated  by  the  failures  of  the  campaign  of  1755,  cast  the  blame 
of  Braddock's  defeat  and  other  disasters,  upou  the  Americans,  and  finally  procured  the  recall  of 
Shirlev.  He  completely  vindicated  Ids  character,  and  was  afterward  appointed  governor  of  tha 
Bahama  Islands.  *  Page  200.  '  Page  200.  "  Page  1S6.  '  Page  185. 
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crombie  arrived.  DifSculties  immediately  occurred,  respecting  military  rank, 
and  caused  delay.  They  were  not  adjusted  when  the  tardy  Loudon  arrived,  at 
midsummer ;  and  his  arrogant  assumption  of  superior  rank  for  the  royal  officers, 
increased  the  irritation  and  discontent  of  the  provincial  troops.  When  these 
matters  were  finally  adjusted,  in  August,  the  French  had  gained  such  jjositive 
advantages,  that  the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign  was  disconcerted. 

Baron  Dieskau'  was  succeeded  by  the  Mai-quis  de  Montcalm,  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  troops  in  Canada.  Perceiving  the  delay  of  the  English, 
and  knowing  that  a  large  number  of  their  troops  was  at  Albany,  short  of  pro- 
visions, and  suffering  from  small-pox,  and  counting  wisely  upon  the  inefficiency 
of  their  commander-in-chief,  he  collected  about  five  thousand  Frenchmen,  Ca- 
nadians, and  Indians,  at  Frontenac,''  and  crossing  Lake  Ontario,  landed,  with 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  a  few  miles  east  of  Oswego.  Two  days  afterward,  he 
appeared  before  Fort  Ontario  [Aug.  11,  175G],  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
then  in  command  of  Colonel  Mercer.  After  a  short  but  brave  resistance,  the 
garrison  abandoned  the  fort  [Aug.  12],  and  withdrew  to  an  older  fortification, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river.^  Their  commander  was  killed,  and  they  were 
soon  obliged  to  surrender  themselves  [Aug.  14]  prisoners 
of  war.  The  spoils  of  \'ictory  for  Montcalm,  were  four- 
teen hundred  prisoners,  a  large  amount  of  military  stores, 
consisting  of  small  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions  ;  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  several  ves- 
sels, large  and  small,  in  the  harbor.  After  securing  them, 
he  demolished  the  forts,^  and  returned  to  Canada.  The 
whole  country  of  the  Six  Nations  was  now  laid  open  to 
the  incursions  of  the  French. 
The  loss  of  Oswego  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  English.  When  intelligence 
of  that  event  reached  Loudon,  he  recalled  the  troops  then  on  their  way  toward 
Lake  Chamjilain ;  and  all  the  other  e.xpeditions  were  abandoned.  Forts  Wil- 
liam Ilenry^  and  Edward"  were  strengthened ;  fifteen  hundred  volunteers  and 
drafted  militia,  under  Washington,  were  placed  in  stockades'  for  the  defense  of 
the  Pennsylvania  and  ^'irginia  frontiers ;  and  on  the  western  Iiorders  of  the 
Carolijaas  several  military  posts  were  established  as  a  protection  against  the 


USWECO'ii 


FORTS  AT  OSWEGO. 


"  Pajre  189.  =  Note  5,  page  180. 

'  A  palisaded  blopk-hou3e,  built  by  order  of  Governor  Bunict  in 
172",  near  the  spot  where  Fort  Pepperell  wa.s  erected.  A  redonht 
or  bloek-liouse  is  a  Ibrtitied  building,  of  peculiar  construction,  wrll  cal- 
culated for  defense.  They  were  generally  built  of  logs,  in  the  form 
represented  in  the  engraving.  They  were  usually  two  stories,  with 
narrow  openings  through  which  to  fire  muskets  irom  within.  They 
were  sometimes  prepared  with  opening.s  for  cannons. 

'  This  was  to  please  the  Si.x  Nations,  wiio  had  never  felt  con 
tented  with  this  supporter  of  power  in  their  midst.  Tlie  demolition 
of  these  forts,  induced  the  Indians  to  assume  an  attitude  of  neutrality, 
by  a  solemn  treaty. 

'  Page  191.    It  commanded  a  view  of  the  lake  from  its  head  to 
the  Narrows,  fifteen  miles. 
"  Page  190.     The  Hudson  is  divided  at  Fort  Edward,  into  two  channels,  by  Roger's  Island, 
qpon  which  the  provincial  troops  out  of  the  fort,  usually  encamped.  '  Note  2,  page  183. 
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Cherokees'  and  Creeks,"  whom  French  emissaries  were  exciting  to  hostilities 
ag'iiust  the  English.  Hitherto,  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  some  of 
the  colonial  Assemblies  had  been  slow  to  make  appropriations  fur  the  support 
01  the  war.  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina,  actuated  by  different  motives, 
had  held  back,  but  now  the  former  made  an  appropriation  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  issued  in  paper,  and  the  latter  granted  four  thousand  pounds 
toward  enlisting  two  companies  for  the  public  service. 

The  most  important  achievement  of  the  provincials  during  that  year,  was 
the  chastisement  of  the  Indians  at  Kittaning,  their  chief  town,  situated  on  the 
Alleghany  River.  During  several  months  they  had  spread  terror  and  desola- 
tion along  the  western  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  almost  a 
thousand  white  people  had  Ijeen  murdered  or  carried  into  captivity.  These  acts 
aroused  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Franklin  undertook  the  military 
command  of  the  frontier,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  His  troops  were  voluntary 
militia.  Under  his  directions,  a  chain  of  forts  and  blockhouses  was  erected 
along  the  base  of  the  Kittaning  mountains,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Maryland 
line.  Franklin  soon  perceived  that  he  was  not  in  his  right  place,  and  he 
abandoned  military  life  forever.  The  Indians  continuing  their  depredations, 
Colonel  John  Armstrong  of  Pennsylvania,'  accompanied  by  Captain  Mercer^  of 
Virginia,  with  about  three  hundred  men,  attacked  them  on  the  night  of  the  7tli 
of  September  [1756],  killed  their  principal  chiefs,  destroyed  their  town,  ami 
completely  humbled  them.  Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1756.  The  French 
still  held  in  possession  almost  all  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  and  of  the  most 
important  of  their  military  posts.  They  had  also  expelled  the  Enghsh  from 
Oswego  and  Lake  George,  and  had  compelled  the  powerful  Six  Nations  to 
make  a  treaty  of  neutrality.  On  the  whole,  the  campaign  of  1756  closed  with 
advantages  on  the  part  of  the  French. 

CAMPAIGN    OF     1757. 

A  military  council  was  held  at  Boston  on  the  19th  of  January,  1757,  when 
Lord  Loudon  proposed  to  confine  the  operations  of  that  year  to  an  expedition 
against  Louisburg,^  and  to  the  defense  of  the  frontiers.  Because  he  was  com- 
mander-in-chief, wiser  and  better  men  acquiesced  in  his  plans,  but  deplored  his 
want  of  judgment  and  executive  force.  The  people  of  New  England,  in  par- 
ticular, were  greatly  disappointed  when  they  ascertained  that  the  execution  of 
their  favorite  scheme  of  driving  the  French  from  Lake  Champlain  was  to  be 
deferred.  However,  the  general  ardor  of  the  colonists  was  not  abated,  and  the 
call  for  troops  was  so  promptly  responded  to,  that  Loudon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  six  thousand  provmcials  on  the  first  of  June.  The  capture  of  Louis- 
liurg  was  Loudon's  first  care.  He  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  20th  of  that 
month,  and  on  arriving  at  Halifax  ten  days  afterward  [June  30],  he  was  joined 

^  Page  27.  »  Page  30. 

He  was  a  general  in  the  war  for  Independence,  twenty  years  later.     Sea  note  1,  page  249. 
*  Page  2f;9.  >  Page  13". 
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by  Admiral  Ilolboinc,  with  a  powerful  naval  armament  and  five  thousand  land 
troops,  from  England.  They  were  about  to  proceed  to  Cape  Breton,'  wi.^n 
they  were  informed  that  six  thousand  troops  were  in  the  fortress  at  Louisburg," 
and  that  a  French  fleet,  larger  than  Holborne's,  was  lying  in  that  harbor. 
The  latter  had  arrived  and  taken  position  while  Loudon  was  moving  slowly, 
with  his  charactei'istic  indecision.  The  enterprise  was  abandoned,  and  Loudon 
returned  to  New  York  [Aug.  31],  to  hear  of  defeat  and  disgrace  on  the  north- 
ern frontier,  the  result  of  his  ignorance  and  utter  unskillfulness. 

Montcalm  had  again  borne  away  important  trophies  of  victory.  Towaid 
the  close  of  July,  he  left  Ticonderoga  with  about  eiglit  thousand  men  (of  whom 
two  thousand  were  Indians),  and  proceeded  to  besiege  Fort  William  Henry,  at 
the  head  of  Lake  George.'  The  garrison  of  three  tliousand  men  was  commandiil 
by  Colonel  Monro,  a  brave  English  officer,  who  felt  strengthened  in  his  position 
by  the  close  proximity  of  his  chief,  General  Webb,  who  was  at  the  head  of  four 
thousand  troops  at  Fort  Edward,'  only  fifteen  miles  distant.  But  his  confidence 
in  his  commanding  general  was  sadly  misplaced.  When  Montcalm  demanded  a 
surrender  of  the  fort  and  garrison  [August  4,  1757],  Monro  boldly  refused,  and 
sent  an  express  to  General  Webb,  for  aid.  It  was  not  furnished.  For  six  days 
Montcalm  continued  the  siege,  and  expresses  were  sent  daily  to  Webb  for  rein- 
forcements, but  in  vain.  Even  when  General  Johnson,'  with  a  corps  of 
provincials  and  Putnam's  Rangers,'  had,  on  reluctant  permission,  marched 
several  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  beleaguered  fort,  Webb 
recalled  them,  and  sent  a  letter  to  Monro,  advising  him  to 
surrender.  That  letter  was  intercepted  by  Montcalm,'  and 
with  a  peremptory  demand  for  capitulation,  he  sent  it  to 
Monro.  Perceiving  further  resistance  to  be  useless,  Monro 
yielded.  ^lontcalm  was  so  pleased  with  the  bravery  dis- 
played by  the  garrison,  that  he  agreed  upon  very  honorable 
terms  of  surrender,  and  promised  the  troops  a  safe  escort  to 
Fort  Edward.  His  Indians,  expecting  blood  and  booty, 
were  enraged  by  the  merciful  terms,  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  English  entered  the  forests  a  mile  from  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry,  the  savages  fell  upon  them  with  great  fury, 
slaughtered  a  large  number,  plundered  their  baggage,  and 
pursued  them  to  within  cannon  shot  of  Fort  Edward. 
Montcalm  declared  his  inability  to  restrain  the  Indians,  and 
expressed  his  deep  sorrow.  The  foi-t  and  all  its  appendages  were  burned 
or  otherwise  destroyed.'     It  was  never  rebuilt ;  and  until  1854,  nothing  marked 

Note  5,  page  137.  »  Page  137.  »  Page  191.  *  Page  190.  '  Page  190. 

Israel  Putn.am,  afterward  a  major-general  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution.  He  now  held  the 
r-om-jQission  of  major,  and  with  Major  Rogers  and  his  rangers,  performed  important  services  during 
u.e  whole  French  and  Indian  "War. 

'  It  is  said  that  Montcalm  was  ju?t  on  the  point  of  raising  the  siege  and  returning  to  Ticon- 
deroga, when  Webb's  cowardly  letter  feU  into  his  hands.  The  number  and  strength  of  Johnson's 
troops  h.v\  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  Montcalm  was  preparing  to  flee. 

"  Major  Putnam  visited  the  ruins  while  the  fires  were  yet  burning,  and  he  described  the  scene 
as  very  appalling.     The  bodies  of  murdered  Englishmen  were  scattered  in  every  direction,  some  of 
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its  site  but  an  irregular  line  of  low  mounds  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  a  short 
distance  from  the  village  of  Caldwell.  Since  then  a  hotel  has  been  erected 
upon  the  spot,  for  the  accommodation  of  summer  tourists.  Thus  ended  the 
military  operations  of  the  inefficient  Earl  of  Loudon,  for  the  year  1757. 

The  position  of  aflfairs  in  America  now  alarmed  the  English  people.  The 
result  of  the  war,  thus  far,  was  humiliating  to  British  pride,  while  it  incited 
the  French  to  greater  efforts  in  the  maintenance  of  their  power  in  the  West. 
In  the  Anglo-American'*  colonies  there  was  much  irritation.  Thoroughly 
imbued  with  democratic  ideas,  and  knowing  their  competency,  unaided  by  royal 
troops,  to  assert  and  maintain  their  rights,  they  regarded  the  interferences  of 
the  home  government  as  clogs  upon  their  operations.  Some  of  the  royal  gov- 
ernors were  incompetent  and  rapacious,  and  all  were  marked  by  a  haughty 
deportment,  offensive  to  the  sturdy  democracy  of  the  colonists.  Their  demands 
for  men  and  money,  did  not  always  meet  with  cheerful  and  ample  responses ; 
and  the  arrogant  assumption  of  the  English  officers,  disgusted  the  commanders 
of  the  provincial  troops,  and  often  cooled  the  zeal  of  whole  battalions  of  brave 
Americans.  Untrammeled  by  the  orders,  exactions,  and  control  of  imperial 
power,  the  Americans  would  probably  have  settled  the  whole  matter  in  a  single 
campaign;  but  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  of  the  war  [1756]  the  result 
appeared  more  uncertain  and  remote  than  ever.  The  people  of  England  had 
perceived  this  clearly,  and  clamored  for  the  dismissal  of  the  weak  and  corrupt 
ministry  then  in  power.  The  popular  will  prevailed,  and  William  Pitt,  by  far 
the  ablest  statesman  England  had  yet  produced,  was  called  to  the  control  cf 
public  affairs  in  June,  1757.  Energy  and  good  judgment  marked  every  move- 
ment of  his  administration,  especially  in  measures  for  prosecuting  the  war  in 
America.  Lord  Loudon  was  recalled,"  and  General  Abercrombie'  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  A  strong  naval  armament  was  prepared  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Boscawen ;  and  twelve  thousand  additional  English  troops 
were  allotted  to  the  service  in  America.*  Pitt  addressed  a  letter  to  the  several 
colonies,  asking  them  to  raise  and  clothe  twenty  thousand  men.  He  promised, 
in  the  name  of  Parliament,  to  furnish  arms,  tents,  and  provisions  for  them ; 
and  also  to  reimburse  the  several  colonies  all  the  money  they  should  expend  in 
raising  and  clothing  the  levies.  These  liberal  offers  had  a  magical  effect,  and 
an  excess  of  levies  soon  appeared.  New  England  alone  raised  fifteen  thousand 
men;'  New  York  furnished-  almost  twenty-seven  hundred,  New  Jersey  one 

them  lialf  consumed  among  the  embers  of  the  conflagration.  Among  the  dead  were  more  than  one 
hundred  women,  many  of  whom  had  been  scalped  [note  4,  page  14]  by  the  Indians. 

Tliis  is  the  title  given  to  Americans  who  are  of  Enclish  descent.  Those  who  are  descendants 
of  the  Saxons  who  settled  in  England,  are  called  Anglo-Saxons. 

Pitt  gave  as  a  chief  reason  for  recaUing  Loudon,  that  he  could  never  hear  from  Iiim,  and  did 
not  know  what  he  was  about.  Loudon  was  always  arranging  great  plans,  but  executed  nothing. 
It  was  remarked  to  Dr.  Franklin,  when  he  made  inquiries  concerning  him,  ttat  he  was  "hke  St. 
Cxeorge  on  the  signs — always  on  horseback,  but  never  rides  forward."  '  Page  191. 

Pitt  had  arranged  such  an  admirable  militia  system  for  home  defense,  that  a  large  number  of 
tlie  troops  of  the  standing  army  could  be  spared  for  foreign  service. 

^  Public  and  private  advances  during  1758,  in  Massacliusetts  alone,  amounted  to  more  than  a 
million  of  dollars.  The  taxes  on  real  estate,  in  order  to  raise  monev,  were  enormous;  in  many 
instances  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  income  of  the  tax-payers.  Yet  it  was  levied  hxj  their  own  repre- 
sentatives, and  they  did  not  murmur.     A  few  years  later,"  an  almost  nominal  tax  in' the  form  of  duty 
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thousanil,  Peimsjlvania  almost  three  thousand,  and  Virginia  over  two  thousand. 
Some  came  from  other  colonies.  Royal  American  troops  (as  they  were  called) 
organized  in  the  Carolinas,  were  ordered  to  the  North  ;  and  when  Abercrombie 
took  command  of  the  army  in  the  month  of  May,  1758,  he  found  fifty  thousand 
men  at  his  disposal ;  a  number  greater  than  the  whole  male  population  of  tUe 
French  dominions  in  America,  at  that  time.' 


/ 


/^fS%i?~ 


LORD   AMHERST. 


CAMPAIGN     OF     1758. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1758,  was  comprehensive.  Louisburg,'  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  Fort  du  Quesne,"  were  the  principal  points  of  operations  pecified  in 
it.  This  was  a  renewal  of  Shirley's  scheme,  and  ample 
preparations  were  made  to  carry  it  out.  The  first  blow 
was  directed  against  Louisburg.  Admiral  Boscawen 
arrived  at  Ilalifa.x  early  in  May,  with  about  forty  armed 
vessels  bearing  a  land  force  of  over  twelve  thousand  men, 
under  General  Amherst*  as  chief,  and  General  Wolfe^  as 
his  lieutenant.  Tiiey  left  Halifa.x  on  the  28th  of  May, 
and  on  the  8th  of  June,  the  troops  landed,  without  much 
opposition,  on  the  shore  of  Gabarus  Bay,  near  the  city 
of  Louisljurg."  The  French,  alarmed  by  this  demonstra- 
tion of  power,  almost  immediately  deserted  their  outposts, 
and  retired  within  the  town  and  fortress.  After  a  vigorous  resistance  of  almost 
fifty  days,  and  when  all  their  shipping  in  the  harbor  was  destroyed,  the  French 
surrendered  the  town  and  fort,  together  ivith  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  and 
tliat  of  St.  John  (now  Prince  Edward),  and  their  dependencies,  by  capitulation, 
on  the  26th  of  July,  1758.  The  spoils  of  victory  were  more  than  five  thousand 
prisoners,  and  a  large  quantity  of  munitions  of  war.  By  this  victory,  the 
English  became  masters  of  the  coast  almost  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
When  Louisburg  fell,  the  power  of  France  in  America  began  to  wane,  and  from 
that  time  its  decline  was  continual  and  rapid. 

Activity  now  prevailed  everywhere.  While  Amherst 
and  Wolfe  were  conquering  in  the  East,  Abercrombie  and 
young  Howe  were  leading  seven  thousand  regulars,  nine 
thousand  provincials,  and  a  heavy  train  of  artillery, 
against  Ticonderoga,  then  occupied  by  Montcalm  with 
almost  four  thousand  men.  Abercrombie's  army  had  ren- 
dezvoused at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  and  at  the  close 
of  a  calm  Sabbath  evening  [July,  1758]  they  went  down 
that  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  flat-boats,  and  at  dawn 

upon  an  article  of  luxury,  levied  wiOiout  (heir  consent,  excited  the  people  of  that  colony  to  rebellion. 
See  page  1G9. 

'  The  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  Canada,  then  capable  of  bearing  arms,  did  not  exceed 
twenty  thousand.     Of  them,  between  four  and  five  thousand  were  regular  troops. 

'  Page  229.  '  Page  186. 

'  Lord  Jeffrey  Amherst  was  born  in  Kent,  England,  in  1717.  He  was  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  in  England,  during  a  part  of  our  war  for  independence,  and  afterward  He  died  in  1797, 
aged  eighty  vears.  °  Note  8,  page  200.  °  Note  5,  page  137. 
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[July  6]  landed  at  its  northern  extremity.  The  whole 
country  from  there  to  Ticonderoga  was  then  covered 
with  ^  dense  forest,  and  tangled  morasses  lay  in  the 
pathway  of  the  English  army.  Led  by  incompetent 
guides,  they  were  soon  bewildered,  and  while  in  this 
conditioi.  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  French 
scouting  party.  The  enemy  was  repulsed,  but  the  vic- 
tory was  a',  the  expense  of  the  life  of  Lord  Howe.'  He 
fell  at  the  head  of  the  advanced  guard,  and  a  greater 
part  of  the  troops,  who  considered  him  the  soul  of  the 
expedition,  retreated  in  confusion  to  the  landing-place. 

In  the  midst  of  the  temporary  confusion  incident  to  the  death   of  Howe, 
intelligence    reached   Abercrombie    that    a  reinforcement    for    Montcalm   was 

approaching.    Deceived  concern- 


LOKD   HOWE. 


inn;  the  strength  of  the  French 
lines  across  the  neck  of  the  pen- 
insula on  which  the  fortress  stood," 
he  pressed  forward  to  the  attack 
without  his  artillery,  and  ordered 
his  troops  to  scale  the  breast- 
works [July  8],  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy's  fire.  These  proved 
much  stronger  than  he  antici- 
pated,' and  after  a  bloody  con- 
flict of  four  hours,  Abercrombie 
fell  back  to  Lake  George,  leav- 
ing almost  two  thousand  of  his  men  dead  or  wounded,  in  the  deep  forest.^  He 
iuisteni.'il  to  his  former  camp  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  then,  on  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  Colonel  Bradstreet,  he  detached  three  thousand  men  under  that 
officer,  to  attack  the  French  post  at  Frontenac.^    They  went  by  way  of  Oswego 


RUINS  OP  TICONDEROGA. 


'  Lo~d  Howe  was  brother  of  Admiril  Lord  Howe,  who  commandod  the  British  fleet  on  tlie 
Anieriijtu  coast,  in  1776-77,  and  of  Sir  William  Howe,  the  commander  of  the  land  forces.  He  wa.s 
greatly  beloved  Ijy  the  troops;  and  Mante,  who  was  in  the  service,  remarks:  "With  him  the  soul 
of  t!ie  expedition  seemed  to  expire."  He  was  only  thirty-four  years  of  age  when  he  fell.  The 
lej^slature  of  Massachusetts  Bay  appropriated  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a 
moaument  to  his  memory,  in  "Westminster  Abbey.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Albany  by 
t)  vptaiu  (afterward  General)  Philip  Schuyler,  and  there  placed  in  a  vault  belonging  to  the  family 
ol  that  oltii-er.  They  were  afterward  removed  to  a  place  under  the  chancel  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
on  State-.stre  _'t,  Albany,  where  they  remain.  At  the  time  of  their  removal,  it  was  ibunJ  that  Lonl 
Howe's  h-iir,  whicli  was  very  short  when  he  was  killed,  had  grown  several  inche.s,  and  exhibited 
beautiful  smooth  and  glos.sy  locks. 

"  The  diagram  (p.  196)  shows  the  general  form  of  the  princip.al  works.  The  ground  on  whi'li 
'J^Mnderoga  stood  is  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  Water  is  upon  three  sides, 
and  a  deep  morass  extends  almost  across  the  fourth,  forming  a  nan'row  neck,  where  the  French  had 
erected  a  strong  line  of  breastworks  with  batteries.  This  line  was  about  a  mile  north-west  of  the 
fo'tress,  which  occupied  the  point  of  the  peninsula.  The  ruins  of  the  fort,  delineated  in  the  •"hove 
skL-teh,  are  yet  [1883]  quite  picturesque. 

'  The  breastworks  were  nme  feet  in  height,  covered  in  front  by  sharpened  branches  of  felled 
trees,  pointing  outward  like  a  mass  of  bayonets. 

'  Among  the  wounded  was  Captain  Charles  Lee,  afterward  a  general  in  the  armv  of  the  Revo- 
lution.    See  note  4,  page  248.  '  Page  180. 
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nd  Lake  Ontario,  and  two  days  after  landing  [August  27,  1758],  tlicj  cap- 
ured  the  fort,  garrison,  and  shipping,  without  much  resistance."  Bradstreet 
lost  only  three  or  four  men  in  the  conflict,  but  a  fearful  sickness  broke  out  in 
his  camp,  and  destroyed  about  five  hundred  of  them.  With  the  remainder,  he 
Blowly  retraced  his  steps,  ami  at  the  carrying-place  on  the  Mohawk,  where  the 
village  of  Rome  now  stands,  his  troops  assisted  in  building  Fort  Stanwix."  Aber- 
crombie,  in  the  mean  while,  after  garrisoning  Fort  George,^  returned  with  the 
remainder  of  his  troops  to  Alljany. 

The  expedition  against  Fort  du  Quesne,'  in  the  West,  was  commanded  by 
General  Joseph  Forbes,  who,  in  July,  liad  about  si.x:  thousand  men  at  his  dis- 
posal, at  Fort  Cumberland  and  Raystown,  including  the  Virginia  troops  under 
Colonel  Washington,  the  Carolina  Royal  Americans,  and  an  auxiliary  .force  of 
Cherokee  Indians.     Protracted  sickness,   and  perversity  of  will  and  judgment 
on  the  part  of  Forbes,  caused  delays  almost  fatal  to  the  expedition.     Contrary 
to  the  advice  of  Washington,  be  insisted,  under  the  advice  of  some  Pennsylvania 
land  speculators,  in  constructing  a  new  road,  further  north,  over  the  mountains, 
instead  of  following  the  one  made  by  Eraddock.    His  progress  was  so  slow,  that 
in  September,  when  it  was  known  that  not  more  than  eight  hundred  men  were 
at  Fort  du  Quesne,'  Forbes,  with  six  thousand  troops,  was  yet  east  of  the  Al- 
leghanies.     Major  Grant,  at  the  head  of  a  scouting  party  of  Colonel  Bouquet's 
advanced  corps,  was  attacked  [Sept  21],  defeated,  and  made  prisoner.     Still 
Forbes  moved  slowly  and  metiiodically,  and  it  was  November  [Nov.  8],  before 
he  joined  Bouquet  with  the  main  body,   fifty  miles  from  the  point  of  destina- 
tion.    The  approach  of  winter,  and  discontent  of  the  troops,  caused  a  counsel 
of  war  to  decide  upon  abandoning  the  enterprise,  when  three  prisoners  gave 
information  of  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  French  garrison.      Washington 
was  immediately  sent  forward,  and  the  whole  army  prepared  to  follow.   In- 
dian scouts  discovered  the  Virginians  when  they  were  within  a  day's  march 
of  the  fort,  and  their  fear  greatly  magnified  the  number  of  the  provincials. 
The  French  garrison,  reduced  to  five  hundred  men,  set  fire  to  .the  fort  [Nov. 
24],  and  fled  down  the  Ohio  in  boats,  in  great  confusion,  leaving  every  thing 
behind  them.     The  Virginians  took  possession  the  following  day.     Forbes 
left  a  detachment  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  repair  and  garrison  the 
fort,  and  then  hastened  back  to  go  into  winter  quarters.      Tiie  name  of  Fort 
du  Quesne  was  changed  to  Fort  Pitt,  in  honor  of  the  great  English  statesman.* 

'  They  made  eight  hundred  prisoners,  and  seized  nine  armed  vessels,  sixty  cannons,  si.xteen 
mortars,  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  stores,  and  goods  designed  for  traffic  with  the  Indians. 
Among  Bradstreet's  subalterns,  was  Nathaniel  Woodliull,  afterward  a  general  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  for  Independence.  [See  note  3,  page  252.]  Stark,  Ward,  Pomeroy,  Gridley,  Putnam, 
Schuyler,  and  many  others  who  were  distinguished  in  tlie  Revolutionary  struggle,  were  active  par-  • 
ticipants  in  the  scenes  of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

"  Page  278. 

°  Fort  George  was  erected  about  a  mile  south-east  of  the  ruins  of  Fort  William  Henry,  at  the 
head  of  Lake  George.     The  ruins  of  the  main  work,  or  citadel,  are  still  [1883J  quite  prominent. 

*  Pago  186. 

'  The  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac  spread  alarm  among  the  French  west  of  that  important  post, 
because  tlieir  supplies  from  Canada  were  cut  off.  It  so  alVected  the  Indians  with  fear,  that  a  greater 
part  of  those  who  were  allied  to  the  French,  deserted  them,  and  Fort  du  Quesne  was  feebly  gar- 
risoned. '  Page  195. 
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With  this  event,  closed  the  campaign  of  1758,  which  resulted  in  great  gain 
to  the  English.  They  had  effectually  humbled  the  French,  by  capturing  three 
of  their  most  important  posts,'  and  by  weakening  the  attachment  of  their 
Indian  allies.  M:iny  of  the  Indians  had  not  only  deserted  the  French,  but  at 
a  great  council  held  at  Easton,  on  the  Delaware,  during  the  summer  of  that  year 
they  had,  with  the  Six  Nations,'^  made  treaties  of  friendship  or  neutrality 
with  the  English.'  The  right  arm  of  French  success  was  thus  paralyzed,  and 
peace  was  restored  to  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

CAMPAIGN     OF     1759. 

Four  years  had  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  this  inter-colonial  war. 
Tiie  final  struggle  was  now  at  hand.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  cam- 
paigns just  closed,  Pitt  conceived  the  magnificent  scheme  of  conquering  all 
Canada,  and  destroying,  at  one  blow,  the  French  dominion  in  America.  That 
dominion  was  now  confined  to  the  region  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  for  more  distant 
settlements  in  the  west  and  south,  were  like  weak  colonies  cut  off  from  the 
parent  country.  Pitt  had  the  rare  fortune  to  possess  the  entire  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  Parliament  and  the  colonists.  The  former  was  dazzled  by  his 
greatness  ;  the  latter  were  deeply  impressed  with  his  justice.  He  had  promptly 
reimbursed  all  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  provincial  Assemblies  during  the 
campaign,^  amounting  to  almost  a  million  of  dollars,  and  they  as  promptly  sec- 
onded his  scheme  of  conquest,  wtiich  had  been  communicated  to  them  under  an 
oath  of  secresy.  The  unsuccessful  Abercrombie'*  was  succeeded  by  the  success- 
ful Amherst,"  and  early  in  the  spruig  of  1759,  the  new  commander-in-chief 
found  twenty  thousand  provincial  troops  at  his  disposal.  A  competent  land  and 
naval  force  was  also  sent  from  England  to  co-operate  with  the  Americans,  and 
the  campaign  opened  with  brilliant  prospects  for  the  colonies.  The  general 
plan  of  operations  against  Canada  was  similar  to  that  of  Phipps  and  Winthrop 
in  1690.'  A  strong  land  and  naval  force^  under  General  Wolfe,  was  to  ascend 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  attack  Quebec.  Another  force,  under  Amherst,  was  to 
drive  the  Fvonch  from  Lake  Champlain,  seize  Montreal,  and  join  Wolfe  at 
Quebec  ;  and  a  third  expedition,  commanded  by  General  Prideaux,  was  to  cap- 
ture Fort  Niagara,  and  then  hasten  down  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  1759,  General  Amherst  appeared  before  Ticonderoga 
with  eleven  thousand  men.  The  French  commander  had  just  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  Wolfe  at  Quebec  [June  27],  and  offered  no  resistance.  The  garrison 
left  the  lines  on  the  23d  of  July,  and  retired  within  the  fort,  and  three  days 
afterward  [July  26]  they  abandoned  that  also,  partially  demolished  it,  and  fled 
to  Crown  Point.  Amherst  pursued  them,  and  on  his  approach,  they  took  to 
their  boats  [Aug.  1],  and  went  down  the  lake  to  Isle  Aux  Noix,*  in  the  Sorel 


'  Louiaburg,  Froiitenae,  and  Du  Quesne.  Others,  except  Quebec,  were  stockades.  Note  2, 
page  183.  '  Page  25. 

^  The  chief  tribes  represented,  were  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  Nanticokes,  Mohegans,  Conoys, 
and  Monseys.  The  Twightwees,  on  the  Ohio  [page  19],  bad  always  remained  the  friends  of  the 
English.  «  Page  195.  "  Pago  191. 

'  Page  196.  '  Page  131.  "  Pronounced  0  Noo-ah. 
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CBOWN  POINT. 


River.  Amherst  remained  at  Crown  Point  long  enough  to  construct  a  sufficient 
number  of  rude  boats  to  convey  his  troops,  artillery,  and  bag- 
gage, and  then  started  to  drive  his  enemy  before  him,  across  the 
St.  Lawrence.  It  was  now  mid-autumn  [Oct.  11],  and  heavv 
storms  compelled  him  to  return  to  Crown  Point,  and  place  his 
troops  in  winter  quarters.'  While  there,  they  constructed  that 
m  strong  fortress,  whose  picturesque  ruins,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  yet  [18S.3]  attest  its  strength. 
Accompanied  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  as  his  lieuten- 
ant, Prideaux  collected  his  forces  (chiefly  provincials)' 
at  Oswego,  and  sailed  from  thence  to  Niagara.  He 
landed  without  opposition,  on  the  17th  of  July,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  the  siege.  On  the  same  day  he 
was  killed,  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  and  was  succeeded 
in  command  by  General  Johnson.  The  beleaguered  gar- 
rison, in  daily  expectation  of  reinforcements  which  had 
been  ordered  from  the  southern  and  western  forts,  held 
out  bravely  for  three  weeks,  when,  on  the  24th  of  July, 
the  expected  ti'oops  appeared.  They  were  almost  three  thousand  strong,  one 
half  being  French  regulars,  and  the  remainder  Indians,  many  of  them  from  the 
Creek'  and  Cherokee'  nations.  A  severe  conflict  ensued.  The  relief  forces 
were  completely  routed,  and  on  the  following  day  [July  25],  Fort  Niagara  and 
its  dependencies,  and  the  garrison  of  seven  hundred  men,  were  surrendered  to 
Johnson.  The  connecting  linlc  of  French  military  posts  between  Canada  and 
Louisiana''  was  effectually  broken,  never  again  to  be  united.  Encumbered  with 
his  nrisoners,  and  unable  to  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  for  the  pur- 
pose, Johnson  could  not  proceed  to  Montreal,  to  co-operate  with  Amherst  and 
Wolfe  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  according  to  the  original  plan.'  lie  garrisoned 
Fort  Niagara,  and  returned  home. 

Animated  with  high  hopes,  Wolfe'  left  Louisburg,   with  eight   thousand 
troops,  under  a  convoy  of  twenty-two  line-of-battle  ships,  and  as  many  frigates 


FORT    NIAIiAUA. 


'  Wliile  at  Crown  Point,  Major  Rogers,  at  the  he.ad  of  his  celebrated  Rangers,  went  on  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  St.  Francis  Indians,  who  had  long  been  a  terror  to  tlie  frontier  settlements  of 
New  England.  The  village  was  destroyed,  a  large  nuniljer  of  Indians  were  slain,  and  the  Rangers 
were  completely  victorious.  They  suffered  from  cold  and  hunger  while  on  their  return,  and  many 
were  left  dead  in  the  forest  before  the  party  reached  the  nearest  settlement  at  Bellows  Falls. 
Rogers  went  to  England  after  the  w,ir,  returned  in  1775,  joined  the  British  army  at  New  York, 
and  soon  went  to  England  again,  where  he  died. 

^  The  above  diagram  shows  the  general  form  of  the  military  works  at  Crown  Point.  These, 
like  the  ruins  at  Ticouderoga,  are  quite  picturesque  remains  of  tlie  past.  A  A  A  shows  the  position 
of  the  strong  stone  barracks,  portions  of  which  are  yet  standing.  W  sl)Ows  the  place  of  a  verv  deep 
well,  dug  through  the  solid  rock.  It  was  filled  up,  and  so  remained  until  a  few  years  ago,  wlien 
«ome  money-diggers,  foolishly  believing  there  was  treasure  at  the  bottom,  cleaned  it  out.  They 
(bund  nothing  but  a  few  scraps  of  iron  .and  other  rubbish. 

'  Johnson's  influence  over  the  Six  Nations,  made  many  of  them  disregard  the  treaty  of  neutral- 
ity made  with  Montcalm  [note  4,  page  192],  and  a  considerable  number  accompanied  him  to 
Niagara  *  Page  30.  '  Page  27.  "  Page  180.  '  Page  199. 

"  Jiimcs  "Wolfe  was  the  son  of  a  British  general  and  was  bom  in  Kent,  England,  in  1726.  Be- 
fore he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  distinguished  in  battle.  lie  wm  now  only  thirty-three 
years  old. 
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and  smaller  armed  vessels,  commanded  by  Admirals  Holmes  and  Saunders,  and, 
on  tiie  27th  of  June,  landed  upon  Orleans  Island,  a  few  miles  below  Quebec. 
That  city  then,  as  now,  consisted  of  an  Upper  and  Lower  Town,  the  former 
within  fortified  walls,  upon  the  top  and  declivities  of  a  high  peninsula ;  the 
latter  lying  upon  a  narrow  beach  at  the  edge  of  the 
water.  Upon  the  heights,  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
^ater,  was  a  level  plateau  called  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham. At  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Charles,  which  here 
enters  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  French  had  moored  several 
floating  batteries.'  The  town  was  strongly  garrisoned 
by  French  regulars,  and  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  from  the  St.  Charles  to  the  Montmorenci 
River,  was  the  main  French  army,  under  Montcalm,"  in 
a  fortified  camp.  It  was  composed  chiefly  of  Canadian 
militia  and  Indians. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  the  English,  after  a  slight  skirmish,  took  possession 
of  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  and  throwing  hot  shot  from  a  battery,  they 
almost  destroyed  the  Lower  Town.     They  could  not  damage  the  strong  fortifi- 
cations of  the  city  from  that  distance, 
and    Wolfe    resolved    to    attack    the 
French  camp.     He  had  already  land- 
ed   a    large    force,    under    Generals 
Townshend  and  Murray,  and  formed 
a  camp  [July  10,   1759],  below  the 
River  Montmorenci.    General  Monck- 
ton,  with  grenadiers^  and  other  troops, 
crossed  from  Point  Levi,  and  landed 
MILITARY  opERMioNs  AT  QUEBEC.  ^^^^  thc  bcach  [July  31],  at  the  base 

of  the  high  river  bank,  just  above  that  stream.  Murray  and  Townshend  were 
ordered  to  force  a  passage  across  the  IMontmorenci,  and  co-operate  with  him, 
but  Monckton  was  too  eager  for  attack  to  await  their  coming.  He  unwisely 
rushed  forward,  but  was  soon  repulsed,  and  compelled  to  take  shelter  behind  a 
blosk-house'  near  the  beach,  just  as  a  heavy  thunder-storm,  which  had  been 
gathering  for  several  hours,  burst  upon  the  combatants.  Night  came  on  before 
it  ceased,  and  the  roar  of  the  rising  tide  warned  the  English  to  take  to  their 
boats.     Five  hundred  of  their  num'Der  had  perished. 

Two  months  elapsed,  and  yet  the  English  had  gained  no  important  advan- 
tages.    Wolfe  had  received  no  intelligence  from  Amherst,  and  the  future  ap- 


'  These  were  a  kind  of  flat-boats,  with  proper  breastworks  or  other  defenses,  and  armed  with 
cannons. 

^  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family.  He  was  appoiuted  governor  of  Canada  in  1756.  His 
remains  are  beneath  the  Ursuline  convent  at  Quebec. 

^  Grenadiers  are  companies  of  the  regular  army,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  some  pecuharity 
of  dress  and  accoutrements,  and  always  composed  of  the  tallest  and  most  muscular  men  in  the  serv- 
ice. They  are  generally  employed  in  bayonet  charges,  and  somethnes  carry  grenades,  a  kind  of 
Bmall  bomb-sheU.  *  Note  3,  page  192. 
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peared  gloomy.  The  exposure,  fatigue,  and  anxiety  -which  he  had  endured 
produced  a  violent  fever,  and  at  the  beginning  of  September  [175'JJ,  he  lay 
prostrate  in  his  tent.  He  called  a  council  of  war  at  his  bedside,  and,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Townshend,  it  was  resolved  to  scale  the  heights  of  Abraham,'  and 
assail  the  town  on  its  weakest  side.  AVolfe  heartily  approved  of  the  design. 
A  plan  was  speedily  matured,  and  feeble  as  he  was,  the  commander-in-chief 
determined  to  lead  the  assault  in  person.  The  camp  at  the  Montmorenci  was 
broken  up  [Sept.  8],  and  the  attention  of  Montcalm  was  diverted  from  the  real 
designs  of  the  English,  by  seeming  preparations  to  again  attack  his  lines.  The 
affair  was  managed  so  secretly  and  skillfully,  that  even  De  Bourgainville,  who 
had  been  sent  up  the  St.  Lawrence  by  jMontcalm,  with  fifteen  hundred  men, 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  English,  had  no  suspicion  of  their  designs. 

All  preparations  having  been  completed,  the  English  ascended  the  river,  in 
several  vessels  of  the  fleet,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  September.  They 
went  several  miles  above  the  intended  landing-place.  Leaving  the  ships  at 
midnight,  they  embarked  in  flat  boats,  with  muflled  oars,  and  moved  silently 
down  to  the  mouth  of  a  ravine,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city,  and  landed. "" 
At  dawn  [Sept.  13],  Lieutenant-Colonel  Howe^  led  the  van  up  the  tangled 
ravine,  in  the  face  of  a  sharp  fire  from  a  guard  above.  He  was  followed  by  the 
generals  and  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  with  artillery ;  and  at  sunrise  the 
whole  army  stood  in  battle  array  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  It  was  an 
apparition  little  anticipated  l)y  the  vigilant  Montcalm.  He 
perceived  the  peril  of  the  city ;  and  marching  his  whole  army 
immediately  from  his  encampment,  crossed  the  St.  Charles,  and 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  confrontetl  the 
English.  A  general,  fierce,  and  bloody  battle  now  ensued.  Al- 
though twice  severely  wounded,  Wolfe  kept  his  feet;  and  as 
the  two  armies  closed  upon  each  other,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  grenadiers,  and  led  them  to  a  charge.  At  that  mo- 
ment a  bullet  entered  his  breast.  He  was  carried  to  the  rear, 
and  a  few  moments  afterward,  Monckton.  who  took  the  com- 
MOMTMnNT  TO  WOLFE  mand,  also  fell,  severely  wounded.  Townshend  continued  the 
AND  MONTCAI.M.  ^jj^^^jg  Moutcalm  sooH  Tecel vcd  a  fatal  wound ; '  and  the  French, 
terribly  pierced  by  English  bayonets,  and  smitten  by  Highland  broadswords, 
broke  and  tied.  Wolfe  died  just  as  the  battle  ended,  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips, 
because  his  ears  heard  the  victory-shouts  of  his  army.     Five  hundred  French- 

'  The  declivity  from  Cape  Diamond,  on  which  the  chief  fortress  stands,  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  cove  below  Sillerv,  was  called  by  the  general  name  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  the  plains  of 
that  name  heino;  on  the  top.     See  map  on  pa>,'e  201. 

'  This  place  is  known  as  Wolfe's  Cove ;  and  the  ravine,  which  here  breaks  the  steepness  of  the 
rocky  shore,  and  up  which  the  English  clambered,  is  called  Wolfe's  Ravine. 

'  Afterward  General  Sir  William  Howe,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  EngUsh  forces  in  Amer- 
ica, when  the  Revolution  had  fairly  commenced.     Page  247. 

*  He  was  carried  into  the  city,  and  when  told  that  he  must  die,  he  said,  "So  much  the  better; 
I  shall  then  be  .',pared  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  surrender  of  Quebec."  His  remains  are  yet 
in  Quebec;  those  of  Wolfe  were  conveyed  to  England.  People  of  the  two  nations  have  long  dwelt 
peaceably  together  in  that  ancient  city,  and  they  liave  united  in  erecting  a  tall  granite  obelisk, 
dedicated  to  the  linked  memory  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm. 
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men  were  killed,  and  (including  the  wounded)  a  thousand  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  English  lost  six  hundred,  in  killed  and  wounded. 

General  Townshend  now  prepared  to  besiege  the  city.  Threatened  famine 
within  aided  him;  and  five  days  after  the  death  of  Wolfe  [Sept.  18,  1759], 
Quebec,  with  its  fortifications,  shipping,  stores,  and  people,  was  surrendered  tu 
the  English,  and  five  thousand  troops,  under  General  Murray,  immediately  took 
possession.  The  fleet,  with  the  sick  and  the  French  prisoners,  sailed  for 
Halifax.  The  campaign  now  ended,  yet  Canada  was  not  conquered.  The 
French  yet  held  Montreal,  and  had  a  considerable  land  and  naval  force  above 
Quebec. 

C  A  jr  P  A  I  G  N     OF     1  7  C  0 . 

Notwithstanding  thesa  terrible  disasters,  the  French  were  not  dismayed, 
and  early  in  the  spring  of  1760,  Vaudreuil,  then  governor-general  of  Canada, 
sent  M.  Levi,  the  successor  of  Montcalm,  to  recover  Quebec.  lie  went  down 
the  St.  Lawrence,  with  six  frigates  and  a  strong  land  force.  General  Murray 
marched  out,  and  met  him  at  Sillery,  about  threo  miles  above  Quebec,  and 
there,  on  the  4th  of  April,  was  fought  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  of  the 
war.  Murray  was  defeated.  He  lost  all  his  artillery,  and  about  a  thousand 
men,  but  succeeded  in  retreating  to  the  city  with  the  remainder.  Levi  now 
laid  siege  to  Quebec,  and  Murray's  condition  was  becoming  perilous,  from  the 
want  of  supplies,  when  an  English  squadron,  with  reinforcements  and  provisions, 
appeared  [May  9]  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  Levi  supposed  it  to  be  the  whole 
British  fleet,  and  at  once  raised  the  siege  [May  10],  and  fled  to  Montreal,  after 
losing  most  of  his  shipping. 

Now  came  the  final  struggle.  The  last  stronghold  of  the  French  was  now 
to  be  assailed  ;  and  Vandreuil  gathered  all  his  forces  at  Montreal  for  the 
conflict.  Amherst  had  made  extensive  preparations  during  the  summer ;  and 
early  in  September  [Sept.  6-7],  three  English  armies  met  before  the  doomed 
city.  Amherst,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  troops,  and  a  thousand  warriors 
of  the  Six  Nations,  under  General  Johnson,'  arrived  on  the  6th,  and  was 
joined,  the  same  day,  by  General  Murray,  and  four  thousand  troops,  from 
Quebec.  The  next  day.  Colonel  Haviland  arrived,  with  three  thousand  troops, 
from  Crown  Point,'^  having  taken  possession  of  Isle  Aux-Noix'  on  the  way. 
Against  such  a  crushing  force,  resistance  would  be  vain ;  and  Vandreuil  im- 
mediately signed  a  capitulation  [Sept.  8,  1760],  surrendering  Montreal,  and 
all  other  French  posts  in  Canada,  into  the  hands  of  the  English.'  The  regular 
troops,  made  prisoners  at  Montreal,  were  to  be  sent  to  France ;  and  the  Cana- 
dians were  guarantied  perfect  security  in  person,  property,  and  religion. ' 
General  Gage'  was  appointed  governor  at  Montreal ;  and  Murray,  with  four 
thousand  men,  garrisoned  Quebec. 

\  Page  190.  ^  Pa<re  198.  '  Note  8,  page  197. 

'  The  chief  posts  surrendered  were  Presque  Isle  (now  Erie,  Pennsylvania'),  Detroit,  and  Mac- 
kinaw. 

Tliey  were  chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  ia  yet  the  prevailing  religion  in  Lower  Canada. 
"  Pages  186  and  226. 
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The  conquest  of  Canada  produced  great  joj  in  the  Anglo-American 
colonies,'  and  in  none  was  it  more  intense  than  in  that  of  New  York, 
because  its  whole  northern  frontier  lay  exposed  to  the  enemy.  The  exultation 
was  very  great  in  New  England,  too,  for  its  eastern  frontiers  were  now  relieved 
from  the  terrible  scourge  of  Indian  warfare,  by  which  they  had  been  desolated 
cix  times  within  a  little  more  than  eighty  years.  In  these  wars,  too,  the 
Indians  had  become  almost  annihilated.  Thcsulijugation  of  the  French  seemed 
to  Ije  a  guaranty  of  peace  in  the  future,  and  the  people  everywhere  assembled 
to  utter  public  thanksgiving  to  HiM  who  rules  the  nations. 

Although  the  war  had  ceased  in  America,  the  French  and  English  contin- 
ued  it  upon  the  ocean,  and  among  the  West  India  Islands,  with  almost  con- 
tinual success  for  the  latter,  until  1763,  when  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.° 
agreed  upon  the  year  before,  was  signed  at  Paris  [February  10,  1763],  by 
which  Fi-anco  ceded  to  Great  Britain  all  her  claimed  possessions  in  America, 
eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  north  of  the  latitude  of  Iberville  River.'  At  the 
same  time,  Spain,  with  whom  the  English  had  been  at  war  for  a  year  previously, 
ceded  [February  10,  1763]  East  and  West  Florida  to  the  British  crown.  And 
now,  England  held  undisputed  possession  (except  by  the  Indians)  of  the  whole 
Continent,  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  frozen  North,  and  from 
ocean  to  ocean.' 

The  storm  of  war  still  lowered  in  the  southern  horizon,  when  the  French 
dominion  ceased  in  Canada.  While  the  English  were  crushing  the  Gallic  power 
in  the  north,  the  frontier  settlements  of  the  Carolinas  were  suffering  dreadfully 
from  frequent  incursions  of  Indian  war  parties.  French  emissaries  were  busy 
,'(mong  the  Cherokees,  hitherto  the  treaty  friends  of  the  English  ;  and  their 
influence,  and  some  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  Indians  by  some  frontier  Virginia 
Rangers,  produced  hostilities,  and  a  fierce  war  was  kindled  in  March,  1760.' 
The  whole  western  frontier  of  the  Carolinas  was  desolated  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.  The  people  called  aloud  for  help,  and  Amherst  heeded  their  supplica- 
tions. Early  in  April,  Colonel  Alontgomery,  with  some  British  regulars  and 
pro\incial  troops,  marched  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  laid  waste  a 
portion  of  the  Cherokee  country.'  Those  bold  aboriginal  highlanders  were  not 
subdued;  but  when,  the  following  year.  Colonel  Grant  led  a  stronger  force 
against  them,'  burned  their  towns,  desolated  their  fields,  and  killed  many  of 
flieir  warriors,  they  humbly  sued  for  peace  [June,  1761],  and  ever  afterward 
remained  comparatively  quiet. 

The  storm  in  the  South  had  scarcely  ceased,  when  another,  more  porten- 
tous and  alarming,  gathered  in  the  North-west.     Pontiac,  a  sagacious  chief  of 

'  Note  1,  p.ifte  193.         °  Franc:'  and  England,  Spain  ami  Poi-tiifcnl.  -wore  parties  to  this  treaty. 

'  New  Orleans,  and  the  wliole  of  Louisiana,  was  ceded  by  Franee  to  Spain  at  the  same  time, 
and  she  reUnquished  her  entire  possessions  in  North  Ameriea.  In  1800,  Spain,  by  a  secret  treaty, 
rctroceded  Louisiana  to  France ;  and  in  1  SO;i,  Napoleon  sold  it  to  the  United  States  for  tifleen  mil- 
lions of  dollars.     See  page  390. 

*  The  cost,  to  Enfrland,  of  this  Seven  Tears'  War,  as  the  confiiot  was  called  in  Europe,  was  five 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  'Page  27.  °  Page  27. 

■  Marion,  Moultrie,  and  several  other  men,  afterward  distinguished  in  the  war  for  Independ- 
ence, accompanied  Grant  on  this  occasion. 
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the  Ottawas,'  who  had  been  an  early  ally  of  the  French,  secretly  confederated 
several  of  the  Algonquin  tribes,  in  1763,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the 
English  from  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghanios.'  After  the  fall  of  Montreal,' 
Pontiac  had  professed  an  attachment  to  the  English ;  and  as  there  seemed  safety 
for  settlers  west  of  the  mountains,  immigration  began  to  pour  its  living  stream 
over  those  barriers.  Like  Philip  of  Mount  Hope,'  Pontiac  saw,  in  the  future, 
visions  of  the  displacement,  perhaps  destruction,  of  his  race,  by  the  pale-faces ; 
and  he  determined  to  strike  a  blow  for  life  and  country.  So  adroitly  were  his 
plans  matured,  that  the  commanders  of  the  western  forts  had  no  suspicions  of 
his  conspiracy  until  it  was  ripe,  and  the  first  blow  had  been  struck,  in  the 
month  of  June.  Within  a  fortnight,  all  the  posts  in  possession  of  the  English, 
west  of  Oswego,  fell  into  his  hands,  except  Niagara,'  Fort  Pitt,'^  and  Detroit. 
Colonel  Bouquet  saved  Pittsburg ;'  Niagara  was  not  attacked ;  and  Detroit, 
after  sustaining  a  siege  of  almost  twelve  months,  was  relieved  by  Colonel  Brad- 
street,'  who  arrived  there  with  reinforcements,  in  May,  1764.  The  Indians 
were  now  speedily  subdued,  their  power  was  broken,  and  the  hostile  tribes  sent 
their  chiefs  to  ask  for  pardon  and  peace.  The  liaughty  Pontiac  refused 
to  bow  to  the  white  people,  and  took  refuge  in  the  country  of  the  Illinois, 
where  he  was  treacherously  murdered'  in  1769.  This  was  the  last  act  in  the 
dramaof  the  French  and  Indian  War." 

In  our  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  we  have  now 
arrived  at  a  point  of  great  interest  and  importance.  We  have  traced  the  gi'owth 
of  the  colonies  through  infancy  and  youth,  as  their  interests  and  destinies  gradu- 
ally commingled,  until  they  really  formed  one  people,"  strong  and  lusty,  like 

'  Page  18. 

''  The  confederation  consisted  of  tlio  Ottawas,  Miamies.  f'yandots,  Chippewas,  PottawatomiuH. 
Mississaguies,  Shawnoese,  Outagamicsor  Fo.xes,  andWinuebagoes.  TheSenecas,  the  most  westerly 
plan  of  the  Six  Nations,  also  joined  in  the  conspiracy.  "  Page  203. 

'  Page  124.  '  Page  200.  °  Page  198. 

'  Henry  Bouquet  was  a  brave  English  officer.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  in  175C, 
ail  I  was  in  the  expedition  against  Fort  du  Quesne  (page  198).  In  1763,  Amherst  sent  him  from 
Mil  itreal,  with  provisions  and  military  stores  for  Fort  Pitt.  His  arrival  was  timely,  and  he  saved 
til  -■  sjarrison  from  destruftion.  The  following  year  he  commanded  an  expedition  against  the  Indians 
in  (Jhio,  and  was  sucvessful     His  journal  was  published  after  the  war.  '  Page  198. 

°  An  English  trader  bribed  a  Peoria  Indian  to  murder  him,  for  which  he  gave  him  a  barrel  of 
rum.  The  place  of  his  death  was  Cahokia,  a  small  village  on  the  east  side  oftlie  Mississippi,  a  little 
below  St.  Louis.  Pontiac  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  Indian  chiefs  known  to  the  white  peo- 
ple, and  deserved  a  better  fate.  It  is  said,  that  during  the  war  of  1763,  he  appointed  a  commissary, 
and  issued  bills  of  credit.  So  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  the  French  inhabitants,  that  these  were 
received  by  them.  Montcalm  thought  much  of  him;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Pontiac  was 
dressed  in  a  French  uniform,  presented  to  him  by  that  commander.  See  page  202.  Pontiac  was 
buried  where  the  city  of  St.  Louis  now  stands,  and  that  busy  mart  is  his  monument,  though  not  his 
memorial. 

'°  The  work  most  accessible  to  the  general  reader,  in  which  the  details  of  colonial  events  may 
be  founi,  is  Graham's  Colonial  Hisiwy  of  (lie  United  States,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  pubHshed  by 
Blanchard  aud  Lea,  Philadelphia. 

"  It  must  not  be  understood,  that  there  was  yet  a  perfect  unity  of  feeling  among  the  various 
colonists.  Sectional  interests  produced  sectional  jealousies,  and  these  worked  much  mischief,  even 
while  soldiers  from  almost  every  colony  were  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  [page  190]  in  the  conti- 
nental army.  Burnahy,  who  traveled  in  America  at  this  period,  expressed  the  opinion,  that 
sectional  jealousy  and  dissimilarity  would  prevent  a  permanent  union ;  yet  he  avers  that  the  people 
were  imbued  with  ideas  of  independence,  and  that  it  was  frequently  remarked  among  them,  that 
■'  the  tide  of  dominion  was  running  westward,  and  that  America  was  destined  to  be  the  mistress  of 
the  world."     The  colonists  themselves  were  not  unmindful  of  the  importance  of  their  position,  and 
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the  mature  man,  prepared  to  vindicate  natural  rights,  and  to  fashion  political  and 
social  systems  adapted  to  their  position  and  wants.  We  view  them  now,  con- 
scious of  their  physical  and  moral  strength,  possessing  clear  views  of  right  and 
justice,  and  prepared  to  demand  and  defend  both.  This  is  the  point  in  the 
progress  of  the  new  and  growing  nation  to  which  our  observation  is  now 
directed,  when  the  great  question  was  to  be  decided,  whether  independent  self- 
control  should  be  enjoyed,  or  continued  vassalage  to  an  ungenerous  parent 
should  be  endured.  Our  ne.xt  topic  will  be  the  events  connected  with  the 
settlement  of  that  question.  It  is  a  topic  of  highest  significance.  It  looms  up 
in  the  panorama  of  national  histories  like  some  giant  Alp,  far  above  its  fellows, 
isolated  in  grandeur,  yet  assimilated  in  sympathy  with  all  others. 

they  gave  freely  of  their  substance  to  carry  on  the  contest  for  the  mastery.  Probably,  the  "  Seven 
Years'  War"  cost  the  colonies,  in  the  aggregate,  full  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  besides  the  flower 
of  their  youth ;  and,  in  return,  Parliariient  granted  tliem,  during  the  contest,  at  different  periods, 
about  Ave  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  Parliament  subsequently  voted  one  million  of  dollars  to 
the  colonies,  but,  on  account  of  the  troubles  arising  from  the  Stamp  Act  and  kindred  measures,  min- 
isters withheld  tlie  sum. 

Tlie  following  is  a  list,  taken  from  ofBcial  records,  of  "  The  grants  in  Parliament  for  Rewards, 
Encouragement,  and  Indemnification  to  the  Provinces  in  North  America,  for  their  Services  and  Ex- 
penses during  the  last  [seven  years']  War : 

"  On  the  3d  of  February,  1756,  as  a  free  gift  and  reward  to  the  colonies  of  New  England,  New 
York,  and  Jersey,  for  their  past  services,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  continue  to  exert  themselves 
with  vigor,  $575,000. 

"May  19th,  1757.  For  the  use  and  relief  of  the  provinces  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
Virgini.i,  in  recompense  for  services  performed  and  to  be  performed,  $250,000. 

"Juno  1st,  1758.  To  reimburse  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  their  expenses  in  furnishing 
provisions  and  stores  to  the  troops  raised  by  them  in  175C,  $136,900.  To  reimburse  the  province 
of  Connecticut  their  expenses  for  ditto,  $68,680. 

"April  30th,  1759.  As  a  compensation  to  the  respective  colonies  for  the  expenses  of  clothing, 
pay  of  troops,  etc.,  $1,000,000. 

"March  31st,  1760.  For  the  same,  $1,000,000.  For  the  colony  of  New  York,  to  reimburse 
their  expenses  in  furnishing  provisions  and  stores  to  the  troops  in  1756,  $14,885. 

"Jan.  20th,  1761.  As  a  compensation  to  the  respective  colonies  for  clothing,  pay  of  the  troops, 
etc.,  $1,000,000. 

"Jan.  26th,  1762.     Ditto,  $666,666. 

"March  15th,  1763.      Ditto,  $666,666. 

"April  22d,  1770.  To  reimburse  the  province  of  New  Hampshire  their  expenses  in  famishing 
provisions  and  stores  to  the  troops  in  the  campaign  of  1756,  $30,045.     Total,  $5,408,842." 

In  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Bights  of  Britain  and  Claims  of  America,  an  answer  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Continental  Congress,  setting  forth  the  causes  and  the  necessity  of  their  taking  up  arms, 
printed  in  1776,  is  a  table  showing  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  British  government  in  support  of 
tlie  civU  and  military  powers  of  the  American  colonies,  from  the  accession  of  the  family  of  Hanover, 
in  1714,  until  1775.  The  expression  of  the  writer  is,  "Employed  in  the  defense  of  America."  This 
is  incorrect;  for  the  wars  with  tlie  French  on  this  continent,  which  cost  the  greatest  amount  of 
money,  were  wars  for  conquest  and  territory,  though  ostensibly  for  the  defense  of  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican colonies  against  the  encroachments  of  their  Gallic  neighbors.  During  the  period  alluded  to 
(sixty  years),  the  sums  granted  for  the  army  amounted  to  $43,899,625;  for  the  navy,  $50,000,000; 
money  laid  out  in  Indian  presents,  in  holding  Congresses,  and  purchasing  cessions  of  land, 
$30,500,000 ;  making  a  total  of  $123,899,625.  Within  that  period  the  following  bounties  on 
American  commodities  were  paid:  On  indigo,  $725,110;  on  hemp  and  flax,  ,$27,800;  on  naval 
stores  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  America,  $7,293,810;  making  the  total  sum  paid  on  ac- 
count of  bounties,  $8,047,320.  The  total  amount  of  money  expended  in  sixty  years  on  account  oi 
America,  $131,946,945. 
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Principle.?,  like  the  ultimate  particles  ui 
matter,  and  the  laws  of  God,  are  eternal,  inde- 
structible, and  unchangeable.  They  have 
existed  in  the  moral  realm  of  our  world  since  the  advent  of  man  ;  and  devious 
as  may  be  their  manifestations,  according  to  circumstances,  they  remain  the 
same,  inherently,  and  always  exhibit  the  same  tendencies.  When  God  gave  to 
man  an  intelligent  soul,  and  invested  him  with  the  prerogatives  of  moral  free 
agency,  then  was  born  that  instinctive  love  of  liberty  which,  through  all  past 
time,  has  manifested  itself  in  individuals  and  in  societies ;  and  in  every  age,  the 
consciences  of  men  have  boldly  and  indignantly  asked,  in  the  presence  of 
oppression, 

"If  I'm  design'd  yon  lordling's  slave, 

By  Nature's  laws  designed ; 
'Wliy  was  an  independent  wish 

E'er  planted  in  my  mind  ? 
If  not,  why  am  I  subject  to 

His  cruelty  or  scorn? 
Or  why  has  man  the  will  and  pow'r 

To  make  his  feUow  mourn  ?" ' 


Burns. 
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Nations,  like  men,  have  thus  spoken.  The  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  which  thej  involve,  were  recognized 
and  asserted  long  before  Columbus  left  Palos  for  the  New  World.'  Their 
maintenance  had  shaken  thrones  and  overturned  dynasties  before  Charles  the 
First  was  brought  to  the  block ;-'  and  they  had  lighted  the  torch  of  revolution  lontr 
before  the  trumpet-tones  of  James  Otis^  and  Patiick  Henry'  aroused  the  Anglo- 
Americans'  to  resist  British  aggression.  From  the  earliest  steps  in  the  progress 
of  the  American  colonies,  we  have  seen  the  democratic  theories  of  all  past  reform- 
ers developed  into  sturdy  democratic  practice ;  and  a  love  of  liberty  which  had 
/i;erminated  beneath  the  heat  of  persecution  in  the  Old  World,  budded  and 
blossomed  all  over  the  New,  wherever  English  hearts  beat,  or  English  tongues 
gave  utterance.  Nor  did  English  hearts  alone  cherish  the  precious  seedling, 
nor  English  tongues  alone  utter  the  noble  doctrines  of  popular  sovereignty  ;  but 
in  the  homes  of  all  in  this  beautiful  land,  whatever  country  gave  the  inmates 
birth,  thero  was  a  shrine  of  freedom,  and  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed.  Here 
king-craft  and  priest-craft  never  ha<^l  an  abiding-place,  and  their  ministers  were 
always  weak  in  the  majestic  presence  of  the  popular  will. 

Upon  the  bleak  shores  of  Jlassachusetts  Bay ;  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son, the  Delaware,  the  Potomac,  and  the  James ;  and  amid  the  pine-forests  or 
beneath  the  palmettos  of  the  Carolinas,  and  the  further  South,  the  colonists, 
from  the  very  beginning,  had  evinced  an  impatience  of  arbitrary  rule ;  and 
every  manifestation  of  undue  control  by  local  magistrates  or  distant  monarchs — 
every  effort  to  abridge  their  liberties  or  absorb  their  gains,  stimulated  tho 
growth  of  democratic  principles.  These  permeated  the  whole  social  and  politi- 
cal life  in  America,  and  finally  evolved  from  the  crude  materials  of  roy;,l 
charters,  religious  covenants,  and  popular  axioms,  that  galaxy  of  representative 
governments  which,  having  the  justice  of  the  English  Constitution,  the  truth 
of  Chi-istian  ethics,  and  the  wisdom  of  past  experience  for  their  foundation, 
were  united  in  "the  fullness  of  time,"  in  that  symmetrical  combination  of  free 
institutions  known  as  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  A.meric.\. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  regard  the  Revolution  which  attended  the  birth  of 
this  Republic,  as  an  isolated  episode  in  the  history  of  nations,  having  its  causes 
in  events  immediately  preceding  the  convulsion.  It  was  not  the  violent  result 
of  recent  discontents,  but  the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of  causes  tending  to 
such  a  climax.  The  parliamentary  enactments  which  kindled  the  rebellion  in 
1775,  were  not  oppressive  measures  entirely  novel.  They  had  their  counter- 
parts in  the  British  statute  books,  even  as  early  as  the  restoration  of  monarchy 
[1660J°  a  hundred  years  before,  when  navigation  laws,'  intended  to  crush  the 
growing  commerce  of  the  colonies  were  enacted.  They  were  only  re-assertions 
of  tyrannical  legislative  power  and  royal  prerogatives,  to  which  the  colonies,  in 
the  weakness  of  their  infancy  and  early  youth,  were  compelled  to  submit.  Nov.- 
they  had  grown  to  maturity,  and  dared  to  insist  upon  receiving  exact  justice. 

•  Page  39.  "  Note  3,  page  103.  '  Pago  212.  *  Note  1,  page  214. 

°  Note  1,  page  19.^.  '  Page  109.  '  Note  4,  page  109. 
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Thej  had  recently  emerged  from  an  exhausting  ivar,  which,  instead  of  weaken- 
ing tbem,  had  taught  them  their  real  moral,  political,  and  physical  strength. 
They  had  also  learned  the  important  lesson  of  power  in  union,  and  profited  by 
its  teachings.  Having  acquired  a  mastery  over  the  savages  of  the  wilderness, 
and  assisted  in  breaking  the  French  power  on  their  frontiers,  into  atoms, '  they 
felt  their  manhood  stirring  within  them,  and  they  tacitly  agreed  no  longer  to 
submit  to  the  narrow  and  oppressive  policy  of  Great  Britain.  Their  industry 
and  commerce  were  too  expansive  to  be  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
those  restrictions  which  the  Board  of  Trade,"  from  time  to  time,  had  imposed, 
and  they  determined  to  regard  them  as  mere  ropes  of  sand.  For  long  and 
gloomy  years  they  had  struggled  up,  unaided  and  alone,  from  feebleness  to 
strength.  They  had  built  fortifications,  raised  armies,  and  fought  battles,  for 
England's  glory  and  their  own  preservation,  without  England's  aid,  and  often 
without  her  sympathy.^  And  it  was  not  until  the  growing  importance  of  the 
French  settlements  excited  the  jealousy  of  Great  Britain,  that  her  ministers 
perceived  the  expediency  of  justice  and  liberality  toward  her  colonies,  in  order 
to  secure  their  loyalty  and  efficient  co-operation.*  Compelled  to  be  self-reliant 
from  the  beginning,  the  colonists  were  made  strong  by  the  mother's  neglect ; 
and  when  to  that  neglect  she  added  oppression  and  scorn,  they  felt  justified  in 
using  their  developed  strength  in  defense  of  their  rights. 

The  colonists  had  grown  strong,  not  only  in  material  prosperity,  percep- 
tions of  inalienable  rights,  and  a  will  to  be  free,  but  in  many  things  in  which 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  a  State  consist,  they  exhibited  all  the  most  prom- 
inent developments  of  a  great  nation.  A  love  for  the  fine  arts  had  been  grow- 
ing apace  for  many  years ;  and  when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  West'  and 
Copley,"  natives  of  America,  were  wearing,  in  Europe,  the  laurel-crowns  of 
supreme  excellence  as  painters.  Literature  and  science  were  beginning  to  be 
highly  appreciated,  and  the  six  colonial  colleges'  were  full  of  students.  God- 
frey, the  glazier,  who  invented  the  quadrant,  had  flourished  and  passed  away ;' 

'  Page  2U3.  "  Note  5,  page  134. 

'  Georgia,  alone,  received  parliamentary  aid  [page  100],  in  the  establishment  of  settlements.  In 
all  the  other  colonies,  where  vast  sums  were  expended  in  fitting  out  expeditions,  jiurchasing  tho 
soil  of  the  Indians,  and  sustaining  the  settler.s,  neither  the  crown  nor  parliament  ever  contriliuted 
a  farthing  of  pecuniary  aid.  The  settling  of  Massachusetts  alone,  cost  a  million  of  dollars.  Lord 
Baltimore  spent  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  colonizing  Maryland ;  and  WUliam  Penn  became 
deeply  involved  in  delit,  in  his  efforts  to  settle  and  improve  Pennsylvania.  *  Page  197. 

'  Benjamin  West  was  bom  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1738.  His  parents  were 
Quakers.  He  commenced  art-life  as  a  portrait-painter,  when  wealthy  men  ftirnished  liim  with 
means  to  go  to  Italy.  He  soon  triumphed,  went  to  England,  was  patronized  by  the  king,  and 
became  the  most  eminent  historical  painter  of  his  age.  He  died  in  London  in  1820,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

John  Singleton  Copley  was  also  bom  in  1738,  in  the  city  of  Boston.  He  became  a  pupil  of 
Pinibert  [note  8,  pa;_'e  158],  and  became  an  eminent  portrait-painter.  His  famUy  relations  identified 
him  with  the  Royalists  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and  he  went  to  England  to  seek 
eniployaient,  where  he  was  patronized  liy  West.  There  he  painted  two  memorable  pictures ;  ci— 
for  the  House  of  Lords,  the  other  for  the  House  of  Commons.  Tliese  estabUshed  his  fame,  and  led  to 
fortune.  His  son  became  lord  chancellor  of  England,  and  was  made  a  peer,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst.     Copley  died  in  England,  in  1815,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years. 

'  Page  178. 

'  Thomas  Godfrey  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  born  in  1704.  He  was  the  real 
inventor  of  the  quadrant  known  as  Hadley's.     See  Lossing's  Eminent  Americans. 
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Bartram,  the  fiirmer,  had  become  "American  Botanist  to  his  Majesty;"' 
Franklin,  the  printer,  was  known,  wherever  civilization  had  planted  her  ban- 
ners, as  the  lightning-tamer  and  profound  moral  philosopher ;  and  Rittenhouse, 
the  clock-maker,  had  calculated  and  observed  the  transit  of  Venus,  and  con- 


'ml 

f 


^af^Sj^ 


structed  that  Planetarium  which  is  yet  a  wonder  in  the  world  of  mechanism.' 
Theology  and  the  legal  profession,  had  taken  high  ground.  Edwards"  had 
written  his  great  work  on  The  Freedom  of  the  ^ViU,  and  was  among  the 
dead  ;  and  already  Otis,'  Henry,^  Dickenson,"  Rutledge,'  and  other  lawyers, 
had  made  their  brilliant  marks,  and  were  prepared  to  engage  in  the  great  strug- 
gle at  hand.  All  classes  of  men  had  noble  representatives  in  the  colonies,  when 
the  conflict  commenced. 

There  was  no  cause  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  of  the  willful 
exei'cise  of  tyrannical  power,  for  purposes  of  oppression,  by  Great  Britain. 

'  See  Lossinsj's  Eminent  Americans. 

-  David  Rittenhouse  was  born  in  Roxborougli,  Pennsylvania,  in  1732.  As  he  exhibited  great 
meclianical  genius,  his  father  apprenticed  him  to  a  clocli-maker,  and  he  became  one  of  the  most 
eminent  mechanicians  and  mathematicians  of  liis  time.  He  discovered  that  remarliable  feature  in 
algebraic  analysis,  called  fluximts,  and  applied  it  to  the  mechanic  arts.  He  constructed  a  machine 
which  represented  the  motions  of  the  solar  svstem.  That  Planetarium  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton.  Rittenhouse  succeeded  Franklin  as  president  of  tho 
American  Philosophical  Society.     He  died  in  179.'!,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years. 

'  Jonathan  Edwards  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  American  divines.  He  was  bom  in  East 
Windsor,  Connecticut,  in  1703,  and  died  at  Princeton,  New  Jersev,  while  president  of  the  college, 
in  1758.  *  Page  212.  '  Page  214.  "  Page  219.  '  Page  310. 
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There  was  no  motive  for  such  a  course.  But  they  reasonably  complained  of 
an  unjust  and  illiberal  policy,  which  accomplished  all  the  purposes  of  absolute 
tyranny.  The  rod  of  iron  was  often  covered  with  velvet,  and  was  wielded  as 
often  by  ignorant,  rather  than  by  wicked,  hands.     Yet  the  ignorant  hand,  with 


ttie  concealed  rod,  smote  as  lustily  and  offensively,  as  if  it  had  been  a  wicked 
one,  and  the  rod  bare.  The  first  form  of  governmental  and  proprietary  oppres- 
sion' was  in  the  appointment  of  local  rulers.  The  people  were  not  represented 
in  the  appointing  power.  Then  came  commercial  restrictions,^  prohibitions  to 
manufacture,^  imposts  upon  exchanges,''  and  direct  taxation,  by  enactments  of 
parliament,  in  which  the  colonists  wore  not  represented.  At  the  beginning, 
they  had  asserted,  and  during  their  whole  progress  they  had  maintained,  that 
important  political  maxim,  that  taxation  without  representation,  is  tyranny. 
This  was  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  their  political  creed — this  was  the  test  of 
all  parliamentary  measures — this  was  the  strong  rock  upon  which  the  patriots 
of  the  Revolution  anchored  their  faith  and  hope. 

When  the  French  and  Indian  War  was  closed    by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 


'  Three  fonns  of  government  had  existed,  namely,  charter,  proprietary,  and  royal.  The  New 
England  governments  were  based  upon  royal  charters ;  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
the  Carolinas,  were  owned  and  governed  by  individuals  or  companies,  and  the  remainder  were 
immediately  subject  to  the  crown.  Notwithstanding  this  diversity  in  the  source  of  government,  the 
anti-monarohieal  spirit  pervaded  tlie  people  of  all,  from  the  beginning,  and  gave  haxh  to  popular 
legislative  assemblies. 

'  Note  3,  page  117.  "  Pag°.s  177  and  178.  '  Page  178. 
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in  1T63,  the  colonists  looked  forward  to  long  years  of  prosperity  and 
repose.  A  young  monarch,'  virtuous  and  of  upright  intentions,  had  been 
recently  [1761]  seated  upon  the  British  throne.  Having  confidence  in  his 
integrity,  and  having  lately  felt  the  justice  of  the  government,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Pitt,-  they  were  disposed  to  f)rget  past  grievances;  and  being  identified 
with  the  glory  of  England,  now  become  one  of  the  first  powers  on  the  earth, 
they  were  fond  of  their  connection.  But  the  serenity  of  the  political  sky  soon 
disappeared,  and  it  was  not  long  before  violent  tempests  were  raging  there. 
Even  before  the  treaty  at  Paris,  a  cloud  had  arisen  which  portended  future 
trouble.  The  war  had  exhausted  the  British  treasury,'  and  ministers  devised 
various  schemes  for  replenishing  it.  They  had  observed  the  resources  of  the 
colonists,  as  manifested  by  their  efforts  during  the  recent  struggle,'  and  as  they 
were  relieved  from  further  hostilities  by  the  subjugation  of  Canada^  [1759], 
the  government  looked  to  them  for  aid.  Instead  of  asking  it  as  a_/"ai-or,  it  was 
demanded  as  a  right ;  instead  of  inviting  the  colonial  Assemblies  to  levy  taxes 
and  make  appropriations,  government  assumed  the  right  to  tax  their  expanding 
commerce;  and  then  commenced  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  existing  revenue 
laws,  which  had  hitherto  been  only  nominally  oppressive." 

One  of  the  first  acts  which  revealed  the  intentions  of  Parliament  to  tax  the 
colonies  by  enforcing  the  revenue  laws,  was  the  authorization,  in  1761,  of 
Writs  of  Assistance.  These  were  general  search-warrants,  which  not  only 
allowed  the  king's  ofiScers  who  held  them,  to  break  open  any  citizen's  store  or 
dwelling,  to  search  for  and  seize  foreign  merchandise,  on  which  a  duty  had  not 
been  paid,  but  compelled  sheriffs  and  others  to  assist  in  the  work.  The  people 
could  not  brook  such  a  system  of  petty  oppression.  The  sanctities  of  private 
life  might  be  invaded,  at  any  time,  l)y  hirelings,  and  the  assertion,  based  upon 
the  guaranties  of  the  British  Constitution,  that  "  every  Englishman's  house  is 
his  castle,"  would  not  lie  true.  These  writs  were  first  issued  in  Massachusetts, 
and  immediately  great  excitement  prevailed.  Their  legality  was  questioned,  and 
the  matter  was  brought  before  a  court  held  in  the  old  town  hall  in  Boston. 
The  advocate  for  the  Crown  (]\Ir.  Gridley)  argued,  that  as  Parliament  was  the 
supreme  legislature  for  the  whole  British  nation,  and  had  authorized  these 
writs,  no  subject  had  a  right  to  complain.     He  was  answered  by  James  Otis,' 

'  George  the  Tbird.  He  was  crowned  in  1161,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years.  He  reigned  almost 
si.xty  Tear,s,  and  died  in  1820.  '  Page  195.  '  Note  4.  page  204. 

*  Frencli  and  Indian  War.  ^  Page  204. 

°  Commercial  restrictions  were  imposed  upon  the  colonies  as  early  as  1G51  [note  4,  page  109]. 
In  1G60,  1672,  1676,  1691.  and  1692,  attempts  were  made  by  parHament  to  derive  a  revenue  by  a 
tariff-taxation  upon  the  colonies.  Iii  1696  a  proposition  was  made  to  levy  a  direct  tax  upon  the 
colonies.  Then,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  in  America,  the  power  of  parliamep'^  (wherein  the  colonists 
were  not  represented),  to  tax  those  colonics,  was  strenuously  denied. 

'  James  Otis  was  born  in  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  in  172.5,  and  became  the  leader  of  the 
Revolutionary  p.arty  in  that  province,  at  the  beginning.  He  was  wounded  by  a  blow  from  a  cudgel, 
in  the  hands  of  a  British  official  in  1769,  and  never  fairly  reco%-ered.  For  years  he  w.as  afflicted 
with  occasional  lunacy,  and  presented  but  a  wreck  of  the  orator  and  scholar.  The  following  anec- 
dote is  related  of  Mr.  Otis,  as  illustrative  of  his  ready  use  of  Latin,  even  during  moment.s  of  mental 
aberration.  Men  and  boys,  heartless  or  thoughtless,  would  sometimes  make  themselves  merry  at 
his  expense,  when  he  was  seen  in  the  streets  afflicted  with  lunacy.  On  one  occasion  he  was  pass- 
ing a  crockery  store,  when  a  young  man,  who  had  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  sprinkled  some  water 
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the  younger,  then  advocate-general  of  the  province.  On  that  occasion,  the 
intense  fire  of  his  patriotism  beamed  forth  with  inexpressiljle  brilliancy,  and  his 
eloquence  was  like  lightmng,  far-felt  and  consuming.  On  that  day  the  trumpet 
of  the  Revolution  was  sounded.  John  Adams  afterward  said.  ' '  The  seeds  of 
patriots  and  heroes  were  tlien  and  there  sown  ;"and  when  the  orator  exclaimed, 
"  To  my  dying  day  I  will  oppose,  with  all  the  power  and  fticulties  God  has  given 
me,  all  such  instruments  of  slavery  on  one  hand,  and  viilany  on  the  other,"  the 
independence  of  the  colonies  w;is  proclaimed.'  From  that  day  began  the  triumphs 
of  the  popular  will.     Very  few  writs  were  issued,  and  these  were  ineffectual. 

Young  King  George  unwisely  turned  his  back  upon  Pitt,"  and  listened  to 
the  councils  of  Bute,'  an  unprincipled  Scotch  adventurer,  who  had  been  his 
tutor.  Disastrous  consequences  ensued.  Weak  and  corrupt  men  controlled 
his  cabinet,  and  the  pliant  Parliament  approved  of  illiberal  and  unjust  measures 
toward  the  colonists.  The  Sugar  bill,*  which  had  produced  a  great  deal  of  ill- 
feeling  in  the  colonies,  was  re-enacted ;  and  at  the  same  time,  George  Grenville, 
then  prime  minister,  proposed  "certain  stamp  duties  on  the  colonies."  The 
subject  was  left  open  for  consideration  almost  a  year,  when,  in  the  spring  of 
1765,  in  defiance  of  the  universal  opposition  of  the  Americans,  the  famous 
Stamp  Act,  which  declared  that  no  legal  instrument  of  writing  should  be  valid, 
unless  it  bora  a  government  stamp,  became  a  law."  Now  was  executed,  without 
hesitation,  a  measure  which  no  former  ministry  had  possessed  courage  or  reck- 
lessness enough  to  attempt." 

upon  liira  from  a  sprinkling-pot  witli  which  he  was  wetting  the  floor  of  the  second  story,  at  tliesamo 
time  saying,  Pluit  tanhim,  iiescio  quantum.  Sa'.i  ne  tuf  "It  rains  so  much,  I  l<now  not  liow  mucli. 
Do  you  know?"  Otis  immediately  picked  up  a  missile,  and,  hurling  it  through  the  window  of  the 
crockery  store,  it  smashing  every  thing  in  its  way,  exclaimed,  Fregi  tot,  nescio  quut.  Scis  ne  tu  ? 
"I  have  broken  so  many,  I  know  not  how  many.  Do  3'ou  know?"  Mr.  Otis,  according  to  his 
e.xpressed  desire,  was  killed  by  lightning  in  1782.     See  portrait  at  tlie  head  of  this  chapter. 

'  Later  than  this  [1768],  Otis  wrote  to  a  friend  in  London,  and  said:  "Our  fathers  were  a  good 
people  ;  we  have  been  a  free  people,  and  if  you  will  not  let  us  remain  so  any  longer,  we  shall  Ije  a 
great  people,  aud  the  present  measures  can  have  no  tendencj'  but  to  hasten  with  great  rapidity, 
events  which  every  good  and  honest  man  would  wish  delayed  for  ages."  He  evidently  alluded  to 
the  future  independence  of  the  colonies. 

^  Pitt,  disgusted  by  the  iguoranco  and  assurance  of  Bute  and  the  misplaced  confidence  of  the 
king,  resigned  his  office,  and  retired  t)  his  country  scat  at  Hayes.  The  king  esteemed  him  highly, 
but  was  too  much  coutroUed  by  Bute  to  follow  his  own  inclinations.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
belbre  public  alVairs  became  so  complicated,  that  the  king  was  compelled  to  call  upon  the  great 
commoner  to  untangle  them. 

^  Bute  was  a  gay  Scotcli  earl,  poor  and  proud.  He  became  a  favorite  with  the  mother  of  George 
tlie  Third,  was  appointed  his  tutor,  and  acquired  such  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  prince,  that  on 
iiis  accession  to  the  throne,  ho  made  him  his  chief  minister  and  adviser.  The  English  people  were 
much  incensed;  and  the  unwise  measures  of  the  early  years  of  George's  reign,  were  properly  laid 
to  the  cliarge  of  Bute.  A  placard  was  put  up  in  London,  with  the  words,  "  No  Scotch  minister — 
no  petticoat  government."     The  last  clause  referred  to  the  influence  of  the  queen  mother. 

*  A  bill  which  imposed  a  duty  upon  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  &c.,  imported  mto  the  colonies  from 
the  West  Indies 

The  stamps  -(vere  upon  blue  paper,  in  the  form  seen  in  the  engraving  on  page  213,  and  were 
to  1)8  attached  to  every  piece  of  paper  or  ^larchment,  on  which  a  legal  instrument  was  written. 
For  these  stamps  government  charged  specific  prices:  for  example,  for  a  common  property  deed, 
on"  shilling  and  sixpence;   for  a  diploma  or  certificate  of  a  college  degree,  two  pounds,  &c.,  &c. 

"  During  Robert  Walpole's  administration  [1732],  a  .stamp  duty  was  proposed.  He  said,  "I 
will  leave  tbe  taxation  of  America  to  .some  of  mv  successors,  who  have  more  courage  than  I  have." 
Sir  William  Keith,  governor  of  Pennsvlvania,  proposed  such  a  tax  in  1739.  Franklin  thought  it 
just,  when  a  delegate  in  tlie  Colonial  Congress  at  Albany,  in  175-1  [page  183].  But  when  it  was 
proposed  to  Pitt  in  1759,  he  said,  "I  will  never  burn  my  fingers  with  an  American  Stamp  Act." 
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The  colonists  bad  watcherl  with  anxiety  the  growth  of  this  new  germ  of 
oppression ;  and  the  intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  Act  produced  general 
and  intense  indig-nation  in  America.  The  hearts  of  the  people  were  yet  thrilled 
by  the  eloquent  denunciations  of  Otis ;  and  soon  Patrick  Henry  sent  forth  a 


response  equally  eloquent  from  the  heaving  bosom  of  the  Virginia  Assembly.' 
The  people,  in  cities  and  villages,  gathered  in  excited  groups,  and  boldly 
expressed  their  indignation.     The  pulpit  denounced  the  wicked  scheme,  and 

'  Patrick  Henry  was  a  very  Boanerges  at  tlie  opening  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  bom  in 
Hanover  County,  Virginia,  in  1736.  In  youth  and  manhood  he  was  exceedingly  indolent  and  dull. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  his  eloquence  suddenly  beamed  forth  in  a  speech  in  court,  in  his  native 
county,  and  he  soon  became  a  leading  man  in  A'irginia.  He  was  elected  the  first  Republican  gov- 
ernor of  his  State,  in  1776,  and  held  that  office  again  in  1784.  He  died  in  1799,  at  the  age  of 
almost  sixty-three  years.  At  the  time  alluded  to  in  the  text,  Henry  introduced  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, highly  tinctured  with  rebellious  doctrines.  He  asserted  tlie  general  rights  of  all  the  colonies; 
then  the  exclusive  right  of  the  A'irginia  Assembly  to  tax  tlie  people  of  that  province,  and  boldly 
declared  that  the  people  were  not  bound  to  obey  any  law  relative  to  taxation,  which  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  tlieir  representatives.  The  last  resolution  declared  that  whoever  should  dissent  from  the 
doctrines  inculcated  in  the  others,  should  be  considered  an  "enemy  of  the  colonies."  The  introduc- 
tion of  these  resolutions  produced  great  excitement  and  alarm.  Henry  supported  them  with  all  the 
power  of  his  wonderftil  eloquence.  Some  rose  from  their  seats,  and  otliers  sat  in  breathless  silence. 
At  length,  when  alluding  to  tyrants,  he  exclaimed,  "Ciesar  had  his  Brutus.  Charles  the  First  his 
Cromwell,  and  George  the  Third" — there  was  a  cry  of  "  Treason !  Treason !"  He  paused  a  moment, 
and  said — "may  profit  by  tlieir  example.  If  that  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it."  [See  picture 
at  the  head  of  this  chapter.]  A  part  of  his  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  these  formed  the  first 
gauntlet  of  defiance  cast  at  the  feet  of  the  British  monarch.  Their  power  was  felt  througliout  the 
laui 
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associations  of  Sons  of  Liberty'  in  every  colony  put  forth  their  energies  in 
defense  of  popular  freedom.     The  press,  then  assuming  great  power,  spoke  out 

like  an  oracle  of  Truth.     In  several  cities  popular  excite-     , 

ment  created  mobs,  and  violence  ensued.  The  Stamps 
were  seized  on  their  arrival,  and  secreted  or  burned. 
Stamp  distributors''  were  insulted  and  despised ;  and  on 
the  first  of  November,  1765,  when  the  law  was  to  take 
effect,  there  were  no  officials  courageous  enough  to 
enforce  it. 

The  people  did  not  confine  their  opposition  to  expres- 
sions at  indignation  meetings,  and  acts  of  violence.  The 
public  sentiment  took  a  more  dignified  form,  and  assumed 
an  aspect  of  nationality.  There  was  a  prevailing  desire 
for  a  general  Congress,  and  several  colonies,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  excite- 
ment, a{5pointed  delegates  for  that  purpose.  They  met  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1765,"  continued  in  session  fourteen  days,  and  in 
three  well-written  documents,'  they  ably  set  forth  the  grievances  and  the  rights 
of  the  colonists,  and  petitioned  the  king  and  parliament  for  a  redress  of  the 
former,  and  acknowledgment  of  the  latter.  The  proceedings  of  this  Second 
Colonial  Congress^  were  applauded  by  all  the  provincial  Assemblies,  and  the 
people  of  America  were  as  firmly  united  in  heart  and  purpose  then,  as  they 
were  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  more  than  ten  years  later. 

At  length  the  momentous  day — the  first  of  November — arrived.  It  was 
observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  mourning.  Funeral  processions  paraded  the 
streets  of  cities,  and  bells  tolled  funeral  knells.  The  colors  of  sailing  vessels 
were  placed  at  half-mast,  and  the  newspapers  exhibited  the  black-line  tokens 
of  public  grief  The  courts  were  now  closed,  legal  marriages  ceased,  ships 
remained  in  port,  and  for  some  time  all  business  was  suspended.  But  the  lull 
in  the  storm  was  of  brief  duration.  The  people  were  only  gathering  strength 
for  more  vigorous  achievements  in  defense  of  their  rights.  The  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty put  forth  new  efforts ;  mobs  began  to  assail  the  residences  of  officials,  and 
burn  distinguished  royalists,  in  effigy."     Merchants  entered  into  agreements 


'  These  asaooiations  were  composed  of  popular  leaders  and  others,  who  leagued  with  the 
avowed  determination  to  resist  oppression  to  the  uttermost.  After  their  organization  in  the  difl'er- 
ent  colonies,  they  formed  a  sort  of  national  league,  and  by  continual  correspondence,  aided  etlectu- 
ally  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  Revolution. 

Men  appointed  by  the  crown  to  sell  tlie  government  stamps,  or  stamped  paper. 

'  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  South 
Carolina,  were  represented.  The  Assemblies  of  those  not  represented,  declared  their  readiness  to 
agree  to  whatever  measures  the  Congress  miglit  adopt.  Timotliy  Ruggles,  of  Massachusetts  (who 
afterward  commanded  a  corps  of  Tories)  [note  4,  page  224],  presided.  " 

*  A  Declaration  of  Rights,  written  by  Jolm  Cruger,  of  New  York ;  a  Memorial  to  loth  Bonses  of 
Parliament,  by  Robe.t  R.  Livingston,  of  New  Yorlc;  and  a  Petition  to  the  king,  by  James  Otis,  of 
Massachusetts.  '  Pao-e  183. 

Public  indignation  is  thus  sometimes  manifested.  A  figure  of  a  man  intended  to  represent 
the  obnoxious  individual,  is  paraded,  and  then  hung  upon  a  scaffold,  or  burned  at  a  stake,  as  au 
intimation  of  the  deserved  fate  of  the  persou  thus  represented.  It  was  a  conmion  practice  in  En- 
gland at  the  time  in  question,  and  has  been  often  done  in  our  own  country  since.  Nowliere  was 
popular  indignation  so  warmly  manifested  as  in  New  York.  Cadwallader  ("olden,  a  venerable 
Scotchman  of  eighty  years,  was  acting-governor  of  New  York.     He  refused  to  deUver  up  the 
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not  to  import  goods  from  Great  Britain  while  the  obnoxious  Act  remained  a  law  ; 
and  domestic  manufactures  were  commenced  in  almost  every  family.'  The 
wealthiest  vied  with  the  middling  classes  in  economy,  and  wore  clothing  of 
their  own  manufactu»-e.     That  wool  might  not  become  scarce,  the  use  of  sheep 


flesh  for  food,  was  discouraged.  Soon,  from  all  classes  in  America,  there  went 
to  the  ears  of  the  British  ministry,  a  respectful  but  firm  pi'otest.  It  was 
seconded  by  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  London,  whose  American 
trade  was  prostrated,"  and  the  voice,  thus  m;itle  potential,  was  heard  and  heeded 
in  high  places. 

stamped  jiaper  on  tlie  demand  of  tlie  people,  when  tliey  proceeded  to  lian<f  him  in  effigry,  near  the 
spot  wheix-  Leisler  was  executed  [page  148]  seventy-fiye  years  before.  They  also  burned  his  fine 
coach  in  front  of  the  fort,  near  the  present  Bowling  Green,  and  upon  the  smoking  pile  they  cast  his 
effigy.  Golden  was  a  man  of  great  scientific  attainments.  He  wrote  a  History  of  the  Fire  Nations 
[page  23],  and  was  in  constant  corrsspondence  \vith  some  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  and 
scholars  of  Europe.  A  life  of  Golden,  from  the  pen  of  John  W.  Francis,  M.D..  L.LD.,  may  be  found 
yn  Wig  Aiiuricaii  Medical  and  Philosophical  Register,  ISll.     He  died  in  September,  1776. 

'  The  newspapers  of  the  day  contain  many  laudatory  notices  of  the  conformity  of  wealthy 
people  to  these  agreements.  On  one  occasion,  forty  or  fitly  young  ladies,  who  called  themselves 
"Daughters  of  Liberty,"  met  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morehead,  in  Boston,  with  their  spinning- 
wheels,  and  spun  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  skeins  of  yarn,  during  the  day.  and  presented  them 
to  the  pastor.  It  is  said  "there  were  upward  of  one  Imndrcd  spinners  in  Mr.  Morehead's  Society.'' 
"^Vithin  eighteen  months,"  \vrote  a  gentleman  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  ''four  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
yards  of  cloth,  and  thirty-si.x  pairs  of  stockings,  have  been  spun  and  knit  in  the  family  of  James 
Nixon,  of  this  town." 

'  Half  a  million  of  dollars  were  due  them  by  the  colonists,  at  that  time,  not  a  dime  of  which 
could  be  collected  under  the  existing  state  of  things. 
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While  these  events  were  in  progi-ess,  Grenville  had  been  succeeded  in  ofSce 
by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  a  friend  of  the  colonies,  and  an  enlightened 
statesman.  William  Pitt,'  who  had  been  called  from  his  retirement  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  hoping  much  from  the  new  ministry,  appeared  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  was  there  the  earnest  champion  of  the  Amer- 
icans. Justice  and  expediency  demanded  a  repeal  of  tlie 
Stamp  Act,  and  early  in  January,  176G,  a  bill  for  that 
purpose  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
was  warmly  supported  by  Pitt,  Colonel  BarrC',  and  others. 
Then  Edmund  Burke  first  appeared  as  the  champion  of 
right;  and  during  the  stormy  debates  on  the  subject, 
which  ensued,  he  achieved  some  of  those  earliest  and 
most  wonderful  triumphs  of  oratory,  which  established  his 

WILLIAM   PITT 

fame,  and  endeared  him  to  the  American  people.'  The 
obno.xious  act  was  repealed  on  the  18th  of  March,  1766,  when  London  w^are- 
houses  were  illuminated,  and  flags  decorated  the  shipping  in  the  Thames.  In 
America,  public  thanksgivings,  bonfires,  and  illuminations,  attested  the  general 
joy ;  and  Pitt,'  who  had  boldly  declared  his  conviction  that  Parliament  had  no 
right  to  tax  the  colonies  without  their  consent,*  was  lauded  as  a  political  Mes- 
siah. Non-importation  associations  were  dissolved,  business  was  resumed,  and  the 
Americans  confidently  expected  justice  from  the  mother  country,  and  a  speedy 
reconciliation.     Alas  !  the  scene  soon  changed. 

Another  storm  soon  began  to  lower.  Pitt,  himself  tenacious  of  British 
honor,  and  doubtful  of  the  passage  of  the  Repeal  Bill  without  some  concessions, 
had  appended  to  it  an  act,  which  declared  that  Parliament  possessed  the  power 
"  to  bind  the  colonies,  in  all  cases  whatsoever."  The  egg  of  tyranny  which 
lay  concealed  in  this  "  declaratory  act,"  as  it  was  called,  was  not  perceived  by 
the  colonists,  while  their  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  of  joy  ;  but  when  calm  re- 
flection came,  they  saw  clearly  that  germ  of  future  oppressions,  and  were 
uneasy.  They  perceived  the  Repeal  Bill  to  be  only  a  truce  in  the  war  upon 
freedom  in  America,  and  they  watched  every  movement  of  the  government 
party  with  suspicion.  Within  a  few  months  afterward,  a  brood  of  obnoxious 
measures  were  hatched  from  that  egg,  and  aroused  the  fiercest  indignation  of 
the  colonists. 

The  American  people,  conscious  of  rectitude,  were  neither  slow  nor  cautious 

'  2^ote  2,  page  213. 

'  Edmund  Burke  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1730.  He  became  a  lawyer,  anrl  was  a  very  popular 
writer,  as  well  as  a  speaker.     He  was  in  public  otBce  about  thirty  years,  and  died  in  1797. 

"  WiUiam  Pitt  was  born  in  England  in  1708,  and  held  many  high  offices  of  trust  and  emolu- 
ment. During  an  exciting  de'oate  in  Parliament,  on  American  affairs,  in  the  spring  of  1778,  ha 
3WOoned,  and  died  within  a  montn  afterward. 

"  Taxation,''  said  Pitt,  "is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legislative  power.  Tasts  are  the  vol- 
untary gift  or  grant  of  the  commons  alone."  "I  rejoice,"  he  said,  "that  America  has  resisted. 
Three  millions  of  people,  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty,  as  voluntarily  to  become  Isaves,  would 
have  been  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest."  And  Colonel  Barr'i  declared  that  the  colon- 
ist.s  were  planted  by  English  oppression,  grew  by  neglect,  and  in  all  the  essential  elements  of  a  free 
peoiJe,  were  perfectly  independent  of  Great  Britain.  He  then  warned  the  government  to  act  justly, 
or  the  colonies  would  be  lost  to  Great  Britain  forever. 
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in  exhibiting  their  indignation,  and  this  boldness  irritated  their  oppressors.  A 
hirge  portion  of  the  House  of  Lords,'  the  whole  bench  of  bishops,"  and  many  of 
the  Commons,  ■\vere  favorable  to  coercive  measures  toward  the  Americans.  Not 
doubting  the  power  of  Parliament  to  tax  them,  thej  prevailed  on  the  ministry 
to  adopt  new  schemes  for  replenishing  the  exhausted  treasury^  from  the  coffers 
of  the  colonists,  and  urged  the  justice  of  employing  arms,  if  necessary,  to  en- 
force obedience.  Troops  were  accordingly  sent  to  America,  in  June,  1766  ; 
and  a  Mutiny  Act  was  passed,  which  provided  for  their  partial  subsistence  by 
the  colonies.'  The  appearance  of  these  troops  in  New  York,  and  the  order  for 
the  people  to  feed  and  shelter  the  avowed  instruments  of  their  own  enslavement, 
produced  violent  outbreaks  in  that  city,  and  burning  indignation  all  over  the 
land.  The  Assembly  of  New  York  at  once  arrayed  itself  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  refused  compliance  with  tlie  demands  of  the  obnoxious  act. 

In  the  midst  of  the  darkness,  light  seemed  to  dawn  upon  the  Americans. 
Early  in  the  month  of  July,  Pitt  was  called  to  the  head  of  the  British  ministry, 
and  on  the  30th  of  that  month,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Chatham.  lie  opposed 
the  new  measures  as  unwise  and  unjust,  and  the  colonists  hoped  for  reconcilia- 
tion and  repose.  But  Pitt  could  not  always  prevent  mischief  During  his 
absence  from  Parliament,  on  account  of  sickness,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer (Charles  Townshend)  coalesced  with  Grenville  in  bringing  new  tax- 
ation schemes  before  that  body.*  A  bill  was  passed  in  June,  1767,  for  levying 
duties  upon  tea,  glass,  paper,  painters'  colors,  etc.,  which  should  be  imported 
into  the  colonies.  Another  was  passed,  in  July,  for  establishing  a  Board  of 
Trade  in  the  colonies,  independent  of  colonial  legislation,  and  for  creating  resi- 
dent commissioners  of  customs  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws.'  Then  another,  a 
few  days  later,  which  forbade  the  New  York  Assembly  to  perform  any  legisla- 
tive act  whatever,  until  it  should  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  Mutmy 
Act.  These  taxation  schemes,  and  blows  at  popular  liberty,  produced  excite- 
ment throughout  the  colonies,  almost  as  violent  as  those  on  account  of  the 
Stamp  Act.'  The  colonial  Assemblies  boldly  protested ;  new  non-importation 
associations  were  formed ;  pamphlets  and  newspapers  were  filled  with  inflam- 
matory appeals  to  the  people,  defining  their  rights,  and  urging  them  to  a  united 
resistance  f  and  early  in  1768,  almost  every  colonial  Assembly  had  boldly  ex- 

■  Etott  peer  in  the  British  reahn  is  a  legislator  by  virtue  of  his  title ;  and  when  they  are  assem- 
bled for  legislative  duties,  they  constitute  the  House  of  Lords,  or  upper  branch  of  the  legislature, 
answering,  in  some  degree,  to  our  Senate. 

"  Two  archbishops,  and  twenty-four  bislio])s  of  England  and  Wales,  have  a  right  to  sit  and  vote 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  hare  the  same  political  importance  as  the  peers.  By  the  act  of  union 
between  Ireland  and  England,  fiur  "lords  spiritual"  from  among  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the 
former  country,  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  "  lords  temporal  and  lords  spiritual"  con- 
stitute the  House  of  Lnrds.  The  House  of  Cmnmnns  is  composed  of  men  elected  by  the  people,  and 
answers  to  the  House  of  Representalives  of  our  Federal  Congress.  '  Page  212. 

■*  This  act  also  allowed  military  officers,  possessing  a  warrant  from  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to 
break  into  anv  house  where  he  might  suspect  deserters  were  concealed.  Like  the  Wiits  of  Asshi- 
auce  [page  212],  this  power  might  be  used  Ibr  wicked  purposes. 

*  In  January.  1767,  Grenville  proposed  a  direct  taxatioaof  the  colonies  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars. 

°  Note  6,  page  212,  and  note  5,  page  134  '  Page  215. 

*  Among  the  most  powerful  of  these  appeals,  were  a  .series  of  letters,  written  by  John  Dicken- 
son, of  Philadelphia,  and  entitled  LeUers  of  a  Pennsylvania  farmer.     Like  Paine's  Crisis,  ten  years 
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pressed  its  conviction,  that  Parliament  had  no  right  to  tax  the  colonies.  These 
e.xpressions  were  in  response  to  a  circular  issued  by  Massachusetts  [Feb.,  17(38] 
to  the  several  Assemblies,  asking  their  co-operation  in  obtaining  a  redress  of 
grievances.     That  circular  greatly  offended  the  Ministry  ;  and  the  governor  oi 


Massachusetts  was  instructed  to  command  the  Assembly,  in  the  king's  name,  to 
rescind  the  resolution  adopting  it.  The  Assembly,  on  the  30th  of  June  follow- 
ing, passed  an  almost  unanimous  vote  not  to  rescind,'  and  made  this  very  order 
an  evidence  of  the  intentions  of  government  to  enslave  the  colonists,  by  restrain- 
ing the  free  speech  and  action  of  their  representatives. 

The  British  Ministry,  ignorant  and  careless  concerning  the  character  and 
temper  of  the  Americans,  disregarded  the  portentous  warnings  which  every 
vessel  from  the  New  World  bore  to  their  ears.  Having  resolved  on  employing 
physical  force  in  the  maintenance  of  obedience,  and  not  doubting  its  potency. 


l.it.T  [note  4,  page  250],  these  Letters  produced  ,a  wide-spread  and  powerful  effect  on  tho  public 
mind.  James  Otis  asserted,  in  a  pamplilet,  that  "  taxes  on  trade  [tariffs],  if  designed  to  raise  a 
revenue,  were  as  much  a  violation  of  their  riglits  as  any  other  tax."  John  Dickenson  was  bom  in 
Maryland,  in  November,  1732.  He  studied  law  in  England  for  three  years,  and  made  his  first  ap- 
peanance  in  public  life,  as  a  memlier  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  Assembly.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress  [page  215],  and  of  the  Continental  Congress  [page  226].  He  was  an  eloquent 
spealver,  and  elegant  writer.  He  was  opposed  to  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  but  acquiesced, 
and  was  an  able  member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  remained  long 
in  public  life,  ami  died  in  1808,  at  the  age  of  seventv-five  years. 

'  James  Otis  and  Samuel  Adams  were  the  principal  speakers  on  this  occasion.  "  TVhen  Lord 
Hillsborough  [colonial  secretary]  knows,"  s.aid  the  former,  "  that  we  will  not  rescind  our  acts,  ho 
should  appeal  to  Parliament  to  rescind  theirs.  Let  Britons  rescind  their  measures,  or  the  colonies 
are  lost  to  them  forever." 
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they  became  less  regardless  of  even  tlie  forms  of  justice,  and  began  to  treat  the 
colonists  as  rebellious  subjects,  rather  than  as  free  British  brethren.  Ministers 
sent  orders  to  the  colonial  Assemblies,  warning  them  not  to  imitate  the  factious 
disobedience  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  the  royal  governors  were  ordered  to  enforce 
submission  by  all  means  in  their  power.  The  effect  of  these  circulars  was  to 
disgust  and  irritate  the  Assemblies,  and  to  stimulate  their  sympathy  for  Massa- 
chusetts, now  made  the  special  object  of  displeasure. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  general  excitement,  in  May,  1768,  that  the  new 
commissioners  of  customs  arrived  at  Boston.  They  were  regarded  with  as 
much  contempt  as  were  the  ta.x-gatherers  in  Judea,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour. ' 
It  was  difficult  to  restrain  the  more  ignorant  and  excitable  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation from  committing  personal  violence.  A  crisis  soon  arrived.  In  June, 
1768,  the  sloop  Liberty,  belonging  to  John  Hancock,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  mind  in  Boston,^  arrived  at  that  port  with  a  cargo  of  JIaileira  wine. 
The  commissioners  demanded  the  payment  of  duties,  and  when  it  was  refused, 
they  seized  the  vessel.  The  news  spread  over  the  town,  and  the  people  re- 
solved on  immediate  and  effectual  resistance.  An  assemblage  of  citizens  soon 
became  a  mob,  who  dragged  a  custom-house  boat  through  the  town,  burned  it 
upon  the  Common,  assailed  the  commissioners,  damaged  their  houses,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  seek  safety  in  Castle  William,  a  small  fortress  at  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor.'  Alarmed  by  these  demonstrations  of  the  popular  feeling,  Gov- 
ernor Bernard  unwisely  invited  General  Gage,<  then  in  command  of  British 
troops  at  Halifax,  to  bring  soldiers  to  Boston  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.'  They 
came  in  September  [Sept.  2.7,  1768],  seven  hundred  in  number,  and  on  a  quiet 
Sabbath  morning,  landed  under  cover  of  the  cannons  of  the  British  ships  which 
brought  them,  and  with  drums  beating,  and  colors  flying,  they  marched  to  the 
Common,"  with  all  the  parade  of  a  victorious  army  entering  a  conquered  city. 
Religion,  popular  freedom,  patriotism,  were  all  outraged,  and  the  cup  of  the 
people  s  indignation  was  full.'  The  colonists  were  taught  the  bitter,  but  neces- 
sary lesson,  that  armed  resistance  must  oppose  armed  oppression.' 

Like  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  that  of  Massachusetts  refused  to  afford 


'  The  publicans,  or  toll-gatherers  of  Judea,  heing  a  standing  monument  of  the  degradation  of  the 
Jews  under  the  Roman  yoke,  were  abhorred.  One  of  the  accusations  against  our  Saviour  was,  that 
he  did  "eat  with  jMhlicam  and  sinners."  "  Page  231. 

'  About  three  miles  south-east  from  Boston.  The  fortress  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in 
1798;  and  the  following  year  it  was  visited  by  President  Adams,  and  named  Fort  Indepemlrnce,  its 
present  title.  In  connection  with  Castle  William,  we  find  the  first  mention  of  the  tune  of  "  Yankee 
Doodle."  In  the  Boston  Journal  of  the  Times,  September  29,  17G8,  is  the  following:  "The  fleet 
was  brought  to  anchor  near  Castle  William ;  that  night  there  was  throwing  of  sky-rockets ;  and 
those  passing  in  boats  observed  great  rejoicings,  and  that  the  Yankee  Boodle  Soiig  was  the  capital 
piece  in  the  band  of  music."  *  Page  186. 

'  The  British  ministry  had  already  resolved  to  send  troops  to  Boston  to  subdue  the  rebellious 
propensities  of  the  people. 

°  A  large  public  park  on  the  southern  slope  of  Beacon  Hill. 

'  As  the  people  refused  to  supply  the  troops  with  quarters,  they  were  placed,  some  in  the  State 
House,  some  in  Faneuil  Hall  [page  225],  and  others  in  tents  on  the  Common.  Cannons  were 
planted  at  dift'ereut  points;  sentinels  challenged  the  citizens  as  they  p.issed ;  and  the  whole  town 
liad  the  appearance  of  a  camp. 

"  There  were,  at  that  time,  full  two  huudred  thousand  men  ia  thj  culuui^s  capable  of  bearing 
arms. 
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food  and  shelter  for  the  royal  trocp-s  in  that  province,  and  for  this  offense,  Par- 
liament, now  become  the  supple  instrument  of  the  crown,  censured  their  dis- 
obedience, approved  of  coercive  measures,  and,  by  resolution,  prayed  the  king 
to  revive  a  long  obsolete  statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  which  the  governor 
of  the  refractory  colony  should  be  required  to  arrest,  and  send  to  England  for 
trial,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  the  ringleaders  in  the  recent  tumults.  The  colo- 
nial Assembly  indignantly  responded,  by  re-asserting  the  chartered  privileges 
of  the  people,  and  denying  the  right  of  the  king  to  take  an  offender  from  the 
country,  for  trial.  And  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  powerful  minority  battled 
manfully  for  the  Americans.  Burke  pronounced  the  idea  of  reviving  that  old 
statute,  as  "horrible."  "  Can  you  not  trust  the  juries  of  that  country?"  he 
asked.  "If  you  have  not  a  party  among  two  millions  of  people,  you  must 
either  change  your  plans  of  government,  or  renounce  the  colonies  forever." 
Even  Grenville,  the  author  of  the  Stamp  Act,  opposed  the  measure,  yet  a  ma- 
jority voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1769. 

The  British  troops  continued  to  be  a  constant  source  of  irritation,  while, 
month  after  month,  the  colonies  were  agitated  by  disputes  with  the  royal  gov- 
ernors, the  petty  tyranny  of  lesser  officials,  and  the  interference  of  the  imperial 
government  with  colonial  legislation.  The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  encour- 
aged by  the  expressed  sympathy  of  the  other  colonies,  firmly  refused  to  appro- 
priate a  single  dollar  for  the  support  of  the  troops.  They  even  demanded  their 
withdrawal  from  the  city,  and  refused  to  transact  any  legislative  business  while 
they  remained.  Daily  occurrences  exasperated  the  people  against  the  troops, 
and  finally,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1770,  an  event,  apparently  trifling  in  its  char- 
acter, led  to  bloodshed  in  the  streets  of  Boston.  A  rope-maker  quarreled  with 
a  soldier,  and  struck  him.  Out  of  this  affray  grew  a  fight  between  several  sol- 
diers and  rope-makers.  The  latter  were  beaten,  and  the  result  aroused  the 
vengeance  of  the  more  excitable  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  A  few  evenings 
afterward  [March  5],  about  seven  hundred  of  them  assembled  in  the  streets, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  attacking  the  troops.'  A  sentinel  was  assaulted  near 
the  custom-house,  when  Captain  Preston,  commander  of  the  guard,  went  to  his 
rescue  with  eight  armed  men.  The  mob  dared  the  soldiers  to  fire,  and  attacked 
them  with  stones,  pieces  of  ice,  and  other  missiles.  One  of  the  soldiers  who 
received  a  blow,  fired,  and  his  six  companions  also  discharged  their  guns. 
Three  of  the  citizens  were  killed,  and  five  were  danger- 
ously wounded."     The  mob  instantly  retreated,  when  all 

'  These  wore  addressed  by  a  tall  man,  disguised  by  a  white  wij  and 
a  scarlet  cloak,  who  closed  his  harangue  by  shouting,  "  To  the  main 
guard!  to  the  main  guard!"  and  then  disappeared.  It  was  always  be- 
lieved that  tlie  tall  man  was  Samuel  Adams,  one  of  the  most  inflexible 
patriots  of  the  Revolution,  and  at  that  time  a  popular  leader.  He  was 
a  descendant  of  one  of  the  early  Puritans  [page  75],  and  was  born  in 
Boston  in  1722.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence; was  afterward  governor  of  Massachusetts;  and  died  in 
1803.     A  purer  patriot  than  Samuel  Adams,  never  lived.  s.iiitTEL  ADAJts. 

'•  The  leader  of  the  mob  was  a  powerful  mulatto,  named  Crispus 
Attacks.     He  and  Samuel  Gray  and  James  Caldwell,  were  killed  instantly ;  two  others  received 
mortal  wounds. 
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the  bells  of  the  city  rang  an  alarum,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  several  thou- 
sands of  exasperated  citizens  were  in  the  streets.  A  terrible  scene  of  blood 
would  have  ensued,  had  not  Governor  Hutchinson  assured  the  people  that 
justice  should  be  vindicated  in  the  morning.  They  retired,  but  with  firm  re- 
'"''Ives  not  to  endure  the  military  despotism  any  longer. 

The  morning  of  the  6th  of  March  was  clear  and  frosty.  At  an  early  hour 
Governor  Hutchinson  was  called  upon  to  fulfill  his  promise.  The  people  de- 
manded the  instant  removal  of  the  troops  from  Boston,  and  the  trial  of  Captain 
Preston  and  his  men,  for  murder.  These  demands  were  complied  with.  The 
troops  were  removed  to  Castle  William  []March  12,  1770],  and  Preston,  ably 
defended  by  John  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy,  two  of  the  popular  leaders,  was 
tried  and  acquitted,  with  si.x;  of  his  men,  by  a  Boston  jury.  The  other  two  sol- 
diers were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  This  result  was  a  comment  on  the 
enforcement  of  the  statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  highly  favorable  to  the  Amer- 
icans. It  was  so  regarded  in  England,  and  was  used  with  good  effect  by  the 
opposition  in  Parliament.  It  showed  that  in  the  midst  of  popular  excitement, 
the  strong  conservative  principles  of  justice  bore  rule.  The  victims  of  the  riot 
were  regarded  as  martyrs  to  liberty,'  and  for  many  years,  the  memory  of  the 
"  Boston  Massacre,"  as  it  was  called,  was  kept  alive  by  anniversary  orations  in 
the  city  and  vicinity. 

Perceiving  the  will  and  the  power  of  the  colonists  in  resisting  taxation  with- 
out th.eir  consent,  the  British  ministry  now  wavered.  On  the  very  day  of  the 
bloody  riot  in  Boston  [March  5],  Lord  North,  who  was  then  the  Enghsh  prime 
minister,  proposed  to  Parliament  a  repeal  of  all  duties  imposed  by  the  act  of 
1767,''  except  that  upon  tea.  An  act  to  that  effect  was  passed  a  month  after- 
ward [April  12].  This  concession  was  wrung  from  the  minister  partly  by  the 
clamor  of  English  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  again  felt  severely  the 
operations  of  the  non-importation  associations  in  America.  As  tea  was  a  lux- 
ury. North  supposed  the  colonists  would  not  object  to  the  small  duty  laid  upon 
that  article,  and  he  retained  it  as  a  standing  assertion  of  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  impose  such  duties.  The  minister  entirely  mistook  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple he  was  dealing  with.  It  was  not  the  petty  amount  of  duties  of  which  they 
complained,  for  all  the  taxes  yet  imposed  were  not  in  the  least  burdensome  to 
them.  They  were  contending  for  a  great  principle,  which  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  their  liberties ;  and  they  regarded  the  imposition  of  a  duty  upon  one  article 
as  much  a  violation  of  their  sacred  rights,  as  if  ten  were  included.  They  ac- 
cepted the  ministerial  concession,  but,  asserting  their  rights,  continued  their 
non-importation  league  against  the  purchase  and  use  of  tea.' 

'  They  were  buried  with  great  parade.  All  the  bells  of  Boston  and  vieinity  tolled  a  fUneral 
knpU  while  the  procession  was  moving;  and  as  intended,  the  affair  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
puljli«  mind.  =  Page  218. 

'  Even  before  North's  proposition  was  made  to  Parliament,  special  agreements  concerning  the 
dipuse  often,  had  been  made.  Already  the  popular  feeling  on  this  .subject  had  been  manifested  to- 
ward a  Boston  merchant  who  continued  to  sell  tea.  A  company  of  half-grown  boys  placed  an  effigy 
near  his  door,  with  a  finger  upon  it  pointing  toward  his  store.  'While  a  man  was  attempting  to 
pull  it  down,  he  wag  pelted  with  dirt  and  stones.  He  ran  into  the  store,  and  seizing  a  guu.  dis- 
charged its  contents  among  the  crowd.     A  boy  named  Snyder  was  killed,  and  Christopher  Gore 
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The  spirit  of  opposition  was  not  confined  to  the  more  northern  and  eastern 
coloniei.  It  was  rife  below  the  Roanoke,  and  was  boldly  made  manifest  when 
occasion  required.  In  1771,  the  Carolinas,  hitherto  exempted  from  violent  out- 
bursts of  papular  indignation,  although  never  wanting  in  zeal  in  opposing  the 
Stamp  Act,  and  kindred  measures,  became  the  theater  of  great  excitement.  To 
satisfy  the  rapacity  and  pride  of  royal  governors,  the  industry  of  the  province 
of  North  Carolina,  especially,  was  enormously  taxed.'  The  oppression  was  real, 
not  an  abstract  principle,  as  at  the  North.  The  people  in  the  interior  at  length 
formed  associations,  designed  to  resist  unjust  taxation,  and  to  control  public 
affairs.  They  called  themselves  Recjulators  ;  and  in  1771,  they  were  too  nu- 
merous to  be  overawed  by  local  magistrates.  Their  operations  assumed  the 
character  of  open  rebellion  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  Governor  Tryon^ 
marched  into  that  region  with  an  armed  force,  to  subdue  them.  They  met  him 
upon  Alamance  Creek,  in  Alamance  county,  on  the  16th  of  May,  and  there  a 
bloody  skirmish  ensued.  The  Regulators 'were  subdued  and  dispersed,  and 
Tryon  marched  back  in  triumph  to  the  sea-board,  after  hanging  six  of  the  lead- 
ers, on  the  19th  of  June  following.  These  events  aroused,  throughout  the  South, 
the  fiercest  hatred  of  British  power,  and  stimulated  that  earnest  patriotism  so 
early  displayed  by  the  people  below  the  Roanoke,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out.^ 

The  upper  part  of  Narraganset  Bay  exhibited  a  scene,  in  the  month  of 
June.  1772,  which  produced  much  excitement,  and  widened  the  breach  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  The  commander  of  the  British  armed  schooner 
Gasps,  stationed  there  to  assist  the  commissioners  of  customs'  in  enforcing  the 
revenue  laws,  annoyed  the  American  navigators  by  haughtily  commanding  them 
to  lower  their  colors  when  they  passed  his  vessel,  in  token  of  obedience.  The 
William  Tells  of  the  bay  refused  to  bow  to  the  cap  of  this  petty  Gesler.'  For 
such  disobedience,  a  Providence  sloop  was  chased  by  the  schooner.  The  latter 
grounded  upon  a  low  sanily  point;  and  on  that  night  [.June  9,  1772],  si.xty-four 
armed  men  went  down  from  Providence  in  boats,  captured  the  people  on  board 
the  Gasp',  and  burned  the  vessel.  Although  a  large  reward  was  offered  for  the 
perpetrators  (who  were  well  known  in  Providence'),  they  were  never  betrayed. 

(afterward  governor  of  Massachusetts)  was  wounded.  The  affair  produced  great  excitement.  At 
abovit  tlie  same  time,  three  hundred  "  mistresses  of  families"  in  Boston  signed  a  pledge  of  total  ab- 
stinence from  the  use  of  tea,  while  the  duty  remained  upon  it.  A  few  daj'S  afterward  a  large  num- 
ber of  young  ladies  signed  a  similar  pledge. 

'  Governor  Tryon  caused  a  palace  to  be  erected  for  his  residence,  at  Newbern,  at  a  cost  of 
$7.5,000,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  province  was  taxed.  This  was  in  1708,  and  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  discontent,  which  produced  the  outbreak  here  mentioned. 

"  Page  248.  =  Page  237.  ■"  Page  220. 

'  Gesler  was  an  Austrian  governor  of  one  oftlie  cantons  of  Switzerland.  He  placed  his  cap  on 
a  pole,  at  a  gate  of  the  town,  and  ordered  all  to  bow  to  it,  when  they  should  enter.  William  Tell,  a 
brave  leader  of  the  people,  refused.  He  was  imprisoned  for  disobedience,  escaped,  aroused  his 
countrymen  to  arms,  who  drove  their  Austrian  masters  out  of  the  land,  and  achieved  the  indepen 
dence  of  Switzerland. 

°  One  of  the  leaders  was  Abraham  'WTiipple,  a  naval  commander  during  the  Revolution  [page 
310].  Several  others  were  afterward  distinguished  for  bravery  during  that  struggle.  Four  years 
afterward,  wlien  Sir  James  Wallace,  a  British  commander,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Newport,  Whipple 
lieeame  known  as  the  leader  of  the  attack  on  the  Gaspe.  Wallace  sent  him  the  following  letter: 
"Ton,  Abraham  Whipple,  on  the  9th  of  June.  1772.  burned  his  niajestv's  vessel,  the  Gaspe.  and  I 
will  hang  you  at  the  yard-arm."  To  this  Whipple  replied :  "  To  Su-' James  Wallace.  Sir.  Always 
catch  a  man  before  you  hang  him. — Abkah.am  Whipple." 
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These  rebellious  acts,  so  significant  ot  the  temper  of  the  Americans,  greatly 
perplexed  the  British  ministry.  Lord  North'  would  gladly  have  conciliated 
them,  but  he  Avas  pledged  by  -words  and  acts  to  the  maintenance  of  the  asserted 
principle,  that  Parliament  had  the  undoubted  right  to  tax  the  colonies  without 
their  consent.  He  labored  hard  to  perceive  some  method  by  which  conciliation 
and  parliamentary  supremacy  might  be  made  to  harmonize,  and  early  in  1773, 
a  new  thought  upon  taxation  entered  his  brain.  The  East  India  Company,- 
having  lost  their  valuable  tea  customers  in  America,  by  the  operation  of  the 
non-importation  associations,  and  having  more  than  seventeen  millions  of  pounds 
of  the  article  in  their  warehouses  in  England,  petitioned  Parliament  to  take  ofiF 
the  duty  of  three  pence  a  pound,  levied  upon  its  importation  into  America. 
The  company  agreed  to  pay  the  government  more  than 
an  equal  amount,  in  export  duty,  if  the  change  should  be 
made.  Here  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  act  justly  and  wisely,  and  to  produce  a  per- 
fect reconciliation ;  but  the  stupid  ministry,  fearing  it 
might  he  considered  a  submission  to  "rebellious  sub- 
jects," refused  the  olive  branch  of  peace.  Continuing 
to  misapprehend  the  real  question  at  issue,  North  intro- 
duced a  bill  into  Parliament,  allowinn;  the  company  to 

LORD   NORTH.  i        J 

export  their  teas  to  America  on  their  own  account,  with- 
out paying  an  export  duty.  As  this  would  make  tea  cheaper  in  America  than 
in  England,  he  concluded  tlie  Americans  would  not  object  to  paying  the  three 
pence  duty.  This  concession  to  a  commercial  monopoly,  while  spurning  the 
appeals  of  a  great  principle,  only  created  contempt  and  indignation  throughout 
the  colonies. 

Blind  as  the  minister,  the  East  India  Company  now  regarded  the  American 
mai-ket  as  open  for  their  tea,  and  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  [May  10, 
1773],  several  large  ships,  heavily  laden  with  the  article,  were  on  their  way 
across  the  Atlantic.  Intelligence  of  these  movements  reached  America  before 
the  arrival  of  any  of  the  ships,  and  the  people  in  most  of  the  sea-board  towns, 
where  consignments  of  tea  had  been  made,  resolved  that  it  should  not  even  be 
landed.  The  ships  which  arrived  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  returned  to 
England  with  their  cargoes.  At  Charleston  it  was  landed,  but  was  not  allowed 
to  be  sold;  while  at  Boston,  the  attempts  of  the  governor  and  his  friends,"  who 

"  Frederick,  Earl  of  Guilford  (Lord  North),  was  a  man  of  talent,  sincerely  attached  to  En<rlish 
liberty,  and  conscientious  in  the  performanance  of  his  duties.  Like  many  other  statesmen  of  liis 
time,  he  utterly  misapprehended  the  cliaracter  of  the  American  people,  and  could  not  perceive  tlie 
justice  of  their  claims.  He  was  prime  minister  during  the  whole  of  our  War  for  Independence. 
He  was  afflicted  with  blindness  during  the  last  j-ears  of  his  life.  He  died  in  July,  1792,  at  the  age 
of  sixty  years. 

"  The  English  East  India  Company  was  formed  and  chartered  in  IGOO,  for  the  purpose  of 
onrrymg  oil  a  trade  by  sea,  between  England  and  tlie  countries  lying  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  [note  1.  page  37].  It  continued  prosperous;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  la.st  century,  the 
governor  of  its  stations  in  India,  under  the  preten.se  of  obtaining  security  for  their  trade,  subdued 
small  territories,  and  thus  planted  the  foundation  of  that  great  Britisli  empire  in  the  Ea.st,  which 
now  comprises  the  whole  of  Hindostan.  from  Cape  Coniorin  to  the  Himalaya  mountains,  with  a 
population  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people. 

'  The  public  mind  in  Massachusetts  was  greatly  inflamed  against  Governor  Hutchinson  at  this 
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were  consignees,  to  land  the  tea  in  defiance  of  the  public  feeling,  resulted  in  the 

destruction  of  a  large  quantity  of  it.     On  a  cold  moonlight  night  [December 

16   1773],  at  the  close  of  the  last  of  several  sjiirited 

meetings  of  the  citizens  held  at  Fanauil  Hall,'  a  party 

of  about  sixty  persons,  some  disguised  as  Indians, 

rushed  on  board  two  vessels  in  the  harbor,  laden  Avith 

tea,  tore  open  the  hatches,  and  in  the  course  of  two 

hours,  three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests  containing 

the  proscribed  article,  were  broken  open,  and  their 

contents  cast  into  the  water.     This  event  produced  a 

powerful  sensation  throu.<Thout  the  British  realm,  and 

*  FANiCL'lL    HALL. 

led  to  very  important  results. 

While  the  American  colonies,  and  even  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
British  West  Indies,  sympathized  with  the  Bostonians,  and  could  not  censure 
them,  the  exasperated  government  adopted  retaliatory  measures,  notwithstand- 
ing payment  for  all  damage  to  their  property  was  promised  to  the  East  India 
Company.  Parliament,  by  enactment  [March  7,  1774],  ordered  the  port  of 
Boston  to  be  closed  against  all  commercial  transactions  whatever,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  custom-house,  courts  of  justice,  and  other  public  offices,  to  Salem. 
The  Salem  people  pati-iotically  refused  the  proffered  advantage  at  the  expense 
of  their  neicfhbors ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Marblehead,  fifteen  miles  distant, 
offered  the  free  use  of  their  harbor  and  wharves,  to  the  merchants  of  Boston. 
Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  as  it  was  called,  another  act, 
which  leveled  a  blow  at  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  was  made  a  law  [March 
28,  1774].  It  was  equivalent  to  a  total  subversion  of  the  charter,  inasmuch 
as  it  deprived  the  people  of  many  of  the  dearest  privileges  guarantied  by  that 
instrument."  A  third  retaliatory  act  was  passed  on  the  21st  of  April,  provid- 
ing for  the  trial,  in  England,  of  all  persons  charged  in  the  colonies  with  mur- 
ders committed  in  support  of  government,  giving,  as  Colonel  Barr^  said, 
"encouragement  to  military  insolence  already  so  insupportable."  A  fourth 
bill,  providing  for  the  quartering  of  troops  in  America,  was  also  passed  by 
large  majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  in  anticipation  of  rebellion 
in  America,  a  fifth  act  was  passed,  making  great  concessions  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Canada,  known  as  the  Quebec  Act.     This  excited  the  animosity  of 

time,  whose  letters  to  a  member  of  Parliament,  recommending  stringent  measures  toward  the  cok 
onies,  had  been  procured  in  England,  and  sent  to  the  speaker  of  the  colouitd  Assembly,  by  Dr. 
Franklin.  At  about  the  same  time,  Parliament  had  passed  a  law,  making  the  governor  and  judges 
of  Massachusetts  independent  of  the  Assembly  for  their  salaries,  these  being  paid  out  of  the  reve- 
nues in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  of  customs.  This  removal  of  these  officials  beyond  all  de- 
pendence upon  the  people,  constituted  them  fit  instruments  of  the  crown  for  oppressing  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  in  that  aspect  the  colonists  viewed  the  measure,  and  condemed  it. 

'  Because  the  Revolutionary  meetings  in  Boston  were  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  it  was  (and  still  is) 
called  The  Cradle  of  Liberty.  It  was  built,  and  presented  to  the  town,  by  Peter  Faneuil,  in  1742. 
The  picture  shows  its  form  during  the  Revolution.  The  vane  on  the  steeple,  in  the  form  of  a  graa.s- 
hopper  (symbolical  of  devouring),  yet  [1867]  holds  its  original  place. 

^  It  empowered  sheriffs  appointed  by  the  crown,  to  select  juries,  instead  of  leaving  that  power 
with  the  selectmen  of  the  towns,  who  were  chosen  by  the  people.  It  also  prohibited  all  town 
meetings  and  other  gatherings.  It  provided  for  the  appointment  of  the  councU,  judges,  justices  of 
the  peace,  etc.,  by  the  crown  or  its  representative. 
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all  Protestants.  These  measures  created  universal  indignation  toward  the  gov- 
ernment, and  sympathy  for  the  people  of  Boston. 

On  the  first  of  June,  1774,  the  Boston  Port  Bill  went  into  operation.  It 
was  a  heavy  blow  for  the  doomed  town.  Business  was  crushed,  and  great  suf- 
fering ensued.  The  utter  prostration  of  trade  soon  produced  wide-spread  dis- 
tress. The  rich,  deprived  of  their  rents,  became  straitened;  and  the  poor, 
denied  the  privilege  of  laboring,  were  reduced  to  beggary.  All  classes  felt  the 
scourge  of  the  oppressor,  but  bore  it  with  remarkable  fortitude.  They  were 
conscious  of  being  right,  and  everywhere,  tokens  of  the  liveliest  sympathy  were 
manifested.  Flour,  rice,  cereal  grains,  fuel,  and  money,  were  sent  to  the  suffer- 
ing people  from  the  diifei'ent  colonies  ;  and  the  city  of  London,  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  subscribed  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  poor  of  Boston. 

For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  these  oppressive  laws,  General  Gage,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  army  in  America,'  was  appointed  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  an  additional  military  force  was  ordered  to  Boston.  These 
coercive  demonstrations  greatly  increased  the  public  irritation,  and  diminished 
the  hopes  of  reconciliation.  Slavish  submission  or  armed  resistance,  was  now 
the  alternative  presented  to  the  American  people.  Committees  of  correspond- 
ence which  had  been  formed  in  every  colony  in  1773,^  had  been  busy  in  the 
interchange  of  sentiments  and  opinions,  and  throughout  the  entire  community 
of  Anglo-Americans  there  was  evidently  a  general  consonance  of  feeling,  favor- 
able to  united  efforts  in  opposing  the  augmenting  tyranny  of  Great  Britain. 
Yet  they  hesitated,  and  resolved  to  deliberate  in  solemn 
council  before  they  should  appeal  to  "  the  last  argument 
of  kings.'" 

The  patriots  of  Massachusetts  stood  not  alone  in 
their  integrity.     In  all  the  colonies  the  Whigs*  were 
SNAKE  DEVICE.  gg  inflexible  and  bold,  and  as  valiantly  defied  the  power 

of  royal  governors,  when  unduly  exercised.  But  those  of  Massachusetts,  being 
the  special  objects  of  ministerial  vengeance,  sufiered  more,  and  required  more 
boldness  to  act  among  bristling  bayonets  and  shotted  cannons,  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  their  bosoms.  Yet  they  grew  stronger  every  day  under  persecu- 
tion, and  bolder  as  the  frowns  of  British  power  became  darker.'     Even  while 

'  Page  220. 

'  At  a  consultation  of  leading  members  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Assembly,  in  March,  1773,  held 
im  the  old  Raleigh  tavern  at  Williamsburg,  at  which  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Ricliard 
Henry  Lee,  and  others,  were  present,  it  was  agreed  to  submit  a  resolution  in  the  House  the  follow- 
ing day,  appointing  a  committee  of  vigilance  and  correspondence,  and  recommending  the  same  to 
the  other  colonies.  The  measure  was  carried,  and  these  committees  formed  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful engines  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Revolution.  Similar  committees  had  already  been  formed 
in  several  towns  in  Massachusetts. 

'  These  words,  in  Latin,  were  often  placed  upon  cannon.  Before  the  armory,  at  Riclimond, 
Virginia,  was  destroyed,  in  April,  18G5,  several  old  French  cannons,  made  of  brass,  were  there,  on 
two  of  which  these  words  appeared.     They  also  appear  upon  some  French  cannon  at  West  Point. 

'  The  terms,  Whig  and  Tory,  liad  long  been  used  in  England  as  titles  of  political  parties.  The 
former  denoted  tlie  opposers  of  royalty ;  the  latter  indicated  its  supporters.  These  terms  were 
introduced  into  America  two  or  three  years  before  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  became  the  dis- 
tinctive titles  of  the  patriots  and  loyalists. 

'  Even  the  children  seemed  to  lose  their  timidity,  and  became  bolder.    They  nobly  exhibited  it 
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troops,  to  overawe  them  were  parading  the  streets  of  Boston,  sturdy  representa- 
tives of  the  people  assembled  at  Salem,'  and  sent  forth  an  invitation  to  all  the 
colonies  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  in  a  general  Congress  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  5th  of  September  following.     It  met  with  a  hearty  response  from  twelve  of 


the  thirteen  colonies,  and  the  Press  and  the  Pulpit  seconded  the  measures  with 
great  emphasis.  Some  newspapers  bore  a  significant  device.  It  was  a  snake 
cut  into  thirteen  parts,  each  part  bearing  the  initials  of  a  colony  upon  it,  as 
seen  in  the  engraving.''  Under  these  were  the  significant  words,  Unite  or  die. 
The  delegates  were  all  appointed  before  the  close  of  August,  and  the  First 


on  one  occasion.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  building  mounds  of  snow  in  winter,  on  Boston  Com- 
mon. These  the  soldiers  liattered  down,  so  as  to  annoy  the  boys.  This  being  repeated,  a  meeting 
of  larger  boys  was  held,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  General  Gage,  to  remonstrate.  "  We  come, 
sir,"  said  the  tallest  boy,  "to  demand  satisfaction."  "What!"  exclaimed  Gage;  "have  your 
fatliers  been  teaching  you  rebellion,  and  sent  you  liere  to  exhibit  it?"  "  Nobody  sent  us  here,  sir," 
said  the  boy.  whUe  liis  eyes  flashed  with  indignation.  "  We  have  never  insulted  nor  injured  your 
troops,  but  they  have  trodden  down  our  snow-hills,  and  broken  the  ice  on  cm-  sk.iting-ground.s. 
We  complained ;  and,  calling  us  young  reliels,  told  us  to  help  ourselves  if  we  could.  We  told  the 
captain  of  tliis,  and  he  laughed  at  us.  Yesterday  our  works  were  destroyed  for  the  third  time,  and 
we  will  bear  it  no  longer."  Gage  admired  the  spirit  of  the  boys,  promised  them  redress,  and  turn- 
ing to  an  officer,  he  said,  "The  very  children  here  draw  ua  a  love  of  'iberty  wth  the  air  they 
breathe  " 

'  At  that  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  M.issachusetts,  the  patriots  matured  a  plan  tor  a 
general  Congress,  provided  for  munitions  of  war  to  resist  British  power  in  their  own  province,  and 
formed  a  general  non-importation  league  for  the  whole  country.  In  the  midst  of  their  proceedings, 
General  Gage  sent  his  secretary  to  dissolve  them,  but  the  doors  of  the  Assembly  chamber  were 
looked,  and  the  key  was  in  Samuel  Adams's  pocket.  Having  finished  their  business,  tlie  Assembly 
adjourned,  and  thus  ended  the  last  session  of  that  body,  under  a  royal  governor.      '  Page  226. 
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Continental  Congress"  assembled  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  the 
oth  of  September,  1774,  the  daj  named  in  the  circular.  All  but  Georgia  were 
represented.  Peyton  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  wtis  appointed  President,  and 
Charles  Thomson  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary."  The  regular  business  of  the 
Congress  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  ^  after  an  impressive  prayer  for 
Divine  guidance,  uttered  by  the  Kev.  Jacob  Duchu,^  of  Philadelphia.  They 
remained  in  session  until  the  26th  of  October,  during  which  time  they  matured 
measures  for  future  action,  which  met  with  the  general  approbation  of  the 
American  people. =  They  prepared  and  put  forth  sev- 
eral State  papers,"  marked  by  such  signal  ability  and 
wisdom,  as  to  draw  from  the  Earl  of  Chatham  these 
words  in  the  House  of  Lords  :  '  ■  I  must  declare  and 
avow,  that  in  all  my  reading  and  study  of  history — 
(and  it  has  been  my  favorite  study — I  have  read  Thu- 
cydides,  and  have  studied  and  admired  the  master 
States  of  the  world) — that  for  solidity  of  reasoning, 
force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under 
such  a  complication  of  circumstances,  no  nation  or 
body  of  men  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  general  Congress  at  Philadelphia.' 
In  all  its  proceedings  Congress  manifested  decorum,  firmness,'  moderation, 

'  This  name  was  given  to  distinguish  it  from  the  two  colonial  Congresses  [pages  183  and  215] 
already  )ield ;  one  at  Albany  in  1754,  the  other  at  New  Tork  in  17C5. 

'  Thomson  was  secretary  of  Congress,  perpetually,  from  1774,  until  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  the  organization  of  the  new  government,  in  1789.  Watson  relates  that  Thomson 
had  just  come  into  Philadelphia,  with  liis  bride,  and  was  alighting  from  his  chaise,  when  a  messen- 
ger ti-om  the  delegates  in  Carpenter's  Hall  came  to  him,  and  said  they  wanted  him  to  come  and 
take  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  as  he  wa.=  an  expert  at  such  business.  For  his  first  year's  serv- 
ice, he  received  no  pay.  So  Congress  infoi.njd  his  wife  that  they  wished  to  compensate  her  for  the 
absence  of  her  husband  during  that  time,  and  wished  her  to  name  what  kind  of  a  piece  of  plate  she 
would  like  to  receive.  She  chose  an  «ra,  and  that  silver  vessel  is  yet  in  tlie  family.  Thomson  was 
born  in  Ireland  in  1730,  came  to  America  when  eleven  years  of  age,  and  died  in  1824,  at  the  ago 
of  ninety-four  years. 

^  When  the  delegates  had  assembled  on  the  5th,  no  one  seemed  incMned  to  break  the  silence, 
and  deep  anxiety  was  depicted  in  every  countenance.  Soon  a  grave-looking  man,  in  a  suit  of 
"minister's  gray,"  and  unpowdered  wig,  arose,  and,  with  a  sweet,  musical  voice,  he  uttered  a  lew 
eloquent  words,  that  electrified  the  whole  audience.  "Who  is  he?"  was  a  question  that  went 
from  lip  to  lip.  A  few  who  knew  lum,  answered,  "  It  is  Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia."  There  was 
no  longer  any  hesitation.  He  who,  nine  years  before,  had  cast  the  gaimtlet  of  defiance  at  the  feet 
of  British  power,  now  set  in  motion  that  august  machinery  of  civil  power,  wiiich  a&sisted  in  work- 
ing out  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

*  Duche  was  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  afterward  became  a  Tory. 

'  They  prepared  a  plan  for  a  general  commercial  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain  and  her 
West  India  possessions,  which  was  called  T/te  American  Association,  and  was  reconunended  for 
adoption  throughout  the  country.  It  consisted  of  fourteen  articles.  In  addition  to  the  non-inter- 
course provisions,  it  was  recommended  to  abandon  the  slave-trade,  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep, 
to  abstain  from  all  extravagance  in  living  and  indulgence  in  horse-racing,  etc.,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  in  every  town  to  promote  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  the  Association.  It 
was  signed  by  the  fifty-two  members  present. 

°  A  Bill  of  Rights ;  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  written  by  John  Jay ;  another  to 
the  several  Anglo-American  colonies,  written  by  William  Livingston ;  another  to  the  inliabitants  of 
Quebec,  and  a  petition  to  the  king.  In  these,  the  grievances  and  the  riglits  of  the  colonies  were  ably 
set  forth. 

'  He  also  said,  in  a  letter  to  Stephen  Sayre,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1774:  "I  have  not 
words  to  express  my  satisfaction  that  the  Congress  has  conducted  this  most  arduous  and  delicate 
btisiuess,  witli  such  manly  wisdom  and  calm  resolution,  as  do  the  highest  honor  to  their  deliberation." 

"  On  the  8th  of  October,  they  unanimously  resolved,  "  That  this  Congress  approve  the  opposition 
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and  loyalty ;  and  when  the  delegates  resolved  to  adjourn,  to  meet  again  at  the 
same  place  on  the  10th  of  May  following  [1775],  unless  the  desired  redress  of 
grievances  should  be  obtained,  they  did  so  with  an  earnest  hope  that  a  reconcil- 
iation might  speedily  take  place,  and  render  another  national  council  unneces- 
sary. But  they  were  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment.  Great  Britain  was 
blind  and  stubborn  still. 


CHAPTER     II. 

FIRST  TEAR  OF  THE  WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE.  [1775.] 

Persuaded  that  war  was  inevitable,  the  colonists  began  to  prepare  for  that 
event,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1774.  They  practiced  daily  in  mil- 
itary exercises  ;  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  gunpowder  was  encouraged ;  and 
throughout  Massachusetts  in  particular,  where  the  heel  of  the  oppressor  bore 
heaviest,  the  people  were  enrolled  in  companies.  Fathers  and  sons,  encouraged 
by  the  gentler  sex,  received  lessons  together  in  the  art  of  war,  and  prepared  tc 
take  arms  at  a  moment's  warning.  From  this  circumstance,  they  were  called 
■minute-men.  The  Whig'  journals  grew  bolder  every  hour.  Epigrams,  para- 
bles, soimets,  dialogues,  and  every  form  of  literary  expression,  remarkable  for 
point  and  terseness,  filled  their  columns.  We  give  a  single  specimen  of  some 
of  the  rhymes  of  the  day : 

"the  quarrel   with    AJIERIC.i   FAIRLY  STATED. 

"  Rudely  forced  to  drink  tea,  Massachusetts  in  anj^er 
Spills  the  tea  on  John  Bull;  John  falls  on  to  bang  her; 
Massachusetts,  enraged,  calls  her  neighbors  to  aid, 
And  give  Master  John  a  severe  bastinade. 
Now,  good  men  of  the  law  I  pray,  who  is  in  fault, 
The  one  who  began  or  resents  the  assault?" 

The  Massachusetts  leaders,  in  the  mean  while,  were  laboring,  with  intense 
zeal,  to  place  the  province  in  a  condition  to  rise  in  open  and  united  rebellion, 
when  necessity  should  demand.  And  all  over  the  land,  the  provincial  assem- 
blies, speakers  at  public  gatherings,  and  from  the  pulpit,  were  boldly  proclaim- 
ing the  right  of  resistance.  These  demonstrations  alarmed  General  Gage,°  and 
he  commenced  fortifying  Boston  Neck.'     He  also  seized   and   conveyed  to 

of  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  the  execution  of  the  late  acts  of  Parliament,  nnd  if  tho 
same  shall  be  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  force,  in  such  case  all  America  ought  to 
support  them  in  their  opposition."  This  resolution,  in  letter  and  spirit,  was  tlie  embodiment  of  the 
revolutionary  sentiment.  '  Note  4,  page  226. 

^  Thomas  Gage  was  a  native  of  England.  He  was  governor  of  Montreal  [page  203]  in  1760.  and 
commander-in-cliief  of  the  British  army  in  America,  in  17G3.  He  was  ajjpointed  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  in  1774;  left  America  in  1775;  and  died  in  1787. 

'  Tlie  peninsula  of  Boston  was  originally  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  isthmus 
called  tVio  Neck.  It  has  been  greatly  widened  by  lilling  in  the  marginal  morasses;  and  over  it  now 
passes  the  line  avenue  which  connects  the  city  with  Roxbury,  on  the  mam. 
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the  city  large  quantities  of  ammunition  found  in  the  neighboring  villages,  and 
employed  stringent  measures  for  preventing  intercourse  between  the  patriots  in 
the  city  and  in  the  country.  The  e.xisperated  people  needed  but  the  electric 
spark  of  even  a  slight  offense  to  kintile  their  suppressed  indignation  into  a 
blaze.  They  -were  ready  to  sound  the  lial tie-cry,  and  evoke  the  sword  of  rebel- 
lion from  its  scabliard ;  and  they  were  even  anxious  to  attack  the  soldiers  in 
Boston,  but  they  were  restrained  by  prudent  conselors.' 

A  rumor  went  abroad  on  the  third  of  iScptereber,  that  British  ships  were 
cannonading  Boston.  From  the  shores  of  Iicng  Island  Sound  to  the  green 
hills  of  Berkshire,  "  To  arms  !  to  arms  !"  was  the  universal  shout.  Instantly, 
on  every  side,  men  of  all  ages  were  seen  cleansing  and  burnishing  their  weap- 
ons; and  within  two  days,  full  thirty  thousand  mimctP'tncn  were  under  arms, 
and  hastening  toward  that  city.  They  were  met  by  a  contradiction  of  the 
rumor ;  but  the  event  conveyed  such  a  portentous  Itsson  to  Gage,  that  he 
pushed  forward  his  military  operations  with  as  much  vigor  as  the  opposition  of 
the  people  would  allow".'^  He  thought  it  expedient  to  be  more  conciliatory ; 
and  he  summoned  the  colonial  Assembly  to  meet  at  Balem  on  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber. Then  dreading  their  presence,  he  revoked  the  order.  Ninety  delegates 
met,  however,  and  organized  by  the  appointment  of  John  Hancock"  president. 
They  then  went  to  Cambridge,  where  they  formed  a  Provincial  Congress,  inde- 
pendent of  royal  authority  (the  first  in  America),  and  labored  earnestly  in 
preparations  for  that  armed  resistance,  now  become  a  stem  necessity.  They 
made  provisions  for  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men  ;  solicited  other  New  En- 
gland colonies  to  augment  it  to  twenty  thousand;  and  appointed  Jedediah 
Preble  and  Artemas  Ward'  men  of  experience  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,^ 
generals  of  all  the  troops  that  might  be  raised. 

The  Americans  were  now  fairly  aroused  to  action.  They  had  counted  the 
cost  of  armed  rebellion,  and  were  fully  resolved  to  meet  it.  The  defiant 
position  of  the  colonists  arrested  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  When  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  assembled  early  in  1775,  that  body  presented  a  scene  of  great 
excitement.  Dr.  Franklin  and  others,"  then  in  England,  had  given  a  wide  cir- 
culation to  the  State  papers  put  forth  by  the  Continental  Congress ;'  and  the 

'  Many  hundreds  of  armed  men  assembled  at  Cambridge.  At  Charlestown,  the  people  took 
possession  of  the  arsenal,  after  Gage  had  carried  off  the  powder.  At  Poitsmouth,  N.  H.,  they  cap- 
tured the  fort,  and  carried  off  the  ammunition.  At  Newport,  R.  I.,  tlie  people  seized  the  powder, 
and  took  possession  of  forty  pieces  of  cannon  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  In  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Annapolis,  'WLlUamsljurg,  Charleston,  and  Savannah,  the  people  took  active  defensive 
measures,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  a  blaze  of  indignation. 

^  Carpenters  refused  to  work  on  the  fortifications,  and  much  of  the  materi:U  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  at  night,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  guards.  Gage  sect  to  New  York  for  timber  and  work- 
men ;  but  the  people  tliere  would  not  permit  either  to  leave  their  port. 

'  John  Hancock  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  New  England  patriots,  throughout  the 
whole  war.  -He  was  born  in  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  in  1737,  was  educated  at  Harvard  College; 
became  a  counting-room  clerk  to  his  uncle,  and  inherited  that  gentleman's  great  wealth.  He 
entered  public  life  early ;  was  a  rop-esentative  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  was  its  president 
when  tlie  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted.  He  was  afterward  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Hancock  died  in  October,  179.S,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years. 

*  Note  5,  page  238.  "  Page  179. 

"  Dr.  Frauklin  had  then  been  agent  in  England,  for  several  of  the  colonies,  for  about  ten  yeara 

'  Note  6,  page  228. 
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English  mind  was  already  favorably  influenced  in  favor  of  the  Americans. 
Pitt  came  on  crutches'  from  his  retirement,  to  cast  the  weight  of  his  mighty 
influence  into  the  scale  of  justice,  by  action  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  pro- 
posed [January  7,  1775J  conciliatory  measures.     They  were  rejected,  as  well 


as  others  offered  by  Burke,  Conway,  and  Ilartly ;  and  in  their  stead,  Parlia/- 
ment,  in  March,  struck  another  severe  blow  at  the  industry  of  New  England, 
by  prohibiting  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland."  Already  Lord  North 
had  moved,  in  the  House  of  Commons  [February,  1775],  for  an  address  to  the 
king,  afiirming  that  Miissachusetts  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  The  Ministers 
also  endeavored  to  promote  dissensions  in  America,  by  crippling  the  trade  of 
New  England  and  other  colonies,  but  exempting  New  York,  Delaware,  and 
North  Carolina.     The  bait  of  favor   for  these  three  colonies  was  indignantly 


■  Pitt  was  greatly  afflicted  with  the  gout.  Sometimes  he  was  confined  to  his  house  forweeta 
bv  it ;  and  he  was  sometimes  seen  on  tlie  floor  of  Parliament  leaning  upon  crutches,  and  his  legs 
swathed  in  flannels.  In  this  condition  he  made  two  of  his  most  eloquent  speeches  in  favor  of  the 
Americans. 

''  At  that  time,  there  were  employed  by  the  Americans,  in  tlie  British  Newfoundland  fi.sheries, 
four  hundred  ships,  two  thousand  fishing  shallops,  and  twenty  thousand  men.  On  nceormt  of  this 
blow  to  the  fishing  trade,  a  great  many  inhaMtants  of  Nantucket  and  vicinity,  chiefly  Quakers,  went 
to  North  Carolina,  and  in  Orange  .nnd  nnilCvd  muntics,  became  planters.  Their  deacendanta  axe 
yet  numerous  there.     The  princip,al  meeting-house  is  at  Now  Garden. 
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spurn»l — the  scheme  of  disunion  signally  fiiiled.  Common  dangers  and  com- 
mon interests  drew  the  ligaments  of  fraternity  closer  than  ever.  When  the 
trees  budded,  and  the  flowers  bloomed  in  the  spring  of  1775,  all  hope  of  recon- 
ciliation had  vanished.     It  was  evident  that 

"  King,  Commons,  and  Lords,  were  uniting  amain," 

to  destroy  the  Liberty  Tree,  planted  by  faithful  hand.?.  The  people  of  the  col- 
onies, though  weak  in  military  resources,  were  strong  in  purpose;  and,  relying 
upon  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  assistance  of  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent, 
they  resolved  to  defy  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Great  Britain. 

There  was  great  moral  sublimity  in  the  rising  of  the  colonies  against  the 
parent  country ;  for  it  was  material  weakness  arrayed  against  great  material 
strength.  There  were  more  than  three  thousand  British  troops  in  Boston,  on  the 
first  of  April,  1775.  Confident  in  his  power,  Gage  felt  certain  that  he  could 
repress  insurrections,  and  keep  the  people  quiet.  Yet  ho  felt  uneasy  concerning 
the  gathering  of  ammunition  and  stores,'  by  the  patriots,  at  Concord,  sixteen  miles 
from  Boston.  Toward  midnight,  on  the  18th  [April],  he  secretly  dispatched 
leight  hundred  men,  under  lieutenant-colonel  Smith  and  ]\Iajor  Pitcairn,  to 
destroy  them.  So  carefully  had  ho  arranged  the  expedition,  that  he  believed 
it  to  be  entirely  unknown  to  the  patriots.  All  his  precautions  were  vain.  The 
vigilant  Dr.  Warren,"  who  was  secretly  watching  all  the  movements  of  Gage, 
became  aware  of  the  expedition  early  in  the  evening ;  and  when  it  moved, 
Paul  Revere,'  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  Boston,  had 
landed  at  Charlestown,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Concord  to  arouse  the  inhabitants 
and  minute-men.  Soon  afterward,  church-bells,  muskets,  and  cannons  spread 
the  alarm  over  the  country  ;  and  when,  at  dawn,  on  the  19th  of  April.  1775 — 
a  day  memorable  in  the  annals  of  our  Republic — Pitcairn,  with  the  advanced 
guard,  reached  Lexington,  a  few  miles  from  Concord,  he  found  seventy  deter- 
mined men  drawn  up  to  oppose  him.  Pitcairn  rode  forward  and  shouted, 
"  Disperse  !  disperse,  you  rebels  !  Down  with  your  arms,  and  disperse !" 
They  refused  obedience,  and  he  ordered  his  men  to  fire.  That  dreadful  order 
was  obeyed,  and  the  FIRST  blood  op  the  Revolution  flowed  upon  the  tender 
grass  on  the  Green  at  Lexington.  Eight  citizens  were  killed,  several  were 
wounded,  and  the  remaintler  were  dispersed.  Tlic  last  survivor  of  that  noble 
band'  died  in  March,  1854,  at  the  age  of  almost  ninety-six  years. 


'  Early  in  tho  year,  secret  orders  had  been  sent  by  tlie  ministry  to  the  Toyn\  govrmors!.  to 
remove  all  ammunition  and  stores  out  of  the  reach  of  tlio  people,  if  tliey  made  any  hostile  demon- 
strations. 

^  Afterward  killed  in  the  battle  oh  Breed's  Hill.     See  page  :;35. 

'  Revere  was  an  engraver,  and  previous  to  tliis  time  had  e.^ecutcd  some  creditable  specimens 
of  his  art.  He  engraved  a  picture  of  tho  naval  investment  of  Boston,  in  17G8,  and  of  the  Bostun 
^fassocr^',  in  1770.  As  a  Granil  Master  of  tlie  Masonic  order,  he  was  very  influential;  \-et,  like 
those  of  Isaac  Sears,  of  New  York,  his  eminent  services  in  the  cause  of  freedom  have  been  ovei^ 
looked.     Their  fame  is  eclipsed  by  men  of  greater  minds,  but  of  no  sturdier  patriotism. 

*  Jonathan  Harrington,  who  played  the  fife  for  the  mmute-men.  on  the  morning  of  the  battle. 
The  writer  visited  him  in  1848.  when  he  was  ninety  years  of  age.  He  then  had  a  perfect  recollec- 
tion of  the  events  of  that  morning.  ,V  portrait  of  him,  .as  he  appeared  at  that  time,  is  pubUshed  ia 
Lossing's  Pktm-ial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  page  5o-4,  vol.  i. 
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Confident  of  full  success,  the  British  now  pressed  forward  to  Concord,  and 
destroyed  the  stores.  They  were  terribly  annoyed  by  the  minute-men  on  their 
way,  who  fired  upon  them  from  behind  walls,  trees,  and  buildings.  Having  accom- 
plished tlieir  purpose,  and  killed  several  more  patriots  in  a  skirmish  there,  the 
royal  troops  hastily  retreated  to  Lexington.  The  country  was  now  thoroughly 
aroused  and  minute-men  were  gathering  by  scores.  Nothing  but  the  timely 
arrival  of  Lord  Percy  with  reinforcements,'  saved  the  eight  hundred  men  from 
total  destruction.  The  whole  body  noAv  retreated.  All  the  way  back  to 
Bunker's  Hill,''  in  Cbarlcstown,  the  troops  were  terrilily  assailed  by  the  patri- 
ots :  and  when,  the  fbllowing  morning,  they  crossed  over  to  Boston,  they  ascer- 
tained their  loss  to  be,  in  killed  and  wounded,  two  hundred  and  seventy-three. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  one  hundred 
and  three.' 

The  initial  blow  for  freedom  had  now  been  struck.  It  was  appalling  to 
friend  and  foe.  The  news  of  this  tragedy  spread  over  the  country  like  a  blaze 
of  lightning  from  a  midnight  cloud,  and  like  the  attendant  thunder-peal,  it 
aroused  all  hearts.  From  the  hills  and  valleys  of  New  England,  the  patriots 
went  forth  by  hundreds,  armed  anil  unarmed ;  and  before  the  close  of  the 
month  [April  1775],  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  were  forming  camps  and 
piling  fortifications  around  Boston,  from  Roxbury  to  the  river  Mystic,  deter- 
mined to  confine  the  fierce  tiger  of  war,  which  had  tasted  their  blood,  upon  that 
little  peninsula.  The  provincial  Congress,''  sitting  at  Watertown,  with  Dr. 
Warren  at  its  head,  worked  day  and  night  in  consonance  with  the  gathering 
army.  They  appointed  military  officers,  organized  a  commissariat  for  supplies, 
issued  bills  of  credit  for  the  payment  of  troops  (for  which  the  province  was 
pledged),  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars, 
and  declared  [May  5]  General  Gage  to  be  an  "  inveterate  enemy  "  of  the  peo- 
ple. And  as  the  intelligence  went  from  colony  to  colony,  the  people  in  each 
were  equally  aroused.  Arms  and  ammunition  were  seized  by  the  /Sons  nf 
Libertij,  provincial  Congresses  were  formed,  and  before  the  close  of  suninur, 
the  power  of  every  royal  governor,  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia,  was 
utterly  destroyed.  Everywhere  the  inhabitants  armed  in  defense  of  their 
liberties,  and  took  vigorous  measures  for  future  security. 

Some  aggressive  enterprises  were  undertaken  by  volunteers.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  the  seizure  of  the  strong  fortresses  of  Ticonderoga''  and 
Crown    Point,"  on  Lake   Champlain,    chiefly   by    Connecticut   and    Vermont 

■  '  Earl  Percy  was  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  'When  he  was  marching  out  of  Bos- 
ton, his  band  struck  up  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle,  in  derision.  He  saw  a  boy  at  Roxbury  making 
himself  very  merry  as  he  passed.  Percy  inquired  why  ho  was  so  merry.  "To  think,"  said  the  lad, 
"  how  you  will  dance  by-and-by  to  Chevy  Chase."  Percy  was  often  much  influenced  by  presenti- 
ments, and  the  words  of  the  boy  made  him  moody.  Percy  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Earl 
Percy  who  was  slam  in  the  battle  of  Chevij  Chase,  and  ho  felt  all  day  as  if  some  great  calamity 
might  befall  hini.  •  Page  235. 

'  Appropriate  monuments  have  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  slain,  at  Lexington,  Concord, 
and  Acton.  Davis,  the  commander  of  the  militia  at  Concord,  was  from  Acton,  and  so  were  most 
of  hLs  men.  The  estimated  value  of  the  property  destroyed  by  the  invaders,  was  as  follows :  la 
Concord,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars ;  in  Lexington,  eight  thousand  threa 
hundred  and  five  dollars;  in  Cambridge,  six  thousand  and  tea  dollars.  '  Paee  230. 

"  Page  196.  •  Page  2iXl. 
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i.iliti.i,  under  the  command  of  Colonels  Ethan  Allen  and  Benedict  Arnold. 
Ticonderoga  and  its  garrison  were  taken  possession  of  at  dawn,  on  the  10th  o<:' 
AJcj,  1775;'  and  two  days  afterward,  Colonel  Seth  Warner,  of  the  expedition, 
with  a  few  men,  captured  Crown  Point.  The  spoils  of  victory  taken  at  these 
two  posts,  consisting  of  almost  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  stores,  were  of  vast  consequence  to  the  Amer- 
icans. A  few  months  later  [March,  1776],  some  of  these  cannons  were  hurling 
death-shots  into  the  midst  of  the  British  troops  in  Boston." 

Having  repudiated  royal  authority,  the  peojile  of  Massachusetts  were  obe- 
dient to  their  chosen  rulers,  and  efficient  civil  government  was  duly  inaugur- 
ated. On  the  19th  of  May  [1775],  the  provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts 
clothed  the  Committee  of  Safety,  sitting  at  Cambridge,  with  full  powers  to 
regulate  the  operations  of  the  army.  Artemas  Ward  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief,  Richard  Gridley,°  chief  engineer,  and  Israel  Putnam,  John  Stark,  and 
other  veterans,  who  had  served  bravely  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  were 
appointed  to  important  commands.  The  military  genius  developed  in  that  old 
conflict,  was  now  brouglit  into  requisition.  Day  by  day  the  position  of  the 
British  army  became  more  perilous.  Fortunately  for  its  safety,  large  reinforce- 
ments, under  those  three  experienced  commanders.  Generals  Howe,  Clinton, 
and  Burgoyne,  arrived  on  the  25th  of  May.  It  was  timely :  and  then  the 
whole  British  force  in  Boston  amounted  to  about  twelve  thousand  men.  besides 
several  well-manned  vessels  of  war,  under  Admiral  Graves.  Gage  now  resolved 
to  attack  the  Americans  and  penetrate  the  country. 

Preparatory  to  an  invasion  of  the  province.  Gage  issued  a  proclamation 
[June  10,  1775],  declaring  all  Americans  inarms  to  be  rebels  and  traitors,  and 
ofiering  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  should  return  to  their  allegiance,  except  those 
arch-oifenders,  John  Hancock  and"  Samuel  Adams.'  These  he  intended  to 
seize  and  send  to  England  to  be  hanged.  The  vigilant  patriots,  aware  of  Gage's 
hostile  intentions,  strengthened  their  intrenchments  on  Boston  Neck,''  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  16th  of  June,  General  Ward  sent  Colonel  Prescott"  with  a 
detachment  of  one  thousand  men,  to  take  possession  of,  and  fortify.  Bunker's 
Hill,  in  Charlestown,  which  commanded  an  important  part  of  Boston  and  the 
surrounding  water.  By  mistake  they  ascended  Breed's  Hill,  within  cannon 
shot  of  the  city,  and  laboring  witli  pick  and  spade  all  that  night,  they  had  cast 
up  a  strong  redoubt'  of  earth,  on  the  summit  of  that  eminence,  before  the  Brit- 

■  AJlen  was  in  chief  command.  Havinp;  taken  possession  of  the  fort  .and  garrison  by  surprise, 
he  ascended  to  the  door  of  tlie  foramandaiit's  apartment,  and  awoke  Captain  De  La  Place,  by  heavy 
blows  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  The  ."ustonished  commander,  followed  by  his  wife,  came  to  the 
door.  He  knew  Allen.  "  Wliat  do  you  want?"  he  inquired.  "  I  want  you  to  surrender  this  fort," 
Allen  answered.  "By  what  authority  do  you  demand  it?"  asked  De  La  Place.  "By  the  Great 
Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress  I"  said  Allen,  witli  the  voice  of  a  Stentor.  The  captain  sub- 
mitted, and  the  fortress  became  a  possession  of  the  patriots.  '  Page  247. 

=  Note  1,  page  138.  '  Note  1.  page  221.  ^  Note  .S,  page  229. 

"  William  Prescott  was  bom  at  Rroton,  Massachusetts,  in  1726.  lie  was  ot  Louisburg  [page 
137]  in  1745.  After  the  battle  of  Bunker's  HUl,  he  served  under  Gates,  until  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne.  when  he  left  the  army.     He  died  in  1795. 

'  A  redoubt  is  a  small  firtification  generally  composed  of  earth,  and  having  very  few  features 
of  a  regular  fort,  e.Kcept  its  arrangement  l!ir  tlie  use  of  cannons  and  muskets.     They  are  oftes  tsm- 
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ish  were  aware  of  their  presence.     Gage  and  liis  ofBcers  were  greatly  astonished 
at  the  apparition  of  this  military  work,  at  the  dawn  of  the  17th. 

The  British  generals  were  not  only  astonished,  but  alarmed,  and  at  once 
perceived  the  necessity  for  driving  the  Americans  from  this  commanding 
position,  before  they  should  plant  a  heavy  battery  there,  for  in  that  event, 
Boston  must  he  evacuated  before  sunrise.  The  drums  beat 
to  arms,  and  soon  the  city  was  in  a  great  tumult.  The  im- 
minent danger  converted  many  Tories  nito  piofe^sedly 
warm  Whigs,  for  the  days  of  Biitish  :u1l  i)i[)tued  to  be 
closinc.  Every  eminence  and  locit  in  Boston 
swarmed  with  people 
[June  17,  1775],  a 
heavy  cannonade  was 
opened  upon  the  re- 
doubt, from  a  Ijattery 
on  Copp's  Ilill,  in 
Boston,"  and  from  the 
shipping  in  the  har- 
lior,  but  with  very 
little  effect.  Hour 
after  hour  the  patriots 
toiled  on  in  the  com- 
pletion of  their  work, 
and  at  noon-day.  theii 
task  was  finished,  and  they  laid  aside  their  implements  of  labor  for  knapsacks 
and  muskets.  General  Howe,  with  General  Pigot,  and  three  thousand  men, 
crossed  the  Charles  River  at  the  same  time,  to  Morton's  Point,  at  the  foot  of 
the  eastern  slope  of  Breed's  Ilill,  formed  his  troops  into  two  columns,  and 
marched  slowly  to  attack  the  redoubt.  Although  the  British  commenced  firing 
cannons  soon  after  they  began  to  ascend  the  hill,  and  the  great  guns  of  the 
ships,  and  the  battery  on  Copp's  Hill,  poured  an  incessant  storm  upon  the 
redoubt,  the  Americans  kept  perfect  silence  until  they  had  approached  within 
close  musket  shot.  Hardly  an  American  could  be  seen  by  the  slowly  approach- 
mg  enemy,  yet  behind  those  rude  mounds  of  earth,  lay  fifteen  hundred  deter- 
mined men,"  ready  to  pour  deadly  volleys  of  musket-balls  upon  the  foe,  when 
their  commanders  should  order  them. 


PL.\fr  OF  bunker's  hill  b.vtti.e. 
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porary  structures,  cast  up  iu  the  progress  of  a  siege,  or  a  protracted  battle.  The  diagram  ,-1,  on  the 
map.  sliow.s  the  form  of  the  redoubt,  a  is  the  entrance. 

'  Tliat  portion  of  Copp's  Hill,  wliere  the  British  battery  was  constructed,  is  a  burial-ground,  in 
wliich  lie  many  of  the  earlier  residents  of  that  city.  Among  them,  the  Mather  family,  distinguished 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Gommonw(.'alth.     See  page  13:!. 

"  During  the  forenoon,  General  Putnam  had  been  busy  in  forwarding  reinforcements  for  Pres- 
cott,  and  wlien  the  battle  began,  about  five  hundred  had  been  added  to  the  detachment.  Yet  he 
found  it  difBcult  to  urge  many  of  the  raw  recruits  forward ;  and  after  the  war,  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
arise  in  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation,  acknowl- 
edge  the  sin  of  swearing  on  that  occasion.  He  partially  justified  himself  by  saying,  "  It  was  almost 
enough  to  make  an  angel  swear,  to  see  the  cowards  refiise  to  secure  a  viotiiry  so  nearly  won." 
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It  was  now  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  When  the  British  column  was 
within  ten  rods  of  the  redoubt,  Prescott  shouted  Fire!  and  instantly  whole 
platoons  of  the  assailants  were  prostrated  by  well-aimed  bullets.'  The  survivors 
fell  back  in  great  confusion,  but  were  soon  rallied  for  a  second  attack.  They 
were  again  repulsed,  with  heavy  loss,  and  while  scattering  in  all  directions, 
General  Clinton  arrived  with  a  few  followers,  and  joined  Howe,  as  a  volunteer. 
The  fugitives  were  again  rallied,  and  they  rushed  up  to  the  redoubt  in  the  face 
of  a  galling  fire.  For  ten  minutes  the  battle  raged  fearfully,  and,  in  the  mean 
while,  Charlestown,  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence,  having  been  fired  by  a  carcass' 
from  Copp's  Hill,'  sent  up  dense  columns  of  smoke,  which  completely  enveloped 
the  belligerents.  The  firing  in  the  redoubt  soon  grew  weaker,  for  the  ammu- 
nition of  the  Americans  had  become  exhausted.  It  ceased  altogether,  and  then 
the  British  scaled  the  bank  and  compelled  the  Americans  to  retreat,  while  they 
fought  fiercely  with  clubbed  muskets.*  Overpowered,  they  fled  across  Charles- 
town  Neck,'  gallantly  covered  by  Putnam  and  a  few  brave  men,  and  under  that 
commander,  they  took  position  on  Prospect  Hill,  and  fortified  it.  The  British 
took  possession  of  Bunker's  Hill,"  and  erected  a  fortification  there.  There  was 
absolutely  no  victory  in  the  case.  Completely  exhausted,  both  parties  sought 
rest,  and  hostilities  ceased  for  a  time.  The  Americans  had  lost,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  loss  of  the 
British  from  like  causes,  was  almost  eleven  hundred.'  This  was  the  first  real 
battle'  of  the  Revolution,  and  lasted  almost  two  hours. 

Terrible  for  the  people  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  were  the  events  of  that  bright 
and  cloudless,  and  truly  beautiful  June  day.  All  the  morning,  as  we  have 
observed,  and  during  the  fierce  conflict,  roofs,  steeples,  and  every  high  place,  in 
and  around  the  city,  were  filled  with  anxious  spectators.  Almost  every  family 
had  a  representative  among  the  combatants ;  and  in  an  agony  of  suspense, 
mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters,  gazed  upon  the  scene.      Many  a  loved 


'  Prescott  ordered  his  men  to  aim  at  the  waistbands  of  the  British,  and  to  pick  off  their  officers, 
whoso  fine  clothes  would  distinguish  them.  It  is  said  that  men,  at  the  first  onset  in  battle,  always 
fire  too  hif(h,  hence  tlie  order  to  aim  at  the  waistbands. 

'  A  carcass  is  a  hoUow  case,  formed  of  ribs  of  iron  covered  with  cloth  or  metal,  with  holes  in  it. 
Being  filled  with  combustibles  and  set  on  fire,  it  is  thrown  from  a  mortar,  like  a  bomb-shell,  upon 
the  roofs  of  buildings,  and  ignites  tliem.  A  bomb-shell  is  a  hollow  ball  with  an  orifice,  filled  with 
powder  (sometimes  mi.xed  with  slugs  of  iron),  which  is  ignited  by  a  slow  match  when  fired,  explodes, 
and  its  fragments  produce  terrible  destruction.  '  See  map  on  page  235. 

'  Most  of  the  American  muskets  were  destitute  of  bayonets,  and  they  used  the  large  end  as 
clulis.     This  is  a  last  resort. 

*■  Cliarlestown,  like  Boston,  is  on  a  penins\ila,  almost  surrounded  by  water  and  a  marsh.  The 
Nock  was  a  narrow  causeway,  connecting  it  witli  the  main.  Charlestown  was  a  flourishing  rival  of 
Boston,  at  the  time  of  the  battle.  It  was  then  completely  destroyed.  Six  hundred  buildings  per- 
ished in  the  flames.  Burgovne,  speaking  of  tlie  battle  and  conflagration,  said,  it  was  the  most  awful 
and  sublime  sight  ho  had  ever  witnessed. 

'  As  the  iiattlo  took  place  on  Breeds,  and  not  on  Bunker's  Hill,  the  former  name  "hould 
have  been  given  to  it ;  but  the  name  of  Bunker's  Hill  has  become  too  sacred  in  the  records  of  patriot- 
ism to  be  changed. 

'  The  provincial  Conprress  estimated  the  loss  at  about  fifteen  hundred ;  General  Gage  reported 
one  thousanil  and  flfty-ibur.  Of  the  Americans,  only  one  hundred  and  fifteen  were  killed ;  the 
remainder  were  woumlcd  or  made  prisoners. 

'  A  battle  is  a  conthet  carried  on  by  large  bodies  of  troops,  according  to  the  rules  of  military 
tactics;  a  skirmish  is  a  sudden  and  irregular  fight  between  a  few  troops. 
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one  perished ;  and  there  the  country  lost  one  of  its  most  promising  children, 
and  freedom  a  devoted  champion.  Dr.  ^Varren,  who 
had  just  been  appointed  major-general,  had  crossed 
Charlestown  Neck  in  the  midst  of  flying  balls  from  the 
British  shipping,  and  reached  the  redoubt  on  Breed's 
Hill,  at  the  moment  when  the  enemy  scaled  its  banks. 
He  was  killed  by  a  musket  ball,  while  retreating. 
Buried  where  he  fell,  near  the  redoubt.,  the  tall  Bunker 
Hill  monument  of  to-day,  standing  on  that  spot,  com- 
memorates his  death,  as  well  as  the  patriotism  of  his 
countrymen.  ^  j,,^^,,,„  ^^.^^,,^^. 

The  storm  was  not  confined  to  the  east.  While 
these  events  were  occurring  in  New  England,  the  Revolution  was  making  rapid 
progress  elsewhere.  Even  before  the  tragedy  at  Lexington  and  Concord, 
Patrick  Henry"  had  again  aroused  his  countrymen  by  his  eloquence,  and  in  the 
Virginia  Assembly,  convened  at  Richmond,  on  the  23d  of  March,  1775,  he 
concluded  a  masterly  speech  with  that  noted  sentiment,  which  became  the  war- 
cry  of  the  patriots,  "Give  me  Liberty,  or  give  me  Death!"'  When, 
twenty-six  days  later  [April  20],  Governor  Dunmore,  by  ministerial  command,' 
seized  and  conveyed  on  board  a  British  vessel  of  war,  a  quantity  of  gunpowder 
belonging  to  the  colony,  that  same  inflexible  patriot  went  at  the  head  of  armed 
citizens,  and  demanded  and  received  from  the  royal  representative,  full  restitu- 
tion. And  before  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  the  exasperated  people  had 
driven  Dunmore'  from  his  palace  at  Williamsburg  [June],  and  he  was  a  refugee, 
shorn  of  political  power,  on  board  a  British  man-of-war  in  the  York  River. 

Further  south,  still  bolder  steps  had  been  taken.  The  people  in  the  inte- 
rior of  North  Carolina,  where  the  Regulator  Movement  occurred  four  years 
earlier,  asserted  their  dignity  and  their  rights  as  freemen,  in  a  way  that  aston- 
ished even  the  most  sanguine  and  determined  patriots  elsewhere.  A  convention 
of  delegates  chosen  by  the  people,  assembled  at  Charlotte,  in  IMecklenberg 
county,  in  May,  1775,  and  by  a  series  of  resolutions,  they  virtually  declared 
their  constituents  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  ^  organized 
local  government,  and  made  provisions  for  military  defense.  In  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  also,  arms  and  ammunition  had  been  seized  by  the  people,  and 
all  royal  authority  was  repudiated. 

While  the  whole  country  was  excited  by  the  rising  rebellion,  and  on  the 

'  Joseph  ■Warren  was  born  in  Roxbury,  in  1740.  He  was  at  the  head  of  liis  profession  as  a 
physician,  when  the  events  of  the  approaching  revolution  brought  him  into  public  life.  He  was 
thirty-five  years  of  age  when  he  died.     His  remains  rest  in  St.  Paul's  church,  in  Boston. 

^  Note  1,  page  214.  '  Note  1,  page  232. 

'  Dunmore  was  strongly  suspected  of  a  desire  to  have  the  hostile  Indians  west  of  the  ABegha- 
nk'S  annihilate  the  Virginia  troops  sent  against  them  in  the  summer  of  1774.  They  suffered  ter- 
rible loss  in  a  battle  at  Point  Pleasant  on  the  Ohio,  in  October  of  that  year,  in  consequence  of  tho 
failure  of  promised  aid  from  Dunmore.     They  subdued  tlie  Indians,  however. 

'  This  "  Declaration  of  Independence,"  as  it  is  called,  was  made  about  thirteen  months  previous 
to  the  general  Declaration  put  fortli  by  the  Continental  Congress,  and  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina.  It  consisted  of  a  series  of  twenty  resolutions,  and  was  read,  from  time  to 
time,  to  other  gathermgs  of  the  people,  after  the  convention  at  Gharlotta 
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very  day  [May  10]  when  Allen  and  Arnold  took  Ticonderoga, '  the  Second 
Continental  Congress  convened  at  Philadelphia.  Notwithstanding  New 
England  was  in  a  blaze  of  war,  royal  authority  had  virtually  ceased  in  all  the 
colonies,  and  the  conflict  for  independence  had  actually  begun,"  that  august 
body  held  out  to  Great  Britain  a  loyal,  open  hand  of  reconciliation.  Congress 
sent  [July,  1775]  a  most  loyal  petition  to  the  king,  and  conciliatory  addresses 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  same  time  they  said  firmly,  '•  We  have 
counted  the  cost  of  this  contest,  and  find  nothing  so  dreadful  as  voluntary 
slavery."  They  did  not  foolishly  lose  present  advantages  in  waiting  for  a  reply, 
but  pressed  forward  in  the  work  of  public  security.  Having  resolved  on  armed 
resistance,  they  voted  to  raise  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men ;  and  two  days 
before  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  [June  15,  1775],  they  elected  George 
Washington  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  raised,  or  to  be  raised,  for 
the  defense  of  the  colonies.'  That  destined  Father  of  his  Country,  was  then 
forty-three  years  of  age.  They  also  adopted  the  incongruous  mass  of  undis- 
ciplined troops  at  Boston,''  as  a  Continental  Army,  and  appointed  general 
oiBcers'^  to  assist  Washington  in  its  organization  and  future  operations. 

General  Washington  took  command  of  the  army  at  Cambridge,  on  the  3d 
of  July,  and  with  the  efficient  aid  of  General  Gates',  who  was  doubtless  the  best 
disciplined  soldier  then  in  the  field,  order  was  soon  brought  out  of  great  con- 
fusion, and  the  Americans  were  prepared  to  commence  a  regular  siege  of  the 
British  army  in  Boston.'  To  the  capture  or  expulsion  of  those  troops,  the 
efforts  of  Washington  were  mainly  directed  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1775.  Fortifications  were  built,  a  thorough  organization  of  the  army  was 
effected,  and  all  that  industry  and  skill  could  do,  with  such  material,  in  perfect- 
ing arrangements  for  a  strong  and  fatal  blow,  was  accomplished.      The  army, 


'  Page  234.  '  Page  232. 

'  Wasliington  was  a  delegate  in  Congress  from  Virginia,  and  his  appointment  was  wholly  unex- 
pected to  liim.  Wlien  tlie  time  came  to  choose  a  commander-in-cliief,  John  Adams  arose,  and  after 
a  brief  speed),  in  which  lie  delineated  the  qualities  of  the  man  whom  he  tliought  best  titled  (or  the 
important  service,  he  expressed  his  intenton  to  propose  a  member  from  Virginia  for  the  office  of 
generalissimo.  All  present  understood  tlie  allusion,  and  the  next  day,  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Mary- 
land, nominated  Colonel  Washington,  and  he  was,  by  unanimous  vote,  elected  commander-in-chieC 
At  the  s;ime  time  Congress  resolved  that  they  would  "  maintain  and  assist  liim,  and  adliere  to  him, 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty.''  When  President  Hancock 
announced  to  Wasliington  his  apijointment,  he  modestly,  and  with  great  dignity,  signified  his  accept- 
ance in  the  following  terms:  "  llr.  President — Though  I  am  truly  stnsible  of  the  high  honor  done 
me,  in  this  appointment,  yet  I  feci  great  distress,  from  a  consciousness  that  my  abilities  and  military 
experience  may  not  Ijo  equal  *o  tlie  extensive  and  important  trust.  However,  as  tlie  Congress 
desire  it,  I  will  enter  upon  the  momentous  duty,  and  exert  every  power  I  possess  in  their  service, 
and  for  the  support  of  the  glorious  anise.  I  bog  they  will  accept  my  most  cordial  thanks  for  this 
distinguished  testimony  of  their  approbation.  But  lest  some  unlucky  event  sliould  happen,  unfavor- 
alile  to  my  reputation,  I  beg  it  may  be  remembered  liy  every  gcnili-man  in  tliis  room,  that  I,  this 
ilay,  declare  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  tliink  myself  equal  to  the  command  I  am  honored 
with.  As  to  pay,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Congress  that,  as  no  pecuniary  consideration  could 
liave  tempted  me  to  accept  the  arduous  employment,  at  the  expense  of  my  domestic  ease  and  hap- 
piness, I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit  from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  expenses. 
Those,  I  doubt  not.  they  will  discliarge,  and  tliat  is  all  I  desire."  *  Page  232. 

'  Arteinas  Ward,  Cliarles  Lee,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Israel  Putnam,  were  appointed  major- 
genvrak;  Horatio  GaXr-s,(ulJutanl-cjeiier<il;  and  Setli  Pomeroy,  Rlcliard  Monti^omerj'.  David  Wooster, 
William  Heath,  Joseph  Spencer,  John  Thomas,  John  Sullivan,  and  Nathaniel  Green  (all  New 
England  men),  brigadier-generals.  °  Page  232. 
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fourteen  thousand  strong  at  the  close  of  the  year,  extended  from  Roxbjiry  on 
the  richt,  to  Prospect  Hill,  two  miles  north-west  of  Breed's  Hill,  on  the  left. 
The  right  was  commanded  by  General  ^Var(l,  the  left  by  General  Lee.  The 
centre,  at  Cambridge,  was  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  commander-in- 
chief. 


'^/ -Ot-^^y^^^^ 


At  the  close  of  May,  Congress  sent  an  affectionate  address  to  the  people  of 
Canada.  They  were  cordially  invited  to  join  their  Anglo-American'  neighbors' 
in  efforts  to  obtain  redress  of  grievances,  but  having  very  little  sympathy  in 
language,  religion,  or  social  condition  with  them,  they  refused,  and  were  neces- 
sarily considered  positive  supporters  of  the  royal  cause.  The  capture  of  the 
two  fortresses  on  Lake  Champlain^  [Mayj  I'^'i'S],  having  opened  the  way  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  a  well-devised  plan  to  take  possession  of  that  province  and  pre- 
vent its  becoming  a  place  of  rendezvous  and  supply  of  invading  armies  from 
Great  Britain,  was  matured  by  Congress  and  the  commander-in-chief.'     To 


'  Note  1,  page  193. 

'  The  Congress  of  1774,  made  an  appe.al  To  the  inhabitants  of  Qv£hec,  in  which  was  clearly  set 
forth  the  grievances  of  the  colonists,  and  an  invitation  to  fraternize  with  those  already  in  union. 

"  Page  234. 

*  A  committee  of  Congress,  consisting  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Thoma.s  Lynch,  and  Benjamin  Harrison, 
went  to  Cambridge,  in  August,  and  there  the  plan  of  the  campaign  against  Canada  was  arranged. 
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accomplish  this,  a  body  of  New  York  and  New  England  troops  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  Generals  Schuyler'  and  Montgomery,"  and  ordered  to 
proceed  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  to  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Had  Congress  listened  to  the  earnest  advice  of  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  to 
invade  Canada  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point, 
the  result  of  the  expedition  would  doubtless  have  been  very  diiferent,  for  at  that 
time  the  British  forces  in  the  province  were  few,  and  they  had  made  no  prepar- 
ations for  hostilities.  It  was  near  the  close  of  August  before  the  invading  army 
appeared  before  St.  John  on  the  Sorel,  the  first  military  post  within  the  Cana- 
dian line.  Deceived  in  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  garrison  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Canadians  and  the  neighboring  Indians,  Schuyler  fell  back 
to  Isle  Aux  Noix,^  and  after  making  preparations  to  fortify  it,  he  hastened  to 
Ticonderoga  to  urge  forward  more  troops.  Sickness  compelled  him  to  return 
to  Albany,  and  the  whole  command  devolved  upon  Montgomery,  his  second  in 
command.  That  energetic  officer  did  not  remain  long  within  his  island  intrench- 
ments,  and  toward  the  close  of  September,  he  laid  siege  to  St.  John.  The  gar- 
rison maintained  an  obstinate  resistance  for  more  than  a  month,  and  Montgomery 
twice  resolved  to  abandon  it.  During  the  siege,  small  detachments  of  brave 
men  went  out  upon  daring  enterprises.  One,  of  eighty  men,  under  Colonel 
Etlian  Allen,'  pushed  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  attacked  Montreal  [Sep- 
tember 25,  1775],  then  garrisoned  by  quite  a  strong  force  under  General 
Prescott.'  This  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  John  Brown,  who  was 
to  cross  the  river  with  his  party,  a  little  above,  and  co-operate  with  Allen.  He 
failed  to  do  so,  and  disa,ster  ensvied.  Allen  and  his  party  were  defeated,  and 
he  was  made  prisoner  and,  with  several  of  his  men,  was  sent  to  England  in  irons. 
Another  expedition  under  Colonel  Bedell,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  more  suc- 
cessful. They  captured  the  strong  fort  (but  feclde  garrison)  at  Chambly 
[October  30],  a  few  miles  north  of  St.  John ;  and  at  about  the  same  time,  Sir 
Guy  Carleton,  governor  of  Canada,  with  a  reinforcement  for  the  garrison  of  St. 
John,  was  repulsed  [November  1]  by  a  party  under  Colonel  Warner,  at 
Longueil,  nearly  opposite  Montreal.  These  events  alarmed  Preston,  the  com- 
mander of  St.  John,  and  he  surrendered  that  post  to  Montgomery,  on  the  3d  of 
November. 

When  the  victory  was  complete,  the  Americans  pressed  on  toward  Mont- 


'  Philip  Schuyler  was  bom  at  Albany,  New  York,  in  1733,  and  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men  of  his  time.  He  was  a  captain  under  Sir  WilUam  Jolinson  [paffe  190]  in  1755,  and  wa.s  active 
in  the  public  service,  chietly  in  civil  affairs,  from  that  time  until  the  Revolution.  Durinp:  that 
struggle,  he  was  very  prominent,  and  after  the  war,  was  almost  continually  engaged  in  public  life, 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1S04. 

^  Richard  Montgomery  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1737.  He  was  with  Wolfe,  at  Quebec  [page 
201],  and  afterward  married  a  sister  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  and  settled  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
He  gave  promise  of  great  military  ability,  when  death  ended  his  career.     See  portrait  on  page  2-12. 

'  Note  8,  paop  197. 

'  Etlian  Allen  was  liom  in  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut.  He  went  to  Vermont  at  an  eariy 
age,  and  in  1770  was  one  of  the  bold  leaders  there  in  the  oppo.^ition  of  the  settlers  to  the  territorial 
claims  of  New  York.  He  w:is  never  engaged  in  active  military  services  after  his  capture.  He  died 
in  Vermont  in  Febmary,  1789,  and  his  remains  lie  in  a  cemetery  two  miles  from  Burlington,  near 
the  Winooski.  '  Page  271. 
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real.  Governor  Carleton,  conscious  of  his  weakness,  immediately  retreated  on 
board  one  of  the  vessels  of  a  small  fleet  lying  in  the  river,  and  escaped  to  Que- 
bec; and  on  the  following  day  [November  13],  Montgomery  entered  the  city 
in  triumph.  He  treated  the  people  humanely,  gained  their  respect,  and  with 
the  woolen  clothing  found  among  the  spoils,  he  commenced  preparing  his  sol- 
diers for  the  rigors  of  a  Canadian  winter.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  by 
delays.  Although  all  their  important  posts  in  Canada  were  in  possession  of  the 
patriots,  yet,  Montgomery  truly  said,  in  a  letter  to  Congress,  "  till  Quebec  is 
taken,  Canada  is  unconquered."  Impressed  with  this  idea,  he  determined  to 
push  forward  to  the  capital,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and 
the  desertion  of  his  troops.  Winter  frosts  were  binding  the  waters,  and  blind- 
ing snow  was  mantling  the  whole  country. 

The  spectacle  presented  by  this  little  army,  in  the  midst  of  discouragements 
of  every  kind,  was  one  of  great  moral  grandeur.  Yet  it  was  not  alone  at  that 
perilous  hour ;  for  while  this  expedition,  so  feeble  in  number  and  supplies,  was 
on  its  way  to  achieve  a  great  purpose,  another,  consisting  of  a  thousand  men, 
under  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold,"  had  left  Cambridge  [Sept.,  1775],  and  was 
making  its  way  through  the  deep  wilderness  by  the  Kennebec  and  Chaudiere' 
Rivers,  to  join  Montgomery  before  the  walls  of  Quebec.  That  expedition  was 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  on  record.  For  thirty-two  days  they  traversed  a 
gloomy  wilderness,  without  meeting  a  human  being.  Frost  and  snow  were 
upon  the  ground,  and  ice  was  upon  the  surface  of  tlie  marshes  and  the  streams, 
which  they  were  compelled  to  traverse  and  ford,  sometimes  arm-pit  deep  in 
water  and  mud.  Yet  they  murmured  not ;  and  even  women  followed  in  their 
train.'  After  enduring  incredible  toils  and  hardships,  exposed  to  intense  cold 
and  biting  hunger,  they  arrived  at  Point  Levi,'  opposite  Quebec,  on  the  9th  of 
November.  Four  days  afterward  [Nov.  13],  and  at  about  the  same  time  when 
Montgomery  entered  Montreal,  the  intrepid  Arnold,  with  only  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  half-naked  men,  not  more  than  four  hundred  muskets,  and  no  artil- 
lery, crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Wolfe's  Cove,"  ascended  to  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,'  and  boldly  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  city  and  garrison  within  the 
massive  walls.  Soon  the  icy  winds,  and  intelligence  of  an  intended  sortie'  from 
the  garrison,  drove  Arnold  from  his  bleak  encampment,  and  he  ascended  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  Point  an  Trembles,  twenty  miles  above  Quebec,  and  there 

'  Paije  234.  ''  Pronounced  S!io-de-are. 

'  Judge  Henry,  of  Pennsylvania,  then  a  young  man,  accompanied  the  expedition.  He  wrote 
an  account  of  the  siege  of  Quebec,  and  in  it  he  mentions  the  wives  of  Sergeant  Grier  and  oi  a  pri- 
vate soldier,  who  accompanied  them.  "Entering  the  ponds,"  he  says,  "and  brealiing  the  ice  hero 
and  there  with  the  butts  of  our  guns,  and  our  feet,  we  were  soon  waist-deep  in  mud  and  water.  Aa 
is  generally  the  case  with  youths,  it  came  to  my  mind  that  a  better  path  might  be  found  than  that 
of  the  more  elderly  guide.  Attempting  tliis,  the  water  in  a  trice  cooling  my  arm-pit.s,  made  me 
gladly  return  in  the  file.  Now,  Mrs.  Grier  h.ad  got  before  me.  My  mind  was  humbled,  yet  aston- 
ished, at  the  exertions  of  this  good  woman."  Like  the  soldiers,  she  waded  through  the  deep  waters 
and  the  mud. 

'  Page  201.  Several  men  who  were  afterward  prominent  actors  in  the  Revolution,  accompanied 
Arnold  in  this  expedition.  Among  them,  also,  was  Aaron  Burr,  then  a  youtli  of  twenty,  who  was 
afterward  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  '  Page  202.  "  Page  202. 

'  This  is  a  French  term,  significant  of  a  sudden  sally  of  troops  from  a  besieged  city  or  fortress 
to  attack  the  besiegers.     See  page  434. 
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awaited  the  arrival  of  Montgomery.  These  brave  generals  met  on  the  1st  of 
December  [1775],  and  -woolen  clothes  which  Montgomery  brought  from  Mont- 
real, were  placed  on  the  shivering  limbs  of  Arnold's  troops.  The  united  forces, 
about  nine  hundred  strong,  then  marched  to  Quebec. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  December  when  the  Americans  reached 
Quebec,  and  the  ne.xt  morning  early,  Montgomery  sent  a  letter  to  Carleton.  by 
a  flag,'  demanding  an  immediate  surrender.  The  flag  was  fired  upon,  and  the 
invaders  were  defied.  With  a  few  light  cannons  and  some  mortars,  and  ex- 
posed to  almost  daily  snow-storms  in  the  open  fields,  the  Americans  besieged 
the  city  for  three  weeks.  Success  appearing  only  in  assault,  that  measure  was 
agreed  upon,  and  before  dawn,  on  the  morning  of  the  Inst 
day  ' ';'  the  year  [Dec.  31,  1775],  while  snow  was  falling 
thickly,  the  attempt  was  made.  IMontgomery  had  formed 
his  little  army  into  four  columns,  to  assail  the  city  at  diffcT- 
ent  points.  One  of  these,  under  Arnold,  was  to  attack  the 
lower  town,  and  march  along  the  St.  Charles  to  join  another 
division,  under  Montgomery,  who  was  to  approach  by  way 
of  Cape  Diamond,"  and  the  two  were  to  attempt  a  forced  pass- 
age uito  the  city,  through  Prescott  Gate.'  At  the  same 
time,  the  other  two  columns,  under  Majors  Livingston  and 
Brown,  were  to  make  a  feigned  attack  upon  t'-e  uppe  own,  from  the  Plains 
of  Atiraham.  In  accordance  with  this  plan,  Montgom  .y  descended  Wolfe's 
Ravine,  and  marched  carefully  along  the  ice-strewn  beach,  toward  a  pallisade 
and  battery  at  Cape  Diamond.  At  the  head  of  his  men,  in  the  face  of  the 
driving  snow,  he  had  passed  the  pallisade  unopposed, 
when  a  single  discharge  of  a  cannon  from  the  battery, 
loaded  with  grape-shot,''  killed  him  instantly,  and  slew 
several  of  his  oflicers,  among  whom  were  his  two  aids, 
McPherson  and  Cheeseman.  His  followers  instantly  re- 
treated. In  the  mean  while,  Arnold  had  been  severely 
wounded,  while  attacking  a  barrier  on  the  St.  Charles, ^ 
and  the  command  of  his  division  devolved  upon  Captain 
Morgan,"  whose  expert  riflemen,  with  Lamb's  artillery, 
forced  their  way  into  the  lower  town.  After  a  contest 
of  several  hours,  the  Americans,  under  Morgan,  were  obliged  to  surrender  them- 


WALLS  OF  QUEBEC. 


GEN'ER,\L    MOXTGOMEEY. 


'  Messengers  are  sent  from  army  to  army  with  a  white  flag,  indicating  a  desire  for  a  peaceful 
interview.  These  flags,  by  common  consent,  are  respected,  and  it  is  considered  an  outrage  to  fire 
on  the  bearer  of  one.    Tlie  Americans  were  regarded  as  rebels,  and  undeserving  the  usual  courtesy. 

^  The  high  rocky  promontory  on  wliich  the  citadel  stands. 

°  Prescott  Gate  is  on  the  St.  Lawrence  side  of  tlie  town,  and  there  bars  Mountain-street  in  its 
sinuous  way  from  the  water  up  into  the  walled  city.  The  above  diagram  shows  the  plan  of  the  city 
walls,  and  relative  positions  of  tbe  several  gates  mentioned.  A  is  the  St  Charles  River,  B  tlie  St. 
L.an-rence,  a  Wolfe  and  Montcalm's  monument  [page  202],  b  the  place  where  Montgomery  fell,  c 
the  place  where  Arnold  was  wounded. 

'  These  are  small  balls  confined  in  a  cluster,  and  tlien  discharged  at  once  from  a  cannon.  They 
scatter,  and  do  great  execution. 

'  This  was  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  below  the  present  grand  battery,  near  St.  Paul's-street. 

'  Afterward  the  famous  General  Morgan,  whose  rifle  corps  became  so  renowned,  and  who  gained 
►♦lo  victory  at  The  Cowpens,  in  the  winter  of  1781.     See  page  331. 
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selves  prisoners  of  war.  The  whole  loss  of  the  Americans,  under  iMontgomery 
and  Arnold,  in  this  assault,  was  about  one  hundred  and  sixty.  The  British 
loss  was  only  about  twenty  killed  and  wounded. 

Colonel  Arnold,  with  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  retired  to  Sillery,  where 
he  formed  a  camji,  and  passed  a  rigorous  Canadian  winter.  He  was  relieved 
from  chief  command  by  General  Wooster,'  on  the  1st  of  April,  who  came 
down  from  Montreal  with  reinforcements,  when  another  ineffectual  attempt 
was  made  to  capture  Quebec.  When,  a  month  afterward.  General  Thomas 
took  the  chief  command  [May,  1776],  Carleton  was  receiving  strong  reinforce- 
ments from  England,  and  the  patriots  were  compelled  to  abau'ion  all  hope  of 
conquering  Canada.  They  were  obliged  to  retreat  so  hastily  before  the  over- 
whelming forces  of  Carleton,  that  they  left  their  stores  and  sick  behind  them." 
Abandoning  one  post  after  another,  the  Americans  were  driven  entirely  out 
of  Canada  by  the  middle  of  June. 

The  Virginians  were  rolling  on  the  car  of  the  Revolution  witli  a  firm  and 
steady  hand,  while  the  patriots  were  suffering  defeats  and  disappointments  at 
the  North.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  the  people  of  Williams- 
burg, then  the  capital  of  Virginia,  had  driven  Lord  Dunniore,  the  royal  gov- 
ernor, away  from  his  palace,  to  take  refuge  on  board  a  ship  of  war.'  He  was 
the  first  royal  representative  who  "  abdicated  government,"  and  he  was  greatly 
exasperated  because  he  was  compelled  to  do  so  in  a  very  humiliating  numuer. 
From  that  vessel  he  sent  letters,  messages,  and  addresses  to  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses,*  and  received  the  same  in  return.  Each  exhibited  much  spirit. 
Finally,  in  the  autumn,  the  governor  i^roceeded  to  Norfolk  with  the  fleet,  and, 
collecting  a  force  of  Tories  and  negroes,  commenced  depredations  in  lower  Vir- 
ginia. With  the  aid  of  some  British  vessels,  he  a' tacked  Hampton,  near  Old 
Point  Comfort,''  on  the  2-lth  of  October,  and  was  repulsed.  He  then  declared 
open  war.  The  Virginia  militia  flew  to  arms,  aud  in  a  severe  battle,  fought  on 
the  lull  of  December,  at  the  Great  Bridge,  near  the  Dismal  Swamp,  twelve 
niiles  from  Norfolk,  Dunmore  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  seek  safety  with 
the  British  shipping  in  Norfolk  harbor.  In  that  battle,  the  regiment  of  men, 
chiefly  from  Culpepper  county,  raised  by  Patrick  Henry,  and  at  the  head  of 
whom  he  demanded  payment  for  the  powder  removed  from  Williamsburg,'^  did 
very  important  service.' 

'  Page  270. 

^  General  Tliomas  was  seized  irith  the  small-pox.  irhich  had  been  raging  some  time  in  the 
American  camp,  and  died  at  Chamblv  on  the  SOtU  of  May.  He  was  a  native  of  Plymouth,  Mass., 
and  was  one  of  the  lirst  eight  brigadiers  appointed  by  Congress  [note  5.  page  'SiS].  Carleton 
treated  the  prisoners  and  sick  with  great  humanity.  He  afterward,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  be- 
came Lord  Dorchester.    He  died  in  1808,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

»  P^vge  237.  *  Page  71.  '       '  Page  64.  «  Page  237. 

'  This  regiment  had  adopted  a  flag  with  the  significant  device  of  a  coiled 
rattle-snake,  seen  in  the  engraving.  This  device  was  upon  many  flags  in  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  Revolution.  The  expression,  •'  Don't  tread  on  me,'' 
had  a  double  signification.  It  might  be  said  in  a  supplicating  tone,  "  Don't 
tread  on  me;"  or  menacingly,  "Don't  tread  on  me."  The  soldiers  were 
dressed  in  green  hunting-shirts,  with  Henry's  words,  Libekty  ok  Death 
[page  237],  in  large  white  letters  on  their  bosoms.  They  had  bucks'  tails 
iu  their  hats,  and  in  their  belts  tomahawks  and  scalping-knives.  Their 
fierce  appearance  alarmed  the  people,  as  they  marched  through  the  country. 
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Five  days  af.er  the  battle  at  the  Great  Bridge,  the  A''irginians.  under 
Colonel  AVoodford,  entered  Norfolk  in  triumph  [Dec.  14,  1775J,  and  the  next 
morning  they  were  joined  by  Colonel  Robert  Howe,'  with  a  North  Carolina 
regiment,  when  the  latter  assumed  the  general  command.  Dunmore  was  greatly 
exasperated  by  these  reverses,  and,  in  revenge,  he  caused  Norfolk  to  be  burned 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  January,  1776.  The  conflagration  raged 
for  fifty  hours,  and  while  the  wretched  people  were  witnessing  the  destruction 
of  their  property,  the  modern  Nero  caused  a  cannonade  to  be  kept  up.'  When 
the  destruction  was  complete,  he  proceeded  to  play  the  part  of  a  marauder  along 
the  defenseless  coast  of  Virginia.  For  a  time  he  made  his  head  quarters  upon 
Gwyn's  island,  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Piankatank  River, 
from  which  he  was  driven,  with  his  fleet,  by  a  brigade  of  Virginia  troops  under 
General  Andrew  Lewis.'  After  committing  other  depredations,  he  went  to  the 
West  Indies,  carrying  with  him  about  a  thousand  negroes  which  he  had  col- 
lected during  his  marauding  campaign,  whei-e  he  sold  them,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing autumn  returned  to  England.  These  atrocities  kindled  an  intense  flame 
of  hatred  to  royal  rule  throughout  the  whole  South,  and  a  desire  for  political 
independence  of  Great  Britain  budded  spontaneously  in  a  thousand  hearts 
where,  a  few  months  before,  the  plant  of  true  loyalty  was  blooming. 


CHAPTER    III. 

SECOKD  TEAR  OF  THE  WAR  FOR  INDEPEXDENCE.      [1776.] 

There  was  great  anxiety  in  the  public  mind  throughout  the  colonies  at  the 
opening  of  the  year  1776.  The  events  of  the  few  preceding  months  appeared 
unpropitious  for  the  republican  cause,  and  many  good  and  true  men  were  dis- 
posed to  pause  and  consider,  before  going  another  step  in  the  path  of  rebellion. 
But  the  bolder  leaders  in  the  senate  and  in  the  camp  were  undismayed ;  and 
the  hopeful  mind  of  Washington,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  appalling  discourage- 
ments, faltered  not  for  a  moment.  He  found  himself  strong  enough  to  be  the 
efiectual  jailor  of  the  British  army  in  Boston,  and  now  he  was  almost  prepared 
to  commence  those  blows  which  finally  drove  that  army  and  its  Tory  abettors  to 
the  distant  shores  of  Nova  Scotia.^     He  had  partially  re-organized  the  conti- 


'  Page  292. 

'  When  Dunmore  destroyed  Norfolk,  its  population  was  six  thousand ;  and  so  rapidly  was  it 
increasing  in  business  and  wealth,  that  in  two  years,  from  1773  to  1775,  the  rents  in  the  city  in- 
creased from  forty  thousand  to  fitly  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  actual  loss  by  the  cannonade  and 
conflagration  was  estimated  at  fifteen  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  personal  suffering  was  ineon- 
oeivable. 

'  General  Lewis  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  was  in  the  battle  wlien  Braddock  was  killed. 
He  was  the  commander  of  the  Virginia  troops  in  the  battle  at  Point  Pleasant  [note  -t,  page  237], 
in  the  summer  of  177-1.  He  left  the  army,  on  account  of  illness,  in  1780,  and  (Med  not  long  after- 
ward, while  absent  from  home.  *  Note  2,  page  80. 
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nental  forces  under  his  command ;  and  on  the  first  of  January,  1776,  he  unfurled 

the  Union  Flag,  for  the  first  time,  over  the  American  camp 

at  Cambridge.'      His  army  had  then  dwindled  to  less  than 

ten  thousand  efiective  men,  and  these  were  scantily  fed  and 

clothed,  and  imperfectly  disciphned.     But  the  camp  was  well 

supplied  with  provisions,  and  about  ten  thousand  minute-men,' 

chiefly  in  Massachusetts,  were  held  in  reserve,  ready  to  march 

when  called  upon. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1775,  the  Continental  Congress  had  put 
forth  all  its  energies  in  preparations  for  a  severe  struggle  with  British  power, 
now  evidently  near  at  hand.  Articles  of  war  were  agreed  to  on  the  SOt'i  of 
June  ;  a  declaration  of  the  causes  for  taking  up  arms  was  issued  on  the  6th  of 
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July;  and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  bills  of  credit,  known  as  "continental 
money,"  representing  the  value  of  six  millions  of  Spanish  dollars,  had  been 
issued."     A  naval  establishment  had  also  been  commenced;'  and  at  the  opening 


'  The  hoisting  of  that  ensign  was  hailed  by  General  Howe,  the  British  commander  in  Boston,  with 
great  jov,  for  he  regarded  it  as  a  token  that  a  gracious  speech  of  the  king  on  American  affairs,  lately 
communicated  to  Parliament,  was  well  received  hy  the  army,  and  that  submission  would  speedily 
follow.  That  flag  was  composed  of  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  symbolizing  the  thir- 
teen revolted  colonies.  In  one  corner  was  the  device  of  tlie  British  Union  Flag,  namely,  the  cross  of 
St.  George,  composed  of  a  horizontal  and  perpendicular  bar,  and  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew  (represent- 
ing Scotland),  which  is  in  the  form  of  x .  It  was  tlie  appearance  of  that  si-mbol  of  the  British 
union  that  misled  Howe.  This  flag  is  represented  in  the  above  little  sketch.  On  the  14th  of  June, 
1777,  Congress  ordered  ''thirteen  stars,  white,  in  a  blue  field,"  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  British 
union  device.  Such  is  the  design  of  our  flag  at  the  present  day.  A  star  has  been  atlded  for  every 
new  State  admitted  into  the  Union,  while  the  original  number  of  stripes  is  retained. 

'  Page  229. 
1  ^  The  resolution  of  the  Continental  Congress,  providing  for  the  emission  of  bills,  was  a<lopted  on 
the  22d  of  .June,  1775.  The  bills  were  printed  and  issued  soon  after,  and  other  emissions  were 
authorized,  from  time  to  time,  during  about  four  years.  At  the  beginning  of  1780,  Congress  had 
issued  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  paper  money.  After  the  second  year,  these  bills  began  to 
depreciate;  and  in  1780,  forty  paper  dollars  were  worth  only  one  in  specie.  At  the  close  of  1781, 
they  were  worthless.  They  liad  performed  a  temporary  good,  but  were  finally  productive  of  great 
public  evil,  and  much  individual  suffering.  Some  of  tliese  bills  are  yet  in  existence,  and  are  con- 
sidered great  curiosities.  They  were  rudely  engraved,  and  printed  on  thick  paper,  which  caused 
the  British  to  call  it  "the  paste-board  money  of  the  rebels."  *  Note  1,  page  307. 
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of  1776,  many  expert  privateersmen'  were  hovering  along  our  coasts,  to  the 
great  terror  and  annoyance  of  British  merchant  vessels. 

There  had  been,  up  to  this  time,  a  strange  apathy  concerning  American 
affairs,  in  the  British  Parliament,  owing,  chiefly,  to  the  confidence  reposed  in 
the  puissance  of  the  imperial  government,  and  a  want  of  knowledge  relative  to 
the  real  strength  of  the  colonies.  Events  had  now  opened  the  eyes  of  British 
statesmen  to  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  relative  position  of  the  contestants,  and 
the  importance  of  vigorous  action ;  and  at  the  close  of  1775,  Parliament  had 
made  extensive  arrangements  for  crushing  the  rebellion.  An  act  was  passed 
[Nov.,  1775],  which  declared  the  revolted  colonists  to  be  rebels ;  forbade  all 
intercourse  with  them  ;  authorized  the  seizure  and  destruction  or  confiscation 
of  all  American  vessels  ;  and  placed  the  colonies  under  martial  law.''  An  ag- 
gregate land  and  naval  force  of  fifty-five  thousand  men  was  voted  for  the 
American  service,  and  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  were  appropriated  for  their 
pay  and  sustenance.  In  addition  to  these,  seventeen  thousand  troops  were  hired 
by  the  British  government  from  the  Landgrave  of  Ilesse-Cassel,  and  other 
petty  German  rulers, '  to  come  hither  to  butcher  loyal  subjects  who  bad  peti- 
tioned for  their  rights  for  ten  long  years,  and  now,  even  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  were  praying  for  justice,  and  begging  for  reconciliation.  This  last  act 
filled  the  cup  of  government  iniquity  to  the  brim.  It  was  denounced  in  Par- 
liament by  the  true  friends  of  England,  as  "disgraceful  to  the  British  name,'' 
and  it  extinguished  the  last  hope  of  reconcihation.  The  sword  was  now  drawn, 
and  the  scabbard  was  thrown  away. 

Intelligence  of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  reached  America  in  January, 
1776,  and  Congress  perceived  tlie  necessity  of  putting  forth  immediate  and  efli- 
cient  efforts  for  the  defense  of  the  extensive  sea-coast  of  the  colonies.  Washing- 
ton was  also  urged  to  attack  the  British  in  Boston,  immediately ;  and,  by  gre;.t 
efforts,  the  regular  army  was  augmented  to  about  fourteen  thousand  men  to- 
ward the  close  of  February.  In  the  mean  while,  the  provincial  Congress  of 
Massachusetts  organized  the  militia  of  the  province  anew,  and  ten  regiments, 
making  aljout  three  thousand  men,  arrived  in  camp  early  in  February.  The 
entire  army  now  numbered  about  seventeen  thousand  effective  men,  while  the 
British  force  did  not  exceed  five  thousand  fit  for  duty.  Reinforcements  were 
daily  expected  from  Halifax,  New  York,  and  Ireland,  and  the  present  seemtd 
a  proper  moment  to  strike.  Bills  of  credit,^  representing  four  millions  of  do'- 
lars  more,  were  issued  ;  Congress  promised  energetic  co-operation ;  and  on  tl.e 

'  Private  individuals,  having  a  license  from  {roverament  to  arm  and  equip  a  vessel,  and  with  it 
to  depredate  upon  the  commerce  of  a  nation  with  which  that  people  are  then  at  war,  are  called 
privateersmen,  and  their  vessels  are  known  as  ■prira.teeri>.  Durint;  tlie  Revolution,  a  vast  number 
of  Englisli  vessels  were  captured  by  American  privateersmen.  It  is,  after  all,  only  legalized  piracy, 
and  enlisjhtened  nations  begin  to  view  it  so.  "    Note  8,  page  110. 

'  The  Landgrave  (or  petty  prince)  of  Hesse-Caasel,  having  furnished  the  most  considerable  por- 
tion of  these  troops,  they  were  called  liy  the  genej'sl  name  of  ffessian-s.  Ignorant,  brutal,  and 
bloodtliirsty.  tliey  were  hated  by  tlie  patriots,  and  despised  even  by  the  regular  Englisli  army.  They 
were  always  employed  in  posts  of  greatest  danger,  or  in  expeditions  lea.st  creditable.  Tliese  troops 
cost  tlie  British  government  almost  eight  Inindrcd  thousand  dollars,  besides  the  necessity,  according 
to  the  contract,  of  defending  the  little  priucipahlies  thus  stripped,  against  theii  foes. 

*  Page  245 
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1st  of  March,  Washington  felt  strong  enough  to  attempt  a  dislodgment  of  the 
enemy  from  the  crushed  city.' 

On  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  March  [1776J,  a  heavy  cannonade  was  opened 
upon  Boston,  from  all  the  American  batteries,  and  was  continued,  with  brief 
intermissions,  until  the  4th.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  General  Thomas,' 
with  twelve  hundred  men  witli  intrenching  tools,  and  a  guard  of  eight  hundred, 
proceeded  secretly  to  a  high  hill,  near  Dorchester,  on  the  south  side  of  Boston, 
and  before  morning,  they  cast  up  a  line  of  strong  intrenchments,  and  planted 
heavy  cannons  there,  which  completely  commanded  the  city  and  harbor.  It 
was  the  anniversary  of  the  memorable  Boston  Massacre,'  and  many  patriots  felt 
the  blood  coursing  more  swiftly  through  their  veins,  as  the  recollection  of  that 
event  gave  birth  to  vengeful  feelings.  It  had  nerved  their  arms  while  toiling 
all  that  long  night,  and  they  felt  a  great  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  they  had 
prepared  works  which  not  only  greatly  astonished  and  alarmed  the  British,  but 
which  would  be  instrumental  in  achieving  a  great  victory.  The  enemy  felt  the 
danger,  and  tried  to  avert  it. 

Perceiving  the  imminent  peril  of  both  fleet  and  army,  General  Howe  pre- 
pared an  expedition  to  drive  the  Americans  from  their  vantage-ground  on  Dor- 
chester heights.  A  storm  suddenly  arose,  and  made  the  harbor  impassable." 
The  delay  allowed  the  patriots  time  to  make  their  works  almost  impregnable, 
and  the  British  were  soon  compelled  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  or  to 
evacuate  the  city  immediately,  to  avoid  destruction.  As  prisoners,  they  would 
have  been  excessively  burdensome  to  the  colonies ;  so,  having  formally  agreed 
to  allow  them  to  depart  without  injury,  Washington  had  the  inexpressible 
pleasure  of  saying,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  President  of  Congress,  on  Sunday, 
the  17th  of  March,  "that  this  mornmg  the  ministerial  ti-oops  evacuated  the 
town  of  Boston,  without  destroying  it,  and  that  we  are  now  in  full  possession." 
Seven  thousand  soldiers,  four  thousand  seamen,  and  fifteen  hundred  families  of 
loyalists,"  sailed  for  Halifax  on  that  day. 

The  gates  on  Boston  Neck  were  now  unbarred ;  and  General  Ward,  with 
five  thousand  of  the  troops  at  Roxbury,  entered  the  city,  with  drums  beating, 
and  banners  waving,  greeted  on  every  side  with  demonstrations  of  joy  by  the 
redeemed  people.  General  Putnam  soon  afterward  [March  18]  entered  with 
another  division,  and,  in  command  of  the  whole,  he  took  possession  of  the  city 
and  all  the  forts,  in  the  name  of  the  Thirteen  United  Colonies. 

'  Page  226.  '  Page  243.  '  Page  221. 

*  A  similar  event  occurred  to  frustrate  tlie  designs  of  tlie  British  at  Torktown,  several  years 
afterward.     See  page  341. 

'  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Americans  were  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their  opposition 
to  Great  Britain.  From  the  beginning  there  were  many  who  supported  the  crown ;  and  as  the 
colonists  became  more  and  more  rebellious,  these  increased.  Some  because  they  beheved  their 
bn-thr.'n  to  be  wrong ;  others  through  timidity ;  and  a  greater  number  because  they  thought  it 
thi.'ir  iidmst  to  adhere  to  the  king.  The  loyalists,  or  Torie%  were  the  worst  and  most  efficient  en- 
emies of  the  Whigs  [note  4,  page  226]  during  the  whole  war.  Those  who  left  Boston  at  this  time, 
were  afraid  to  encounter  the  exasperated  patiiots,  when  they  should  return  to  their  desolated  homes 
in  the  city,  from  which  they  had  been  driven  by  military  persecution.  The  churches  had  been 
stripped  of  their  pulpits  and  pews,  for  fuel,  fine  shade  trees  had  been  burned,  and  many  houses  had 
been  pillaged  and  damaged  bj'  the  .soldiery. 
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Washington  had  been  informed,  early  in  January, 

that  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  sailed  from  Bos- 
ton, with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  on  a  secret  ex- 
pedition. Apprehending  that  the  city  of  New  York 
was  his  destination,  he  immediately  dispatched  General 
Charles  Lee  to  Connecticut  to  raise  troops,  and  to  p.'O- 
ceed  to  that  city  to  watch  and  oppose  Clinton  wherever 
he  might  attempt  to  land.  Six  weeks  before  the  evasn-- 
ation  of  Boston  [March  17,  1776],  Lee  had  encamped 
near  New  York  with  twelve  hundred  militia.    Already 

GENERAL    LEE.  •' 

the  Sons  of  Liberty'  had  been  busy,  and  overt  acts  of 
rebellion  had  been  committed  by  them.  They  had  seized  the  cannons  at  Fort 
George,"  and  driven  Tryon.^  the  royal  governor,  on  board  the  As.'a.  a  British 
armed  vessel  in  the  harbor.  In  March,  Clinton  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook,  just 
outside  New  York  harbor,  and  on  the  same  day,  the  watchful  Lee'  providen- 
tially entered  the  city.  The  ^novcment,  although  without  a  knowledge  of  Clin- 
ton's position,  was  timely,  for  it  kept  him  at  bay.  Foiled  in  his  attemj)t  upon 
New  York,  that  commander  sailed  southward,  where  we  shall  meet  him  pres- 
ently. 

The  destination  of  Howe,  when  he  left  Boston,  was  also  unknown  to  Wash- 
ington. Supposing  he,  too,  would  proceed  to  New  York,  he  put  the  main  body 
of  his  aimy  in  motion  toward  that  city,  as  soon  as  he  had  placed  Boston  in  a 
state  of  security.  He  arrived  in  New  York  about  the  middle  of  April  [April 
14],  and  proceeded  at  once  to  fortify  the  town  and  vicinity,  and  also  the  passes 
of  tlie  Hudson  Highlands,  fifty  miles  above.  In  the  mean  while.  General  Lee, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  command  the  American  forces  in  the  South,  had 
>3ft  his  troops  in  the  charge  of  General  Lord  Stirling*  [March  7],  and  was 
hastening  toward  the  Carolinas  to  watch  the  movements  of  Clinton,  arouse  the 
Whigs,  and  gather  an  army  there. 

In  the  spring  of  1776,  a  considerable  fleet,  under  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker, 
was  sent  from  England,  to  operate  against  the  sea-coast  towns  of  the  southeri.. 
colonies.  Parker  was  joined  by  Clinton,  at  Cape  Fear,  in  May,  when  the  latter 
took  the  chief  command  of  all  the  land  forces.  The  fleet  arrived  ofl'  Charleston 
bar  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  on  the  same  day,  Clinton,  with  several  hundred 
men,  landed  on  Long  Island,  which  lies  eastward  of  Sullivan's  Island.  Aii]irised 
of  these  hostile  designs,  and  elated  by  a  victory  obtained  by  North  Carolina 
militia,  under  Colonel  Caswell,  over  fifteen  hundred  loyalists*  [February  .Q/, 

'  Note  1,  page  215.  • 

'  This  fort  stood  at  the  foot  of  Broadway,  on  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  present  ''Battery." 

'  Page  223. 

*  Charles  Lee  was  born  in  Wales  in  1731.  He  was  a  brave  officer  in  the  British  arm}-  during 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  He  settled  in  Virginia  in  1773,  and  was  one  of  the  first  brigadiers  of 
the  Continental  army  appointed  by  Congress.  His  ambition  and  pers'ersity  of  temper,  finiilly  caused 
his  ruin.     He  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1782.     See  page  28S.  '  Page"254. 

'  These  were  chiefly  Scotch  Highlanders,  and  were  led  by  Donald  McDonald,  an  influential 
Scotchman  then  residing  at  Cross  Creek,  now  Fayetteville.  The  husband  of  Flora  McDonald,  so 
celebrated  in  connection  with  the  flight  of  the  young  Pretender  from  Scotland,  at  the  close  of  the 
robeUion  in  1745.  was  in  the  battle.     Flora  was  then  living  at  Cross  Creek. 
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1776],  on  Moore's  Creek,  in  the  present  Hanover  county,  the  southern  patriots 
had  cheerfully  responded  to  the  call  of  Governor  Rutledge,  and  about  six  thou- 
sand armed  men  had  collected  in  and  near  Charleston, 
when  the  enemy  appeared.'  The  city  and  eligible 
pjsts  near  it,  had  been  fortified,  and  quite  a  strong 
fart,  composed  of  palmetto  logs  and  sand,  and  armed 
with  twenty-six  mounted  cannons,  had  been  erected 
upon  Sullivan's  Island,  to  command  the  channel 
leading  to  the  town.  This  fort  w:is  garrisoned  by 
about  five  hundred  men,  chiefly  militia,  under  Colo- 
nel William  Moultrie." 

A  combined  attack,   by  land    and    water,   upon  general  moultrie 

Sullivan's  Island,  was  commenced  by  the  British,  on 

the  morning  of  the  28th  of  June,  1776.  While  the  fleet  was  pouring  a  terrible 
storm  of  iron  balls  upon  Fort  Sullivan,  Clinton  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to 
force  a  passage  across  a  narrow  creek  which  divided  the  two  islands,  in  order  to 
attack  the  yet  unfinished  fortress  in  the  rear.  But  Colonel  Thompson,  with  a 
small  battery  on  the  east  end  of  Sullivan's  Island,  repelled  every  forward 
movement  of  Clinton,  while  the  cannons  of  the  fort  were  spreading  havoc  among 
the  British  vessels.^  The  conflict  raged  for  almost  ten  hours,  and  only  ceased 
when  night  fell  upon  the  scene.  Then  the  British  fleet,  almost  shattered  into  frag- 
ments, withdrew,  and  abandoned  the  enterprise.''  The  slaughter  of  the  British 
had  been  frightful.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  had  been  killed  or  wounded, 
while  only  two  of  the  garrison  were  killed,  and  twenty-two  were  wounded.'^  The 
British  departed  for  New  York  three  days  afterward'  [June  31,  1776],  and  for 
Miore  than  two  years,  the  din  of  war  was  not  heard  below  the  Roanoke.  This 
victory  had  a  most  inspiriting  effect  upon  the  patriots  throughout  the  land. 

'  General  Armstrong  of  Pennsylvania  [page  193],  had  arrived  in  South  CaroHna  in  April,  and 
took  the  gsnSral  command.  Lee  arrived  on  the  same  day  when  the  British,  under  Clinton,  landed 
m  Lon?  Island. 

^  Born  in  South  Carolina,  in  1730.  He  was  in  the  Cherokee  war  [page  204],  in  1761.  He  was 
nn  active  officer  until  made  prisoner,  In  1780,  when  for  two  years  he  was  not  allowed  to  bear  arms. 
He  died  in  1805.     General  Moultrie  wrote  a  very  interesting  memoir  of  the  war  in  the  South. 

^  At  one  time,  every  man  but  Admiral  Parker  was  swept  from  the  deck  of  his  vessel.  Among 
those  wlio  were  badly  wounded,  was  Lord  WilUam  Campbell,  the  royal  governor  of  South  Carolina, 
who  afterward  died  of  his  wounds. 

'  The  Acteon,  a  large  vessel,  grounded  on  a  shoal  between  Fort  Sullivan  and  the  city,  where 
she  was  burned  by  the  Americans. 

'  The  strength  of  the  fo.-t  consisted  in  tlie  capacity  of  the  spongy  palmetto  logs,  upon  which  can- 
non-balls would  make  very  little  impression.  It  appeared  to  be  a  very  insecure  defense,  and  Lee 
advised  Moultrie  to  abandon  it  when  the  Eritisli  approached.  But  that  brave  officer  would  not 
desert  it,  and  was  rewarded  with  victory.  The  ladies  of  Charleston  presented  his  regiment  with  a 
pair  of  elegant  colors,  and  the  "slaughter  pen."  as  Lee  ironically  called  Fort  Sullivan,  was  named 
Fort  Moultrie.  During  the  action,  tlie  staff,  bearing  a  large  flag,  was  cut  down  by  a  cannon-ball 
from  the  fleet.  The  colors  fell  outside  the  fort.  A  sergeant  named  Jasper,  leaped  down  from  ono 
of  the  bastions,  and  in  tlie  midst  of  the  iron  hail  that  was  pouring  from  the  fort,  coolly  picked  up 
the  flag,  ascended  to  the  bastion,  and  calling  for  a  sponge-staff,  tied  the  colors  to  it,  stuck  it  in  the 
sand,  and  then  took  his  place  among  Ids  companions  in  the  fort.  A  fewdays  afterward,  Governor 
Rutledge  took  his  own  sword  from  his  side,  and  presented  it  to  the  brave  jasper:  he  also  oHered 
liim  a  lieutenant's  commission,  which  the  young  man  modestly  declined,  because  lie  could  neither 
<ead  nor  write,  saying,  "  I  am  not  fit  to  keep  oflBcers'  company — I  am  but  a  ssrgeant." 

°  Pago  25:i. 
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Important  events  in  the  progress  of  the  war  were  now  thickening.     Re- 
bellion had  become  revolution.     While  the  stirring  events  at  the  South,  just 

mentioned,  were  transpiring,  and  while  Wash- 
ington was  augmenting  and  strengthening  the 
continental  army  in  New  York,  and  British 
troops  and  German  hirelings'  were  approach- 
ing by  thousands,  the  Continental  Congress, 
now  in  permanent  session  in  the  State  House 
at  Philadelphia,  had  a  question  of  vast  im^ 
portance  under  consideration.  A  few  men,  look- 
STATE  HOUSE.  ing   beyond    the    storm-clouds    of   the    present, 

beheld  bright  visions  of  glory  for  their  country, 
when  the  people,  now  declared  to  be  rebels,^  and  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
British  king,  should  organize  themselves  into  a  sovereign  nation.  "  The  light- 
ning of  the  Crusades  was  in  the  people's  hearts,  and  it  needed  but  a  single 
electric  touch,  to  make  it  blaze  forth  upon  the  world,"  says  James,  in  writing 
of  an  earlier  disruption  of  political  systems.'  So  it  was  now,  in  the  American 
colonies.  The  noble  figure  of  an  independent  nation  stood  forth  with  a  beauty 
that  almost  demanded  worship.  The  grand  idea  began  to  flash  through  the 
popular  mind  at  the  close  of  1775 ;  and  when,  early  in  1776,  it  was  tangibly 
spoken  by  Thomas  Paine,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Common  Sense*  (said  to  have 
been  suggested  by  Dr.  Rush),"  and  whose  vigorous  thoughts  were  borne  by  the 
press  to  every  community,  a  desire  for  independence  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  In  less  than  eighty  days  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston  [March  17, 
1776],  almost  every  provincial  Assembly  had  spoken  in  favor  of  independence ; 
and  on  the  7th  of  June,  in  the  midst  of  the  doubt,  and  dread,  and  hesitation,  which 
for  twenty  days  had  brooded  over  the  Continental  Congress,  Richard  Henry  Lee,' 

'  Page  246.  "  Page  246.  '  History  of  the  Crusades,  by  G.  P.  R.  James. 

■*  The  chief  topic  of  this  remarkable  pamphlet,  was  the  right  and  expediency  of  colonial  inde- 
pendence. Paine  also  wrote  a  series  of  equally  powerful  papers,  called  The  Crisis.  T!ie  first  num- 
ber was  written  iu  Fort  Lee,  on  the  Hudson,  in  December,  1776,  and  publislied  wliile  Washington 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  See  page  192.  These  had  a  powerful  eftect  in  stimulating  the 
people  to  efforts  for  independence.  They  were  highly  valued  by  the  commander-in-chief,  and  he  pro- 
moted their  circulation.  Writmg  to  a  friend  soon  after  the  appearance  of  Common  Sense,  Washington 
said,  "  By  private  letters  which  I  have  lately  received  from  Virginia,  I  find  that  Common  Sense  is 
working  a  powerful  change  there  in  the  minds  of  many  men." 

'  Benjamin  Rush  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time,  as  a  physician,  a  man  of  science, 
and  an  active  patriot  during  the  whole  Revolution.  lie  was  born  twelve  miles  from  Pliiladelphia, 
in  1745.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton,  completed  his  scientific  studies  in  Edinburg,  and  after 
his  return,  he  soon  rose  to  the  highest  eminence  in  his  profession.  He  was  the  recipient  of  many 
honors,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  in  1776,  he  advocated  and  signed  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence.  His  labors  during  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  in  1793, 
gave  him  the  imperishable  crown  of  a  true  philanthropist.  He  founded  the  Philadeliiliia  Dispensary 
in  1786;  and  he  was  also  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle.  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  president  of  the  American  Society  for  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  of  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Society ;  vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society;  and  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  He  died  in  April,  1813,  at  the  age  of  almost  sixty-eight 
years.     A  jjortrait  of  Dr.  Rush  may  be  found  on  the  next  page. 

"  Richard  Henry  Lee  was  born  in  Westmoreland  county.  Virginia,  in  17.^2.  He  was  educated 
In  England,  and  was  in  public  life  most  of  the  time  after  reaching  his  majority.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  opposers  of  the  Stamp  Act ;  was  a  member  of  the  first  Continental  Congress,  and  signed  that 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  he  so  nobly  advocated.  He  was  afterward  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate;  and  soon  after  his  retirement  to  private  life,  in  1794,  he  died,  when  in  the 
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of  Virginia,  arose  in  his  place,  and  with  his  clear,  musical  voice,  read  aloud 
the  Resolution,  "  That  these  united  colonies  are,  and,  of  right,  ought  to  he, 
free  and  independent  States ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  State  of 
Ureat  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved."  ' 


This  was  an  exceedingly  bold  step,  and  the  resolution  did  not  meet  with 
general  favor  in  Congress,  at  first.  Many  yet  hoped,  even  against  hope,  for 
reconciliation,  and  thought  it  premature,  and  there  were  some  timid  ones  who 
trembled  while  standing  so  near  the  borders  of  high  treason.  After  debating 
the  subject  for  three  days,  the  further  consideration  of  it  was  postponed  until 
the  first  of  July.     A  committee'  was  appointed  [June  11],  however,  to  draw 

jixty-third  year  of  his  age.  A  cliaraeteristic  anecdote  is  told  of  his  son,  who  was  at  school,  in 
England,  at  the  time  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  promulgated.  One  day  a  gentleman 
Mked  liis  tutor,  "What  boy  is  tliis?"  "He  is  tlie  son  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  America,"  the 
tutor  replied.  The  gentleman  put  liis  hand  on  the  boy's  head,  and  said,  "  We  shall  yet  see  your 
father's  head  upon  Tower  Hill."  The  boy  instantly  answered,  "  You  may  have  it  when  you  can  get 
it."    That  boy  was  the  late  Ludwell  Lee,"  Esq. 

'  On  the  10th  of  May,  Congress  had,  by  resolution,  recommended  the  establishment  of  independ- 
ent State  governments  in  all  tlie  colonies.  This,  however,  was  not  sufBciently  national  to  suit  the 
bolder  and  wiser  members  of  that  body,  and  the  people  at  large.  Lee's  resolution  more  fully 
expressed  the  popular  will. 

"  Thomas  JetTerson,  of  Virginia ;  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts ;  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut ;  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Lee  w;is 
summoned  home  to  the  bedside  of  a  sick  wife,  on  the  day  before  the  appointment  of  the  commute.^ 
or  he  would  doubtless  have  been  its  chairman. 
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up  a  declaration  in  accordance  with  the  resolution,  and  were  instructed  to  report 
on  the  same  day  when  the  latter  should  be  called  up.     Thomas  Jefferson,  of 
Virginia,  the  youngest  member  of  the  committee,  was  chosen  its  chairman,  and 
to  bim  was  assigned  the  task  of  preparing  the  Declaration.     Adams  and  Frank- 
lin made  a  few  alterations  in  his  draft,  and  it  was  submitted  to  Congress  at  the 
same  hour  wdien  Mr.  Lee's  resolution  was  taken  up  for  consideration.     On  the 
following  day  [July  2],  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority.     The 
Declaration  was  debated  almost  two  days  longer ;  and  finally,  at  about  mid-day, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  representatives  of  thirteen  colonies  unanimously 
declared  them  free  and  independent  States,  under  the  name  of  The  United 
States  of  America.     The  Declaration  was  signed,  Imt  with  the  name  of 
John  Ilancock  only,  and  thus  it  first  went  forth  to  the  woi'ld.     It  was 
ordered  to  be  M-ritten  on  parchment,  and  on  the  2d  of  August  following, 
the  names  of  all  but  two  of  the  fifty-six  signers^  were  placed  upon  it. 
These  two  were  added  afterward.     It  had  then  been  read  to  the  army  f 
at  public  meetings;  from  a  hundred  pulpits,  and  in  all  legislative  halls  in 
the  land,  and  everywhere  awakened  the  warmest  responses  of  approval. 

Pursuant  to  instructions,  General  Howe  proceeded  toward  New  York,  to 
meet  General  Clinton  and  Parker's  fleet.  He  left  Ilalifox  on  the  11th  of  June, 
[1776],  and  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook'  on  the  29th.  On  the  2d  of  July  he  took 
possession  of  Staten  Island,  where  he  was  joined  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  [July 
11],  from  the  South,'  and  his  brother,  Admiral  Lord  Howe  [July  12],  with  a 
fleet  and  a  large  land  force,  from  England.  Before  the  first  of  August,  other 
vessels  arrived  with  a  part  of  the  Hessian  troops, ^  and  on  that  day,  almost  thirty 
thou.^and  soldiers,  many  of  them  tried  veterans,  stood  ready  to  fall  upon  the 
republican  army  of  seventeen  thousand  men,"  mostly  militia,  which  lay 
intrenched  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  less  than  a  dozen  miles  distant.'     The 

'  Tliis  document,  containing  the  autograplis  of  those  venerated  fathers  of  our  republic,  i£  care- 
fully preserved  in  a  glass  case,  in  the  rooms  of  the  National  Institute  at  Wasliington  city.  Not  one 
of  all  that  band  of  patriots  now  survives.  Charles  Carrol  was  the  last  to  le:ive  us.  He  departed  in 
1332,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  See  Supplement.  It  is  worthy  of  remenibranco  tliat  twt  one  of  all 
those  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  died  with  a  tarnished  reputation.  The  memory 
of  a!l.  is  sweet. 

'  Washington  caused  it  to  be  read  at  the  head  of  each  brigade  of  tlie  army,  then  in  New  York 
city,  on  the  iithof  July.  That  night,  citizens  and  soldiers  pulled  down  the  leaden  eque>tnau  statue 
of  George  III.,  n'hicli  stood  in  the  Bowling  Cireen,  and  it  was  soon  afterward  converted  inlu  buUet.s 
for  the  use  of  the  Continental  army.  The  statue  w.ns  gilded.  The  head  ol'  tlie  horse  was  toward 
the  Hudson  River.  The  Rev.  Zachariah  Greene,  who  died  at  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  in  .June, 
1858,  at  the  age  of  99  years,  heard  the  Declaration  read  to  the  soldiers.     He  was  in  the  army. 

*  Sandy  Hook  is  a  low  ridge  of  sand,  extending  several  miles  down  the  New  Jersey  shore.  fro:.i 
the  entrance  to  Raritan  or  Amboy  Bay.  Between  it  and  the  shore,  the  water  is  navigable;  and 
near  the  mouth  of  Shrewsbury  River,  the  ridge  is  broken  by  an  iidct.  *  Page  249. 

'  Page  246. 

'  Tlierc  were  .about  twenty-seven  thousand  men  enrolled,  but  not  more  than  seventeen  thousand 
men  were  fit  for  duty.     A  great  many  were  sick,  and  a  large  number  were  witliout  arms. 

'  Many  of  the  sliips  p.issed  through  the  Narrows,  and  anchored  in  New  York  Bay.  Howe's 
flag-ship,  the  Eagle,  lay  near  Governor's  Island.  While  in  that  position,  a  bold  soldier  went  in  a 
submarine  vessel,  with  a  machine  for  blowing  up  a  ship,  and  endeavored  to  fasten  it  to  the  bottom 
of  tlie  Eagle,  but  failed.  He  was  discovered,  and  barely  escaped.  An  explo.sion  of  the  machine 
took  place  near  the  Eiigle,  and  the  commander  wa.s  so  aiarm»d,  tli.at  she  was  hastily  moved  further 
down  tlie  Bay.  This  machine  was  constructed  by  David  Bushuell,  of  Connecticut,  and  was  called  a 
torpedo.     See  Note  2.  page  285 
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grand  object  in  view  was  the  seizure  of  New  York  and  the  country  along 
the  Hudson,  so  as  to  keep  open  a  communication  with  Canada,  separate  the 
patriots  of  New  England  from  those  of  the  other  States,  and  to  overrun  the  most 
populous  portion  of  the  revolted  colonies.  This  was  the  military  plan,  arranged 
by  ministers.  They  had  also  prepared  instructions  to  their  commanding  generals, 
to  be  pacific,  if  the  Americans  appeared  disposed  to  submit.  Lord  Howe'  and 
his  brother,  the  general,  were  commissioned  to  '•  grant  pardon  to  all  who  deserved 
mercy,"  and  to  treat  for  peace,  but  only  on  terms  of  absolute  submission  on  the 
part  of  the  colonies,  to  the  will  of  the  king  and  parliament.  After  making  a 
foolish  display  of  arrogance  and  weakness,  in  addressing  General  Washington 
as  a  private  gentleman,'  and  being  assured  that  the  Americans  had  been  guilty 
of  no  offense  requiring  a  '-pardon"'  at  their  hands,  they  prepared  to  strike  an 
immediate  and  effective  blow.  The  British  army  was  accordingly  put  in  motion 
on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  August  [1776],  and  during  that  day,  ten 
thousand  effective  men,  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  were  landed  on  the  west- 
ern end  of  Long  Island,  between  the  present  Fort  Hamilton  and  Gravesend 
village. 

Already  detachments  of  Americans  under  Gefierul 
Sullivan,  occupied  a  fortified  camp  at  Brooklyn, 
opposite  New  York,  and  guarded  seven  passes  on  a 
range  of  hills  which  extend  from  the  Narrows  to  the 
village  of  Jamaica.'  When  intelligence  of  the  landing 
of  the  invading  army  reached  Washington,  he  sent 
General  Putnam,'  with  large  reinfoi-cements,  to  take 
the  chief  command  on  Long  Island,  and  to  prepare  to 
meet  the  enemy.     The  American  troops  on  the  island  ""^s.l 

now  [August  26],   numbered  about    five    thousand.  general  putnam. 

The    British   moved  in    three    divisions.     The  left, 

under  General  Grant,  marched  along  the  shore  toward  Gowanus ;  the  right, 
under  Clinton  and  Cornwallis.  toward  the  interior  of  the  island  ;  and  the  cen- 
ter, composed  chiefly  of  Hessians,"  under  De  Heister.  marched  up  the  Flatbush 
road,  south  of  the  hills. 

Clinton  moved  under  cover  of  night,  and  before  dawn  on  the  morning  of 


'  Richard,  Earl  Howe,  was  brother  of  the  young  Lord  Howe  [page  197],  killed  at  Ticonderoga, 
He  was  born  in  1725,  and  died  in  1799. 

"  The  letters  of  Lord  Howe  to  the  American  comniander-in-cliief|  were  addressed,  "  George 
■Washington,  Esq."  As  that  did  not  express  the  public  character  of  the  chie^  and  as  he  would  not 
confer  with  the  enemies  of  his  country  in  a  private  capacity,  Washington  refused  to  receive  the 
letters.  Howe  was  instructed  not  to  acknowledge  the  autliority  of  Congress  in  any  way,  and  as 
Washington  had  received  his  commission  from  that  body,  to  address  him  as  "  general,"  would  have 
been  a  recognition  of  its  authority.  He  meant  no  disrespect  to  Wasliington.  Congress,  by  resolu- 
tion, expressed  its  approbation  of  Washington's  dignified  course. 

'  General  Nathaniel  Green  had  been  placed  in  command  of  this  division,  but  liaving  been  pros- 
trated by  bilious  fever,  about  a  week  before  the  landing  of  the  British  at  the  Narrows,  Sullivan  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  troops. 

'  Israel  Putnam  was  bom  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1718.  He  was  a  very  useful  ofBcer 
during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  was  in  active  service  in  tlie  continental  army,  until  1779, 
when  bodilv  infirmitv  compelled  him  to  retire.     He  died  in  1790,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  yeaxa. 

'  Page  246. 
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the  27th,  he  had  gained  possession  of  the  Jamaica 
pass,  near  the  present  East  New  York.  At  the 
same  time,  Grant  was  pressing  forward  along  the 
shore  of  New  York  Bay,  and  at  day-break,  he 
encountered  Lord  Stirhng,'  where  the  monuments 
of  Greenwood  cemetery  now  dot  the  hills.  De 
Heister  advanced  from  Flatbush  at  the  same  hoiir, 
and  attacked  Sullivan,  who,  having  no  suspicions 
SATZLE  OP  10H3  lELiTD.  of  the  movements  of  Chnton,  was  watching   the 

Flatbush  Pass.  A  bloody  conflict  ensued,  and  whUe  it  was  progressing, 
Clinton  descended  from  the  wooded  hills,  by  the  way  of  Bedford,  to  gain  Sul- 
livan's rear.  As  soon  as  the  latter  perceived  his  perU,  he  ordered  a  retreat 
to  the  American  lines  at  Brooklyn.  It  was  too  late;  Clinton  drove  him  back 
apon  the  Hessian  bayonets,  and  after  fighting  desperately,  hand  to  hand,  with 
the  foe  in  front  and  rear,  and  losing  a  greater  portion  of  his  men,  Sullivan  waa 
compelled  to  surrender. 

As  usual,  misfortunes  did  not  come  single.  While  these  disasters  were 
occurring  on  the  left,  ComwaUis  descended  the  port-road  to  Gowanus,  and 
atiicked  Stirling.  They  fought  desperately,  untU  Stirhng  was  made  prisoner.' 
Many  of  his  troops  were  drowned  while  endeavoring  to  escape  across  the  Gow- 
anus Creek,  as  the  tide  was  rising;  and  a  large  number  were  captured.  At 
noon  the  victory  for  the  British  was  complete.  About  five  hundred  Americans 
were  lulled  or  wounded,  and  eleven  himdred  were  made  prisoners.  These  were 
soon  suffering  dreadful  horrors  in  prisons  and  prison-ships,  at  New  York. 
The  British  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven. 

It  was  with  the  deepest  anguish  thac  Washington  had  viewed,  from  New 
York,  the  destruction  of  his  troops,  yet  he  dared  not  weaken  his  power  in  the 
city,  by  sending  reinforcements  to  aid  them.  He  crossed  over  on  the  following 
morning  [August  28],  with  Mifflin,*  who  had  come  down  from  the  upper  end 
of  York  island  with  a  thousand  troops,  and  was  gratified  to  find  the  enemy 
encamped  in  front  of  Putnam's  lines,  and  delaying  an  attack  until  the  British 
fleet  should  co-operate  with  him.  This  delay  allowed  Washington  time  to  form 
and  execute  a  plan  for  the  salvation  of  the  remainder  of  the  army,  now  too 
weak  to  resist  an  assault  with  any  hope  of  success.  Under  cover  of  a  heavy 
fog,  which  fell  upon  the  hostile  camps  at  midnight  of  the  29th,  and  continued 
until  the  morning  of  the  30th,  he  silently  withdrew  them  from  the  camp,'  and, 


*  William  Alexamler,  Lo***!  Stirling,  waA  a  descendant  of  the  Scotch  earl  of  Stirling,  mentioned 
In  note  2,  page  80.  He  wae  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1726.  He  becainw  attached  to  the 
patriot  cause,  and  was  au  active  officer  during  the  war.     He  died  in  1783,  aged  Kfty-seveu  years. 

'  Stirling  was  sent  immediately  on  board  of  the  Eagle,  Lord  Howe's  dag-ship. 

'  Among  the  prisoners  was  General  Nathaniel  WoodhuU  [Note  1,  page  138],  late  president  of 
the  provincial  Congress  of  New  York.  He  wae  taken  prisoner  ou  the  30lh,  and  after  being  severely 
wounded  at  the  time,  be  was  so  neglected,  that  hii>  injuries  proved  fatal  in  the  course  ot  a  few  da^s. 
His  age  was  fifty-three.     See  Onderdook's  Revolutionary  Incidents  of  Long  Island.        *  ^^ge  ilo2. 

^During  'he  night,  «  woman  living  near  the  present  Fulton  Ferry,  wlierethe  Atuericaus 
embaiked,  havini;  Veo«ime  offended  ai  itouie  of  the  patriots,  sent  her  negro  servant  to  inform  th^ 
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unperceived  by  the  British,  they  all  crossed  over  to  New  York  in  safety,  carry- 
in"  every  thing  with  them  but  then-  heavy  caimons.  When  the  fog  rolled  away, 
and  the  sunlight  burst  upon  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  the  last  boat-load  of 
patriots  had  reached  the  city  shore.  Mifflin,  with  his  Pennsylvania  battalion, 
and  the  remains  of  two  broken  Maryland  regiments,  formed  the  covering  party. 
Washington  and  his  staff,  who  had  been  in  the  saddle  all  night,  remained  until 
the  last  company  had  embarked.  Surely,  if  "  the  stars  in  ..heir  courses  fought 
against  Sisera,"  in  the  time  of  Deborah,'  the  wings  of  the  Cherubim  of  Mercy 
and  Hope  were  over  the  Americans  on  this  occasion.  Howe,  who  felt  sure  of 
his  prey,  was  greatly  mortified,  and  prepared  to  make  an  immediate  attack 
upon  New  York,  before  the  Americans  should  become  reinforced,  or  should 
escape  from  it.' 

Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  at  that  time,  the  troops  under 
Washington  lacked  that  unity  of  feeling  and  moral  stamina,  so  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  success  in  any  struggle.  Had  patriotism  prevailed  in 
every  heart  in  the  American  army,  it  might  have  maintained  its  position  in  the 
«ity,  and  kept  the  British  at  bay.  But  there  were  a  great  many  of  merely 
selfish  men  in  the  camp.  Sectional  differences'  weakened  the  bond  of  union,  and 
immorahty  of  every  kind  prevailed.*  There  was  also  a  general  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination, and  the  disasters  on  Long  Island  disheartened  the  timid.  Hundreds 
deserted  the  cause,  and  went  home.  Never,  during  the  long  struggle  of  after 
years,  was  the  hopeful  mind  of  Washington  more  clouded  by  doubts,  than 
during  the  month  of  September,  1776.  In  the  midst  of  the  gloom  and  perplex- 
ity, he  called  a  council  of  war  [Sept.  12th],  and  it  was  determined  to  send  the 
military  stores  to  Dobbs'  Ferry,  a  secure  place  twenty-two  miles  up  the  Hud- 
son, and  to  retreat  to  and  fortify  Harlem  Heights,'  near  the  upper  end  of  York 

British  of  the  movement.  The  negro  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hessians.  They  could  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  his  language,  and  detained  him  until  so  late  in  the  morning  that  his  information  was 
of  no  avail.  '  Judges,  chapter  v.,  verse  20. 

'  He  ordered  several  vessels  of  war  to  sail  around  Long  Island,  and  come  down  the  Sound  to 
Flushing  Bay,  so  as  to  cover  the  intended  landing  of  the  troops  upon  the  main  [page  258],  in 
Westchester  county.  In  the  mean  while,  Howe  made  an  overture  for  peace,  supposing  the  late  dis- 
aster would  dispose  the  Americans  to  listen  eagerly  to  aknost  any  proposition  for  reconciliation. 
He  parolled  General  SuUivan,  and  by  him  sent  a  verbal  communication  to  Congress,  suggesting  a 
committee  for  conference.  It  was  appointed,  and  consisted  of  Dr  Franklin,  Jolm  Adams,  and 
Edw.ard  Rutledge.  On  the  11th  of  September,  they  met  Lord  Howe  at  the  house  of  Captain  BUlop, 
on  Staten  Island,  opposite  Perth  Amboy.  The  committee  would  treat  only  for  indq)endi;7ice,  and 
the  conference  had  no  practical  result,  except  to  widen  the  breach.  When  Howe  spoke  patron- 
izingly o( protection  for  the  Americans,  Dr.  Franklin  told  him  courteously,  that  the  Americans  were 
not  in  need  of  British  protection,  for  they  were  fully  able  to  protect  themselves. 

'  The  army,  which  at  first  consisted  cliietiy  of  New  England  people,  had  been  remforced  by 
others  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  all  of  them 
jealous  of  their  respective  claims  to  precedence,  and  materially  differing  in  their  social  habits. 

*  Cotemporary  writers  give  a  sad  picture  of  the  army  at  this  time.  Among  many  of  the  sub- 
ordinate officers,  greed  usurped  the  place  of  patriotism.  OfBcers  were  elected  on  condition  that  they 
should  throw  their  pay  and  rations  into  a  joint  stock  for  the  benefit  of  a  company ;  surtroons  solr" 
recommendations  for  fiirloughs,  for  able-bodied  men,  at  sixpence  each  ;  and  a  captain  '"is  cashiered 
for  stealing  blankets  from  his  soldiers.  Men  went  out  in  squads  to  plunder  from  friend  and  foe,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  army.  Its  appointments,  too,  were  in  a  wretched  condition.  The  surgeons' 
department  lacked  instruments.  Accordmg  to  a  general  return  of  fifteen  regiments,  there  were  not 
more  than  sufficient  instruments  for  one  battalion.  [See  Washington's  Letter  to  Congress,  Sept. 
24,  1776.] 

'  These  extend  from  the  plain  od  which  the  village  of  Harlem  stands,  about  seven  and  a  half 
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Island."  This  was  speedily  accomplished;  and  when,  on  the  15th,  a  strong 
detachment  of  the  British  army  crossed  the  East  River  from  Long  Island,  and 
landed  three  miles  above  the  town,  at  Kipps'  Bay  (now  foot  of  Thirty-fourth- 
street,  East  River),  without  much  opposition,'  the  greater  portion  of  the  Amer- 
icans were  busy  in  fortifying  their  new  camp  on  Harlem  Heights. 

The  invading  Britons  formed  a  line  almost  across  the  island  to  Bloomingdale, 
within  two  miles  of  the  American  intrenchments,  just  beyond  the  present  Man- 
hattanville,  while  the  main  army  on  Long  Island  was  stationed  at  different 
points  from  Brooklyn  to  Flushing.^  On  the  16th,  detachments  of  the  belliger- 
ents met  on  Harlem  plains,  and  a  severe  skirmish  ensued.  The  Americans 
were  victorious,  but  their  triumph  cost  the  lives  of  two  brave  officers — Colonel 
Knowlton  of  Connecticut,  and  Major  Leitch  of  Virginia.  Yet  the  effect  of  the 
victory  was  inspiriting ;  and  so  fiithfuUy  did  the  patriots  ply  muscle  and  im- 
plement, that  before  Howe  could  make  ready  to  attack  them,  they  had  con- 
structed double  lines  of  intrenchments,  and  were  prepared  to  defy  him.  At 
once  perceiving  the  inutility  of  attacking  the  Americans  in  front,  he  next  en- 
deavored to  gain  their  rear.  Leaving  quite  a  strong  force  to  keep  possession 
of  the  city*  [Sept.  20],  he  sent  three  armed  vessels  up  the  Hudson  to  cut  off 
the  communications  of  the  Americans  with  New  Jersey,  while  the  great  bulk 
of  his  army  (now  reinforced  by  an  arrival  of  fresh  troops  from  England)'  made 
their  way  [Oct.  12]  to  a  point  in  Westchester  county,"  beyond  the  Harlem 
River.  When  Washington  perceived  the  designs  of  his  en- 
emy, he  placed  a  garrison  of  almost  three  thousand  men, 
under  Colonel  Magaw,  in  Fort  Washington,'  and  withdrew 
the  remainder  of  his  army"  to  a  position  on  the  Bronx  River, 
in  Westchester  county,  to  oppose  Howe,  or  retreat  in  safety 
to  the  Hudson  Highlands,  if  necessary.  He  established  his 
FORT  WASHINGTON.'     hcad-quartcrs  at  White  Plains  village,  and  there,  on  the  28th 

miles  from  the  City  Hall,  New  York  to  Two  Hundred  and  Sixth-street,  near  King's  Bridge,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  island.  ■  Also  called  Manhattan.     See  note  1,  page  48. 

^  Some  Connecticut  troops,  frightened  by  the  number  and  martial  appearance  of  the  British, 
fled  at  their  approach.  Washington,  then  at  Harlem,  heard  the  cannonade,  leaped  into  his  saddle, 
and  approached  Kipp's  Bay  in  time  to  meet  the  flying  fugitives.  Mortified  by  tliis  exhibition  of 
cowardice  before  the  enemy,  the  commander-in-chief  tried  to  rally  them,  and  in  that  eS'ort,  he  wa» 
so  unmindful  of  himself^  that  he  came  near  bemg  captured. 

^  Wishing  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  the  British  army,  Wasliington  engaged  Captain 
Nathan  Hale,  of  Knowlton's  regiment,  to  secretly  visit  their  camps  on  Long  Island,  and  make 
observations.  He  was  caught,  taken  to  Howe's  head-quarters,  Turtle  Bay,  New  York,  and  exe- 
cuted as  a  spy  by  the  brutal  provost-marshal,  Cunningham.  He  was  not  allowed  to  have  a  Bible 
nor  clergyman  during  his  last  hours,  nor  to  send  letters  to  his  friends.  His  fate  and  Andr«'s  [page 
326]  have  been  compared.  For  particulars  of  this  affair,  see  Onderdonk's  Bevolutionary  Incidents 
of  Long  Island,  etc.,  and  Lossing's  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution. 

*  At  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  small  groggery  near  the  foot 
of  Broad-street,  and  before  it  was  extinguished,  about  five  hundred  buildings  were  destroyed.  Th& 
British  charged  the  fire  upon  the  Americans.  Although  such  incendiarism  had  been  contemplated 
when  the  Americans  found  themselves  compelled  to  evacuate  the  city,  this  was  purely  accidental. 

'  The  whole  British  army  now  numbered  about  35,000  men. 

■  Throg's  Neck,  sixteen  miles  from  the  city. 

'  Fort  Wa,shington  was  erected  early  in  1776,  upon  the  highest  ground  on  York  Island,  ten. 
miles  from  the  city,  between  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-first-street  and  One  Hundred  and  Eighty- 
sixth-streets,  and  overlooking  both  the  Hudson  and  Harlem  Rivers.  There  were  a  few  traces  of 
its  embankments  yet  visible  so  late  as  1856. 

°  Nominally,  nineteen  thousand  men,  but  actually  effective,  not  more  than  half  that  number. 
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of  October,  a  severe  engagement  took  place.'  The  Americans  were  driven  from 
their  position,  and  three  days  afterward  [Nov.  1,  17  76],  formed  a  strong  camp 
on  the  hills  of  North  Castle,  five  miles  further  north.  The  British  general 
was  afraid  to  pursue  them ;  and  after  strengthening  the  post  at  Peekskill,  at 
the  lower  entrance  to  the  Highlands,  and  securing  the  vsmtage-ground  at  North 
Castle,"  Washington  crossed  the  Hudson  [Nov.  12]  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  and  joined  General  Greene  at  Fort  Lee,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  about  two 
miles  south  of  Fort  Washington.  This  movement  was  made  on  account  of  an 
apparent  preparation  by  the  British  to  invade  New  Jersey  and  march  upon 
Philadelphia,  where  the  Congress  was  in  session.' 

General  Knyphausan  and  a  large  body  of  Hessians*  had  arrived  at  New 
York,  and  joined  the  British  army  at  Westchester,  previous  to  the  engagement 
at  White  Plains.  After  Washington  had  crossed  the  Hudson,  these  German 
troops  and  a  part  of  the  English  anny,  five  thousand  strong,  proceeded  to  attack 
Fort  Washington.  They  were  successful,  but  at  a  cost  to  the  victors  of  full  one 
thousand  brave  men."  More  than  two  thousand  Americans  were  made  prison- 
ers of  war  [Nov.  16],  and  like  their  fellow-captives  on  Long  Island,'  they  were 
crowded  into  loathsome  prisons  and  prison-ships.'  Two  days  afterward  [Nov. 
18],  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  six  thousand  men,  crossed  the  Hudson  at  Dobbs' 
Ferry,  and  took  possession  of  Fort  Lee,  which  the  Americans  had  abandoned 
on  his  approach,  leaving  all  the  baggage  and  military  stores  behind  them. 
During  the  siege.  General  Washington,  with  Putnam,  Greene,  and  Mercer, 
ascended  the  heights,  and  from  the  abandoned  mansion  of  Roger  Morris,"  sur- 
veyed the  scene  of  operations.  Within  fifteen  minutes  after  they  had  left  that 
mansion,   Colonel    Stirling,  of  the    British  army,   who  had  just  repulsed  an 

'  The  combatants  lost  about  an  equal  number  of  men — not  more  than  three  hundred  each  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

"  G^eneral  Heath  was  left  in  command  in  the  Highlands,  and  General  Lee  at  North  Castle. 

'  Page  250.     That  bodv  afterward  adjourned  to  Baltimore,  in  Maryland.     See  page  262. 

*  Page  246. 

'  The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  kUled  and  wounded,  did  not  exceed  one  hundred. 

"  Page  254. 

'  Nothing  could  exceed  the  horrors  of  these 
crowded  prisons,  as  described  by  an  eye-witness. 
The  sugar-houses  of  New  York  being  large,  were 
used  for  the  purpose,  and  therein  scores  sufl'ered  and 
died.  But  tiie  most  terrible  scenes  occurred  on 
board  several  old  hulks,  which  were  anchored  in  the 
waters  around  New  York,  and  used  for  prisoners.  Of 
them  the  Jersey  was  the  most  notorious  for  the  suf- 
ferings it  contained,  and  the  brutality  of  its  officers. 
Prom  these  vessels,  anchored  near  the  present  Navy  the  jersey  prisojj-ship. 

Yard,  at  Brooklyn,  almost  eleven  thousand  victims 

ivere  carried  ashore  during  tlie  war,  and  buried  in  shallow  graves  in  the  sand.  Their  remains  were 
gathered  in  180S,  and  put  in  a  vault  situated  near  the  termination  of  Front-street  and  Hudson- 
avenue,  Brooklyn.  See  Onderdonk's  Revolutionary  Irxidenls  of  Long  Island.  Lossmg's  Field  Book, 
supplement. 

'  That  mansion,  elegant  even  now  [1883],  is  standing  on  the  high  bank  of  the  Harlem  River, 
at  One  Hundred  and  Sixty -ninth-street.  Roger  Morris  was  Washington's  companion-in-arms  on 
the  field  wheie  Braddock  was  defeated,  and  he  had  married  Mary  Philhpse,  a  young  lady  wliose 
charms  had  captivated  the  heart  of  Washington  wlien  he  was  a  young  Virginia  colonel.  It  was 
'lie  property  of  Madame  Jumel  (widow  of  Aaron  Burr,  who  was  Vice-President  of  the  United 
Stales,  under  Jeffersoni,  at  the  time  of  her  death  in  1805.  It  now  [lrf83]  beloii^'sto  Nelson  Chase. 
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American  party,  came  Tvith  his  victorious  troops,  and  took  possession  of  it.  It 
was  a  narrow  escape  for  those  chief  commanders. 

A  melancholy  and  a  brilliant  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  war  for  Inde- 
pendence, was  now  opened.  For  three  weeks  Washington,  with  his  shattered 
and  daily  diminishing  army,  was  flying  before  an  overwhelming  force  of  Brit- 
ons. Scarcely  three  thousand  troops  now  remained  in  the  American  army. 
Newark,  New  Brunswick,  Princeton,  and  Trenton,  successively  fell  into  the 
power  of  Cornwallis.  So  close  were  the  British  vanguards  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Americans,  sometimes,  that  each  could  hear  the  music  of  the  other.  Day  after 
day,  the  militia  left  the  army  as  their  terms  of  enlistment  expired,  for  late 
reverses  had  sadly  dispirited  tliem,  and  many  of  the  regulars'  deserted.  Loyalist? 
were  swarming  all  over  the  country  through  which  they  passed,^  and  when,  on 
the  7th  of  December,  Washington  reached  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Delaware,  at 
Trenton,  he  had  less  than  three  thousand  men,  most  of  them  wretchedly  clad, 
half  famished,  and  without  tents  to  shelter  them  from  the  biting  winter  air. 
On  the  8th  that  remnant  of  an  army  crossed  the  Delaware  in  boats,  just  as  one 
division  of  Coruwallis's  pursuing  army  marched  into  Trenton  with  all  the  pomp 
of  victors,  and  sat  down,  almost  in  despair,  upon  the  Pennsylvania  shore. 

Washington  had  hoped  to  make  a  stand  at  New  Brunswick,  but  was  disap- 
pointed. The  services  of  the  Jersey  and  Maryland  brigades  expired  on  the  day 
when  he  left  that  place,  and  neither  of  them  would  remain  any  longer  in  the 
army.  During  his  flight,  Washington  had  sent  repeated  messages  to  General 
Lee,^  ui'ging  him  to  leave  North  Castle,*  and  reinforce  him.  That  oiEcer,  an)- 
bitious  as  he  was  impetuous  and  brave,  hoping  to  strike  a  blow  against  the 
British  that  might  give  himself  personal  renown,  was  so  tardy  in  his  obedience, 
that  he  did  not  enter  New  Jersey  until  the  Americans  had  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware. He  had  repeatedly,  but  in  vain,  importuned  General  Heath,  who  was 
left  in  command  at  Peekskill,  to  let  him  have  a  detachment  of  one  or  two  thou- 
sand men,  with  which  to  operate.  His  tardiness  in  obedience,  cost  him  his 
liberty.     Soon  after  entering  New  Jersey,  he  was  made  a  prisoner  [December 


'  Note  6,  page  185. 

'  General  Howe  had  sent  out  proclamationa  through  the  country,  offering  pardon  and  protection 
to  all  who  might  ask  for  mercy.  Perceiving  tlie  disasters  to  tlie  American  arms  during  the  sumnu  r 
and  autumn,  great  numbers  took  advantage  of  tliese  promises,  and  signed  petitions.  Tliey  soi  .n 
found  that  proiection  did  not  follow  pardun,  for  the  Hessian  troops,  in  their  march  througli  New 
Jersey,  committed  great  excesses,  without  inquiring  whether  their  victims  were  Whigs  or  Tories. 
Note  4,  page  226.  Among  the  prominent  men  who  espoused  the  republican  cause,  and  now  abiin- 
doned  it,  was  Tucker,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Convention,  which  had  sanctioned  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  Joseph  Galloway,  a  member  of  the  first  Continental  Congress.  These, 
and  otlier  prominent  recusants,  received  some  hard  hits  in  the  public  prints,  A  writer  in  the  Pskti- 
sylvania  Journal,  of  February  5,  1777,  thus  castigated  Galloway: 

"  Gairway  h.is  fletl,  and  joinM  the  venal  Howe, 
To  proVe  his  haseness,  see  him  cringe  and  bow; 
A  t  aitor  to  his  country  and  its  liiws, 
A  friend  to  tyrants  and  their  cursed  c;iuse. 
Unhappy  wretch  1  thy  interest  nuist  be  sold 
FuT  Continental,  not  for  polish'd  i;nld. 
To  sink  the  money  thou  thyself  cried  down, 
And  Btabb'd  thy  country  to  support  the  crown." 

*  Note  4  page  185.  ♦  Page  259 
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13,  1776J,  and  his  command  devolved  upon  General  Sullivan.'  At  about  the 
same  time  intelligence  reached  the  chief  that  a  British  squadron,  under  Sir 
Peter  Parker  (who,  as  we  have  seen  [page  247],  was  defeated  at  Charleston), 
had  sailed  into  Narraganset  Bay  [December  8th],  taken  possession  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  blockaded  the  little  American  fleet,  under  Commodore  Hopkins," 
then  lying  near  Providence.  This  intelligence,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  failure 
of  operations  on  Lake  Champlain,''  coupled  with  the  sad  condition  of  the  main 
army  of  patriots,  made  the  future  appear  gloomy  indeed.' 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  patriot  cause  that  General  Howe  was  excessively 
cautious  and  indolent.  Instead  of  allowing  Cornwallis  to  construct  boats,'  cross 
the  Delaware  at  once,  overwhelm  the  patriots,  and  push  on  to  Philadelphia,  as 
he  might  have  done,  he  ordered  him  to  await  the  freezing  of  the  waters,  so  as 
to  cross  on  the  ice.  He  was  also  directed  to  place  four  thousand  German  troops 
in  cantonments  along  the  Jersey  shore  of  the  river,  from  Trenton  to  Burling- 
ton, and  to  occupy  Princeton  and  New  Brunswick  with  strong  British  detach- 
ments. Both  Congress  and  Washington  profited  by  this  delay.  Measures  for 
re-organizing  the  army,  already  planned,  were  put  in  operation.  A  loan  of  five 
millions  of  dollars,  in  hard  money,  with  which  to  pay  the  troops,  was  author- 
ized. By  the  offer  of  liberal  bounties,"  and  the  influence  of  a  stirring  appeal 
put  forth  by  Congress,  recruits  immediately  flocked  to  Washington's  standard 
at  Newtown.'  Almost  simultaneously,  Lee's  detachment  under  Sullivan,  and 
another  from  Ticonderoga,"  joined  him  ;  and  on  the  24  th  of  December  he  found 
himself  in  command  of  almost  five  thousand  efi'ective  troops,  many  of  them  fresh 
and  hopeful."     And  the  increased  pay  of  officers,  the  proffered  bounties  to  the 

'  Both  Sullivan  and  Stirling,  v.'ho  were  made  prisoners  on  Long  Island  [page  254],  had  been 
exchanged,  and  were  now  again  with  the  army.  Lee  was  captured  at  Baslongridge,  where  Lord 
Stirling  resided,  and  remained  a  prisoner  until  May,  1778,  when  he  was  exchanged  for  General 
Prescott,  who  was  captured  on  Rhode  Island.     See  page  271.  '  Note  1,  page  307. 

'  General  Gates  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  at  the  north,  after  the  death  of 
General  Thomas  [note  2,  page  243]  ;  and  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1776,  Colonel  Arnold 
became  a  sort  of  commodore,  iiud  commanded  flotillas  of  small  vessels  in  warfare  with  others  pre- 
pared by  General  Carleton  (the  British  commander  in  Canada),  on  Lake  Champlain.  He  had  two 
severe  engagements  (11th  and  13th  of  October),  in  which  he  lost  about  ninety  men;  the  Britisli 
about  forty.  These  operations  were  disastrous,  yet  tliey  resulted  in  preventuig  the  British  forces  in 
Canada  uniting  with  those  in  New  York,  and  were  thus  of  vast  importance. 

'  Although  the  Americans  haf.  generally  suffered  defeats,  they  h,ad  been  quite  successful  in 
making  captives.  The  number  of  Americans  taken  by  the  British,  up  to  the  close  of  1776,  was 
four  thousand,  eiglit  hundred  and  fifty-four;  the  number  of  British  talien  l.iy  the  Americans,  was 
two  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixtj'.  In  addition  to  men,  the  Americans  had  lost  twelve  brass 
cannons  and  mortars,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  made  of  iron ;  twenty-three  thousand,  nmo 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  empty  shells,  and  seventeen  thousand,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
tilled ;  two  thous;>nd  sis  hundred  and  eighty-four  double-headed  shot :  a  large  quantity  of  grape- 
shot;  two  thousand  eight  hundred  muskets:  four  hundred  thousand  cartridges ;  sixteen  barrels  of 
powder ;  five  hundred  intrenching  tools ;  two  hundred  barrows  and  other  instruments,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  provis'ons  and  stores. 

'  The  Americans  took  every  boat  they  could  find  at  Trenton,  and  cautiously  moved  them  out 
of  the  river  after  they  had  crossed. 

'  Each  soldier  was  to  have  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars,  besides  an  allotment  of  land  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  A  common  soldier  was  to  have  one  liundred  acres,  and  a  colonel  five  himdred.  These 
were  given  to  those  only  who  enlisted  to  serve  "during  the  war." 

'  A  small  village  north  of  Bristol,  about  two  miles  fi-om  the  Delaware.  '  Page  234. 

'  According  to  the  adjutant's  return  to  Washmgton  on  the  22d  of  December,  the"  American 
wmy  numbered  ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  sLx  men,  of  whom  five  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  were  sick,  on  command  elsewhere,  or  on  fUrlough,  leaving  an  effective  force  of  four 
thouaapH  revpn  hnniireH  and  .leven. 
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soldiers,  and  the  great  personal  influence  of  the  commander-in-chief,  had  the 
effect  to  retiiin  in  the  service,  for  a  few  weeks  at  least,  more  than  one  half  of  the 
old  soldiers. 

There  were  about  fifteen  hundred  Hessians.'  and  a  troop  of  British  light 
horse,  at  Trenton,  and  these  Washington  determined  to  surprise.  The  British 
commanders  looked  with  such  contempt  upon  the  American  troops — the  mere 
ghost  of  an  army — and  were  so  certain  of  an  easy  victory  beyond  the  Delaware, 
where,  rumor  affirmed,  the  people  were  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  the 
king,  that  vigilance  was  neglected.  So  confident  were  they  that  the  contest 
would  be  ended  by  taking  possession  of  Philadelphia,  that  Cornwallis  actually 
returned  to  New  York,  to  prepare  to  sail  for  England  !  And  when  Rail,  the 
commander  of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  applied  to  General  Grant  for  a  rein- 
forcement, that  officer  said  to  the  messenger,  "Tell  the  colonel  he  is  very  safe. 
I  will  undertake  to  keep  the  peace  in  New  Jersey,  with  a  corporals  guard." 
How  they  mistook  the  character  of  AYashington  !  During  all  the  gloom  of  the 
past  month,  hope  had  beamed  brightly  upon  the  heart  of  the  commander-in- 
chief.  Although  Congress  had  adjourned  to  Baltimore'  [December  12,  1776], 
and  the  public  mind  was  filled  with  despondency,  his  reliance  upon  Providence 
in  a  cause  so  just,  was  never  shaken ;  and  his  great  soul  conceived,  and  his 
ready  hand  planned  a  bold  stroke  for  deliverance.  The  Christmas  holiday  was 
at  hand — a  day  when  Germans,  especially,  indulge  in  convivial  pleasures.  Not 
doubting  the  Hessians  would  pass  the  day  in  sports  and  drinking,  he  resolved 
to  profit  by  their  condition,  by  falling  suddenly  upon  them  while  they  were  in 
deep  slumber  after  a  day  and  night  of  carousal.  His  plan  was  to  cross  the 
Delaware  in  three  divisions,  one  a  few  miles  above  Trenton,  another  a  few  miles 
below,  and  a  third  at  Bristol  to  attack  Count  Donop'  at  Builington.  Small 
parties  were  also  to  attack  the  British  posts  at  Mount  Holly,  Black  Horse,  and 
Bordentown,  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  evening  of  Christmas  day  [1776],  Washington  gathered  twenty- 
four  hundred  men,  with  some  heavy  artillery,  at  McConkey's  Ferry, 
eight  or  nine  miles  above  Trenton.*  They  expected  to  cross,  reach  Trenton 
«t  midnight,  and  take  the  Hessians  by  surprise.  But  the  river  was  filled 
with  floating  ice,  and  sleet  and  snow  were  falling  fast.  The  passage  was 
made  in  flat-boats ;  and  so  difficult  was  the  navigation,  that  it  was  almost  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  [December  26]  when  the  troops  were  mustered  on 
the  Jersey  shore.  They  were  arranged  in  two  divisions,  commanded  respec- 
tively by  Greene  and  Sullivan,  and  approached  Trenton  by  separate  roads. 
The  enterprise  was  eminently  successful.  Colonel  Rail,  the  Hessian  com- 
mander,   was  yet   indulging   in    rfme  at  the   end  of  a  night  spent  in  card- 


-  Page  246. 
jllarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  British,  Conpfress  thought  it  pruflont  to  ailjovirn  to  Baltimore. 
jL  committeo  to  represent  that  body  was  left  in  Philadelphi.a,  to  co-operate  with  the  .army.     Congress 
asseniVilcd  at  Baltimore  on  the  20th.  '  Page  276. 

*  Taylorsville  is  the  name  of  tlie  little  village  at  that  place.     The  river  there,  now  spanned  by 
..  covered  bridge,  is  about  six  hmidred  feet  in  width,  and  has  a  considerable  current. 
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playing,   when  the  Americans  approached,  a  little  after  sunrise:'  and  while 

endeavoring  to  rally  his  affrighted  troops,  he  fell,  mortally  woundeil,  in  the 

streets  of  Trenton.     Between  forty  and  fifty  of 

the  Hessians  were  killed  and  fatally  wounded, 

and  more  than  a  thousand  were  made  prisoners, 

together   with  arms,    ammunition,    and   stores. 

Five  hundred  British  cavalry  Ijarely  escaped, 

and  fled  to  Bordentown.     Generals  Ewing  and 

Cadwalader,    who    commanded    the    other    two 

'  BATTLE   AT   TRENTON. 

divisions,  destined  to  attack    the  enemy  below 

Trenton,  were  unable  to  cross  the  river  on  account  of  the  ice,  to  co-operate  with 
Washin<Tton.  With  a  strong  enemy  so  near  as  Burlington  and  Princeton,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief thought  it  imprudent  to  remain  on  the  Jersey  shore,  so  with  his 
prisoners  and  booty  he  re-crossed  the  Delaware  on  the  evening  after  his  victory. 

This  was  indeed  a  victory  in  more  aspects  than  that  of  a  skillful  military 
operation.  The  Germans  under  Dunop,  on  the  river  below,  thoroughly 
alarmed,  fled  into  the  interior.  The  Tories  and  pliant  Whigs'  were  abashed ; 
the  friends  of  liberty,  rising  from  the  depths  of  despondency,  stood  erect  in  the 
pride  and  strength  of  their  principles  ;  the  prestige  of  the  Hessian  name,  lately 
80  terrible,  was  broken,  and  the  faltering  militia,  anxious  for  bounties  and 
honors,  flocked  to  the  victorious  standard  of  Washington.  Fourteen  hundred 
soldiers,  chiefly  of  the  eastern  militia,  whose  terms  of  enlistment  would  expire 
with  the  year,  agreed  to  remain  six  weeks  longer,  on  a  promise  to  each  of  a 
bounty  of  ten  dollars.  The  military  chest  was  not  in  a  condition  to  permit  him 
to  fulfill  his  promise,  and  he  wrote  to  Robert  Morris,  the  eminent  financier  of 
the  Revolution,  for  aid,  and  it  was  given.  Fifty  thousand  dollars,  in  bard 
money,  were  sent  to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  in  time  to  allow  Washington 
to  fulfill  his  engagement.' 

The  victory  was  also  productive  of  more  vigilant  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 

'  Rail  spent  the  night  at  the  house  of  a  loyalist,  named  Hunt.  Jaet  at  dawn,  a  messenger,  sent 
h\  a  Tory  on  the  line  of  march  of  the  patriots,  came  in  hot  haste  to  the  colonel .  Excited  by  wine, 
an(i  intent  upon  his  game,  that  officer  thrust  ihenote  into  liis  pocket.  Like  the  Thebaii  polemarch, 
who,  when  he  receivpii  dispait-lies  rnlnlive  to  a  conspiracy,  refused  to  open  them,  saying,  "  lousi- 
ness lo-nioriow,"  Hall  did  not  look  at  the  iiiessai.'e,  Imm  coniinued  his  amusenjent  until  the  roll  o! 
the  American's  drum,  and  the  crack  of  hi.'*  riHe,  fell  upon  his  dull  ears,  and  called  him  to  duty. 

'  Note  ■),  page  2'Jli. 

■*  Then  it  was  that  Robert  Morris  not  only  ev^iriceil  his  (aiih  in  the  success  of  the  patr-iot  cause, 
and  his  own  love  of  country,  but  he  testeii  the  strength  ot  his  credit  aihi  mercantile  honor.  'I'he 
sum  was  large,  and  the  rerpiirement  seemed  almost  iuip<)ssihle  to  meet-  Unverment  credit  was 
low,  but  ccMjfidence  in  Robert  ilorris  was  luihounded.  On  leaving  his  otfioe,  musing  u[>on  Imw  he 
shouhl  obtain  the  money,  he  met  a  wealthy  (Quaker,  ami  said,"*  I  want  money  tor  the  use  of  the 
army."  '*  Robert,  what  security  canst  thou  give  If  "  asked  llieC^uaker.  "  My  note  and  my  honor.'* 
promptly  replied  Morris.  "Thou  sli.ilt  have  it,"  as  promptly  responded  the  lendtr,  who  oll'ered  him 
a  considerable  sum,  and  the  next  morning  it  was  on  its  way  to  the  camp  of  "Washington.  Robert 
Morris  was  a  native  of  England,  where  he  was  born  in  1733.  He  came  to  America  in  1744,  and 
became  a  merchant's  clerk  in  Phil.adelphia.  Ry  the  Circe  of  industry,  energy,  and  a  good  character, 
he  arose  to  the  station  of  one  of  the  first  merchants  of  his  time.  He  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  was  active  as  a  public  financier,  throughout  the  war.  Toward  its  close 
[1781],  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  a  national  bank.  After  the  war,  he  was  a  state  legis- 
lator, and  Washington  wished  hir.i  to  be  his  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  he  declined  it.  By 
land  speculations  he  lost  his  fortune,  and  died  in  comparative  poverty,  in  May,  1806,  when  a  little 
more  than  seventy  years  of  age.     See  his  poitrait  on  next  page. 
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invaders.  Believing  the  rebellion  to  be  at  an  end,  and  the  American  army 
hopelessly  annihilated,  wUen  Washington,  with  his  shivering,  half-starved 
troops,  fled  across  the  Delaware,  Cornwallis,  as  we  have  observed,  had  returned 

The  contempt  of  the  British  for  the 


to  New  York  to  embark  for  England 


"rebels,"  was  changed  to  respect  and  fear,  and  when  intelligence  of  the  aflfair 
at  Trenton  reached  Howe,  he  ordered  Cornwallis  back  with  reinforcements,  to 
gain  the  advantage  lost.  Congress,  in  the  mean  while,  perceiving  the  necessity 
of  giving  more  power  to  the  commander-in-chief,  wisely  clothed  him  [December 
27J  with  all  the  puissance  of  a  military  dictator,  for  si.\  months,  and  gave  him 
absolute  control  of  all  the  operations  of  war,  for  that  period.'  This  act  was 
accomplished  before  that  body  could  possibly  have  heard  of  the  victory  at  Tren- 
ton, for  they  were  then  in  session  in  Baltimore. 

Inspirited  by  his  success  at  Trenton,  the  panic  of  the  enemy,  and  their 
retirement  from  the  Delaware,  AVashington  determined  to  recross  that  river, 
and  act  on  the  offensive.     He  ordered  General  Heath,  who  was  with  quite  a 


'When  Congress  .adjourned  on  tlie  12tli,  to  meet  .nt  Baltimore,  almost  equal  powers  were  piven 
to  Washington,  but  they  were  not  then  dclineil.  Now  thov  were  so,  liy  resolution.  They  wrote  to 
Washington,  when  they  forwarded  the  resolution,  "  Happy  is  it  Cor  this  country,  that  the  general 
of  their  forces  can  be  safely  intrusted  with  unlimited  power,  and  neither  pergonal  security,  Uberty, 
nor  property,  be  in  the  least  degree  endangered  theretiy."  At  that  time,  Congress  had  given  Gen- 
eral Putnam  almost  unlimited  command  in  Philadelphia.  All  munitions  of  war  there,  were  placed 
under  his  control.  He  was  also  authorized  to  employ  all  private  armed  vessels  in  tlie  Delaware,  in 
the  defense  of  Philadelphia,     See  note  1,  page  246. 
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large  body  of  New  England  troops  at  Peekskill,'  to  move  into  New  Jersey 
with  his  main  force ;  and  the  new  militia  levies  were  directed  to  annoy  the  flank 
and  rear  of  the  British  detachments,  and  make  frequent  attacks  upon  their 
outposts.  In  the  mean  while,  he  again  crossed  the  Delaware  [December  30tli], 
with  his  whole  army,  and  took  post  at  Trenton,  while  the  British  and  German 
troops  were  concentrating  at  Princeton,  only  ten  miles  distant.  Such  was  the 
position  and  the  condition  of  the  two  armies  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  of 
the  War  for  Independence — the  memorable  year  when  this  great  Republic  of 
the  West  was  born. 


CHAPTER    TV 

THIRD  TEAR  OF  THE  WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE.     [llTi.] 

The  strange  apathy  of  nations,  like  individuals,  in  times  of  great  danger,  or 
frhen  dearest  interests  depend  upon  the  utmost  vigilance  and  care,  is  a  remark- 
able phase  in  human  character,  and  the  records  thereof  appear  as  monstrous 
anomalies  upon  the  pages  of  history.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  executive 
and  legislative  power  of  the  British  nation  during  the  momentous  year  of  1776, 
when  the  eye  of  ordinary  forecast  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  integrity 
of  the  realm  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  that  the  American  colonies,  the  fair- 
est jewels  in  the  British  crown,  were  likely  to  be  lost  forever.  Such  an  apathy, 
strange  and  profound,  seemed  to  pervade  the  councils  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, even  while  the  ^public  mind  of  England  was  filled  with  the  subject  of  the 
American  rebellion.  Notwithstanding  an  army  had  been  driven  from  one  city' 
[March,  1776],  a  fleet  expelled  from  another^  [June],  their  colonies  declared 
independent*  [July  4],  and  almost  thirty  thousand  of  their  choice  troops  and 
fierce  hirelings  had  been  defied  and  combatted'  [August],  Parliament  did  not 
assemble  until  the  last  day  of  October,,  to  deliberate  on  these  important  mat- 
ters. Then  the  king,  in  his  speech,  congratulated  them  upon  the  success  of  the 
royal  troops  in  America,  and  assured  them  (but  without  the  shadow  of  good 
reason  for  the  belief)  that  most  of  the  continental  powers  entertained  friendly 
feelings  toward  Great  Britain.  During  a  dull  session  of  six  weeks,  new  sup- 
plies for  the  American  service  were  voted,  while  every  conciliatory  proposition 
was  rejected ;  and  when  Parliament  adjourned,  in  December,  to  keep  the 
Christmas  holidays,  the  members  appeared  to  feel  that  their  votes  had  crushed 
the  rebellion,  and  that,  on  their  re-assembling  in  January,  they  would  be  in- 
vited to  join  in  a  Te  Deum"  at  St.  Paul's,  because  of  submission  and  peace  in 

'  On  the  east  bank  of  tho  TTudson,  at  tlie  entranco  to  tho  Highlands,  forty-fivo  miles  from  tha 
city  of  New  York.     See  page  270. 

'  Page  247.  '     =  Page  249.  ■"  Pago  251.  "  Pago  253. 

'  The  Te  Deum  Laudamus  (  We  praise  iliee,  0  God)  is  always  chanted  in  ohnrchcs  in  England, 
and  on  the  continent,  after  a  great  victory,  great  dehvcrance,  etc.     There  is  sometliing  revolting  in 
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America.  At  that  very  moment,  AVashington  was  planning  his  brilliant 
achievement  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.' 

In  contrast  with  tliis  apathy  of  the  British  Government,  was  the  vigilance 
and  activity  of  the  Continental  Congress.     Their  perpetual  session  was  one  of 
perpetual  labor.     Early  in  the  year  [March,  1776],  the 
Secret  Committee  of  that  body  had  appointed  Silas  Deane,' 
a  delegate  from  Connecticut,  to  proceed  to  France,  as  their 
agent,  with  general  powers  to  solicit  the  co-operation  of 
other  governments.      Even  these  remote  colonists  knew 
that  the  claims  of  the  king  of  England  to  the  friendship 
of  the  continental  powers,  was  fallacious,  and  that  France, 
«i\c  *■  -;x-      Spain,  and  Holland,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  even  Cath- 
siL.is  DEANE.  arine  of  Ru.ssia,  and  Pope  Clement  the  Fourteenth  (Gan- 

ganelli),  all  of  whom  feared  and  hated  England,  instead  of  being  friendly  to 
her,  were  anxious  for  a  pretense  to  strike  her  fiercely,  and  humble  her  pride, 
because  of  her  potency  in  arms,  her  commerce,  her  diplomacy,  and  her  strong 
Protestantism.  All  of  these  spoke  kindly  to  the  American  agent,  and  Deane 
was  successful  in  his  embassy.  He  talked  confidently,  and  by  skillful  manage- 
ment, during  the  summer  of  1776,  he  obtained  fifteen  thousand  muskets  from 
the  French  arsenals,  and  abundant  promises  of  men  and  money.  And  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  had  been  made  [July  4],  Congress  appointed  a  reg- 
ular embassy'  [Sept.  22,  1776],  to  the  court  of  France,  and  finally  sent  agents 
toother  foreign  courts.^  Tliey  also  planned,  and  finally  executed  measures  for 
strengthening  the  bond  of  union  between  the  several  colonies,  already  made 
powerfully  cohesive  by  common  dangers  and  common  hopes.  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, which  formed  the  organic  laws  of  the  nation  until  the  adoption  of 

this  to  the  true  Christian  mind  and  heart.  "War,  except  strictly  defensive  as  a  last  extremity,  is 
always  a  monstrous  injustice ;  and  for  its  success  in  soddeninpf  God's  fair  earth  with  human  blood, 
men  in  epaulettes,  their  hands  Mterally  dripping  with  gore,  wiil  go  into  the  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  and  there  sing  a  Te  Deum!  '  Page  2G1. 

'  Silas  Deane  was  born  at  Groton,  in  Connecticut,  and  was  educated  at  Tale  College.  He  was 
elected  to  the  first  Congress  [page  228]  in  1774,  and  after  being  some  time  abroad,  as  agent  for  the 
Secret  Committee,  he  was  recalled,  on  account  of  alleged  bad  conduct.  He  published  a  defense  of 
his  character  in  1778,  but  he  failed  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  public  opinion.  He  went  to  England 
toward  the  close  of  1784,  where  he  died  in  extreme  poverty,  in  1789. 

'  The  embassy  consisted  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Silas  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee.  Franklin  and  Lee 
joined  Deane  nt  Paris,  at  the  middle  of  December,  1776.  Lee  had  then  been  in  Fxirope  for  some 
time,  as  a  sort  of  private  agent  of  the  Secret  Committee.  He  made  an  arrangement  witli  tlie  French 
king  to  send  a  largo  amount  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  specie,  to  the  colonists,  but  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  appear  as  a  commercial  transaction.  Tlie  agent  on  the  part  of  the  French  was 
Beaumarchais,  who  assumed  the  conmiercial  title  of  Roderique  Hortales  &  Co.,  and  Lee  took  the 
name  of  Mary  Johnson.  This  arrangement  vd\.\\  the  false  and  avaricious  Beaumarciiais.  was  a  source 
of  great  annoyance  and  actual  loss  to  Congress  in  after  years.  What  was  a  gratuity  on  the  part  of 
the  French  government,,  in  the  name  of  ITortales  &  Co.,  Beaumarchais  afterward  presented  a  claim 
for,  and  actually  received  from  Congress  four  hundred  tliousand  dollars.  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
born  in  Boston,  in  1706.  Pie  was  a  printer;  worked  at  his  trade  in  London  ;  became  eminent  in 
his  business  in  Philadelphia;  obtained  a  high  position  as  a  pliilosopher  and  statesman ;  was  agent 
in  England  for  several  colonies;  was  chief  embassador  for  the  United  States  in  Europe  during  the 
Revolution,  and  filled  various  official  stations  in  the  scientific  and  pohtical  world.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  that  ever  lived ;  and,  next  to  Washington,  is  the  best  known  and  most 
revered  of  all  Americans.  He  died  in  1790,  at  the  age  of  more  than  eighty-four  years  Arthur 
Xee  was  a  brother  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  [page  250],  and  was  bom  in  Virginia,  in  I'tu.  He  was 
a  tine  scholar,  and  elegant  writer.     He  died  in  1782.  *  Holland,  Spain,  and  Prussia. 
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the  Federal  Constitution,  were,  after  more  than  two  years'  consideration,  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  and  produced  vastly  beneficial  results  during  the  remain- 


der of  the  struggle.' 


^y^£^y\  Q^^T-'tz^'i^^y^^^^ 


c 


Such,  in  brief,  were  the  chief  operations  of  the  civil  power  of  the  revolted 
colonies.     Let  us  now  turn  to  the  military  operations  at  the  opening  of  a  new 

'  In  July,  1775,  Dr.  Franklin  submitted  a  plan  of  union  to  Congress.  On  the  llth  of  June, 
1776,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  plan.  Tlieir  report  was  laid  .iside,  and  not  called 
up  until  April.  1777.  From  the  '2d  of  Octoljer  until  the  15th  of  Novemlier  following,  the  subject 
was  lu^ularly  debated  two  or  tlu'ee  times  a  week,  wlien  thirteen  Articles  of  Confederation  were 
adopted  The  substance  was  that  the  tliirteen  confederated  .States  should  bo  known  as  tlio  United 
,?tatei  of  America ;  that  all  enfjafce  in  a  reciprocal  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship,  for  mutual  ad- 
vantage, each  to  assist  the  other  wiieii  lielp  shouhl  be  needed ;  that  each  State  should  have  th-a 
riglit  to  regulate  its  own  internal  afifairst  that  no  State  should  separately  send  or  receive  embassies, 
begin  any  negotiations,  contract  engagements  or  alliances,  or  conclude  treaties  witli  any  foreign 
power,  williout  the  consent  of  tlie  general  Congress ;  that  no  public  oCScer  slioiild  be  allowed  to 
accept  any  presents,  emoluiuents,  office,  or  title,  from  any  foreign  power,  and  that  neither  Con- 
gress nor  State  governments  should  possess  the  power  to  confer  any  title  of  nobility ;  tliat  none 
of  the  States  should  have  tlie  riglit  to  form  alliances  among  themselves,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress;  that  they  should  not  have  the  power  to  levy  duties  contrary  to  the  enactments  of  Con- 
gress; tliat  no  State  sliould  keep  up  a  standing  army  or  sliips  of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  beyond 
the  amount  stipulated  by  Congress ;  that  when  any  of  the  States  should  raise  troops  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  all  tlie  officers  of  the  rank  of  colonel  and  under,  should  be  appointed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State,  and  the  superior  officers  by  Congress ;  tliat  all  expenses  of  tlie  war  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  :  that  Congress  alone  should  have  the  power  to  coin  money ;  and 
that  Canada  might  at  any  time  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy  -vhen  she  felt  disposed.  'I'he  last 
clauses  were  explanatory  of  the  power  of  certain  governmertal  operations,  and  contained  details 
of  the  s»me.    Such  was  the  form  of  government  which  existed  for  several  years.  See  Supplement 
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year.  Congress,  we  have  observed,'  delegated  all  military  power  to  Washing- 
ton, and  ho  used  it  with  energy  and  discretion.  We  left  him  at  Trenton,  pre- 
pared to  act  offensively  or  defensively,  as  circumstances  should  require.  There 
he  was  joined  by  some  troops  under  Generals  Mifflin  and  Cadwalader,  who 
came  from  Bordeiitown  and  Crosswicks,  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  January. 
Yet  with  these,  his  efifective  force  did  not  exceed  five  thousand  men.  Toward 
the  evening  of  the  2d  of  January,  1777,  Cornwallis,  with  a  strong  force,  ap- 
proached from  Princeton,  and  after  some  skirmisliing.  the  two  armies  encamped 
on  either  side  of  a  small  stream  which  runs  through  the  town,  within  pistol- 
shot  of  each  other.  Washington  commenced  intrenching  his  camp,  and  Corn- 
wallis, expecting  reinforcements  in  the  morning,  felt  sure  of  his  prey,  and 
deferred  an  attack  for  the  night. 

The  situation  of  Washington  and  his  little  army  was  now  perilous  in  the 
extreme.  A  conflict  with  such  an  overwhelming  force  as  was  gathering, 
appeared  hopeless,  and  the  Delaware  becoming  more  obstructed  by  ice  every 
hour,  rendered  a  retreat  across  it,  in  the  event  of  a  surprise,  almost  impossible. 
A  retreat  down  the  stream  was  equally  perilous.  An  escape  under  cover  of  the 
night,  was  the  only  chance  of  safety,  but  the  ground  was  too  soft  to  allow  the 
patriots  to  drag  their  heavy  cannons  with  them  ;  and  could  they  withdraw  unob- 
served by  the  British  sentinels,  whose  hourly  cry  could  be  heard  from  the 
camp  ?  This  was  a  question  of  deep  moment,  and  there  was  no  time  for  long 
deliberation.  A  higher  will  than  man's  determined  the  matter.  The  Protector 
of  the  righteous  put  forth  his  hand.  While  a  council  of  war  was  in  session, 
toward  midnight,  the  wind  changed,  and  the  ground  was  soon  so  hard  frozen, 
that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  conveying  away  the  cannons.  Instantly  all 
was  in  activity  in  the  American  camp,  while  Cornwallis  and  his  army  were 
soundly  sleeping — perhaps  dreaming  of  the  expected  sure  victory  in  the  morn- 
ing. Leaving  a  few  to  keep  watch  and  feed  the  camp-fires,  to  allay  suspicion. 
Washington  silently  withdrew,  with  all  his  army,  artillery,  and  baggage ;  and 
at  dawn  [January  3,  1777],  he  was  in  sight  of  Princeton,  prepared  to  fall  upon 
Cornwallis's  reserve  there"  The  British  general  had  scarcely  recovered  from 
his  surprise  and  mortification,  on  seeing  the  deserted  camp  of  the  Americans, 
when  the  distant  booming  of  cannons,  borne  upon  the  keen  winter  air,  fell 
ominously  upon  his  ears.  Although  it  was  mid-winter,  he  thought  it  was  the 
rumbling  of  distant  thunder.  The  quick  ear  of  General  Erskine  decided  other- 
wise, and  he  exclaimed,  "To  arms,  general!  Washington  has  out-generaled 
us.  Let  us  fly  to  the  rescue  at  Princeton  !"  Erskine  was  right,  for,  at  that 
moment,  Washington  and  the  British  reserve  were  combating. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  roughness  of  the  roads,  Washington  did  not  reach 
Princeton  as  early  as  he  expected,  and  instead  of  surprising  the  British',  and 
then  pushing  forward  to  capture  or  destroy  the  enemy's  stores  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, he  found  a  portion  of  the  troops  already  on  their  march  to  join  Corn- 

'  Pago  264. 

^  A  brig.ide,  under  Lioutcnant-colonel  Mawhood,  consisting  of  three  regiments  and  three  troops 
of  dragoon?,  were  quartered  tiiere. 
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BATTLE   AT   PRINCETON. 


wallis  at  Trenton.     A  severe  encounter  occurred,  when  the  American  militia 
giving  way,  the  British,  with  a  victorious  shout,  rushed  forward,  expecting  tr 

produce  a  general  rout.     At  that  moment  Washington 

advanced  with  a  select  corps,  brought  order  out  of  con- 
fusion, and  leading  on  his  troops  with  waving  sword  and 
cheering  voice,  turned  the  tide  of  battle  and  achieved  a 
victory.  The  brave  General  Mercer,'  while  fighting  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  was  killed,  and  many  other  be- 
loved officers  were  lost  on  that  snowy  battle-field.^  Nor 
was  the  conflict  of  that  morning  yet  ended.  When  Corn- 
wallis  perceived  the  desertion  of  the  American  camp, 
and  heard  the  firing  at  Princeton,  he  hastened  with  a 
greater  portion  of  his  troops,  to  the  aid  of  his  reserve, 
and  to  secure  his  stores  at  New  Brunswick.  The  Ameri- 
cans, who  had  not  slept,  nor  scarcely  tasted  food  for 
thirty-six  hours,  were  compelled,  just  as  the  heat  of  the  first  battle  was  over,  to 
contest  with  fresh  troops,  or  fly  with  the  speed  of  strong  men.  Washington 
chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  when  Cornwallis  entered  Princeton,  not  a 
"  rebel"  was  to  be  found."  History  has  no  parallel  to  ofier  to  these  events  of 
a  few  days.  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia,  one  of  the  most  renowned  com- 
manders of  modern  times,  declared  that  the  achievements  of  Washington  and 
his  little  band  of  compatriots,  between  the  25th  of  December  and  the  4th  of 
January  following,  were  the  most  brilliant  of  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
military  performances. 

The  Americans  were  too  weak  to  attempt  the  capture  of  the  British  stores 
at  New  Brunswick,  so,  with  his  fatigued  troops  Washington  I'etreated  ra])iilly 
toward  the  hill  country  of  E;ist  Jersey.^  Allowing  time  only  to  refresh  his 
little  army  at  Pluckemin,  he  pressed  forward  to  Morristown,  and  there  estab- 
lished liis  winter  quarters.  But  he  did  not  sit  down  in  idleness.  After  plant- 
ing small  cantonments''  at  different  points  from  Princeton  to  the  Hudson 
Highlands,  he  sent  out  detachments  to  harass  the  thoroughly  perplexed  British. 
These  expeditions  were  conducted  with  so  much  skill  and  spirit,  that  on  the  first 


'  Mercer's  horse  had  been  shot  under  him,  and  he  was  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  men,  when  a 
British  soldier  felled  him  with  a  clubbed  musket  [note  4,  page  236].  At  first,  the  British  believed 
it  to  be  Washinjjton,  and,  with  a  shout,  tliey  cried,  "  The  rebel  general  is  taken."  Hugh  Mercer 
was  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  surgeon  on  the  field  of  CuUoden,  and  was  practicing  medicine 
in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  wh?u  the  Revolution  broke  out.  He  was  with  Washington  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  He  was  made  commander  of  the  flying  camp  in  1776,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  about  fifty-six  years  of  age.  The  picture  of  a  house  in  the  corner  of  the  map  of  the 
battle  at  Princeton,  is  a  representation  of  the  house  in  which  General  Mercer  died.  It  is  yet  [1867] 
Biaading. 

°  The  chief  of  these  were  Colonels  Haslett  and  Potter,  Major  Morris,  and  Captains  Sliippen, 
Fleming  and  Neal.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  engagement,  was  about  thirty,  including  the 
officers  above  named. 

'  We  have  mentioned,  on  page  210,  the  planetarium,  at  Princeton,  constructed  by  David  Ritten- 
house.  This  excited  the  admiration  of  Cornwallis,  and  he  intended  to  carry  it  away  with  him.  It 
Is  also  said  that  Silas  Deane  [page  264]  proposed  to  present  this  work  of  art  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, as  a  bonus  for  its  good  will.  Cornwallis  was  kept  too  busy  in  providing  for  his  own  safety, 
while  in  Princeton,  to  allow  him  to  rob  the  college  of  so  great  a  treasure.  '  Page  160. 

'  Permanent  stations  for  small  bodies  of  troops. 
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of  March,  1777,  not  a  British  nor  a  Hessian  soldier  could  be  found  in 
New  Jersey,  except  at  New  Brunswick  and  Amboy.'  Those  dreaded  bat- 
talions which,  sixty  days  before,  were  all-powerful  in  New  Jersey,  and  had 
frightened  the  Continental  Congress  from  Philadelphia,  were  now  hemmed  in 
upon  the  Raritan,  and  able  to  act  only  on  the  defensive.  Considering  the 
attending  circumstances,  this  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  Americans.  It 
revived  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  hopes  of  all  good  patriots  ;  and 
hundreds  in  New  Jersey,  who  had  been  deceived  by  Howe's  proclamation,  and 
had  suifered  Hessian  brutality,  openly  espoused  the  Whig  cause.  Congress 
had  returned  to  Philadelphia,"  and  commenced  its  labors  with  renewed  vigor. 

It  was  almost  the  first  of  June  before  the  main  body  of  the  two  armies  com- 
menced the  summer  campaign.  In  the  mean  while,  smaller  detachments  were 
in  motion  at  various  points.  A  strong  armament  was  sent  up  the  Hudson,  in 
March,  to  destroy  American  stores  at  Peekskill,  at  the  southern  entrance  to  the 
Highlands.  The  Americans  there,  under  the  command  of  General  McDougal, 
perceiving  a  defense  of  the  property  to  be  futile,  set  fire  to  the  stoi'es  and 
retreated  to  the  hills  in  the  rear.  The  British  returned  to  New  York  the  same 
evening  [March  23,  1777].  Almost  a  month  afterward  [April  13],  Corn- 
Avallis  went  up  the  Raritan  from  New  Brunswick,  to  surprise  the  Americans 
under  General  Lincoln,  at  Boundbrook.  The  latter  escaped,  with  difficulty, 
after  losing  about  sixty  men  and  a  part  of  his  baggage.  Toward  the  close  of 
April  [April  25],  Governor  Tryon,^  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  British  and 
Tories,  went  up  Long  Island  Sound,  landed  at  Compo  [April  26],  between 
Norwalk  and  Fairfield,  marched  to  Danbury,  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of 
stores  belonging  to  the  Americans,  burned  the  town,  and  cruelly  treated  the 
inhabitants.  Perceiving  the  militia  to  be  gathering  in  great  numbers,  he 
retreated  rapidly  the  next  morning,  by  way  of  Ridgefield.  Near  that  village, 
he  had  some  severe  skirmishing  with  the  militia  under  Generals  Wooster, 
Arnold,'  and  Silliman.  Wooster  was  killed,"  Arnold  narrowly  escaped,  but 
Silliman,  kee-^ing  the  field,  harassed  the  British  all  the  way  to  the  coast.  At 
Compo,  and  while  embarking,  they  were  terribly  galled  by  artillery  under 
Lamb.°  Tryon  lost  almost  three  hundred  men  during  this  expedition,  and 
killed  or  wounded  about  half  that  number  of  Americans.     His  atrocities  on  that 

'  The  Americana  went  out  in  small  companies,  made  sudden  attacks  upon  pickets,  out-posts, 
and  foraginf;  parties,  and  in  this  way  frightened  the  detachments  of  the  enemy  and  drove  them  in 
to  the  main  body  on  the  Raritan.  At  Springfield,  a  few  miles  from  Elizabethtown,  they 
attacked  a  party  of  Hessians  who  were  penetrating  the  country  from  Elizabethport  [January  7, 
1777],  killed  between  forty  and  fifty  of  them,  and  drove  the  remainder  in  great  confusion  back  to 
Staten  Island.  A  larger  foraging  party  was  defeated  near  Somerset  court  house  [January  20]  by 
about  five  hundred  New  Jersey  militia  under  General  Dickinson ;  and  Newark,  Elizabethtown  and 
Woodbridge,  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  patriots.  ^  Page  262.  '  Page  223. 

'  *  Page  234.     For  his  gallantry  at  Ridgefield,  Congress  ordered  a  horse,  richly  caparisoned,  to 
be  presented  to  him. 

'  David  Wooster  was  born  in  Stratford,  Connecticut,  in  1710.  He  was  at  Louisburg  in  1746 
[p'ge  137],  became  a  captain  in  tlie  British  army,  and  was  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Hewas 
in  Canada  in  the  spring  of  1776  [page  243],  and"  gave  ])romise  of  being  one  of  the  most  efficient  of 
the  .'Vmerican  officers  in  the  war  lor  Independence.  His  los,s,  at  such  a  critical  period  of  the  conflict, 
was  much  deplored.     The  State  of  Connecticut  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory,  in  1854. 

"  Page  240. 
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oocasion  were  never  forgotten  nor  forgiven.  The  name  of  Tryon  will  ever  be 
held  in  detestation  by  all  lovers  of  justice  and  humanity.  He  had  already, 
while  governor  of  North  Carolina,  been  named  by  the  Indians,  The  Great 
Wolf,  and  in  his  marauding  expeditions  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  war 
for  Independence,  his  conduct  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Red  Men.  We 
shall  meet  him  again. 

The  Americans  did  not  always  act  upon  the  defensive :  they  were  some- 
times the  aggressors.  Toward  the  close  of  May  [May  22,  1777],  Colonel 
Melt's,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  men,  crossed  Long  Island  Sound  in  whale- 
boats,  from  Guilford,  Connecticut,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  23d 
of  that  month,  attacked  a  British  provision  post  at  Sagg  Harbor,  near  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island.  They  burned  a  dozen  vessels,  and  the  store- 
houses and  contents,  secured  ninety  prisoners,  and  reached  Guilford  at  two 
o'clock  the  next  day,  without  losing  a  man  of  their  own  party.  For  this  exploit, 
Congress  voted  thanks  to  Colonel  Meigs  and  his  men,  and  a  sword  to  the  com- 
mander. A  little  later  in  the  season,  an  equally  bold  exploit  was  performed 
on  Rhode  Island.  On  a  dark  night  in  July  [July  10],  Colonel  William  Bar- 
ton, with  a  company  of  picked  men,  crossed  Narraganset  Bay  in  whale-boats, 
in  the  midst  of  the  British  fleet,  stole  cautiously  to  the  quarters  of  General 
Prescott,'  the  British  commander  on  Rhode  Island,  seized  him  while  in  bed, 
and  carried  him  in  triumph  across  the  bay  to  Warwick.  There  a  carriage  was 
in  waiting  for  him,  and  at  sunrise  he  was  under  a  strong  guard  at  Providence. 
From  thence  he  was  sent  to  the  headquarters  of  Washington,  at  Middlebrook, 
on  the  Raritan,^  and  was  exchanged,  in  April,  the  next  year,  for  General 
Charles  Lee.^  For  Colonel  Barton's  bravery,  on  that  occasion.  Congress  voted 
him  an  elegant  sword,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  colonel 
in  the  continental  army. 

The  American  commander-in-chief  continued  his  head  quarters  at  Morris- 
town  until  near  the  last  of  May.  During  the  spring  he  had  inoculated  a  large 
portion  of  his  troops  for  the  small-pox  ;'  and  when  the  leaves  put  forth,  a  fair 
degree  of  health  prevailed  in  his  camp,  and  his  army  had  increased  by  recruits, 
to  almost  ten  thousand  men.  He  was  prepared  for  action,  offensive  and  defens- 
ive ;  but  the  movements  of  the  British  perplexed  him.  Burgoyne  was  assem- 
bling an  army  at  St.  John,  on  the  Sorel,'  and  vicinity,  preparatory  to  an 
invasion  of  New  York,  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  to  achieve  that  darling 
object  of  the  British  ministry,  the  occupation  of  the  country  on  the  Hudson." 

'  Page  240  PrcecoifB  quarters  were  at  a  houae  yet  ataading  In  1870,  a  abort  dlstaDce  abcivu 
Newport,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  bay. 

^  Wliile  on  his  way,  his  escort  stopped  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  to  dine.  Prescott  was  a 
m  irose,  liaughty,  and  violent-tempered  man.  At  the  table,  a  dish  of  succotash  (beans  and  corn) 
was  brou£;lit  to  him.  Not  being  accustomed  to  such  food,  lie  regarded  it  as  an  insult,  and  taking 
the  dish  from  the  hands  of  the  hostess,  he  strewed  its  contents  upon  the  floor.  Her  husband  being 
iulbrmcd  of  it,  flogged  the  general  severely,  with  a  horsewhip. 

'  Note  4,  page  248  ;  also  page  288. 

'  The  common  practice  of  vaccination  at  the  present  day  was  then  unknown  in  this  country. 
Indeed,  the  attention  of  Jenner,  the  father  of  the  pr.actice,  had  then  just  been  turned  to  the  subject. 
\  was  (jraclicud  here  a  year  after  the  close  of  the  war.  '  Page  240.  °  Page  283. 
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But  whether  Howe  was  preparing  to  co-operate  with  Burgoyne,  or  to  make 
another  attempt  to  seize  Philadelphia,' Washington  could  not  determine.  He 
prepared  for  both  events  by  stationing  Arnold  with  a  strong  detachment  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Delaware,  concentrating  a  large  force  on  the  Hudson  and 
moving  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  Middlebrook,  within  ten  miles  of  the 
British  camp  at  New  Brunswick. 

Washington  was  not  kept  in  suspense  a  great  while.  On  the  12th  of  June 
[1777],  Howe  passed  over  from  New  York,  where  he  made  his  head  quarters 
during  the  winter,  concentrated  the  main  body  of  his  army  at  New  Brunswick 
and  tried  to  draw  Washington  into  an  engagement  by  a  feigned  movement  [June 
14]  toward  the  Delaware.  The  chief,  perceiving  the  meaning  of  this  movement 
and  aware  of  his  comparative  strength,  wisely  remained  in  his  strong  position 
ai  Middlebrook  until  Howe  suddenly  retreated  [June  19],  sent  some  of  his 
troops  over  to  Staten  Island  [June  22],  and  appeared  to  be  evacuating  New 
Jersey.  This  movement  perplexed  Washington.  He  was  fairly  deceived ;  and 
ordering  strong  detachments  in  pursuit,  he  advanced  several  miles  in  the  same 
direction,  with  his  whole  army.  Howe  suddenly  changed  front  [June  25],  and 
attempted  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  Americans  ;  but,  after  Stirling's  brigade  had 
maintained  a  severe  skirmish  with  a  corps  under  Cornwalhs  [June  26],  the 
Americans  regained  their  camp  without  much  loss.  Five  days  afterward  [June 
SO],  the  whole  British  army  crossed  over  to  Staten  Island,  and  left  New  Jersey 
in  the  complete  possession  of  the  patriots. 

Washington  now  watched  the  movements  of  his  enemy  with  great  anxiety 
and  the  utmost  vigilance.  It  was  evident  that  some  bold  stroke  was  about  to  be 
attempted  by  the  British.  On  the  12th  of  July,  Burgoyne,  who  had  been 
moving  steadily  up  Lake  Champlain,  with  a  powerful  army,  consisting  of  about 
seven  thousand  British  and  German  troops,  and  a  hirge  body  of  Canadians  and 
Indians,  took  possession  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,"  and  spread  terror 
over  the  whole  North.  At  the  same  time  the  British  fleet  at  New  York  took 
such  a  position  as  induced  the  belief  that  it  was  about  to  pass  up  the  Hudson 
and  co-operate  with  the  victorious  invader.  Finally,  Howe  left  General  Clinton 
in  command  at  New  York,  and  embarking  on  board  the  fleet  with  eio-hteen 
thousand  troops  [July  23],  he  sailed  for  the  Delaware.  When  Washington 
comprehended  this  movement,  he  left  a  strong  force  on  the  Hudson,  and  with 
the  main  body  of  his  troops  pushed  forward  to  Philadelphia.  There  he  was 
saluted  by  a  powerful  ally,  in  the  person  of  a  stripling,  less  than  twenty  years 
of  age.  He  was  a  wealthy  French  nobleman,  who,  several  months  before,  while 
at  a  dinner  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,^  first  heard  of  the  struggle  of  the 
Americans,  their  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  preparations  made  to 
crush  them.  His  young  soul  was  fired  with  aspirations  to  give  them  his  aid  : 
and  quitting  the  army,  he  hurried  to  Paris.  Although  he  had  just  married 
a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  and  a  bright  career  was  opened  for  him  in  his  own 

'  rage  261.  i  p^^p  2.')-J. 

'  The  duke  was  the  brother  of  the  king  of  England,  and  at  the  time  in  question,  was  dining  with 
some  French  officers,  in  the  old  town  of  Mentz,  in  Germany. 
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country,  he  left  all,   and    hastened  to  America  in  a  vessel  fitted  out  at  hi: 

own  expense.     He  offered  his  services  to  the  Continental 

Congress,  and  that  body  gave  him  the  commission  [July 

31]  of  a  major-general.     Three  days  afterward  [Aug.  3] 

he  was  introduced  to  Washington  at  a  public  dinner  ;  and 

within  less   than   forty  days    he  was   gallantly  fighting 

[September  11],  as  a  volunteer,  for  freedom  in  America, 

on  the  banks  of  the  Brandy  wine.     That  young  general  was 

the  Marquis   de  La  Fayette,'  whose  name  is  forever 

linked  with  that  of  Washington  and  Liberty. 

The  British  fleet,  with  the  army  under  Sir  William  Howe,'  did  not  go  up 
the  Delaware,  as  was  anticipated,  but  ascended  Chesapeake  Bay  and  at  its 
head,  near  the  village  of  Elkton,  in  JLaryland,  the  land  forces  disembarked 
[Aug.  25],  and  marched  toward  Philadelphia.  Washington  had  advanced  be- 
yond the  Brandywine  Creek,  and  took  post  a  few  miles  from  Wilmington. 
Howe's  superior  force  compelled  him  to  fall  back  to  the  east  side  of  the  Brandy- 
wine  ;  and  at  Chad's  Ford,  several 
miles  above  Wilmington,  he  made 
a  stand  for  the  defense  of  Phila- 
delphia. At  that  point,  the  Hes- 
ians  under  Knyphausen"  attacked 
the  left  wing  of  the  Americans 
[Sept.  11,  1777],  commanded  by 
Washington  in  person  ;  while  Howe 
and  Cornwallis,  crossing  the  stream 
several  miles  above,  fell  upon  the 
American  right,  under  General 
Sullivan,  near  the  Birmingham 
meeting-house.*  The  contest  raged 
fearfully  during  the  whole  day. 
At  night  the  shattered  and  defeated  battalions  of  patriots  retreated  to 
Chester,  and  the  following  day  [Sept.  12]  to  Philadelphia.  Many  brave  men 
were  killed  or  disabled  on  that  sanguinary  field.  La  Fayette  was  severely 
wounded  ;°  and  the  patriots  lost  full  twelve  hundred  men,  killed,  wounded,  and 
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'  He  was  bora  on  the  6th  of  September,  1757.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  de 
Noailles,  a  beautiful  lieiress,  at  the  age  of  eigliteen  years.  He  fir.st  landed  on  the  coast  of  Soutli 
Carolina,  in  Winyaw  Bay,  near  Georgetown,  and  made  a  land  journey  to  Philadelphia.  His  appH- 
cation  was  not  received  at  first,  by  the  Continental  Congress ;  but  when  his  true  character  and 
designs  were  known,  they  gave  him  a  major-general's  commission.  He  was  afterward  an  active 
patriot  in  his  own  country  in  many  perilous  scenes.  He  visited  America  in  1824-5  [page  453], 
aad  died  in  1334,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  The  Baron  de  Kalb  [page  316]  and  elevea 
other  French  and  Polisli  officers,  came  to  America  in  La  Fayette's  vessel. 

'  After  the  battle  near  Brooklyn  [page  254],  the  king  conferred  the  honor  of  knighthood  upon 
General  William  Howe,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America.  Tlie  ceremony 
was  performed  by-  several  of  his  officers,  at  his  quarters  in  the  Beekman  House,  Turtle  Bay,  East 
River.  "  '  Page  259. 

'  This  was  a  substantial  Quaker  meeting-liouse,  situated  a  few  miles  from  Chad's  Ford,  on  the 
road  from  Jefferis's  Ford  (where  Howe  and  Cornwallis  crossed)  to  Wilmington 

'  X  bullet  passed  through  his  leg.     He  was  conveyed  to  Betlilehem,  in  Pennsylvania,  where 

IS 
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made  prisoners.  The  British  lost  almost  eight  hundred.  Washington  failed 
of  succe>is  more  on  account  of  flilse  intelligence,  by  which  he  was  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  the  approach  of  the  British  on  his  left,  than  by  want  of  skill  or  force.' 

Washington  did  not  remain  idle  in  the  Federal  capital,  but  as  soon  as  the 
troops  were  rested,  he  crcssed  the  Schuylkill,  and  proceeded  to  confront  Howe, 
who  was  making  slow  marches  toward  Philadelphia.  They  met  [Sept.  16] 
twenty  miles  west  of  that  city,  and  some  skirmishing  ensued;  but  a  heavy  rain 
prevented  a  general  battle,  and  the  Americans  withdrew  toward  Reading. 
General  Wayne,  in  the  mean  while,  was  hanging  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
with  about  fifteen  hundred  men.  On  the  night  of  the  20th,  he  was  surprised 
by  a  party  of  British  and  Hessians,  under  General  Grey,  near  the  Paoli  Tav- 
ern, and  lost  about  three  hundred  of  his  party."  With  the  remainder  he  joined 
Washington,  then  near  A^allcy  Forge,  and  vigilantly  watching  the  movements 
of  Howe.  As  these  indicated  the  intention  of  the  British  commander  to  attempt 
the  seizure  of  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  military  stores  which  the 
Americans  liad  collected  at  Reading,  Washington  abandoned  Philadelphia,  and 
took  position  at  Pottsgrove,  thirty-five  miles  distant,  to  protect  those  indispens- 
able materials  for  his  army.  Howe  crossed  the  Schuylkill  [Sept.  23,  1777], 
near  Norristown,  and  marched  to  the  Federal  city-^  [Sept.  26],  without  oppo- 
sition. Congress  fled  at  his  approach,  first  to  Lancaster  [Sept.  27],  and  then  to 
York,  where  it  assembled  on  the  80th,  and  continued  its  session  until  the  fol- 
lowing summer.  The  main  body  of  the  British  army  was  encamped  at  Gcr- 
mantown,  four  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  Howe  prepared  to  make  the  latter 
place  his  winter  quarters.^ 

Upon  opposite  sides  of  the  Delaware,  a  few  miles  below  Philadelphia,  were 
two  forts  of  considerable  strength  (Mifflin  and  Mercer),  garrisoned  by  the 
Americans.  While  the  British  army  was  marching  from  the  Chesapeake'  to 
Philadelphia,  the  fleet  had  sailed  around  to  the  Delaware,  and  had  approached 
to  the  head  of  that  bay.  The  forts  commanded  the  river ;  and  chcvavx-dc- 
frise"  just  below  them,  completely  obstructed  it,  so  that  the  army  in  Philadel- 
phia could  obtain  no  supplies  from  the  fleet.     The  possession  of  these  forts  was 


the  Moravian  sisters  nursed  him  during  his  confinement.  Count  Pulaski  began  liis  military  career 
in  the  American  army,  on  the  field  of  Brandywine,  where  he  commanded  a  troop  of  horse,  and 
after  the  battle  he  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier.  He  was  slain  at  Savannah.  See  note 
3,  page  350. 

'  The  building  seen  in  the  comer  of  the  map,  is  a  view  of  the  head  quarters  of  Washingloa  yet 
[1881]  st;mding,  a  short  distance  from  Chad's  Ford. 

'  The  bodies  of  fifty-three  Americans,  found  on  the  field  the  ne.^it  morning,  wero 
interred  in  one  broad  grave;  and  forty  years  afterward,  the  "  Republican  .\rtilkrists " 
of  Glicster  count}',  erected  a  neat  marble  monument  over  them.  It  stands  in  the 
center  of  an  inclosure  which  contains  the  ground  consecrated  by  the  burial  of  these 
patriots. 

'  Philadelphia,  New  Tork,  and  Washington,  have  been,  respectively,  federal 
cities,  or  cities  where  the  Federal  Congress  of  the  United  States  assembled. 
*  Note  2,  page  28,5.  '  Page  273. 

"  Chevaux-de-frise  are  obstructions  placed  in  river  channels  to  prevent  the  pass- 
age of  vessels.  They  are  generally  made  of  a  series  of  lieavy  timbers,  pointed  with 
iron,  and  secured  at  an  angle  in  a  strong  frame  filled  with  stones,  as  seen  in  the 
engraving.    Figure  A  shows  the  position  under  water;  figure  B  shows  how  the  tin;- 


""'^•eise'"^      '*''^  ^""^  ^"'angod  and  the  stones  placed  in  them. 
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important,  and  on  the  22d  of  October,  they  were  attached  by  detachments  sent 
by  Howe.  Fort  Mercer  was  assailed  by  two  thousand  Hessian  grenadiers  under 
Count  Donop.'  They  were  repulsed  by  the  garrison  of  less  than  five  hundred 
men  under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Christopher  Greene,  of  Rhode  Isliuid,  after  los- 
ing their  commander,"  and  almost  four  hundred  soldiers.  The  garrison  of  Fort 
Mifflin,  under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Samuel  Smith,  also  made  a  gallant  defense, 
but  after  a  series  of  assaults  by  land  and  water,  it  was  abandoned  [Nov.  16, 
17T7].  Two  days  afterward.  Fort  Mercer  was  also  abandoned,  and  several 
British  ships  sailed  up  to  Philadelphia.^ 

When  Washington  was  informed  of  the  weakened 
condition  of  the  British  army,  by  the  detachment  of 
these  forces  to  attack  the  Delaware  forts,  he  resolved 
to  assail  the  camp  at  Germantown.  He  had  moved 
down  the  Schuylkill  to  Skippack  Creek  [Sept.  25J, 
and  from  that  point  he  marched,  silently,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  3d  of  October  [1777],  toward  the  camp 
of  the  enemy.  He  reached  Chestnut  Hill,  beyond 
Germantown,  at  dawn  the  following  morning,  and  the 
attack  soon  commenced  near  there.  After  a  severe 
battle,  which  continued  almost  three  hours,  the  patriots  were  repulsed,  with  a 
loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  about  equal  to  that  at  Brandywine.'' 
The  British  lost  only  about  six  hundred.  On  the  19th,  Howe  broke  up  his 
encampment  at  Germantown,  and  three  weeks  afterward,  he  proceeded  to  place 
his  whole  army  in  winter  quarters  in  Philadelphia.  Washington  retired  to 
his  camp  on  Skippack  Creek ;  and  on  the  29th  of  November,  he  prepared  to 
go  into  winter  quarters  at  White  Marsh,  fourteen  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  while  from  these  scenes  of  conflict  and  disaster  in 
which  the  beloved  commander-in-chief  was  personally  engaged,  to  the  consider- 
ation of  important  events  which  were  transpiring  on  the  waters  and  banks  of 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson  River.  Burgoyne,  with  more  than  ten 
thousand  men,  invested  Ticonderoga  on  the  2d  of  July.  The  fortress  was  gar- 
risoned by  General   St.   Clair,   with   only  about  three  thousand  men.     Upon 
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'  Page  263. 

^  Douop  was  terribly  wounded,  and  taken  to  the  house  of  a  Quaker  near  by,  where  he  expired 
three  days  afterward.  He  was  buried  within  the  fort.  A  few  years  ago  his  bones  were  disinterred, 
and  his  skull  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  New  Jersey  physician. 

°  In  the  defense  of  these  forts,  the  Americans  lost  about  three  hundred  men,  and  the  enemy 
almost  double  that  number. 

*  Washington  felt  certain  of  victory  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  Just  as  it  commenced,  a 
dense  fog  overspread  the  country ;  and  tlirough  the  inexperience  of  his  troops,  great  confusion,  in 
their  movements,  was  produced.  A  false  rumor  caused  a  panic  among  the  Americans,  just  a,'5 
tlie  British  were  about  to  fall  back,  and  a  general  retreat  and  loss  of  victory  was  the  result.  In 
Germantown,  a  strong  stone  house  is  yet  [1S8.'J]  standing,  which  belonged  to  Judge  Chew.  This 
a  part  of  the  enemy  occupied,  and  from  the  windows  fired  with  deadly  effect  upon  tlie  Ameri- 
cans. No  blame  was  attached  to  Washington  for  this  defeat,  when  victory  seemed  easy  and  certain. 
On  tlie  contrary,  Congress,  on  the  receipt  of  Washington's  letter,  describing  the  battle,  passed  a  vote 
of  tlianks  to  him  lor  his  "wise  and  well-concerted  attack  upon  the  enemy's  army  near  German- 
town;"  and  "  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  tlio  army,  for  their  brave  exertions  on  that  occasion."  A 
medal  was  also  ordered  to  be  struck,  and  presented  to  Washington. 
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Mount  Independence,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  was  a  small  fortifica- 
tion and  a  weak  garrison.'  These  composed  the  entire 
force,  except  some  feeble  detachments  of  militia,  to  op- 
pose the  invaders.  On  the  approach  of  Burgoyne,  St. 
Clair  left  his  outworks,  gathered  his  forces  near  the 
fortress,  and  prepared  for  an  assault ;  but  when,  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th,  he  saw  the  scarlet  uniforms  of  the 
British  on  the  top  of  Mount  Defiance,^  and  a  battery  of 
heavy  guns  planted  there,*  more  than  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  fort,  he  knew  resistance  would  be  vain.     That 

GENERAL    ST.    CLAIK.  . 

evening  he  sent  his  ammunition  and  stores  up  the  lake 
to  Skenesborough,'  and  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  silently  crossed  over  to 
Mount  Independence,  and  commenced  a  retreat  to  Fort  Edward,"  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Schuyler,  who  was  then  in  command  of  the  northern  army. 
The  retreating  army  would  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuers  by 
dawn,  had  not  their  e.xit  been  discovered.  Contrary  to  express  orders,  a  build- 
ing was  fired  on  Mount  Independence,  and  by  its  light  their  flight  was  discov- 
ered by  the  enemy,  and  a  strong  party,  consisting  of  the  brigade  of  General 
Fraser,  and  two  Hessian  corps  under  Riedesel,  was  immediately  sent  in  pursuit. 
At  dawn,  the  British  flag  was  wavino;  over  Ticonderoga  :  and  a  little  after  sun- 
rise  [July  7,  1777J,  the  rear  division  of  the  flying  Americans,  under  Colonel 
Seth  Warner,'  were  overtaken  in  Ilubbardton,  Vermont,  and  a  severe  engage- 
ment followed.  The  patriots  were  defeated  and  dispersed,  and  the  victors 
returned  to  Ticonderoga.'  Before  sunset  the  same  evening,  a  flotilla  of  British 
vessels  had  overtaken  and  destroyed  the  Americans'  stores  which  St.  Clair  had 
sent  up  the  lake,  and  also  a  large  quantity  at  Skenesborough.  The  fragments 
of  St.  Clair's  army  reached  Fort  Edward  on  the  12th,  thoroughly  dispirited. 
Disaster  had  followed  disaster  in  quick  succession.  Within  a  week,  the  Amer- 
icans had  lost  almost  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  large  amount  of 
provisions  and  military  stores. 

"  During  the  previous  years,  the  Americans  constructed  a  picketed  fort,  or  stockade  [note  2, 
page  183],  on  tliat  eminence,  built  about  three  liundred  huts  or  barracks,  dug  several  wells,  and 
placed  batteries  at  difl'ereut  points.  The  remains  of  these  are  now  [1883]  everj^whcre  visible  on 
Mount  Independence.  That  eminence  received  this  name  because  the  troops  took  possession  of  it 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1176.     Page  250. 

'  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  came  to  America  with  jidmiral  Boscawen,  early 
in  May,  1155.  He  served  under  Wolfe  [page  201];  and  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  en- 
tered the  American  army.  He  served  dviring  the  war,  and  afterward  commanded  an  expedition 
against  the  Indians  in  Ohio,  where  he  was  unsuccessful.  He  died  in  1818,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four 
years. 

'  This  is  a  hill  about  750  feet  in  height,  situated  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  outlet  of  Lake 
George,  opposite  Ticonderoga. 

'  With  immense  labor,  Burgovne  opened  a  road  up  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Defiance,  and 
dragged  heavy  artillery  to  the  summit.  From  that  point,  every  ball  might  be  hurled  within  the 
fort  ijelow  without  difiieulty.  The  position  of  that  road  may  yet  [1883]  be  traced  by  the  second 
growth  of  trees  on  its  line  up  the  mountain. 

°  Now  Wliitehall  It  was  named  after  Philip  Skene,  who  settled  there  in  1764.  The  narrow 
part  of  Lake  Champlain,  from  Ticonderoga  to  Whitehall,  was  formerly  called  Wood  Creek  (the  nama 
of  the  stream  tliat  enters  the  lake  at  Whitehall),  and  also  SotUh  River.     "  Page  188.     ■"  Page  232. 

"  The  Americans  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  a  little  more  than  three  hundred;  the 
British  reported  their  loss  at  one  hundred  and  eighty-three. 
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The  Torce  under  General  Schuylet  was  very  small,  and  even  with  tins  rein- 
forcement hy  tiie  fugitives  from  the  lake,  he  had  only  about  four  thousand  effect- 
ive men — a  number  totally  inadequate  to  combat  with  those  of  Burgoyne.  He 
therefore  sent  a  strong  party  toward  Skenesborough  to  fell  huge  trees  across 
the  roads,  and  to  destroy  all  the  bridges,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  march  of  the 
invaders,  while  he  slowly  retreated  down  the  Hudson  valley  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mohawk,  and  there  established  a  fortified  camp.'  His  call  for  aid  was  nobly 
responded  to,  for  the  whole  country  was  thoroughly  aroused  to  a  sense  of  peril. 
Detachments  were  sent  from  the  regular  army  to  strengthen  him  ;  and  soon 
General  Lincoln  came  with  a  large  body  of  New  England  militia.  When 
General  Gates  arrived,  to  take  the  chief  command,"  he  found  an  army  of  thir- 
teen thousand  men,  ready  to  meet  the  invader. 

The  progress  of  Burgoyne  was  slow,  and  he  did  not  reach  Fort  Edward 
until  the  30th  of  July.'  The  obstructions  ordered  by  Schuyler,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  bridges,  were  great  hinderances.''  His  army  was  also  worn  down 
by  fatigue,  and  his  provisions  were  almost  exhausted.  To  replenish  his  stores, 
he  sent  five  hundred  Germans,  Canadians,  and  Tories,  and  one  hundred  Indians, 
under  Colonel  Baume,  to  seize  provisions  and  cattle  which  the  Americans  had 
collected  at  Bennington,  thirty-five  miles  distant.  .  Colonel  John  Stark  had 
called  out  the  New  Hampshire  militia ;  and  near  Hoosick,  within  five  miles  of 
Bennington,  they  met  [Aug.  16]  and  defeated  the  marauders.  And  toward 
evening,  when  another  German  party,  under  Colonel  Breyman,  approached, 
they  also  were  defeated  by  a  continental  force  under  Colonel  Seth  Warner." 
Many  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  a  large  number  were  made  prisoners.  Bur- 
goyne's  entire  loss,  in  this  e.xpedition,  was  almost  a  thousand  men.  The  Amer- 
icans had  one  hundred  killed,  and  as  many  wounded.  This  defeat  was  f  ital  to 
Bargoyne's  future  operations'' — this  victory  was  a  day-star  of  hope  to  the 


'  Thaddeus  Koaciuszko,  a  Polish  refugee,  who  came  with  Lafay- 
ette [page  273],  was  now  attached  to  Schuyler's  array,  as  engineer. 
Under  his  direction,  the  intrenchmeuts  at  the  month  of  the  Mohawk 
River,  were  constructed  ;  also,  those  at  Stillwater  and  Saratoga  Tlie 
camp  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  was  upon  islands  just  below  the 
Great,  or  Cohoes'  Falls. 

'  General  Scliuyler  had  superseded  Gates  in  June,  and  had  been 
skillfully  confronting  Burgoyne.  But  Gates,  seeing  a  chance  for  gain- 
ing laurels,  and  having  a  strong  party  of  friends  in  Congress,  sought 
the  ciiief  command  of  the  northern  army.  It  was  ungenerously  taken 
from  Schuyler  at  the  moment  when,  by  great  exertions  and  through 
great  hardships,  he  had  a  force  prepared  to  confront  Burgoyne,  with 
some  prospect  of  success. 

'  it  was  while  Burgoyne  was  approaching  that  point,  that  Jane  kOSCIUSZKO. 

M'Crea,  the  betrothed  of  a  young  Tory  in  the  British  army,  was  shot, 

while  being  conveyed  by  a  "party  of  Indians  from  Fort  Edward  to  the  British  camp.  Iler  death  was 
untruly  charged  upon  the  Indians,  and  it  was  made  the  subject  of  the  most  bitter  denunciations  of  the 
British  ministers,  for  employing  such  cruel  instrumentalities.  The  place  of  her  death  is  a  short  di.-s- 
tauce  from  the  village  of  Fort  Edward.  The  pine-tree  wliich  marked  the  spot,  decayed  a  few  year., 
since,  and  in  1853,  it  w-as  cut  down,  and  converted  into  canes  and  boxes  for  the  curious. 

''  Burgoyne  was  obliged  to  construct  forty  bridges  on  the  way,  and  to  remove  the  many  trees 
which  lay  across  the  roads.  To  estimate  the  amount  of  fatigue  which  the  troops  must  have  endured 
daring  that  liot  montli,  it  must  be  remembered  that  each  soldier  bore  a  weight  of  sixty  pounds,  in 
r.nn-.  Mccoutr 'ments,  and  supplies.  '  Pages  2.^4  and  240.^ 

"  It  di=!pirited  his  troops,  who  were  worn  down  with  the  fatlonie  of  the  obstructed  march  trora 
Ckenesborojgli  to  Fort  Eiwird.     It  also  caused  a  delay  of  a  mouth  at  tliat  place,  and  in  the  mean 
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Americans.     Applause  of  the  New  Hampshire  militia  rang  through  the  land, 

and  Stark  was  made  a  brigadier  in  the  continental  army. 

During  Burgoyne's  approach,  the  Mohawk  valley  had  become  a  scene  of 
great  confusion  and  alarm.  Colonel  St.  Leger  and  his 
savages,  joined  by  the  Mohawk  Indians,  under  Brant,' 
and  a  body  of  Tories,  imdcr  Johnson"  and  Butler,  had 
arrived  from  Oswego,  ami  invested  Fort  Stanwix,  on 
the  3d  of  August  [1777].  The  garrison  was  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Gansevoort,  and  made  a  spirited 
defense.  General  Herkimer  rallied  the  militia  of  his 
neighborhood ;  and  while  marching  to  the  assistance  of 
Gansevooi't,  he  fell  into  an  Indian  ambuscade  [Aac.  6] 
at  Oriskany.'  His  party  was  totally  defeated,  after  a 
bloody  conflict,  and  himself  was  mortally  wounded.  On 
the  same  day,  a  corps  of  the  g.nrison,  under  Colonel 

Willet,    made   a   successful    sortie,'   and    broke  the   power  of  the    besiegers. 

Arnold,  who  had  been  sent  by  Schuyler  to  the  relief  of  the  fort,  soon  afterward 

approached,  when  the  besiegers  fled  [Aug.  22],  and  quiet  was  restored  to  thb 

Mohawk  valley. 

The  disastrous  events  at  Bennington  and  Fort  Stan- 

wi.K,    and   the    straitened    condition  of  his  commissariat, 

greatly  perplexed    Burgoyne.     To   retreat,    advance,    or 

remain    inactive,   seemed  equally  perilous.      With  little 

hope  of  reaching  Albany,  where  he  had  boasted  he  would 

eat  his   Christmas    dinner,   he   crossed  the   Hudson  and 

formed  a  fortified  camp  on  the  hills  and  plains  of  Sara- 
toga,   now    the    site   of   Scliuylerville.       General    Gates 

advanced  to  Bemis's  Heighti,  about  four  miles  north  of 
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GESEBAL   BURGOYNB. 


while  tlicir  provisions  wore  rapidly  diminishing.     "While  at  Fort  Edward,  Buigoyne  received  intel- 
ligence of  the  defeat  of  St.  Leger  at  Fort  Stanwix. 

'  Joseph  Brant  was  a  Mohawk  Indian,  and  a  great  favorite  of  Sir  William  Johnson.      He  ad- 
hered to  the  British,  and  went  to  Canada  after  the  war,  where  he  died  in  180T,  aged  sixty-five 
years. 

''  Sir 'William  Johnson  [page  190]  (then  dead)  had  been  a  sort  of  auto- 
crat among  the  Indians  and  Tories  in  the  Mohawk  valley.  He  flattered 
the  chiefs  in  various  ways,  and  tlirough  them  he  obtained  almost  un- 
bounded influence  over  the  tribes,  especially  that  of  the  Mohawks.  Ho 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  those  chiefs  who  pleased  him,  a  diploma,  certi- 
fying their  good  character,  and  faithfulness  to  his  majesty.  These  con- 
tained a  picture,  representing  a  treaty  council,  of  which  the  annexed 
engraving  is  a  copy.  His  family  were  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Anieri- 
A  TREATY.  cans  during  the  war,  in  that  region.     His  son,  John,  raised  a  regiment  of 

Tories,  called  the  Johnson  Greens  (those  who  joined  St.  Leger);  and  John 
Butler,  a  oruel  leader,  wa,s  at  the  head  of  another  band,  called  Butler's  Rangers.  These  co-operated 
u-itli  Brant,  the  great  Mohawk  sachem,  and  for  years  they  made  the  Mohawk  valley  and  vicinity 
truly  a  "dark  and  bloody  ground."  These  men  were  the  allies  of  St.  Leger  on  the  occasion  in 
question. 

'  The  place  of  the  battle  is  about  half  way  between  Utica  and  Rome.    The  latter  village  is  upon 
the  site  of  Fort  Stanwix,  built  by  Bradstreet  and  his  troops  in  1758  [page  197].     It  was  repaired 
and  garrisoned  in  1776,  and  it-s  name  was  changed  to  Fort  Schuyler.     Another  Fort  .Schuyler  was 
built  during  the  French  and  Indian  War,  where  Utica  now  stands. 
'  Note  7,  page  241 
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Stillwater  (and  twenty-five  from  Albany),  and  also  formed  a  fortified  camp.' 
Burgoyne  perceived  the  necessity  for  immediate  operations,  and  advancing  towar  j 
the  American  camp,  a  severe  but  indecisive  action 
ensued,  on  the  19th  of  September  [1777J.  Night 
terminated  the  conflict,  and  both  parties  claimed  the 
victory.'  Burgoyne  fell  back  to  his  camp,  where  he 
resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  expected  detach- 
ments from  General  Clinton,  who  was  to  attack  the 
posts  on  the  Hudson  Highlands,  and  force  his  way  to 
Albany.'  But  after  waiting  a  few  days,  and  hearing 
nothing  from  Clinton,  he  prepared  for  another  at- 
tempt upon  the  Americans,  for  the  militia  were  flock- 
ing to  Gates's  camp,  and  Indian  warriors  of  the  Six 

°  1-1  TT-  i-  BEMIS  S  HEIGHTS. 

Nations''  were  gathermg  there.     His  own  torce,  on 

the  contrary,  was  hourly  diminishing.  As  his  star,  which  arose  so  brightly  at 
Ticonderoga,'  began  to  decline  upon  the  Hudson,  the  Canadians  and  his  Indian 
allies  deserted  him  in  great  numbers."  He  was  compelled  to  fight  or  flee. 
Attain  he  advanced :  and  after  a  severe  battle  of  several  hours,  on  the  7th  of 
October,  and  almost  on  the  same  ground  occupied  on  the  19th  of  September,  he 
was  compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  heights  of  Saratoga,  and  leave  the  patriots  in 
the  possession  of  the  field.  Ten  days  afterward  [October  17],  finding  only 
three  days'  provisions  in  his  camp,  hearing  nothing  of  Clinton,  and  perceiving- 
retreat  impossible,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  whole  army  prisoners  of 
war.'  Of  necessity,  the  forts  upon  Lake  Champlain  now  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  patriots. 


'  The  remains  of  some  of  the  intrenchments  were  yet  visible  in  1850,  when  the  writer  visited 
the  locality. 

"  The  number  of  Americans  engaged  in  this  action,  was  about  two  thousand  five  hundred;  that 
of  the  British  was  about  three  thousand.  The  former  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  three 
hundred  and  nineteen;  the  British  loss  was  rather  less  than  five  hundred.  '  Page  283. 

'  Page  25.  '  Page  276. 

°  The  Indians  had  been  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  blood  and  plunder ;  and  now  was 
tlicir  hunting  season,  when  provisions  must  be  secured  for  winter  use.  The  Canadians  saw  nothing 
but  defeat  in  the  future,  and  left  the  army  in  whole  companies. 

'  Tlie  whole  number  surrendered  was  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-one.  of  whom 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  twelve  were  Germans  or  Hessians  [page  183],  under  the  ciiief  com- 
mand of  the  Baron  Riedesel,  whose  wife  accompanied  him,  and  afterward  wrote  a  very  interesting 
account  of  her  experience  in  America.  Burgoyne  did  dine  at  Albany,  but  as  a  prisoner,  thougli  a 
ftuest  at  the  table  of  General  Schuyler.  That  noble  patriot,  though  smarting  under  the  injustice  of 
Congress  and  the  pride  of  Gates,  did  not  abate  his  zeal  for  the  good  cause  when  he  h.id  surrendered 
his  command  into  the  hands  of  his  successor,  bu-t,  as  a  private  citizen,  gave  his  time,  his  labor,  and 
his  money  freely,  until  he  saw  the  invader  humbled ;  and  then,  notwithstanding  Burgoyne,  without 
the  show  of  a  just  excuse,  had  destroyed  Schuyler's  fine  mansion,  his  mills,  and  much  other  prop- 
erty, at  Saratoga,  he  made  the  vanquished  general  a  guest  at  his  own  table.  Wlien  Burgoyne  said, 
"  You  are  very  kind  to  one  who  has  done  you  so  much  injury,"  the  generous  patriot  replied,  "  That 
was  the  fate  of  war ;  let  us  say  no  more  about  it."  Burgoyne's  troops  laid  down  their  arms  upon 
the  plain  in  fi-ont  of  Schuylerrille ;  and  the  meeting  of  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered,  for  the 
latter  to  surrender  his  sword,  was  a  very  significant  scene.  The  two  came  out  of  Gates's  marquee 
together.  Without  exchanging  a  word,  Burgoyne,  according  to  previous  arrangement,  stepped 
back,  drew  his  sword,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  armies,  presented  it  to  General  Gates.  The 
lattrr  received  it  with  a  courteous  inclination  of  the  head,  and  instantly  returned  it  to  the  vanquished 
general.  They  then  returned  to  the  marquee  together.  The  British  filed  off,  and  took  up  their  line 
of  marcli  for  Boston:  and  thus  ended  this  important  act  in  the  great  drama,  upon  the  lieightf  ol 
r-irr.toga.     Burgoyne's  troops  were  marched  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  with  the  view  of  SL^ncin'^ 
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Glorious,  indeed,  was  this  victory  for  the  Americans.  It  gave  them  a  fine 
train  of  brass  artillery,  five  thousand  muskets,  and  a  vast  amount  of  munitions 
of  war.  Its  moral  elfect  was  of  greater  importance.  All  eyes  had  been 
an.xiously  turned  to  the  army  of  the  North,  and  Congress  and  the  people 
listened  eagerly  for  every  breath  of  rumor  from  Saratoga.  How  electric  was 
the  effect  when  a  shout  of  victory  came  frcjm  the  camp  of  Gates  !'  It  rolled 
over  the  land,  and  was  echoed  from  furrows,  workshops,  marts  of  commerce, 
the  hulls  of  legislation,  and  from  the  shattered  army  of  Washington  at  White- 
marsh."  Toryism  stood  abashed  ;  the  bills  of  Congress  rose  twenty  per  cent,  in 
value  f  private  capital  came  from  its  hiding-places  for  public  employment ;  the 
militia  flocked  to  the  standards  of  leaders,  and  the  great  patriot  heart  of  Amer- 
ica beat  with  strong  pulsations  of  hope.  The  effect  in  Europe  was  also  favor- 
able to  the  Americans.  The  highest  hopes  of  the  British  ministry  rested  on 
this  c.xi)edition,  and  the  generalship  of  Burgoyne  justified  their  expectations. 
It  was  a  most  severe  blow,  and  gave  the  opposition  in  Parliament  the  keenest 
weapons.  Pitt,  leaning  upon  his  crutches,'  poured  forth  eloquent  denunciations 
[December,  1777]  of  the  mode  of  warfare  pui-sued — the  employment  of  German 
hirelino-s^  and  brutal  savages."  "If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  English- 
man," he  exclaimed,  "  while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never 
would  lay  down  my  arms — never,  never,  never  !''  In  the  Lower  House,' 
Burke,  Fox,  and  Barnj  were  equally  severe  upon  the  government.  When,  on 
the  3d  of  December,  the  news  of  Burgoyne's  defeat  reached  London,  the  latter 
arose  in  his  place  in  the  Commons,"  and  with  a  serene  and  solemn  countenance, 
asked  Lord  George  Germain,  the  Secretary  of  War,  what  news  he  had  received 
by  his  last  expresses  from  Quebec,  and  to  say,  upon  his  word  of  honor,  what 
had  become  of  Burgoyne  and  his  brave  army.  The  haughty  secretary  was 
irritated  by  the  cool  irony  of  the  question,  but  was  compalled  to  acknowledge 
that  the  unhappy  intelligence  of  Burgoyne's  surrender  had  reached  him.  He 
added,  "  The  intelligence  needs  confirmition."  That  confirmation  was  not 
slow  in  reaching  the  ministry. 

Mightily  did  this  victory  weigh  in  favor  of  tli3  Americans,  at  the  French 


them  to  Europe,  but  Congress  thought  it  proper  to  ret.iin  them,  and  they  were  marched  to  tlia 
interior  of  Virginia.  Jolm  Burgoyne  was  a  natural  son  of  Lord  Bingley,  and  was  quite  eminent  aa 
a  dramatic  author.  (In  liis  return  to  England,  he  resuraL'd  liis  seat  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  and 
opposed  the  war.     lie  tiled  in  1792. 

'  General  Gates  was  so  elated  with  tlie  victory,  wliicli  liad  been  prepared  for  liim  by  General 
Schuyler,  and  won  chietiy  by  the  valor  of  Arnold  and  Morgan  [page  331],  that  he  neglected  the 
courtesy  due  to  the  commander-in-chief;  and  instead  of  sending  his  dispatches  to  liim,  he  sent  his 
aid,  Colonel  Wilkinson,  with  a  verbal  message  to  Congres-s.  That  body  also  forgot  its  dignity  in 
the  hour  of  its  joy.  and  the  young  officer  was  allowed  to  announce  the  victory  himself,  on  the  floor 
of  Congress.  Inhis  subsequent  dispatches,  Gates  did  not  even  mention  the  names  of  Arnold  and 
Morgan.  History  has  vindicated  their  claims  to  the  honor  of  the  victory,  and  placed  a  just  estimate 
upon  the  ungenerous  conduct  of  their  commander.     Congress  voted  a  gold  medal  to  Gates. 

'  P;ige  275.  ^  Note  3,  page  245.  *  Note  1,  page  231.  "  Note  3,  page  246. 

'  A  member  justified  the  employment  of  the  Indians,  by  saying  that  the  Briti.sh  had  a  right  to 
use  the  means  "  which  God  and  nature  had  given  them."  Pitt  scornfully  repeated  the  passage,  and 
said,  "These  abominable  principles,  and  this  most  abominable  avow.al  of  them,  demands  most 
decisive  indignation.  I  call  upon  that  right  reverend  bench  (pointing  to  tlie  bishops),  those  holy 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  pious  pastors  of  the  church — I  conjure  them  to  join  in  the  holy  worl^ 
and  to  vindicate  the  religion  of  their  God."  '  Note  2,  page  218.  '  Note  2,  page  213. 
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court.  Unaided  by  any  foreign  power,  the  Americans  had  defeated  and  cap- 
tured a  well -trained  army  of  about  six  thousand  men,  led  by  experienced  com- 
manders. '■  Surely  such  a  people  possess  the  elements  of  success,  and  will  achieve 
it.  We  may  now  safely  strike  England  a  severe  blow,'  by  acknowledging  the 
independence,  and  forming  an  alliance  with  her  revolted  colonies,"  argued  the 
French  government.  And  so  it  did.  Intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne  reached  Paris  on  the  4th  of  December,  1777.  King  Louis  then  cast  off  all 
disguise,  and  infornied  the  American  commissioners  that  the  treaty  of  alliance 
and  commerce,  already  negotiated,  would  be  ratified,  and  "that  it  was  decided 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United  States."  Within  a  little  more 
than  a  hundred  days  after  Burgoyne  laid  down  his  arms  at  Saratoga,  France 
had  foi'med  an  alliance  with  the  confederated  States  [Feb.  6,  1778],  and  pub- 
licly avowed  it.  The  French  king,  in  the  mean  while,  wrote  to  his  uncle,  the 
king  of  Spain,  urging  his  co-operation ;  for,  according  to  the  fomily  compact 
of  the  Bourbons,  made  in  1761,  the  king  of  Spain  was  to  be  consulted  before 
such  a  treaty  could  be  ratified. 

While  these  events  were  in  pi-ogress  at  Saratoga,  General  Clinton  was 
making  hostile  demonstrations  upon  the  banks  of  the  lower  Hudson.  He 
attempted  the  concerted  co-operation  with  Burgoyne,  but  he  was  too  late  for 
success.  He  ascended  the  Hudson  with  a  strong  force,  captured  Forts  Clinton 
and  Montgomery,  in  the  Highlands'  [October  6,  1777],  and  sent  a  marauding 
expedition  above  these  mountain  barriers,  to  devastate  the  country  [October 
13J,  and  endeavor  to  draw  ofiF  some  of  the  patriot  troops  from  Saratoga.'  These 
marauders  burned  Kingston,  and  penetrated  as  far  .a  Livingston's  Manor,  in 
Columbia  county.  Informed  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  they  hastily 
retreated,  and  Clinton  and  his  army  returned  to  New  York.  Some  of  Gates' 
troops  now  joined  Washington  at  White  Marsh,'  and  Howe  made  several 
attempts  to  entice  the  chief  from  his  encampment,  but  without  success.*     Finally 

'  France  rejoiced  at  the  embarrassments  of  England,  on  account  of  her  revolted  colonies,  and 
from  the  beginning  secretly  favored  the  latter.  She  thought  it  inexpedient  to  aid  the  colonies 
openly,  until  there  appeared  some  chance  for  their  success,  yet  arms  and  money  were  secretly  pro- 
vided [note  3,  page  266],  for  a  long  time  previous  to  tlie  alliance.  Her  motives  were  not  the 
benevolent  ones  to  aid  the  patriots,  so  much  as  a  selfish  desire  to  injure  England  for  her  own  bene- 
fit. The  French  king,  in  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  of  Spain,  avowed  the  objects  to  be  to  "  prevent  the 
union  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country,"  and  to  "  form  a  beneficial  alhance  with  them."  A 
Bourbon  (the  fiimily  of  French  kings)  was  never  known  to  be  an  honest  advocate  of  free  principles. 

'  These  forts  were  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  a  stream  whicli  forms  the  dividing  line 
between  Orange  and  Rockland  counties.  Fort  Indpendence,  near  Peekskill,  and  Fort  Constitution, 
opposite  West  Pouit,  were  abandoned  on  his  approach.  Fort  Putnam,  at  West  Point,  was  not  yet 
erected. 

'  While  the  garrison  of  the  two  forts  (who  escaped)  were  re-gathering,  back  of  New  Windsor,  a 
man  from  the  British  army  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy.  He  was  seen  to  swallow 
something.  An  emetic  brought  it  up,  and  it  was  discovered  to  be  a  hollow  silver  bullet,  containing 
a  dispatch  fl-om  Clinton  to  IJurgoyne,  written  on  thin  paper.  That  bullet  is  yet  in  the  family  of 
George  Clinton,  who  was  the  first  republican  governor  of  New  York.  The  dispatch  was  as 
follows:  "  Nbii^  y  void  [Here  we  arc],  and  nothing  between  us  and  Gates.  I  sincerely  hope  this 
little  success  of  ours  will  facilitate  your  operations.  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember, by  C.  C,  I  shall  only  say,  I  can  not  presume  to  order,  or  even  advise,  for  reasons  obvious. 
I  heartily  wish  you  success.  Faithfully  yours,  H.  Clinton."  The  prisoner  was  taken  to  Kingston, 
and  there  hanged  as  a  spy.  *  Page  275. 

'  Howe  marched  out  to  attack  Washington  on  the  4th  of  December,  e.icpecting  to  take  him  by 
surprise.     A  Quaker  lady  of  Philadelphia,  at  whose  house  some  British  officers  were  quartered,  had 
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Washington  moved  from  that  position  [December  11],  and  went  into  winter 
ijuarters  at  Valley  Forge,  where  he  might  easier  aiford  protection  to  Congress 
at  York,  and  his  stores  at  Reading.'  The  events  of  that  encampment  at  Valley 
Forge  afford  some  of  the  gloomiest  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  brilliant  scenes 
in  the  records  of  American  patriotism. 


CHAPTER   V. 

FOURTH  YEAR  OP  THE  WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE.      [1718.] 

If  there  is  a  spot  on  the  face  of  our  broad  land  wherein  patriotism  should 
delight  to  pile  its  highest  and  most  venerated  monument,  it  should  be  in  the 
bosom  of  that  rugged  gorge  on  the  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  twenty  miles  north- 


"^a^  t 


west  from  Philadelphia,  known  as  Valley  Forge,  where  the  American  army 
was  encamped  during  the  terrible  winter  of  1777-'78.'     In  all  the  world's  his- 

overheard  them  talking  about  this  enterprise,  gave  Washington  timely  information,  and  he  was  too 
well  prep:ircil  lor  Howe,  to  fear  his  menaces.  After  some  skirmishes,  in  wliich  several  Americans 
were  lost,  Howe  returned  to  Pliiladelphia.  '  Page  274. 

'  That  was  a  winter  of  Sfvero  and  protracted  cold.     Tlie  waters  of  New  York  Bay  were  so 
firmly  frozen,  that  the  British  took  heavy  cannons  from  the  city  to  Staten  Island,  on  the  ice. 
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tory,  we  have  no  record  of  purer  devotion,  holier  sincerity,  or  more  pious  self- 
immolation,  than  was  then  and  there  e.xhibited  in  the  camp  of  Washington. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  had  marched  thither  from  Whitemarsh,  bare-footed,  and 
left  bloody  foot-prints  in  the  snow  oa  their  dreary 
journey.'  There,  in  the  midst  of  frost  and  snow,  half- 
clad  and  scantily  fed,  they  shivered  in  rude  huts, 
while  the  British  army  was  indulging  in  comforts  and 
luxuries  within  a  large  city.'  Yet  that  freezing  and 
starving  army  did  not  despair ;  nor  did  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  shared  their  privations  and  suf- 
fered injury  at  the  hands  of  intriguing  men,"  lose  con- 
fidence in  the  patriotism  of  the  people  or  his  troops, 
or  doubt  the  wisdom  of  Providence.'  The  winter  wore 
away,  and  when  the  buds  began  to  burst,  a  cheering 
ray  of  glad  tidings  came  from  Europe.  The  intelli- 
gence of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France,''  was  a 
liopeful  assurance  of  success,  and  when  the  news 
spread  through  the  camp,  on  the  1st  of  May  [1778], 
shouts  loud  and  long  shook  the  forests  which  shrouded  the  hills  around  Valley 
Forge.' 

Nor  was  that  a  solitary  gleam  of  hope.     Light  also  emanated  from  the 


ENCAMPMENT  AT  VALLEY  FOBGE* 


'  Gordon,  the  historian,  says,  that  while  at  Wa.'<hiiio:ton's  table  in  ITS-t,  tlie  chief  informed  him 
that  bloody  foot-prints  were  everywhere  visible  in  the  course  of  their  murch  of  nineteen  miles,  from 
Whitemarsh  to  Valley  Forge. 

"  Tlie  power  of  t'  e  British  army  was  much  weakened  by  indulgence,  during  that  winter.  Prof- 
ligacy begat  disease,  ;rime,  and  insubordination.  The  evil  effects  produced  upon  the  army  led  Dr. 
Franklin  to  say,  "  Howe  did  not  take  Philadelphia — Philadelpliia  took  Howe."  General  Howe  took 
leave  of  the  army  in  May,  and  the  officers  gave  iiira  a  splendid  farewell /ete,  which  was  called  a 
Mischianza,  signifying  a  medley.  For  a  full  description,  see  Lossing's  Field  Book  of  tlie  RewmlioT)-. 
During  their  occupation  of  the  city,  the  enemy  were  annoyed  by  the  patriots  in  various  ways.  In 
January,  some  Wliigs  at  Bordentown,  where  Francis  Hopkinson,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  resided,  sent  a  number  of  kegs  down  the  Delaware,  which  were  filled  with 
powder,  and  furnished  with  machinery,  in  such  a  manner,  that  on  rubbing  against  any  object  in  the 
stream,  tliey  would  explode.  These  were  the  torpedoes  invented  by  Eushnell  of  Connecticut, 
already  mentioned  on  page  252.  The  British  vessels,  hauled  into  the  docks  to  keep  clear  of  the  ice, 
escaped  receiving  any  injury  from  these  missiles.  One  of  them  exploded  near  the  city,  and  pro- 
duced intense  alarm.  Not  a  stick  or  a  chip  was  seen  floating,  for  twenty-four  hours  afterward,  hut 
it  was  fired  at  by  the  British.  This  circumstance  affbrded  the  theme  for  that  remarkable  pneiu  i'.om 
the  pen  of  Hopkinson,  entitled  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs.  Hopkinson  [see  page  284]  was  a  u;itive  of 
Philadelphia  and  married  and  settled  in  Bordentown,  New  Jersey.  He  was  an  elegant  writer,  a 
great  wit,  a  good  musician,  and  a  thorough-bred  gentleman.  He  was  a  warm  and  active  patriot, 
became  eminent  as  a  jurist  after  the  war,  and  died  In  1791,  at  ihe  age  of  forty-seven  years.  His 
son,  Joseph  Hopkinson,  was  the  author  of  our  national  song,  Hail  ('otuinbia. 

'  During  this  season  a  scheme  was  formed  among  a  few  officers  of  the  army,  and  members  of 
Congress,  for  depriving  Washington  of  his  command,  and  giving  it  to  Gates  or  Lee.  Botli  of  these 
ambitious  men  sought  the  honor,  and  the  former  was  fully  identified  with  the  clandestine  move- 
ments toward  that  end.  One  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  plot,  wlio  was  more  the  instrument  of  other.! 
than  a  voluntary  and  independent  schemer,  was  General  Conway,  an  Irishman,  who  belonged  to  tlr> 
continental  army.  The  plot  was  discovered  and  defeated,  and  Conway  was  led  to  make  a  most 
humble  apology  to  Washington,  for  his  conduct. 

'  On  one  occasion,  Isaac  Potts,  whose  house  was  Washington's  head-quarters  at  Valley  Forge, 
discovered  the  chief  in  a  retired  place,  pouring  out  his  soul  in  prayer  to  his  God.  Potts  went  home 
to  his  wife,  and  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  If  there  is  any  one  on  this  earth  to  whom  the  Lord 
will  listen,  it  is  George  Washington  "  ^  Page  283. 

°  On  the  7th  day  of  May  the  army  fired  salutes  in  honor  of  the  event,  and  by  direction  of  the 
chiet  they  all  shouted,  ''  Huzza  for  tJie  kimj  of  France!" 
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British  throne  and  Parliament.  The  capture  of  Burgoyne,  and  the  general 
failure  of  the  campaign  of  1777.  had  made  the  English  people,  and  a  powerful 
minority  in  Parliament,  clamorous  for  peace  and  reconciliation.  Lord  North, 
the  prime-minister,'  was  compelled  to  listen.  To  the  astonishment  of  every 
boc^.j,  ho  proposed  [Feb.  17]  a  repeal  of  all  the  acts  of  Parliament  obnoxious  to 
tlij  Americans,  which  had  been  enacted  since  1763  ;  and  in  the  course  of  bis 
speech  in  favor  of  his  conciliatory  plan,  he  actually  proposed  to  treat  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  as  a  legal  body.^  Two  bills,  expressing  these  conciliatory 
measures,  were  passed  after  much  opposition,'  and  received  the  signature  of  the 
king,  on  the  11th  of  ]March.  Commissioners'  were  appointed  to  proceed  to 
America  to  negotiate  for  peace  with  Congress,  and  the  British  government 
seemed  really  an.xious  to  offer  the  olive  branch,  without  qualification.  But  the 
Americans  had  been  too  often  deceived  to  accept  any  thing  confidingly  from  that 
source,  and  as  soon  as  these  bills  roa^ihed  Congress  [April  15],  and  it  was  found 
that  they  made  no  mention  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  that  body  at 
once  rejected  them  as  deceptive.  When  the  commissioners  came  [June  4], 
Congress  refused  to  negotiate  with  them  until  Great  Britain  should  withdraw 
her  fleets  and  armies,  or  unequivocally  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  After  unsuccessfully  appealing  to  the  American  people,  and 
one  of  them  endeavoring  to  bribe  members  of  Congress,''  the  commissioners 
returned  to  England,  and  the  war  went  on. 

The  alliance  with  France  gave  the  patriots  greater  confidence  in  their  ulti- 
mate success.  It  was  immediately  productive  of  action.  The  first  movement 
of  the  French  government,  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  that  treaty, 
was  to  dispatch  a  squadron,  consisting  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  and  four 
large  frigates,  under  Count  D'Estaing,  to  blockade  the  British  fleet  in  the  Del- 
aware. When,  a  month  before  he  sailed,  the  British  ministry  was  officially 
informed  [March  17,  1778]  of  the  treaty,  and  it  was  considered  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war,  a  vessel  was  di.^patched  with  a  message  to  the  British  com- 
manders, ordering  ther.i  to  evacuate  Philadelphia  and  the  Delaware,  and  to  con- 
centrate their  forces  ;it  New  York.     Fortunately  for  Lord  Howe,  he  had  left 


'  Page  224.  ^  Note  2.  page  253. 

°  Pitt  was  favorable  to  these  bills,  but  wlien  a  proposition  was  made  to  acknowledge  the  independ- 
ence of  the  colonies,  and  thus  dismember  the  British  empire,  ho  opposed  the  measure  with  all  his 
might  He  was  in  favor  of  Teconciliation,  not  ot  separation.  It  was  during  his  speech  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  he  was  seized  [April  7]  with  the  illness  which  torininutetl  his  Mfe  a  month  afterward. 
Pitt  was  bom  in  November,  1703,  and  died  on  the  11th  of  May,  1778,  when  almost  seventy  years 
of  age. 

*  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  George  Johnstone,  formerly  governor  of  Florida,  and  William  Eden, 
a  brother  of  Sir  Robert  Eden,  the  last  royal  governor  of  Maryland.  Adam  Ferguson,  the  eminent 
professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburg,  accompanied  them  as  secretary. 

'  Among  those  who  were  approached  was  General  Joseph  Reed,  a  delegate  from  Pennsyl- 
v».-ia.  Mrs.  Ferguson,  wife  of  a  relative  to  the  secretary  of  the  commissioners,  then  residing  in 
Philadelphia,  and  who  was  intimate  with  Mr.  Reed,  was  employed  to  sound  him.  Mr.  Reed  had 
been  suspected  by  some  of  his  compatriots  of  r.ather  easy  virtue  as  a  republican,  and  tlie  fact  that 
he  was  approachable  in  this  way,  confirmed  their  suspicions.  Mrs.  Ferguson  was  authorized  to 
offer  him  iiigh  official  station  and  a  large  sum  of  money,  if  he  would  use  his  influence  in  favor  of 
peace,  according  to  the  submissive  terms  offered  by  the  commissioners.  Her  mission  became 
known,  and  General  Reed  alleged  that  he  said  to  her,  "  I  am  not  worth  purchasing;  but  such  as  I 
am,  the  king  of  England  is  not  rich  enough  to  do  it." 
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the  Delaware  a  few  days  before  the  arrival  of  D'Estaing'  [Julj  8,  1778],  and 
found  safety  in  the  waters  of  Amboy  or  Raritan  Bay,  into  which  the  heavy 
French  vessels  could  not  enter  over  the  bar  that  stretches  northward  from 
Sandy  Hook  toward  the  Narrows.  A  little  earlier  than  this,  there  had  been  a 
change  in  the  command  of  the  British  army.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,^  a  more  effi- 
cient officer  than  Howe,  had  succeeded  him  as  gcneral- 
in-chief,  toward  the  close  of  May,  and  on  the  18th  of 
June,  he  withdrew  his  whole  army  from  Philadelphia. 
With  eleven  thousand  men,  and  an  immense  baggage 
and  provision  train,  he  started  for  New  York,  by  the 
way  of  New  Brunswick  and  Amboy.  Washington,  sus- 
pecting some  important  movement,  was  on  the  alert,  and 
breaking  up  his  encampment  at  Valley  Forge,  he  pur- 
sued Clinton  with  more  than  equal  force. ^     By  adroit 

.     ,  ,  .  "^      .  GENERAL   CLIXTON. 

movements,  detachments  oi  the  American  army  so  inter- 
cepted Clinton's  march,  as  to  compel  him  to  change  his  course  in  the  direction 
of  Sandy  Hook,  while  New  Jersey  militia  continually  harassed  his  flanks  and 
rear.'     Finally,  a  general   engagement  took  place   [June   28,   1778]  on  the 
plains  of  Monmouth,  in  the  present  village  of  Freehold,  in  New  Jersey. 

The  28th  of  June,  1778,  a  day  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Freedom,  was 
the  Christian  Sabbath.  The  sky  was  cloudless  over  the  plains  of  Monmouth,' 
when  the  morning  dawned,  and  the  sun  came  up  with  all  the  fervor  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice.  It  was  the  sultriest  day  of  the  year — one  of  the  vi'iirmest  ever 
known.  On  that  calm  Sabbath  morning,  in  the  midst  of  p:iradisal  beauty, 
twenty  thousand  men  girded  on  the  implements  of  hellish  war,  to  maim  anJ 
destroy  each  other— to  sully  the  green  grass  and  the  fragrant  flowers  with 
human  blood.  Nature  was  smiling  in  her  summer  garments,  and  in  earth  and 
air  there  was  fullness  of  love  and  harmony.  Man,  alone,  was  the  discordant 
note  in  the  universal  melody.  He,  alone,  the  proud  "lord  of  creation,"  dis- 
turbed the  chaste  worship  of  the  hour,  which  ascended  audibly  from  the  groves, 
the  streams,  the  meadows,  and  the  woodlands. 

The  two  armies  began  to  prepare  for  action  at  about  one  o'clojk  in  the 
morning,  and  at  day-break  they  were  in  motion.     Before  nine,  detachments  met 


'  Silas  Deane  [page  266]  returned  to  America  in  D'Estaing's  flag-ship,  and  Gerard,  the  first 
French  minister  to  the  United  States,  came  in  the  same  vessel.  Congress  was  now  in  session  in 
Philadelphia,  having  returned  from  York  [page  274]  on  the  30th  of  June,  twelve  days  after  the 
British  had  left  for  New  York. 

'■'  Henry  Clinton  was  a  son  of  George  Clinton,  governor  of  the  province  of  New  York  in  1743, 
and  a  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln.  After  the  war  he  was  made  governor  of  Gibraltar  [1795], 
and  died  there  the  same  year 

'  Arnold  was  yet  quite  lame  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  wound  in  the  leg,  which  he  received  in 
the  battle  on  Bemis's  Heights  [page  278],  and  at  his  solicitation,  Washington  left  him  in  command  of 
a  corps  at  Pliiladelphia,  with  the  powers  of  a  military  governor.  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware 
in  pursuit  of  Clinton,  with  a  little  more  than  12,000  men. 

'  Washington  was  anxious  to  attack  Clinton  when  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Allentown,  but  Lee 
and  others  overruled  his  opinions,  in  a  council  of  war.  Greene,  La  Fayette,  and  Wayne  agreed 
with  the  chief  and  supported  by  these  able  officera  he  resolved  on  a  general  engagement. 

'  The  battle  of  Monmoath  was  fought  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  present  village  of  Free- 
hold, New  Jersey,  chiefly  within  the  space  of  two  miles  north-west  of  the  town. 
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in  deadly  conflict,  and  from  that  hour  until  dark,  on  that  long  summer  day,  the 

terrible  contest  raged.  It  was 
commenced  by  the  advanced  division 
of  the  American  army,  under  Gen- 
eral Charles  Lee.'  His  apparent 
■want  of  skill  or  courage,  and  a  mis- 
understanding of  orders  on  the 
part  of  some  of  his  officers,  pro 
duced  a  general  and  tumultuous 
retreat  of  his  division.  The  fugitives  were  met  by  the  approaching  main  body, 
under  AVasliington,"  and  being  speedily  checked  and  restored  to  order  by  the 
chief,  they  were  led  to  action,  and  the  battle  became  general.  Many  fell  under 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  day,  and  when  night  came,  both  parties  were  glad  to 
rest.  The  Americans  slept  on  their  arms'  during  the  night,  with  the  intention 
of  renewing  the  battle  at  dawn,  but  when  light  appeared,  the  British  camp  was 
deserted.  Clinton  had  silently  withdrawn  [June  29],  and  was  far  on  his  way 
toward  Sandy  Hook.'  AYashington  did  not  follow,  but  marching  to  New 
Brunswick,  and  thence  to  the  Hudson  River,  he  proceeded  to  White  Plains,' 
where  he  remained  until  late  in  autumn.  Then  he  crossed  into  New  Jersey, 
and  made  his  winter  quarters  at  Middlebrook,  on  «tlie  Raritan,  where  he  was 


'  Page  248.  This  command  was  first  given  to  La  Fayette,  but  when  Lee,  who  had  opposed  the 
measure  in  council,  signified  his  readiness  to  lead  it,  it  was  given  to  liim,  as  he  was  the  senior 
officer. 

'  'VVa.'Jhington  was  greatly  irritated  when  he  met  the  fijgitives,  and  riding  up  to  Lee,  he 
addressed  him  with  mucli  warmth  of  language,  and  directed  him  tu  assist  in  restoring  order.  Lee 
promptly  obeyed,  but  the  sting  of  Wasliington's  words  rankled  in  his  bosom,  and  on  that  day,  after 
the  battle,  he  addressed  an  ort'ensive  letter  to  the  ciuef  Lee  was  arrested  and  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  on  the  chari;es  of  disobedience  of  orders,  misbehavior  before  the  enemy,  and  disrespect  to 
the  commander-in-chief  He  was  found  guilty,  and  was  suspended  from  command  Ibr  one  year. 
He  never  entered  the  army  again,  and  died  in  obscurity,  in  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1782.  Ho 
was  brave,  but  bad  in  manners  and  morals,  profane  in  language,  and  a  contenmer  of  religion.  It  is 
believed  that  he  was  willing  to  have  Washington  lose  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  because  he  (Lee), 
w.as  opposed  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time  was  seeking  to  rise  to  the  chief  command  upon  the  ruins 
of  Wasliington's  reputation.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  conspiracy  toward  that  end,  on  page 
285.  The  hottest  of  the  battle  occurred  a  short  distance  from  the  I'reehold  Presbyterian  Church 
yet  [1883]  standing.  Near  it  is  a  board,  wit  li  an  inscription,  showing  the  burial-spot  of  Colonel 
Monckton,  of  the  British  army,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle. 

'  This  expression  is  used  respecting  troops  who  sleep  with  all  their  accoutrements  on,  and 
their  weapons  by  their  side,  ready  for  action  in  a  moment.  The  British  left  about  three  hundred 
killed  on  the  field  of  battle.  They  also  left  a  large  numljer  of  the  sick  and  wounded  to  the  mercy 
of  the  American.s.  The  Americans  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight.     Many  of  the  missing  afterward  rejoined  the  army.     They  had  less  than  seventy  killed. 

*  In  his  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  General  Clinton  said,  ''  I  took  advantage  of  tlie  moon- 
light to  rejoin  Oeneral  Knyphausen,"  &c.  As,  according  to  an  almanac  of  that  year,  the  moon  was 
quite  new,  and  set  two  hours  before  Clinton's  march,  this  boast  of  leaving  in  the  moonlight  occji- 
sioned  nuich  merriment.     Trumbull,  in  his  iTFiwjal,  aUuding  to  this,  says, 


*'  He  forms  his  camp  with  sreat  parade, 
While  ovening  sprtnuls  ttie  world  in  shade, 
Then  still,  like  some  endanger'd  spark. 
Steals  off  on  tiptoe  in  the  dark ; 
Yet  writes  his  kinp.  in  boastin<.<  tone. 
How  grand  he  march'd  by  light  of  mooa  t 


Go  on,  e:reat  general,  nrtr  regard 
The  scoffs  of  every  scribbling  bard. 


''  Who  singB  how  gods,  that  fearful  night, 
Aided  by  miracle  yotir  tlight; 
As  once  they  nsed,  in  Homer's  day. 
To  help  weak  heroes  run  away  : 
Tells  how  the  hours,  at  this  sad  trial, 
Went  back,  as  erst  on  AhaE'  dial. 
While  British  .Joshu-i  stayed  the  moon 
On  Monmouth's  plain  for  Ajalon. 
Heed  not  tlieir  sneers  or  gibes  so  arch. 
Because  she  set  before  your  march." 


Page  305. 
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encamped  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  previous  year.'  Clinton's  shattered 
forces  went  on  board  the  British  fleet  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  proceeded  to  Ne\y 
York,  where  the  head  quarters  of  the  royal  army  continued  until  the  close  of 
the  war.^  And  when  D'Estaing  appeared  off  Sandy  Hook,  the  British  fleet  was 
safe  in  Raritan  Bay.  As  we  have  already  mentioned, 
the  bar  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Staten  Island  would  not 
allow  the  heavy  French  vessels  to  pass,  and  D'Estaing 
therefore  relinquished  his  design  of  attacking  Howe's 
Seet,  and  on  the  solicitation  of  Washington,  he  proceeded 
to  Newport,  to  assist  the  Americans  in  an  attempt  to 
drive  the  British  from  Rhode  Island.^  General  Sullivan 
had  been  sent  to  supersede  General  Spencer  in  command 
there ;  and  Washington  also  dispatched  La  Fayette,  with 
two  continental  regiments  (accompanied  by  General  count  d'estaisg. 
Greene,  then  quartermaster  general),  to  aid  in  the  expe- 
dition. John  Hancock'  came  at  the  head  of  Massachusetts  militia,  and  similar 
troops  gathered  at  Tiverton,  from  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island."  On  the  9th 
of  August,  [1778],  the  whole  American  force  crossed  from  Tiverton  to  the  north 
end  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  British  guards  fled  to  the  camp  of  General  Pigot, 
at  Newport. 

Several  ships  of  war  came  from  England  at  about  this  time,  to  reinforce  the 
British  fleet  at  New  York,  and  a  few  days  after  D'Estaing  sailed  for  Newport, 
a  large  squadron  under  Howe,  proceeded  to  the  relief  of  Pigot.  It  appeared 
oS"  Rhode  Island  on  the  same  day  [Aug.  9]  when  the  Americans  landed  on  the 
northern  end  of  it.  D'Estaing,  who  was  then  within  the  harbor,  went  out  to 
meet  Howe,  but  before  they  came  to  an  engagement,  a  terrible  storm  arose 
[Aug.  12],  and  scattered  and  disabled  both  fleets. °  The  French  squadron 
returned  to  Newport  [August  20],  and  immediately  sailed  for  Boston  to  be 
repaired.  The  Americans  had  then  advanced  almost  to  Newport,  with  every 
prospect  of  making  a  successful  siege.  They  had  been  promised  four  thousand 
land  troops  from  the  French  fleet.  These  Yreve  denied  them ;  and  refusing  to 
listen  to  entreaties  or  remonstrances,  D'Estaing  sailed  for  Boston  and  abandoned 
the  Americans.'     The  latter  hastily  withdrew  to  the  north  end  of  the  island 

'  Page  272.  '  Page  350.  '  Page  161.  *  Page  2?A. 

'  The  people  of  Rhode  Island  had  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  brutality  of  the  British  troops. 
There  had  'oeen  some  amelioration  of  their  condition  since  the  capture  of  Prescott  [page  271],  and 
under  the  rule  of  Pigot,  the  present  commander.  When  success  seemed  possible,  thousands  ol 
volunteers  flocked  to  the  standards  of  Sullivan  and  La  Fayette.  John  Hancock  was  appointed  a 
general  of  some  of  these  volunteers.  But  his  term  of  service  was  short.  Like  Dr.  Franklin  [pags 
193],  Hancock  was  better  fitted  for  a  statesman  than  a  soldier. 

'  Very  old  people  on  Rhode  Island,  who  remembered  this  gale,  spoke  of  it  to  the  writer  in 
1850,  as  "the  great  storm."  So  violent  was  the  wind,  that  it  brought  spray  from  the  ocean  a  milo 
distant,  and  encrusted  the  windows  ot  the  town  witli  .salt. 

'  This  conduct  was  warmly  censured  by  the  American  commanders,  because  it  had  no  valid 
excuse.  It  deprived  them  of  a  victory  just  within  their  grasp.  Congress,  however,  afraid  to  offend 
the  French,  uttered  not  a  word  of  blame.  The  matter  was  passed  over,  but  not  forgotten.  Once 
again  [page  305],  the  same  admiral  aliandoned  the  Americans.  D'Estaing  was  a  native  of 
Auvergne,  France.  He  became  involved  in  the  French  Revolution,  in  1792,  and  in  the  spr:cg  of 
1793,  he  was  guillotined.  Tlie  guillotine  w.is  an  instrument  for  cutting  off  the  head,  invented  bf 
M.  Gmllotine.  who  was  eventually  beheaded  by  it  himself. 
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[August  28],  pursued  by  the  British,  and  a  severe  engagement  took  place 
[August  29j  at  Quaker  Hill.  Sullivan  repulsed  the  British,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  30th,  withdrew  his  whole  army  to  the  main,  near  Bristol,  in  time  to 
avoid  an  interception  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  just  arrived  with  four 
thousand  troops,  in  light  vessels.'  The  Americans  lost  in  this  expedition,  thirty 
killed,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  wounded  and  missing.  The  British 
loss  was  about  two  hundred  and  twenty. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  on  the  sea-board,  a  dreadful  tragedy 
was  enacted  in  the  interior,  when  the  Wyoming,  Mohawk,  Schoharie,  and 
Cherry  Valleys,  were  made  the  theaters  of  terrible  scenes  of  blood  and  de\asta- 
tion.  Tories  from  distant  Niagara,-  and  savages  upon  the  head  waters  of  the 
Susquehanna,  gathered  at  Tioga  early  in  June ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  July, 
eleven  hundred  of  these  white  and  dusky  savages,  under  the  general  command 
of  Colonel  John  Butler,^  entered  [July  2,  1778]  the  lovely  valley  of  Wyoming, 
in  northern  Pennsylvania.  Most  of  the  strong  men  were  then  away  on  distant 
duty,  and  families  and  homes  found  defenders  only  in  aged  men,  tender  youths, 
resolute  women,  and  a  few  trained  soldiers.  These,  about  four  hundred  strong, 
under  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler.''  marched  up  tl;c  valley  [July  4],  to  drive  back 
the  invaders.  But  they  were  terri!)ly  smitten  liy  the  foe,  and  a  large  portion 
of  them  were  slain  or  made  prisoners.  A  few  escaped  to  Forty  Fort,  near 
Wilk'jsbarre,  wherein  families,  for  miles  around,  had  sought  safety.  Uncertain 
of  their  fate — for  the  invaders  were  sweeping  like  a  dark  storm  down  the  Sus- 
quehanna— the  night  of  the  battle-day  was  a  terrible  one  for  the  people  in  the 
fort.  But  their  agony  of  suspense  was  ended  the  following  morning,  when  the 
leader  of  the  invaders,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  those  who  knew  him, 
agreed  upon  humane  terms  of  surrender.^  The  gates  of  the  fort  were  thrown 
open,  and  most  of  the  families  returned  to  their  homes  in  fancied  security.  They 
were  doomed  to  terrible  disappointment  and  woe.     Brant,   the  great  Indian 

'  When  Clinton  was  assured  of  the  security  of  Rhode  Island,  he  detached  General  Grey  on  a 
marauding  expt'dition  upon  the  southern  shores  of  Massachusetts,  and  amongr  the  adjacent  islands, 
and  then  returned  to  New  York.  Grey  burned  about  seventy  vessels  in  Buzzard's  Bay.  near  New 
Bedford,  and  in  that  vicinity  destroyed  property  valued  at  more  than  three  hundred  and  txventy- 
tliree  thousand  dollars.  He  then  went  to  Martha's  Vineyard  [page  57],  and  carried  away,  lor  the 
army  in  New  York,  about  three  hundred  oxen,  and  ten  tlious;md  sheep.  On  the  first  of  October, 
Clinton  sent  a  successful  expedition  to  capture  American  stores  at  Little  Egg  Harbor,  on  the  New 
Jersey  coast.  '  Page  200.  '  Note  2,  page  278. 

'  Zebulon  Butler  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  was  bom  in  1731.  He  was  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  and  was  one  of  tlie  earlier  settlers  in  Wyoming.  In  1778  he  was  appointed 
colonel,  and  was  with  Sullivan  in  his  memorable  expedition  against  tlie  Senecas  [page  304]  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  was  in  active  service  thoughout  the  war,  and  died  in  Wyoming  in  1795,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-four  3-ears. 

"  All  our  histories  contain  horrible  statements  of  the  fiend-like  character  of  John  Butler,  and  his 
vmmitigated  wickedness  on  tliis  occasion.  They  also  speak  of  the  "nionst;'r  Brant"  [page  278]  as 
the  leader  of  the  Indians,  amlthe  instigator  of  tlie  crimes  of  which  they  were  guilty.  Both  of  these 
men  were  bad  enough ;  liut  recent  investigations  clearly  demonstrate  that  Brant  was  not  there  at 
all ;  and  the  treaty  for  surrender,  which  is  still  in  existance,  granted  most  humane  terms  to  the  be- 
sieged, instead  of  the  terrible  one  reported  in  our  histories.  The  fugitives  who  Hed  over  the  mount- 
ains, and  made  their  way  back  to  their  native  Connecticut,  crossed  the  Hudson,  many  of  them  at 
Poughkeepsie,  where  John  Holt  was  publishing  a  weekly  paper.  Their  fears  had  magnified  events, 
and  their  tales  of  terror  were  published  in  Holt's  journal,  and  thus  liecame  records  for  future  his- 
torians. Among  other  thinffs,  it  was  related  that  when  the  question  was  asked,  on  wliat  terms  the 
fort  might  he  surrendered,  Colonel  John  Butler,  with  more  than  savage  cruelty,  replied,  T/ie  Hatcliell 
This  IS  wholly  untrue,  and  yet  the  story  is  repeated  in  all  our  histories. 
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leader,  was  not  there  to  restrain  his  savage  bands,'  and  their  thii-st  for  blood 
and  plunder  soon  overcame  all  their  allegiance  to  their  white  commander.  Be- 
fore sunset  they  had  scattered  over  the  valley ;  and  when  night  fell  upon  the 
scene,  the  blaze  of  more  than  twenty  dwellings  cast  its  lurid  glare  over  the 
paradise  of  yesterday.  The  cries  of  the  murdered  went  up  from  almost  every 
house  and  field ;  and  when  the  moon  arose,  the  terrified  inhabitants  were  fleein^ 
to  the  Wilkesbarre  mountains,  and  the  dark  morasses  of  the  Pocono  bevond.  In 
that  vast  wilderness  between  the  valley  and  the  Delaware,  appropriately  called 
the  Shades  of  Death,  many  women  and  children,  who  escaped  the  hatchet, 
perished  by  hu/iger  and  fatigue.  That  "  Wyoming  Massacre,"  as  it  has  been 
appropriately  called,  stands  out  in  bold  relief  as  one  of  the  darkest  crimes  per- 
petrated during  the  War  for  Independence. 

In  the  mean  while,  Brant'  was  leading  or  sending  war  parties  through  the 
country  south  of  the  Mohawk  River  ;  and  the  Johnsons'  and  their  Tory  adher- 
ents were  allies  of  the  savages  in  the  Mohawk  valley.  On  the  11th  and  12th 
of  November  [1778],  a  party  of  Tories,  under  Walter  N.  Butler,*  accompanied 
by  Indians,  under  Brant,  fell  like  lightning  upon  the  settlement  of  Cherry  Val- 
ley, Many  of  the  people  were  killed,  or  carried  into  captivity  ;  and  for  months 
no  eye  was  closed  in  security  at  night,  within  an  area  of  a  hundred  miles  and 
more,  around  this  desolated  village.  Tryon  county,  as  that  region  of  New 
York  was  then  called,  was  a  "  dark  and  bloody  ground"  for  full  four  years,  and 
the  records  of  the  woes  of  the  people  have  filled  volumes.'  Our  sp:ice  allows 
us  to  mention  only  the  most  prominent  events  of  that  period. 

And  now,  when  the  year  1778 — the  fourth  year  of  the  w-ar — drew  to  a 
close,  the  British  army  had  accomplished  very  little  more  in  the  way  of  conquest, 
than  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  The  belligerent  forces  occupied  almost  the 
same  relative  position  which  they  did  in  the  autumn  of  177G,  while  the  Amer- 
icans had  gained  strength  by  a  knowledge  of  military  tactics,"  naval  operations, 


'  The  Indians  were  led  by  Gi-en-gwa-tah  (he  who  goes  in  the  smoke),  a  celebrated  Seneca 
chief.  '  Page  27.8.  =  Note  2,  page  278. 

'  He  was  a  son  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  and  one  of  the  most  brutal  of  the  Tory  leaders.  In  the 
attack  upon  the  defenseless  people  at  Cherry  Valley,  on  the  lOtli  of  November,  1778,  he  was  the 
most  conspicuous  for  cruelty ;  in  fact,  he  was  the  head  and  trout  of  all  the  villainy  perpetrated 
there.  Thirty-two  of  the  mhabitauts,  mostly  women  and  children,  and  sixteen  soldiers  of  the  Uttle 
garrison  there,  were  kiUed.  The  whole  settlement  was  then  plun- 
dered, and  every  building  in  the  village  was  fired.  Auioug  the  pris- 
oners carried  into  captivity,  were  tlie  wile  and  children  of  Colonel 
Campbell,  who  was  then  absent.  One  of  the  children  (Judge  James 
S.  Campbell  of  Clierry  Valley),  then  six  years  of  age,  survived  until 
1808.  During  Ihesummer  of  1855,  after  an  absence  of  seventy- 
five  years,  he  visited  the  Indian  village  of  Caughnawaga,  twelve  miles 
from  Montreal,  where  he  resided  some  time  witli  his  captors.  Walter 
Butler  was  shot  by  an  Oneida  Indian,  in  West  Canada  Creek,  and  his 
body  was  left  to  be  eaten  by  wild  beasts. 

'  See  Campbell's  Annah  of  Tryon  County,  Simm's  History  of  Schu- 
harie  Coitrdy,  Stone's  Life  of  Brant,  etc. 

'  Among  the  foreign  officers  who  came  to  America  in  1777,  was 
the  Baron  Steuben,  who  joined  the  Continental  army  at  Valley  Forge 
[page  285].  He  was  a  veteran  from  tlie  armies  of  Frederic  the 
Great  of  Prussia,  and  a  skillful  disciplinarian.    He  was  made  Inspector. 

General  of  the  army ;  and  the  vast  advantages  of  liis  military  instruction  were  seen  on  tlie  field 
of  Monmouth  [page  287],  and  in  subsequent  conflicts.     Steuben  died  at  Steubenville,  in  the  ulterior 
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and  the  art  of  civil  government ;  and  thej  had  secured  the  alliance  of  France, 
the  powerful  European  rival  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  sympathies  of  Spain  and 
Holland.  The  British  forces  occupied  the  real  position  of  prisoners,  for  thej 
were  hemmed  in  upon  only  two  islands,'  almost  two  hundred  miles  apart,  and 
each  about  fourteen  miles  in  length ;  while  the  Americans  possessed  every 
other  stronghold  of  the  country,  and,  unlike  the  invaders,  were  warring  for  the 
dearest  rights  of  common  humanity. 

The  scene  of  the  most  active  military  operations  now  changed.  In  the 
autumn  [Nov.  3,  1778],  D'Estaing  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  to  attack  the 
British  possessions  there.  To  defend  these,  it  was  necessary  for  the  British 
fleet  on  our  coast  to  proceed  to  those  waters."  This  movement  would  prevent 
any  co-operation  between  the  fleet  and  army  in  aggressive  movements  against 
the  populous  and  now  well-defended  North  ;  they  could  only  co-operate  in  act- 
ive operations  against  the  sparsely-settled  South.  These  considerations  caused 
a  change  in  the  plans  of  the  enemy;  and  late  in  November  [Nov.  27).  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  dispatched  Colonel  Campbell,  with  about  two  thousand  troops, 
to  invade  Georgia,  then  the  weakest  member  of  the  Confederacy.  They  pro- 
ceeded by  water,  and  landeil  at  Savannah,  the  capital  of  the  State,  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  of  December.  General  Robert  Howe'  was  there,  with  only 
about  a  thousand  men,  and  these  were  dispirited  by  the  failure  of  a  recent  expe- 
dition against  Florida  in  which  they  had  been  engaged.*  They  defended  tho 
city  nobly,  however,  until  an  overwhelming  force,  by  power  and  stratagem,  conK 
pelled  them  to  retire.  They  then  fled,  in  confusion,  up  the  Savannah  River, 
and  took  shelter  in  the  bosom  of  South  Carolina.  The  capital  of  Georgia  be- 
came the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army  at  the  South  ;  and  the  enemy  re- 
tained it  until  near  the  close  of  the  contest  [1782],  even  when  every  foot  of  soil 
in  the  State,  outside  the  intrenchments  around  the  city,  was  possessed  by  the 
patriots. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

FIFTH  TEAR  OF  THE  WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE.      [1779.] 

Thickly  mottled  with  clouds  of  evil  forebodings  for  the  Republican  cau^e, 
was  the  political  firmament  at  the  dawn  of  the  year  1779.     The  finances  of  the 

of  New  York,  in  1795,  and  his  remains  rest  beneath  a  slab  in  the  town  of  Steuben,  about  seven 
miles  north-west  of  Trenton  Falls.  '  Manhattan,  or  York  Island,  and  Rhode  Island. 

'  Admiral  Hotham  sailed  for  the  "West  Indies  on  the  3d  of  November ;  and  early  in  December, 
Admiral  Byron,  who  had  just  succeeded  Lord  Howe  in  cliief  naval  command,  also  sailed  lor  that 
destination.  °  Pape  244. 

*  A  great  number  of  Tories  were  organized  in  Florida,  and  committed  so  many  depredations  upon 
the  settlers  on  the  Georgian  frontiers,  that  Howe,  during  the  summer  of  1778,  went  tliithe'-  to  dis- 
perse them.  He  penetrated  to  the  St.  Marv's  River,  in  June,  where  he  awaited  reinforcements, 
and  supplies,  by  water.  Want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  governor  of  Georgia  and  the  naval 
commander,  produced  much  disunion;  and  sickness  soon  reduced  the  number  of  eflijctive  men  so 
much,  that  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 
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country  were  in  a  most  wretched  condition.  Already,  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  of  continental  money'  were  afloat  without  the  security  of  even  good 
public  credit  f  and  their  value  was  rapidly  depreciating.  While  the  amount 
of  the  issues  was  small,  the  credit  of  the  bills  was  good  ;  but  when  new  emis- 
sions took  place,  and  no  adequate  measures  for  redemption  were  exhibited,  the 
people  became  suspicious  of  those  frail  representatives  of  money,  and  their  value 
began  to  depreciate.  This  effect  did  not  occur  until  eighteen  months  after 
the  time  of  the  first  emission.^  Twenty  millions  of  the  continental  bills  were 
then  in  circulation,  besides  a  large  amount  of  local  issues  by  the  several  States. 
It  was  perceived  that  depreciation  was  inevitable,  and  Congress  proposed,  as  a 
substitute  for  further  issues,  a  loan  of  five  millions,  at  an  interest  of  four  per 
cent.  A  lottery  had  been  early  authorized,  and  was  now  in  operation,  designed 
to  raise  a  like  sum,  on  loan,  the  prizes  being  payable  in  loan-office  certificates.* 
Although  these  ofiices  were  opened  in  all  the  States,  and  the  interest  raised  to 
six  per  cent.,  the  loans  came  in  slowly.  The  treasury  became  almost  exhausted, 
the  loan-ofiices  were  overdrawn  upon  by  the  commissioners'  drafts,  and  the  issue 
of  bills  was  reluctantly  recommenced. 

The  financial  embarrassments  were  increased  by  the  circulation  of  an 
immense  amount  of  counterfeits  of  the  continental  bills,  by  the  British 
and  the  loyalists,  which  rapidly  depreciated  the  cun-ency.  They  were 
sent  out  from  New  York,  literally,  by  "  cart-loads."  '  Congress  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  making  some  extraordinary  efforts  for  redeeming  the  genuine  bills,  so  aB 
to  sustain  their  credit.  The  several  States  were  taxed,  and  on  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary, 1779,  it  was,  by  Congress,  "  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  be  called 
on  to  pay  in  their  respective  quotas  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  year 
1779,  and  of  six  millions  of  dollars  annually  for  eighteen  years,  from  and  after 
the  year  1779,  as  a  fund  for  sinking  the  emissions,"  &c.  ;  yet  all  was  in  vain; 
prices  rose  as  the  bills  sank  in  value,  and  every  kind  of  trade  was  embarrassed  and 

'  Page  245. 

^  At  this  time,  when  Congress  could  not  borrow  a  dollar  upon  its  own  credit,  Robert  Morris 
[page  264]  found  no  difiieulty  in  raising  millions  upon  his  own.  For  a  long  time  he,  alone,  furnished 
the  "  hard  money"  used  by  that  body.  ^  Note  3,  page  245. 

*  On  the  first  of  November,  1776,  the  Continental  Congress  "Resolved,^  That  a  sum  of  money 
be  raised  by  way  of  lottery,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  next  campaign,  the  lottery  to  be 
drawn  in  Philadelphia "  A  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  the  same,  and  on  the  18th, 
reported  a  scheme.  The  drawer  of  more  than  the  minimum  prize  in  each  class,  was  to  receive 
either  a  treasury  bank  note,  payable  in  five  years,  with  an  annual  interest  at  four  per  cent.,  or  the 
preemption  of  such  bUlets  in  ttie  next  succeeding  class ;  this  was  optional  with  the  adventurers. 
Tliose  who  should  not  call  for  their  prizes  within  sis  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  drawing,  were 
considered  adventurers  in  the  next  succeeding  class.  Seven  managers  were  appointed,  who  were 
authorized  to  employ  agents  in  different  States  to  sell  the  tickets.  The  first  dravring  was  decided  to 
be  made  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  of  March,  1777 ;  but  purchasers  were  comparatively  few  and 
tardy,  and  the  drawing  was  postponed  from  time  to  time.  Various  impediments  continually  presented 
themselves,  and  the  plan,  which  promised  such  success  at  the  beginning,  appears  to  have  been  a 
fiiilure.  Many  purchasers  of  tickets  were  losers;  and  this,  like  some  other  financial  schemes  of  the 
Revolution,  was  productive  of  much  hard  feeling  toward  the  Federal  Government. 

'  It  was  no  secret  at  the  time,  as  appeal's  iiy  the  following  advertisement  in  Gaines'  New  York 
M'.Tcury :  "  Advertisemext.  Persons  going  into  other  colonies,  may  Ije  suppUed  with  any  number 
of  counterfeited  Congress  notes,  for  the  price  of  the  paper  per  ream.  They  are  so  neatly  and  exactly 
executed,  that  there  is  no  risk  in  getting  them  off,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  discover  that  they 
are  not  genuine.  This  has  been  proven  by  bills  to  a  very  large  amount,  which  have  already  been 
successfully  circulated.  Inquire  of  Q,  E.  D.,  at  the  Coffee-liouse,  fi-om  11  A.  M.,  to  4  P.  M.,  during 
the  pres  'nt  month.  ' 
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deranged.  The  federal  government  was  thoroughly  perplexed.  Only  about 
four  millions  of  dollars  had  been  obtained,  by  loan,  from  Europe,  and  present 
negotiations  appeared  futile.  No  French  army  was  yet  upon  our  soil,  to  aid 
us,  nor  had  French  coin  yet  gladdened  the  hearts  of  unpaid  soldiers.  A  French 
fleet  had  indeed  been  upon  our  coasts,'  but  had  now  gone  to  fight  battles  for 
France  in  the  West  Indies,  after  mocking  our  hopes  with  brolien  piomises  of 
aid."  Gloomy,  indeed,  appeared  the  firmament  at  the  dawn  of  lT79,  the  fifth 
year  of  the  War  for  Independence.  • 

In  the  autumn  of  1777,  a  plan  for  invading  Canada  and  the  eastern  British 
provinces,  and  for  seizing  the  British  posts  on  the  western  lakes,  had  been 
matured  by  Congress  and  the  Board  of  War,'  but  when  it  was  submitted  to 
AVashington,  his  sagacious  mind  perceived  its  folly,  and  the  influence  of  his 
opinions,  and  the  discovery,  by  true  patriots,  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  secret 
plan,  entered  into  by  Gates  and  others,  to  deprive  Washington  of  chief  com- 
mand, caused  an  abandonment  of  the  scheme.  Others,  more  feasible,  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  Federal  Legislature  ;  and  for  several  weeks  the  com- 
mander-in-chief co-operated  with  Congress  [January,  1779].  in  person,  in 
preparing  a  plan  for  the  campaign  of  1779.  It  was  finally  resolved  to  act  on 
the  defensive,  except  in  retaliatory  expeditions  against  the  Indians  and  Tories 
in  the  interior.*  This  scheme  promised  the  most  beneficial  results,  for  it  would 
be  safer  and  less  expensive,  than  offensive  warfare.  During  the  entire  year, 
the  princijtal  military  opeiations  were  carried  on  in  the  two  extreme  sections  of 
the  confederacy.  The  chief  efforts  of  the  Americans  were  directed  to  the  con- 
finement of  the  British  army  to  the  seaboard,  and  chasti.sing  the  Indian  tribes. 
The  winter  campaign  opened  by  Lieutenant-colonel  CampbelP  [December  29, 
1778],  continued  until  June,  and  resulted,  as  we  have  mentioned  [page  292], 
in  the  complete  subjugation  of  Georgia  to  British  rule. 

When  Campbell  had  garrisoned  Savannah,  and  arranged  for  its  defense,  he 
prepared  to  march  against  Sunbury,  twenty-eight  miles  further  south,  the  only 
post  of  any  consequence  now  left  to  the  Americans  on  the  Georgia  seaboard. 
He  treated  the  people  leniently,  and,  by  proclamation,  invited  them  to  join  the 
British  standard.   These  measures  had  their  desired  effect, 
and  timid  hundreds,  seeing  the  State  under  the  heel  of 
British  power,  proclaimed  their  loyalty,  and  rallied  be- 
neath the  standard  of  King  George.     At  the  same  time, 
General  Prevost,  who  was  in  command  of  tlie  British  and 
Indians  in  east   Florida,  marched  northward,  captured 
Sunburv  [January  9,  1779],  and  assumed  the  chief  com- 
mand of  tlie  British  forces  in  the  South.     With  this  post 
GENERAL  LINCOLN.         fell  the  hopcs  of  the  Republicans  in  east  Georgia.     In  the 

■  Pnge  289.  '  Page  289.  ^ 

'  On  tliL-  12th  of  June,  177G,  Congress  appointed  a  committee,  to  be  styled  the  "Board  of  Wiir 
and  Ordnance,"  to  have  the  general  supervision  of  military  affairs.  John  Adams  was  the  chairman, 
and  Richard  Peters  was  secretary.  Peters  was  the  real  "Secretary  of  War"  under  the  old  Confed- 
eratioB,  until  17S1,  when  he  was  succeeded  liv  General  Liucohi.  General  Gates  was  chairman  iu 
1778.  '  Page'291.  '  Page  293. 
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mean  while,  General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts,  had  been  appointed 
[September,*1778J,  commander-in-chief  of  the  southern  army  of  patriots. '  He 
made  his  head-quarters  at  Purysburg  [January  6],  twenty-five  miles  above 
Savannah,  and  there  commenced  the  formation  of  an  army,  composed  of  some  con- 
tinental regiments,  new  recruits,  and  the  broken  forces  of  General  Howe.^  While 
Lincoln  was  collecting  his  army  on  the  Carolina  bank  of  the  Savannah,  Camp- 
bell marched  up  the  Georgia  side  to  Augusta,'  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  Tories,  opening  a  communication  with  the  Creek  Indians'  in  the  West  (among 
whom  the  British  had  active  emissaries),  and  to  awe  the  Whigs.  At  the  same 
time  a  band  of  Tories,  under  Colonel  Boyd,  was  desolating  the  Carolina  fron- 
tiers, while  on  their  march  to  join  the  royal  troops.  When  within  two  days' 
march  of  Augusta,  they  were  attacked"  [February  14,  1779]  and  utterly  defeated 
by  Colonel  Pickens,  at  the  head  of  the  militia  of  Ninety-six.'  Boyd  and 
seventy  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  seventy-five  were  made  prisoners.'  Pick- 
ens lost  thirty-eight  of  his  men. 

This  defeat  of  Boyd  alarmed  C^impbell  and  encouraged  Lincoln.  The  latter 
immediately  sent  General  Ashe,  of  North  Carolina,  with  about  two  thousand 
men,"  to  drive  Campbell  from  Augusta,  and  to  confine  the  invaders  to  the  low, 
sickly  sections  near  the  sea,  hoping  for  aid  from  the  deadly  malaria  of  the 
swamps,  when  the  heats  of  summer  should  prevail.  The  British  fled  [February 
13,  1779]  at  the  approach  of  Ashe,  and  were  pursued  by  him  [February  16] 
as  for  as  Brier  Creek,  about  forty  miles  below  Augusta,  where  ho  halted  to 
establish  a  camp.  There  Ashe  was  surprised  and  defeated  [JNIarch  3]  by  Gen- 
eral Prevost,  who,  with  quite  a  large  force,  was  marching  up  the  Savannah  to 
the  relief  of  Campbell.  Ashe  lost  almost  his  entire  army  by  death,  captivity,  and 
dispersion.  Some  were  killed,  others  perished  in  the  morasses,  and  many  were 
drowned  in  attempting  to  escape  across  the  Savannah."  This  blow  deprived 
Lincoln  of  one  fourth  of  his  army,  and  led  to  the  temporary  re-establishment  of 
royal  government  in  Georgia.'" 

'  Benjamin  Lincoln  was  bora  in  Hingliam,  Massachusetts,  in  17.S3.  He  was  a  former,  yet  took 
an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  He  joined  the  continental  array  in  1777,  and  rose  rapidly  to  tlio 
station  ol' major-gen>iral  He  commanded  the  militia  against  Shay's  insurgents  [See  5,  page  3.'i3.] 
in  1786.     He  was  also  a  useftil  pubUc  officer  in  civil  atiairs,  and  died  in  1810.  '  Page  292. 

^  When  Campbell  departed  for  Augusta,  Prevost  sent  Colonel  Gardiner  with  some  troops,  to  take 
possession  of  Port  Hoyal  Island,  some  sixty  miles  below  Charleston,  preparatory  to  a  march  upon 
that  city.  Gardiner  was  attacked  by  General  Moultrie  [page  249],  with  Charleston  militia,  on  the 
morning  of  the  3d  of  February.  Almost  every  British  officer  (except  the  commander),  and  many 
privates,  were  killed.  Gardiner  and  a  few  men  escaped  in  boats,  and  Moultrie,  whose  loss  was 
trilling,  joined  Lincoln  at  Purj'sburg.  '  Page  30. 

'•  The  place  of  the  skirmish  was  upon  Kettle  Creek,  in  Oglethorpe  county,  Georgia. 

"  Page  336. 

'  Seventy  of  tkem  were  tried  and  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung.  Only  five 
were  executed. 

*  Lincoln  was  jouied  by  Generals  Ashe  and  Rutherford,  with  Korth  Carolina  regiments,  about 
the  first  of  Februwy,  and  his  army  now  amounted  to  little  more  than  three  thousand  men.  John 
Ashe  was  born  in  England  in  1721,  and  came  to  America  when  a  child.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
Regulator  War  [page  223],  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  North  Carolina  patriots.  Ho  died 
of  smail-pos  in  1781. 

'  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  killed  and  drowned,  eighty-nine  were  made  prisoners,  and 
a  large  number,  who  were  dispersed,  did  not  take  up  arms  again  for  several  months. 

'"'  At  the  beginning  of  1776,  the  bold  Whigs  of  Savannah  had  made  the  royal  governor.  Sir 
James  Wright,  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house ;  and  the  provincial  Assembly,  assuming  governmental 
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Prevost  now  prepared  for  an  invasion  of  South  Carolina.  Toward  the  last 
of  April,  he  crossed  the  Savannah  [April  27J  with  two  thousand  regulars,  and 
a  large  body  of  Tories  and  Creek  Indians,  and  marched  for  Charleston.  Lin- 
coln had  recruited,  and  was  now  in  the  field  with  about  five  thousand  men, 
preparing  to  recover  lost  Georgia,  by  entering  the  State  at  Augusta,  and  sweep- 
ing the  country  to  the  sea.  But  when  he  discovered  the  progress  of  Prevost, 
and  that  even  the  danger  of  losing  Savannah  did  not  deter  that  active  general 
from  his  attempts  upon  Charleston,  Lincoln  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  men- 
aced city.  The  people  on  the  line  of  his  march  hailed  him  as  a  deliverer,  for 
Prevost  ha<l  marked  his  progress  by  plunder,  conflagration,  and  cruelty.  For- 
tunately for  the  Republicans,  the  invader's  march  was  so  slow,  that  when  he 
arrived  [May  11]  before  the  city,  the  people  were  prepared  for  resistance. 

Prevost,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  May,  approached  the  American 
intrenchments  thrown  across  Charleston  Neck,'  and  demanded  an  immediate 
surrender  of  the  city.  He  was  answered  by  a  prompt  refusal,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  was  spent  by  both  parties,  in  preparations  for  an  assault.  That 
night  was  a  fearful  one  for  the  citizens,  for  they  expected  to  be  greeted  at  dawn 
with  bursting  bomb-shells,''  and  red-hot  cannon-balls.  When  morning  came 
[May  12,  1779],  the  scarlet  uniforms  of  the  enemy  were  seen  across  the  waters 
upon  John's  Island,  and  not  a  hostile  foot  was  upon  the  Charleston  peninsula. 
The  cause  of  this  was  soon  made  manifest.  Prevost  had  been  informed  of  the 
approach  of  Lincoln,  and  fearing  his  connection  with  Savannah  might  be  cut 
off,  he  commenced  a  retreat  toward  that  city,  at  midnight,  by  way  of  the  islands 
along  the  coast.  For  more  than  a  month  some  British  detachments  lingered 
upon  John's  Island.  Then  they  were  attacked  at  Stono  Ferry,  ten  miles  below 
Charleston  [June  20]  by  a  party  of  Lincoln's  army,  but  after  a  severe  engage- 
ment, and  the  loss  of  almost  three  hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  they 
repulsed  the  Americans  whose  loss  was  greater.  Prevost  soon  afterward 
established  a  military  post  at  Beaufort,  on  Port  Royal  Island,'  and  then  retreated 
to  Savannah.  The  hot  season  produced  a  suspension  of  hostilities  in  the  South, 
and  that  region  enjoyed  comparative  repose  for  several  months. 

Sir  Hem-y  Clinton  was  not  idle  while  these  events  were  in  progress  at  the 
South.  He  was  sending  out  marauding  expeditions  from  New  York,  to  plunder 
and  harass  the  people  on  the  sea-coast.  Governor  Tryon'  went  from  Kings- 
bridge'  on  the  25th  of  March  [1779],  with  fifteen  hundred  British  regulars  and 

powers,  made  provisions  for  military  defense  [February,  1776],  issued  bills  of  credit,  &o.  "Wright 
escaped  and  went  to  England.  He  returned  in  July,  1779,  and  resumed  his  office  as  governor  of 
the  "colony." 

'  Charleston,  like  Boston  [note  3,  page  229],  is  situated  upon  a  peninsula,  the  neck  of  which  is 
made  quite  narrow  by  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers,  and  the  marshes.  Across  this  the  Americans 
had  hastily  cast  up  embankments.  They  served  a  present  purpose,  and  being  strengthened,  were 
of  great  value  to  the  Americans  the  following  year.     See  page  310. 

'  Hollow  balls  or  shells  of  cast  iron,  filled  with  gunpowder,  slugs.  &c.  In  an  orifice  communl 
eating  with  the  powder,  is  a  slow  match.  This  is  ignited,  and  the  shell  is  hurled  from  a  mortar  (a 
short  cannon)  into  the  midst  of  a  town  or  an  army.  When  the  powder  ignites,  the  shell  is  bursted 
into  fragments,  and  these  with  the  slugs  make  terrible  havoc.  They  are  sometimes  the  size  of  a 
man's  head.  "  Note  5,  pa.se  16(5.  *  Page  248. 

'  The  passage  across  the  Harlem  River  (or  as  it  is  sometimes  there  called,  Spuyten  Dii/vil  Creek), 
at  the  upper  end  of  York  or  ilanhattan  Island, 
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Hessians,'  to  destroy  some  salt-works  at  Horseneck,  and  attack  an  American 
detachment  under  General  Putnam,  at  Greenwich,  in  Connecticut.  The  Amer- 
icans were  dispersed  [March  26],  and  Putnam  barely  escaped  capture  by  some 
dragoons.^  He  rallied  his  troops  at  Stamford,  pursued  the  British  on  their 
return  toward  New  York  the  same  evening,  recaptured  a  quantity  of  plunder  in 
their  possession,  and  took  thirty-eight  of  them  prisoners. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  Sir  George  Collier  entered  Hampton  Roads,  ^  with  a 
small  fleet,  bearing  General  Mathews,  with  land  troop.?,  destined  to  ravage  the 
country  in  that  vicinity.  They  spread  desolation  on  both  sides  of  the  Elizabeth 
River,  from  the  Roads  to  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth.  After  destroying  a  vast 
amount  of  property,  they  withdrew  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  month,  the  same 
vessels  and  the  same  troops  were  up  the  Hudson  River,  assisting  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  in  the  capture  of  the  fortress  at  Stony  Point,  and  also  the  small  fort  on 
Verplanck's  Point,  opposite.  Both  of  these  posts  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
British,  after  a  spirited  resistance ;  the  first  on  the  31st  of  May,  and  the  latter 
on  the  1st  of  June.  These  achievements  accomplished.  Collier,  with  a  band 
of  twenty-five  hundred  marauders,  under  Governor  Tryon,  sailed  on  the  night 
of  the  4th  of  July  [1779],  for  the  shores  of  Connecticut,  to  plunder  and  destroy 
the  towns  on  the  coast.  They  plundered  New  Haven  on  the  5th,  laid  East 
Haven  in  ashes  on  the  6th,  destroyed  Fairfield  in  the  same  way  on  the  8th,  and 
burned  and  plundered  Norwalk  on  the  12th.  Not  content  with  this  wanton 
destruction  of  property,  the  invaders  insulted  and  cruelly  abused  the  defense- 
less inhabitants.  While  Norwalk  was  burning,  Tryon  sat  in  a  rocking-chair, 
upon  an  eminence  near  by,  and  viewed  the  scene  with  great  complacency,  and 
apparent  pleasure — a  puny  imitation  of  Nero,  who  fiddled  while  Rome  was 
blazing.^  The  Hessian  mercenaries  generally  accompanied  these  expeditions,  for, 
unlike  the  British  soldiers,  they  were  ever  eager  to  apply  the  torch  and  abuse 
the  inhabitants.  They  were  the  fit  instruments  for  such  a  warfare.  When 
Tryon  (whom  the  English  people  abhorred  for  his  wrong-doings  in  America), 
had  completed  the  destruction  of  these  pleasant  villages,  he  boasted  of  his  ex- 

'  Page  246. 

"  On  this  occasion  he  performed  the  feat,  so  often  related,  of  descending  a  steep  liill  on  horse- 
back, making  his  way,  as  common  liistory  asserts,  down  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  wliicli  liad  been 
constructed  for  the  convenience  of  people  who  had  to  ascend  this  hill  to  a  church  on  its  sunmiit. 
The  whole  matter  is  an  exaggeration.  An  eye-witness  of  the  event  says  that  Putnam  pursued  a 
zig-zag  course  down  the  hill,  and  only  descended  four  or  five  of  the  steps  near  the  bottom.  The 
feat  was  not  at  all  extraordinary  when  we  consider  that  a  troop  of  dragoons,  with  loaded  pistols, 
were  at  his  heels.  These,  liowever,  dared  not  follo-w  tlie  general.  In  1825,  when  a  company  of 
horsemen  were  escorting  La  Fayette — tlie  "  Nation's  Guest" — along  the  road  at  tliat  place,  some  of 
them  went  down  the  same  declivity  on  horseback.  The  stone  steps  are  now  [1883]  visible  in  some 
places,  among  the  shrubbery  and  overlving  sod. 

'  Page  69.  This  is  a  body  of  water  at  the  conjunction  of  the  James  and  Elizabeth  Rivers,  and 
communicating  with  the  sea.  It  is  one  of  the  most  spacious  harbors  In  the  world.  Tlie  village  of 
Hampton  lies  upon  its  northern  border.     See  page  243. 

*  Alluding  to  these  outrages  of  Tryon,  and  the  burning  of  Kingston  [page  283]  by  Vaughan, 
Trumbull,  in  his  ATFinga!,  says : 

"  Behold,  like  whelps  of  British  lion, 
Our  warriors,  Clinton,  Vaughan,  and  Tryon, 
March  forth,  with  patriotic  jov. 
To  ravish,  plunder,  and  destroy. 
Great  generals  I     Foremost  in  their  nation — 
The  journeymen  of  desolation!" 
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treme  clemency  in  leaving    a   single    house  standing   on    the  New   England 
coast. 

AVhile  these  marauding  forays  ■were  in  progress, 
the  Americans  were  not  idle.  They  were  preparing  to 
strike  the  enemy  heavy  and  unexpected  blows.  Only 
three  days  after  the  destruction  of  Norwalk  [July  15], 
General  Anthony  Wayne  was  marching  secretly  to 
attempt  the  re-capture  of  Stony  Point,  on  the  Hud- 
son. The  fort  stood  upon  a  rocky  promontory,  sur- 
rounded by  water  and  a  marsh,  and  was  very  strong 
in  its  position.  So  secretly  was  the  whole  movement 
conducted,  that  the  British  garrison  were  unsuspicious 
of  danger.     At  midnight,  the  little  army  of  patriots 

crossed  the  morass  in  the  rear,  and  attacked  the  fort 
with  biill  and  bayonet,  at  two  separate  points,  in  the 
face  of  a  heavy  cannonade  from  the  aroused  garrison. 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  [July  16,  1779],  Wayne, 
though  so  badly  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  glancing 
blow  of  a  bullet,  as  to  fall  senseless,  wrote  to  Washing- 
ton, "  The  fort  and  garrison,  with  Colonel  Johnson,  are 
ours.  Our  officers  and  men  behaved  like  men  who  are 
determined  to  be  free."  This  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  events  of  the  war.'  The  British  lost, 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  about  si.x  hundred 
men  ;  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was  fifteen  killed,  and  eighty-three  wounded. 
The  spoils  were  a  large  amount  of  military  stores.  The  post  was  abandoned  by 
the  Americans,  for,  at  that  time,  troops  sufficient  to  garrison  it  could  not  be 
spared.^ 

The  capture  of  Stony  Point  was  followed  by  another  brilliant  achievement, 
a  month  later  [August  19],  when  Major  Henry  Lee,'  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
moriiiiig,  surprised  a  British  garrison  at  Paulus'  Hook  (now  Jersey  City)/  op- 
])osile  New  York,  killed  thirty  soldiers,  and  look  one  hundred  and  sixty  pris- 


GENERAI.   W.WNE. 


'  Wayne  was  highly  comiiliraented  by  all.  General  Chnrlcs  Lee  [pa^a  248],  who  was  not  on 
the  most  friendly  terms  witli  Wavnc,  wrote  to  him.  siyin^r,  "  1  do  most  s^-Tlously  declare  that  your 
assault  of  Stony  Point  is  not  only  the  most  lirilliant,  in  my  oiiiaicju,  tliroughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  war,  on  either  side,  but  tliat  it  is  tlie  most  brilliant  I  am  acquainted  witli  in  history.  The  as- 
sault of  Schiveidnitz,  by  Marslial  Laudon,  1  think  inferior  to  it."  Dr.  Rush  wrote,  saying,  "Our 
streets  rang  for  many  days  with  notliing  Ijut  tlio  name  of  General  Wayne.  You  are  remembered 
constantly  next  to  our  good  and  great  Wasliiugton,  over  our  claret  and  Madeira.  You  have  estab- 
lished the  national  character  of  our  country;  you  have  taught  our  enemies  that  bravery,  liumanity, 
,and  magnanimity  are  the  national  virtues  of  the  Americans."  Congress  gave  him  thanks,  and  a 
gold  medal ;  and  silver  medals  were  awarded  to  Colonels  Stewart  and  De  Fleury,  for  their  gallantry 
on  the  occasion.  Anthony  Wayne  w:is  liorn  in  Pennsylvania  in  1745.  He  was  a  jirolcssional  sur- 
veyor, then  a  provincial  legislator,  and  became  a  soldier  in  1775.  He  was  very  active  during  the 
wliole  war;  and  was  efBcient  in  subduing  the  Indians  in  tlie  Ohio  country,  in  1795  [see  page  374]. 
He  died  at  Erie,  on  his  way  home,  near  the  close  of  17flG. 

'  After  the  Americans  had  captured  Stony  Point,  tliey  turned  the  cannons  upon  Fort  La  Fay- 
ette, upon  Verphmck's  Point,  opposite.  General  Robert  Howe  [pasje  292]  was  directed  to  attjick 
that  post,  but  on  account  of  some  delays,  he  did  not  reach  there  before  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent  up 
relief  for  the  garrison.  '  Note  2,  page  133.  '  Xote  1,  page  94. 
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oners.  This  gallant  act  was  greatlj  applauded  in  the  camp,  in  Congress,  and 
throughout  the  country,  and  made  the  enemy  more  cautious  and  circumspect. 
The  hero  was  honored  by  Congress  with  thanks  and  a  gold  medal.  These  and 
some  smaller  successes  at  about  this  time,  elated  the  Americans  ;  but  their  joy 
was  soon  turned  into  sorrow,  because  of  disasters  in  the  extreme  East.  Massa- 
chusetts had  fitted  out  almost  forty  vessels  to  attempt  the  seizure  of  a  British 
post  on  the  Penobscot  River.  The  assailants  delayed  more  than  A  fortnight 
after  their  arrival  [July  25]  before  determining  to  carry  the  place  by  storm. 
Just  as  the  troops  were  about  to  land  for  the  purpose,  a  British  fleet  arrived, 
destroyed  the  flotilla,  took  many  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  prisoners,  and  drove 
the  remainder  into  the  wilderness  [Aug.  13].  These,  after  great  hardships  in 
the  forests,  reached  Boston  toward  the  close  of  September. 


^eci/;^, 


^^/r^-^^" 


The  storm  of  war  was  not  confined  to  the  Atlantic  settlements.  It  burst 
over  the  lofty  Alleghanies,  and  at  an  early  period,  even  while  it  was  gathering, 
a  low,  muttering  peal  of  thunder  came  from  clouds  that  brooded  over  the  far- 
off  wilderness  of  the  great  valleys  of  the  West.  Pioneers  from  the  sea-board 
colonies  were  there,  and  they  were  compelled,  almost  at  the  moment  of  arrival, 
to  wage  war  with  the  Indian,  and  hunt  savage  men  as  well  as  savage  beasts. 
Among  the  earliest  and  most  renowned  of  these  pioneers,  was  Daniel  Boone, 
the  great  "  Hunter  of  K  "ntucky,"  of  whom  Byron  wrote, 

"Of  all  men,  saving  Sylla,  the  man-slaver, 

Who  pasees  for,  in  life  and  death,  most  lucky, 
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Of  the  great  names  which  in  our  faces  stare, 

The  General  Boone,  backwoodsman  of  Kentucky, 
"Was  happiest  among  mortals  anywhere."  ' 

He  went  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  as  early  as  1769,  and  in  1773,  his  own 
and  a  few  other  families  accompanied  him  to  the  paradise  lying  among  the 
rich  valleys  south  of  the  Ohio  River.'  From  that  period  until  the  power  of  the 
western  Inflians  (who  were  continually  incited  to  hostilities  by  the  British  and 


Tories)  was  broken  by  George  Rogers  Clarke,  Boone's  life  was  one  of  almost 
continual  warfare  with  the  children  of  the  forest. 

Nor  did  Boone  and  his  companions  measure  strength  with  the  Indians  alone  ; 


'  Don  Juan,  VIII.,  Ixi. 

'  The  wife  and  daughters  of  Boone  were  the  first  white  females  that  set  foot  in  the  valleys  west 
of  the  AUeghanies.  Daniel  Boone  was  born  in  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1734.  While  he 
was  a  sraail  boy,  liis  parents  settled  on  the  Yadkin,  in  North  CaroUna.  Wlien  in  the  prime  of  life, 
he  went  over  the  mountains,  and  became  a  famous  hunter.  Ke  planted  the  first  settlement  on  the 
Kain-UKk-ee  River,  yet  known  as  Boonsborough.  During  the  Revolution  he  fouglit  the  Indians 
bravely,  and  was  a  prisoner  among  them  for  some  time,  but  escaped.  He  was  active  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  settlement  of  Kentuckj%  until  it  became  an  independent  State.  Yet  he  was,  by 
the  technicalities  of  law,  doomed  to  be  disinherited  of  every  foot  of  the  soil  he  had  helped  to 
redeem  fi-om  the  vrilderness,  and,  at  almost  eighty  years  of  age,  he  was  trapping  beaver  upon  the 
Little  Osage  River,  beyond  the  Mississippi  He  died  in  Missouri,  when  almost  ninety  years  of 
age,  in  September.  1820. 
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but  ill  tiuij  they  confronted  white  leaders  and  white  followers.  Theso  conflicts, 
however,  were  only  a  series  of  border  forays,  until  1778,  when  Major  George 
Rogers  Clarke'  led  a  regular  expedition  against  the  frontier  posts  of  the  enemy, 
in  the  wilderness  in  the  far  north-west,  now  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois. 
His  little  army  rendezvoused  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  where  Louisville  now 
stands,  where  he  was  joined  by  Simon  Kenton,  and  other  pioneers.  From 
thence  they  penetrated  the  country  northward,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  [1778]. 
they  captured  Kaskaskia."  On  the  9th,  they  took  the  village  of  Cahokia, 
sixty  miles  further  up  the  river ;  and  finally,  in  August,  the  stronger  British 
post  of  Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash,  fell  into  their  hands. 

Acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  peace-maker,  Clarke  was  working  successfully 
toward  the  pacification  of  the  western  tribes,  when,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1T79,  the  commander  of  the  British  fort  at  Detroit  retook  Vincennes.  With 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  men,  Cl.irke  penetrated  the  dreadful  wilderness 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  Ohio.  For  a  whole  week  they  traversed  the 
•'drowned  lands"  of  Illinois,  suifering  every  privation  from  wet,  cold,  and 
hunger.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Little  Wabash,  at  a  point,  where  the  forks 
of  the  stream  are  three  miles  apart,  they  found  the  intervening  space  covered 
with  water  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  The  points  of  dry  land  were  five  miles 
apart,  and  all  that  distance  those  hardy  soldiers,  in  the  month  of  February 
waded  the  cold  snow-flood'  in  the  forest,  sometimes  arm-pit  deep !  They 
arrived  in  sight  of  Vincennes  on  the  18th  [February,  1779],  and  the  nexi 
morning  at  dawn,  with  their  faces  blackened  with  gunpowder,  to  make  them- 
selves appear  hideous,  they  crossed  the  river  in  a  boat,  and  pushed  toward  the 
town.  On  the  20th,  the  stripes  and  stars  were  again  unfurled  over  the  fort  at 
Vincennes  and  a  captured  garrison.  Had  armed  men  dropped  from  the  clouds, 
the  people  and  soldiers  at  Vincennes  could  not  have  been  more  astonisheil,  than 
at  the  apparition  of  these  troops,  for  it  seemed  impossible  for  them  to  have 
traversed  the  deluged  country. 

The  indignation  of  the  people  was  fiercely  aroused  by  the  atrocities  at 
Wyoming  and  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Susquehanna ;  and  in  the  summer  of 
1779,  General  Sullivan'  was  sent  into  the  heart  of  the  country  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions,' to  chastise  and  humble  them.      He  collected  troops  in  the  Wyoming 

'  Georgo  Rogers  Clarke,  was  born  in  Albemarle  county,  Virginia,  in  1752,  and  first  appears  in 
history  aa  an  adv.^nturer  beyond  the  AUeglianies,  twenty  years  afterward.  He  had  been  a  land- 
surveyor,  and  first  went  to  the  Ohio  region  in  1772.  He  was  a  captain  in  Dunmore's  an^iy  [note  4 
page  237]  in  1774,  and  in  1775,  he  accompanied  some  emigrants  to  Kentucljy.  Pleased  with  tlie 
country,  he  determined  to  make  it  his  home;  and  during  the  war  for  Independence,  he  labored 
nobly  to  secure  the  vast  region  of  the  west  and  nortli-west,  as  a  home  for  the  free.  Under  hi.s 
leadersliip,  what  afterward  became  the  North-west  Territory,  was  disenthralled,  and  ho  h.is  been 
appropriately  styled  the  Father  of  that  region.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier,  after 
serving  under  the  Baron  Steuben  agahist  Arnold,  in  Virginia,  in  1781,  and  at  tlie  close  of  the  war 
he  remained  in  Kentucky.  He  died  near  Louisville,  in  February,  1818,  at  vhe  age  of  sixty-sis 
years.  "  '  Page  180.  '  Note  3,  page  241. 

*  John  Sullivan  was  born  in  Maine,  in  1740.  He  was  a  delegate  in  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress [1774],  and  was  one  of  the  first  eight  brigadiers  in  tlie  Continental  Army.  After  being  in  act- 
ive service  about  four  years,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  1779.  He  was  afterward  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  died  in  1795. 

'  Page  25.  Bntish  emissaries  had  gained  over  to  tlie  royal  interest  the  whole  of  tlie  Six  Na.- 
TIONS  except  the  Oneidas.     These  were  kept  loyal  to  the  republicans,  chiefly  througli  the  iustru- 
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A'allej ;  and  on  tlie  last  day  of  July,  marched  up  the  Susquehanna,  with 
about  three  thousand  soldiers.  At  Tioga  Point,  he  met  General  James  Clinton,' 
on  the  22d  of  August,  who  came  from  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  with  about  sixteen  hundred  men.  On  the  29th, 
they  fell  upon  a  body  of  Indian  and  Tory  savages, 
strongly  fortified,  at  Chemung  (now  Elmira),  and  dis- 
persed them.  AVithout  waiting  for  them  to  rally,  Sulli- 
van moved  forward,  and  penetrated  the  country  to  the 
Genesee  River.  In  the  course  of  three  weeks,  he  de- 
stroyed forty  Indian  villages,  and  a  vast  amount  of  food 
growing  in  fields  and  gardens.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  bushels  of  corn  in  the  fields  and  in  granaries 
were  destroyed  ;  a  vast  number  of  the  finest  fruit-tree.s,  the  product  of  years  of 
tardy  growth,  were  cut  down ;  hundreds  of  gardens  covered  with  edible  vegetables, 
were  desolated ;  the  inhabitants  were  driven  into  the  forests  to  starve,  and  were 
hunted  like  wild  beasts ;  their  altars  were  overturned,  and  their  graves  trampled 
upon  by  strangers ;  and  a  beautiful,  well- watered  country,  teeming  with  a 
prosperous  people,  and  just  rising  from  a  wilderness  state,  by  the  aid  of  culti- 
vation, to  a  level^with  the  productive  regions  of  civilization,  was  desolated  and 
cast  back  a  century  in  the  space  of  a  fortnight/"  To  us,  looking  upon  the  scene 
from  a  point  so  remote,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  necessity  that  called  for  a 
chastisement  so  cruel  and  terri'ile.  But  that  such  necessity  seemed  to  exist  we 
should  not  doubt,  for  it  was  the  judicious  and  benevolent  mind  of  Washington 
that  conceived  and  planned  the  campaign,  and  ordered  its  rigid  execution  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished.  It  awed  the  Indians  for  the  moment, 
but  it  did  not  crush  them.  In  the  reaction  they  had  greater  strength.  It 
kindled  the  fires  of  deep  hatred,  which  spread  far  among  the  tribes  upon  the 
lakes  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Washington,  like  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
Antigonus,  received  from  the  savages  the  name  of  An-na-ta-kau-les,  which  sig- 
nifies a  taker  of  towns,  or  Town  Destroyer.' 


ment.ality  of  one  or  two  Christian  missionaries.  After  tlie  war,  those  of  the  Sis  Nations  who  joined 
the  British,  pleaded,  as  an  excuse,  the  noble  sentiment  of  loyalty.  They  were  the  friends  of  the  En- 
clish,  and  regarded  the  parent  country  as  their  ally.  When  they  saw  the  children  of  their  great 
i-iilier.  the  king,  rebelling  against  him,  they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty,  in  accordance  with  stipulations 
of  solemn  treaties,  to  aid  him. 

'  General  James  Clinton  was  bom  in  Ulster  county,  New  York,  in  1T36.  He  was  a  captain  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  an  active  officer  during  the  Revolution.     He  died  in  1812. 

"  The  Seneca  Indians  were  beginning  to  cultivate  rich  openings  in  the  forests,  known  as  the 
"  Genesee  Fhats,"  quite  extensively.  They  raised  large  quantities  of  corn,  and  cultivated  gardens 
s  nd  orchards.  Their  dwellings,  however,  were  of  the  rudest  cliaracter,  and  their  villages  consisted 
of  a  small  collection  of  these  miserable  huts,  of  no  value  except  for  v.-inter  shelter. 

°  At  a  council  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1792,  Corn  Planter,  the  distinguished  Seneca  chief,  thus 
addressed  Washington,  then  President  of  the  United  States:  "Father — The  voice  of  the  Seneca 
nation  speaks  to  you,  tlie  great  counselor,  in  whose  heart  the  wise  men  of  all  the  thirteen  fires  have 
placed  their  wisdom.  It  may  be  very  small  in  your  ears,  and,  therefore,  we  entreat  you  to  hearken 
with  attention,  for  we  are  aliout  to  .speak  to  you  of  things  whieli  to  us  are  very  great.  AMien  your 
army  entered  tlie  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  called  you  The  Town  Destroyer ;  and  to  this  day, 
when  that  name  is  heard,  our  women  look  behind  them  and  turn  pale,  and  our  children  cling  close 
to  tlie  necks  of  their  mothers.  Our  counselors  and  warriors  are  men,  and  can  not  be  afraid  ;  but 
their  hearts  are  grieved  with  the  fears  of  our  women  and  children,  and  desire  that  it  may  be  btuied 
so  deep  that  it  niav  be  l-.eard  no  more." 
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While  these  events  were  in  progress  at  the  North,  the  Southern  army, 
under  Lincohi,'  was  preparing  to  attack  Savannah,  in  concert  with  the  French 
fleet,  then  in  the  West  Indies.  During  that  sum- 
mer. Count  D"Estaing  had  battled  successfully 
with  Admiral  Byron  there,  and  early  in  Septem- 
ber, he  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Georgia  with  a 
powerful  fleet,  prepared  to  co-operate  with  Lincoln. 
D'Estaing  landed  troops  and  heavy  battery  cannon 
a  few  miles  below  Savannah  ;  and  on  the  2od  of 
September,  the  combined  armies  commenced  the 
siege.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  the  town  must 
be  taken  by  regular  approaches,  and  to  that  end 
all  energy  was  directed.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  October,  a  heavy  can- 
nonatle  and  bombardment  was  opened  upon  the  Britsh  works.  It  continued  for 
five  days,  but  with  very  little  effect  upon  the  strong  British  intrenchments. 
D'Estaing  became  impatient  of  delay,''  and  proposed  an  attempt  to  take  the 
place  by  storm.  It  was  reluctantly  agreed  to,  for  there  seemed  a  certainty  of 
final  victory  if  the  siege  should  continue.  D'Estaing  would  listen  to  no  re- 
monstrances, and  the  assault  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  October. 
After  five  hours  of  severe  conflict,  there  was  a  truce  for  the  purpose  of  burying 
the  dead.  Already,  nearly  a  thousand  of  the  French  and  Americans  had  been 
killed  and  wounded.'  The  standards  of  France  and  Carolina,  which  gallant  men 
had  planted  upon  the  parapet,  had  been  torn  down.  Yet  important  breaches  were 
made,  and  another  assault  promised  a  sure  triumph.  But  D'Estaing,  strangely 
perverse,  was  unwilling  to  renew  the  assault,  and  made  preparations  to  withdraw. 
Lincoln  yielded  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  movement,  and  the  enterprise  was 
abandoned  at  the  moment  when  the  American  commander  felt  Certain  of  victory.* 
Ten  days  afterward,  the  French  fleet  had  left  the  coast,  and  Lincoln  was  re- 
treating toward  Charleston.  Thus  closed  the  campaign  for  1779,  at  the  South. 
The  repulse  at  Savannah  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  patriots  of 
Georgia,  and  spread  a  gloom  over  the  whole  South.  Toward  the  Georgia  sea- 
board, every  semblance  of  opposition  to  royal  power  was  crushed,  and  only  in 
the  interior  did  armed  resistance  appear. 

'  Page  294. 

°  D'iJstaing  expressed  his  fears,  not  only  of  the  arrival  of  a  British  fleet,  to  blockade  his  own  In 

the  Savannah  River,  but  of  the  autumn  storms,  which  might  damage  his  vessels  before  he  could  get 

to  sea. 

'  Among  the  mortally  wounded,  was  Count  Fula-ski,  the  brave  Pole 
whom  we  first  met  in  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine  [note  5,  page  273]. 
He  died  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Charleston,  a  few  days  after  the 
siege.  Serjeant  Jasper,  whose  bravery  at  Fort  Moultrie  we  have  not- 
iced [note  5,  page  249],  was  alsokUled,  while  nobly  holding  aloft,  upon 
a  bastion  of  the  British  works  which  he  had  mounted,  one  of  the  beauti- 
ful colors  [note  5,  page  249]  presented  to  Moultrie's  regiment  by  ladies 
of  Charleston.  The  colors  were  beautifully  embroidered,  and  given  to 
the  regiment,  in  the  name  of  the  ladies  of  Charleston,  by  Mrs.  Su- 
sanna Elliott.  Just  before  he  died,  Ja.sper  said,  "Tell  Mrs.  Elliott  I 
lost  my  life  supporting  the  colors  she  presented  to  our  regiment"  These 
colors,  captured  during  this  siege,  are  among  British  trophies  in  the 
tower  of  London.  Savannah  honors  both  these  heroes  by  having  finely- 
shaded  parks  bearing  their  respective  names.  *  Page  289. 
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After  the  close  of  Sullivan's  campaign  against  the  Senecas,  very  little  of 
general  interest  transpired  at  the  North,  except  the  ■withdrawal  of  the  British 
troops  from  Rhode  Island,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1779.  La  Fayette  had 
been  in  France  during  the  summer,  and  chieflj  through  his  efforts,  the  French 
government  had  consented  to  send  another  powerful  fleet,'  and  several  thousand 
troops,  to  aid  the  Americans.  When  informed  of  this  intended  expedition,  the 
British  ministry  ordered  Clinton  to  cause  the  evacuation  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
to  concentrate,  at  New  York,  all  his  troops  at  the  North.  This  was  accom- 
plished with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  for  rumors  had  reached  Rhode  Island 
that  the  new  French  armament  was  approaching  the  coast.  So  rapid  was  the 
retreat  of  the  British,  caused  by  their  fears,  that  they  left  behind  them  all  their 
heavy  artillery,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores.  Clinton  sailed  for  the  South  at 
the  close  of  the  year  [December  25],  with  about  five  thousand  troops,  to  open  a 
vigorous  campaign  in  the  Carolinas.  Washington,  in  the  mean  while,  had  gone 
into  winter  quarters  at  Morristown,^  where  his  troops  suffered  terribly  from  the 
severity  of  the  cold,  and  the  lack  of  provisions,  clothing,  and  shelter."  Strong 
detachments  were  also  stationed  among  the  Hudson  Highlands,  and  the  cavalry 
were  cantoned  in  Connecticut. 

During  this  fifth  year  [1779]  of  the  war  for  Independence,  difBculties  had 
gathered  thick  and  fast  around  Great  Britain.  Spain  had  declared  war  against 
her*  on  the  16th  of  June,  and  a  powerful  French  and  Spanish  naval  armament 
had  attempted  to  effect  an  invasion  of  England  in  August.  American  and 
French  cruisers  now  became  numerous  and  quite  powerful,  and  were  hovering 
around  her  coasts ;  and  in  September,  the  intrepid  John  Paul  Jones^  had 
conquered  two  of  her  proud  ships  of  war,  after  one  of  the  most  desperate 

'  Page  286.  "  Page  269. 

'  Dr.  Thacher,  in  liis  ililiiary  Journal,  saj-s,  "  The  sufferings  of  tlio  poor  soldiers  can  scarcely  be 
described;  while  on  duty  they  are  unavoidably  exposed  to  all  the  inelenieney  of  storms  and  severe 
cold ;  at  night,  they  now  have  a  bed  of  straw  upon  the  ground,  and  a  single  blanket  to  each  man ; 
they  are  badly  clad,  and  some  are  destitute  of  shoes.  We  have  contrived  a  kind  of  stone  chimney 
outside,  and  an  opening  at  one  end  of  our  tents  gives  us  the  benefit  of  the  fire  within.  The  snow 
is  now  [January  Gth,  1780]  from  four  to  six  feet  deep,  which  so  obstructs  the  roads  as  to  prevent 
our  receiving  a  supply  of  provisions.  For  the  last  ten  days  wo  have  received  but  two  pounds  of 
meat  a  man,  and  we  are  irequently  for  sis  or  eight  days  entirelj-  destitute  of  meat,  and  then  as  long 
without  bread.  The  consequence  is,  the  soldiers  are  so  enfeebled  from  hunger  and  cold  as  to  be 
almost  unable  to  perform  their  military  duty,  or  labor  in  constructing  their  liuts.  It  is  well  known 
that  General  Washington  experiences  the  greatest  solicitude  for  the  suffering  of  his  army,  and 
is  sensible  that  they,  in  general,  conduct  -vnXh  heroic  patience  and  fortitude."  In  a  private 
letter  to  a  friend,  Washington  said,  "  We  have  had  the  virtue  and  patience  of  the  army  put  to  the 
severest  trial.  Sometimes  it  has  been  five  or  six  days  together  without  bread,  at  other  times  as 
many  without  meat,  and  once  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  without  either.  *  *  *  At  one 
time  the  soldiers  ate  every  kind  of  horse  food  but  hay.  Buckwheat,  common  wheat,  rye,  and  Indian 
corn  composed  the  meal  whicli  made  tlieir  bread.  As  an  army,  they  bore  it  with  the  most  heroic 
patience ;  but  sufferings  like  tliese,  accompanied  by  the  want  of  clothes,  blankets,  kc,  will  produce 
frequent  desertions  in  all  armies ;  and  so  it  happened  with  us,  though  it  did  not  excite  a  single 
mutiny." 

'  Hoping  to  regain  Gibraltar,  Jam.aica,  and  the  two  Floridas,  which  Great  Britain  had  taken 
from  her,  Spain  made  a  secret  treaty  of  peace  with  France  in  April,  1779,  and  in  June  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain.  This  event  "was  regarded  as  highly  favorable  to  the  Americans,  because  any 
thing  tliat  should  cripple  England,  would  aid  them. 

'  John  Paul  Jones  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1747,  and  came  to  Virginia  in  boyhood.  He  entered 
the  American  naval  service  in  1775,  and  was  active  during  the  wliolu  war.  He  P.as  afterward 
sf^ry  active  iu  the  Russian  service,  against  the  Turks,  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  was  created  rear-admi- 
tal  in  the  Russian  navy.     He  died  in  Paris  in  1782. 
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naval  fights  ever  known.  These  were  the  Se?-a/jis  and  Countess  of  Scar- 
borough.  The  conflict  occurred  in  the  evening,  off  Flamborough  Head,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland.  Jones's  ship  was  the  Bonhomme  Richard,  which  had 
been    fitted    out   in    France.     After   much    maneuvering,    the    Serapis   and 


Richard  came  alongside  of  each  other,  their  rigging  intermingling,  and  in  this 
position  they  poured  heavy  broadsides  from  their  respective  guns.  Three  times 
both  ships  were  on  fire,  and  their  destruction  appeared  inevitable.  A  part  of 
the  time  the  belligerents  were  fighting  hand  to  hand  upon  the  decks.  Finally, 
the  commander  of  the  Serapis  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  ten  minutes  afterward, 
the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  which  had  been  fighting  with  another  vessel  of 
Jones's  little  fleet,  struck  her  colors.  The  Richard  was  a  perfect  wreck,  and 
was  fist  sinking  when  the  conflict  ended  ;  and  si.xteen  hours  afterward,  she  went 
doTn  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  North  Sea,  off  Bridlington  Bay.  Jones,  with 
his  prizes,  sailed  for  Holland,  having,  during  that  single  cruise,  captured  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.' 

'  The  naval  operations  during  the  war  for  Independence,  do 
aot  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  history,  yet  they  were  by  no 
means  iusigaificant.  The  Continental  Congress  took  action  on  the 
subjijct  of  an  armed  marine,  in  the  autumn  of  1775.  Already 
Wasliington  hac"  fitted  out  some  armed  vessels  at  Boston,  and 
constructed  some  gun-boats  for  use  in  the  waters  around  that  city.  A  GtJN-BOAT  at  BOSTON. 

These  were  propelled  by  oars,  and  covered.     In  November,  the 

government  of  Massachusetts  established  a  Board  of  Admiralty.  A  committee  on  naval  affairs,  of 
which  Silas  Deane  [page  266]  was  chsirman,  _was  aupointed  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  OctO' 
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On  the  land,  in  America,  there  had  been  very  little  success  for  the  British 
arms ;  and  sympathy  for  the  patriots  was  becoming  more  and  more  manifest  in 
Europe.  Even  a  great  portion  of  the  intelligent  English  people  began  to 
regard  the  war  as  not  only  useless,  but  unjust.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  the?* 
diificulties,  the  government  put  forth  mighty  energies — energies  which  might 
have  terminated  the  war  during  the  first  campaign,  if  they  had  been  then 
executed.  Parliament  voted  eighty-five  thousand  seamen  and  tiiirty-five  thou- 
sand troops  for  general  service,  in  1780,  and  appropriated  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses.  This  formidable  armament  in  prospective, 
was  placed  before  the  Americans,  at  this,  the  gloomiest  period  of  the  war,  yet 
tliey  neither  quailed  nor  faltered.  Relying  upon  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and 
the  favor  of  a  righteous  God,  they  felt  prepared  to  meet  any  force  that  Great 
Britain  might  send  to  enslave  them 


ber,  1775.  Before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  construction  of  almost  twent.7  vessels  had  been  ordered 
by  Congress ;  and  the  Marine  Committee  was  so  re-organized  as  to  have  in  it  a  repre.'sentative  from 
each  colony.  In  November,  1776,  a  Coniinental  Navy  Board,  to  assist  the  Marine  Committee,  was 
appointed;  and  in  October,  1779,  a  Board  of  Admiralty  was  installed.  Its  Secretary  (equivalent  to 
our  Secretary  of  the  Navy)  [page  382J  was  John  Brown,  until  1781,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
General  McDougal.  Robert  Morris  also  acted  as  authorized  Agent  of  Marine ;  and  many  privateers 
were  fitted  out  by  him  on  his  oi\ti  account.  In  Novenilx-r,  1770, 
Congress  determiucd  the  relative  rank  of  the  naval  commanders,  .such 
m  admiral  to  be  equal  to  a  major-general  on  land :  a  commodore  equal 
to  a  brigadier-general,  &c.  The  first  commander-in-chief  of  the  navy, 
or  high  admiral,  was  Esck  Hopkins,  of  Rhode  Island,  whom  Congress 
commissioued  as  such  in  December,  1775.  He  first  went  against 
Duimiore  [page  2-14]  on  the  toast  of  Virginia.  He  alsOv'-^nt  to  the 
Bahamas,  and  captured  the  town  of  New  Providence  and  its  governor. 
Sailing  for  home,  he  captured  some  British  vessels  of}'  the  east  end  of 
Long  Lslan'l,  and  with  these  prizes,  he  went  into  Narragansct  Bay. 
In  the  mcaa  while,  Paul  Jones  and  Captain  Barry  were  doing 
good  sen-ice,  and  New  England  cruisers  were  greatly  annoying 
English  shipping  on  our  coast.  In  1777,  Dr.  Franklin,  under  the 
authority  of  Congres.s,  issued  commissions  to  naval  officers  in  Europe. 
Expeditions  were  fitted  out  in  French  sea-ports,  and  these  produced 
great  alarm  on  the  British  coasts. 

"While  these  tilings  were  occurring  in  European  waters,  Captahis 
Biddle,  Manly,  M'Neil,  Hinman,  Barry,  and  others,  were  making  many  prizes  on  ihe  American 
coasts.  Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1770,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  at  L'Orient,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  French  and  American  governments.  It  consisted  of  five  vessels  under  the  command  of  John 
Paul  Jones.  They  sailed  first,  in  June,  for  the  British  waters,  took  a  few  prizes,  and  returned. 
They  sailed  again  in  August,  and  on  the  23d  of  September,  while  off  the  coast  of  Scotland,  not  far 
al-iove  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  Jones,  with  his  flag-ship  (the  Bonhomme  Richard),  and  two  others, 
fell  in  with  and  encountered  a  small  British  fleet,  which  was  convoying  a  number  of  merchant  ves- 
sels to  the  Baltic  Sea,  when  the  engagement  took  place  which  is  described  in  the  test.  Congress 
gave  Jones  a  gold  medal  for  his  bravery.  Many  other  gallant  acts  were  performed  by  American 
seamen,  in  the  regular  service  and  as  privateers,  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  The  "  whale- 
boat  warfare"  on  the  coast,  was  also  very  interesting,  and  exhibited  many  a  brave  deed  by  those 
whose  names  are  not  recorded  in  history — men  who  belong  to  the  great  host  of  "  unnamed  demi- 
gods?," who,  in  all  ages,  have  given  their  services  to  swell  the  triumphs  of  leaders  who,  in  real 
merit,  have  often  been  less  deserving  than  themselvea 

For  a  condensed  account  of  the  whole  naval  operations  of  the  Revolution,  on  the  coast,  see  sup- 
plement to  Lossing'a  Fidd  Book  qf  (he  Bevoluiion. 
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SIXTH  TEAR  OP  THE  WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE.     [1780.] 

When,  on  Christmas  day,  1779,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sailed  for  the  South, 
•with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  he  left  the  Hessian  general,  Knyphausen,'  in 
command  at  New  York.     To  aid  the  southern  patriots,  Washington  sent  thither 
the  Baron  De  Kalb"  and  others  the  following  spring  [1780],  and  thus  the 
two  armies  were  so  much  weakened  at  head-quarters,  that  military  operations  at 
the  North  almost  ceased  during  that  year.     The  Carolinas  became  the  chief 
theater  of  war,  and  many  and  bloody  were  the  acts  upon  that  stage.    Invasions 
from  without,  and  the  cruelties  of  Tories'  in  their  midst,  made  1780  a  year  of 
great  woe  for  the  patriots  and  their  families  below  the  Koanoke,  for  they  also 
suBFered  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war.     At  no  time,  during  the 
whole  conflict,  were  the  Tories,  or  adherents  of  the  crown,  more    ^'ftf  >^  S^l 
active  throughout  the  whole  country,  than   in   1780.     They    §Mt    i^.f^ 
were  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  patriots,  and  the  lead-      '•       V    q^ 
ers  were  in  continual  correspondence  with  eaih  other,  with  the    £1    ^tft  "r^ 
British  government,  and  with  the  royal  commanders  in  Amer-    j^     ^  , 
ica.      Their   correspondence  was  carried  on  chiefly  in  cipher    -4*   Cff  fjr 
writing,  understood  only  by  themselves,  so  that  in  the  event  of     ^    it^j  ^^ 
their  letters  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  their  contents     '  /^ 

would  remain  a  secret.     These  characters  sometimes  varied,  and    Z,*  C  ^^^ 
it  was  a  frequent  occurrence  for  two  persons  to  invent  a  cipher   S/f  ^^^ 
alphabet,   for  their  own  exclusive  .use.     The  engraving  shows    ^   *^'    *' 
the  alphabet  of  the  cipher  writing  of  some  New  York  Tories.       dRT    f^-  CU 

A  fleet,  under  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  with  two  thousand  ma-     ,.     r^^  y^ 
rines,  bore  the  forces  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  the  southern     '  ^^ 

.  ,  ^  ,  .11  CirilEn   ALPIIAKET. 

waters.  After  encountermg  heavy  storms,'  they  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  Georgia  in  January  ;  and  early  in  February  [Feb.  10],  turned  north- 
ward, and  proceeded  to  invest  Charleston.  Clinton's  troops  were  landed  [Feb. 
11]  upon  the  islands  below  the  city,  on  the  shores  of  the  Edisto  Iidet,  thirty 
miles  distant ;  but  instead  of  marching  at  once  to  make  an  assault  upon  the 
town,  the  British  commander  prepared  for  a  regular  siege.  General  Lincoln 
was  in  Charleston  with  a  feeble  force'  when  Clinton  landed ;  and  he  was  about 
to  evacuate  the  city  and  flee  to  the  interior,  when  intelligence  of  the  tardy  plans 
of  the  British  reached  him.     He  then  resolved  to  remain,  and  prepare  for  de- 

'  Page  259.  "  Page  316.  '  Note  4,  page  226. 

'  During  a  severe  storm  off  Cape  Hatteras,  one  vesse'i,  carrying  heavy  battery  cannons,  was  lost, 
and  almost  aU  the  cavalry  horses  of  Tarleton's  legion,  perished  at  sea  T.arleton  supplied  himself 
with  others,  soon  after  landing,  by  plundering  tlie  plantations  near  the  coast. 

'  During  the  preceding  winter,  Lincoln's  army  had  dwindled  to  a  mere  handfiil.  The  repulse  at 
Savannah  had  so  disheartened  the  people,  that  very  few  recruits  could  be  obtained,  and  when  Clin- 
ton arrived,  Lincoln's  army  did  not  exceed  fourteen  hundred  men  in  number.  The  finances  of  the 
State  were  in  a  ^vretched  condition,  and  the  Tories  were  everywhere  active  and  hopeful. 
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fease.  John  Rutledge,"  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  was  clothed  with  all 
the  powers  of  an  absolute  dictator ;  and  so  nobly  did  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  labor  for  the  public  good, 
that  when  the  invaders  crossed  the  Ashley  [March  29, 
17^0  j,  and  sat  down  before  the  American  works  on 
Charleston  Neck,'  the  besieged  felt  strong  enough  to 
resist  them.  In  the  mean  while,  the  intrenchments  had 
lieen  greatly  strengthened,  and  works  of  defense  had 
been  cast  up  along  the  wharves,  and  at  various  points 
around  the  harbor.  Fort  Moultrie'  was  stroncrly  gar- 
risoned,  and  Commodore  Whipple'  was  in  command  of 

a  flotilla  of  small  armed  ships  in  the  harbor. 


'^^ 


GOVERNOR  RUTLEDGE. 


On  the  25th  of  March,  Admiral  Arbuthnot  crossed  Charleston  bar,  drove 
tVhipple's  little  fleet  to  the  waters  near  the  town,  and  cast  anchor  in  Five 

'  John  Rutledge  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  came  to  South  Carolina  when  a  ohUd.  He  was  on9 
of  the  most  active  patriots  of  the  South.  After  the  war  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  also  chief  justice  of  South  Carolina.     He  died  in  the  year  1800. 

"  Note  1,  page  296.  ■  =  Note  5,  page  249. 

*  Abraham  Wliipple  was  bom  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1733.  His  early  life  was  spent 
chiefly  upon  the  ocean,  and,  in  later  year.s,  he  was  long  engaged  in  the  merchant  service.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-seven,  he  was  commander  of  a  privateer,  and  during  a  single  cruise,  in  1760,  he  took 
twenty-three  French  prizes.  He  was  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  Gaspe,  in  1772  [page  223]. 
In  1775,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  vessels  to  drive  Sir  James  Wallace  from  Narragan- 
sett  Bay.     He  was  active  in  naval  service  until  the  fall  of  Charleston,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
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Fathom  Hole,  not  far  from  St.  John's  Island.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of 
April,  he  sailed  up  the  harbor,  and  sustaining  but  trifling  damage  from  the 
guns  of  Fort  Moultrie,  anchored  -within  caimon-shot  of  the  city.  As  Whipple 
could  not  contend  with  the  strong  ships,  he  sunk  several  of  his  vessels  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Cooper  River,  and  formed  a  chevaux-de-frise'  to  prevent  the  en- 
emy's ships  passing  bej'ond  the  town,  so  as  to  enfilade  the  American  works  on  the 
Neck.  Clinton,  in  the  mean  while,  had  erected  batteries^  in  front  of  these 
works,  and  both  commanders  joined  in  a  summons  for  the  patriots  to  surrender. 
Expecting  reinforcements  from  tlie  interior,  the  people  of  the  beleagured  city 
refused  compliance,  and  for  more  than  a  montli  the  siege  went  oii.'^  In  the 
mean  while,  American  detachments  sent  out  between  the  Cooper  and  Santee 
Eivers  to  keep  open  a  communication  with  the  interior,  were  attacked  and  de- 
feated by  parties  of  British  horsemen;^  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  [April, 
1780],  the  city  was  completely  environed  by  the  foe.  Cornwallis  had  arrived 
[April  18],  from  ISTeW  York,  with  three  thousand  fresh  troops,  and  all  hopes 
for  the  patriots  faded. 

The  night  of  the  9th  of  May  was  a  terrible  one  for  Charleston.  That  day 
a  third  summons  to  surrender  had  been  refused,  and  late  in  the  evening  a  gen- 
eral cannonade  commenced.  Two  hundred  heavy  guns  shook  the  city  with 
their  thunders,  and  all  night  long  destructive  bombshells"  were  hailed  upon  it. 
At  one  time  the  city  was  on  fire  in  five 
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diflFerent  places.  Nor  did  morning 
bring  relief.  The  enemy  had  deter- 
mined to  take  the  city  by  storm.  The 
cannonade  continued  all  the  day,  and 
the  fleet  moved  toward  the  town  to  open 
a  bombardment.  "Further  resistance 
would  have  been  sheer  madness,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  town  and  the  people 
seemed  inevitable.  At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  llth,_a  proposition 
for  surrender  was  made  to  Clinton,  and  his  guns  were  all  silenced  before  day- 
light. At  about  noon  on  the  12th  [May,  1780],  the  continental  troops  marched 
out,  and  laid  down  their  arms,  after  a  gallant  and  desperate  defense  for  forty 
days.  Lincoln  and  his  army,  witli  a  large  number  of  citizens,  were  made  pris- 
oners of  war.     The  citizens,  and  a  great  nur^ber  of  soldiers,  were  paroled." 

He  was  the  tirst  who  unfurled  tlie  American  flag  in  tlie  Tliames.  at  London,  after  the  war.  Accom- 
panying settlers  to  Ohio,  he  became  a  resident  of  M.arietta,  from  which  he  sailed,  in  1800,  down 
the  Ohio,  with  pork  and  flour,  for  Havana.     Ho  died  in  1819,  at  the  age  of  eiglity-five  years. 

'  Note  6,  page  274. 

'  On  Saturday  morning,  the  first  of  April,  the  British  first  broke  ground  in  the  face  of  eighty 
cannons  and  mortars  on  the  American  works. 

"  General  Woodford  had  just  arrived  with  seven  hundred  Virginians,  and  others  from  North 
Carolina  were  reported  on  their  way. 

■*  On  the  14th  of  April,  Tarlet'on  defeated  Colonel  Huger  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Cooper 
River,  and  killed  twenty-five  Americans.  On  the  6th  of  May,  a  party  under  Colonel  White,  of  New 
Jersey,  were  routed  at  a  ferry  on  the  Santee,  with  a  loss  of  about  thirty  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners.  These  British  detachments  overran  the  whole  country  below  the  Cooper  and  Santee,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days.  '  Note  2,  page  236. 

°  A  prisoner  on  parole  is  one  who  is  left  free  to  go  anywhere  within  a  prescribed  space  of  coUQ 
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Altogether,  the    captives  amouuted  to  between  five  and  six  thousand ;'    and 
among  the  spoils  of  victory  were  four  hundred  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  fall  of  Charleston,  and  the  loss  of  this  southern  army,  was  a  severe 


blow  for  the  Republicans.  It  paralyzed  their  strength  ;  and  the  British  com- 
manders confidently  believed  that  the  finishing  stroke  of  the  war  had  been 
given.     It  was  followed  by  measures  which,  for  a  time  prostrated  South  Caro- 

try,  or  within  a  city,  under  certain  restrictions  relative  to  conduct.  Prisoners  taken  in  war  are  often 
paroled,  and  allowed  to  return  to  their  friends,  with  an  agreement  not  to  take  up  arms.  It  is  a 
point  of  honor,  with  a  soldier,  to  "keep  his  parole,"  and  wlieu  such  a  one  is  again  taken  in  battle, 
during  the  period  of  lus  parole,  he  is  treated  not  as  a  prisoner,  but  as  a  traitor. 

'  In  violation  of  the  solemn  agreement  for  surrender,  Clinton  cau.sed  a  great  number  of  the  lead- 
ing men  in  Charleston  to  be  seized,  and  carried  on  board  prison-ships,  where  hundreds  suffered  ter- 
ribly. Many  were  taken  to  St.  Augustine,  and  immured  in  the  fortress  there.  ,\mong  other 
proininent  citizens  thus  treated,  were  Lieutenant-Governor  Christopher  Gadsilen.  and  David  Ram- 
say, the  historian,  who,  with  about  twenty  others,  remained  in  ])rison  at  St.  Augustine  almost  eleven 
months,  before  they  were  paroled.  Botli  of  these  men  were  exceedingly  active  patriots.  Ramsay 
was  a  native  of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  wliere  he  was  born  in  IIVJ.  He  was  ediicatedat 
Princeton ;  studied  medicine,  and  became  an  eminent  physician  at  Charleston.  He  was  an  efficient 
member  of  the  Council  of  Safety  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  was  also  an  esteemed  legis- 
lator. He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress.  In  1730,  he  published  his  History  of 
the  American  Reoolulion.  He  wrote  and  pviblished  a  Life  of  Wuxhington,  in  1801 ;  a  History  of 
South  Caroliiia,  in  1808;  and  when  he  died,  from  a  shot  by  a  maniac,  in  ISl."),  he  had  almost  com- 
jileted  a  History  of  the  Unitea  States.  Soon  after  the  assembling  of  the  first  Xational  Congress, 
under  the  new  Constitution,  in  1789,  Dr.  Ram.say  sent  in  a  petition,  asking  for  the  passage  ol  a 
law  for  securing  to  liim  and  his  heirs  the  exclusive  right  to  vend  and  dispose  of  his  books,  re- 
spectively entitled,  History  of  the  devolution  in  South  Carolina,  and  A  History  of  tlie  American 
Revolution,  A  bill  for  that  purpose  was  framed  and  discussed.  Finally,  in  August,  it  was  "  post- 
poned until  the  next  Congress."  A  similar  bill  was  introduced  in  January,  1790,  and  on  the  30th 
of  April  following,  the  first  copyright  law  recorded  ou  the  statute  books  of  Congress,  was  passed 
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lina  at  the  feet  of  royal  power.  With  an  activity  hitherto  unusual  for  the 
British  officers,  Clinton  took  steps  to  extend  and  secure  his  conquest,  and  to 
re-establish  royal  power  in  the  South.  He  sent  out  three  strong  detachments  of 
his  army  to  overrun  the  country.  One  under  Cornwallis  marched  up  the 
Santee  toward  Camden  •,  another  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Cruger,  was  ordered 
to  penetrate  the  country  to  Ninety-six,'  and  a  third,  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Brown,  marched  to  Augusta,"  in  Georgia.  A  general  truce  was  proclaimed, 
and  a  pardon  to  all  who  should  accept  British  protection.  The  silence  of  fear 
overspread  the  whole  country ;  and  mistaking  this  lull  in  the  storm  of  war  for 
permanent  tranquillity,  Clinton  and  Arbuthnot,  with  a  large  body  of  troops, 
sailed,  on  the  5th  of  June  [1780J,  for  New  York. 

The  last  and  most  cruel  blow  struck  by  the  British,  was  that  which  almost 
annihilated  an  American  detachment  under  Colonel  Abraham  Buford.  He  had 
hastened  toward  Charleston  for  the  relief  of  Lincoln ;  but  when  he  heard  of  the 
disasters  there,  he  commenced  retreating  toward  North  Carolina.  His  force 
consisted  of  nearly  four  hundred  Continental  infantry,  a  small  detachment 
of  Colonel  Washington's  cavalry,  and  two  field-pieces.  He  had  evacuated 
Camden,  and,  in  fancied  security,  vfda  retreating  leisurely  toward  Charlotte,  in 
North  Carolina.  Cornwallis  resolved  to  strike  Buford,  if  possible,  and,  for 
that  purpose,  he  dispatched  Tarleton,  with  seven  hundred  men,  consisting  /f  his 
cavalry  and  mounted  infantry.  That  officer  marched  one  hundred  and  five 
miles  in  fifty-four  hours,  and  came  up  with  Buford  upon  the  Waxhaw.  Lnpa- 
tient  of  delay,  he  had  left  his  mounted  infantry  behind,  and  with  only  his 
cavalry,  he  almost  surrounded  Buford  before  that  officer  was  aware  of  danger. 
Tarleton  demanded  an  immediate  surrender  upon  the  terms  granted  to  the 
Americans  at  Charleston.  These  terms  were  humiliating,  and  Buford  refused 
compliance.  While  the  flags  for  conference  were  passing  and  re-passing,  Tarle- 
ton, contrary  to  military  rules,  was  making  preparations  for  an  assault,  and 
the  instant  he  received  Buford's  reply,  )iis  cavalry  made  a  furious  charge  upon 
the  American  ranks.  Having  received  no  orders  to  defend  themselves,  and 
supposing  the  negotiations  were  yet  pending,  the  Continentals  were  utterly 
dismayed  by  this  charge.  All  was  confusion ;  and  while  some  fired  upon  their 
assailants,  others  threw  down  their  arms  and  begged  for  quarter.  None  was 
given ;  and  men  without  arms  were  hewn  in  i^ieces  by  Tarleton's  cavalry.  One 
hundred  and  thirteen  were  slain ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  so  maimed  as  to 
be  unable  to  travel ;  and  fifty-three  were  made  prisoners,  to  grace  the  triumphal 
entry  of  the  conqueror  into  Camden.  Only  five  of  the  British  were  killed,  and 
fifteen  wounded.  The  whole  of  Buford's  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  For  this  savage  feat,  Cornwallis  eulogized 
Tarleton,  and  commended  him  to  the  ministry  as  worthy  of  special  favor.  It 
was  nothing  less  than  a  cold-blooded  massacre ;  and  Tarleton' s  quarter  became 
proverbial  as  a  synonym  to  cruelty.'     The  liberal  press,  and  all  right-minded 

'  Page  336.  '  Page  336. 

"  Stedman,  one  of  Cornwallis's  officers,  and  afterward  an  eminent  English  historian  of  the  war, 
Bays,  "On  tliis  occasion,  the  virtue  of  humanity  was  totally  forgot." 
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men  in  England,  cried  Shame !  After  the  battle,  a  large  number  of  the 
■wounded  were  taken  to  the  log  meeting-house  of  the  Waxhaw  Presbyterian 
*»^bngregation,  where  they  were  tenderly  cared  for  by  those  who  had  courage 
CO  remain.  This  blow,  however,  was  so  terrible,  that  fear  seized  the  jieople, 
and  women  and  children  fled  from  their  homes  in  dismay,  to  avoid  falling  in  the 
track  of  the  invader.' 

Brief  was  the  lull  of  the  storm.  De  Kalb'  did  not  reach  the  borders  oi 
South  Carolina  until  midsummer,  and  then  not  an 
American  was  in  arms  in  the  lower  country.  Although 
Congress  had  confidence  in  the  skill  of  De  Kalb  (who 
by  the  capture  of  Lincoln,  became  the  commander-in- 
chief  at  the  South),  yet  it  was  thought  best  to  send 
General  Gates'  thither,  because  of  the  influence  of  his 
name.  The  prospect  before  him  was  far  from  flattering. 
An  army  without  strength ;  a  military  chest  without 
money ;  but  little  public  spirit  in  the  commissary 
department ;  a  climate  unfavorable  to  health  ;  the  spirit 
GENERAL  G.iTE?  of  tlio  Republicans  cast  down ;   loyalists  swarming  in 

every  direction ;  and  a  victorious  enemy  pressing  to 
iipreaa  his  legions  over  the  territory  he  had  come  to  defend,  were  grave  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  success.  Yet  Gates  did  not  despond ;  and,  retaining  De 
Kalb  in  command  of  his  division,  he  prepared  to  march  into  South  Carolina. 
When  it  was  known  that  he  was  approaching,  southern  hearts  beat  high  with 
hope,  for  they  expected  great  things  from  the  conqueror  of  Burgoyne.""  Many 
patriots,  who,  in  their  extremity,  had  signed  "paroles''  and  "protections,"' 
seeing  how  little  solemn  promises  were  esteemed  by  the  conqueror,  disregarded 
both,  and  flocked  to  the  standard  of  those  brave  partisan  leaders,  Sumter, 
Marion,  Pickens,  and  Clarke,  who  now  called  them  to  the  field.  While  Gates 
and  his  army  were  approaching,  these  partisans  were  preparing  the  way  for 
conquest.     They  swept  over  the  country  in  small  bands,  striking  a  British 


'  Among  those  wlio  fled,  was  the  widowed  mother  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  seventli  President 
of  the  United  States,  wlio,  with  her  two  sons,  Robert  and  Andrew,  tool%  reftige  in  the  vicinity  of 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  The  dreadful  scenes  of  tliat  massacre,  was  tlie  first  lesson  that  taught 
Andrew  to  hate  tyranny.  It  fired  his  patriotism ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  he  entered  the 
army,  with  his  brother  Robert,  under  Sumter.  They  were  both  made  prisoners;  but  even  while  in 
the  power  of  the  British,  the  indomitable  courage  of  the  after  man  appeared  in  the  boy.  When 
ordered  to  clean  the  muddy  boots  of  a  British  officer,  he  proudly  refused,  and  for  his  temerity 
received  a  sword-cut.  After  their  release,  Andrew  and  his  brother  returned  to  the  Waxhaw  set- 
tlement with  their  mother.  That  patriotic  matron  and  two  sons  perished  during  the  war.  Her  son 
Hugh  was  slain  in  battle,  and  Robert  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received  from  a  British  officer  while 
he  was  prisoner,  because,  like  Andrew,  he  reftised  to  do  menial  service.  The  heroic  mother,  while 
on  her  way  home  from  Charleston,  whither  she  went  to  carry  some  necessaries  to  her  friends  and 
relations  on  board  a  prison-ship,  was  seized  with  prison-fever,  and  died.  Her  unknown  grave  is 
somewhere  between  what  w.is  tlien  called  the  Quarter  House  and  Charleston.  Andrew  was  left 
the  sole  survivor  of  the  family.  '  Page  316. 

'  Horatio  Gates  was  a  native  of  England,  and  was  educated  for  military  life.  He  was  the  first 
adjutant-general  of  the  Continental  army  [note  5,  pago  238],  and  was  made  major-general  in  1776. 
He  retired  to  his  estate  in  Virginia  at  the  close  of  the  war.  and  finally  took  up  his  abode  in  New 
Tork,  where  he  died  in  1806,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 

•  Page  281.  '  Note  6,  page  311. 
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detachment  here,  and  a  party  of  Tories  there  ;  and  soon,  they  so  effectually 
alarmed  the  enemy  in  the  interior,  as  to  check  the  onward  progress  of  invasion. 

General  Sumter'  first  appeared  in  power  on  the 
Catawba  River.  Already  Whigs,  between  that  and 
the  Broad  River,  led  by  local  officers,  had  assailed 
the  enemy  at  different  points.  In  the  mean  while 
Sumter  had  collected  a  considerable  force,  and  on 
the  30th  of  July,  he  attacked  a  British  post  at  Rocky 
Mount,  on  the  Catawba.  He  was  repulsed,  but  not 
disheartened.  Ho  immediately  crossed  the  river,  and 
at  Hanging-rock,  a  few  miles  eastward,  he  fell  upon 
and  dispersed  a  large  body  of  British  and  Tories,  on 
the  6th  of  August.     Through  the  folly  of  his  men, 

he  did  not  secure  a  victory.  They  commenced  plundering,  and  diinking  the 
liquors  found  in  the  camp,  after  they  had  secured  it,  and  liecoming  iuto.xicated, 
were  unable  to  complete  the  triumph.  Yet  the  British  dared  not  follow  Sumter 
in  his  slow  retreat.  Marion,  at  the  same  time,  was  smiting  the  enemy,  with 
sudden  and  fierce  blows,  among  the  swamps  of  the  lower  country,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Pedee.  Pickens  was  annoying  Cruger  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Saluda ;  and  Clarke  was  calling  for  the  patriots  along  the  Savannah,  Ogee- 
chee,  and  Alatamaha,  to  drive  Brown^  from  Augusta. 

General  Clinton  left  Earl  Cornwallis  iu  the  chief  command  of  the  British 
army  at  the  South,  and  his  troops  on  the  Santee  were  intrusted  to  Lord  Raw- 
don,  an  active  and  meritorious  ofiicer.  When  that  general  heard  of  the  approach 
of  Gates,  he  gathered  all  his  available  forces  at  Camden,  where  he  was  soon  joined 
by  the  earl.  Rumor  had  greatly  magnified  the  number  of  the  army  under  Gates. 
The  loyalists  became  alarmed,  and  the  patriots  took  courage.  He  came  down 
from  the  hill  country,  through  Lancas^-  district,  and  took  post  at  Clermont,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Camden.  Feeling  certain  of  victory,  he  marched  from  his 
camp  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  August,  to  surprise  the  British  at  Camden. 
Without  being  aware  of  this  movement,  Cornwallis  and  Rawdon  advanced  at 
the  same  hour  to  surprise  the  Americans.  A  little  after 
midnight  the  belligerents  met  [August  16,  1780],  near  San- 
ders's Creek,  about  seven  miles  north  of  Camden,  on  the  Lan- 
caster road.  The  sand  was  so  deep  that  tlie  footsteps  of  the 
approaching  armies  could  not  be  heard  by  each  other.  They 
came  together  in  the  dark,  almost  noiselessly,  and  both  were 
equally  surprised.  A  slight  skirmish  between  the  vanguards 
ensued,  and  early  in  the  morning  a  general  battle  l:>egan. 
After  a  desperate  struggle  with  an  overwhelming  force,  the 
Americans  were  compelled  to  yield  to  the  British  bayonets  in 


S.VNDErSS  CREEK. 


'  Thomas  Sumter  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  early  in  the  field.  Ill  health  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  tlie  army  just  before  the  close  of  tlie  war,  iu  1781,  He  was  afterw:ird  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Congress,  and  died  on  the  High  Hills  of  Santee  [page  3:i7],  in  1832,  at  the 
*8e  of  ninety-eight  years.  '  Page  336. 
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front,  and  the  sabres  of  Tarleton's  dragoons  on  their  flanks.  The  rout 
became  general.  The  militia  fell  in  great  numbers,  under  the  heavy  blows 
from  the  British  cavalry ;  and  for  more  than  two  miles,  along  the  line  of 
their  retreat,  the  open  wood  was  strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying.  Arms,  artil- 
lery, horses,  and  baggage,  were  scattered  in  every  direction.  More  than  a  third 
of  the  continental  troops  were  killed ;  and  the  entire  loss  of 
the  Americans,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was 
about  a  thousand  men,  besides  all  of  their  artillery  and 
ammunition,  and  a  greater  portion  of  their  baggage  and 
stores.'  The  British  loss  was  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five.  Among  the  killed  was  the  brave  Baron  de  Kalb,' 
whose  remains  were  buried  at  Camden,  and  there  they 
yet  lie,  under  a  neat  monument,  the  corner-stone  of 
which  w!is  laid  by  La  Fayette  in  1825. ^ 

Having  vainly  endeavored  to  rally  his  flying  troops. 
Gates  fled  to  Charlotte,*  eighty  miles  distant.  There  he  continued  to  be 
joined  by  oflBcers  and  men,  and  he  began  to  hope  that  another  army  might  be 
speedily  collected.  But  when,  a  few  days  after  his  own  defeat,  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  Sumter's  force  had  been  nearly  annihilated  by  Tarleton'  near  the 
Catawba,  he  almost  despaired.  That  event  was  a  sad  one 
for  the  republicans.  Sumter  had  been  ordered,  by  Gates, 
to  intercept  a  British  detachment  which  was  conveying 
stores  for  the  main  army,  from  Ninety-Six."  He  was 
joined  by  other  troops  sent  to  assist  him,  and  they  cap- 
tured forty-four  wagons  loaded  with  clothing,  and  made  a 
number  of  prisoners.  On  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  Gates, 
Sumter  continued  his  march  up  the  Catawba,  and  on  the 
18th  [August,  1780]  he  encamped  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Fishing  Creek.  There  he  was  surprised  by  Tarleton,  and  his  troops  were 
routed  with  great  slaughter.  More  than  fifty  were  killed,  and  three  hundred 
were  made  prisoners.  All  the  booty  captured  by  the  Americans  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Tarleton.     Sumter  escaped,  but  was  stripped  of  power. 

With  the  dispersion  of  Gates's  army,  and  Sumter's  brave  band,  the  victory 
of  the  British  was  again  complete ;  and  at  the  close  of  summer,  there  were  no 


COLONEL    TARLETON. 


■  General  Gates  had  felt  so  certain  of  victory,  that  he  liad  made  no  provisions  for  a  retreat,  or 
the  salvation  of  his  stores  in  the  rear.  His  troops  were  scattered  in  all  directions,  and  he,  appar- 
ently Tjanic-stricken  bv  the  terrible  blow,  fled,  almost  alone,  to  Charlotte.  Even  now  [1883]  Iml- 
lets  are  found  in  the"  old  pine-trees  on  the  route  of  their  retreat.  Gates  did  indeed,  as  General 
Charles  Lee  predicted  he  would,  when  he  heard  of  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  south- 
ern army,  "exchange  his  northern  laurels  for  southern  willows." 

'  De  Kalb  was  a  native  of  Alsace,  a  German  province  ceded  to  France.  He  had  been  in  Amer- 
ica as  a  secret  French  ap;eiit.  about  fifteen  years  before.  He  came  to  America  with  La  Fayette  in 
1777,  and  Congress  commissioned  him  a  major-peueral.  He  died  of  his  wounds  .at  Camden,  three 
days  after  the  battle.  '  Page  4r,.S.  *  Page  237. 

'  Tarleton  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  unscrupulous  officers  of  the  British  army.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  abilities  and  cruelties  during  tlie  southern  campaigns  of  17S0-'81.  He  was 
born  in  Liverpool,  in  1754.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Ancaster,  in  1798,  and  was 
afterward  made  a  major-general  Page  336- 
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republicans  in  arms  in  South  Carolina,  except  Marion  and  his  men.  Withm 
three  months  [May  12  to  August  16 J,  two  American  armies  had  been  aimihil- 
ated,  and  one  of  the  most  formidable  partisan  corps  (Sumter's)  scattered  to  the 
winds. 


The  exploits  of  Marion'  and  his  men,  form  the  materials  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  our  War  for  Independence.  He  was  in 
Charleston  during  the  long  siege,  but  having  been  disabled  by  an  accident,"  he 
had  retired  to  the  country,  and  was  not  among  the  prisoners  when  the  city 
passed  in  the  possession  of  the  British.'  He  was  therefore  untrammeled  by  any 
parole,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  took  the  field. 
With  a  few  ragged  followers,  equal  in  grotesque  appearance  to  any  Falstaff 


■  Praaolg  Marion  was  a  descendant  of  a  Huguenot  [page  49]  settler,  and  was  bom  near  George- 
town, South  Carolina,  in  17.32.  His  first  military  lessons  were  learned  in  the  war  with  the  Chero- 
keea  [page  204],  in  1761.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and  was 
one  of  the  bravest  and  most  useful  of  all  the  partisan  ofScers  at  the  South.  He  w.is  also  a  member 
of  -.he  South  Carolina  Legislature,  during,  and  after  the  war.  He  died  at  his  home,  near  Eutaw 
Spnng,^,  on  his  beloved  Santee.  in  179.5,  in  the  sixtv-third  vear  of  his  age. 

'  Uarion  was  dining  with  some  friends  at  a  house  in  Tradd-street,  Charleston,  when,  on  an  at- 
tempt being  made  to  cause  him  to  drink  wine,  contrary  to  his  practice  and  desire,  he  leaped  from  a 
window,  and  sprained  his  ankle.  The  Americans  yet  kept  the  country  toward  the  Santee,  open, 
and  Marion  was  conveyed  to  his  home.  rage  ill. 
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ever  saw,'  he  was  annoying  the  Tories  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pedee,  when 
Gates  was  moving  southward ;  and  just  before  the  battle  at  Camden,  be  ap- 
peared in  Gates's  camp.  The  proud  general  would  have  treated  him  with  con- 
tempt, had  not  Governor  Rutledge,"  then  in  the  camp,  known  the  steriing 
worth  of  tlie  man  before  them.  While  Marion  was  tliere,  the  people  of  the 
Williamsburg  district,  who  had  arisen  in  arms,  sent  for  him  to  be  their  com- 
mander. Govei-nor  Rutledge  gave  him  the  commission  of  a  brigadier  on  the 
spot ;  and  soon  afterward,  Marion  organized  that  noted  brigade,  which  per- 
formed such  wonderful  exploits  among  the  swamps,  the  broad  savannahs,  and 
by  the  water-coui-ses  of  the  South.  It  was  this  motley  brigade,  only,  that 
appeared  in  the  field,  and  defied  British  power,  after  the  dispersion  of  Gates's 
army  at  Camden. 

Had  Cornwallis  been  governed  by  good  judgment  and  humanity,  the  con- 
quest of  South  Carolina  might  have  been  permanent, 
for  the  State  swarmed  with  Tories,  and  the  Republic- 
ans were  wearied  with  the  unequal  contest.  But  he 
was  governed  by  a  foolish  and  wicked  policy,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  royal  authority  by  the  most  sever© 
measures.  Instead  of  winning  the  respect  of  the  people 
by  wisdom  and  clemency,  he  thought  to  subdue  them 
by  cruelty.  Private  rights  were  trampled  under  foot, 
and  social  organization  was  superseded  by  the  iron  rule 
LORD  CORNWALLIS  ^^  military  despotism.'     His  measures  created  the  most 

bitter  hatred;  and  hundreds  of  patriots,  who  might 
have  been  conciliated,  were  goaded  into  active  warfare  by  the  lash  of  military 
power.  Everywiiere  the  people  thirsted  for  vengeance,  and  only  awaited  the 
call  of  leaders,  to  rally  and  strike  again  for  home.3  and  freedom. 

Now,  feeling  confident  of  his  power  in  South  Carolina,  Cornwallis''  prepared 
to  invade  the  North  State.  Early  in  September  ho  proceeded  with  his  army 
to  Charlotte,"  while  detachments  were  sent  out  in  various  directions  to  awe  the 
Republicans  and  encourage  the  loyalists.     While  Tarleton,   with  his  legion, 


'  Colonel  Otho  IT.  'Williams  said  of  his  appearance  then,  that  his  followers  wore  "  distinguished 
by  small  leathern  caps,  and  the  wretchedness  of  their  attire.  Their  number  did  not  exceed  twenty 
men  and  boys,  some  wliite,  some  black,  and  all  mounted,  but  most  of  them  niiseraljly  equipped. 
Their  appearance  was,  in  fact,  so  burlesque,  that  it  was  with  mucli  difficulty  the  diversion  of  the 
regular  soldiery  was  re.strained  by  the  officers ;  and  the  general  himself  [Gates]  was  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity of  detaching  Colonel  Marion,  at  his  own  instance,  toward  the  interior  of  South  Carolina, 
with  orders  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemv,  and  furnish  intelligence." 

'  Page  310. 

'  He  issued  cruel  orders  to  his  subalterns.  They  were  directed  to  hang  every  mmtia-man  who 
liad  once  served  in  Lovalist  corps,  but  wore  now  found  in  arms  against  the  king.  Many  who  had 
submitted  to  Clinton  [page  31.'.],  and  accepted  protection,  and  had  remained  at  home  quietly  during 
the  recent  revolt,  were  imprisoned,  their  property  taken  from  them  or  destroyed,  and  their  families 
treated  with  the  utmost  rigor     See  note  3,  page  337. 

>  '  Charles,  Earl  Cornwallis,  was  born,  in  Suffolk,  England,  in  1733.  He  was  educated  for  mili- 
tary life,  and  commenced  his  career  in  1759.  After  the  Revolution  in  America,  he  was  made  gov- 
ernor-general of  India  [note  2,  page  224],  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  again  governor  of 
India.     He  died  near  Benares,  East  Indies,  in  1805. 

'  His  advanced  corps  were  attacked  by  the  Americans  under  Colonel  Davie,  on  their  arrival  at 
Charlotte,  but  after  a  severe  skirmish,  the  patriots  were  repulsed. 
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wae  operating  on  the  east  side  of  the  Catawba,  Major  Patrick  Ferguson  Tvas 
sent  to  embody  the  mihtia  who  favored  the  king,  among  the  mountains  west  of 
the  Broad  River.  Many  profligate  and  worthless  men  joined  his  standard,  and 
on  the  first  of  October,  1780,  he  crossed  the  Broad  River  at  the  Cherokee  ford, 
in  Yorkville  district,  and  encamped  among  the  hills  of  King's  Mountain,  with 
about  fifteen  hundred  men.  Several  corps  of  Whig  militia  united  to  oppose 
him,'  and  on  the  7th  of  October,  they  fell  upon  liis  camp  on  King's  Mountain, 
there,  a  cluster  of  high,  wooded,  gravelly  hills,  aljout  two  miles  below  the 
southern  line  of  North  Carolina.  A  very  severe  engagement  ensued,  and  the 
British  were  totally  defeated.  Ferguson  was  slain  "  and  three  hundred  of  his 
men  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  spoils  of  victory,  which  cost  the  Americans 
eighty-eigh  men,  were  eight  hundred  prisoners,  and  fifteen  hundred  stand  of 
arms.  This  defeat  was  to  Cornwallis,  what  the  affair  at  Bennington'  was  to 
Burgoyne,  and  it  gave  the  Republicans  hope. 

Nearer  the  sea-board,  in  the  mean  while,  the  patriots  were  daily  gaining 
strength.  Marion  and  his  men'  were  striking  the  banding  Tories  here  and 
there,  and  annoying  British  outposts  continually ;  while  Colonel  Pickens  and 
Clarke  were  hourly  augmenting  their  forces  in  Georgia  and  south-western 
Carolina.  Sumter,  too,  undismayed  by  his  recent  defeat,  again  appeared  in  the 
field  ;'  and  other  leaders  were  coming  forth  between  the  Yadkin  and  Broad 
Rivers.  Alarmed  by  the  defeat  of  Ferguson,  and  these  demonstrations  on  flank 
and  rear,  Cornwallis  withdrew  [October  14]  to  South  Carolina,  and  toward  the 
close  of  October  [27th],  made  his  head  quarters  at  Winnsborough,  midway 
between  the  Broad  and  Catawba  Rivers,  in  Fairfield  district.  Here  he 
remained  until  called  to  the  pursuit  of  Greene,'  a  few  weeks  later. 

Victory  after  victory  was  achieved  by  Marion  and  his  brigade,  until  late  in 
October,  when  they  pushed  forward  to  assail  the  British  post  at  Georgetown, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  necessary  supplies.  Hitherto  Marion  had  confined 
his  operations  to  forays  upon  British  and  Tories ;  now  he  undertook  a  more 

'  These  were  commanded  by  Colonels  William  Campbell,  Isaac  Shelby,  Benjamin  Cleveland, 
John  Sevier,  Joseph  Winston,  Charles  McDowell,  and  James  Williams.  Their  united  forces 
amounted  to  nearly  eighteen  hundred  men. 

"  Oq  the  spot  where  Ferguson  was  slain,  a  plain  stone  ha-s  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  that 
officer,  and  of  Americans  who  were  killed.  Tlie  following  inscriptions  upon  the  stone,  gi\'e  tlio 
names:  ybrth  side. — "Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Major  WiLLi.iM  Chkonicle,  Captain  JouN  Mat- 
tocks, William  Robb,  and  John  Boyd,  wh-  ivere  killed  here  lighting  in  defense  of  America,  on 
the  seventh  of  October,  1780."  South  side. — "Colonel  Ferguson,  auoflQcer  belonging  to  his  Britan- 
nic majesty,  was  here  defeated  and  killed."  Ferguson's  rank  is  incorrectly  given,  on  tlie  monument. 
He  was  only  a  major ;  but  his  good  conduct  was  placing  him  in  the  way  of  speedy  promotion.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  eminent  Scotch  jurist,  James  Ferguson,  and  came  to  America  in  1777.  He  was 
in  the  battle  on  tlie  Brandywine,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  [page  273],  and  accompanied  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  to  South  Carolina  [page  306]  at  the  close  of  1779.  =  Page  277.  '  Page  317. 

'  Sumter  collected  a  small  force  in  the  viciuity  of  Charlotte,  and  returned  to  South  Carolina. 
Fi  'r  soaie  weeks  ho  annoyed  tlie  British  and  Tories  very  much,  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  called  him 
The  Carolina  Game  Cock,  used  great  endeavors  to  crush  him.  On  the  night  of  tlie  12th  of  Novenr 
her,  Major  Wemyss,  at  the  head  of  a  British  detachment,  fell  upon  him  near  the  Broad  River,  but 
w^i-i  repulse^!,  liigiit  days  afterward  lie  had  a  severe  engagement  with  Tarleton,  at  Blackstock's 
r:i.^.tation  on  the  Tyger  River,  in  Union  district.  He  had  now  been  joined  by  some  Georgians 
ai-iJ°i  Colonels  Clarke  and  Twiggs.  Tlie  British  were  repulsed,  with  a  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
of  aOout  three  hundred.  The  Americans  lost  only  three  killed  and  five  wounded.  Sumter  was 
among  the  latter,  and  he  was  detained  from  the  field  several  months,  by  his  wounds. 

°  Page  332. 
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serious  business.  Tlie  garrison  was  on  the  alert,  and  in  a  severe  skirmish  with 
a  large  party  near  tlie  town,  the  Partisan  was  repulsed.  He  then  retired  to 
Snow's  Island,  at  the  confluence  of  Lynch's  Creek  and  the  Pedee,  where  he 
fi.xed  his  camp,  and  secured  it  by  such  works  of  art  as  the  absence  of  natural 
defenses  required.  It  was  chiefly  high  river  swamp,  dry,  and  covered  with  a 
heavy  forest,  filled  with  game.  From  that  island  camp,  Marion  sent  out  and 
led  detachments  as  occasion  required ;  and  for  many  weeks,  expeditions  which 
accomplished  wonderful  results,  emanated  from  that  point.  Their  leader  seemed 
to  be  possessed  of  ubiquitous  powers,  for  he  struck  blows  at  different  points  in 
rapid  succession.  The  British  became  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  the  destruction 
of  his  camp  became,  with  tliem,  an  object  of  vital  importance.'  That  work  was 
accomplished  in  the  spring  of  1781,  when  a  party  of  Tories  penetrated  to 
Marion's  camp,  during  his  absence,  dispersed  the  little  garrison,  destroyed  the  pro- 
visions and  stores  found  there,  and  then  fled.  The  Partisan  was  not  disheartened 
by  this  misfortune,  but  pursued  the  marauder  some  distance,  and  then  wheeling, 
he  hastened  through  the  then  overflowed  swamps  to  confront  Colonel  Watson, 
who  w;is  in  motion  with  a  body  of  fresh  troops,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pedee. 

While  these  events  were  progressing  at  the  South,  others  of  great  import- 
ance were  transpiring  at  the  North.  As  we  have  observed,"  military  operations 
were  almost  suspended  in  this  region  during  the  year,  and  there  were  no  offens- 
ive movements  worthy  of  notice,  except  an  invasion  of  New  Jersey,  in  June. 
On  the  6th  of  that  month  (before  the  arrival  of  Clinton  from  Charleston),  Knyp- 
hausen''  dispatched  General  Matthews  from  Staten  Island,  with  about  five 
thousand  men,  to  penetrate  New  Jersey.  They  took  possession  of  Elizabeth- 
town  [June  7],  and  burned  Connecticut  Farms  (then  a  hamlet,  and  now  the 
village  of  Union),  on  the  road  from  Elizaliethtown  to  Springfield.  When  tl:e 
invaders  arrived  at  the  latter  place,  they  met  detachments  which  came  down 
from  Washington's  camp  at  Morristown,  and  by  them  were  driven  back  to  the 
coast,  where  they  remained  a  fortnight.  In  the  mean  while  Clinton  arrived, 
and  joining  Matthews  with  additional  troops  [June  22],  endeavored  to  draw 
Washington  into  a  general  battle,  or  to  capture  his  stores  at  Morristown. 
Feigning  an  expedition  to  the  Highlands,  Clinton  deceived  AYashington,  who, 
with  a  considerable  force,  marched  in  that  direction,  leaving  General  Greene  in 
command  at  Springfield.  Perceiving  the  success  of  his  stratagem,  he,  with 
Knyphausen,  marched  upon  Greene,  witn  „,bout  five  thousand  infantry,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  cavalry  and  almost  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.     After  a  severe 

'  Here  was  the  scene  of  the  interview  between  Marion  and  a  young  British  officer  from  George- 
town, so  well  remembered  by  tradition,  and  so  well  delineated  by  the  pen  of  Simms  and  the  pencil 
of  White.  The  officer  who  came  to  treat  respecting  prisoners,  was  led  blindfolded  to  the  camp  of 
Marion.  There  he  first  saw  the  diminutive  form  of  the  great  partisan  leader,  and  around  him,  in 
groups,  were  his  followers,  lounging  beneath  magnificent  trees  draped  with  moss.  When  their  busiue^a 
was  concluded,  Marion  invited  tlie  young  Briton  to  dine  with  hmi.  He  remained,  and  to  liis  utter 
astonishment  ho  saw  some  roasted  potatoes  brought  forward  on  a  piece  of  bark,  of  whicli  the 
general  partook  freely,  and  invited  liis  guest  to  do  the  same.  "Surely,  general,"  said  the  officer, 
"this  can  not  be  your  ordinary  fare  !"  "  Indeed  it  is,"  replied  M.nrion,  "and  we  are  fortunate  on 
this  occasion,  entertaining  company,  to  have  more  than  our  usual  allowance."  It  is  related  that 
the  young  officer  gave  up  his  commission  on  his  return,  declaring  that  such  a  people  could  not  be, 
and  ought  not  to  be  subdued.  '  Page  309.  '  Page  259. 
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skirmish  at  Springfield,  the  British  were  defeated  [June  23,  1780],  and  setting 
fire  to  the  village,  they  retreated,  and  p;issed  over  to  Staten  Island. 

Good  news  for  the  Americans  came  from  the  East,  a  few  days  after  this 
invasion.  It  was  that  of  the  arrival,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  10th 
of  July  [1780],  of  a  powerful  French  fleet,  under  Admiral  Ternay,  bearing 
six  thousand  land  troops  under  the  Count  de  Rochambeau.  This  expedition 
bad  been  expected  for  some  time,  it  having  sailed  from  Brest  early  in  April. 


<^^ 


The  whole  matter  had  been  arranged  with  the  French  government  by  La  Fay- 
ette, who  had  returned  from  France  in  May,  and  brought  the  glad  tidings  to 
the  Americans.  With  wise  forethought,  the  relation  between  Washington  and 
Rochambeau  had  been  settled  by  the  French  government.  In  order  to  prevent 
any  difficulties  in  relation  to  command,  between  the  American  and  French  offi- 
cers, the  king  commissioned  Washington  a  lieutenant-general  of  the  empire. 
This  allowed  him  to  take  precedence  of  Rochambeau,  and  made  him  commander- 
in  -chief  of  the  allied  armies.  Soon  after  his  arrival.  Rochambeau,  by  appoint- 
ment, met  Washington  at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  to  confer  upon  their  future 
movements.  The  season  being  so  far  advanced,  that  it  was  thought  imprudent 
for  thp  French  army  to  enter  upon  active  duties  during  the  current  campaign,  it 
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was  determined  to  have  the  main  body  of  it  remain  in  camp,  on  Rhode  Island, 
while  the  cavalry  should  be  cantoned  at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut,  the  place  of 
residence  of  Jonathan  Trumbull,  governor  of  that  State.  That  eminent  man 
was  the  only  chief  magistrate  of  a  colony  who  retained  his  office  after  the  change 
from  royal  to  Republican  rule ;  and  throughout  the  war,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  efficient  of  the  civil  officers  among  the  patriots. ' 

The  arrival  of  the  French  caused  Clinton  to  be  more  circumspect  in  his 
movements,  and  he  made  no  further  attempts  to  entice  Washington  to  fight. 
Yet  he  was  endeavoring  to  accomplish  by  his  own  strategy,  and  the  treason  of  an 
American  officer,  what  he  could  not  achieve  by  force.  At  different  times  during 
the  war,  the  British  officials  in  America  had  tampered,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  some  Americans,  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  easy  virtue,  but  it  was  late  in 
the  contest  before  one  could  be  found  who  was  wicked  enough  to  be  a  traitor. 
Finally,  a  recreant  to  the  claims  of  patriotism  appeared,  and  while  the  French 
army  were  landing  upon  Rhode  Island,  and  were  preparing  for  winter  quarters 
there,  Clinton  was  bargaining  with  Benedict  Arnold  for  the  strong  military 
post  of  West  Point,'  and  its  dependencies  among  the  Hudson  Highlands,  and 
with  it  the  liberties  of  America,  if  possible. 

Arnold  was  a  btave  soldier,  but  a  bad  man.^  He  fought  nobly  for  freedom, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  until  1778,  when  his  passions  gained  the  mas- 
tery over  his  judgment  and  conscience.  Impulsive,  vindictive,  and  unscrupu- 
lous, he  was  personally  unpopular,  and  was  seldom  without  a  quarrel  with  some 
of  his  companions-in-arms.  Soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  command  at 
Pliiladelphia,'  he  was  married  to  the  beautiful  young  daughter  of  Edward 
Shippen,  one  of  the  leading  loyalists  of  that  city.  He  lived  in  splendor,  at  an 
expense  far  beyond  his  income.  To  meet  the  demands  of  increasing  creditors, 
he  engaged  ii  fraudulent  acts  which  made  him  hated  by  the  public,  and  caused 
charges  of  dishonesty  and  malpractices  in  office  to  be  preferred  against  him, 
before  the  Continental  Congress.     A  court-martial,  appointed  to  try  him,  con- 

■  Jonathan  Trumbull  was  bom  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  in  June,  1710,  and  was  educated  at 
Harvard  College.  He  prepared  for  the  ministry,  but  finally  became  a  merchant.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Connecticut  Assembly  at  the  age  of  twenty -tliree  years.  He  was  chosen  governor  of 
Connecticut  in  17G9,  and  for  fourteen  consecutive  years  he  was  elected  to  that  oifice.  He  died  at 
Lebanon,  in  August,  1785,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.     See  page  323. 

"  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1778,  the  passes  of  the  Hudson  Highlands  were  much 
strengtlicned.  A  strong  redoubt  called  Fort  Clinton  (in  honor  of  George  Clinton,  then  governor  of 
New  York),  was  erected  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  promontory  of  West  Point.  Other  redoubts 
were  erected  in  the  rear;  and  upon  Mount  Independence,  five  hundred  feet  above  the  Point,  the 
strong  fortress  of  Fort  Putnam  was  built,  whose  gray  ruins  are  yet  visible.  Besides  these,  an 
enormous  iron  chain,  each  link  weighing  more  than  one  hundred  pounds,  was  .stretclied  across  the 
Hudson  at  West  Point,  to  keep  British  ships  from  ascending  the  river.  It  was  floated  upon  timbers, 
linked  together  with  iron,  and  made  a  very  strong  obstruction.  Two  of  these  floats,  witli  the  con- 
necting links,  are  preserved  at  Wa.shingtoirs  Head  Quarters,  at  Newburgh ;  and  several  Mnks  of  the 
great  chain  may  be  seen  on  the  parade  ground,  at  West  Point. 

'  Wliile  yet  a  mere  youth,  he  attempted  murder.  A  young  Frencliman  was  an  accepted 
suitor  of  Arnold's  sister.  The  young  tyrant  (for  Arnold  was  always  a  despot  among  his  play-fellowsl 
disliked  l>im,  and  when  he  could  not  persuade  his  sister  to  discard  him,  he  declared  lie  would  shoot 
the  Frenchman  if  he  ever  entered  the  house  again.  The  opportunity  soon  occurred,  and  Arnold 
discharged  a  loaded  pistol  at  him,  as  he  escaped  through  a  vv-indow.  The  young  man  left  the  place 
forever,  and  Hannah  .\rnold  lived  tlie  lifi;  of  a  maiden.  Arnold  and  tlie  Frencliman  afterward  met 
at  Hondiira,s,  and  fought  a  duel,  in  which  the  Frenchman  was  severely  wounded. 

*  Note  3,  page  287. 
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victed  him,  but  sentenced  him  to  a  reprimand  only.  Although  Washington 
performed  that  duty  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  Arnold  felt  the  disgrace.  It 
awakened  vengeful  feelings  which,  operating  with  the  pressure  of  debt,  made  him 
listen  \nth  complacency  to  the  suggestions  of  a  bad  nature.  He  made  treason- 
able overtures  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  by  a  correspondence  of  several  months 
(under  an  assumed  name,  and  with  propositions  couched  in  commercial  phrases) 
with  the  accomplished  Major  Andre,'  Clinton's  adjutant-general,  he  bargained 
with  the  British  commander  to  betray  West  Point  and  its  dependencies  into  his 
hands.  For  this  service  he  was  to  receive  a  brigadiers  commission,  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  cash. 


The  traitor  managed  the  afiair  very  adroitly.  For  a  long  time,  Washington 
had  been  suspicious  of  Arnold's  integrity,  but  was  unwilling  to  believe  him 
capable  of  treason.  Under  pretense  of  having  private  business  in  Connecticut, 
Arnold  left  Philadelphia,  passed  through  Washington's  camp  on  the  Hudson, 
and  on  his  return,  he  suggested  to  the  chief  that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  com- 
mand of  West  Point.  He  made  many  patriotic  professions,  and  his  desires  were 
gratified.  He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  that  post,  in  August,  1780, 
and  then  all  his  thoughts  were  turned  to  the  one  great  object  of  the  betrayal  of 


'  Arnold's  hand-writing  was  disguised,  and  he  signed  his  letters  Ou'sinmis.  Andre's  letters 
tvero  signed  John  Anderson.  A  correspondence  was  carried  on  between  tlaem  for  more  than  a 
year. 
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his  trust.  The  tiiuw  chosen  for  the  conaummation  of  his  treasonable  designs, 
was  when  Washington  was  absent,  in  September,  in  conference  with  the  French 
officers  at  Hartford,  Connecticut.'  Up  to  the  time  of  his  taking  command  of 
West  Point,  Arnold  and  Andre  had  negotiated  in  writing.  They  had  never 
met,  but  now  a  personal  conference  was  necessary.  For  that  purpose,  Andre 
went  up  the  Hudson  in  the  sloop  of  war,  Vulho-e,  which  anchored  off  Teller's 
Point,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Croton  River.  Andre  was  taken  ashore, 
near  Haverstraw,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  where,  by  previous  appoint- 
ment, he  met  Arnold.  Before  they  parted  [Sept.  22,  1780],  the  whole  matter 
was  arranged.  Clinton  was  to  sail  up  the  river  with  a  strong  force,  and 
after  a  show  of  resistance,  Arnold  was  to  surrender  West  Point  and  its  depend- 
encies into  his  hands.  But  all  did  not  work  well.  Some  Americans  draa-ged 
an  old  iron  six-pound  cannon  (yet  preserved  at  Sing  Sing)  to  the  end  of  Teller's 
Point,  and  with  it  so  galled  the  Vulture,  that  she  was  driven  from  her  anchor- 
age, and,  dropping  down  the  river,  disappeared  from  Andre's  view.  He  was 
consequently  compelled  to  cross  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hudson  in  disguise, 
and  make  his  way  toward  New  York,  by  land.  At  Tarrytown,  twenty-seven 
miles  from  the  city,  he  was  stopped  [Sept.  23]  and  searched  by  three  young 
militia  men,^  who,  finding  papers  concealed  in  his  boots,'  took  him  to  the  near- 
est American  post.  Colonel  Jameson,  the  commander,  could  not  seem  to  com- 
prehend the  matter,  and  unwisely  allowed  Andre  to  send  a  letter  to  Arnold, 
then  at  his  quarters  opposite  West  Point.  The  alarmed  and  warned  traitor  im- 
mediately fled  down  the  river  in  his  barge,  and  escaped  to  the  Vulture  in  safety, 
leaving  behind  him  his  young  wife  and  inflmt  son,  who  were  kindly  treated  by 
Washington.' 

The  unfortunate  Major  Andre  was  tried  and  found  guilty  as  a  spy,  and  was 
hanged  on  the  2d  of  October,  1780,  at  Tappan  opposite  Tarrytown,  while  the  real 
miscreant  escaped.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  gain  possession  of  Arnold,  and 
save  Andre,  but  they  failed,*  and  that  accomplished  officer,  betrayed  by  circum- 
stances, as  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  "into  the  vile  condition  of  an 
enemy  in  disguise,"  suffered  more  because  of  the  sins  of  others,  than  of  his  own. 
Washington  would  have  spared  Andre,  if  the  stern  rules  of  war  had  permitted. 

'  Page  323. 

^  John  Paulding,  David  "Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  "Wart,  all  residents  of  Westchester  county. 
Andre  offered  them  large  bribes  if  they  would  allow  him  to  pass,  but  they  refused,  and  thus  saved 
their  country  from  ruin. 

'  These  "papers  are  well  preserved.  After  being  in  private  hands  more  than  seventy  years,  they 
were  purchased,  and  deposited  in  the  New  York  State  Library,  in  1853. 

'  Washington  returned  from  Hartford  on  the  very  morning  of  Arnold's  escape,  and  reached  big 
quarters  (yet"  standing  opposite  West  Point)  just  after  the  traitor  had  left.  The  evidences  of  his 
treason  were  there,  and  officers  were  sent  in  pursuit,  but  in  vain.  Washington  sent  the  wife  and 
son  of  Arnold  to  New  York,  whitlier  the  traitor  was  conveyed  by  the  Vulture.  That  infant,  who 
was  named  James  Robertson  Arnold,  was  born  at  West  Point,  He  became  a  distinguished  officer 
in  the  British  army,  having  passed  through  all  tlie  grades  of  office,  from  heutenant.  On  the  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria,  in  1835,  he  was  made  one  of  her  aids-de-camp,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  with  tlie  badge  of  a  Knight  of  the  Royal  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order. 

'  Serjeant  Champe,  of  Lee's  legion  [page  ,333],  went  into  New  York  City,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
deserter,  joined  the  corps  which  had  been  placed  under  Arnold's  command,  and  had  every  thing 
arranged  for  carrying  off  the  traitor,  in  a  boat,  to  the  New  Jersey  shore.  On  the  very  day  when  ha 
was  to  execute  his  scheme,  at  night,  Arnold's  corps  were  ordered  to  Virginia,  and  Champe  waa 
compelled  to  accompany  it.     There  he  escaped,  and  joined  Lee  in  the  Carolinaa. 
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The  young  soldiei"  has  always  been  more  pitied  than  blamed ;  while  the  nanio 
of  Arnold  will  ever  be  regarded  wIlH  the  bitterest  scorn.'  Although  he  did  not 
accomplish  his  wicked  schemes,  he  received  the  stipulated  reward  for  his  treason- 
able services.  And  history,  too,  has  given  him  its  reward  of  recorded  shame, 
while  those  who  were  instrumental  in  securing 
Andre,  and  with  him  the  evidences  of  the  foul 
treason,  are  honored  by  the  nation  with  its  cver- 
lastinc  gratitude.  Thankful  for  deliverance  from 
the  dangers  of  treason,  Congress  voted  [Nov.  3, 
1780]  each  of  the  three  young  militia  men,  a  sil- 
ver medal  and  a  pension  of  two  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  for  life.  And  marble  monuments  have  been 
erected  to  their  memories  f  while  the  sentiment  of 
sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  Andre,  has  also  caused  a  memorial  to  him,  to  be 
erected  at  Tarrytown,  upon  the  spot  where  he  was  executed. 

And  now  another  year  drew  to  a  close,  and  yet  the  patriots  were  not  sub- 
dued. England  had  already  expended  vast  treasures  and  much  blood  in  en- 
deavors to  subjugate  them ;  and,  on  account  of  the  rebellion,  had  involved 
herself  in  open  war  with  France  and  Spain.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  and 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  a  large  French  land  and  naval  armament  wiis  already 
on  the  American  shores,'  she  seemed  to  acquire  fresh  vigor  as  every  new  ob- 
stacle presented  itself.  And  when  the  British  ministry  learned  that  Holland, 
the  maritime  rival  of  England,  was  secretly  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States  for  loans  of  money  and  other  assistance,  they  caused  a  declaration  of  war 
against  that  government  to  be  immediately  proclaimed  [Dec.  20,  1780],  and 
procured  from  Parliament  immense  appropriations  of  men  and  money,  ships  and 
stores,  to  sustain  the  power  of  Great  Britain  on  land  and  sea. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


SEVENTH  TEAR  OP  THE  WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE.     [1781  ] 

One  of  the  noblest  displays  of  true  patriotism,  for  which  the  war  for  Inde- 
pendence was  so  remarkable,  signalized  the  opening  of  the  year  1781.     Year 


'  Benedict  Arnold  was  born  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  January,  1730.  He  was  bred  to  tho 
hiisiuess  of  an  apothecary,  and  for  some  time  carried  on  that,  witli  bookselling,  in  New  Haven. 
We  have  already  met  him  in  his  career  during  tlie  war,  up  to  the  time  of  his  treason.  We  sliall 
meet  him  again,  in  Virginia  [page  330],  with  the  enemy.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  lie  went  to  En- 
gland, then  to  Nova  Scotia,  but  he  was  everywhere  despised.  He  died  in  London,  in  June,  1801, 
wliere,  just  three  years  afterward,  his  wife  also  died. 

'  On  one  s  de  is  the  word  "Fidelity,"  and  on  the  other,  "Vincit  amor  patri.e" — "The  love 
of  country  conquers." 

'  To  Pauldinf^,  in  St,  Peter's  church-yard,  about  two  miles  from  Peekskill,  and  to  Van  Wart  in 
Greenburg  church-yard,  a  little  more  than  that  distance  from  Tarrj-town.  WiUiams  was  buried  in 
Schoharie  county,  where  a  monument  is  about  to  be  erected  to  his  memory.  *  Page  323. 
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after  year  the  soldiers  had  suffered  every  privation,  from  lack  of  money  and 
clothing.  Faction  had  now  corrupted  the  Continental  Congress,  and  the  public 
welfare  suffered  on  account  of  the  tardiness  of  that  body  in  the  performance  of 
its  legitimate  duties.  Continental  money  had  become  almost  worthless,'  and 
the  pay  of  officers  and  men  was  greatly  in  arrears.  The  frequent  promises  of 
Congress  had  been  as  frequently  unfulfilled,  and  the  common  soldiers  had  cause 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  illiberal  interpretation  which  their  oiEcers  gave  to 
the  terms  of  enlistment.'  They  had  asked  in  vain  for  aid;  and  finally,  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  1781,  thirteen  hundred  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  whose 
time,  as  they  understood  it,  had  expired,  left  the  camp  at  Morristown,'  with  the 
avowed  determination  of  marching  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  person  demanding 
justice  from  the  national  legislature.  General  Wayne'  was  in  command  of  the 
Pennsylvania  troops,  and  was  much  beloved  by  them.  He  exerted  all  his  influ- 
ence, by  threats  and  persuasions,  to  bring  them  back  to  duty  until  their  griev- 
ances should  be  redressed.  They  would  not  listen  to  his  remonstrances  ;  and, 
on  cocking  his  pistol,  they  presented  their  bayonets  to  his  breast,  saying,  "We 
respect  and  love  you  ;  often  have  you  led  us  into  the  field  of  battle,  but  we  are 
no  longer  under  your  command ;  we  warn  you  to  be  on  your  guard ;  if  you  fire 
your  pistol,  or  attempt  to  enforce  your  commands,  we  shall  put  you  instantly 
to  death."  Wayne  appealed  to  their  patriotism;  they  pointed  to  the  impo- 
sitions of  Congress.  He  reminded  them  of  the  strength  their  conduct  would 
give  to  the  enemy  ;  they  exhibited  their  tattered  garments  and  emaciated  forms. 
They  avowed  their  willingness  to  support  the  cause  of  freedom,  for  it  was  dear 
to  their  hearts,  if  adequate  provision  could  be  made  for  their  comfort,  and  then 
boldly  reiterated  their  intention  to  march  directly  to  Philadelphia,  and  demand 
from  Congress  a  redress  of  their  grievances. 

Finding  threats  and  persuasions  useless,  Wayne  concluded  to  accompany 
the  mutineers.  When  they  reached  Princeton,  they  presented  the  general  with 
a  written  programme  of  their  demands.  It  appeared  reasonable ;  but  not  being 
authorized  to  promise  them  any  thing,  the  matter  was  referred  to  Congress. 
That  body  immediately  appointed  a  commission  to  confer  with  the  insurgents. 
The  result  was  a  compliance  with  their  just  demands,  and  the  disbanding  of  a 
large  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  for  the  winter,  which  was  filled  by  new 
recruits  in  the  spring.' 

'  Page  245.     Thirty  dollars  in  paper  vcre  then  worth  only  one  in  silver. 

"  The  terms,  as  expressed,  were,  that  they  should  "serve  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war;" 
that  is,  for  three  years  if  the  war  continued,  or  be  discharged  sooner  if  tlie  war  should  end  sooner. 
The  officers  claimed  that  they  were  bound  to  serve  a.s  long  as  the  war  should  continue. 

'  The  head-quarters  of  Wa.shingtou  were  now  at  New  Windsor,  just  above  the  Hudson  High- 
lands. The  Pennsylvania  troops  were  cantoned  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey ;  and  the  New  Jersey 
troops  were  at  Pompton,  in  the  same  State.  *  Page  298, 

'  Intelligence  of  this  revolt  reached  Wasliington  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  the  same  day. 
Washington  took  measures  immediately  to  suppress  the  mutiny,  and  prevent  the  bad  influence  of  its 
•xample.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  mistaking  the  spirit  of  the  mutineers,  thought  to  gain  great  advantage 
by  the  event.  He  dispatched  two  emissaries,  a  British  sergeant,  and  ii  New  Jersey  Tory  named 
Ogden,  to  the  insurgents,  with  the  \\Titten  offer  that,  on  laying  domi  their  arms  and  marching  to 
New  York,  they  should  receive  their  arrearages,  and  the  amount  of  tlie  depreciation  of  the  Conti- 
nental currency,  in  hard  cash ;  that  they  should  be  well  clothed,  have  a  free  pardon  for  all  past 
offenses,  and  be  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  British  government ;  and  that  no  military  service 
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On  the  18th  of  January,  a  portion  of  the  New  Jersey  line,  at  Pompton, 
followed  the  example  of  their  comrades  at  jNIorristown.  The  mutiny  was  soon 
quelled  [January  27],  but  by  harsher  means  than  Wayne  had  employed.  Gen- 
eral Robert  Howe'  was  sent  by  Washington,  with  five  hundred  men,  to  restore 
order.  Two  of  the  ringleaders  were  hanged,  and  the  remainder  quietly  sulj- 
mitted.  These  events  had  a  salutary  effect.  They  aroused  Congress  and  the 
people  to  the  necessity  of  more  efficient  measures  for  the  support  of  the  army. 
Taxes  were  imposed  and  cheerfully  paid ;  a  special  agent,  sent  abroad  to  obtain 
loans,  was  quite  successful,''  and  a  national  bank'  was  established  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Robert  Morris,*  to  whose  superintendence 
Congress  had  recently  intrusted  the  pulilic  Treasury.  To  his  efforts  and  finan- 
cial credit,  the  country  was  indebted  for  the  means  to  commence  offensive  opera- 
tions in  the  spring  of  1781.  He  collected  the  taxes,  and  by  the  free  use  of  his 
ample  private  fortune,  and  his  public  credit,  be  supplied  the  army  with  flour 
and  other  necessaries,  and  doubtless  prevented  their  disbanding  by  their  own 
act. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  events  in  the  South.  While  half-starved, 
half-naked  troops  were  making  such  noble  displays  of  patriotism  amid  the  snows 

should  be  required  of  them,  unless  voluntarily  offered.  Sir  Henry  requested  them  to  appoint  agents 
to  treat  with  his  and  adjust  the  terms  of  a  treaty ;  and,  not  doubting  the  success  of  his  plans,  he 
went  to  Staton  Island  himself,  with  a  largo  body  of  troops,  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require. 
Like  his  masters  at  home,  he  entirely  misapprehended  tlie  spirit  and  the  incentives  to  action  of  the 
American  soldiers.  They  were  not  mercenary — not  soldiers  by  profession,  fighting  merely  for  liire. 
Tlie  protection  of  their  homes,  their  wives  and  little  ones,  and  the  defense  of  holy  principles,  whicli 
their  general  iQtellig!nC3  understool  and  appreciated,  formed  the  motive-power  and  the  bond  of  uniou 
of  the  American  army ;  and  the  soldier's  money  stipend  was  the  least  attractive  of  all  the  induce- 
msnts  which  urged  him  to  talce  up  arras.  Yet  as  it  was  necessary  to  his  comfort,  and  even  his 
existence,  the  want  of  it  aflbrded  a  just  pretext  for  the  assumption  of  powers  delegated  to  a  few. 
The  mutiny  was  a  democratic  movement;  and,  while  the  patriot  felt  justified  in  using  his  weapons 
to  redress  'grievancjs,  he  still  loolced  witii  horror  upon  the  armed  oppressors  of  his  country,  and 
regardel  tlie  ajt  and  stain  of  treason,  uiultr  any  circumstaiKes,  as  worse  tlian  the  infliction  of  death. 
Clinton's  proposals  were,  therefore,  rejected  witli  disdain.  "  See,  comrades,"  said  one  of  the  leaders, 
"  he  talces  us  for  traitors.  Let  us  show  liiiu  that  tho  American  army  can  furnish  but  one  Arnold, 
and  that  America  has  no  truer  friends  than  we."  They  immediately  seized  the  emissaries,  who, 
being  delivered,  with  Clinton's  papers,  into  tlio  hands  of  Wayne,  were  tried  and  executed  as  spies, 
and  tlie  reward  which  had  been  offerel  for  their  apprehension  was  tendered  to  the  mutineers  who 
seized  them.  They  sealed  the  pledg3  of  their  patriotism  by  nobly  refusmg  it,  saying,  "  Necessity 
wrung  from  us  the  act  of  demandinj  justice  from  Congress,  but  we  desire  no  reward  for  doing  our 
duty  to  our  bleeding  country  I"  A  committee  of  Congress,  appointed  to  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  army,  said,  a  short  time  previous  to  this  event,  that  it  was  "  unpaid  for  five  months;  that  it 
seldom  liad  more  than  sis  days'  provisions  in  advance,  and  was,  on  several  occasions,  for  sundry 
successive  days,  without  meat;  tliat  th3  medical  department  had  neither  sugar,  cofl'ee,  tea,  choco- 
late, wine,  nor  spirituous  liquors  of  any  kind,  and  that  every  department  of  the  army  was  without 
money,  and  had  not  eveu  the  shadow  of  credit  left."  Page  292. 

^  Colonel  John  Laurens  [See  page  348],  a  son  of  Henry  Laurens  [page  348],  had  been  sent 
to  France  to  ask  for  aid.  While  earnestly  pressing  his  suit,  with  Vergennes,  the  French  minister, 
one  day,  that  official  said,  that  the  king  had  every  disposition  to  favor  the  United  States.  This 
patronizing  e.spres^ion  kindled  the  indignation  of  tho  young  diplomatist,  and  he  replied  with  empha- 
sis, '■  Favor,  sir !  Tlie  respect  wliich  I  owe  to  my  country  will  not  admit  the  term.  Say  that  the 
oblig.ition  is  mutual,  and  I  will  acknowledge  the  obligation.  But,  a-s  the  last  argument  I  shall  offer 
to  your  Excellency,  the  sword  which  I  now  wear  in  defense  of  France,  as  well  as  my  own  country, 
unless  the  succor  I  soUcit  is  immediately  accorded,  I  may  be  compelled,  within  a  short  time,  to  draw 
against  France,  as  a  British  subject."  This  had  the  effect  intended.  The  French  dreaded  a  recon- 
ciliation of  the  colonies  wth  Great  Britain,  and  soon  a  subsidy  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  a  further  sum,  as  a  loan,  was  granted.  The  French  minister  also  gave  a  guaranty  for 
a  Dutch  loan  of  about  two  millions  of  dollars. 

•  This  was  called  the  Bank  of  North  America,  and  was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  esl.ib- 
lished  in  this  country.  *  ^'•'■S^  26-1. 
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of  New  Jersey,  Arnold,  the  arch-traitor,'  now  engaged  in  the  service  of  his 
royal  master,  was  commencing  a  series  of  depredations  upon  lower  Virginia, 
with  about  sixteen  hundred  British  and  Tory  troops,  and  a  few  armed  vessels. 
He  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads"  on  the  30th  of  December.  Anxious  to  distin- 
guish himself,  he  pushed  up  the  James  River,  and  after  destroying  [January  5, 
1781]  a  large  quantity  of  public  and  private  stores  at  Richmond,  and  vicinity, 
he  went  to  Portsmouth  [Jan.  20],  opposite  Norfolk,  and  made  that  his  head- 
quarters. Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  Americans  to  seize  and  punish  the 
traitor.  The  Virginia  militia  men  were  collected  in  great  numbers,  for  the 
purpose ;  and  Jefferson,  then  governor  of  that  State,  offered  a  reward  of  five 
thousand  guineas  for  his  capture. °  La  Fayette  was  sent  into  Virginia,  with 
twelve  hundred  men,  to  oppose  him  ;  and  a  portion  of  the  French  fleet  went 
[March  8,  1781]  from  Rhode  Island,  to  shut  him  up  in  the  Elizabeth  River, 
•,ind  assist  in  capturing  him.  But  all  these  efforts  failed.  He  was  brave,  vigil- 
ant, and  exceedingly  cautious.  Admiral  Arbuthnot*  pursued  and  attacked  the 
French  fleet  on  the  16th  of  March,  and  compelled  it  to  return  to  Newport ;  and 
General  Phillips  soon  afterward  joined  Arnold  [March  26],  with  more  than 
two  thousand  men,  and  took  the  chief  command.  In  April,  the  traitor  accom- 
panied Phillips  on  another  expedition  up  the  James  River,  and  after  doing  as 
much  mischief  as  possible  between  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  he  returned  to 
New  York."     We  shall  meet  Arnold  presently  on  the  New  England  coast." 

During  the  year  1781,  the  southern  States  became  the  most  important 
theater  of  military  operations.  General  Greene'  was  appointed,  on  the  30th  of 
October,  1780,  to  succeed  General  Gates  in  the  direction  of  the  southern  army. 
He  first  proceeded  to  Hillsborough,  to  confer  with  Governor  Nash,  and  other 
civil  oiBcers  of  North  Carolina,  and  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  army, 
at  Charlotte,  on  the  second  of  December.  On  the  following  day  he  took  formal 
command,  and  Gates  immediately  set  out  for  the  head -quarters  of  Washington, 
in  East  Jersey,  to  submit  to  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  at  Camden, **  which 
Congress  had  ordered.  Greene,  with  his  usual  energy,  at  once  prepared  to 
confront  or  pursue  the  enemy,  as  occasion  might  require.  He  arranged  his 
little  army  into  two  divisions.  With  the  main  body  he  took  post  at  Cheraw, 
east  of  the  Pedee,  and  General  Morgan  was  sent  with  the  remainder  (about 
a  thousand  strong)  to  occupy  the  country  near  the  junction  of  the  Pacolet  and 
Broad  Rivers.     Cornwallis,  who  was  just  preparing  to  march  into  North  Car- 

'  Page  325.  "  Page  243.  '  Page  326.  *  Page  310. 

'  General  Phillips  sickened  and  died  at  Petersljurg.  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  arrived  from  North 
Carolina  soon  afterward  [page  338]  toolc  the  chief  command.  In  a  skirmish,  a  short  distance  from 
Petersburg,  on  the  27tli  of  April  [1781],  in  which  Arnold  was  engaged,  he  took  some  Amorieans 
prisoners.  To  one  of  them  he  put  tlie  qnestion,  "If  tlio  Americans  should  catch  nie,  what  %vould 
tliey  do  to  me?"  The  soldier  promptly  replied,  "They  would  bury  with  military  honors  the  leg 
which  was  wounded  at  Saratoga,  and  hang  the  remainder  of  you  upon  a  gibbet." 

"  Page  ?A0. 

'  Natliaiiial  Greene  was  bom,  of  Quaker  parents,  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1140.  He  was  an  anchor- 
smith,  and  was  pursuing  his  trade  when  tlie  Revolution  broke  out.  He  hastened  to  Boston  after 
the  skirmish  at  Lexington,  and  from  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
useful  officers  in  the  army.  He  died  near  Savannah,  in  .Tune,  1786,  and  was  buried  in  a  vault  in 
that  city.  His  sepulchre  can  not  now  be  identified.  No  living  person  knows  in  what  vault  his 
remains  were  deposited,  and  there  is  no  record  to  cast  light  upon  the  question.  "  Page  315. 
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olina  again,'  when  Greene  made  this  disposition  of  his  army,  found  himself  in 
a  dangerous  position,  for  he  was  placed  lietween  the  two  divisions.  Unwilling 
to  leave  Morgan  in  his  rear,  he  sent  Tarletou  to  capture  or  disperse  his  com- 


mand.  The  Americans  retreated  before  this  superior  force,  but  were  overtaken 
at  the  Coiopens,  in  Spartanburg  district,  and  compelled  to  fight."  There,  well 
posted  upon  an  eminence,  Morgan'  and  his  brave  follow- 
ers turned  upon  their  pursuers.  Tarleton  was  discon- 
certed by  this  movement,  for  he  expected  to  overtake  the 
Americans  while  on  the  wing  ;  yet,  feeliiig  confident  of 
an  easy  victory,  he  quickly  arranged  his  line  in  battle 
order.  It  was  now  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  [January 
17,  1781].  At  a  signal  from  Tarleton,  his  advance  gave 
a  shout,  and  rushed  furiously  to  the  contest,  under  cover 
of  artillery,   and  an  incessant  discharge  of  musketry. 


GENER.iL  MORGAN. 


'  Page  318. 

'  The  scene  of  the  battle  is  among  the  Thicketty  Mountains,  west  of  the  Broad  River.  It  waa 
called  Cotopens  from  the  fact,  that  some  time  before  the  Revolution,  some  traders  at  Camden  kept 
herds  of  cows  in  that  fertile  region. 

°  Daniel  Morgan,  commander  of  the  famous  rifle  corps  of  the  Revolution,  was  bom  in  New  Jer- 
sey, in  17.=!8,  and  waa  in  the  humble  sphere  of  a  wagoner,  when  called  to  the  field.  He  had  been 
a  soldier  under  Braddock,  and  joined  Wasliingtou  at  Cambridge,  in  1775.  He  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  a  farmer  in  Virginia  after  the  war,  where  he  died  in 
1802 
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The  Americans  were  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  combatted  with  them  for 
more  than  two  hours,  with  skill  and  bravery.  The  British  were  defeated,  with 
a  loss  of  almost  three  hundred  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  five  hundred  made  prisoners,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores.  It  was  a  brilliant 
victory ;  and  Congress  gave  Morgan  a  gold  medal,  as  a 
token  of  its  approbation.  Colonels  Howard'  and  Wash- 
ington,^ whose  soldierly  conduct  won  the  battle,  receiveii 
,,    , ,  each  a  silver  medal. 

AVhen  the  battle  was  ended,  Morgan  pushed  forward 

COLONEL  WASHINGTON.  -^ii-  •  ■     ^        t  ^  ^iz-i^i.  i 

With  his  prisoners,  intending  to  cross  the  Catawba,  and 
make  his  way  toward  Virginia.  Cornwallis  started  in  pursuit  of  him,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Tarleton.  He  destroyed  his  heavy  baggage,  and 
hastened  with  his  whole  army  toward  the  Catawba  to  intercept  Morgan  and 
his  prisoners,  before  they  should  cross  that  stream.  But  he  was  too  late.  He 
did  not  reach  that  river  until  in  the  evening,  two  hours  after  Morgan  had 
crossed.  Then  feeling  confident  of  his  prey,  he  deferred  his  passage  of  the 
stream  until  morning.  A  heavy  rain  during  the  night  filled  the  river  to  its 
brim  ;  and  while  the  British  wei-e  detained  by  the  flood,  Morgan  had  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Yadkin,  where  he  was  joined  by  General  Greene  and  his  escort. 
One  of  the  most  remarkalile  military  movements  on  record,  now  occurred. 
It  was  the  retreat  of  the  American  army,  under  Greene,  from  the  Catawba, 
through  North  Carolina,  into  Virginia.  When  the  waters  of  the  Catawba  had 
subsided,  the  next  day,  Cornwallis  crossed,  and  resumed  his  pursuit.  He 
reached  the  western  bank  of  the  Yadkin  on  the  3d  of  February  [1781],  just  as 
the  Americans  were  safely  landed  on  the  eastern  shore.  There  he  was  again 
arrested  in  his  progress  by  a  sudden  swelling  of  the  floods.  Onward  the  patriots 
pressed,  and  soon  again  Cornwallis  was  in  full  chase.  At  Guilford  Court-house, 
the  capital  of  Guilford  county,  Greene  was  joined  [February  7],  by  his  main 
body  from  Cheraw,'  and  all  continued  the  flight,  for  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  turn  and  fight.  After  many  hardships  and  narrow  escapes  during 
the  retreat,  the  Americans  reached  the   Dan  on  the  13th  of  February,  and 

'  .Jolin  Eager  Howard,  of  the  Maryland  line.  He  wa.s  bom  in  Baltimore  county  in  1752.  He 
went  into  military  service  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  He  wa.s  in  all  the  principal  battles  of 
the  Revolution,  wa.s  chosen  governor  of  Maryland  in  1778,  was  afterwad  United  States  Senator,  and 
died  in  October,  1827. 

'  William  Wa.shington,  a  relative  of  the  general.  He  was  born  in  Stafford  county,  Virginia. 
He  entered  the  army  under  Mercer,  who  was  killed  at  Princeton  [p.ige  269],  and  greatly  distin- 
guished liimself  at  the  South,  as  a  commander  of  a  corps  of  cavalry.  Taken  prisoner  at  Eutaw 
Springs  [page  ,S38],  he  remained  a  captive  till  the  close  of  the  war,  and  died  in  Charleston,  in 
JIarch,  1810.  In  a  personal  combat  with  Tarleton  in  tlie  battle  at  the  Cowpens,  Washington 
wounded  his  antagonist  in  his  hand.  Some  months  afterward,  Tarleton  gaid.  sneeringly,  to  Mrs. 
Willie  Jones,  a  witty  American  lad_v,  of  Halifax,  North  Carolina,  •'  Colonel  Washington,  I  am  told, 
is  illiterate,  and  can  not  write  his  own  name."  "Ah!  colonel,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  "you  ought  to 
know  better,  for  you  bear  evidence  that  he  can  make  l:is  mark."  At  another  time  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  Colonel  Washington.  Mrs.  Ashe,  Mrs.  Jones's  sister,  instantly  replied,  "  Had  you 
looked  behind  you  at  the  Cowpens  you  might  have  had  that  ple,isure."  Stung  by  this  keen  wit, 
Tarleton  placed  his  hand  upon  his  sword.  General  Leslie  [page  3471,  who  was  present.  remarke<l, 
"Say  what  you  please,  Mrs.  Ashe;  Colonel  Tarleton  knows  better  than  to  insult  a  lady  in  my 
presence  "  *  Page  33C. 
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crossed  its  rising  waters  safely  into  the  friendly  bosom  of  Halifax  county,  in 
Virginia  When  Cornwallis  arrived,  a  few  hours  later  [February  1-1],  the 
stream  was  too  much  swollen  to  allow  him  to  cross.  For  the  third  time  the 
waters,  as  if  governed  by  a  special  Providence,  interposed  a  barrier  between 
the  pursuers  and  the  pursued.  Mortified  and  dispirited,  the  earl  here  aban- 
doned the  chase,  and  moving  sullenly  southward  through  North  Carolina,  he 
sstablished  his  camp  at  Hillsborough. 

General  Greene  remained  in  Virginia  only  long  enough  to  refresh  his  troops, 
and  receive  recruits,"  and  then  he  re- crossed  the  Dan 
[February  23],  to  oppose  Cornwallis  in  his  efforts  to 
embody  the  loyalists  of  North  Carolina  under  the  royal 
banner.  Colonel  Lee,^  with  his  cavalry,  scoured  the 
country  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Haw  and  Deep 
Rivers,  and  by  force  and  stratagem  foiled  the  effort.-i 
of  Tarleton,  who  was  recruiting  in  that  region.  On  one 
occasion  he  defeated  and  dispersed  [March  2]  a  body  of 
three  hundred  loyalists  under  Colonel  Pyle,^  near  the 
Alamance  Creek,  after  which  the  Tories  kept  quiet,  and 
very  few  dared  to  take  up  arms.  Greene,  in  the  mean 
while,  had  moved  cautiously  forward,  and  on  the  first 

of  March  [1781],  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  almost  five  thousand  troops. 
Feeling  strong  enough  now  to  cope  with  Cornwallis,  he  sought  an  engagement 
with  him,  and  on  the  15th  they  met,  and  fiercely  contended,  near  Guilford 
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BATTLE  OF   GUILFORD. 


Court-house,  about  five  miles  from  the  present  village  of 
Greensborough,  in  Guilford  county.  North  Carolina. 
That  battle,  which  continued  for  almost  two  hours,  was 
one  of  the  severest  of  the  war.  Although  the  Americans 
were  repulsed  and  the  British  became  masters  of  the  field, 
the  victory  was  almost  as  destructive  for  Cornwallis  as  a 
defeat.  ■'  Another  such  victory,"  said  Charles  Fox  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  "  will  ruin  the  British  army."* 
Both  parties  suffered  severely ;  and,  in  some  degree,  the 
line  of  the  Scotch  ballad  might  be  applied  to  them : 


"They  baith  did  fight,  they  baith  did  beat,  they  baith  did  rin  awa." 


'  On  liis  way  south,  to  take  command  of  the  southern  array,  he  left  the  Baron  Steuben  [page 
291]  in  Virginia,  to  gather  recruits,  provisions,  &c.,  and  forward  them  to  him.  This  service  tlio 
Baron  performed  with  eEBcieney. 

^  Uenry  Lee  was  born  in  Virginia,  in  1756.  He  entered  tlie  military  service  as  captain  of  a 
Virginia  company  in  1776,  and  in  1777  joined  the  continental  army.  At  the  head  of  a  legion,  lio 
performed  extraordinary  services  during  the  war,  especially  at  tlie  South.  He  was  afterward  go\- 
emor  of  Virginia,  and  a  member  of  Congress.     He  died  in  1 8 1 8. 

^  Lee  sent  two  young  countrymen,  whom  he  had  captured,  to  tlie  camp  of  Pyle,  to  inform  tliat 
leader  that  Tarleton  was  approacliing,  and  wi.*ed  to  meet  him.  Pyle  had  never  seen  Tarleton,  and 
when  he  came  up  he  supposed  Lee  and  his  party  to  be  that  of  the  renowned  British  officer. 
Friendly  salutations  were  expressed,  and  at  a  word,  the  Americans  fell  upon  the  loyalists,  killed 
almost  a  hundred  of  them,  and  disjiersed  the  remainder.  This  event  took  place  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  scene  of  the  Regulator  battle  mentioned  on  page  11'?,. 

*  That  statesman  moved  in  committee,  "That  his  majesty's  ministers  ought  immediately  to  tako 
every  possible  means  for  concluding  peace  with  our  American  colonies."     Young  William  Pitt,  the 
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HOBKIRK  S   HILL. 


The  battalions  of  Cornwallis  were  so  shattered,"  that  he  could  not  maintain 
the  advantage  he  had  gained ;  while  the  Americans  retreated  in  good  order  to 
the  Reedy  Fork.  Thoroughly  disjjirited,  he  abandoned  Western  Carolina,  and 
moTed  [March  19J  with  his  whole  army,  to  Wilmington,  near  the  sea-board. 
Greene  rallied  his  forces  and  pursued  the  British  as  far  as  Deep  River,  in 
Chatham  county.  There  he  relinquished  the  pursuit,  and  prepared  to  re-enter 
South  Carolina. 

Lord  Rawdon,"  one  of  tLe  most  efficient  of  Cornwallis's  chief  officers,  was 
now  in  command  of  a  British  force  at  Camden.  On  the  Gth  of  April,  Greene 
marched  directly  for  that  place,  and  on  the  19th,  he 
encamped  on  Hobkirk's  Hill,  about  a  mile  from  Rawdon"s 
intrenchments.  Six  days  afterward  [April  25,  1781],  he 
was  surprised"  and  defeated  by  Rawdon,  after  a  sharp  battle 
for  several  hours,  in  which  the  Americans  lost,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  men. 
The  British  lost  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight.'  The  British 
retired  to  their  works  at  Camden,  and  Greene,  with  his 
little  army,  encamped  for  the  night  on  the  north  side  of 
Sanders's  Creek. ^  Greene  conducted  his  retreat  so  well, 
that  he  carried  away  all  his  artillery  and  baggage,  with 
fifty  British  prisoners,  who  were  captured  by  Colonel  Washington." 

This  defeat  was  unexpected  to  Greene,'  yet  he  was  not  the  man  to  be 

successor  of  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  inveighed  eloquently  against  a  further  prosecution  of 
the  war.  He  averred  that  it  was  "  wicked,  barl)arous,  unjust,  and  diabohcal — conceived  in  injust- 
ice, nurtured  in  foUy — a  monstrous  thing  that  contained  every  characteristic  of  moraJ  depravity  and 
human  turpitude — as  mischievous  to  the  unhappy  people  of  ISngland  as  to  the  Americans."  Yet, 
as  in  former  years,  the  British  government  was  blind  and  stubborn  stilL 

'  The  Americans  lost  in  killed  and  wounded,  about  four  hundred  men,  besides  almost  a  thousand 
who  deserted  to  their  homes.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  over  six  hundred.  Among  the  officers 
who  were  killed  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  'Webster,  who  was  one  of  tlie  most  efficient  men  in  the 
Britisli  army.  On  this  occasion,  Greene's  force  was  much  superior  in  number  to  that  of  ComwaUis. 
and  he  had  every  advantage  of  position.  Events  such  as  are  generally  overlooked  by  the  historian, 
but  which  exhibit  a  prominent  trait  in  the  character  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  occurred  during 
this  battle,  and  deserve  great  prominence  in  a  description  of  the  gloomy  picture,  for  they  form 
a  few  touches  of  radiant  liglit  in  the  midst  of  the  sombre  coloring.  While  the  roar  of  cannon 
boomed  over  the  country,  groups  of  women,  in  the  Buffalo  and  Alamance  congregations,  who  were 
under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Caldwell,  miglit  have  been  seen  engaged  in  common 
prayer  to  the  God  of  Hosts  for  his  protection  and  aid ;  and  in  many  places,  the  solitary  voice  of  a 
pious  woman  weut  up  to  the  Divine  Ear,  with  the  earnest  pleadings  of  faith,  for  the  success  of  the 
Americans.  The  battling  hosts  were  surrounded  by  a  cordon  o{ praying  women  during  those  dread- 
ful hours  of  contest.  ^  Page  315. 

'  Greene  was  breakfasting  at  a  spring  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Hobkirk's  Hill,  when  Rawdon'a 
army,  by  a  circuitous  rout  tlirough  a  forest,  fell  upon  him.  Some  of  his  men  were  cleaning  their 
guns,  others  were  washing  their  clothes,  and  all  were  unsuspicious  of  danger. 

*  The  number  kdled  was  remarkably  small  Only  eighteen  of  the  Americans,  and  tliirty-eight 
of  the  British,  were  slain  on  the  battle-tield.  '  Page  315. 

°  He  had  captured  two  hundred,  but  hastily  paroling  the  officers  and  some  of  the  men,  he  took 
only  fifty  with  him. 

Greene  had  some  desponding  views  of  the  future  at  this  time.  To  Luzerne,  the  French  min- 
ister at  Philadelphia,  he  earnestly  ^\Tote :  '•  This  distressed  country  cannot  struggle  much  longer 
without  more  effectual  support.  *  *  *  We  fight,  get  beaten,  rise,  and  fight  again.  The  whole 
country  is  one  continued  scene  of  blood  and  slaughter."  To  La  Fayette,  he  wrote:  "You  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  nothing  can  equal  the  sufferings  of  our  little  army,  but  their  merit."  To  Gov- 
ernor Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,  he  wrote:  "If  our  good  friends,  the  French,  cannot  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  save  these  sinking  States,  they  must  and  will  fall."  At  that  time,  the  French  army  had 
remained  for  several  months  inactive,  in  New  England. 
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crushed  by  adversity.  On  the  moruing  succeeding  the  battle,  he  retired  as  far 
as  Rugeley's  Mills,  and  then  srossing  the  Wateree,  he  took  a  strong  position 
for  offensive  and  defensive  operations.  The  two  armies  were  now  about  equal 
ill  numbers,  and  Greene's  began  to  increase.     Alarmed  by  this,  and  for  the 


safety  of  his  posts  in  the  lower  country,  Rawdon  set  fire  to  Camden  and 
retreated  [May  10,  1781]  to  Nelson's  Ferry,  on  the  Santee.  He  had  ordered 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Cruger'  to  abandon  Ninety-six'  and  join  Brown  at  Augusta,' 
and  had  also  directed  Maxwell,  the  commander  of  Fort  Granby,*  to  leave  that 
post,  and  retire  to  Orangeburg,'  on  the  North  Edisto.  But  his  orders  and  his 
movements  were  made  too  late.  Within  the  space  of  a  week,  four  important 
posts  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,"  and  Greene  was  making  rapid  marches 
toward  Ninety-six.     Lee  had  pressed  forward  and  co-operated  with  Piekens  in 

'  Page  313. 

'  So  called  because  it  was  ninety-sis  miles  from  tlie  frontier  fort,  Prince  George,  on  the  Keowee 
River.  Its  site  is  occupied  by  the  pleasant  village  of  Cambridge,  in  Abbeville  District,  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  raUes  north-west  from  Charleston.  ^  Page  313. 

*  On  the  western  side  of  the  Congaree,  two  miles  from  the  present  city  of  Columbia,  South 
CwoUna. 

'  On  the  east  bank  of  the  North  Edisto.  about  sixty-five  miles  south  of  Columhi,a. 
Lee  and  Marion  were  the  principal  leaders  against  these  posts.  Orangeburg  was  taken  on  the 
11th  of  May ;  Fort  Motte  on  tlie  12th;  the  post  at  Nelson's  Ferry  on  the  Uth,  and  Fort  Granby  on 
the  16tli.  Fort  Watson,  situated  on  the  Santee.  a  few  miles  above  Nelson's  Ferry,  was  taken  on 
the  16th  of  April.  Nelson's  Ferry  is  at  the  mouth  of  Eutaw  Creek,  on  the  Santee,  .ibout  fifty  miles 
from  Charleston.  Fort  Motte  was  near  the  junction  of  the  "Wateree  and  Congaree  Rivers,  and  was, 
because  of  its  treosrraphical  position,  the  most  important  of  all  these  posts.  It  was  composed  of  the 
Biie  residence  of  Rebecca  Motte  (a  widowed  mother,  with  sii:  children'!,  and  temporary  fortifications 
constructed  .around  it.  Mrs.  Motte.  who  was  an  ardent  Whi?,  had  been  driven  to  her  farm-house 
upon  an  eminence  near  by.  Marion  and  Lee  appeared  before  Fort  Motte  with  a  considerable  force, 
but  having  only  one  piece  of  artillery,  could  make  but  slight  impression.     The  expected  approach 
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holding  the  countrj-betweeu  Ninety-six  and  Augusta,  to  prevent  a  junction  of 
the  garrisons  at  either  of  those  places ;  and  thus,  by  skillful  operations,  the 
Americans  completely  paralyzed  the  lately  potent  strength  of  the  enemy.  At 
the  beginning  of  June  [1781],  the  British  possessed  only  three  posts  in  South 
C-arolina,  namely,  Charleston,  Nelson's  Ferry,  and  Ninety-six. 

On  the  2"2d  of  May  [1781],  Greene  commenced  the  siege  of  Ninety-six,' 
with  less  than  a  thousand  regulars  and  a  few  raw  militia.  Kosciuszko."  the 
brave  Pole,  was  his  chief  engineer,  and  the  post  being  too  strong  to  be  captured 
by  assault,  the  Americans  commenced  making  regular  ap- 
proaches, by  parallels.^  Day  after  day  the  work  went 
slowly  on,  varied  by  an  occasional  sortie.  For  almost  a 
month,  the  efforts  of  the  Americans  were  unavailing.  Then 
hearing  of  the  approach  of  Rawdon,  with  a  strong  force,  to 
the  relief  of  Cruger,  they  made  an  unsuccessful  eifort,  on 
the  18th  of  June,  to  take  the  place  by  storm.  They  raised 
the  siege,  the  following  evening  [June  19],  and  retreated 
beyond  the  Saluda.  Rawdon  pursued  them  a  short  distance,  when  he  wheeled 
and  marched  to  Orangeburg. 

Although  unsuccessful  at  Ninety-six,  det.xchmants  of  the  Republican  army 
were  victorious  elsewhere.  While  this  siege  was  pro- 
gressing, Lee  and  Pickens,  with  Clarke  and  others  of 
Georgia,  were  making  successful  efforts  on  the  Savan- 
nah River.  Lee  captured  Fort  Galphin,  twelve  miles 
below  Augusta,  on  the  21st  of  May,  and  then  he  sent 
an  officer  to  that  post,  to  demand  of  Brown  an  instant 
surrender  of  his  garrison.  Brown  refused,  and  the 
siege  of  Augusta  was  commenced  on  the  23d.  It 
continued  until  the  4th  of  June,  when  a  general  as- 
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of  Rawdon,  would  Bot  allow  them  to  make  the  slow  process  of  a  regular,  siege.  Lee  proposed  to 
hurl  some  burning  missile  upon  the  building,  and  consume  it.  To  this  destruotion  of  her  property, 
Mrs.  Motte  at  once  consented,  and  bringing  out  a  bow  and  some' arrows,  which  had  been  brought 
from  the  Hast  Lidies,  these  were  used  successfully  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  fire  to  the  dry  roof 
The  house  was  partially  destroyed,  when  the  British  surrendered.  The  patriotic  lady  then  regaled 
both  the  American  and  British  officers  with  a  good  dinner  at  her  own  table.  Colonel  Horry  (one 
of  Marion's  officers),  in  his  narrative,  mentions  some  pleasing  incidents  which  occurred  at  the  table 
of  Mrs.  Motte,  on  this  occasion.  Among  the  prisoners  was  Captain  Ferguson,  an  officer  of  consider- 
able reputation.  Finding  himself  near  Ilorry,  Ferguson  said,  "  You  are  Colonel  Horry,  I  presume, 
sir."  Horry  replied  in  the  affirmative,  when  Ferguson  continued,  "  Well,  I  was  with  Colonel  Wat- 
son when  he  fought  your  General  Marion  on  Sampit.  I  think  I  saw  you  there  with  a  party  of 
horse,  and  also  at  Nelson's  Ferry,  when  Marion  surprised  our  party  at  the  house.  But,"  he  con- 
tinued, "I  was  hid  in  high  grass,  and  escaped.  You  were  fortunati"  in  your  escape  at  Sampit,  for 
Watson  and  Small  had  twelve  hundred  men."  "If  so,"  replid  Horry,  "I  certainly  was  fortunate, 
for  I  did  not  suppose  they  had  more  than  half  that  number."  "I  consider  myself,"  added  the  cap. 
tain,  "equally  fortunate  in  escaping  at  Nelson's  Old  Field."  "Truly  you  were,"  answered  Ilorr)- 
dryly,  "  for  Marion  had  but  thirty  militia  on  that  occasion."  The  officers  present  could  not  suppress' 
laughter.  When  Greene  inquired  of  Horry  how  he  came  to  affront  Captain  Ferguson,  he  replied, 
"He  affronted  himself  by  telling  his  own  story." 

'  The  principal  work  was  a  star  redoubt  [note  3,  page  192].  There  was  a  picketed  inclosure 
[note  1,  page  127]  around  the  little  \Tllage;  and  on  the  west  side  of  a  stream  running  from  a 
spring  (a)  wa.s  a  stockade  [note  2,  page  183]  fort.  The  besiegers  encamped  at  four  different  points 
around  the  works.  '  Page  277. 

^  These  are  trenches,  dug  in  a  zig-zag  line  in  the  direction  of  the  fortiess  to  be  assailed.     The 
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sault  was  agreed  upon.  Brown  now  proposed  a  surrender  ;  and  the  following 
day  [June  5,  1781J  the  Americans  took  possession  of  that  important  post. 
Tliej  lost  fifty-one  men,  killed  and  wounded ;  the  British  lost  fifty-two  killed, 
and  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  (including  the  wounded)  were  made  jjris- 
oners.  At  the  close  of  the  siege,  Lee  and  Pickens'  hastened  to  join  Greene 
before  Ninety-six,  and  all,  on  the  approach  of  Rawdon,  retreated  beyond  the 
Saluda,  as  we  have  observed. 

The  two  chief  commanders  of  the  belligerent  forces  now  changed  relative 
positions.  When  Rawdon  retired  toward  Orangeburg,  Greene  became  his  pur- 
suer, and  sent  a  message  to  Marion  and  Sumter,  then  on  the  Santee,  to  take  a 
position  in  front  of  the  enemy,  so  as  to  retard  his  progress.''  Finding  Rawdon 
strongly  intrenched  at  Orangeburg,  Greene  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  attack 
him.  The  Americans  crossed  the  Congaree,  and  the  main  body  encamped  on 
the  High  HiUs  of  Santee,  in  Santee  district,  there  to  pass  the  hot  and  sickly 
season.  Leaving  his  troops  at  Orangeburg,  in  the  command  of  Colonel  Stew- 
art (who  had  come  up  from  Charleston  with  a  reinforcement),  Rawdon  went  to 
the  sea-board  and  embarked  for  England.  ^ 

Early  in  August,  Greene  was  reinforced  by  North  Carolina  troops,  under 
General  Sumner  ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  month  he  crossed  the  Wateree  and 
Congaree,  and  marched  upon  Orangeburg.     Stewart  (who  had  been  joined  by 


earth  is  cast  up  ia  such  a  way  that  the  workmen  are  shielded  from  shots  from  the  assailed  worlca, , 
and  in  this  way  they  get  near  enough  to  undermine  a  fort,  or  erect  a  battery,  so  as  to  have  a  power-' 
ful  effect. 

'  Andrew  Pieliens  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1739.  In  childhood  he  went  to  South  Car- 
olina, and  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  field  for  liberty,  in  tlie  upper  country  of  that  State.  He  was  a 
very  useful  officer,  and  good  citizen.     He  died  in  1817,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 

■  It  is  related  that  the  message  to  Sumter  from  Greene  was  conveyed  by  Emily  Geiger,  the 
daughter  of  a  German  planter  in  Fairfield  district.  He  prepared  a  letter  to  that  officer,  but  none 
of  liis  men  appeared  willing  to  attempt  the  hazardous  service,  for  the  Tories  were  on  the  alert,  aa 
Rawdon  was  approaching  the  Congaree.  Greene  was  delighted  by  the  boldness  of  a  young  girl, 
not  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  came  forward  and  volunteered  to  carry  the  letter  to  Sum- 
ter. With  his  usual  caution,  he  communicated  the  contents  of  the  letter  to  Emily,  fearing  she 
miglit  lose  it  on  the  way.  The  maiden  mounted  a  fleet  horse,  and  crossing  the  Wateree  at  the 
Camden  Perry,  pressed  on  toward  Sumter's  camp.  Passing  tlirough  a  dry  swamp  on  the  second 
day  of  her  journey,  she  was  intercepted  by  some  Tory  scouts.  Coming  from  the  direction  of  Greene's 
army,  she  was  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  was  taken  to  a  house  on  the  edge  cf  the  swamp,  and  con- 
fiued  in  a  room.  With  proper  delicacy,  they  sent  for  a  woman  to  search  her  person.  No  sooner 
was  she  left  alone,  than  she  ate  up  Greene's  letter  piece  by  piece.  After  a  wliile,  the  matron  ar- 
rived, made  a  careful  search,  but  discovered  nothing.  With  many  apologies,  Emily  was  allowed  to 
pursue  her  journey.  She  reached  Sumter's  camp,  communicated  Greene's  message,  and  soon  Raw- 
doa  was  flying  before  the  Americans  toward  Orangeburg.  Emily  Geiger  afterward  married  Mr. 
Thurwits,  a  rich  planter  on  the  Congaree. 

^  A  short  time  before  ho  sailed,  Rawdon  was  a  party  to  a  cruel  transaction  which  created  a 
great  deal  of  excitement  throughout  the  South.  Among  those  who  took  British  protection  after  the 
fall  of  Charleston  in  1780  [page  311],  was  Colonel  Isaac  Hayne,  a  highly  respectable  Carolinian. 
When  General  Greene,  the  following  year,  confined  tlie  British  to  Charleston  alone,  and  their  pro- 
tection had  no  force,  Hayno  considered  himself  released  from  the  obligations  of  his  parole,  took  up 
arras  for  his  country,  and  was  made  a  prisoner.  Colonel  Balfour  was  then  in  chief  command  at 
Charleston,  and  from  the  beginning  seemed  determined  on  the  death  of  Hayne.  Without  even  the 
form  of  a  trial,  that  patriot  was  condemned  to  be  hanged.  Not  one,  not  even  the  prisoner,  supposed 
that  such  a  cruelty  was  contemplated,  until  the  sentence  was  made  pubUc,  and  he  was  informed 
tliat  he  had  but  two  days  to  five.  The  men  of  the  city  pleaded  for  him ;  the  women  signed  peti- 
tions, and  went  in  troop.s,  and  upon  their  knees,  implored  a  remission  of  his  sentence.  All  was 
in  vain.  Rawdon  had  exerted  his  influence  to  save  the  prisoner,  but  finally  he  consented  to  his 
e,\ecution,  as  a  traitor,  and  he  became  as  inexorable  as  Balfour.  Greene  was  inclined  to  retaliate, 
but,  fortunately,  hostilities  soon  afterward  ceased,  and  the  flow  of  blood  was  stopped. 
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Cruger  from  Ninety-six),  immediately  retreated  to  Eutaw  Springs,  near  tke 
south-west  bank  of  the  Santee,  and  there  encamped.  Greene  pursued ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th  of  September  [1781],  a  severe  battle  commenced.  The 
British  were  driven  from  their  camp ;  and  Greene's  troops,  like  those  of  Sum- 
ter at  Hanging  Rock,'  scattered  among  the  tents  of  the  enemy,  drinking  and 
plundering.  The  British  unexpectedly  renewed  the  battle,  and  after  a  bloody 
conflict  of  about  four  hours,  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  give  way.  Stewart 
■felt  insecure,  for  the  partisan  legions  were  not  far  ofi",  and  that  night  the  Brit- 
ish retreated  toward  Charleston.  The  next  day  [Sept.  9,  1781],  Greene  ad- 
vanced and  took  possession  of  the  battle-field,  and  then  sent  detachments  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Both  parties  claimed  the  honor  of  a  victory.  It  be- 
longed to  neither,  but  the  advantage  was  with  the  Americans.  Congress  and 
the  whole  country  gave  warm  expressions  of  their  appreciation  of  the  valor  of 
the  patriots.  The  skill,  bravery,  caution,  and  acuteness  of  Greene,  were  highly 
applauded ;  and  Congress  ordered  a  gold  medal,  ornamented  with  emblems  of 
the  battle,  to  be  struck  in  honor  of  the  event,  and  presented  to  him,  together 
Avith  a  British  standard,  captured  on  that  occasion.  The  Americans  lost,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  five  hundred  and  fifty-five.  The  British  lost  six 
hundred  and  ninety-three. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  upon  the  upper  waters  of  the  Santee,' 
Marion,  Sumter,  Lee,  and  other  partisans,  were  driving  British  detachments 
from  post  to  post,  in  the  lower  country,  and  smiting  parties  of  loyalists  in  every 
direction.  The  British  finally  evacuated  all  their  interior  stations,  and  retired 
to  Charleston,  pursued  almost  to  the  verge  of  the  city  by  the  bold  American 
scouts  and  partisan  troops.  At  the  close  of  the  year  [1781]  the  British  at  the 
South  were  confined  to  Charleston  and  Savannah ;  and  besides  these  places, 
they  did  not  hold  a  single  post  south  of  New  York.  Late  in  the  season 
[November]  Greene  moved  his  army  to  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,'  placing  it 
between  that  city  and  the  South  Carolina  Legislature,  then  in  session  at  Jack- 
sonborough;  while  Wayne,  at  the  opening  of  1782,  was  closely  watching  the 
British  at  Savannah. 

We  left  Cornwallis,  after  the  battle  at  Guilford  Court-house,  makino;  his 
way  toward  Wilmington,''  then  in  possession  of  a  small  British  garrison,  under 
Major  Craig.  Cornwallis  arrived  there  on  the  seventh  of  April,  1781,  and 
remained  long  enough  to  recruit  and  rest  his  shattered  army.  Apprised  of 
Greene's  march  toward  Camden,  and  hoping  to  draw  him  away  from  Lord 
Rawdon,  then  encamped  there,"  he  marched  into  Virginia,  joined  the  forces  of 
Phillips  and  Arnold,  at  Petersburgh,"  and  then  attempted  the  subjugation  of 
that  State.     lie  left  Wilmington  on  the  25th  of  April,  crossed  the  Roanoke  at 

'  Page  315. 

"  At  Columbia,  tlie  Saluda  and  Wateree  join,  and  form  the  Congaree.  This,  with  other  and 
smaller  tributaries,  form  tlie  Santee.     The  Wateree,  above  Camden,  is  called  the  Catawba, 

'  After  the  battle  at  Eutaw  Springs,  Greene  again  encamped  on  the  Higli  Hills  of  Santee,  from 
whence  lie  sent  out  expeditions  toward  Charleston.  The.se  were  successful,  and  the  enemy  was 
kept  close  upon  the  sea-board  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  *  Page  334. 

'  Page  315.  "  Page  330. 
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Halifax,  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  reached  Petersburg.  La  Fayette  was  then 
in  Virginia,'  but  his  force  was  too  small  eflfectually  to  oppose  the  invaders,  and 
the  State  seemed  doomed  to  British  rule. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  La  Fayette  into  action,  Cornwallis  penetrated 
the  country  beyond  Richmond,  and  destroyed  an  immense  amount  of  propert/ " 
He  also  sent  out  marauding  parties  in  various  directions,"  and  for  several  weelcs 
the  whole  State  was  kept  in  great  alarm.  He  finally  proceeded  [June,  1781] 
slowly  toward  the  coast,  closely  pursued  by  La  Fayette,  Wayne,  and  Steuben. 
While  lying  at  Williamsburg,  he  received  [June  29]  orders  from  General 
Clinton,  to  take  post  near  the  sea,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  garrison  at  New 
York,  if  necessary,  which  was  now  menaced  by  the  combined  American  and 
French  armies.  He  crossed  the  James  River  [July  0]  at  Old  Jamestown, 
where  he  was  attackeil  by  Wayne  before  he  could  embark  his  troops.  Wayne 
struck  a  severe  blow,  and  then  skillfully  and  hastily  retreated  back  to 
the  main  army  under  La  Fayette,  then  only  two  miles  distant.  His  loss  was 
inconsiderable,  but  the  attack  damaged  the  British  seriously.  After  crossing 
the  river,  Cornwallis  proceeded  by  land  to  Portsmouth,  opposite  Norfolk ;  but 
disliking  that  situation,  he  went  to  Yorktown,  on  the  York  River,  and  com- 
menced  fortifying  that  j^lace  and  Gloucester  Point,  opposite. 

The  French  army  under  Rochambeau,*  in  the  mean  while,  had  left  New 
England,  and  made  its  way  to  the  Hudson  River,  where 
it  joined  [July  6,  1781]  that  of  the  Americans,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dobbs'  Ferry. ^     At  that  time,  Washington, 
who    had    the    immediate    command   of    the    American 
forces,  contemplated  an  attack  upon  the  British  in  New 
York  city.     For  si.x  weeks  the  two  armies  remained  in 
Westchester  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  Count  De 
Grasse,  an  eminent    French    naval  comiuander,   to  co- 
operate in  the  attack.     AYhilo  preparing  to  strike  the 
blow,  Clinton  was  reinforced  [August  11]  by  nearly  three 
thousand    troops    from    Europe ;    and  intelligence    came 
from  De  Grasse  that  he  could  not  then  leave  the  West  Indies.     Thus  foiled, 
Washington  turned  his  thoughts  to  Virginia ;  and  when,  a  few  days  afterward, 
he  learned  from  De  Barras,  the  successor  of  Ternay,°  in  command  of  the  French 

'  Page  330. 

'  The  principal  object  of  Cornwallis  in  marching  beyond  Richraontl,  was  to  prevent  a  junction 
with  La  Fayette  of  troops  under  Wayne,  tlien  approaching  tlirough  Maryland.  But  the  marquis 
was  too  expert,  outmarclied  tlie  earl,  and  met  Wayne  on  the  lOtli  of  June. 

'  Colonel  Simcoe,  commander  of  an  active  corps  called  the  Queen's  Bangers,  was  sent  to  capture 
or  destroy  stores  at  the  junction  of  th.3  Fluvanna  and  Riranna  Rivers.  Cornwallis  also  dispatched 
Tarlcton  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Governor  Jefferson  and  the  Legislature,  who  had  fled  from  Rich- 
mond to  Charlottesville,  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  Seven  members  of  the  Legislature  fell 
into  his  hands  [June  4],  and  Mr.  Jefferson  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  fleeing  Irom  his  house  to 
the  mountains. 

*  The  Count  Rochambeaii  was  born  at  Vendome,  in  France,  in  1725.  He  was  a  distinguished 
officer  in  the  French  army,  and  after  his  return  from  America,  was  made  a  Field  Marshal  by  his 
king.     He  was  pensioned'  by  Bonaparte,  and  died  in  1807.  ^  Page  257. 

"  Admiral  Ternay  died  at  Newport,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  there,  in  the  summer  of 
1780.  His  remains  were-  deposited  in  Trinity  Charch-yard  there,  and  a  marble  slab  was  placed 
over  Ms  grave. 
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fleet  at  Newport,  that  De  Grasse  was  about  to  sail  for  the 
Chesapeake,  he  resolved  to  march  southward,  and  assist 
La  Fayette  against  Cornwallis.  He  wrote  deceptive  let- 
ters to  General  Greene  in  New  Jersey,  and  sent  them  so 
as  to  be  intercepted  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton.'  He  thus 
blinded  the  British  commander  to  his  real  intentions ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  allied  armies  had  crossed  the  Hudson, 
passed  through  New  Jersey,  and  were  marching  from  the 
Delaware  toward  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,"  that  Clin- 
ton was  convinced  that  an  attack  upon  the  city  of  New 
York  was  not  the  object  of  Washington's  movements.  It 
was  then  too  late  for  successful  pursuit,  and  he  endeavored  to  recall  the  Amer- 
icans by  sending  Arnold  to  desolate  the  New  England  coast.  Although  there 
was  a  terrible  massacre  perpetrated  by  the  invaders  at  Fort  Griswold'  [Septem- 
ber 6,  1781],  and  New  London,  opposite  (almost  in  sight  of  the  traitor's  birth- 
place),* was  burned,  it  did  not  check  the  progress  of  Washington  toward  that 
goal  where  he  was  to  win  the  greatest  prize  of  his  military  career.  Nor  did 
reinforcements  sent  by  water  to  aid  Cornwallis,  effect  their  object,  for  when 
Admiral  Graves  arrived  off  the  Capes  [September  5],  De  Grasse  was  there  to 
guard  the  entrance  to  the  Chesapeake.'^  He  went  out  to  fight  Graves,  but  after 
a  partial  action,  both  withdrew,  and  the  French  fleet  was  anchored  [September 
10]  within  the  Capes.' 

While  Cornwallis  was  fortifying  Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  and  the  hostile 
fleets  were  in  the  neighboring  waters,  the  allied  armies,  twelve  thousand  strong,' 
were  making  their  way  southward.  They  arrived  before  Yorktown  on  the  28th 
of  September,  1781  ;  and  after  compelling  the  British  to  abandon  their  out- 
works, commenced  a  regular  siege.  The  place  was  completely  invested  on  the 
30th,  the  line  of  the  allied  armies  extending  in  a  semi-circle,  at  a  distance  of 
almost  two  miles  from  the  British  works,  each  wing  resting  upon  the  York 
River.  Having  completed  some  batteries,  the  Republicans  opened  a  heavy  can- 
nonade upon  the  town  and  the  British  works  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  Oc- 


'  These  letters  directed  Greene  to  prepare  for  an  attack  on  New  York. 

'  This  is  generally  called  in  the  letters  and  histories  of  the  time,  "Head  of  Elk,"  the  narrow, 
upper  part  of  the  Chesapeake  being  called  Elk  River.     There  stands  the  village  of  Elkton. 

'  Arnold  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  proceeded  to  attack  Fort  Trumbull,  near  New 
London.  The  garrison  evacuated  it,  and  the  village  was  burned.  Another  division  of  the  expe- 
dition went  up  on  the  ea-st  side  of  the  Thames,  attacked  Fort  Griswold  at  Groton,  and  after  Colonel 
Ledyard  had  surrendered  it,  he  and  almost  every  man  in  the  fort  were  cruelly  murdered,  or  badly 
wounded.     There  is  a  monument  to  their  memory  at  Groton. 

'  He  was  born  at  Norwich,  at  the  head  of  the  Thames,  a  few  miles  north  of  New  London.  See 
note  1,  page  327. 

'  Graves  intended  to  intercept  a  French  squadron,  which  was  on  its  way  with  heavy  cannons 
and  military  stores  for  tlio  armies  at  Yorktown.  Ho  was  not  aware  that  De  Grasse  had  left  the 
West  Indies. 

'  The  place  of  anchora.ge  was  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay.  The  hostile  fleets  were  in  sight  of  each 
other  for  five  successive  days,  but  neither  party  was  anxious  to  renew  the  combat. 

'  Including  tlie  Virginia  militia,  the  whole"  of  the  American  and  French  forces  employed  in  the 
siege,  amounted  to  a  little  over  sixteen  thousand  men.  Of  the  Americans,  about  seven  thousand 
were  regular  troops,  and  four  tliousand  militia.  The  French  troops  numbered  about  five  thousand, 
including  those  brought  by  De  Grasse  from  the  West  Indies. 
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tober.  On  the  following  evening  they  hurled  red-hot  balk  among  the  British 
shipping  in  front  of  the  town,  and  burned  several  vessels.  Hour  after  hour, 
disasters  were  gathering  a  fearful  web  of  difficulty  around  Cornwallis.  De- 
spairing of  aid  from  Clinton,  and  perceiving  his  strong  fortifications  crumbling, 
one  by  one,  under  the  terrible  storm  of  iron  from  a  hundred  heavy  cannons,  he 
attempted  to  escape  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  by  crossing  to  Gloucester,  break- 
ing through  the  French  troops  stationed  there,  and  making  forced  marches  to- 
ward New  York.  When  the  van  of  his  troops  embarked,  the  waters  of  the 
York  River  were  perfectly  calm,  although  dark  clouds  were  gathering  in  the 
horizon.  Then  a  storm  arose  as  sudden 
and  as  fearful  as  a  summer  tornado,  dis- 
persed the  boats,  compelled  many  to  put 
back,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned.' 
Hope  now  faded  ;  and  on  the  19tli,  Corn- 
M'allis  surrendered  the  posts  at  York- 
to\7n  and  Gloucester,  with  almost  seven 
thoujand  British  soldiers,  and  his  ship- 
ping a.id  seamen,  into  the  hands  of  Wash- 
ington and  De  Grasse." 

The  ceremony,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  surieader,  was  exceedingly  impos- 
ing. The  American  army  was  drawn 
up  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Yorktown  to  Hampton  (see 
map),  and  the  French  army  on  the  left.  Their  Lines  extended  more  than  a 
mile  in  length.  Washington,  upon  hiu  white  charger,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
American  column ;  and  Rochambeau,  upon  a  powerful  bay  horse,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  French  column.  A  vast  concourse  of  people,  equal  in  number,  ac- 
cording to  eye-witnesses,  to  the  military,  was  also  assembled  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  to  participate  in  the  joy  of  the  event.  Universal  silence  pre- 
vailed as  the  vanquished  troops  slowly  marched  out  of  their  intrenchments,  with 
their  colors  cased,  and  their  drums  beating  a  British  tune,  and  passed  between 
the  columns  of  the  combined  armies.  All  were  eager  to  look  upon  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, the  terror  of  the  South,  °  in  the  hour  of  his  adversity.     They  were  dis- 


SIEOB  OF  YORKTOWN. 


'  Note  4,  page  247. 

"  Thi3  British  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  killed,  three  hundred  and  twenty-sis  wounded,  and 
seventy  missing.  The  combined  armies  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  about  three  hundred.  Among 
the  spoils  were  seventy-five  brass,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  iron  cannons ;  seven  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-four  muskets ;  twenty-eight  regimental  standards ;  a  large  quantity  of  musket 
and  cannon-balls ;  and  nearly  eleven  thousand  dollars  in  specie  in  the  military  chest.  The  army 
was  surrendered  to  Washington,  and  the  shipping  and  seamen  to  De  Grasse.  The  latter  soon  after- 
ward left  the  Chesapeake,  and  went  to  the  West  Indies.  Rochambeau  remained  with  his  troops  in 
Virginia  during  the  winter,  and  the  main  Iiody  of  the  American  army  marched  nnrtli,  and  went  into 
winter  quarters  on  the  Hudson.  A  strong  detachment,  under  General  St.  Clair  [page  276],  was 
>jnt  south  to  drive  the  British  ft-om  Wilmington,  and  reinforce  the  army  of  General  Greene,  then 
Ij-ing  near  Charleston. 

'  The  conduct  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  during  his  march  of  over  fifteen  hundred  miles  through  the 
Southern  States,  was  often  disgraceful  to  the  British  name.  He  suffered  dwelling-houses  to  be 
plundered  of  every  thing  that  could  be  carried  off;  and  it  was  well  known  that  his  lordship's  table 
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appointed ;  he  had  given  himself  up  to  vexation  and  despair,  and,  feigning 
illness,  he  sent  General  U  Hara  ^ith  his  sword,  to  lead  the  vanquished  army  to 
the  field  of  humiliation.  Having  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  line,  General 
O'Hara  advanced  toward  Washington,  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  apologized  for  the 
a!)sence  of  Earl  Cornwallis.  The  commander-in-chief  pointed  him  to  General 
Lincoln  for  directions.  It  must  have  been  a  proud  moment  for  Lincoln,  for 
only  the  year  before  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  humiliating  surrender  of  his 
army  to  British  conquerors  at  Charleston.'  Lincoln  conducted  the  royal  troops 
to  the  field  selected  for  laying  down  their  arms,  and  there  General  Ollara 
delivered  to  him  the  sword  of  Cornwallis.  Lincoln  received  it,  and  then  po- 
litely handed  it  back  to  O'Hara,  to  be  returned  to  the  eurl. 

The  delivery  of  the  colors  of  the  several  regiments,  twenty-eight  in  num- 
ber, was  next  performed.  For  this  purpose,  twenty-eight  British  captains, 
each  bearing  a  flag  in  a  case,  were  drawn  up  in  line.  Opposite  to  them,  at  a 
distance  of  six  paces,  twenty-eight  American  sergeants  were  placed  in  line  to 
receive  the  colors.  An  ensign  was  appointed  by  Colonel  Hamilton,  the  officer 
of  the  day,  to  conduct  this  interesting  ceremony.-  When  the  ensign  gave  the 
order  for  the  British  captains  to  advance  two  paces,  to  deliver  up  their  colors, 
and  the  American  sergeants  to  advance  two  paces  to  receive  them,  the  former 
hesitated,  and  gave  as  a  reason,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  surrender  their 
flags  to  non-commissioned  officers.  Hamilton,  who  was  at  a  distance,  observed 
this  hesitation,  and  rode  up  to  inquire  the  cause.  On  being  informed,  he  will- 
ingly spared  the  feelings  of  the  British  captains,  and  ordered  the  ensign  to 
receive  them  himself,  and  hand  them  to  the  American  sergeants.  The  scene  is 
depicted  in  the  engraving. 

Clinton  appeared  at  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay  a  few  days  afterward, 
with  seven  thousand  troops,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  final  blow  which  struck 
down  British  power  in  America  had  been  given.  The  victory  was  complete ; 
and  Clinton  returned  to  New  York,  amazed  and  disheartened. 

Great  was  the  joy  throughout  the  colonies  when  intelligence  of  the  capture 
of  the  British  army  reached  the  people.  From  every  family  altar  where  a  love 
of  freedom  dwelt — from  pulpits,  legislative  halls,  the  army,  and  from  Congress,^ 

was  furnished  with  plate  thus  obtnincd  from  private  fatnilios.  His  niardi  was  more  frequently  tliat 
of  a  marauder  than  an  honorable  general.  It  is  estimated  that  Virginia  alone  lost,  during  Corn- 
wallis's  attempt  to  reduce  it,  thirty  thousand  slaves.  It  was  also  estimated,  at  the  time,  from  the  best 
information  that  could  be  obtained,  that,  during  the  six  months  previous  to  the  surrender  at  York- 
town,  the  whole  devastations  of  his  army  amounted  in  value  to  about  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

'  Page  311. 

"  Ensign  Robert  Wilson,  of  General  James  Clinton's  New  York  Brigade.  He  was  the  youngest 
commissioned  officer  in  the  army,  being  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  was  afterward  a  magis- 
trate in  central  New  York  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  for  some  time  postmaster  at  Manliua,  in 
Onondago  couuty.     He  died  in  1811. 

^  A  messenger,  with  a  dispatch  from  Washington,  reached  Philadelphia  at  midnight.  Soon  the 
watchmen  in  the  streets  cried,  •'  Past  twelve  o'clock,  and  Cornwallis  is  taken."  Before  dawn  the 
exulting  people  filled  the  streets;  and  at  an  early  hour,  Secretary  Thomson  [page  227]  read  that 
cheering  letter  to  the  assembled  Congress.  Then  that  august  body  went  in  procession  to  a  temple 
of  the  hving  God  [Oct.  24th,  1781],  and  there  joined  in  public  thanksgivings  to  the  King  of  kings, 
for  the  great  victory.  They  also  resolved  that  a  marble  column  should  be  erected  at  Yorktown,  to 
commemorate  the  event;  and  that  two  stands  of  colors  should  be  presented  to  Washington,  and  two 
pieces  of  cannon  to  each  of  the  French  commanders,  Roihambeau  and  De  Grassc. 


SURRENDER    OF    FLAGS    AT    YORKTOWN. 
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there  went  up  a  shout  of  thanksgiving  and  jjraise  to  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent. 
for  the  success  of  the  allied  troops,  and  these  were  mingled  with  universal  eulo- 
gies of  the  great  leader  and  his  companions  in  arms.  The  clouds  which  had 
lowered  for  seven  long  years,  appeared  to  be  breaking,  and  the  splendors  of 
the  dawn  of  peace  burst  forth,  like  the  light  of  a  clear  morning  after  a  dismal 
night  of  tempest  and  woe.  And  the  desire  for  peace,  which  had  long  burned 
in  the  bosom  of  the  British  people,  now  found  such  potential  expression,  as  to 
be  heeded  by  the  British  ministry.  The  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  Cornwallis 
and  his  party,  fell  with  all  the  destructive  energy  of  a  bomb-shell  in  the  midst 
of  the  war-party  in  Parliament;'  and  the  stoutest  declaimors  in  favor  of  bay- 
onets and  gunpowder,  Indians  and  German  mercenaries,^  as  fit  instruments  for 
enslaving  a  free  people,  began  to  talk  of  the  expediency  of  peace.  Public 
opinion  soon  found  expression  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  Loixl  North' 
and  his  compeers,  who  had  misled  the  nation  for  twelve  years,  gave  way 
under  the  pressure  of  the  peace  sentiment,  and  retired  from  office  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1782.  The  advocates  of  peace  then  came  into  power  ;  and  early  in 
the  following  May,  Sir  Guy  Carleton*  arrived  in  New  York,  with  propositions 
for  a  reconciliation. 


CHAPTER    IX. 
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General  Greene,  with  the  main  body  of  the  Southern  army,  was  yet  on 
the  High  Hills  of  Santee,  when,  on  the  30th  of  October  [1781],  intelligence 
of  the  capture  of  Cornwallis  reached  him.  The  day  of  its  arrival  was  made 
jubilant  with  rejoicings  by  the  army.  The  event  seemed  to  be  a  guaranty  for 
the  future  security  of  the  Republicans  in  the  South,  and  Governor  Rutledge' 
soon  called  a  Legislative  Assembly,  to  meet  at  Jacksonborough,  to  re-establish 
civil  authority.  An  offer  of  pardon  for  penitents,  brought  hundreds  of  Tories 
from  the  British  lines  at  Charleston,  to  accept  the  clemency.  The  North  Caro- 
lina Tories  were  dismayed,  for  immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis. 
St.  Clair"  had  marched  upon  Wilmington,  when  the  frightened  enemy  imme- 
diately abandoned  that  post,  and  Major  Craig,  the  commander,  and  a  few 
followers,  took  post  upon  St.  John's  Island,  near  Charleston.  Yet  the  vigilance 
of  the  Americans  was  not  allowed  to  slumber,  for  a  wary  foe  yet  occupied  the 
capitals  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Marion  and  Iiis  men  kept  ''  rateh  and 
ward"'  over  the  region  between  the  Cooper  and  the  Santee,'  while  Greene's  main 


'  Lord  George  Germaine  said  that  Lord  North  received  the  intelligence  "as  lie  would  have 
done  a  cannon-ball  in  his  breast."  He  paced  the  room,  and  throwing  his  arms  wildly  about,  kept 
exclaimmg,  "  0,  God  I  it  is  all  over,  it  is  all  over !" 

''^  Page  246.  »  Page  224.  *  Page  240.  "  Page  310.  '  Page  276. 

On  one  occasion  Marion's  brigade  puffwed  a  jev-^re  defeat,  while  the  commander  was  attend- 
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army  lay  near  the  Edisto  ;  and  Wayne,  always  vigilant,  kept  the  enemy  aa 
close  within  his  intrenchments  at  Savannah.  Washington,  who  returned  to  the 
North  immediately  after  the  surrender,  was,  at  the  same  time,  keeping  Clinton 
and  his  army  close  prisoners  in  New  York. 


^-^y^^o^rv^ 


While  the  theater  of  war  was  thus  narrowing,  British  statesmen  of  all 
parties,  considering  the  capture  of  Cornwallis  and  his  army  as  the  death-blow 
to  all  hope  for  future  conquests,  turned  their  attention  to  measures  for  an 
honorable  termination  of  the  unnatural  war.  General  Conway,  the  firm  and 
long-tried  friend  of  the  Americans,  offered  a  resolution  in  Parliament  in  Febru- 
ary [1782],  which  was  preliminary  to  the  enactment  of  a  decree  for  command- 
ing the  cessation  of  hostilities.     It  was  lost  by  only  one  vote.     Thus  encouraged, 

Ing  his  duties  as  a  member  of  tlie  Soutli  f'nrolina  Legislature.  He  left  his  men  in  command  of 
Colonel  Horry,  and  near  the  Santee,  Colonel  Thompson  (afterward  the  eminent  Coimt  Rumford) 
attacked  the  corps,  with  a  superior  force,  and  dispersed  it.  Marion  arrived  during  the  engagement, 
rallied  his  brigade,  and  then  retired  beyond  the  Santee,  to  reorganize  and  recruit.  Benjamin 
Thomnson  was  a  native  of  ifassachusetts,  and  was  born  in  March,  1753.  He  became  a  school- 
master, and  while  acting  in  that  capacity,  he  married  a  rich  widow.  Already  his  mind  was  filled 
with  scientific  knowledge,  and  now  he  pursued  his  studies  and  investigations  with  energy.  When 
the  Revolution  broke  out.  he  refused  to  take  part  in  political  matters.  The  Whigs  drove  him  to 
Boston  for  British  protection,  and  he  was  sent  to  Eneland  by  Lord  Howe,  with  dispatches.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  commai'ded  a  corps  of  Tories  at  New  York  and  Tharleston.  He  returned 
to  Europe,  became  acquainted  with  the  sovereign  of  Bavaria,  made  himself  exceedingly  useful,  was 
raised  to  the  highest  dignity,  and  was  created  a  count.  Aflersuffering  many  vicissitudes,  he  died,  near 
Paris,  in  August,  1814.  His  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Rumford,  who  was  bom  in  America,  died  a« 
Cenco--i,  New  Hampshire,  in  1852.     See  Lossing's  Eminent  Americans 
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the  opposition  pressed  the  subject  warmly  upon  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  nation,  and  on  the  4rth  of  March,  Conway  moved  "That  tbi 
House  would  consider  as  enemies  to  his  majesty  and  the  country  all  those  who 
should  advise,  or  by  any  means  attempt,  the   further  prosecution  of  oflfensive 


war  on  the  Continent  of  North  America."  The  resolution  was  carried  without 
a  division,  and  the  next  day  the  attorney-general  introduced  a  plan  for  a  truce 
with  the  Americans.  Orders  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  speedily  went  forth 
to  the  British  commanders  in  America,  and  preparations  were  soon  made  for 
evacuating  the  cities  of  Savannah  and  Charleston. 

When  General  Leslie,  the  British  commander  at  Charleston,  was  apprised 
of  these  proceedings  in  Parliament,  he  proposed  to  General  Greene  a  cessation 
of  hostilities.  Like  a  true  soldier,  Greene  referred  the  matter  to  Congress,  and 
did  not  for  a  moment  relax  his  vigilance.  Leslie  also  requested  Greene  to  allow 
him  to  purchase  supplies  for  his  army,  at  the  same  time  declaring  his  intention 
to  evacuate  Charleston.  Greene  was  unwilling  thus  to  nourish  a  viper,  until 
his  power  to  injure  was  destroyed,  and  he  refused.  Leslie  then  resorted  to 
force  to  obtain  provisions.  Already  he  had  made  several  efforts  to  penetrate 
the  country  for  the  purpose,  and  now,  late  in  August,  he  attempted  to  ascend 
the  Combahee,'  when  he  was  opposed  by  the  Americans  under  General  Gist,  of 


■  rage  il. 
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the  Maryland  line.  Colonel  John  Laurens'  volunteered  in  the  service  ;  and  in 
a  skirmish  at  day-break,  on  the  25th  of  August,  he  was  killed.  He  was  greatly 
beloved  by  all,  and  his  death  was  mourned  with  real  sorrow.  His  was  almost 
the  last  life  sacrificed  in  that  glorious  old  war.  The  blood  of  one  other  was 
shed  at  Stono  Ferry,"  a  few  weeks  afterward,  when  Captain  Wilmot  was  killed  in 
a  skirmish  with  a  British  foraging  party. 

Several  weeks  previous  to  this,  the  British  had  evacuated  Savannah.  That 
event  occurred  on  the  11th  of  July,  when  General  Wayne,  in  consideration  of 
the  eminent  services  of  Colonel  James  Jackson,"  appointed  him  to  "receive  the 
keys  of  the  city  of  Savannah"'  from  a  committee  of  British  ofiicers.  He  per- 
formed the  duty  with  great  dignity,  and  on  the  same  day  the  American  army 
entered  the  city.  Royal  power  then  ceased  in  Georgia,  forever.  On  the  14th 
of  December  following,  the  British  evacuated  Charleston,  and  the  ne.xt  day.  the 
Americans,  under  General  Greene,  took  possession  of  it,  greeted  from  Avindows, 
balconies,  and  even  house-tops,  with  cheers,  waving  of  handkercniefs,  and  cries 
of  "God  bless  j^ou,  gentlemen!  Welcome!  Welcome!'  The  British 
remained  in  New  York  almost  a  year  longer  (until  the  25th  of  November, 
1783),  under  the  command  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  because  the  final  negotiations  for  peace  were  not  completed,  by  ratifi- 
cation, until  near  that  time. 

Measures  were  now  taken  by  Congress  and  the  British  government  to 
arrange  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  United  States  appointed  five  commissioners  for 
the  purpose,  in  order  that  diflerent  sections  of  the  Union  might  be  represented. 
These  consisted  of  John  Adams,  John  Jay,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, and  Henry  Laurens.  These  met  Richard  Oswald,  the  English  com- 
missioner, at  Paris,  and  there,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1782,  they  signed  a 
preliminary  treaty.*  French  and  English  commissioners  also  signed  a  treaty 
of  peace  on  the  20th  of  January  following.  Congress  ratified  the  action  of  its 
commissioners  in  April,  1783,  yet  negotiations  were  in  progress  until  September 
following,  when  a  definitive  treaty  was  signed  [September  3,  1783]  at  Paris.' 
In  that  treaty,  England  acknowledged  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States ;  allowed  ample  boundaries,  extending  northward  to  the  Great  Lakes, 

■  Note  2,  page  329.  "  Page  2Pfi. 

'  James  Jackson  was  one  of  the  most  euiinent  men  in  Georgia  He  was  bom  in  Bngiand,  in 
September,  1757,  and  came  to  America  in  1772.  He  studied  law  at  Savannah,  and  was  an  active 
soldier  during  the  whole  war  for  Independence.  When  a  Mttle  jiast  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Georgia,  but  declined  the  honor  on  account  of  his  youth.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  for  some  time,  and  was  governor  of  his  State  for  two  years.  He  died, 
while  at  Washington,  as  United  States  senator,  in  1808,  and  his  remains  are  in  the  Congressional 
burial-ground.     See  his  portrait  on  page  347. 

■"  Vergennes,  the  French  minister,  was  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  matter  had 
been  conducted.  It  was  understood,  by  the  terms  of  the  alliance  betwem  the  United  States  and 
EVance  (and  expressly  stated  in  the  instructions  of  the  commissioners),  that  no  treaty  should  bo 
signed  by  the  latter  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other.  Yet  it  was  done  on  this  occasion.  A 
portion  of  the  American  commissioners  doubted  the  good  faith  of  Vergennes,  because  he  favored 
Spanisli  claims.  Dr.  Franklin,  however,  trusted  Vergennes  implicitly,  and  the  latter  appears  to 
have  acted  honorably,  throughout.  The  cloud  of  dissatisfaction  soon  passed  away,  when  Franklin, 
witii  soft  words,  explained  the  whole  matter. 

'  It  was  signed,  on  the  part  of  England,  by  David  Hartley,  and  on  that  of  the  United  States,  by 
Dr.  FraukUii,  John  Adams,  and  John  Jay. 
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and  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  and  an  unlimited  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.  The  two  Floridas  were  restored  to  Spain.  At  the  same 
time,  definitive  treaties  betweea  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  were 
sio-ned  by  their  respective  commissioners,'  and  the  United  States  became  an 
active  power  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.' 

A  great  work  had  now  been  accomplished,  yet  the  joy  of  the  American 
people,  in  view  of  returning  peace  and  prosperity,  was  mingled  with  many 
gloomy  apprehensions  of  evil.  The  army,  which,  through  the  most  terrible 
sufferings,  had  remained  faithful,  and  become  conqueror,  was  soon  to  be  dis- 
banded; and  thousands,  many  of  them  made  invalids  by  the  hard  service  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged,  would  be  compelled  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  the 
midst  of  the  desolation  which  war  had  produced.^  For  a  long  time  the  public 
treasury  had  been  empty,  and  neither  ofBcers  nor  soldiers  had  received  any  pay 
for  their  services.  A  resolution  of  Congress,  passed  in  1780  [October  21],  to 
allow  the  ofiicers  half  pay  for  life,  was  ineffective,  because  funds  were  wanting. 
Already  the  gloomy  prospect  had  created  wide-spread  murmurings  in  the  army, 
and  there  were  many  men  who  sighed  for  a  stronger  government.  They  ascribed 
the  weakness  of  the  Confederation  to  its  republican  form,  and  a  change,  to  be 
wrought  by  the  army,  was  actually  proposed  to  Washington.  Nicola,  a  foreign 
oiEcer  in  a  Pennsylvania  regiment,  made  the  proposition,  in  a  well-written  letter, 
and  not  only  urged  the  necessity  of  a  monarchy,  but  endeavored  to  persuade 
Washington  to  become  king,  by  the  voice  of  the  army.  The  sharp  rebuke  of  the 
commander-in-chief  [May,  1782] ,  checked  all  further  movements  in  that  direction. 

The  general  discontent  soon  assumed  another  shape,  and  on  the  11th  of 
March,  1783,  a  well-written  address  was  circulated  through  the  American  camp 
(then  near  Newburg),  which  advised  the  army  to  take  matters  into  its  own 
hands,  make  a  demonstration  that  should  arouse  the  fears  of  the  people  and  of 
Congress,  and  thus  obtain  justice  for  themselves. *  For  this  purpose  a  meeting 
of  officers  was  called,  but  the  great  influence  of  Washington  prevented  a 
response.  The  commander-in-chief  then  summoned  all  the  officers  together, 
laid  the  matter  before  them  [March  15],  and  obtained  from  them  a  patriotic 
expression  of  their  faith  in  the  "justice  of  Congress  and  the  country."  In  a 
few  days  the  threatening  cloud  passed  away,  and  soon  after  this  event  Congress 
made  arrangements  for  granting  to  the  offioers  full  pay  for  five  years,  instead 
of  half  pay  for  life  ;  and  to  the  soldiers  full  pay  for  four  months,  in  partial 
liquidation  of  their  claims.     This  arrangement  was  not  satisfactory,  and  discon- 

'  That  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland  was  signed  on  the  second. 

'  John  Adams  was  the  first  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain.  He  was  politely- 
received  by  King  George  the  Third ;  and  that  monarch  wa-s  faithful  to  his  promises  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  covenant  he  had  made  by  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  new  Republic. 

'  The  army,  consisting  of  about  ten  thousand  men,  was  then  encamped  on  the  Hudson,  near 
Newburg. 

*  This  address  was  anonymous,  but  it  was  afterward  acknowledged  to  be  the  production  of  John 
Armstrong,  then  a  major,  aiid  one  of  General  Gates's  aids.  It  is  believed  that  Gates  and  other 
officers  were  the  instigators  of  the  scheme,  and  that  Armstrong  acted  under  their  direction.  Ha 
was  an  accomplished  writer,  and  was  much  in  public  life  after  the  war.  He  was  United  States  min- 
ister to  France  for  six  years,  from  1804.  He  was  Secretary  of  War  in  1814;  and  died  in  Duchess 
county.  New  York,  in  1843,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
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tent  still  prevailed.'  In  the  mean  while  [March  2]  the  preliminary  treaty  had 
arrived.  On  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  skirmish  at  Lexington  [April  19, 
1783],  a  cessation  of  hostilites  was  proclaimed  in  the  army,  and  on  the  3d  of 
November  following,  the  army  was  disbanded  by  a  general  order  of  Congress.  A 
small  force  was  retained  und-er  a  definite  enlistment,  until  a  peace  establisliment 
should  be  organized."  These  were  now  at  West  Point,  under  the  command  of 
General  Knox.  The  remainder  of  that  glorious  band  of  patriots  then  quietly 
returned  to  their  homes,  to  enjoy,  for  the  remnant  of  their  lives,  the  blessinc's  of 
the  liberty  they  had  won,  and  the  grateful  benedictions  of  their  countrymen. 
Of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  Continental  soldiers,  and  the  fifty-six 
thousand  militia  who  bore  arms  during  the  war,  the  iiaaieH;  of  only  two  are  now 
[1867]  on  the  pension  list !'  And  the  average  of  these  must  be  full  ninety  years. 
The  British  army  evacuated  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  2i>th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1783.  With  their  departure,  went,  forever,  the  last  instrument  of  royal 
power  in  these  United  States.  On  the  morning  of  that  day — a  cold,  frosty, 
but  clear  and  brilliant  morning — the  American  troops, 
under  General  Knox,*  who  had  come  down  from  West 
Point  and  encamped  at  Harlem,  marched  to  the  Bowery 
Lane,  and  halted  at  the  present  junction  of  Third 
Avenue  and  the  Bowery.  Knox  was  accompanied  by 
George  Clinton,'  the  governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  with  all  the  principal  civil  officers.  There  they 
remained  until  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  British  left  their  posts  in  that  vicinity  and  marched 
to   Whitehall."      The   American   troops  followed,   and 

COVERXOR   CLIXION.  '■ 

'  ]n  May,  1783,  a  portion  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  lately  arrived  from  the  South,  marched 
to  riiiladelphia,  where  they  were  joined  by  others,  and  for  tliree  hours  they  stood  at  the  door  of  tlie 
State  House,  and  demanded  immediate  pay  from  Congress.  St.  Clair,  then  in  command  there, 
pacified  tliem  for  the  moment,  and  Washington  soon  quelled  the  mutiny.     See  page  328. 

"  A  great  portion  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  had  been  permitted,  during  the  summer,  to  visit 
their  homes  on  furlough.  The  proclamation  of  discharge,  by  Congress,  was  followed  by  Washing- 
ton's farewell  address  to  his  companions  in  arms,  written  at  Rocky  Hill,  New  Jersey,  on  the  3d  of 
November.  He  had  already  issued  a  circular  letter  (Newburg,  June  8tli,  1783)  to  the  governors- 
of  all  the  States  on  the  subject  of  disbanding  the  army.  It  was  designed  to  be  laid  before  the  sev- 
eral State  Legislatures.  It  is  a  document  of  great  value,  becauso  of  the  soundness  of  its  doctrines, 
and  the  weight  and  wisdom  of  its  counsels.  Four  great  points  of  policy  constitute  the  chief  theme 
of  his  communication,  namely,  an  indissoluble  union  of  the  States ;  a  sacred  regard  for  public  justice ; 
the  organization  of  ajnoper  pea^e  establishment ;  and  a  friendly  intercourse  among  the  people  of  the 
several  States,  by  lohich  local  prejudice  might  be  effaced.  "  These,"  he  remarks,  "  are  the  pillars  on 
which  the  glorious  fabric  of  our  independency  and  national  character  must  be  supported."  No 
doubt  this  address  had  great  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  whole  people,  and  made  them  yearn 
for  that  more  efficient  union  which  the  Federal  Constitution  soon  afterward  secured. 

°  Great  Britain  sent  to  America,  during  the  war,  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  troops  for  the  land  service,  and  more  than  twenty-two  thousand  seamen.  Of 
all  this  host,  not  one  is  known  to  be  living.  One  of  them  (.John  Battin)  died  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  June,  1852,  at  the  age  of  one  himdrcd  years  and  four  months. 

*  Henry  Knox,  the  able  comm.ander  of  the  artillery  during  the  Revolution,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
in  1740.  He  entered  the  ari'iiy  at  the  commencement  of  the  w.ar.  He  was  President  Washington's 
Secretary  of  War,  and  held  that  office  eleven  years.     He  died  .at  Thomaston,  in  Maine,  in  180G. 

'  Lil'^e  Governors  Trumbull  [page  323]  and  Rutledge  [page  310],  Clinton,  in  a  civil  capacity, 
was  of  immense  service  to  the  American  cause.  He  was  born  in  Ulster  county,  New  Tork,  in  1 739. 
He  was  governor  about  eighteen  years,  and  died  in  1812,  while  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.     See  page  404.  °  Now  the  South  Ferry  to  Brooklyn. 
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before  three  o'clock  General  Knox  took  formal  jjossession  of  Fort  George  amid 
the  acclamations  of  thousands  of  emancipated  freemen,  and  the  roar  of  artillery 
upon  the  Battery. 

On  Thursday,  the  4th  of  December,  Washington  met  his  officers,  yet  re- 


maining in  service,  at  his  quarters,  corner  of  Broad  and  Pearl-streets,  New 
York,  for  the  last  time.  The  scene,  as  described  by  Marshall,'  the  best  of  the 
early  biographers  of  Washington,  was  one  of  great  tenderness.  The  commander- 
in-chief  entered  the  room  where  they  were  all  waiting,  and  taking  a  glass  of 
wine  in  his  hand,  he  said,  "  With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude,  I  now  take 


'  John  Marshall,  the  eminent  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  -was  born  in  Fauquier  county, 
Virginia,  in  1755,  and  was  the  eldest  of  fifteen  chikh-en  by  the  same  mother.  He  entered  tlie  mil- 
itary service,  in  the  Virginia  militia,  against  Dunmore  [page  244],  in  1775,  and  was  in  the  battle  at 
tlie  Great  Bridge  [see  page  243].     He  remained  in  service,  as  an   excellent  officer,  until  early  in 

1 780,  when  he  studied  law,  and  became  very  eminent  in  his  profession.     He  was  again  in  the  field  in 

1781.  In  1782  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature.  He  was  chosen  Secretary  of  War  in 
1800,  and  the  next  year  was  elevated  to  the  Oliief  Justioesliip  of  the  United  States.  His  Life  of 
Waahington  was  puijlished  in  1805.  Judge  Marshall  died  at  Pliiladelphia  in  1835,  in  the  eightietli 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  an  exceedingly  plain  man,  in  person  and  habits,  and  always  carried  hi.s 
own  marketing  home  in  his  hands.  On  one  occasion,  a  young  housekeeper  was  swearing  lustily 
because  he  could  not  hire  a  person  to  carry  his  turkey  home  for  him.  A  plain  man,  standing  by 
offered  to  perform  tlie  service,  and  when  tliey  arrived  at  the  door,  the  young  man  asked,  '•  What 
sliall  1  pay  you?"  "  Oil,  nothing,"  replied  the  old  man  ;  '■  you  are  welcome ;  it  was  on  my  way, 
and  no  trouble."  "Who  is  tliat  polite  old  gentleman  who  brought  home  my  turkey  for  me?"  in- 
quired the  young  man  of  a  bystander.  "  That,"  he  replied,  "  is  Jolin  Marslial'l,  Cliief  Justice  of  the 
United  States."  The  a,stonished  young  man  exclaimed,  "  W^hy  did  he  bring  home  my  turkey?'- 
"To  give  you  a  severe  repritnaud."  replied  the  other,  "and  to  learn  you  to  attend  to  your  own  bua- 
iness."     The  lesson  was  never  forgotten. 
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leave  of  you.  I  most  devoutly  wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous 
aud  happy  as  your  former  ones  have  been  glorious  and  honorable."  llaviu" 
drank,  he  continued,  "I  can  not  come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave,  but 
shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  each  will  come  and  take  me  by  the  hand."  Knox, 
who  stood  nearest  to  liim,  turned  and  grasped  his  hand,  and,  while  the  tears 
flowed  down  the  cheeks  of  each,  the  commander-in-chief  kissed  him.  This  he 
did  to  each  of  his  officers,  while  tears  and  sobs  stifled  utterance.  Washington 
soon  left  the  room,  and  passing  through  corps  of  light  infantry,  he  walked  in 
silence  to  Whitehall,  where  he  embarked  in  a  barge  for  Elizabethtown,  on  his 
way  to  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  where  Congress  was  in  session.  There,  on  the 
23d  of  December,  he  resigned  into  its  custody  the  com-  _-=,— 

mission  which  he  received  [June  16,  1775J  from  that 
body  more  than  eight  years  before.'  His  addi-ess  on 
that  occasion  was  simple  and  touching,  and  the  re- 
sponse of  General  Mifilin,"  the  president,  was  equally 
affecting.  The  spectacle  was  one  of  "Treat  moral  sub- 
limity. Like  Cincinnatus,  Washington,  having  been 
instrumental,  under  Providence,  in  preserving  the  lib- 
erties of  his  country  and  achieving  its  independence, 
laid  down  the  cares  of  State  and  returned  to  his  plow. 

A  few  months  before  the  final  disbanding  of  the  army,  many  of  the  officers, 
then  at  Newburg,  on  the  Hudson,  met  [June  19,  1783]  at  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Baron  Steuben,  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  Fishkill 
Ferry,  and  there  formed  an  association,  which  they  named  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  The  chief  objects  of  the  Society 
were  to  promote  cordial  friendship  and  indissoluble  union  among 
themselves  ;  to  commemorate,  by  frequent  re-unions,  the  great 
struggle  they  had  just  passed  through  ;  to  use  their  best  en- 
deavors for  the  promotion  of  human  liljerty ;  to  cherish  good 
feeling  between  the  respective  States ;  and  to  extend  benevolent 
aid  to  those  of  the  Society  whose  circumstances  might  require 
it.  They  formed  a  General  Society,  and  elected  Washington 
its  first  president.  They  also  made  provision  for  the  formation 
of  auxiliary  State  societies.  To  perpetuate  the  Association,  it 
was  provided,  in  the  constitution,  that  the  eldest  male  descend- 
ant of  an  original  member  should  be  entitled  to  bear  the  Order, 
and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Society.  The  Order""  consists 
of  a  gold  eagle,  suspended  upon  a  ribbon,  on  the  breast  of  which  is  a  medallion 


(iEXKlHL    MIFFLIN. 


'  Page  238.  At  the  game  time  Washington  rendered  the  account  current  of  his  expenditures, 
"or  reconnoitering,  traveling,  secret  service,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  amounting  to  about 
$74,480.     He  would  receive  nothing  in  comnensation  for  his  own  services  aa  commander-in-chie£ 

'  Thomas  Mifflin  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1744.  He  was  a  Quak-er  [note  7,  page  94],  but 
joined  the  patriot  army  in  1775,  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  He  was  a  member 
of  Congress  after  the  war,  and  ;ilso  governor  of  Pennsylvania.     He  died  in  January,  1800. 

'  An  onlcr  is  a  badge,  or  visible  token  of  regard  or  distinction,  conferred  upon  persons  for  mer- 
itorious services.  On  the  breast  of  Baron  Steuben  on  page  291,  is  the  order  of  Fidelity,  presented 
to  mm  by  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia,  for  his  services  in  the  army  of  that  monarch.    Some  of  the 
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with  a  device,  representing  Cincinnatus  receiving  the  Roman  senators.'     Sev- 
eral State  societies  are  yet  [1883]  in  existence. 

The  war  was  ended,  and  peace  was  guarantied,  but  the  people  had  much  to 
do  in  the  adjustment  of  public  affairs,  so  as  to  lay  the  foundations  of  permanent 
prosperity,  and  thus  secure  the  liberty  and  independence  proclaimed  and 
acknowledged.  The  country  was  burdened  with  a  heavy  debt,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic," and  the  Articles  of  Confed  ration'  gave  Congress  no  power  to  dis- 
charge them,  if  it  had  possessed  the  ability.  On  its  recommendation,  however, 
the  individual  States  attempted  to  raise  their  respective  quotas,  by  direct  tax- 
ation. But  all  were  impoverished  by  the  war,  and  it  was  found  to  be  impos- 
sible to  provide  means  even  to  meet  the  arrears  of  pay  due  the  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution.  Each  State  had  its  local  obligations  to  meet,  and  Congress  could 
not  coerce  compliance  with  its  recommendations. 

This  effort  produced  great  excitement  in  many  of  the  States,  and  finally,  in 
1786,  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  openly  rebelled.  Daniel  Shays, 
who  had  been  a  captain  in  the  continental  army,  marched  at  the  head  of  a  thou- 
sand men,  took  possession  of  Worcester,  and  prevented  a  session  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  repeated  the  same  at  Springfield.  The  insurrection  soon  became 
so  formidable,  that  Governor  Bowdoin  was  compelled  to  call  out  several  thou- 
sand militia,  under  General  Lincoln,  to  suppress  it.  Lincoln  captured  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  the  insurgents,  and  their  power  was  broken.  A  free  pardon 
was,  finally,  offered  to  all  privates  who  had  engaged  in  the  rebellion.  Several 
leaders  were  tried,  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  none  were  executed,  for  it  was 
perceived  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  sympathized  with  them.  This  epi- 
sode is  known  as  Shaijs's  Rebellion. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  fact  that  the  Pope  was  unfriendly  to  England," 
and  looked  with  favor  upon  the  rebellious  movements  of  her  colonies.  Soon 
after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  [Sept.  3,  1783],  the  Pope's  Nuncio  at 
Paris  made  overtures  to  Franklin,  on  the  subject  of  appointing  an  apostolic 
vicar  for  the  United  States.  The  matter  was  referred  to  Congress,  and  that 
body  properly  replied,  that  the  subject  being  purely  spiritual,  it  was  beyond 
their  control.  The  idea  of  entire  separation  between  the  State  and  spiritual 
governments— the  full  exercise  of  freedom  of  conscience — was  thus  early  enun- 


mfers  conferred  by  kings  are  very  costly,  being  made  of  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones.     Tim 
picture  ot  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati,  given  on  the  preceding  page,  is  lialf  the  size  of  the  original 

Lincinnatus  was  a  noble  Roman  citizen.  When  the  Romans  were  menaced  with  destruction 
by  an  enemy  the  Senate  appointed  delegates  to  invite  Cincinnatus  to  assume  the  chief  magistracy 
ot  the  nation.  They  found  him  at  liis  plow.  He  immediately  complied,  raised  an  army  subdued 
ui£  enemy,  and,  after  bearing  the  almost  imperial  dignity  for  fourteen  days,  he  resigned  his  ofBce 
ana  returned  to  his  plow.  How  like  Cincinnatus  were  Washington  and  his  compatriots  of  the  War 
lor  Independence  I  °  .  f 

'  According  to  an  estimate  made  by  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  in  1790,  the  entire  cost  of  the 
n  ar  lor  independence,  was  at  least  one  Imndred  and  thirly  millions  of  dollars,  exclusive  of  vast  sums 
lost  oy  individuals  and  the  several  States,  to  the  amount,  probably  of  forty  millions  more.  The 
treasury  payments  amounted  to  almost  ninety-three  millions,  chiefly  in  continental  bills.  The  forei<rn 
neot  amounted  to  eight  millions  of  dollars;  and  the  domestic  debt,  due  chiefly  to  the  ofSeers  and 
Boiaiers  ol  the  Revolution,  was  more  than  thirty  millions  of  dollar^ 

Note  1,  page  267,  and  Supplement.  *  page  266 
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tiated.  The  Pope  accordingly  appointed  the  Reverend  Jofcn  Carroll,  of 
Maryland,  to  the  high  office  of  Ape stolic- Vicar.'  At  abcut  the  same  time, 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  United  States  sought  a  re-organization.  In 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Churchmen  of  Connecticut,  the  Rev- 
erend Samuel  Sealniry  went  to  England  in  1784,  to  obtain  ordination  as 
bishop.  The  English  bishops  hesitating  to  act  ir.  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  Seabury  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  of  England 
as  head  of  the  Church,  he  obtained  ordination  by  Scotch  bishops  at 
Aberdeeno* 


Three  years  later,  the  Reverend  William  White,  who  had  been  elected 
hishop  of  the  diocese  of  Pemisylvania,  was  consecrated,  (with  Bishop 
Provoost,  of  New  York,)  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; '  and  a  few 
years  later,  the  independent  "  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,"  was  established.  Such  was  the  commencement  of 
two  of  the  most  prominent  prelatical  Churches  in  this  country.  Tlie 
Methodist  Church,  which  has  since  flourished  so  wonderfully,  was  then 
just  taking  firm  root. 


'  .John  Carroll  was  a  native  of  Maryland.  lie  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chnruh  in  1769;   was  consecrated  a  hishop  in  171)0,  an<l  in.ade  archhishop  in  1808. 

-  Samuel  Seabury  was  a  native  of  Connecticut.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1758,  and  became 
the  Hrst  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  this  country,  in  1784. 

^William    White  entered  the   ministry  by  ordination  in  London,  in  1770 ;  and  at  one  time  he 

was  chaplain  to  the  Continental  Congress.     He  was  consecrated  a  liishop  in  1787,  and  in  1789  he 

resided  over  the  convention  called   to  consider  the  organization  of  an   American  Church.       Hf 

^vrote  the  constitution  of  that  Church ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  Bishop  Seabury.  he  revised  the 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  hew  order  of  thinjjs. 
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For  a  long  time  it  had  been  clearly  perceived  that,  while  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  formed  a  sufficient  constitution  of  government  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war,  they  were  not  adapted  to  the  public  wants  in  the  new  condition 
of  an  independent  sovereignty  in  which  the  people  found  themselves.  There 
appeared  a  necessity  for  a  greater  centralization  of  power  by  which  the  general 
government  could  act  more  efficiently  for  the  public  good.  To  a  great  extent, 
the  people  lost  all  regard  for  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  the  commercial 
affairs  of  the  country  became  wretchedly  deranged.  In  truth,  every  thing 
seemed  to  be  tending  toward  utter  chaos,  soon  after  the  peace  in  1783,'  and  the 
leading  minds  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  Independence,  in  view  of  the  increas- 
ing and  mag!iified  evils,  and  the  glaring  defects  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, were  turned  to  the  consideration  of  a  plan  for  a  closer  union  of  the  States, 
and  for  a  general  government  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  from  which  the  confederation  in  question  widely  departed. 

The  sagacious  mind  of  Washington  early  perceived,  with  intense  anxiety, 
the  tendency  toward  ruin  of  that  fair  fabric  which  his  wisdom  and  prowess  had 
helped  to  rear,  and  he  took  the  initial  step  toward  the  adoption  of  measures 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  At  his  suggestion,  a  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  on  the 
best  means  of  remedying  the  defects  of  the  Federal  Government,  was  held  at 
Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  in  September,  1786.  Only  five  States  (Virginia, 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New  York)  were  represented.  They 
met  on  the  11th  of  that  .month,  and  John  Dickenson"  was  chosen  chairman. 
They  finally  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  report  to  be  made  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  then  represented.  The  committee 
reported  on  the  14th,  but  there  not  being  a  representation  from  a  majority  of 
the  States,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  postpone  further  action.  They  adjourned, 
after  recommending  the  appointment  of  deputies  to  meet  in  convention  at 
Philadelphia,  in  May  following.  The  report  was  adopted  and  transmitted  to 
Congress.  On  the  21st  of  February,  1787,  a  committee  of  that  body,'  to  whom 
the  report  of  the  commissioners  was  referred,  reported  thereon,  and  strongly 
recommended  to  the  different  Legislatures  to  send  forward  delegates  to  meet  in 
the  proposed  convention  at  Philadelphia.  Propositions  were  made  by  delegates 
from  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  finally  the  following  resolution,  sub- 
mitted by  the  latter,  after  being  amended,  was  agreed  to : 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  it  is  expedient  that  on  the 
second  Monday  in  May  next,  a  convention  of  delegates,  who  shall  have  been 
appointed  by  the  several  States,  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  sole  and 
express  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  reporting  to 
Congress  and  the  several  Legislatures  such  alterations  and  provisions  therein 
as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  confirmed  by  the  States,  render  the 


'  Page  348.  '  Page  359.  '  Page  219. 

'  The  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Dana,  Tamum,  S.  M.  Mitchell,  Smith,  Cadwalader,  Irvine, 
N.  Mitchell,  Forest,  Grayson,  Blount,  Bull,  and  Few. 
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Federal   Constitution   ade(iuate  to  the  exigences  of  the  government  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Union." 

This  resolution,  with  a  preamble,  was  immediately  transmitted  to  the  several 
Speakers  of  State  Legislatives  Assemblies,  and  they  were  laid  before  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  all  the  States  of  the  Confederacy.  While  a  feeling 
generally  prevailed,  that  something  must  be  done  to  avert  the  threatened  anarchy, 
toward  which  governmental  operations  were  rapidly  tending,  great  caution  was 
observed  in  the  delegation  of  powers  to  those  who  should  be  appointed  members 
of  the  proposed  convention.'  In  May,  1787,^  delegates  from  all  the  States, 
except  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,'  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  in  the 
room  where  Congress  was  in  session  wlien  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
adopted.'  Washington,  who  was  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  was,  on  motion  of 
Robert  T>Iorris,  chosen  President.  Able  statesmen  were  his  associates,"  and  they 
entered  earnestly  upon  their  duties.  They  had  not  proceeded  far,  however, 
before  they  perceived  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  so  radically 
defective,  and  their  powers  so  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country,  that, 
instead  of  trying  to  amend  that  old  code,  they  went  diligently  to  work  to  form 
a  new  Constitution.     For  some  time  they  made  but  little  progress.     There  w^re 

'  The  great  question  that  came  up  before  the  members,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  session 
of  the  Convention,  was,  "  What  powers  do  we  possess  ?  Can  the  amendments  to  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  be  carried  so  far  as  to  establisli  an  entirely  new  system  ?" 

"  Tlie  day  fixed  for  tlie  assembling  of  the  Convention,  was  the  14th  of  May.  On  that  day,  del- 
egates from  only  half  the  States  were  present.  The  remainder  of  the  delegates  did  not  all  arrive 
before  the  25th. 

'  Ignorant  and  unprincipled  men,  who  were  willing  to  liquidate  public  and  private  debts  by  the 
agency  of  unstable  paper  money,  controlled  the  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  and  that  body  refused 
to  ek'Ct  delegates  to  the  Convention.  But  some  of  the  best  and  most  influential  men  in  the  State 
joined  in  sending  a  letter  to  the  Convention,  in  which  they  expressed  their  cordial  sympathy  with 
the  object  of  that  national  assembly,  and  promised  their  adhesion  to  whatever  the  majority  might 
propose.     Tlie  following  are  the  names  of  the  delegates : 

Xew  Hampshire. — John  Langdon,  John  Pickering,  Nicholas  Oilman,  and  Benjamin  West. 

Massachusetts. — Francis  Dana,  Elbridgc  Gerry,  Nathaniel  Gorhiim,  Rufus  King,  and  Caleb  Strong. 

Connertictd. — William  Samuel  Johnson,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Ohver  Ellsworth. 

Xew  Turk: — Robert  Yates,  John  Lansing,  Jr.,  and  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Ne^o  Jersey. — David  Brearley,  William  Churchill  Houston,  Wilham  Paterson,  John  Neilson, 
William  Livingston,  Abraham  Clark,  and  Jonathan  Dayton. 

Pennsylrania. — Thomas  Mifflin,  Robert  Morris,  George  Clymer,  Jared  Ingcrsoll,  Thomas  Fitz- 
simmons,  James  Wilson,  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Delaware. — George  Read,  Gunning  Bedford,  Jr.,  John  Dickenson,  Richard  Bassett,  and  Jacob 
Brown. 

Maryland. — James  M'llenry,  D.inielof  St.  Thomas  Jenifer,  Daniel  Carroll,  John  Francis  Mercer, 
and  Luther  Martin. 

Virginia. — George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Edmund  Randolph,  John  Blair,  James  Madison. 
Jr.,  George  Mason,  and  George  Wythe.  Patrick  Henry  having  declined  his  appointment,  James 
M'Clure  was  nominated  to  supply  his  place. 

North  Carolina. — Richard  Caswell,  Alexamler  Martin,  William  Richardson  Davie,  Richard 
Dobbs  Spaight,  and  Willie  Jones.  Richard  Caswell  liaving  resigned,  William  Blount  was  apiiointed 
a  deputy  in  his  place.  Willie  Jones  having  also  declined  his  appointment,  his  place  was  supplied  by 
Hugh  Williamson. 

South  Carolina. — John  Rutledgc,   Charles  Pinckej-,  Charles  C.  Pinckney.  .and  Pierce  Butler. 
Georgia. — William  Few,  Abraham  Baldwin,  William  Pierce,  George  Walton,  William  Houston, 
and  Natiianiel  Pendleton.  '  Page  250. 

'  The  members  who  were  most  conspicuous  as  debaters  in  the  Convention,  were  Randolph, 
Madison,  and  Mason,  of  Virginia  :  King,  Gerry,  and  Gorliam,  of  Massachusetts :  Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris, Wilson,  and  Dr.  Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania ;  ,Iohnson,  Sherman,  and  Ellsworth,  of  Couu'Cticut: 
Lansing  and  Hamilton,  of  New  York ;  tlie  two  Pinckneys,  of  South  Carolina ;  Paterson,  of  New 
Jersey ;  Martin,  of  Maryland  ;  Dickenson,  of  Delaware ;  and  Dr.  Williamson,  of  North  Carolina. 


Franklix  in-  the  National  Coxtbntios. 
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great  diversities  of  opinion,'  and  it  seemed,  after  several  days,  that  the  conven- 
tion must,  of  necessity,  dissolve  without  accomplishing  any  thing.     Some  pro- 
posed a  final  adjournment.     At  this  momentous  crisis,  Dr.  Franklin  arose,  and 
said  to  the  President,  "How  has  it  happened,  sir,  that'while  groping  so  long 
in  the  dark,  divided  in  our  opinions,  and  now  ready  to  separate  without  accom- 
plishing the  great  objects  of  our  meeting,  that  we  have  hitherto  not  once  thought 
of  humbly  applying  to  the  Father  of  Lights  to  illuminate  cur  understandings  ? 
In  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with  Britain,  when  we  were  sensible  of  danger, 
we  had  daily  prayers  in  this  room  for  divine  protection.     Our  prayers,  sir, 
were  heard,  and  gi-aciously  answered."    lie  closed  by  saying,  "  The  longer 
I  live  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  the  truth  that  God  governs 
in  the  affairs  of  men,'''  and  then  moved  that  "  henceforth,  prayers,  im- 
ploring the  assistance  of  Heaven,  and  its  blessings  on  our  deliberations, 
be  held  in  this  Assembly  every  moi-ning  before  we  proceed  to  business." 
The  resolution  was  not  adopted.     On  a  memorandum  of  it,  Franklin 
wrote,  "  The  Convention,  except  three  or  four  members,  thought  prayers 
unnecessary." 

After  long  and  animated  debates,  the  Convention  referred  all  propositions, 
reports,  etc.,  which  had  been  agreed  to  from  time  to  time,  to  a  Committee  of 
Detail,  consistmg  of  Rutledge,  Randolph,  Gorham,  Ellsworth,"  and  Wilson. 
The  Convention  then  adjourned,  and  ten  days  afterward  [August  6,  1787]  it 
met,  and  that  committee  reported  a  rough  sketch  of  the  Constitution,  as  it  now 
stands.  Now,  again,  long  and  sometimes  angry  debates  were  had.  Amend- 
ments were  made,  and  all  were  referred  to  a  committee  for  final  revision. 
That  committee  submitted  the  following  resolution  on  the  12th  of  September, 
which  was  adopted  : 


'  Edmund  Randolph  submitted  a  plan  on  the  29th  of  May,  in  a  series  of  Resolutions,  which  was 
known  as  the  "  Virginia  Plan."  It  proposed  to  form  a  general  government,  composed  of  a  legislature, 
and  an  executive  and  judiciary  department;  a  revenue,  and  an  army  and  navy,  independent  of  the 
control  of  the  several  States;  to  have  power  to  conduct  war,  establish  peace,  and  make  treaties;  to 
have  ttie  exclusive  privilege  of  coining  money,  and  the  general  supervision  of  all  national  trans- 
actions. Upon  general  principles,  this  plan  was  highly  approved;  but  in  that  Convention  there 
were  many  ardent  and  pure  patriots,  who  looked  upon  the  preservation  of  the  State  sovereignties 
as  essential,  and  regarded  this  proposition  as  an  infringement  upon  State  Rights.  Mr.  Paterson 
also  submitted  a  plan  for  amending  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  It  proposed  to  enlarge  the 
powers  of  Congress,  but  left  its  resources  and  supplies  to  be  found  through  the  medium  of  the  State 
governments.  This  was  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  of  the  old  League — a  dependence  of  the 
general  government  upon  the  State  governments  for  its  vitality.  Other  propositions  were  submitted 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  most  inten.se  solicitude  was  felt  by  every  member.  Sulijects  of  the  most 
vital  interest  were  ably  discussed,  from  day  to  day ;  but  none  created  more  earnest  debate  than  a 
proposition  for  the  general  government  to  a.ssume  tlie  debts  of  the  States  contracted  in  providing 
means  for  carrying  on  the  war.  The  debts  of  the  several  States  were  unequal.  Those  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  South  Carolina  amounted  to  more  than  ten  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  while  the 
debts  of  all  the  other  States  did  not  extend,  in  the  aggregate,  to  fiiteen  millions.  Tliis  assumption 
was  finally  made,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-one  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  See 
page  370. 

''  Oliver  Ellsworth  was  one  of  the  soundest  men  in  the  Convention,  and  was  ever  one  of  the 
most  beloved  of  the  New  England  patriots  He  was  born  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  in  April,  1146. 
He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  and  at  Princeton,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  law  at  Hartford.  He  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  became  very  eminent  in  his 
profession.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1777,  and  in  1784  he  was  appointed 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Connecticut.  He  was  the  first  United  States  senator  from  Connect- 
icut, under  the  new  Constitution,  and  in  1796  he  was  appointed  Chief  .Tu«tice  o''t:'i;  Vi.itfl  SHtes, 
He  was  an  embassador  to  the  French  court  from  1799  to  1801.  He  died  iu  Novemner.  18Q».  ai. 
th  ■  age  of  sixty-two  years.     See  next  page. 
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"Resolved  unanimously,  That  tlie  said  report,  with  the  resolutions  and 
letters  accompanying  the  same,  be  transmitted  to  the  several  Legislatures,  in 
order  to  be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  in  each  State  by 
the  people  thereof,  in  conformity  to  the  resolves  of  the  Convention,  made  and 
provided,  in  that  case." 


^%u^,4i^ 


The  new  Constitution,  when  submitted  to  the  peoijle,"  found  many  and  able 
opposers.  State  supremacy,  sectional  interests,  radical  democracy,  all  had  nu- 
merous friends,  and  these  formed  the  phalanx  of  opposition.  All  the  persuasive 
eloquence  of  its  advocates,  with  pen  and  speech,  was  needed  to  convince  the 
people  of  its  superiority  to  the  Artidaa  of  Confederation^  and  the  necessity  for 
its  ratification.     Among  its  ablest  supporters  was  Alexander  Hamilton,'  whose 


'  The  Convention  agreed  to  the  revised  Constitution  on  the  1 5tli  of  September,  and  on  the  ntli 
it  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  all  tlie  States  then  present,  except  Randolpli,  Gerrv,  and 
Mason.  The  Constitution  was  submitted  to  Congress  on  the  28th,  and  that  body  sent  eopies  of  it 
to  all  the  State  Legislatures.  State  Conventions  werfl  then  called  to  consider  it;  and  more  than  a 
year  elapsed  before  the  requisite  number  of  States  had  ratified  it.  These  performed  that  act  in  the 
following  order:  Delaware,  Dec.  7,  1787;  Pennsylvania,  Dec.  12,  1787;  New  Jersey,  Dec.  18, 
1787;  Georgia,  Jan.  2,  1788;  Connecticut,  Jan.  9,  1788;  Massachusetts,  Feb.  6,  1788;  Maryland, 
April  28,  178S;  South  Carohn.a,  May  23,  1788;  New  Hampshire,  June  21,  1788;  Virginia,' June 
25,1788;  New  York,  July  2iJ,  1788;  North  Carohna,  Nov.  21,  1788;  Rhode  Island,  May  29, 
1790. 

"  Alexander  Hamilton  was  born  on  the  Island  of  Nevis,  British  'West  Indies,  in  January,  1757. 
Ho  was  of  Scotch  and  French  parentage.  lie  became  a  clerk  to  a  New  York  merchant  at  St 
Croi.x,  and  he  was  finally  brought  to  New  York  to  be  educated.  Ho  was  at  King's  (now  Columbia) 
College,  and  was  distinguished  as  a  good  speaker  and  writer,  while  yet  a  mere  lad.  When  the  Rev- 
olution broke  out,  he  espoused  the  Republican  cause,  entered  the  army,  became  Washington's  favor- 
ite aid  and  secretary,  and  was  an  efficient  officer  until  its  close.  He  made  the  law  his  profession, 
c-id,  as  an  able  financier,  he  waa  made  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  tlie  new  Const'tu- 
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pen  and  sword  had  been  identified  with  the  career  of  Washington  during  almost 
the  whole  War  for  Independence.  He  gave  to  its  advocacy  the  whole  weight  of 
his  character  and  power  of  his  genms :  and,  aided  by  Jay  and  Madison,  he  scat- 
tered broadcast  among  the  people,  those  able  papers  called  Th'  Federalist. 
These,  like  Paine's  Crisis,  stirred  the  masses ;  and  soon  eleven  StateSj  in  Con- 


vention assembled,  gave  the  National  Constitution  their  support,  and  ratified 
it.  Congress  then  fixed  the  time  for  choosing  electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
President,'  and  provided  for  the  organization  of  the  new  government.  On 
Wednesday,  the  4th  day  of  March,  1789,  the  old  Continental  Congress'  ex- 
pired, and  the  National  Con.stitution  became  the  organic  law  of  the 
Republic.  This  was  the  crowning  act  of  the  War  for  Independence,'  and 
then  the  United  States  of  America  commenced  their  glorious  career  as  a 
powerful  empire  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


tioQ.  He  was  shot  iu  a  duel,  by  Aaron  Burr,  iu  July,  1804,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven  years. 
His  widow,  daughter  of  General  Schuyler,  died  iu  November,  1854,  in  the  ninety-seventh  year  of 
her  age. 

'  These  are  men  elected  by  the  people  in  the  various  States,  to  meet  and  choose  a  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  .States.  Their  number  is  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  which  the  several  States  are  entitled.  So  the  people  do  not  vote  directly  for  the 
Chief  Magistrate.  Formerly,  the  man  who  received  tlie  highest  number  of  votes  was  declared  to 
be  President,  and  he  who  received  the  next  higliest  number  was  proclaimed  Vice-President.  Now 
these  ore  voted  for  as  distinct  candidates  for  separate  offices.  See  Article  II.  of  the  National  Con- 
stitution, Supplement.  The  first  electors  were  chosen  on  tlie  first  Wednesday  in  February,  1789.  The 
inauguration  of  the  first  President  did  nottatie  place  [pape  :iGG]  until  the  30th  of  April  following 

■'  Page  226. 

^  For  details  of  the  history,  biography,  scenery,  relics,  and  traditions  of  the  War  for  Independ- 
ence, see  Lossing's  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  tlie  Reoolution. 
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Congress  was  in  session  at  New  York  while  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia 
was  busy  in  preparing  the  National  Constitution.  During  that  time  it  disposed 
of  the  subject  of  organizing  a  Territorial  Government  for  the  vast  region  north- 
ward of  the  Ohio  River,  within  the  domain  of  the  United  States.'  On  the  11th 
of  July,  1787,  a  committee  of  Congress  reported  "  An  Ordinance  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  North-west  of  the  Ohio."     This 


report  embodied  a  bill,  whose  provisions  in  regard  to  personal  liberty  and  distri- 
bution of  property,  were  very  important.  It  contained  a  special  proviso  that 
the  estates  of  all  persons  dying  intestate,  in  the  territory,  should  be  equally 
divided  among  all  the  children,  or  next  of  kin  in  equal  degree,  thus  striking 
down  the  unjust  law  of  primogeniture,  and  asserting  a  more  republican  prin- 
ciple. The  bill,  also,  provided  and  declared,  that  "there  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the 
punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted."  This 
ordinance  was  adopted  on  the  13th,  after  adding  a  clause  relative  to  the  reclam- 
ation of  fugitives  from  labor,  similar  to  th.at  iucorporated  in  the  National  Con- 
stitution a  few  weeks  later." 

This  ordinance,  togetiier  with  the  fact  that  Indian  titles  to  seventeen  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  laud  in  that  region,  had  been  latelj  extinguished  by  treatj 


'  Page  390. 


'  See  tlie  National  Constitution,  Article  IV..  Section  2.  Clause  3, 
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with  several  of  the  dusky  trihes,'  caused  a  sudden  and  great  influx  of  immi- 
grants into  the  country  along  the  northern  banks  of  the  Ohio.  Manasseh  Cut- 
ler, Rufus  Putnam,  Winthrop  Sargent,  and  other  New  Englanders,  organized 
the  "  Ohio  Company,"'  and  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  a  tract  of  five 
millions  of  acres,  extending  along  the  Ohio  from  the  Muskingum  to  the  Scioto.'' 
A  similar  contract  was  entered  into  with  John  Cleves  Symmes,  of  New  Jersey, 
for  the  sale  of  two  millions  of  acres,  between  the  Great  and  Little  Miamis. 
These  were  the  first  steps  taken  toward  the  settlement  of  the  vast  North-ioesi 
Territory,  which  embraced  the  present  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mich- 
igan, and  Wisconsin.  It  was  estimated  that,  during  the  year  following  the 
organization  of  that  Territory  [1788],  full  twenty  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children  had  passed  down  the  Ohio  River,  to  become  settlers  upon  its  banks. 
Since,  then,  how  wonderful  has  been  the  progress  of  settlement  l>cyond  the 
Alleghanies  !  How  wide  and  deep  has  been  the  ever-flowing  tide  of  emigration 
thither!  The  original  thiuteen  States  have  new  [lbS3]  expanded  into 
TiiiRTT-EiGiiT,  and  vast  territories,  destined  to  become  numerous  other  States, 
are  rapidly  filling  with  people.' 


'  The  Six  Nations  [page  25],  the  Wyandots  [page  23],  the  Delawares  [page  20],  and  the 
Shawnees  [page  19]. 

^  Rufus  Putnam,  who  had  been  an  active  oEBcer  during  the  War  for  Independence,  was  one  of 
the  most  efficient  of  the  Ohio  settlers.  He  was  born  in  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  in  1738. 
He  entered  the  provincial  army  in  1157,  and  continued  in  service  during  the  remainder  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  He  entered  the  army  of  the  Revolution  in  1775,  and  at  near  tlie  close  of 
the  war,  lie  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general.  He  went  to  the  Ohio  country,  with  abcut  forty 
settlers,  in  1788.  They  pitched  tlieir  tents  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  River,  formed  a  settle- 
ment, and  called  it  Marietta.  Suspicious  of  the  Indians,  they  built  a  .stockade,  and  called  it  Canpus 
Martins.  In  1780,  President  Washington  commissioned  General  Putnam  Supreme  Judge  of  the  North- 
west Territory;  and  in  1792,  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier,  under  Wayne.  He  was  appointed  sur- 
veyor-general of  the  United  States  in  1796;  helped  to  frame  the  Constitution  of  Ohio  in  1802;  and 
then  retired  to  private  life.  Ho  died  at  Marietta  in  1824.  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years.  He  is 
called  the  Fatueh  uf  Ohio. 

3  The  following  table  gives  the  names,  in  alphabetical  order,  of  the  States  that  compose  the 
Republic,  at  this  time  [1883],  with  the  area  of  each  in  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1880: 


States.  Area             Population. 

Alabama .50,732  ....  1,203,50.5 

Arliaiisaa 52,198  ....  802,.52,5 

California  188,981  8C4,U94 

Colorado  104,500          ...  194.327 

Connecticut 4,750  632, 7tK) 

Delaware 8,180  14fi,B08 

Florida 59,248  ....  2(i9.493 

Georgia 58,000  ....  1,542,180 

Illinois ,55,410  ,.   .  3.677,871 

Indiana 33,809  ....  1,978,.301 

Iowa 55,045  ....  1,624,615 

Kansas 81.318  ....  996.096 

Kentucky 37,680  1,648,690 

bonisiana  41,346  939.946 

Maine .35,000  ...  648.9.36 

Maryland 11.124  ....  934.913 

Massachusetts 7,800  1, 783,08.5 

Michigan ...  56,451  ....  1,636.937 

Minnesota &3,531  ..  780,773 


States.  Abea.  Population. 

Mississippi 47,156        1,131,507 

Missouri 6.5,.350  ....  a,168,.380 

Nebraska 75,995  ...  452,402 

Nevada  8I,.53I  ....  63,266 

New  Hampshire 9,380        346.991 

New  Jersey 8,320  ....  1,131,116 

New  York 47,000  ....  5,083.871 

North  Carolina 50,704        1,399.7.50 

Ohio  30.964  ....  3,198,062 

Oregon     95,274  ....  174,768 

Pennsylvania  46,000        4,383,801 

Rhode  Island 1,306       276,.531 

Sou  111  Carolina 34,tl00        99.5,.577 

Tennessee 4.5,600        1,543,3.59 

Texas 874,356  ....  1,591,749 

Vermont 10,212  ....  333,386 

Viririnia  38,.352  ....  1,513,.565 

West  Virginia 23,000  ....  61S,4.57 

Wisconsin 53,934        1,315,497 

These 


There  are  also  eight  organized  Territories,  in  which  population  is  rapidly  increasing, 
are  Arizona,  Dakota,  Idaho,  IMontana,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wasliington.  and  Wyoming  Ter. 
The  aggregate  area  of  these  Territories  is  906,650  square  miles,  and  the  aggregate  population 
in  1880  was  586.819  ;  making  the  grand  total  of  tlie  area  of  the  Republic  3.002.018.  and  of 
population  50,155,783  ;  besides  these  there  is  the  District  of  Columbia,  an  Indian  Territory, 
and  Alaska. 
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■WASHIXGTdN'S   ADMINISTRATION. 
1789—1797. 

When  the  National  Constitution^  had 
received  the  approval  of  the  people,  and 
was  made  the  supreme  law  of  the  Repub- 
lic, all  minds  and  hearts  seemed  spontaneously  turned  toward  Washington  as 
the  best  man  to  perform  the  responsible  duties  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation. 
On  the  6th  of  April,  1789,  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  United  States  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  electors,'  and  John  Adams  was  made  Vice-President. 
The  journey  of  Washington  from  Mount  Vernon  to  New  York,  was  like  a 
triumphal  march.  He  had  scarcely  left  his  porter's  lodge,  when  he  was  met 
by  a  company  of  gentlemen  from  Alexandria,  who  escorted  him  to  that  town. 
Everywhere  the  people  gathered  to  see  him  as  he  passed  along  the  road.  Towns 
sent  out  committees  to  receive  him,  and  public  addresses  and  entertainments 


'  'We  have  observod  that  Gouverneur  Morris  wa.s  one  of  the  committee  to  make  the  final  revision 
of  the  Constitution.  The  committee  placed  it  in  his  han<is,  and  tliat  instrument,  in  language  and 
eeneral  arrangement,  is  the  work  of  that  eminent  man.  Gouverueur  Morris  was  born  near  New 
York,  in  1752.  He  was  a  lawyer,  ami  was  always  active  in  public  life.  In  1792  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  France,  and  after  his  return  he  was  a  legislator  for  many  years.     He  died  in  1816. 

^  Note  1,  page  361. 
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were  given  in  his  honor,  in  many  places.  IMilitia  companies  escorted  him  from 
place  to  place,  and  firing  of  cannons  and  ringing  of  bells,  announced  his  approach 
to  the  large  towns.  At  Trenton,  his  reception  was  peculiar  and  gratifying.  It 
was  arranged  by  the  ladies.  Over  Trenton  bridge  an  arch  was  thrown,  which 
was  adorned  with  laui-el  leaves  and  flowers  from  the  conservatories.     Upon  the 


crown,  and  formed  of  leaves  and  flowers,  were  the  words,  "  December  26, 
1776 ;"  '  and  on  the  sweep  beneatli  was  the  sentence,  also  formed  of  flowers  : 
"The  Defender  of  the  Mothers  will  be  the  Protector  of  the 
Daughters."  Beneath  that  arch  the  President  was  met  by  a  troupe  of 
females.  As  he  approached,  a  group  of  little  girls,  bearing  each  a  basket, 
commenced  strewing  flowers  in  the  road,  and  the  whole  company,  young  and 
old,  joined  in  singing  the  following  ode,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Governor 
Howell : 

"  Welcome,  miglity  chief,  once  more 

Welcome  to  tliia  grateful  shore. 

Now  no  mercenary  foe 

Aims  again  the  fatal  blow — 

Aims  at  Thee  the  fatal  blow. 

Virgins  fair  and  matrons  grave, 

Those  thy  conquering  arm  did  save, 

Build  for  thee  triumph.il  bowers — 

Strew  your  hero's  way  with  flowers  I" 

'  Page  262. 
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Washington  reached  New  York  on  the  23d  of  April,  1789.  On  the 
30th  he  appeared  upon  the  street-gallery  of  the  old  City  Hall'  in  New  York, 
and  there,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people  assembled  in 
front,  the  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  him  by  Chancellor  Livingston.' 


After  delivering  an  impressive  address  to  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, the  President  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  went  in  solemn  pro- 
oessicn  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  there  invoked  the  blessings  of  the  Supreme 
Ruler  upon  the  new  government  just  inaugurated. 

Men  were  never  called  upon  to  perform  duties  of  greater  responsibility,  than 
those  which  demanded  the  consideration  of  Washington  and  his  compeers.  The 
first  session  of  Congress'  was  chiefly  occupied  in  the  organization  of  the  new 
government,  and  in  the  elaborating  of  schemes  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
Republic.  The  earliest  efforts  of  that  body  were  directed  to  the  arrangement 
of  a  system  of  revenues,  in  order  to  adjust  and  regulate  the  wretched  financial 

'  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Custom  House,  comer  of  Wall  and  Broad-streets.  In  the 
picture  on  page  364,  a  correct  representation  of  its  street-gallery  is  given. 

"  One  of  the  committee  [note  2,  page  251]  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was 
horn  in  New  York  in  1147,  became  a  lawyer,  and  was  always  an  active  public  man.  He  was 
minister  to  France  in  1801,  when  he  purchased  Louisiana  for  the  United  States.  See  page  390.  He 
joined  Robert  Fultun  in  steamboat  experiments  [page  398j,  and  died  in  1813. 

"  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  elected  to  seats  for  two  years,  and  they 
usually  hold  two  sessions  or  sittings  during  that  time.  Each  full  term  is  called  a  Congress. 
There  are  usually  two  sessions  of  eacli  Congress,  botli  commencing  on  tlie  first  Monday  m  De- 
cember, and  the  last  ending  on  the  3d  of  March.     Senators  are  elected  by  the  Stale  Logislaiur,.-?. 
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affairs  of  the  country.'  This  subject  way  brought  forward  by  Madison,"  the 
tacitly  acknowledged  leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  two  days  after  the 
votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  had  been  counted.  Pursuant  to  his  sug- 
gestion.  tonnage  duties  were  levied,  and  also  a  tariff,  or  duties  upon  foreign 
goods  imported  into  the  United  States.  These  duties  were  made  favorable  to 
American  shipping.  This  was  the  commencement  of  our  present,  though  con- 
siderably modified,  revenue  system. 

Having  made  provision  for  the  collection  of  revenue,  Congress  next  turned 
its  attention  to  the  reorganization  of  the  executive  departments.  Three — Treas- 
ury, War,  and  Foreign  Affairs — were  created,  the  heads  of  which  were  to  be 
styled  secretaries,  instead  of  ministers,  as  in  Europe.  These  the  President 
might  appoint  or  dismiss  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  They  were  to 
constitute  a  cabinet  council,  always  ready  for  consultation  with  the  President, 
on  public  affairs,  and  bound  to  give  him  their  opinions  in  writing,  when 
required. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  take  a  brief  retrospective  view  of  the  progress  of 
legislative  action  concerning  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  from  the  close 
of  the  Revolution  until  the  time  in  question.  In  March,  1783,  the  younger 
Pitt"  proposed  in  the  British  Parliament,  a  scheme  for  the  temporary  regulation 
of  commercial  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Its 
chief  feature  was  the  free  admission  into  the  British  West  India  ports  of  American 
vessels  laden  with  the  products  of  American  industry — the  West  India  people, 
in  turn,  to  be  allowed  like  free  trade  with  the  United  States.  The  proposition 
was  rejected,  and  soon  an  order  went  forth  from  the  Privy  Council  for  the 
entire  exclusion  of  American  vessels  from  West  India  ports,  and  prohibiting  the 
importation  there  of  several  products  of  the  United  States,  even  in  British  bot- 
toms. Notwithstanding  this  unwise  and  narrow  policy  was  put  in  force,  Mr. 
Adams,  the  American  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  proposed,  in  1785, 
to  place  the  navigation  and  trade  between  all  the  dominions  of  the  British  crown 
and  all  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  upon  a  basis  of  perfect  reciprocity. 
This  generous  offer  was  not  only  declined,  but  the  minister  was  haughtily 
assured  that  no  other  would  be  entertained.  Whereupon  Mr.  Adams  imme- 
diately recommended  the  United  States  to  pass  navigation  acts  for  the  benefit 
of  their  commerce. 

Some  individual  States  attempted  to  legislate  upon  commercial  matters 
and  the  subject  of  duties  for  revenue,  but  their  efforts  were  comparatively 
fruitless.  The  importance  of  having  the  united  action  of  all  the  States,  in 
framing  general  navigation  laws,  was  clearly  perceived,  and  this  perception  was 
one  of  the  chief  causes  which  led  to  the  Convention  that  formed  the  Natioial 
Constitution."  The  new  government  was  inaugurated  in  due  time,  and,  as  w 
have  mentioned,  the  earliest  efforts  of  Congress,  under  the  new  order  of  things, 
were  the  consideration  of  schemes  fcr  imposing  discriminating  duties."     These 


Page  353. 

Note  1,  page  400. 


'  Note  5,  page  356. 
"  Page  355. 


'  Page  217. 
'  Page  3G6. 
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measures  immediately  opened  the  blind  eyes  of  British  legislators  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a  reciprocity  in  trade  between  the  two  countries.  They  saw  that  Amer- 
ican commerce  was  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  thirteen  distinct  legislative  bodies, 
as  under  the  old  Confederation,  nor  subject  to  the  control  of  the  king  and  his 
council.  They  perceived  that  its  interests  were  guarded  and  its  strength  nur- 
tured, by  a  central  power,  of  wonderful  energy,  and  soon  haughty  Britain 
became  the  suppliant.  Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  revenue  laws  by  Con- 
gress, a  committee  of  Parliament  propo.sed  to  ask  the  United  States  to  con- 
sent to  an  arrangement  precisely  the  same  as  tliat  suggested  by  Mr.  Adams, 
six  years  before,  which  was  so  scornfully  rejected.  The  proposition  was  met 
by  generous  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States ;  yet  it  was  not  until 
1816,  when  the  second  war  for  Independence'  bad  been  some  time  closed,  that 
reciprocity  treaties  fairly  regulated  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries. 

During  the  period  here  referred  to,  another  great  commercial  interest,  then 
in  embryo,  was  under  contemplation  and  discussion,  hy  a  few  men  of  forecast. 
It  was  that  of  the  production  of  Cotton.  Primarily  it  is  an  agricultural  inte- 
rest, but  now,  when  a  large  portion  of  the  cotton  used  in  Europe  is  grown 
ill  the  United  States,  it  has  become  a  great  commercial  interest.  Among  the  first 
and  most  powerful  advocates  of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  was  Tench  Coxe,'  of 
Phibidelpbia,  who,  as  early  as  1 V85,  when  he  was  only  thirty  years  of  age,  pub- 
lislied  the  fact  that  he  "felt  pleasing  convictions  that  the  United  States,  in  its 
extensive  regions  south  of  Anne  Arundel  and  Talbot  counties,  Maryland,  would 
certainly  become  a  great  cotton-producing  country."  And  while  the  National 
Convention  was  in  sessioninPhiladelpbia,in  l'787,^Mr.Co.xe<lelivcred  apowerful 
public  address  on  that  and  kind  red  subjects,  havingfor  bis  object  t  lie  establishment 
of  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  and  the  useful  arts.  Before 
that  time,  not  a  bale  of  cotton  had  ever  been  exported  from  the  United  States 
to  any  other  country,  and  no  planter  bad  adopted  its  cultivation,  as  a  "crop."' 
The  Senate  was  engaged  upon  the  important  matter  of  a  National  judiciary, 
wliile  the  Hou?9  was  employed  on  the  Revenue  bills.  A  plan,  embodied  in  a 
bill  drafted  by  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut,^  was,  after  several  amendments,  con- 
curred ill  by  l-oth  Houses.  By  its  pro\'isions,  a  national  judiciary  was  estab- 
lished, consisting  of  a  supreme  court,  having  one  chief  justice,  and  iive  associate 

'  Page  409. 

'  Teucli  Goxe  was  born  in  Pliilartelphia,  in  May,  1755,  and,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  the  text, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  cotton  culture.*  From  1787  until  his  death,  there  was 
never  an  important  industrial  movement  in  which  he  was  not  greatly  interested,  or  in  which  his 
name  did  not  appear  prominent.  In  1794,  while  he  was  the  Commissioner  of  Revenue,  at  Phila- 
delphia, he  published  a  large  octavo  volume,  containing  his  views,  as  expressed  in  speech  and 
writing,  on  the  subject  of  tlie  cotton  culture.  In  IStXi,  he  published  an  essay  on  naval  powei 
and  the  encouragement  of  manufactures.  The  following  year  he  published  an  essay  on  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton,  and  fi'om  time  to  time  thereafter,  he  wrote  and  published  his  views  on  these 
subjects.     He  died  in  July,  1824,  at  the  age  of  more  than  sixty-eight  years.     See  next  page. 

^  Page  :i56. 

'  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  entire  produce  of  cotton,  in  all  countries,  in  1791,  was  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety  millions  of  pounds,  and  tliat  the  United  States  produced  only  one  twenty-fifth  of 
the  entire  quantity.  In  the  years  I859-t>0,  the  ten  cotton-growing  States  of  tlie  Union  produced 
four  millions,  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  seventy  bales,  of  four 
hundred  pounds  each,  making  an  aggregate  of  l,S70.ti80,000  pounds.  The  whole  world  did  not 
produce  as  much  cotton  as  Ihis,  annually,  previous  to  the  year  1840.  '  Page  3U0. 
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justices,  who  were  to  hold  two  sessions  annually,  at  the  seat  of  the  National 
Government.'  Circuit  and  district  courts  were  also  established,  which  had  ju- 
risdiction over  certain  specified  cases.  Each  State  was  made  a  district,  as  were 
also  the  Territories  of  Kentucky'  and  Maine.  ■*     The  districts,  except  Kentucky 


and  Maine,  were  grouped  together  into  three  circuits.  An  appeal  from  these 
lower  courts  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  was  allowed,  as  to 
points  of  law,  in  all  civil  cases  when  the  matter  in  dispute  amounted  to  two 
thousand  dollars.  A  marshal  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  for  each 
district,  having  the  general  powers  of  a  sheriff,  who  was  to  attend  all  co?irt8, 
and  was  authorized  to  serve  all  processes.  A  district  attorney,  to  act  for  the 
United  States  in  all  cases  in  which  tlie  National  Government  might  be  inter- 
ested, was  also  to  be  appointed  for  each  district.  Such,  in  brief  outline,  and 
in  general  terms,  was  the  National  judiciary,  organized  at  the  commeucement 
of  the  Government,  and  still  in  force,  with  slight  modifications. 

The  next  business  of  importance  that  engaged  the  attention  of  Congress, 


'  John  Jay  [page  379]  of  New  York,  one  of  the  most  active  and  acute  lawyers  in  the  country 
was  apppointed  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States;  and  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia, 
was  made  Attorney-General.  Randolph  succeeded  Patrick  Henry  as  governor  of  Virginia,  in  1786, 
and  was  very  active  in  the  Convention  of  1787.  See  note  1,  page  359.  He  succeeded  Jefferson  a3 
Secretary  of  State,  and  died  in  1813.  John  Rutledge  [page  210],  of  South  Carolina ;  James  Wilson, 
of  Pennsylvania ;  William  Gushing,  of  Massachusetts ;  Robert  H.  Harrison,  of  Maryland ;  and  John 
Blair,  of  Virginia,  were  appointed  associtite  judges.  ^  Page  377.  '  Page  452. 
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was  the  proposed  .ameiKlm^nts  to  the  National  Const-tution,  made  hy  the  iiiinni-. 
ities  of  the  several  conventions  which  ratified  that  instrument.  This  subject 
was  brought  forward  bj  Madison,  in.  justice  to  these  minorities,  and  pursuant 
to  pledges  which  he  had  found  it  necessarj  to  give,  in  order  to  secure  its  ratifi- 
cation in  Virginia.  These  amounted,  in  the  aggregate,  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven,'  besides  separate  bills  of  rights  proposed  by  Virginia  and  New 
York.  Many  of  these  amendments  were  identical  in  spirit,  as,  for  example,  the 
nine  propositions  hj  Massachusetts  were  repeated  by  New  Hampshire.  And  it 
is  a  singular  fact,  that  of  all  the  proposed  amendments,  not  one,  judged  by  sub- 
sequent experience,  was  of  a  vital  character.  How  well  this  illustrates  the 
profound  wisdom  embodied  in  our  Constitution !  Sixteen  amendments  were 
finally  agreed  to  by  Congress,  ten  of  which  were  subsequently  ratified  by  the 
States,  and  became  a  part  of  the  Supreme  Law,"  After  a  session  of  almost 
six  months,  Congress  adjourned,'  on  the  29th  of  September  [1789],  and  Wash- 
ington, having  appointed  his  cabinet  council,^  made  a  brief  tour  through  the 
aorthern  and  eastern  States,  to  make  himself  better  acquainted  with  the  people 
md  their  resources.'' 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1790,  the  second  session  of  the  first  Congress  com- 
menced, daring  which  Alexander  Hamilton, °  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
jaade  some  of  those  able  financial  reports  which  established  the  general  line  of 
lational  policy  for  more  than  twenty  years.  On  his  recommendation,  the  gen- 
eral government  assumed  the  public  foreign  and  domestic  debt  incurred  by  the 
-ate  war,'  and  also  the  State  debts  contracted  during  that  period.  The  foreign 
debt,  including  interest,  due  to  France  and  to  private  lenders  in  Holland,  witb 
a  small  sum  to  Spain,  amounted  to  ^11,710,378.  The  domestic  debt,  regis- 
tered and  unregistered,  including  interest,  and  some  claims,  principally  the  out- 
standing  continental  money,^  amounted  to  $42,414,085.  Nearly  one  third  of 
.his  was  the  arrears  of  inteisest.     As  the  government  certificates,  continental 

'  Til?  minority  of  the  rcnnsylvania  Convention  proposed  14  ;  of  Massachusetts,  9 ;  of  Maryland, 
iS;  of  South  Carolina,  4;  of  New  Hampshire,  12;  of  Virginia,  20;  of  New  Tork,  32. 
'  See  Supplement. 

'  A  few  days  before  the  adjournment,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  requesting  the  President  of  the 
iJnited  Stntcs  to  recommend  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  and  praj'er,  to  be  observed  by  the  people 
jf  the  nation,  in  aclinowledgment  of  the  many  signal  Ihvors  of  the  Almighty,  in  permitting  them  to 
establish,  in  peace,  a  free  gove.'nmcnt. 

'  Alexander  Hamilton  was  appolw?''  Secretary  of  the  Treasur,  , 
Henry  Knox,  Secretary  of  War ;  and  Thomaa  Jefferson,  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  Jefferson  was  then  United  States  minister  at  the 
court  of  France,  and  did  not  enter  upon  his  duties  until  March,  1790. 
The  ofiBce  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  not  created  until  the  pres- 
idency of  Mr.  Adams.  Naval  affairs  were  under  the  control  of  tlie 
Secretary  of  War.  General  Kno.x  was  one  of  the  most  efBcieut 
officers  of  the  Revolution,  having,  from  the  beginning,  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  artillery.  He  entered  the  army  as  captain  of  artillery, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general.     Note  4,  page  350. 

'  Washington  was  everywhere  received  with  great  honors ;  and 

Trumbull,  author  of  APFingal,  wrote  to  his  friend,  Oliver  Wolcott. 

GENERAL  KNOX.  "We  have  gone  through  all  the  popish  grades  of  worship;  and  the 

President  returns  all  fragrant  with  the  odor  of  incense." 
Jfoto  2,  page  360 

Note  2.  page  253.     In  that  note  the  amount  given  is  the  principal,  without  the  interest 
Page  24 L 
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bills,  and  other  evidences  of  debt,  were  now  held  chiefly  by  speculators,  who 
had  purchased  them  at  reduced  rates,  the  idea  had  been  put  forth  by  prominent 
men,  that  it  would  be  proper  and  expedient  to  apply  a  scale  of  depreciation,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  paper  money  toward  the  close  of  the  war, '  in  liquidating  these 
claims.  But  Hamilton  opposed  it  as  dishonest  and  impolitic,  arguing,  in  sup- 
port of  the  latter  objection,  that  public  credit  was  essential  to  the  new  Federal 
Government.  He  therefore  urged  that  all  the  debts  of  the  government  should 
be  met  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract.  He  proposed  the  funding  of  the 
public  debt,  in  a  fair  and  economical  way,  by  which  the  public  creditors  should 
receive  their  promised  six  per  cent,  interest,  until  the  Government  should  bo 
able  to  pay  the  principal,  the  Secretary  assuming  that,  in  five  years,  the 
United  States  might  effect  loans  at  five,  and  even  at  four  per  cent.,  with  which 
these  claims  might  be  liquidated.  He  proposed  to  have  the  proceeds  of  the 
post-office"  as  a  sinking  fund,  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  debt.  After 
much  debate,  the  propositions  of  Hamilton,  in  general,  were  agreed  to  by  Con- 
gress, on  the  9th  of  March,  1790.'  A  system  of  revenue  from  imposts  and 
internal  excise,  proposed  by  Hamilton,  was  also  adopted.  A  petition  from 
the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  presented  on  the  11th  of  February,  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  caused  long,  and,  sometimes,  acrimonious  debates.  An  a«t 
was  also  passed,  during  this  session,  making  the  District  of  Columbia  the  per- 
manent seat  of  the  National  Government,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years  from  that 
date. 

The  First  Congress  commenced  its  third  session'  in  December,  1790,  and 
before  its  close,  measures  were  adopted  which  laid  the  foundations  of  public 
credit  and  national  prosperity,  deep  and  abiding.  During  the  two  years  in 
which  the  new  government  had  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  organization,  a 
competent  revenue  had  been  provided  for ;  the  public  debt,  national  and  State, 
had  been  funded,  and  the  interest  thereon  had  been  provided  for ;  a  national 
judiciary,  wise  in  all  its  features,  had  been  established ;  and  the  nation,  in 
its  own  estimation  and  that  of  other  States  of  the  world,  had  taken  a  proud 
position  in  the  great  political  family.  North  Carolina  [Nov.  21,  1789]  and 
Rhode  Island  [Miiy  29,  1790],  had  already  become  members  of  the  Natiounl 
Union,  byratifying  the  Constitution  ;*and  during  this  session,  Vermont' had  been 
admitted  [February  18,  1791]  as  a  State.  Settlements  were  now  rapidly 
spreailing  beyond  the  Alleghanies,'  and  the  subject  of  territorial  organizations 

'  Note  3,  page  245.  '  Page  3T3. 

=  The  President  was  authorized  to  borrow  $12,000,000,  if  necessary,  to  pay  off  the  foreign  debt; 
and  a  new  loan  was  to  be  opened,  payable  in  certificates,  of  the  domestic  debt,  at  their  par  value, 
and  in  continental  bills  of  credit,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  for  one.  Congress  also  authorized  an 
additional  loan,  payable  in  certificates  of  the  State  debts,  to  the  amount  of  $21,500,000.  These 
certificates  were  those  whicli  had  been  issued  for  services  or  supplies,  during  the  war.  A  ne\v 
board  of  commissioners  was  appointed,  with  full  power  to  settle  all  claims  on  general  principles  of 
equity.  •  Note  3,  page  366.  '  Page  360. 

'  Vermont  was  originally  called  ■  the  Neio  Hampshire  Grants,  and  was  claimed  by  both  New 
York  and  New  Hampshire.  In  1777,  the  people  met  in  convention,  and  proclaimed  the  territory 
an  independent  State.  After  purchasing  the  claims  of  New  York  for  $30,000,  it  was  admitted  into 
the  Union. 

'  The  first  census,  or  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  was  completed  in 
1791.     The  number  of  all  sexes  and  colors,  was  3,929,000.     The  number  of  slaves  was  695,000. 
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was  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  Congress.  Already  the  North-ivestern 
Territory,  as  we  have  seen,'  had  been  established  [July,  1787J,  and  Tennessee 
had  been  constituted  [March  26,  1790]  the  Territory  South-icest  of  the  Ohio.'' 

The  subject  of  a  national  currency  early  engaged  the  attention  of  Congress, 
ind  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session  of  the  First  Congress,  a  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  bank  was  introduced  into  the  Senate,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestion  and  plan  of  Hamilton.  At  that  time  the  whole  bank- 
ing capital  in  the  United  States  was  only  $2,000,000,  invested  iu  the  Bank  of 
North  America,  at  Philadelphia,  established  by  Robert  Morris  f  the  Bank  of 
Neic  York,  in  New  York  city,  and  the  Bank  of  Massachusetts,  in  Boston. 
The  charter  was  limited  to  twenty  years  ;  its  location  was  to  be  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  its  management  to  be  intrusted  to  twenty-five  directors. 
Although  chartered  in  January,  1791,  the  National  Bank  did  not  commence 
its  operations,  in  corporate  form,  until  in  February,  1794,  when  it  began  with 
a  capital  of  $10,000,000. 

Early  in  the  first  session  of  the  second  Congress,  the  important  subject  of 
a  national  mint  received  the  attention  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  That 
subject  had  been  frequently  discussed.  As  early  as  1782,  the  topic  of  coins 
and  currency  had  been  presented  to  the  Continental  Congress,  by  Gouverneur 
Morris,  in  an  able  report,  written  at  the  request  of  Robert  Morris.  In  1784, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  submitted 
a  report,  agreeing  with  Morris  in  regard  to  a  decimal  system,  but  entirely  dis- 
agreeing with  him  in  the  details.  <  He  proposed  to  strike  four  coins,  namely, 
a  golden  piece  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars ;  a  dollar,  in  silver  ;  a  tenth  of  a  dol- 
lar, in  silver;  and  a  hundredth  of  a  dollar,  in  copper.  In  1785,  Congress 
adopted  Mr.  Jefferson's  report,  and  made  legal  provision,  the  following  year, 
for  a  coinage  upon  that  basis.  This  was  the  origin  of  our  cent,  dime,  dollar, 
and  ear/le.  Already  several  of  the  States  had  issued  copper  coins  f  but  the 
National  Constitution  vested  the  right  of  coinage  solely  in  the  General  Govern- 
ment. Tlie  establishment  of  a  Mint  was  delayed,  however,  and  no  special  action 
in  that  <lireetion  was  taken  until  1790,  when  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of 

'  rage  .302. 

^  The  subject  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  has  always  been  one  of  interest.  The 
first  act  of  Congrc'S.'f,  on  the  subject  of  Umited  sales,  was  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  proposed  by 
Hamilton,  in  1790,  which  provided  in  some  degree  for  the  protection  of  small  purchasers.  Previous 
to  that,  not  less  than  a  tract  of  four  thousand  acres  could  be  purchased.  This  was  calculated  to 
make  labor  subservient  to  wealth,  iu  new  settlements.  Hamilton's  scheme  was  highly  approved. 
Tlie  minimum  price  of  public  land,  previous  to  1800,  was  two  dollars  per  acre  ;  since  then,  one  dol- 
lar and  twenty-five  cents.  Tlie  extent  of  the  public  domain  has  greatly  increased,  by  accessions, 
within  a  few  years.  At  the  close  of  1855,  there  remained  unsold  about  96,000,000  of  acres  of  sur- 
veyed public  domain,  and  of  the  unsurveved,  about  136,000,000  of  acres,  worth,  in  the  aggregate, 
about  $27(5.000,000.  Since  then  n«arly  200,000,000  acres  have  been  granted  for  the  aiil  of 
various  enterprises,  notably  for  the  construction  of  15,000  miles  of  railway. 

"  Xote  3,  page  363. 

■*  Morris  attempted  to  harmonize  the  moneys  of  all  the  States.     Starting  with  an  asortained 
fraction  as  an  unit,  for  a  divisor,  he  proposed  the  following  table  of  moneys : 
Ten  units  to  be  equal  to  one  penny. 
Ten  ponce  to  one  bill. 

Ten  bills  one  dollar  (or  about  seventy-five  cents  of  our  currency). 
Ten  dollars  one  crown. 

'  Note  4,  page  122. 
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State,  urged  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of  Congress.  Still  thei-e  was  delaj, 
until  on  the  2d  of  April,  1792,  laws  were  enacted  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Mint.  During  three  years  from  that  time,  its  operations  vrere  cliiefly  experi- 
mental, at'l  long  debates  were  had  concerning  the  devices  for  the  new  coins.' 
The  Mint  was  finally  put  into  full  operation,  in  1795 '*  and  has  continued  to 
increase  in  its  issues  of  coin,  ever  since." 

A  bill  for  the  organization  of  a  post-oiSce  system,  was  passed  during  the 
Slime  session  that  measures  were  adopted  for  the  establishment  of  a  Mint.  Very 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress,  a  letter 
was  received  from  Ebenezer  Hazzard  [July  17,  1789],  then  postmaster-general 
under  the  old  Confederation,  suggesting  the  importance  of  some  new  regula- 
tions for  that  department.  A  bill  for  the  temporary  establishment  of  the  post 
office  was  passed  soon  afterward.  The  subject  was  brought  up,  from  time  to 
time,  until  the  present  system  was  organized  in  1792.  Tlie  postmaster-general 
was  not  mide  a  cabinet  ofiicer  until  the  first  year  [1829]  of  President  Jack- 
son's administration.'' 

British  agents  on  the  north-western  frontier  continued  to  tamper  with  the 
Indians,  and  excite  them  to  hostilities  against  the  United  States,  for  several 
years  after  the  peace  of  1783."  And,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  the 
British  held  possession  of  western  posts  belonging  to  the  United  States.  These 
facts  caused  a  prevalent  belief  that  the  British  government  yet  hoped  for  an 
opportunity  to  bring  the  new  Republic  back  to  colonial  dependence.  The  pub- 
lic mind  in  America  became  excited,  and  the  fact,  that  Sir  John  Johnston'  was 
the  British  Indian  agent  on  that  frontier,  and  Sir  Guy  Carleton  (then  Lord 
Dorchester)  was  again  governor  of  Canada,'  strengthened  that  opinion  and 
apprehension.  Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1790,  the  fostered  discontents  of  the 
Indians  were  developed  into  open  hostilities.  Attempts  at  pacific  arrangements 
were  fruitless,  and  General  Ilarmer  was  sent  into  the  Indian  country  north  of 
the  present  Cincinnati,  with  quite  a  strong  force,  to  desolate  their  villages  and 


'  The  Senate  proposed  the  head  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  who  should  occupy  the 
dmir  at  the  time  of  the  coinage.  In  the  House,  the  head  of  Liberty  was  suggested,  as  being  less 
aristocratic  than  that  of  the  President — having  less  the  stamp  of  royalty.  The  liead  of  Liberty  was 
liQally  adopted. 

"  The  first  mint  was  located  in  Philadelpliia,  and  remained  the  sole  issuer  of  coin,  in  the  United 
States,  until  1835,  when  a  branch  was  established  in  each  of  the  States  of  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Louisiana — in  Charlotte,  Dahlonega,  and  New  Orleans.  These  three  branches  went  into  oper- 
ation in  the  years  1837-38. 

''  From  1793  to  1795,  inclusive,  the  value  of  the  whole  issue  was  less  than  half  a  million  o! 
dollars.  Previous  to  the  year  1830,  almost  the  entire  supply  of  gold  for  our  coinage  was  (ui. 
nished  by  foreign  countries.  North  Carolina  was  the  first  State  of  tlie  Union  that  sent  gold  to 
the  Mint  from  its  mines.  Since  then,  almost  every  Slate  lias  made  contributions,  some  very 
small  Durinn-  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  June,  1S61,  when  the  Civil  War  was  kindling,  the  value 
of  the  entire  issue  of  coin,  by  the  Government  Jlint  and  its  branches,  was  $84,000,000.  The 
discovery  of  gold  in  California,  in  1848.  opened  an  immense  treasury,  and,  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  that  was  the  only  great  gold  producing  region  within  the  Republic.  Of  the  entire 
amount  ot  gold,  from  domestic  mines,  deposited  in  the  Mint  up  to  I860,  valued  at  $489,311,000, 
$469,406,003  was  sent  from  California.     Adjacent  territories  are  now  [188'i]  yielding  largely. 

*  Page  459.  The  operations  of  tlie  post-office  department  increased  very  rapidly  year  after 
year.  In  1795,  the  number  of  post-office  routes  was  45:i ;  over  13.207  miles  of  travel.  The 
revenue  of  the  depr.rtment  was  $160,620.  When  the  Civil  War  began,  in  ISUI,  the  number  of 
routes  was  about  9,000 ;  the  number  of  miles  traveled,  full  260,000;  and  the  revenue  nearJv 
ii.000,000.  "  Page  348.  =  Note  2,  page  278.  '  Page  240. 
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crops,  as  Sullivan  did  those  of  the  Senecas  in  1779."  In  this  he  succeeded,  but 
in  two  battles  [Oct.  17  and  22,  1790J,  near  the  present  village  of  Fort  Wayne, 
in  Indiana,  he  was  defeated,  with  coiisidorable  loss.  The  following  year,  an 
■j.xpeditiou  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  under  General  Scott,  marched  against  the 
Indians  on  the  Wabash.  General  Wilkinson  led  a  second  expedition  against 
them,  in  July  following,  and  in  September,  General  St.  Clair,'  then  governor 
of  the  North-west  Territory,  marched  into  the  Indian  country,  with  two  thou- 
sand m'^n.  While  in  camp  near  the  northern  line  of  Darke  county,  Ohio,  on 
the  borders  of  Indiana,  he  was  surprised  and  defeated  [Kor.  4,  1791]  by  the 
Indians,  with  a  loss  of  about  nine  hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded. 

The  defeat  of  St.  Clair  produced  great  alarm  on  the  whole  north-western 
frontier.  Even  the  people  of  Pittsburg'  did  not  feel  secure,  and  the  border 
settlers  called  loudly  for  help.  Fortunately  the  Indians  did  not  follow  up  the 
advantage  they  had  gained,  and  for  a  while  hostilities  ceased.  Commissioners 
were  appointed  to  treat  with  them,  but  through  the  interference  of  British 
officials,  their  negotiations  were  fruitless.  General  Wayne'  had  been  aj)pointed, 
in  the  mean  while,  to  succeed  St.  Clair  in  military  command,  and  apprehend- 
ing that  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  would  be  followed  by  an  immediate 
attack  upon  the  frontier  settlements,  he  marched  into  the  Indian  country  in  the 
autumn  of  1793.  He  spent  the  winter  at  Greenville,'  near  the  place  of  St. 
Clair"s  defeat,  where  he  built  Fort  Recovery.  The  following  summer  [1704] 
he  pushed  forward  to  the  Maumee  River,  and  built  Fort  Defiance ;"  and  on  the 
St.  Mary"s  he  erected  Fort  Adams  as  an  intermediate  post.  On  the  16th  of 
August  he  went  down  the  Maumee,  with  three  thousand  men,  and  not  far  from 
the  present  Maumee  City,'  he  fought  and  defeated  the  Indians,  on  the  20th  of 
the  same  month.  He  then  laid  waste  their  country,  and  after  a  successful 
campaign  of  about  ninety  days,  he  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Greenville. 
There,  the  following  year,  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  western  tribes,  in  all 
about  eleven  hundred,  met  [August  3,  1795]  commissioners  of  the  United 
States,  made  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  ceded  to  the  latter  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
the  present  States  of  Michigan"  and  Indiana.  After  that,  the  United  States 
had  very  little  trouble  with  the  western  Indians  until  just  before  the  breaking 
outofthe  war  of  1812-15." 

Party  spirit,  which  had  been  engendered  during  the  discussions  of  the 
National  Constitution,'"  gradually  assumed  distinct  forms,  and  during  the  second 
session  of  the  second  Congress,  it  became  rampant  among  the  people,  as  well  as 
in  the  national  legislature.  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  the  heads  of  distinct 
departments"  in  Washington's  cabinet,  differed  materially  concerning  important 
public  measures,  and  then,  under  the  respective  leadership  of  those  statesmen, 


'  Page  304.         '  Page  276.         »  Page  205.         *  Page  298.         '  In  Darke  county,  Ohio. 

"  At  the  junction  of  the  Au  Glaize  with  the  Maumee  River,  in  the  south-east  part  of  WiUiam-s 
countv,  Ohio.  . 

'  In  the  town  of  Wayneseeld.  Tlie  British  then  occupied  a  fort  at  the  Maumee  Kapid3, 
near  by. 

'  The  British  held  possession  of  Detroit,  and  nearly  all  Michigan,  until  1790.     See  page  380. 

»  Page  409.  "  Page  360.  "  Page  36T. 


Wayne's  Pkfeat  op  the  Indians. 
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were  drawn  those  lines  of  party  distinction  known  as  Federalist  and  Repub- 
lican., which  continued  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  Federalist  party  was 
composed  of  those  who  favored  great  concentration  of  power  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment. The  Re}ji(blicaiis,  on  the  contrary,  were  for  diffusing  power  among 
the  people.  Here  were  antagonistic  points  of  great  difference,  and  the  warfare 
between  the  parties  was  acrimonious  in  the  exti-eme. 

During  the  summer  of  1792,  very  little  of  public  intei-est  occurred,  except 
the  admission  [June  1]  of  Kentucky'  into  the  Union,  but  the  marshalling  of 
forces  for  the  presidential  election,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  autumn. 
Washington  yearned  for  the  quiet  of  private  life,  and  had  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  withdraw  from  public  station  on  the  expiration  of  his  presidential 
term;  but  it  was  made  evident  to  his  mind,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  desired  his  continuance  in  office,  and  that  the  public  safety  demanded 
it.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  consented  to  be  a  candidate,  and  he  and 
Adams  were  re-elected  by  large  majorities. 

Yet  the  Republican  party  was  daily  gaining  strength,  partly  from  develop- 
ments within  the  body  politic  of  the  United  States,  and  partly  from  events  then 
transpiring  in  Europe.  A  bloody  revolution  was  in  progress  in  France.  The 
people  there  had  abolished  monarchy,  and  murdered  their  king,  and  the  new 
Republic  in  name  (a  political  chaos  in  reality),  having  the  avowed  sympathies 
of  the  Republican  party  in  America,'  sent  M.  Genet''  as  its  minister  to  the 
United  States,  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  American  people.  The  French 
Republic  had  declared  war  against  England,  Spain,  and  Holland,  and  needed 
transatlantic  assistance.  Remembering  the  recent  alliance,'  and  sympathizing 
with  all  efforts  for  popular  freedom,  the  Republican  party  here,  and  also  many 
of  the  Federalists,  received  Genet  (who  arrived  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
in  April,  1793)  with  open  arms,  and  espoused  his  cause. 

But  Genet's  zeal  outstripped  his  prudence,  and  defeated  his  plans.  AVith- 
out  waiting  for  an  expression  of  opinions  or  intentions  from  the  government  of 
the  United  Spates,  he  began  to  fit  out  privateers''  in  our  ports,  to  depredate 
upon  English,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  property ;°  and  when  Washington  prudently 
issued  [May  9,  1793]  a  proclamation,  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty  and  the  inter- 

'  Kentucky,  which  had  been  settled  chiefly  by  Virginians,  and  was  claimed  as  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  that  State,  was  now  erected  into  a  sovereign  member  of  the  confederation.  Its  first 
settlement,  as  we  have  seen  [note  2,  page  300],  was  at  Boonesboro',  by  Daniel  Boone,  in  1775. 

^  There  was  a  general  burst  of  enthusiasm  in  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  advent  of  Liberty  in  France,  and  public  demonstrations  of  it  were  made  in  several  places.  In 
Boston,  an  ox,  roasted  whole,  was  placed  upon  a  car  drawn  by  sixteen  liorses,  and  with  the  Amer- 
ican and  French  Hags  displayed  from  its  horns,  was  paraded  tlirough  the  streets,  followed  by  carts, 
bearing  bread  and  two  hogsheads  of  punch,  which  were  distributed  among  the  people.  A  civic 
feast  was  held  at  Faneuil  Hall,  over  which  Samuel  Adams  [note  1,  page  221]  presided.  la  Phil- 
adi'lphia  the  anniversary  of  the  French  alliance  [page  283]  was  celebrated  by  a  pubUc  dinner,  at 
wliich  General  Mifflin  [page  352]  presided ;  and  in  other  places  festivals  were  held. 

Edmund  Charles  Genet  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  public  man  in  France.  He  married,  in 
this  country,  a  daughter  of  Governor  George  Clinton  [note  5.  page  350],  and  remained  in  the 
United  States.     He  died  at  Greenbush,  opposite  Albany,  in  1834,  aged  about  seventy-two  years. 

*  Page  283.  ^  "  5  Note  1,  page  246. 

These  cruisers  brought  captured  vessels  into  our  ports,  and  French  consuls  actually  held 
courts  of  admiralty,  and  authorized  the  sale  of  the  prizes.  All  this  was  done  before  Genet  was 
recognized  as  a  minister  by  the  American  government. 
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est  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality  toward  the 
contending  powers  of  Europe,  Genet  persisted,  and  tried  to  excite  hostility 
between  our  people  and  their  government.  Washington  finally  requested  and 
obtained  his  recal,  and  Fauchet,  who  succeeded  him  in  1794,  was  instructed  to 
assure  the  President  that  the  French  government  disapproved  of  Genets  con- 
duct. No  doubt  the  prudence  and  firmness  of  Washington,  at  this  time,  saved 
our  Republic  from  utter  ruin. 

A  popular  outbreak  in  western  Pennsylvania,  known  in  history  as  The 
Whiskey  Insurrection,  gave  the  new  government  much  trouble  in  1794.  An 
excise  law,  passed  in  1791,  which  imposed  duties  on  domestic  distilled  liquors, 
was  very  unpopular.  A  new  act,  passed  in  the  spring  of  1794,  was  equally 
unpopular :  and  when,  soon  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  officers  were 
sent  to  enforce  it  in  the  western  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  they  were  resisted 
by  the  people,  in  arms.  The  insurrection  became  general  thi-oughout  all  that 
region,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsl)urg  many  outrages  were  committed. 
Buildings  were  burned,  mails  were  robbed,  and  government  officers  were  in- 
sulted and  abused.  At  one  time  there  were  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
insui'gents  under  arms.  The  local  militia  would  have  been  utterly  impotent  to 
restore  order,  if  their  aid  had  been  given.  Indeed,  most  of  the  militia  assem- 
bled in  response  to  a  call  made  by  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents,  and  these  com- 
posed a  large  portion  of  the  "  rebels."  The  insurgent  spirit  extended  into  the 
border  counties  of  Virginia ;  and  the  President  and  his  cabinet,  perceiving,  with 
alarm,  this  imitation  of  the  lawlessness  of  French  politics,  took  immediate  steps 
to  crush  the  growing  hydra.  The  President  first  issued  two  proclamations 
[August  7,  and  September  25],  but  without  effect.  After  due  consideration, 
and  the  exhaustion  of  all  peaceable  means,  he  ordered  out  a  large  body  of  the 
militia  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  who  marched  to 
the  insurgent  district,  in  October  [1794],  under  the  command  of  General 
Ilenry  Lee,  then  governor  of  Virginia.'  This  last  argument  was  effectual ;  and 
soon  this  insurrection,  like  that  of  Shays's,  of  Massachusetts,  some  years 
enrlier,-  which  threatened  the  stability  of  the  National  Government,  was 
allayed. 

Another  cloud  was  now  rising  in  the  political  horizon.  While  these  inter- 
nal commotions  were  disturbing  the  public  tranquillity,  a  bitter  feeling  was 
growing  up  between  the  American  and  British  governments.  Each  accused 
the  other  of  infractions  of  the  treaty  of  1783,^  and  the  disputes,  daily  assuming 
a  more  bitter  tone,  threatened  to  involve  the  two  nations  in  another  war.  The 
Americans  complained  that  no  indemnification  had  been  made  for  negroes  car- 
ried away  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  ;*  that  the  British  held  military  posts 
on  their  frontiers,  contrary  to  the  treaty;'  that  British  emissaries  had  excited 
the  hostility  of  the  Indians ;°  and  that,  to  retaliate  on  France,  the  English  had 

'  Page  333.  '  Pafro  S.'JS.  =  Page  348. 

'  During  the  last  two  years  of  the  war  in  the  CaroUnas  and  Georgia,  and  at  the  final  evacua- 
tion, the  British  plundered  many  plantations,  and  sold  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies. 

'  Note  8,  page  374.  •  Page  373. 
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capturer]  our  neutral  vessels,  and  impressed  our  seamen  into  vue  British  service/ 
The  British  complained  that  stipulations  concerning  the  property  of  loyalists,' 
and  also  in  relation  to  debts  contracted  in  England  before  the  Revolution,  had 
not  besn  complied  with.  In  order  to  avert  an  event  so  very  undesirable  as 
a  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  President  proposed  to  send  a  special  envoy  to  the 
r'tish  court,  in  hopes  of  bringing  to  an  nniicable  settlement,  all  matters  in 
■^pute  between  tlie  two  governments.    Tlie  A'  atioiial  Legislature  approved  of  it 


M^mA 


and  on  the  19th  of  April,  1794,  John  Jay'  was  appointed  an  envoy  extraordi- 
nary for  the  purpose. 

The  special  minister  of  the  United  States  was  received  with  great  courtesy 
m  England,  where  he  arrived  in  June ;  and  he  negotiated  a  treaty  which,  at  the 
time,  was  not  very  satisfactory  to  a  large  portion  of  his  countrymen.  It  hon- 
estly provided  for  the  collection  of  debts  here,  by  British  creditors,  which  had 


'  This  practice  was  one  of  the  causes  which  finally  produced  a  war  between  the  two  nations, 
in  1812.     See  page  4n9. 

'  The  loyalists,  or  Tories  [note  4,  page  226],  who  had  fled  from  the  country  during  the  prog- 
ress, or  at  the  close  of  the  War  for  Independence,  and  \%  liose  property  had  been  confiscated, 
endeavoured  to  regain  their  estates,  and  also  indemnity  for  their  other  losses.  The  British  govern- 
ment finally  paid  to  these  sufferers  more  than  $15,000,000. 

'  John  Jay  was  a  descendant  of  a  Huguenot  family  [page  49],  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1745.  He  was  early  in  tlie  ranlvs  of  active  patriots,  and  rendered  very  important  ser\'icea 
during  the  Revolution  After  the  war  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  our  countrymen  in  laving 
the  founilalions  of  our  National  Government,  and  of  establi.'<hing  tlie  civil  government  of  his 
native  State,  of  which  he  was  chief  magistrate  at  one  time.  He  retired  from  public  life  in  1801 
and  died  in  1829,  at  tlie  age  of  eighty-four  years.  His  residence  u-aa  at  Bedford,  Westchester 
county.  New  York. 
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been  contracted  before  the  Revolution,  but  it  procured  no  redress  for  those  who 
had  lost  negroes.  It  secured  indemnity  for  unlawful  captures  on  the  seas,  and 
the  evacuation  of  the  forts  on  the  frontiers  (yet  held  by  the  British),  by  the  1st 
Df  June,  1796.     In  order  to  secure  certain  points  of  great  importance,  Jay  was 


compelled  to  yield  others;  and  he  finally  signed  a  treaty,  defective,  in  some 
things,  and  objectionable  in  others,  but  the  best  that  could  then  be  obtained. 
The  treaty  gave  rise  to  violent  debates  in  Congress,'  and  in  State  Legislatures, 
but  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  the  24th  of  June,  1795."     The  wisdom, 

'  The  debates,  on  that  occasion,  developed  talent  of  the  highest  order,  and  present  a  memorable 
epoch  in  the  history  of  American  politics  and  statesmanship.  Albert  Gallatin  then  established 
his  title  to  the  leadership  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  while  Fisher  Ames,  in  a 
speech  of  wonderful  power,  in  favor  of  the  treaty  and  the  Administration,  won  for  himself  the 
laurels  of  an  unrivaled  orator.  He  was  then  in  feeble  health ;  and  when  he  arose  to  speak,  tliin 
and  pale,  he  could  hardly  support  himself  on  his  feet,  and  his  voice  was  feeble.  Strength  seemed 
to  come  as  he  warmed  with  the  subject,  and  his  eloquence  and  wisdom  poured  forth  as  from  a 
mighty  and  inexhaustible  fountain.  So  powerfiil  was  his  speccli,  that  a  member  opposed  to  him 
moved  that  the  question  on  which  he  had  spoken  should  he  postponed  imtil  the  next  day,  "  that 
they  should  not  act  imder  the  influence  of  an  excitement  of  which  their  cnlm  judgment  might  not 
approve."  In  aliusion  to  this  speech,  John  Adams  bluntly  said:  "There  wasn't  a  dry  eye  in  the 
House,  except  some  of  the  jackasses  that  occasioned  the  necessity  of  the  oratory."  Fisher  Anies 
was  born  in  Dedhara,  Massachusetts,  in  April,  1756.  His  health  was  delicate  from  infancy.  He 
was  so  precocious  that  he  commenced  the  study  of  Latin  when  six  years  of  age,  and  was  admitted 
to  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of  twelve.  He  chose  the  law  for  a  profession,  and  soon  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  bar  in  his  native  district.  He  was  a  warm  advocate  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  He 
was  the  first  representative  of  liis  district  in  the  National  Congress.  He  died  on  the  4tli  nt 
July,  1808,  at  the  age  of  forty-eiglit  years. 

''  Great  Excitement  succeeded.    In  seven  J  cities  mobs  tlireateued  personal  violence  to  the  sup 
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and  policy,  and  true  patriotism  of  Mr.  Jay  were  soon  made  manifest.  In  Oc- 
tober following,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Spain,  by  which  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  Spanish  territories  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  the  United  States, 
were  defined.  That  treaty  also  secured  to  the  United  States  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  use  of  New  Orleans,  as  a  port,  for  ten  years. 

As  soon  as  one  excitement  was  fairly  allayed,  causes  for  others  appeared ; 
and  during  the  whole  time  of  Washington's  administration  of  eight  years,  when 
the  policy  of  the  new  government  had  to  be  established,  and  its  machinery  put 
in  operation,  the  greatest  wisdom,  circumspection,  and  conservative  action,  on 
the  part  of  officials,  were  continually  demanded.  Difficulties  appeared  like 
little  clouds  on  the  distant  horizon,  sometimes  as  mere  specks,  at  others,  in 
alarming  shapes.  These  were  chiefly  in  connection  with  trade,  especially  in 
foreign  lands.  American  commerce  was  rapidly  expanding,  and  now  began  to 
find  its  way  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  There  it  was  met  by  Algerine 
pirates,  who  seized  the  merchandise,  and  held  the  seamen  in  captivity,  in  order 
to  procure  ransom-money.  These  depredations,  which  finally  gave  rise  to  efibrts 
to  organize  a  navy,  had  continued  many  years  before  the  government  took 
active  measures  to  suppress  them.  President  Washington  called  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  subject,  toward  the  close  of  1790 ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
Jefierson,  then  Secretary  of  State,  gave  many  interesting  details,  in  his  annual 
report,  on  the  subject  of  these  piracies.  A  commissioner  was  sent  to  treat  with 
the  Dey,  or  Governor,  of  Algiers  on  the  subject,  but  that  semi-barbarian  robber 
argued  in  reply  :  "  If  I  were  to  make  peace  with  everybody,  what  should  I  do 
with  my  corsairs  ?  what  should  I  do  with  my  soldiers  ?  They  would  take  off 
my  head  for  the  want  of  other  prizes,  not  being  able  to  live  on  their  miserable 
allowance." 

In  the  spring  of  1794,  Congress,  on  account  of  these  depredations,  passed 
an  Act  to  provide  for  a  naval  armament,  and  appropriated  almost  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose.  But  the  United  States,  in  the  absence 
of  the  proposed  navy,  was  compelled  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  in  the  autumn 
of  1795  [November  28],  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  by  which  an  annual 
tribute  was  to  be  given  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  in  accordance  with  the 
long-established  usages  of  European  nations.'  This  was  humiliating,  but  could 
not  then  be  avoided.  Congress  had  given  the  President  power  to  provide  by 
purchase  or  otherwise,  and  equip,  several  vessels.  To  this  end  he  put  forth 
his  energies  immediately,  and  in  July  [1794;],  he  commissioned  captains  and 
superintendents,  naval  constructors  and  navy  agents,  six  each,  and  ordei-ed  the 
construction  of  six  ships.     The  treaty  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers  caused  work  on 

porters  of  the  treaty.  Mr  Jay  was  burned  in  effifjy  [note  6,  page  215],  Mr.'  Hamilton  was  stoned 
at  a  public  meeting,  and  the  British  minister  at  Pliiladelphia  was  insulted. 

'  Between  the  years  1785  and  1793,  the  Algerine  pirates  captured  and  carried  into  Algiers, 
fifteen  American  vessels,  used  the  property,  and  made  one  hundred  and  eighty  officers  and  seamen 
slaves  of  the  most  revolting  kind.  In  1795,  the  United  States  agreed,  by  treaty,  to  pay  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  captives,  then  alive,  and  in  addition,  to  make  the  dey,  or  governor,  a 
present  of  a  fi-igate  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  An  annual  tribute  of  twenty-three  thousand 
dollars  was  also  to  be  paid.  Tliis  was  complied  with  until  the  breaking  out  of  tiie  war  of  1812. 
See  pages  390  and  445. 
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these  vessels  to  be  suspended  in  1795.  Soon  the  folly  of  not  completing  the 
little  navy,  so  well  begun,  was  made  manifest,  when  British  cruisers  commenced 
the  practice  of  taking  seamen  from  American  vessels,  and  impressing  them  into 
the  English  service.'  The  ships  of  the  French  Republic  soon  afterward  com- 
menced depredations  upon  American  commerce ;  and  in  1797,  when  war  with 
that  government  seemed  inevitable,'  Congress,  on  the  urgent  recommendation 
of  President  Adams,  caused  the  frigates  United  States,  Constellation,  and 
Constitution  to  be  completed,  equipped,  and  sent  to  sea.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  navy,'  which,  in  after  years,  though  weak  in  num- 
bers, performed  many  brilliant  exploits.  From  this  time  the  navy  became  the 
cherished  arm  of  the  national  defense ;  and  chiefly  through  its  instrumentality, 
the  name  and  power  of  the  United  States  began  to  be  properly  appreciated  in 
Europe,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Now  [1796],  the  administration  of  Washington  was  drawing  to  a  close.  It 
had  been  one  of  vast  importance  and  incessant  action.  All  disputes  with 
foreign  nations,  except  France,'  had  been  adjusted;  government  credit  was 
established,  and  the  nation  was  highly  prosperous.'  The  embryos  of  new  em- 
pires beyond  the  Alleghanies,  had  been  planted  ;  and  the  last  year  of  his  admin- 
istration was  signalized  by  the  admission  [June,  1796]  of  Tennessee  into  the 
Union  of  States,  making  the  number  of  confederated  republics,  sixteen. 

During  the  closing  months  of  Washington's  administration,  the  first  great 
struggle  among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  for  ascendancy  between  the 
Federalists  and  Re  publicans, "  took  place.  The  only  man  on  whom  the  nation 
now  could  possibly  unite,  was  about  to  retire  to  private  life.  He  issued  his 
admirable  Farewell  Address  to  his  countrymen — that  address  so  full  of  wis- 
dom, patriotism,  and  instruction — early  in  the  autumn  of  1796  [September  19], 
and  then  the  people  were  fully  assured  that  some  other  man  must  be  chosen  to 
fill  his  place.  There  was  very  little  time  for  preparation  or  electioneering,  for 
the  choice  must  be  made  in  November  following.  Activity  the  most  extraordi- 
nary appeared  among  politicians,  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  The  Federalists 
nominated  John  Adams  for  the  high  office  of  Chief  Magistrate,  and  the  Repub- 
licans nominated  Thomas  Jefferson  for  the  same.  The  contest  was  fierce,  and 
party  spirit,  then  in  its  youthful  vigor,  was  implacable.     The  result  was  a  vic- 

"  Page  401.  '  Page  385. 

'  Congress  had  created  the  ofBce  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  an  executive  department,  and  on 
the  30th  of  April,  1798,  Benj.amin  Stodert  of  Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  was 
appointed  to  that  chair.  Hitherto  the  business  of  the  war  and  navy  departments  had  been  per- 
formed by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

*  The  French  government  was  highly  displeased  because  of  the  treaty  made  with  England,  by  Mr. 
Jay,  and  even  adopted  hostile  measures  toward  the  United  States.  It  wanted  the  Americans  to 
show  an  active  participation  with  the  French  in  hatred  of  the  Enghsh,  and  therefore  the  strict  neu- 
tRility  observed  by  Washington,  was  exceedingly  displeasuig  to  the  French  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Algiers,  independently  of  French  intervention,  and  the 
success  of  the  negotiation  with  Spain,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Frencli  rulerp.  In  a  word, 
because  the  United  States,  having  the  strength,  assumed  the  right  to  stand  alone,  the  French  were 
offended,  and  threatened  the  grown-up  child  with  personal  chastisement. 

'  Commerce  had  wonderfully  expanded.  The  exports  had,  in  five  years,  increased  from  nine- 
teen millions  of  dollars  to  more  than  fifty-six  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  imports  in  about  the  same 
ratio.  '  Page  377. 
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tory  for  both  parties — Adams  being  elected  President,  and  Jefferson,  having 
the  next  highest  number  of  votes,  was  chosen  Vice-President."  On  the  4th  of 
March,  1797,  Washington  retired  from  office,  and  Adams  was  inaugurated  the 
second  President  of  the  United  States.  The  great  leader  of  the  armies  in  the 
War  for  Independence  was  never  again  enticed  from  the  quiet  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture at  Mount  Vernon,  to  the  performance  of  public  duties. 


CHAPTER    II. 

ADAMS'S     ADMINISTRATION.     [ITO'I  — 1801.] 

John  Adams'  was  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age  when,  dressed  in  a 
full  suit  of  pearl-colored  broadcloth,  and  with  powdered  hair,  he  stood  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall  [March  4,  1797 J,  in  Philadelphia,  and  took  the  oath  of  office, 


fir^ya!^amJ 


The  whole  number  of  electoral  vote.?  [see  note  1,  page  361]  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight, 
making  seventy  necessary  to  a  clioice.    John  Adams  received  seventy-one,  and  Jefferson  sixty-seven. 

John  Adams  was  born  at  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  in  Octolier,  1735.  He  cliose  the  law  as  a 
profession,  but  being  a  good  -nTiter  and  fair  speaker,  he  entered  the  political  field  quite  early,  and 
with  Hancock,  Otis,  and  others,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  earlier  Revolutionarv  movemeats,  in 
Boston  and  vicinity.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  from  which  he  was  trans- 
lemd  to  the  important  post  of  a  minister  to  the  French  and  other>ourts  in  Europe.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  industrious  men  in  Congress.     In  tie  course  of  the  eighteen  months  preceding  his  de- 
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as  President  of  the  United  States,  administered  by  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth.' 
He  was  pledged,  by  his  acts  and  declarations,  to  the  general  policy  of  Washing- 
tons  administration,  and  he  adopted,  as  his  own,  the  cabinet  council  left  by  his 
predecessor."  He  came  into  office  at  a  period  of  great  trial  for  the  Republic. 
Party  spirit  and  sectional  differences  were  rife  in  its  bosom,  and  the  relatioi.j 
of  the  United  States  with  France  were  becoming  more  and  more  unfriendly 


Already  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  the  American  minister  at  the  French 
court,  had  been  ordered  to  leave  their  territory  by  the  Directory,  then  the  su- 
preme executive  power  in  France.'  Depredations  upon  American  commerce 
had  also  been  authorized  by  them ;  and  the  French  minister  in  the  United 


parture  for  Europe,  Mr.  Adams  had  boon  on  ninety  different  committee?,  and  was  cliairman  of 
thirty-five  of  tliem.  He  was,  at  one  time,  intru.sted  with  no  less  than  six  mission.^  abroad,  namely, 
to  treat  for  peace  with  Great  Britain;  to  make  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain;  to  negoti- 
ate the  same  with  the  States  General  of  Holland  ;  the  same  with  the  Prince  of  Orange;  to  pledge 
the  faith  of  the  United  .States  to  the  Armed  Neutrality ;  and  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  He  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  died  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  that  great  act  [1826],  with  the  words  "Independence  forever  I"  upon  his  lips.  He  was  in  the 
ninety-second  year  of  his  age.     See  page  459.  '  Page  360. 

"  Timothy  Pickering,  Secetary  of  State;  Oliver  Wolcott,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  James 
M'Henry,  Secretary  of  War ;  and  Charles  Lee,  Attorney-General.  Washington's  first  cabinet  had 
all  resigned  during  the  early  part  of  h'v  sewnd  term  of  office  (the  President  is  elected  for  four  years), 
and  the  above-named  gentlemen  were  appointed  during  1795  and  1796. 

'  The  Republican  government  of  France  was  administered  by  a  council  called  the  Directory.  It 
was  composed  of  five  members,  who  ruled  in  connection  with  two  representative  bodies,  called,  re- 
apectively,  the  Council  of  Ancients,  and  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  The  Directory  was  the  head> 
or  executive  power  of  the  government. 
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States  had  grossly  insulted  the  government.  President  Adams  perceived  the 
necessity  of  prompt  and  energetic  action,  and  he  convened  an  extraordinary 
session  of  Congress,  on  the  15th  of  May.  With  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate, 
the  President  appointed  [July]  three  envoys,'  with  Pinckney  at  their  head,  to 
proceed  to  France,  and  endeavor  to  adjust  all  difficulties.  They  met  at  Paris, 
in  October,  but  were  refused  an  audience  with  the  Directory,  unless  they 
should  first  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  into  the  French  treasury.  Overtures 
for  this  purpose  were  made  by  unofficial  agents.  The  demand  was  indignantly 
refused;  and  then  it  was  that  Pinckney  uttered  that  noble  sentiment,  "  Mil- 
lions for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute!"  The  two  Federalist  envoys 
(Marshall  and  Pinckney)  were  ordered  out  of  the  country,  while  Mr.  Gerry, 
who  was  a  Republican,  and  whose  party  sympathized  with  the  measures  of 
France,  was  allowed  to  remain.  The  indignant  people  of  the  United  States 
censured  Mr.  Gerry  severely  for  remaining.  He,  too,  soon  found  that  nothing 
could  be  accomplished  with  the  French  rulers,  and  he  returned  home. 

The  fifth  Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
1797.  Perceiving  the  vanity  of  further  attempts  at  negotiation  with  France, 
Congress,  and  the  country  generally,  began  to  prepare  for  war.  Quite  a  large 
standing  army  was  authorized  [May,  1798] ;  and  as  Washington  approved  of  the 
measure,  he  was  appointed  [July]  its  commander-in-chief  with  General  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  as  his  first  lieutenant.  Washington  consented  to  accept  the 
office  only  on  condition  that  General  Hamilton  should  be  the  acting  commander- 
in-chief,  for  the  retired  President  was  unwilling  to  enter  into  active  military  serv- 
ice again.  A  naval  armament,  and  the  capture  of  French  vessels  of  war,  was 
authorized;  and  a  naval  department,  as  we  have  observed,"  with  Benjamin 
Stodert  at  its  head,  was  created.  Although  there  was  no  actual  declaratioi 
of  war  made  by  either  party,  yet  hostilities  were  commenced  on  the  ocean,  and  a 
vessel  of  each  nation  suffered  capture  f  but  the  army  was  not  summoned  to  the 
field. 

The  proud  tone  of  the  French  Directory  was  humbled  by  the  dignified  and 
decided  measures  adopted  by  the  United  States,  and  that  body  made  overtures 
for  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  difficulties.  President  Adams  immediately  ap- 
pointed [Feb.  26,  1799]  three  envoys'  to  proceed  to  France,  and  negotiate  fo*- 


'  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  Elbridge  Gerry,  and  John  Marshall  Pinckney  was  an  active 
patriot  in  South  Carolina  during  the  Revolution.  'He  was  born  in  Charleston,  in  February,  1746, 
and  was  eduated  in  England.  He  studied  law  there,  and  on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  in 
1769,  he  commenced  a  successful  professional  career  in  Charleston.  He  took  part  early  in  Repub- 
lican movements,  held  military  olEces  during  the  War  for  Independence,  and  when  war  with  France 
seemed  certain,  in  1797,  Washington  appointed  him  next  to  Hamilton  in  command  He  died,  in 
August,  1825,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  Gerry  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  Marshall  liad  been  an  active  patriot  and  soldier.  See  page  351.  The  latter, 
as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  administered  the  oath  of  office  to  several  Presidents. 

"  Page  382. 

'  The  United  States  frisrat'^  Constellafion.  captured  the  French  frisrate  L'Imurpenle.  in  Febniary, 
1.99.  That  frigate  had  already  taken  the  American  schooner  Rttoliafwn.  On  the  1st  of  February, 
1800.  the  Constellation  had  an  action  with  the  French  frigate  La  Vengeance,  which  escaped  cap- 
ture after  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  in  killed  and  wounded. 

'  W.  V.  Murray,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  and  Patricl<  Henry.  Mr.  Henry  declined,  and  WiUiam  R 
Davie  [note  5,  page  BIS],  of  North  Carolina,  took  his  place. 
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peace,  bat  when  they  arrived,  the  weak  Directory  was  no  more.  The  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  [Nov.  1799]  as  First  Consul,' 
whose  audacity  and  energy  now  saved  France  from  anarchy  and  utter  ruin.  He 
promptly  received  the  United  States  embassadors,  concluded  a  treaty  [Sept.  30, 
1800],  and  gave  such  assurances  of  friendly  feelings  that,  on  the  return  of  the 
ministers,  the  provisional  army  of  the  United  States,  whose  illustrious  com- 
mander-in-chief had,  in  the  mean  while,  been  removed  by  death,  was  disbanded. 

Two  unpopular  domestic  measures  were  adopted  in  the  summer  of  1798, 
known  as  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws.  The  first  authorized  the  President  to 
expel  from  the  country  any  alien  (not  a  citizen)  who  should  be  suspected  of 
conspiring  against  the  Republic.  An  apology  for  the  law  was,  that  it  was  com- 
puted that  there  were  more  than  thirty  thousand  Frenchmen  in  the  United 
States,  all  of  whom  were  devoted  to  their  native  country,  and  were  mostly  asso- 
ciated, by  clubs  or  otherwise.  Besides  these,  there  were  computed  to  be  in  the 
country  at  least  fifty  thousand  persons  who  had  been  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
some  of  whom  had  found  it  unsafe  to  remain  at  home.  The  Sedition  law  author- 
ize!', the  suppression  of  publications  calculated  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
government.  At  that  period  there  were  two  hundred  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  were  in  favor  of  the 
National  administration  ;  the  remainder  were  cliieiiy  under  the  control  of  aliens. 
These  measures  were  unpopular,  because  they  might  lead  to  great  aljuses.  In 
Kentucky  and  Virginia,  the  legislatures  declared  them  to  be  deci<ledly  imcon- 
stitutional,  and  they  were  finally  repealed. 

The  nation  suifered  a  sad  bereavement  near  the  close  of  the  last  year  of  the 
century.  Washington,  the  greatest  and  best-beloved  of  its  military  and  civil 
leaders,  died  at  Mount  Vernon  on  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  when  almost 
sixty-eight  years  of  age.  No  event  since  the  foundation  of  the  government, 
had  made  such  an  impression  on  the  puljlic  mind.  The  national  grief  was 
sincere,  and  party  spirit  was  hushed  into  silence  at  his  grave.  All  hearts 
united  in  homage  to  the  memory  of  him  who  was  properly  regarded  as  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  Congress  was  then  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  and 
when  Judge  Marshall'  announced  the  sad  event,  both  Houses^  immediately 
adjourned  for  the  day.  On  re-assembling  the  next  day,  appropriate  resolutions 
were  passed,  and  the  President  was  directed  to  write  a  letter  of  condolence  to 
Mrs.  Washington,*  in  the  name  of  Congress.    Impressive  funeral  ceremonies  were 

'  Bonaparte,  Camhficeres,  and  tlio  Ablie  Sieves  became  the  ruling  power  in  France,  with  the 
title  of  Consuls,  after  the  first  had  overthrown  the  Directory.  Bonaparte  was  the  First  Consul,  and 
was,  in  fact,  an  autocrat,  or  one  who  rules  hy  his  own  will.      '  Page  351.     '  Note  ?<,  page  366. 

'  Martha  Dandridge,  who  first  married  Daniel  Parko  Custis,  and  afterward,  while  yet  a  young 
widow,  was  wedded  to  Colonel  Washington,  was  born  in  Kent  county,  Virginia,  in  1732,  about 
three  months  later  than  her  illustrious  husband.  Her  tirst  husband  died  when  she  was  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  leaving  her  with  two  children,  and  a  large  fortune  in  lands  end  money. 
She  was  married  to  Colonel  Washington,  in  .Tanuarv,  175fl.  She  was  ever  wortliy  of  such  a  hus- 
band ;  and  while  he  was  President  of  the  United  States,  she  presided  with  dignity  over  the  execu- 
tive mansion,  both  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  When  her  husband  died,  she  said :  "  'Tis  well ; 
all  is  now  over ;  I  shall  soon  follow  him ;  I  have  no  more  trials  to  pass  through."  In  little  less 
than  thirty  months  afterward,  she  was  laid  in  the  family  vault  at  Mount  Vernon.  Her  grandson, 
and  adopted  son  of  Washington  (also  the  last  surriving  executor  of  his  will),  G.  W.  P.  Custis. 
dijd  at  Arlington  House,  opposite  Washington  City,  October  10,  1857. 
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observed  by  that  body,  and  throughout  the  country.'  General  Henry  Lee/  of 
Virginia,  on  the  invitation  of  Congress,  delivered  [December  26,  1799]  an 
eloquent  fiineral  oration  before  the  national  legislature ;  and  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Congress,  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  wear  crape  on  their  left 
arms  for  thirty  days,  was  generally  complied  with.  The  whole  nation  put  on 
tokens  of  mourning. 


Ch^     l^puA^/P^ 


The  death  of  Washington  also  made  a  profound  impression  in  Europe.  To 
the  people  there,  who  were  aspiring  for  freedom,  it  seemed  as  if  a  bright  star 
had  disappeared  from  the  firmament  of  their  hopes.  Rulers,  also,  joined  in 
demonstrations  of  respect.  Soon  after  the  event  of  his  death  was  known  in 
France,  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul,'  rendered  unusual  honors  to  his  name. 
On  the  9th  of  February  [1800],  he  issued  the  following  order  of  the  day  to 
the  army :  "  Washington  is  dead !  This  great  man  fought  against  tyrar.ay ;  he 
established  the  liberties  of  his  country.  His  memory  will  always  be  dear  to 
the  French  people,  as  it  will  be  to  all  free  men  of  the  two  worlds  ;  and  especially 
to  French  soldiers,  who,  like  him  and  the  American  soldiers,  have  combatted 
for  liberty  and  equality."  Bonaparte  also  ordered,  that  during  ten  days  black 
crape  should  be  suspended  from  all  the  standards  and  flags  throughout  the 
French  Republic.  Splendid  ceremonies  in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  and  a 
funeral  oration  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  were  also  givja,  at  both  ot  which 

'  OongreBS  resolved  to  erect  a  mausoleum,  or  monument,  at  "Washington  City,  to  his  memory, 
marble,  is  now  [1883]  in  course  of  erection  there,  to  be  jjurI  for  hirgely  by  inilividual  sub- 
scriptions.    Congress  has  made  a  liberal  appropriation  for  completing  the  monument. 

*  Note  2,  page  333.  '  Note  1,  page  395. 
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the  First  Consul,  and  all  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the  capital  were 
present.  Lord  Bridport,  commander  of  a  British  fleet  of  almost  sixty  vessels, 
lyin<.  at  Torbay,  on  the  coast  of  France,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Wash- 
ington lowered  his  flag  half-mast,  and  this  example  was  followed  by  the  whole 
fleet  '  And  from  that  time  until  the  present,  the  name  of  Washmgton  has 
inspired  increasing  reverence  at  home  and  abroad,  until  now  it  may  be  said  that 
the  praise  of  him  fills  the  whole  earth. 

After  the  close  of  the  difficulties  with  France,  very  little  of  general  mterest 
occurred  durin<^  the  remainder  of  ISIr.  Adams's  administration,  except  the 
removal  of  the  "seat  of  the  National  Govemment  to  the  District  of  Columbia,'  m 
the  .ummer  of  1800  ;  the  adnnssion  into  the  Union  [May,  1800]  of  the  country 
between  the  western  frontier  of  Georgia  and  the  Mississippi  River,  as  the  Mis- 
shsippi  Territory ;  and  the  election  of  a  new  President  of  the  United  States 
Now  a-ain,  came  a  severe  struggle  between  the  Federalists  and  Republic- 
ans \or  political  power.^  The  former  nominated  Mr.  Adams  and  Charles 
Cot'esworth  Pinckney,^  for  President ;  the  latter  nominated  Thomas  Jefi-erson 
and  Aaron  Burr  '  for  the  same  office.  In  consequence  of  dissensions  among  the 
Federalist  leaders,  and  the  rapid  development  of  ultra-democratic  ideas  among 
the  people,  the  Republican  party  was  successful.  Jefi-erson  and  Burr  had  an 
equal  number  of  electoral  votes.  The  task  of  choosing,  therefore,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Constitution.  The  choice  finally  fell  upon  Mr.  Jefferson,  alter  thirty^, 
five  ballotin^rs  ;  and  Mr.  Burr  was  proclaimed  Vice-President. 

Durino-  tlie  year  1800,  the  bst  of  Adams's  administration,  the  second  enu- 
meration of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  took  place.  The  population 
was  then  five  millions,  three  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-two-an  incrense  of  one  million,  four  hundred  thousand  in  ten  years 
The  National  revenue,  which  amounted  to  four  millions,  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-one  thousand  dollars  in  1790,  was  increased  to  almost  thirteen  millions 


in  1800. 


CHAPTER    III. 

JEFFERSON'S    ADMINISTRATION.     [UOl  — 1809]. 

Thomas  Jefferson,'  the  third  President  of  the  United  States,  was  in  the 
fifty-eighth  year  of  Ms  age  when,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1801,  he  was  duly 

>  Pase  311      The  District  is  a  tract  ten  mUes  square  on  each  side  of  the  Poto^'^f; /^''^^^f  *" ''^^ 
UnitedlTates  by  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  1790..    -^f^^^^^^^^^::^^^^  l^i^d 
onri  thP  erection  of  tlie  Capitol  was  commenced  m  1793,  when  [April  isj  rresmeui      .3.      ^ 
^he  ^^rston:  of  the  no'rth  win.,,  with  Masonic  honors.     The  t-  wing^were  comj^  t  d  in  ^ 
and  these  were  burned  by  the  Bntish  m  1814.     ^^^.P^f^^^^'   „^  ''^  "^'^''^flP"'"   Altogether 
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inaugurated  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic,  in  the  new  Capitol,  at  Wash- 
ington City.  His  inaugural  speech,  which  was  looked  for  with  great  anxiety, 
as  a  foreshadowing  of  the  policy  of  the  new  President,  was  manly  and  conserv- 
ative, and  it  allayed  many  apprehensions  of  his  opponents.     From  its  tone,  they 


imagined  that  few  of  the  National  office-holders  would  be  disturbed  ;  but  in  this 
they  soon  found  themselves  mistaken.  The  Federal  party,  while  in  power, 
having  generally  excluded  Republicans  from  office,  Jefferson  felt  himself  justi- 
fied in  giving  places  to  his  own  political  friends.  He  therefore  made  many 
removals  from  ofiicial  station  throughout  the  country ;  and  then  was  commenced 
the  second  act  in  the  system  of  political  proscription,'  which  has  not  always 
proved  wise  or  salutary.  He  retained,  for  a  short  time,  Mr.  Adams's  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury  and  Navy  (Samuel  Dexter  and  Benjamin  Stoddart),  but  called 


at  ■William  and  Mar^  College,  studied  law  with  the  eminent  George  Wythe,  and  haxi  his  patriotism 
first  inflamed  by  listening  to  Patrick  Henrv's  famous  speech  [note  1,  page  214]  against  the  Stamp  Act. 
He  first  appeared  in  public  life  in  the  Virginia  Assembly,  in  1769,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active 
workers  in  that  body,  until  sent  to  perform  more  important  duties  in  the  Continental  Congress. 
The  inscription  upon  his  monument,  written  by  himself,  tells  of  the  most  important  of  liis  publio 
labors:  "Here  lies  buried  Thomas  Jefferson,  Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  of  the 
Statute  of  Virginia  fir  relisious  freedom ;  and  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia."  He  v/as 
governor  of  his  own  State,  and  a  foreisn  minister.  He  lived  until  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  [July  4,  1826],  and  at  almost  the  same  hour  when  the  spirit  of  Adams 
took  its  flight  [page  457],  his  also  departed  trom  the  body,  when  he  was  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three  years.  '  Page  461. 
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Republicans  to  fill  the  other  seats  H  hi.?  cabinet.'  He  set  vigorously  at  work 
to  reform  public  abuses,  as  far  as  was  in  Lis  power  ;  and  so  conciliatory  were 
his  expressed  views  in  reference  to  the  great  body  of  his  opponents,  that  many 
.Federalists  joined  the  Republican  ranks,  and  became  bitter  denouncers  of  their 
former  associates  and  their  principles. 

President  Jefferson's  administration  was  signalized  at  the  beginning  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Excise  Act,"  and  other  obnoxious  and  unpopular  laws.  His  sug- 
gestions concerning  the  reduction  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  hauling  up  of  the 
navy  in  ordinary,  the  abolition  of  certain  offices,  and  the  revision  of  the 
judiciary,  were  all  taken  into  consideration  by  Congress,  and  many  advances 
in  jurisprudence  were  made.  Vigor  and  enlightened  views  marked  his  course  ; 
and  even  his  political  opponents  confessed  his  forecast  and  wisdom,  in  many 
things.  During  his  first  term,  one  State  and  two  Territories  were  added  to  the 
confederacy.  A  part  of  the  North-western  Territory'  became  a  State,  under 
the  name  of  Ohio/  in  the  autumn  of  1802  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1803,  Louisi- 
ana was  pui'chased  [April]  of  France  for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  This 
result  was  brought  about  without  much  difficulty,  for  the  French  ruler  was 
desirous  of  injuring  England,  and  saw  in  this  an  excellent  way  to  do  it.  In 
violation  of  a  treaty  made  in  the  year  1795,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana 
closed  the  port  of  New  Orleans  in  1802.  Great  excitement  prevailed  through- 
out the  western  settlements ;  and  a  proposition  was  made  in  Congress  to  take 
forcible  possession  of  the  Territory.  It  was  ascertained  that,  by  a  secret  treaty, 
the  country  had  been  ceded  to  France,  l)y  Spain.  Negotiations  for  its  purchase 
were  immediately  opened  with  Napoleon,  and  the  bargain  was  consummated  in 
April,  1803.  The  United  States  took  peaceable  possession  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year.  It  contained  about  eighty-five  thousand  mi.xed  inhabitants,  and 
about  forty  thousand  negro  slaves.  When  this  bargain  was  consummated. 
Napoleon  said,  prophetically,  "This  accession  of  territory  strengthens  forever 
the  power  of  the  United  States ;  and  I  have  just  given  to  England  a  maritime 
rival  that  will  sooner  or  later  humble  her  pride."  Out  of  it  two  Territories 
were  formed,  called  respectively  the  Territory  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana.  * 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  depredations  of  Algerine  corsairs  upon 
American  commerce.  The  insolence  of  the  piratical  powers  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,' at  length  became  unendurable;  and  the  United 
States  government  resolved  to  cease  paying  tribute  to  them.  The  Bashaw  of 
Tripoli  thereupon  declared  war  [June  10,  1801]  against  the  United  States; 
and  Captain  BaLnbridge  was  ordered  to  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  to  protect 

'  James  Madison,  Secretary  of  State;  Henry  Dearborn,  Secretary  of  "War;  Levi  Lincoln,  Attor- 
■aey  General.  Belore  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  December,  he  appointed  Albert  Gallatin  [note  1, 
page  380,  and  note  6,  page  443],  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Robert  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
rhey  were  both  Republicans,  '  P.age  378.  '  Page  362. 

*  No  section  of  the  Union  had  increased,  in  population  and  resources,  so  rapidlv  as  Ohio.  When, 
in  1800,  it  was  firmed  into  a  distinct  Territory,  the  residue  of -the  North-western  Territory  remained 
as  one  until  1809.  Then  the  Territories  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  were  formed.  WJien  Ohio  was 
admitted  as  a  State,  it  contained  a  population  of  about  seventy-two  thousand  souls. 

'  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  in  Africa.     They  are  known  as  the  Barbary  Powers. 
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American  commerce.'  In  1803,  Commodore  Preble  was  sent  thither  to  humble 
the  pirates.  After  liringing  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  to  terms,  he  appeared 
before  Tripoli  with  his  squadron.  One  of  his  vessels  (the  Philadelphia),  com- 
manded by  Bainbridge,"  struck  on  a  rock  in  the  harbor,  while  reconnoitering ; 


and  before  she  could  be  extricated,  she  was  captured  [October  31,  1803]  by 
the  Tripolitans.  The  officers  were  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  the  crew 
were  made  slaves. 


'  Captain  Bainbridge  had  been  on  that  coast  the  previous  year. 
He  arriveil  at  Algiers  in  September,  1800,  in  the  frigate  George  Washing- 
Im,  with  the  annuil  tribute  money  [page  381].  The  dey,  or  governor, 
demanded  the  uae  of  his  vessel  to  carry  an  ambassador  to  Constan- 
tinople. Bainbridgs  remonstrated,  when  the  dey  haughtily  observed: 
■'  You  pay  me  tribute,  by  which  you  become  my  slaves,  and  therefore 
I  have  a  right  to  order  you  as  I  think  proper."  Bainbridge  was 
oblig  «!  to  comply,  for  tlie  castle  guns  would  not  allow  hini  to  pa.ss  out 
of  tlie  h  irbor.  He  sailed  for  the  East,  and  had  the  honor  of  first  dis- 
plavin^  th'  .\merican  flag  before  the  ancient  city  of  Constantinople. 
The  Saltan  regarded  it  as  a  fivorable  omen  of  future  friendsliip.  hncau.se 
ft^fflar  ^ore  a  r -parent  nv  iialf-moon.  and  the  .\merican  a  eroup  o^ stars. 

'  William  Bainbridge  was  horn  in  New  .Tersev.  in  1774.  He  was  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  vears,  anrl  enterel  the  naval  service  in  1798.  He  was  distinguished  during 
the  second  War  for  Independence  [page  -tOy],  and  died  in  1833. 
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The  credit  of  the  American  navj  was  somewhat  repaired,  early  in  the 
following  year,  wlien  Lieutenant  Decatur,'  with  only  sev- 
enty-six volunteers,  sailed  into  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  in 
the  evening  of  February  16, 1804,  and  runing  alongside 
the  PhUadelphia  (which  lay  moored  near  the  castle,  and 
guarded  by  a  large  number  of  Tripolitans),  boarded  her, 
killed  or  drove  into  the  sea  all  of  her  turbaned  defenders. 
set  her  on  fire,  and  under  cover  of  a  heavy  cannonade 
from  the  American  squadron,  escaped,  without  losing  a 
man.^  As  they  left  the  burning  vessel,  the  Americans 
raised  a  shout,  which  was  answered  by  the  guns  of  the 
batteries  on  the  shore,  and  by  the  armed  vessels  at  anchor 
near.  They  went  out  into  the  Mediterranean  unharmed,  sailed  for  Syracuse, 
and  were  received  there  with  great  joy  by  the  American  squadron,  under  Com- 
modore Preble.  This  bold  act  humbled  and  alarmed  the  bashaw;'  yet  his 
capital  withstood  a  heavy  bombardment,  and  his  gun-boats  gallantly  sustained  a 
severe  action  [August  3]  with  the  American  vessels. 

In  the  following  year,  through  the  aid  of  Hamet  Caramelli,  brother  of  Jes- 
suff,  the  reigning  bashaw  (or  governor)  of  Tripoli,  favorable  terms  of  peace 
were  secured.  The  bashaw  was  a  usurper,  and  Hamet,  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne,*  was  an  exile  in  Egypt.  He  readily  concerted,  with 
Captain  AVilliam  Eaton,  American  consul  at  Tunis,  a  plan 
for  humbling  the  bashaw,  and  obtaining  his  own  restoration  to 
rightful  authority.  Captain  Eaton  acted  under  the  sanction  of 
his  government ;  and  early  in  ]\Iarch  [March  6,  1805],  he  left 
Alexandria,  with  seventy  United  States  seamen,  accompanied 
by  Hamet  and  his  followers,  and  a  few  Egyptian  troops.  They 
!'uule  a  jomiu'V  of  a  tli<iusar.il  miles  partly  across  the  Barcan 
desert,  and  on  the  27th  of  April,  captured  Derne,  a  Tripolitan 
fity  on  the  Mediterranean.  Three  weeks  later  [May  1 8],  they 
had  a  successful  battle  with  Tripolitan  troops  ;  and  on  the  18th 
of  June  tiiey  again   defeated  the   forces   of  the  basliaw,  and 


MOHAMMEDAN 
SOLDIER. 


'  Stephen  Decatiir  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1779.  He  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years.  After  his  last  cruise  in  the  MeditLTranean.  he  superintended  tlie  building  of  the  gun-boats. 
He  rose  to  the  rank  of  commodore;  and  during  the  second  "War  for  Independence  [page  409],  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  skill  and  bravery.  He  afterward  humbled  the  Barbary  Powers  [note  5, 
page  390] ;  and  was  esteemed  as  one  among  the  choicest  flowers  of  the  navy.  He  was  killed,  at 
Bladensburg,  in  a  duel  with  Commodore  Barron,  in  March,  1820,  when  forty-one  years  of  age. 

'  While  the  American  squadron  was  on  its  way  to  Syracuse,  it  captured  a  small  Tripolitan  ves- 
sel, bound  to  Constantinople,  with  a  present  of  female  slaves  for  the  .Sultan.  This  was  taken  into 
service,  and  named  the  Intrepid,  and  was  the  vessel  with  which  Decatur  performed  his  bold  exploit 
at  Tripoli.  This  act  greatly  enraged  the  Tripolitans,  aud  the  American  iirisoners  were  treated  with 
the  utmost  severity. "  The'  annals  of  that  day  give  some  terrible  pictures  of  white  slavery  on  the 
southeni  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 

'  Bashaw,  or  Pacha  [Pas-shaw],  is  the  title  of  the  governor  of  a  province,  or  town,  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  Sultan  (or  emperor)  of  Turkey.  The  Barbary  States  [note  5,  page  390]  are  all  under 
the  Sultan's  rule. 

*  The  Viashaw,  who  was  a  third  son,  had  murdered  his  father  and  elder  brother,  and  compelled 
Hamet  to  fly  for  his  life.     With  quite  a  large  number  of  followers,  he  fled  into  Egypt. 
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pressed  forward  toward  Tripoli.  The  terrified  ruler  had  made  terms  of  peace 
[June  4,  1805J  with  Colonel  Tobias  Lear,  American  consul-general'  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  thus  disappointed  the  laudable  ambition  of  Eaton,  and  the 
hopes  of  Hamet." 

While  these  hostile  movements  were  occurring  in  the  East,  the  President 


had.  in  a  confidential  message  to  Congress,  in  January,  1803,  proposed  the  first 
of  those  peaceable  conquests  which  have  opened,  and  are  still  opening,  to  civil- 
ization and  human  industry,  the  vast  inland  regions  of  our  continent.  He  rec- 
ommended an  appropriation  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion across  the  continent  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
appropriation  was  made,  and  presently  an  expedition,  consisting  of  thirty  indi- 
viduals, under  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  was  organized.  They  left  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  on  the  14th  of  May,  1804,  and  were  absent  about  twenty-seven 
months.     It  was  very  successful,  particularly  in  geographical  discoveries,  and 

'  A  consul  is  an  officer  appointed  by  a  government  to  reside  in  a  foroi<rn  port,  to  have  a  gener.il 
supervision  of  tiie  commercial  interests  of  his  countrj' there.  In  some  cases  they  have  powers  almost 
equal  to  a  minister.  Such  is  the  case  with  consuls  within  the  ports  of  Mohannuednn  countries.  The 
word  consul  was  applied  to  Napoleon  [page  :-i8'J]  in  the  ancient  Roman  sense.  It  was  the  title  of 
die  chief  magistrate  of  Rome  during  the  Republic.  The  treaty  made  by  Lear  provided  for  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  man  for  man,  as  far  as  they  would  go.  Jessuft"had  abo\it  two  hundred  more 
prisoners  than  the  Americans  held,  and  for  these,  a  ransom  of  $60,000  was  to  be  paid.  It  was  also 
stipulated  that  the  mfe  and  children  of  Haniet  should  be  given  up  to  him. 

"  Hamet  afterward  came  to  the  United  States,  and  applied  to  Congress  for  a  remuneration  for 
his  services  in  fivvor  of  the  Americans.  He  was  unsuccessful;  but  Congress  voted  $2,400  for  his 
temporary  reUef 
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furnished  the  first  reliable  information  respecting  the  extensive  country  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  During  the  same  year,  the  election  for 
President  of  the  United  States  recurred.  Aaron  Burr,  having  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Democratic  party,'  wau  not  re-nominated  for  Vice-President. 
George  Clinton^  was  put  in  his  place ;  and  Jefierson  and  Clinton  were  elected 
by  a  great  majority'  over  their  Federal  opponents,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinck- 
ney,'  of  South  Carolina,  who  was  nominated  for  President,  and  Rufus  King,' 
of  New  York,  for  Vice-President. 

A  serious  difficulty  commenced  in  the  West  during  the  second  year  [1805] 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  second  administration.  The  fertile  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  were  then  very  rapidly  filling  with  adventurers,  and  the  materials 
for  new  States,  strong  and  ample,  were  gathering.  Michigan  was  erected  into 
a  Territory  in  1805 ;  and  all  along  the  Mississippi,  extensive  settlements  were 
taking  root  and  flourishing.  The  tide  of  population  was  full  and  unceasing,  and 
was  composed,  chiefly,  of  adventurous  characters,  ready  for  any  enterprise  that 
should  offer  the  result  of  great  gain.  Taking  advantage  of  the  restless  spirit 
of  these  adventurers,  and  the  general  impression  that  the  Spanish  population  of 
Louisiana  would  not  quietly  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States," 
Aaron  Burr'  thought  to  make  them  subservient  to  his  own  ambitious  purposes. 
His  murder  of  Hamilton  in  a  duel,''  on  the  12th  of  July,  1804,  made  him 
everywhere  detested  ;  and,  perceiving  his  unpopularity  in  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  superseded  in  the  ofiice  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  by  George 
Clinton,"  he  sought  a  new  field  for  achieving  personal  aggrandisement.  In 
April,  1805,  he  departed  for  the  West,  with  several  nominal  objects  in  view, 
but  chiefly  in  relation  to  pecuniary  speculations.  These  seemed  to  conceal  his 
real  design  of  effecting  a  strong  military  organization,  for  the  purjAise  cf  invad- 
ing the  Spanish  possessions  in  Mexico.  General  Wilkinson,'"  then  in  the  West, 
and  tlie  coinuiaiider-in-ehief  of  the  National  army,  became  his  associate.     Wil- 


'  Pago  377.  '  Page  350. 

'  The  great  popularity  of  JefTer.son's  administrtllion  was  sliown  by  the  result  of  this  election.  He 
received  in  the  electoral  college  [note  1,  page  3G1]  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  votes,  and  Mr. 
Pinckney  only  fourteen.  *  Page  ''81. 

'  Rufus  King  was  bom  in  1765,  and  was  in  Harrard  College  in  1775,  when  hostilities  with 
Great  Britain  commenced,  and  the  students  were  dispersed  lie  cliose  the  law  for  a  profession,  and 
became  very  eminent  as  a  practitioner.  He  was  in  Sullivan's  army,  on  Rhode  Island  [page  289], 
in  1778;  and  in  1784,  the  people,  appreciating  his  talents  and  his  oratorical  powers,  elected  him  to  a 
scat  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  an  efficient  member  of  tlie  National  Convention, 
in  1787,  and  nobly  advocated  the  Constitution  afterward.  He  removed  to  New  York,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Legislature,  was  also  one  of  the  first  United  States  Senators  from  New  York,  and 
in  1796  was  appointed  minister  to  Great  Britain.  From  1813  to  18'26  ho  was  a  njember  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  in  1825  was  again  sent  to  England  as  minister  plenipotcntiarj'.  He 
died,  near  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  in  April,  1827,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  °  Page  390. 

''  Aaron  Burr  was  bom  in  New  Jersey,  in  1756.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  joined  the  conti- 
nental army,  and  accompanied  Arnold  [note  4,  page  241]  in  his  expedition  against  Quebec,  in  1775. 
His  health  com.peUed  him  to  leave  the  army  in  1779,  and  he  became  a  distinguished  lawyer  and 
active  ))ublic  man.     He  died  on  Staten  Island,  near  New  York,  in  1836,  at  the  age  of  ciglity  years. 

*  Note  2,  page  360.  A  political  quarrel  led  to  fatal  results.  Burr  had  been  informed  of  some 
remarks  made  by  Hamilton,  in  pulilic,  derogatory  to  his  character,  and  he  demanded  a  retraction. 
Hamilton  considered  his  demand  unreasonable,  and  refused  compliance.  Burr  challenged  him  to 
figlit,  and  Hamilton  reluctantly  met  him  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  Hudson,  near  Hoboken,  where  they 
fought  with  pistols.  Hamilton  ilistiiarged  his  weapon  in  the  air,  but  Burr  took  liital  aim,  and  hia 
antagonist  fell.     Hamilton  died  the  next  day.  "  Page  350.  '°  Page  410. 
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kinson  had  just  been  appointed  governor  of  Louisiana,  and  his  oflBcial  position 
secured  precisely  the  advantage  wliich  Burr  souglit. 

Burr  went  down  the  Ohio  ;  and  one  beautiful  morning  at  the  close  of  April 
[1805],  he  appeared  at  the  house  of  Blennarhasset,  an  Irishman  possessed  of 


fine  education,  a  large  fortune,  and  an  accomplished  and  enthusiastic  wife.'  To 
him  he  unfolded  his  grand  military  scheme  ;  and  the  imaginations  of  Blennar- 
hasset and  his  wife  were  fired.  Dreams  of  immense  wealth  and  power  filled 
their  minds ;  and  when  Burr  had  departed  from  the  quiet  home  of  this 
gentleman,  the  sunshine  of  his  house  faded.  Blennarhasset  was  a  changed  man. 
He  placed  his  wealth  and  reputation  in  the  keeping  of  an  unprincipled  dema- 
gogue, and  lost  both.  At  that  time,  the  brave  and  noble  Andrew  Jackson"  was 
in  command  of  the  militia  of  Tennessee.  In  May,  Burr  appeared  at  the  door 
of  that  stern  patriot,  and  before  he  left  it,  he  had  won  Jackson's  confidence,  and 
his  promise  of  co-operation.  He  also  met  Wilkinson  at  St.  Louis,  and  there 
gave  him  some  hints  of  a  greater  scheme  than  he  had  hitherto  unfolded,  which, 
that  officer  alleged,  made  him  suspicious  that  Burr's  ultimate  aim  was  damage 


'  His  residence  was  upon  an  island  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Mu?kin£rum  River.  There 
he  had  a  fine  library,  beautiful  conservatories,  and  a  variety  of  luxuries  hitherto  unseen  in  that 
vrilderness  region.  His  home  was  an  earthly  paradise,  into  which  tlie  vile  political  serpent  crawled, 
and  despoiled  it  with  his  slime.  Blennarhasset  became  poor,  and  died  in  1831.  His  beautifiil  and 
accompUshed  wife  was  buried  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  year  184?. 

'  Page  460. 
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to  the  Union.  However,  the  schemer  managed  the  whole  matter  with  great 
skill.  He  made  friends  with  some  of  the  dissatisfied  military  and  naval  ofiicers, 
and  won  their  sympathies;'  and  in  the  summer  of  1806,  he  was  very  active  in 
the  organization   of  a  military  expedition  in  the  West.       The  secresy  with 


iffc?«SSli.^ 


which  it  was  carried  on,  excited  the  suspicions  of  many  good  men  beyond  the 
mountains,  among  whom  was  Jackson.  Burr  was  suspected  of  a  design  to  dis- 
member the  Union,  and  to  establish  an-  independent  empire  west  of  the  Alleg- 
hanies,  with  himself  at  the  head.  Those  suspicions  were  communicated  to  the 
nal  Government,  wliich,  having  reason  to  suspect  Burr  of  premeditated 
treason,  put  forth  the  strong  arm  of  its  power,  and  crushed  the  viper  in  its  egg. 
Burr  was  arrested  [February,  1807],  near  Fort  Stoddart,  on  the  Tombigbee 
River,  in  the  present  State  of  Alabama,  by  Lieutenant  (afterward  Major-Gen- 
eral)  Gaines,"  taken  to  Richmond,  in  A'irginia,  and  there  tried  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  He  was  acquitted.  The  testimony  showed  that  his  probable  design 
was  an  invasion  of  Mexican  provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  there  an 
independent  government. 

While  Burr's  scheme  was  ripening,  difficulties  with  Spain  were  increasing, 
and  the  United  States  were  brought  to  the  verge  of  a  war  with  that  country. 


'  Many  in  the  "West  supposed  the  government  was  secretly  favoring  Burr's  plans  against  Mex- 
ico, and,  having  no  suspicions  of  any  other  designs,  some  of  the  truest  rn3n  of  that  region  became, 
Borne  more  and  some  leys,  involved  ia  the  meshes  of  his  scheme.  "  Page  467- 
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At  the  same  time,  the  continued  impressment  of  American  seamen  into  the 
English  navy,  and  the  interruptions  to  American  commerce  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, irritated  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  caused  the  President  to 
recommend  partial  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britani.  This  policy  was 
adopted  by  Congress  [April  15,  1806],  the  prohibition  to  take  effect  in  Noyem- 
ber  following.  This  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  retaliatory  measures  of  the 
American  government  toward  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  following  year  [1807]  is  remarkable  in  American  history  as  the  era 
of  the  commencement  of  successful  steamboat  navigation.  E.xperiments  in  that 
direction  had  been  made  in  this  country  many  years  before,  but  it  was 
reserved  for  Robert  Fulton'  to  bear  the  honor  of  success.  He  spent  a 
long  time  in  France,  partly  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  as  a  portrait-painter, 
and  in  the  study  of  the  subject  of  steam  navigation.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Joel  Barlow,  then  [1797]  in  Paris  (in  whose  family  he  remained  seven  years), 
he  was  enabled  to  study  the  natural  sciences,  modern  languages,  and  to  make 
experiments.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  Robert  R.  Livingston/  and 
through  his  influence  and  pecuniary  aid,  on  his  return 
to  America,  he  was  enabled  to  construct  a  steamboat, 
and  to  make  a  voyage  on  the  Hudson  from  New  York 
to  Albany,  "against  wind  and  tide,"  in  thirty-si.x 
hours.'  He  took  out  his  first  patent  in  1809.  Within 
fifty  years,  the  vast  operations  connected  with  steam- 
boat navigation,  have  been  brought  into  existence. 
Now  the  puff  of  the  steam-engine  is  heard  upon  the  ^^"'■™^"*  steamboat. 
waters  of  every  civilized  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

And  now  the  progress  of  events  in  Europe  began  to  disturb  the  amicable 
relations  which  had  subsisted  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  since  the  ratification  of  Jay's  treaty.'  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was 
upon  the  throne  of  France  as  emperor ;  and  in  1806  he  was  King  of  Italy,  and 
his  three  brothers  were  made  ruling  monarchs.  He  was  upon  the  full  tide  of 
his  success  and  conquests,  and  a  large  part  of  continental  Europe  was  now 

'  Robert  Fulton  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1765,  and  was  a  student  of  'West,  the  great 
painter,  for  several  years.  He  had  more  genius  for  mechanics  than  the  fine  arts,  and  when  he 
turned  his  efforts  in  that  direction,  he  became  very  successful.  He  died  in  1815,  soon  after  launch- 
ing a  steamship  of  war,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years.  At  that  time  there  were  six  steamboats  afloat  on 
the  Hudson,  and  he  was  building  a  steamship,  designed  for  a  voyage  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  Russia. 
"  Page  366. 

'  This  was  the  Olermoni,  Fulton's  experimental  boat.  It  was  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  twelve 
feet  in  width,  and  seven  in  depth.  The  engine  was  constructed  by  "Waft  and  Bolton,  in  England, 
and  the  hull  was  made  bv  David  Brown,  of  New  York.  Tlie  following  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  .\lbany  Gazette,  September  1st,  1807  :  "The  North  River  Steamboat  will  leave  Paulus's  Hook 
[Jersey  City]  on  Friday,  the  4th  of  September,  at  9  in  the  morning,  and  arrive  at  Albany  on  Satur- 
day, at  9  in  the  afternoon.  Provisions,  good  berths,  and  accommodations  are  provided.  The 
charge  to  each  pa.saenger  is  as  follows : 

'•  To  Newburg,        dollars,  3,  time,   14  hours. 
"    Poughkeepsie,     "        4,      "      17      " 
"    Esopus,  "         5,       "      20       " 

"    Hudson,  "         5+,     "      30       " 

"    Albany,  "         7,       "      36      " 

*  Page  380. 
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prostrate  at  bis  feet.  Although  England  had  joined  the  continental  powers 
against  him  [1803],  in  order  to  crush  the  Democratic  revolution  commenced  in 
France,  and  the  English  navy  had  almost  destroyed  the  French  power  at  sea, 
all  Europe  was  yet  trembling  in  his  presence.     But  the  United  States,  by 


^ffU^y^^"^ 


maintaining  a  strict  neutrality,  neither  coveted  his  favors  nor  feared  his  power-, 
at  the  same  time  American  shipping  being  allowed  free  intercourse  between 
English  and  French  ports,  enjoyed  the  vast  advantages  of  a  profitable  carrying 
trade  between  them. 

The  belligerents,  in  their  anxiety  to  damage  each  other,  ceased,  in  time,  to 
respect  the  laws  of  nations  toward  neutrals,  and  adopted  measures  at  once 
destructive  to  American  commerce,  and  in  violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  the  United  States.  In  this  matter.  Great  Britain  took  the  lead.  By  an 
order  in  council,'  that  government  declared  [May  16,  1806]  the  whole  coast  of 
Europe,  from  the  Elbe,  in  Germany,  to  Brest,  in  France,  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  Napoleon  retaliated  by  issuing  [November  21]  a  decree  at  Berlin, 
which  declared  all  the  ports  of  the  British  islands  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
This  was  intended  as  a  blow  against  England's  maritime  superiority,  and  it  was 


'  The  British  privy  council  consists  of  an  indefinite  numher  of  gentlemen,  chosen  br  the  sover- 
eign, and  h,ivin<:  no  direct  connection  with  the  cabinet  ministers.  The  sovereign  may,  under  the 
advice  of  this  council,  issue  orders  or  proclamations  which,  if  not  contrary  to  existing  laws,  are 
binding  upon  the  subjects.     These  are  for  temporary  purpases,  and  are  called  Ord/as  in  Council 
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the  beginning  of  what  he  termed  the  continental  system,  the  chief  object  oi' 
which  was  the  ruin  of  Great  Britain.  The  latter,  by  another  order  [January 
7,  1807],  prohibited  all  coast  trade  with  France;  and 
thus  the  gamesters  played  with  the  world's  peace  and 
prosperity.  In  spite  of  pacific  attempts  to  put  an 
end  to  these  ungenerous  measures,  American  vessels 
were  seized  by  both  English  and  French  cruisers,  and 
American  commerce  dwindled  to  a  domestic  coast  trade.' 
The  United  States  lacked  a  navy  to  protect  her  commerce 
on  the  ocean,  and  the  swarms  of  gun-boats'  which  Con- 
gress, from  time  to  time,  had  authorized  as  a  substitute, 
were  quite  inefficient,  even  as  a  coast-guard. 

The  American  merchants  and  all  in  their  interest,  so  deeply  injured  by  the 
"  orders"  and  "decrees"  of  the  warring  monarchs,  demanded  redress  of  griev- 
ances. Great  excitement  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  and  the  most  bitter 
feeling  wa,s  beginning  to  be  felt  against  Great  Britain.  This  was  increased  by 
her  haughty  assertion  and  offensive  practice  of  the  doctrine  that  she  had  the 
right  to  search  American  vessels  for  suspected  deserters  from  the  British  navy, 
and  to  carry  away  the  suspected  without  hinderance.'  This  right  was  strenu- 
ously denied,  and  its  policy  vehemently  condemned,  because  American  seamen 
might  be  thus  forced  into  the  British  service,  under  the  pretense  that  they  were 
deserters.     Indeed  this  had  already  happened.'' 

Clouds  of  difficulty  now  gathered  thick  and  black.  A  crisis  approached. 
Four  seamen  on  board  the  United  States  frigate  Chesapeake,  were  claimed  as 
deserters  from  the  British  armed  ship  MelampusJ'  They  were  demanded,  but 
Commodore    Barron,   of  the    Chesapeake,   refused    to   give  them    up.      The 


'  In  May,  1806,  James  Monroe  [page  447]  and  'William  Pinkney,  were  appointed  to  assi.st  in 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  ooneeraing  the  rights  of  neutrals,  the  imprisonment 
of  seamen,  right  of  search,  &c.  A  treaty  wa.s  finally  signed,  but  as  it  did  not  offer  security  to 
American  vessels  against  the  aggressions  of  Britis'i  ships  in  searching  them  and  carrying  ofJ"  seamen, 
Mr.  Jefferson  refused  to  submit  it  to  the  Senate,  and  rejected  it.  The  Feileralists  condemned  the 
course  of  the  President,  but  subsequent  events  proved  his  Vfisdom.  Mr.  Pinkney,  one  of  the  special 
envoys,  was  a  remarkable  man.  He  was  bom  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  in  March,  1764.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  and  became  one  of  thi!  most  profound  states- 
men and  brilliant  orators  of  the  age.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Senate,  iu  1811,  when 
President  Madison  appointed  him  Attorney-General  for  the  United  States.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  in  1816  wa-s  appointed  United  States  minister  to  St.  Petersburg.  After 
a  short  service  in  the  Senate,  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  died  in  February,  1822,  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  his  age. 

''  These  were  small  sailing  vessels,  having  a  cannon  at  the  bow  and  stem,  and  manned  by  fully 
armed  men,  for  the  purpose  of  boarding  other  vessels. 

'  England  maintains  the  doctrine  that  a  British  subject  can  never  become  an  alien.  At  the 
time  in  question,  she  held  that  she  had  the  right  to  take  her  native-bom  subjects  wherever  found,  and 
place  them  in  the  army  or  navy,  even  though,  by  legal  process,  they  had  become  citizens  of  another 
natioa  Our  laws  give  equal  protection  to  the  native  and  adopted  citizen,  and  would  not  allow 
Great  Britain  to  exercise  her  asserted  privilege  toward  a  Briton  who  had  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

*  During  nine  months,  in  the  years  1796  and  1797.  Mr.  King  [page  395],  the  American  minis- 
ter in  London,  had  made  application  for  the  release  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  seamen  (a 
greater  portion  of  whom  were  Americans),  who  had  been  seized  on  the  false  charge  of  being  desert- 
ers, and  pressed  into  the  British  serrice. 

A  small  British  squadron,  of  which  the  Melampus  was  one,  was  lying  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  at  this  time.     It  was  commanded  by  Admiral  Berkeley. 
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Chesapeake  left  the  capes  of  Virginia  on  a  cniise,  on  the  22d  of  Jura-,  IcSOT, 
and  on  the  same  day  she  was  chased  and  attacked  hy  the  British  frigate 
Leopard.  Unsuspicious  of  danger  and  unprepared  for  an  attack,  Barron  sur- 
rendered his  vessel,  after  losing  three  men  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  The 
four  men  were  then  taken  on  board  the  Leopard,  and  the  Cliesapeake 
returned  to  Hampton  Roads.'  Investigation  proved  that  three  of  the  seamen, 
who  were  colored  men,  were  native  Americans,  and  that  the  fourth  had  been 
impressed  into  the  British  service,  and  had  deserted. 

Forbearance  was  no  longer  a  virtue.     The  outrage  upon  the  Chesapeake 
aroused  the  nation,  and  provoked  retaliatory  measures.     All  parties  joined  in 
one  loud  voice  of  indignation,  and  many  were  very  anxious  for  a  declaration  of 
war  with  England.     The  President,  however,  proposed  a  pacific  course,  as  long 
as  any  hope  for  justice  or  reconciliation  remained.     He  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  July  [1807],  ordering  all  British  armed  vessels  to  leave  the  waters  of  the 
United  States  immediately,  and  forbidding  any  one  to  enter  until  full  satisfac- 
tion for  the  present  insult,  and  security  against  future  aggressions,  should  be 
made.     Although  the  British  government  understood  the  attack  on  the  Chesa- 
peake as  an  outrage,  yet  diplomacy,  which  is  seldom  honest,  was  immediately 
employed  to  mistify  the  plain  question  of  law  and  right."     In  the  mean  while, 
France  and  England  continued  to  play  their  desperate  game,  to  the  detriment 
of  commerce,  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  other  nations,  or  the  obligations 
of  international  law.      A  British  order  in  counciF  was  issued  on  the  11th 
of  November,  1807,  forbidding  neutral  nations  to  trade  with  France  or  her 
allies,  except  upon  payment  of  tribute  to  Great  Britain.     Napoleon  retaliated, 
by  issuing,  on  the  17th  of  December,  a  decree  at  Milan,  forbidding  all  trade 
with  England  or  her  colonies  ;  and  authorizing  the  confiscation  of  any  vessel 
found  in  his  ports,  which  had  submitted  to  English  search,  or  paid  the  exacted 
tribute.     In  other  words,    any  vessel  having  goods  upon  which  any  impost 
whatever  should  have  been  paid  to  Great  Britain,  should  be  denatioiiaUzed, 
and  subject  to  seizure  and  condemnation.    These  edicts  were,  of  course,  destruct- 
ive to  the  principal  part  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States.     In 
this  critical  state  of  afiairs,  the  President  convened  Congress  several  weeks 
[Oct.  25,  1807]  earlier  than  usual ;  and  in  a  confidential  message  [December 
18],  he  recommended  to  that  liody  the  passage  of  an  act,  levying  a  commercial 
embargo.     Such  an  act  was  passed  [December  22],  which  provided  for  the  de- 
tention of  all  vessels,  American  and  foreign,  at  our  ports ;  and  ordered  Ameri- 
can vessels  abroad  to  return  home  immediately,  that  the  seamen  might  be 

'  Page  297. 

^  The  President  forwarded  iustruetions  to  Mr.  Monroe,  our  minister  to  England,  to  demand  im- 
mediate satisfaction  for  the  outrage,  and  security  against  similar  events  in  future.  Great  Britain 
thereupon  dispatched  an  envoy  extraordinary  (Mr.  Rose)  to  the  United  States,  to  settle  the  diffi- 
culty in  questiim.  TUo  envoy  would  not  enter  into  negotiations  until  the  President  should  witli- 
draw  his  proclamation,  and  so  the  matter  stood  until  November,  ISll  (more  than  four  years),  wlien 
the  British  govirnment  declared  tlie  attack  on  the  Chesapeake  to  have  been  unauthorized,  and  pro- 
mised pecuniary  aid  to  the  families  of  those  who  were  killed  at  tliat  time.  But  Britain  would  not 
relinquish  the  right  of  search,  and  so  a  cause  lor  quarrel  remained. 

•  Note  1,  page  400. 
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trained  for  the  inevitable  war.     Thus  the  chief  commerce  of  the  world  was 
brought  to  a  full  stop. 

The  operation  of  the  embargo  law  was  the  occasion  of  great  distress,  especi- 
ally in  commercial  communities,  yet  it  was  sustained  by  the  great  body  of  the 


American  people.  It  put  patriotism  and  firmness  to  a  severe  test.  It  bore 
extremely  hard  upon  seamen  and  their  employers,  for  it  spread  ruin  throughout 
the  shipping  interest.  It  was  denounced  by  the  Federal  party,  chiefly  for  polit- 
ical effect ;'  and  as  it  fiiiled  to  obtain  from  England  and  France  any  acknowl- 
edgment of  American  rights,  it  was  repealed  on  the  1st  of  March,  1809,  three 
days  before  Mr.  Jefferson  retired  from  office.  Congress,  at  the  same  time, 
passed  [March  1,  1809]  a  law  which  forbade  all  commercial  intercourse  with 
France  and  England,  until  the  "orders  in  council"'  and  the  '•decrees'  should 
be  repealed. 

'  Mr.  Jefferson  truly  wrote  to  a  friend :  "  The  Federalists  are  now  playing  a  game  of  the  most 
mischievous  tendency,  without,  perhaps,  bein;?  themselves  aware  of  it.  They  are  endeavoring 
to  convince  England  that  we  suffer  more  from  the  embargo  than  they  do,  and  that,  if  they  will 
■old  out  awhile,  we  miist  abandon  it.  It  is  true,  the  time  will  come  when  we  must  abandon  it; 
but  if  this  is  before  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council,  we  must  abandon  it  only  for  a  state  of  war." 
John  Quincy  Adams,  who  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  because  he  dif- 
fered from  the  majority  of  his  constituents  in  supporting  the  measures  of  the  administration,  wrote 
to  the  President  to  the  effect,  that  from  information  received  by  him,  it  was  the  determination  of 
the  ruling  party  (Federalists)  in  Massachusetts,  and  even  throughout  New  England,  if  the  embargo 
was  persisted  in,  no  longer  to  submit  to  it,  but  to  separate  themselves  fi-om  the  Union :  and  that  such 
was  the  pressure  of  the  embargo  upon  the  communitv,  that  thev  would  be  supported  by  the  people. 
This  was  explicitly  denied,  in  after  years,  by  the  Federalist  leaders. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  on  account  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States,  another  Presidential  election  was  held.  Who  should  be  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  ?  was  a  question  of  some  diflBculty,  the  choice  lying  between 
Messrs.  Madison  and  Monroe,  of  Virginia.  For  some  time,  a  portion  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  that  State,  under  the  leadership  of  the  eminent  John  Randolph.' 
of  Roanoke,  had  differed  from  the  Administration  on  some  points  of  its  foreign 
jwlicy;  yet,  while  they  acted  with  the  Federalists  on  many  occasions,  they 
studiously  avoided  identification  with  that  party.  Mr.  Madison  was  the  firm 
adherent  of  Jefferson,  and  an  advocate  and  apologist  of  his  measures,  while  Mr. 
Monroe'  rather  fivored  the  views  of  Mr.  Randolph  and  his  friends.  The  strength 
of  the  two  candidates  was  tried  in  a  caucus  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  and  also  in  a  caucus  of  the  Democratic  members  of  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Madison,  having  a  large  majority  on  both  occasions,  was  nominated 
for  the  oiBce  of  President,  and  George  Clinton  for  that  of  Vice-President. 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  and  Rufus  King  were  the  Federalist  candidates. 
Madison  and  Clinton  were  elected.  At  the  close  of  eight  years'  service,  as 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Jefferson  left  office  [March  4,  1809J, 
.and  retired  to  his  beautiful  Monticello,  in  the  bosom  of  his  native  Virginia. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


MADISON'S     ADMINISTRATION       [  1  8  0  9  —  1  8  1  7  .] 


When  James  Madison,  the  fourth  President  of  the  Republic,  took  the 
chair  of  state,  the  country  was  overspread  with  gloom  and  despondency. 
Although  somewhat  highly  colored,  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature,  in  January,  1809,  gives,  doubtless,  a  fair  picture  of  the  con- 
dition of  afiairs.  It  said:  "Our  agriculture  is  discouraged;  the  fisheries 
abandoned ;  navigation  forbidden ;   our  commerce  at  home  restrained,  if  not 

'  John  Randolph  was  seventh  in  descent  from  Pocahontas  [page  66],  the  beloved  daughter  of 
tlie  emperor  of  the  Powhatans.  He  was  born  at  Petersburg,  in  Virginia,  in  June,  1773.  Ho  waa 
in  delicate  health  from  infancy.  He  studied  in  Columbia  College,  New  Yorls,  and  William  and 
Mary  College,  in  Virginia.  Law  was  his  chosen  profession ;  yet  he  was  too  fond  of  literature  and 
politics  to  be  confined  to  its  practice.  He  entered  public  life  in  1799,  when  he  was  elected  to  a 
seat  in  Congress,  where  he  was  a  representative  of  his  native  State,  in  the  lower  House,  for  thirty 
years,  with  the  exception  of  three  intervals  of  two  years  each.  During  that  time  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Senate  for  two  years.  He  opposed  the  war  in  1812.  His  political  course  was  erratic. 
Jackson  appointed  him  minister  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1830.  His  health  would  not  permit  him  to 
remain  there.  On  his  return  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  but  consumption  soon  laid  him  in  the 
grave.  He  died  at  Philadelphia,  in  Mav,  1 833.  Mr.  Randolph  was  a  strange  compound  of  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities.  He  was  .it  times  almost  an  atheist ;  at  others,  he  was  imbued  with  the 
deepest  emotions  of  piety  and  reverence  for  Deitv.  It  is  said  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  ascended  a 
loftv  spur  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  at  dawn,  and  from  that  magnificent  observatory  saw  the  sun  rise.  As 
its  light  burst  in  beauty  and  glorv  over  the  vast  panorama  before  him,  he  turned  to  his  servant  and 
said,  with  deep  emotion.  "Tom,  if  any  body  says  there  is  no  God,  tell  them  they  he  I"  Thus  ho 
expressed  the  deep  sense  which  his  soul  felt  of  the  presence  of  a  Great  Creator. 

'  Page.  447. 
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annihilated ;  our  commerce  abroad  cut  off;  our  navy  sold,  dismantled,  or 
degraded  to  the  service  of  cutters,  or  gun-boats;'  the  revenue  extinguished; 
the  course  of  justice  interrupted;  and  the  nation  weakened  by  internal  animos- 
ities and  divisions,  at  the  moment  when  it  is  unnecessarily  and  improvidently 
exposed  to  war  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain."  This  was  th6  lan- 
guage of  the  opponents  of  the  administration,  and  must  be  taken  with  some 
allowance.     That  party  was  strongly  opposed  to  Mr.  Madison,  because  they 


believed  that  he  would  perpetuate  the  policy  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  But  when, 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  plain  black,  he  modestly  pronounced  his  inaugural  address 
[March  4,  1809],  the  tone  and  sentiment  of  which  fell  like  oil  upon  the 
troubled  waters,  those  of  his  most  implacable  political  enemies  who  heard  him, 
could  not  refrain  from  uttering  words  of  approbation ;  and  hopes  were  enter- 
tained by  the  whole  nation,  that  his  measures  might  change  the  gloomy  aspect 
of  affairs. 

To  all  unbiassed  minds,  no  man  appeared  better  fitted  for  the  oiEce  of  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Republic,  at  that  time  of  general  commotion,  than  Mr.  Mad- 
ison.'    He -had  been  Secretary  of  State  during  the  wb  ile  administration  of  Mr. 

'  Page  401. 

"  James  Madison  was  born  in  Virsrinia,  in  March,  1751.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  and  was  diverted  from  tlie  intended  practice  of  tlie  law  liy  the  charms  and  excitements  of 
political  life.  He  assisted  in  framing  the  first  Constitntion  of  Virginia,  in  1776.  He  was  a  meni- 
ber  of  his  State  Legislature  and  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  in  IT.SO  was  a  delegate  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  In  public  life,  there,  and  in  his  State  council.s,  he  was  ever  the  ch.arapion  of 
popular  Uberty.     As  a  member  of  the  National  Convention,  and  supporter  of  the  Constitution,  he 
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Jefferson,  and  waii,  familiar  with  every  event  which  had  contributed  to  produce 
the  existing  hostile  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
His  cabinet  was  composed  of  able  men,'  and  in  the  eleventh  Congress,  which 
convened  on  the  22d  of  May,  1809,  in  consequence  of  the  critical  state  of 
affairs,"  there  was  a  majority  of  his  political  friends.  Yet  there  was  a  powerful 
party  in  the  country  (the  Federalists)  hostile  to  his  political  creed,  and  opposed 
to  a  war  with  England,  which  now  seemed  probable. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  Madi.son  s  administration,  light  beamed  upon  the 
future.  Mr.  Erskine,  the  British  minister,  assured  the  President,  that  such 
portions  of  the  orders  in  council'  as  affected  the  United  States,  should  be 
repealed  by  the  10th  of  June.  He  also  assured  him  that  a  special  envoy  would 
soon  arrive,  to  settle  all  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two  governments. 
Supposing  the  minister  to  be  authorized  by  his  government  to  make  these 
assurances,  the  President,  as  empowered  by  Congress,  issued  a  proclamation 
[April  19,  1809J,  permitting  a  renewal  of  commercial  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain,  on  that  day.  But  the  government  disavowed  Erskine's  act,  and  the 
President  again  [August  10]  proclaimed  non-intercourse.  The  light  had 
proved  deceitful.  This  event  caused  great  excitement  in  the  puJblic  mind  ;  and 
had  the  President  then  declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  it  would  doubtless 
have  been  very  popular. 

Causes  for  irritation  between  the  two  governments  continually  increased, 
and,  for  a  time,  political  intercourse  was  suspended.  France,  too,  continueTi 
its  aggressions.  On  the  23d  of  March,  1810,  Bonaparte  issued  a  decree  at 
Rambouillet,  more  destructive  in  its  operations  to  American  commerce,  than  any 
measures  hitherto  employed.  It  declared  forfeit  every  American  vessel  which 
had  entered  French  ports  since  March,  1810,  or  that  might  thereafter  enter ; 
and  authorized  the  sale  of  t'^e  same,  together  with  the  cargoes — the  money  to 
be  placed  in  the  French  treasury.  Under  this  decree,  many  American  vessels 
were  lost,  for  which  only  partial  remuneration  has  since  been  obtained.*  Bona- 
parte justified  this  decree  by  the  plea,  that  it  was  made  in  retaliation  for  the 
American  decree  of  non-intercourse."  Three  months  later  [May,  1810],  Con- 
gress offered  to  resume  commercial  intercourse  with  cither  France  or  England, 
or  both,  on  condition  that  they  should  repeal  their  obnoxious  orders  and 
decrees,  before  the  3d  of  March,  1811.°  The  French  emperor,  who  was  always 
governed  by  expediency,  in  defiance  of  right  and  justice,  feigned  compliance, 
and  by  giving  assurance  [August]  that  such  repeal  should  take  effect  in  Novem- 


was  one  of  the  wisest  anri  ablest;  and  liis  voluminous  writings,  purchased  by  Conjrress,  display  tbo 
most  sagacious  statesmanship.  As  a  Republican,  be  was  conservative.  For  eight  years  he  was 
President  of  the  United  States,  when  he  retired  to  private  life.  He  died  in  June,  1836,  at  the  ago 
of  eighty-live  years. 

'  Robert  Smith,  Secretary  of  State;  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  William  Eustis, 
Secretary  of  War;   Paul  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;   Csesar  Rodney,  Attorney-General. 

"  Its  session  lasted  only  about  five  weeks,  because  peace  seemed  probable. 

'  Note  1,  page  400.  *  Page  468.  °  Page  402. 

'  The  act  provided,  that  if  either  government  should  repeal  its  obnoxious  acts,  and  if  the  other 
government  should  not  do  the  same  within  three  montlis  thereafter,  then  the  first  should  enjoy 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States,  but  the  other  should  not. 
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ber,  caused  the  President  to  proclaim  such  resumption  of  intercourse.  It  was 
a  promise  intended  to  be  broken  at  any  moment  when  policy  should  dictate. 
American  vessels  continued  to  be  seized  by  French  cruisers,  as  usual,  and  con- 
fiscated; and  in  March,  1811,  Napoleon  declared  the  decrees  of  Berlin'  and 
Milan'  to  be  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire.  A  new  envoy  from  France, 
who  arrived  in  the  United  States  at  about  this  time,  gave  official  notice  to  the 
government,  that  no  remuneration  would  be  made  for  property  seized  and  con- 
fiscated. 

The  government  of  Great  Britain  acted  more  honorably,  though  wickedly. 
She  continued  her  hostile  orders,  and  sent  ships  of  war  to  cruise  near  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  the  United  States,  to  intercept  American  merchant  vessels  and 
send  them  to  England  as  lawful  prizes.  While  engaged  in  this  nefarious  busi- 
ness, the  British  sloop  of  war'  Little  Belt,  Captain  Bingham,  was  met  [May 
16,  1811],  off  the  coast  of  Virginia,  by  the  American  frigate  President,  Com- 
modore Rogers.'  That  oflScer  hailed  the  commander  of  the  sloop,  and  received 
a  cannon  shot  in  reply.  A  brief  action  ensued,  when  Captain  Bingham,  after 
having  eleven  men  killed  and  twenty-one  wounded,  gave  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  Rogers.  The  conduct  of  both  officers  was  approved  by  their  respective  gov- 
ernments. That  of  the  United  States  condemned  the  act  of  Bingham  as  an 
outrage  without  palliation ;  and  the  government  and  people  felt  willing  to  take 
up  arms  in  defense  of  right,  justice,  and  honor.  Powerful  as  was  the  navy  of 
Great  Britain,  and  weak  as  was  that  of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  the 
latter  were  willing  to  accept  of  war  as  an  alternative  for  submission,  and  to 
measure  strength  on  the  ocean.  The  British  navy  consisted  of  almost  nine 
hundred  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 
men.  The  American  vessels  of  war,  of  large  size,  numbered  only  (leelve,  with 
an  aggregate  of  about  three  hundred  guns.  Besides  these,  there  were  a  great 
number  of  gun-boats,  but  these  were  hardly  sufficient  for  a  coast-guard.  Here 
was  a  great  disparity ;  and  for  a  navy  so  weak  to  defy  a  navy  so  strong, 
seemed  madness.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  British  navy  was 
necessarily  very  much  scattered,  for  that  government  had  interests  to  protect  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  protracted  interruption  of  commercial  operations  was  attended  with 
very  serious  eSect  upon  the  trade  and  revenue  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
parties  longed  for  a  change,  even  if  it  must  be  brought  about  by  war  with 
European  governments.  The  Congressional  elections  in  1810  and  1811,  proved 
that  the  policy  of  Mr.  Madison's  administration  was  sustained  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people,  the  preponderance  of  the  Democratic  party 
being  kept  up  in  both  branches  of  the  National  Legislature.  The  opposition, 
who,  as  a  party,  were  unftivorable  to  hostilities,  were  in  a  decided  minority, 
and  the  government  had  more  strength  in  its  councils  than  at  any  time  during 
Jefferson's  administration. 

For  several  years  war  with  England  had  seemed  inevitable,  and  now  [1811] 

'  Page  400.  '  Page  402.  '  Page  415. 

*  He  died  in  the  Naval  Asylum,  Philadelphia,  in  August,  1838. 
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many  causes  were  accelerating  the  progress  of  events  toward  such  a  result. 
Among  these,  the  hostile  position  of  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  north-western 
frontier  of  the  United  States,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful.  They,  too,  had 
felt  the  pressure  of  Bonaparte's  commercial  system.  In  consequence  of  the 
exclusion  of  their  furs  from  the  continental  markets,  the  Indian  hunters  found 
their  trafBc  reduced  to  the  lowest  point.  The  rapid  extension  of  settlements 
north  of  the  Ohio  was  narrowing  their  hunting-grounds,  and  producing  a  rapid 
diminution  of  game;  and  the  introduction  of  whiskey,  by  the  white  people,  was 
spreading  demoralization,  disease,  and  death  among  the  Indians.  These  evils, 
combined  with  the  known  influence  of  British  emissaries,  finally  led  to  open 
hostilities. 

In  the  spring  of  1811,  it  was  known  that  Tecumtha,  a  Shawnee'  chief, 
who  was  crafty,  intrepid,  unscrupulous,  and  cruel,  and  who  possessed  the  qual- 
ities of  a  great  leader,  almost  equal  to  those  of  Pontiac,^  was  endeavoring  to 
emulate  that  great  Ottawa  by  confederating  the  tribes  of  the  north-west  in  a 
war  against  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Those  over  whom  himself  and 
twin-brother,  the  Prophet,'  exercised  the  greatest  control,  were  the  Delaw:ires, 
Shawnoese,  Wyandots,  Miamies,  Kickapoos,  Winnebagoes,  and  Chippewas. 
During  the  summer,  the  frontier  settlers  became  so  alarmed  by  the  continual 
military  and  religious  exercises  of  the  savages,  that  General  Harrison,"  then 
governor  of  the  Indiana  Territory,"  marched,  with  a  considerable  force,  toward 
the  town  of  the  Prophet,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Tippecanoe  and 
Wabash  Rivers,  in  the  upper  part  of  Tippecanoe  county,  Indiana.  The 
Prophet  appeared  and  proposed  a  conference,  but  Harrison,  suspecting  treach- 
ery, caused  his  soldiers  to  sleep  on  their  arms  [Nov.  6,  1811]  that  night.  At 
four  o'clock  the  next  morning  [Nov.  7]  the  savages  fell  upon  the  American 
camp,  but  after  a  bloody  battle  until  dawn,  the  Indians  were  repulsed.  The 
battle  of  Tippecanoe  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  ever  fought  with  the  Indians, 
tnd  the  loss  was  heavy  on  both  sides.'  Tecumtha  was  not  present  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  it  is  said  the  Prophet  took  no  part  in  the  engagement. 

These  events,  so  evidently  the  work  of  British  interference,  aroused  the 
spirit  of  the  nation,  and  throughout  the  entire  West,  and  in  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States,  there  was  a  desire  for  war.  Yet  the  administration  fully 
appreciated  the  deep  responsibility  involved  in  su(A  a  step ;  and  having  almost 
the  entire  body  of  the  New  England  people  in  opposition,  the  President  and  his 
friends  hesitated.  The  British  orders  in  council^  continued  to  be  rigorously 
enforced ;  insult  after  insult  was  offered  to  the  American  flag ;  and  the  British 
press  insolently  boasted  that  the  United  States  "could  not  be  kicked  into  a 


■  Page  19.  '  Page  204. 

'  In  1809,  Governor  Harrison  had  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Miamies  [page  19]  and  other 
tribes,  by  which  they  sold  to  the  United  States  a  large  tract  of  land  on  Ijotli  sides  of  tlie  'U'abash. 
The  Prophet  was  present  and  made  no  objection ;  but  Tecumtha,  who  was  aliseiit,  was  greatly 
dissatisfied.  The  British  emissaries  took  advantage  of  this  dissatisfaction,  to  iiiHame  him  and  hia 
people  against  the  Americans. 

*  ilage  17.  '  Page  474.  "  Note  4,  page  390. 

'  Harrison  had  upward  of  sixty  killed,  and  more  than  a  hvmdred  wovmded. 

"  Note  1,  page  400. 
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war.'  Forbearance  became  no  longer  a  virtue ;  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  1812. 
Congress  laid  another  embai-go'  upon  vessels  in  American  waters,  for  ninety 
days.  On  the  1st  of  June,  the  President  transmitted  a  special  message  to 
Congress,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  difficulties  with  Great  Britain,  strongly 
portrayed  the  aggressions  inflicted  uj)on  us  by  that  nation,  and  intimated  the 
necessity  of  war.  The  message  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  majority  of  whom"  agreed  upon, 
and  reported  a  manifesto  [June  3],  as  the  basis  of  a  declaration  of  war.  On 
the  following  day  [June  4,  1812],  a  bill,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Pinckncy,  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,^  declaring  war  to  exist  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  was  presented  by  Wr.  Calhoun.  During  the 
proceedings  on  this  subject.  Congress  sat  with  closed  doors.  The  measure  was 
finally  agreed  to,  by  both  Houses,  by  fair  majorities.  It  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  vote  of  79  to  49.  On  the  17th  it  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  19  to  13,  and  on  that  day  it  received  the  signature  of  the  President.* 
Two  days  afterward  [June  19],  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  which 
formally  declared  war  against  Grjat  Britain."  This  is  known  in  history  as  The 
War  OF  1812;  or 

THE  SECOND  WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE.' 

Congress,  having  authorized  the  President  to  declare  war,  took  immediate 
measures  to  sustain  that  declaration.  It  passed  an  act  which  gave  him  author- 
ity to  enlist  twenty-five  thousand  men,  to  accept  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  and 
to  call  out  one  hundred  thousand  militia  for  the  defense  of  the  sea-coast  and 
frontiers.  Fifteen  millions  of  dollars  were  appropriated  for  the  army,  and 
almost  three  millions  for  the  nayy.    But  at  the  very  threshhold  of  the  new  order 

'  Page  402.     Four  days  after  this  [April  8]  Louisiana  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 

'  John  G.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina ;  Felix  Grundy,  of  Tennessee ;  John  Smilie,  of  Penns_vl- 
vania ;  John  A.  Harper,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Joseph  Desha,  of  Kentucky ;  and  Ebenezer  Seaver, 
of  Massachusetts.  '  '  Page  400. 

*  The  following  are  the  words  of  that  important  bill :  "  Be  it  marled,  etc.,  That  war  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  declared  to  exist  between  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
the  dependencies  thereof;  and  the  United  States  of  America  and  their  Territories ;  and  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  to  use  the  whole  land  and  naval  force  of  tiie 
United  States  to  carry  the  same  into  effect,  and  to  issue  to  private  armed  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  commissions,  or  letters  of  marque,  and  general  reprisal,  in  such  form  as  he  shall  think  projier, 
and  under  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  against  the  vessels,  goods,  and  effects  of  the  government 
of  the  said  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  subjects  thereof." 

'  The  chief  causes  for  this  act  were  the  impressment  of  American  seamen  by  the  British ;  the 
blockade  of  French  ports  without  an  adequate  force  to  sustain  the  act ;  and  the  British  Orders  in 
Gouncd.  The  Federalists  in  Congress  presented  an  ably-written  protest,  which  denied  the  necessity 
or  the  expediency  of  war. 

'  This  is  an  appropriate  title,  for,  until  the  termination  of  that  war.  the  United  States  were  only 
nominally  free.  Blessed  with  prosperity,  the  people  dreaded  war,  and  submitted  to  many  acts  of 
tyranny  and  insult  from  Great  Britain  and  France,  rather  than  become  involved  in  another  conflict. 
Socially  and  commercially,  the  United  States  were  dependent  upon  Europe,  and  especially  upon 
England ;  and  the  latter  was  rapidly  acquiring  a  dangerous  political  interest  here,  when  the  war 
broke  out.  The  war  begun  in  1775  was  really  only  the  first  great  step  toward  independence;  the 
war  begun  iu  1812,  first  thorouglily  accomplished  it.  Franklin  once  heard  a  person  speaking  of 
the  Revolution  as  the  War  of  Indepeiulence,  and  reproved  him,  saying.  "  Sir,  you  mean  tlie  Revolu- 
tion ;  the  war  of  Independence  is  yet  to  come.  It  was  a  war  for  Independence,  but  not  of  Inde- 
pendence." 
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of  things,  the  administration  was  met  by  determined  opposition.  The  Federal 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  published  an  address  to  their  con- 
stituents, in  -which  they  set  forth  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time,  the 
course  of  the  administration  and  its  supporters  in  Congress,  and  the  reasons  of 
the  minority  for  opposing  the  war.  This  was  fair  and  honorable.  But  outside 
of  Congress,  a  party,  composed  chiefly  of  Federalists,  with  some  disaffected 
Democrats,  was  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Peace  party.  Its  object  was 
to  cast  such  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  as  to  compel 
the  government  to  make  peace.  This  movement,  so  unpatriotic,  the  offspring 
of  the  lowest  elements  of  faction,  was  frowned  upon  by  the  most  respectable 
members  of  the  Federal  party,  and  some  of  them  gave  the  government  their 
hearty  support,  when  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigor 
and  effect. 

The  first  care  of  the  government,  in  organizing  the  army,  was  to  select 
efficient  officers.  Nearly  all  of  the  general  officers  of  the  Revolution  were  in 
their  graves,  or  were  too  old  for  service,  and  even  those  of  subordinate  rank  in 
that  war,  who  yet  remained,  were  far  advanced  in  life. 
Yet  upon  them  the  chief  duties  of  leadership  were 
devolved.  Henry  Dearborn'  was  appointed  major- 
general  and  commander-in-chief;  and  his  principal 
brigadiers  were  James  Wilkinson,'  Wade  Hampton,' 
William  Hull,'  and  Joseph  Bloomfield — all  of  them 
esteemed  soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 

Hull  was  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan, 
and  held  the  commission  of  a  brigadier-general.     When 
//'  ''f  war  was  declared,  he  was  marching,  with  a  little  more 

GENERAL  DEAEBOEN.  than  two  thousand  troops,  from  Ohio,  to  attempt  the 

subjugation  of  the  hostile  Indians.^  Congress  gave 
him  discretionary  powers  for  invading  Canada,  but  caution  and  preparation 
were  necessary,  because  the  British  authorities,  a  long  time  in  expectation  of 
war,  had  taken  measures  accordingly."  Feeling  strong  enough  for  the  enemy, 
Hull,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1812,  crossed  the  Detroit  River  with  his  whole 
force,  to  attack  Fort  Maiden,  a  British  post  near  the  present  village  of  Amherst- 
burg.  At  Sandwich,  he  encamped,  and  by  a  fatal  delay,  lost  every  advantage 
which  an  immediate  attack  might  have  secured.     In  the  mean  while.  Fort 

'  Henry  Dearborn  -was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  a  meritorious  officer  in  the  continental 
army.  He  aueompanied  Arnold  to  Quebec,  and  was  distinguished  in  the  battles  which  ruined 
Burgoyne  [page  281].  He  held  civil  offices  of  trust  after  the  Revolution.  He  returned  to  private 
life  in  1815,  and  died  at  Roxbury,  near  Boston,  in  1829,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 

'  Pages  396  and  426.  '  Note  3,  page  427.  *  Note  4,  page  411,  '  Page  408. 

'  Canada  then  consisted  of  two  provinces.  The  old  French  settlements  on  the  St.  LawTence, 
with  a  population  of  about  three  hundred  thousand,  constituted  Lower  Canada ;  while  tlie  more 
receat  settlements  above  Montreal,  and  chiefly  upon  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  including 
about  one  hundred  thous.ind  inhabitants,  composed  Upper  Canada.  These  were  principally  the 
families  of  American  loyalists,  wlio  were  compelled  to  leave  the  States  at  the  clo.se  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Tlien  each  province  had  its  own  governor  and  Legislature.  The  regular  military  force,  which 
was  scattered  over  a  space  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  did  not  exceed  two  tliousand  men; 
hence  the  British  commanders  were  compelled  to  call  for  volunteers,  and  they  used  the  Indiana 
to  good  effect,  in  their  favor. 
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Mackinaw,  one  of  the  strongest  posts  of  the  United  States  in  the  north-west," 
was  surprised  and  captured  [July  17,  1812]  by  an  allied  force  of  British  and 
Indians ;  and  on  the  5th  of  August,  a  detachment  under  Major  Van  Home, 
sent  by  Hull  to  escort  an  approaching  supply-party  to  camp,  were  defeated  by 
some  British  and  Indians  near  Brownstown,  on  the  Huron  River.^  These 
events,  and  the  reinforcement  of  the  garrison  at  Maiden,  by  General  Brock, 
the  British  commander-in-chief,  caused  Hull  to  recross  the  river  on  the  7th  of 
August,  abandon  the  expedition  against  Canada,  and  take  post  at  Detroit,  much 
to  the  disappointment  of  his  troops,  who  were  anxious  to  measure  strength  with 
the  enemy. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  General  Brock  crossed  the  river  with  seven  hundred 
British  troops  and  six  hundred  Indians,  and  demanded  an  instant  surrender  of 
Detroit,  threatening  at  the  same  time  to  give  free  rein  to  Indian  cruelty  in  the 
event  of  refusal.  Hull's  excessive  prudence  determined  him  to  surrender, 
rather  than  expose  his  troops  to  the  hatchet.  When  the  assailants  approached, 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  Americans  were  hoping  for  and  expecting  a  com- 
mand to  fire,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  retire  within  the  fort,  and  hung  a  white 
flag  upon  the  wall,  in  token  of  submission.  The  army,  fort,  stores,  garrison, 
and  Territory,  were  all  surrendered  [August  16,  1812],  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  victor  himself,  and  the  deep  mortification  of  the  American  troops.  Hull 
was  afterward  tried  by  a  court-martiaP  [1814],  on  charges  of  treason  and  cow- 
ardice. He  was  found  guilty  of  the  latter,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but  w;is 
pardoned  by  the  President  on  account  of  his  revolutionary  services.  The  whole 
country  severely  censured  him ;  and  the  rage  of  the  war  party,  increased  by 
the  taunts  of  the  Federalists,  because  of  the  disastrous  termination  of  one  of  the 
first  expeditions  of  the  campaign,  was  unbounded.  The  difiiculties  with  which 
Hull  was  surrounded — his  small  force  (onlyabouteight  hundred  effective  men)  ; 
the  inexperience  of  his  officers,  and  the  rawness  of  his  troops ;  his  lack  of  infor- 
mation, because  of  the  interception  of  his  communications  ;  and  the  number  and 
character  of  the  enemy — were  all  kept  out  of  sight,  while  bitter  denunciations 
were  poured  upon  his  head.  In  after  years,  he  was  permitted  fully  to  vindicate 
his  character,  and  the  sober  judgment  of  this  generation,  guided  by  historic 
truth,  must  acquit  him  of  all  crime,  and  even  serious  error,  and  pity  him  as  a 
victim  of  untoward  circumstances.* 

'  Formerly  sp3lled  Michilimackiuac.  It  was  situated  upon  an  island  of  that  name,  near  tlio 
Straits  of  Mackinaw  or  Michilimakinac. 

'  On  the  8th,  Colonel  Miller  and  several  hundred  men,  sent  by  Hull  to  accomplish  the  object  or 
Van  Home,  met  and  defeated  Tecumtha  [page  408]  and  his  Indians,  with  a  party  of  British,  neat 
the  scene  of  Van  Home's  failure. 

2  He  was  taken  to  Montreal  a  prisoner,  and  was  afterward  exchanged  for  thirty  British  cap. 
tives.     He  was  tried  at  Albany,  New  York. 

■*  Hull  published  his  Vindication  in  1824;  and  in  1848,  his  p-andson  published  a  large  octavo 
volume,  giving  a  full  and  thorough  vindication  of  the  character  of  the  general,  the  material  fot 
which  wasdrawn  from  official  records.  Hull's  thorough  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  foe  who 
menaced  him,  and  a  humane  desire  to  spare  his  troops,  was  doubtless  his  sole  reason  for  surrender- 
mg  the  post.  A  good  and  brave  man  has  too  long  suffered  the  reproaches  of  history.  AVilUam 
Hull  was  bom  in  Connecticut  in  1753.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  continental  army,  and 
was  distinguished  for  hLs  bravery.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Micliigan  Territory  in  1805. 
After  the  close  of  his  unfortunate  campaign,  he  never  appeared  in  pubUc  life.  He  died  near  Boston 
in  1825. 
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At  about  this  time,  a  tragedy  occun-ed  near  the  head  of  Lake  Jilichigan, 
which  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  land.  Captain  Heald,  with  a  com- 
pany of  fifty  regulars,  occupied  Fort  Dearborn,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
large  city  of  Chicago."  Hull  ordered  him  to  evacuate  that  post  in  the  deej) 
wilderness,  and  hasten  to  Detroit.  He  left  the  public  property  in  charge  of 
friendly  Indians,  but  had  proceeded  only  a  short  distance  from  the  fort,  along 
the  beach,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  Indians.  Twenty-six  of  the  reg- 
ular troops,  and  all  of  the  militia,  were  slaughtered.  A  number  of  women  and 
children  were  murdered  and  scalped ;  and  Captain  Heald,  with  his  wife,  thougli 
severely  wounded,  escaped  to  Michilimackinac."  His  wife  also  received  si.x 
wounds,  but  none  proved  mortal.  This  event  occurred  on  the  day  before  Hull's 
surrender  [Aug.  15, 1812]  at  Detroit,  and  added  to  the  gloom  that  overspread, 
and  the  indignation  that  flashed  through,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

While  these  misfortunes  were  befalling  the  Army  of  the  North-west,^  the 
opponents  of  the  war  were  casting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  other  divisions  of 
the  American  troops  operating  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  preparing  for 
another  invasion  of  Canada.*  The  governors  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Connecticut,  refused  to  allow  the  militia  of  those  States  to  march  to 
the  northern  frontier  on  the  requisition  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
They  defended  their  unpatriotic  position  by  the  plea  that  such  a  requisition  was 
unconstitutional,  and  that  the  war  was  unnecessary.  The  British  government, 
in  the  mean  time,  had  declared  the  whole  American  coast  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, except  that  of  the  New  England  States,  whose  apparent  sympathy  with 
the  enemies  of  their  country,  caused  them  to  be  regarded  as  ready  to  leave  the 
Union,  and  become  subject  to  tlie  British  crown.  But  there  was  sterling 
patriotism  sufiicient  there  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  even  if  a  movement, 
so  fraught  with  evil,  had  been  contemplated.  Yet  the  eifect  was  chilling  to  the 
best  friends  of  the  country,  and  the  President  felt  the  necessity  of  extreme  cir- 
cumspection. 

Unmindful  of  the  intrigues  of  its  foes,  however,  the  administration  perse- 
vered; and  during  the  summer  of  1812,  a  plan  was  matured  for  invading  Can- 
ada on  the  Niagara  frontier.  The  militia  of  the  State  of  New  York  were 
placed,  by  Governor  Tompkins,  under  the  command  of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer," 

'  Chicago  is  built  upon  the  verge  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  borders  of  a  great  prairie,  and  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  material  and  social  progress  of  the  United  States.  The  Pottawatomie 
Indians  [page  18],  by  treaty,  left  that  spot  to  the  white  people  in  1833.  The  city  was  laid  out  in 
1830,  and  lots  were  fli'st  sold  in  1831.  In  1840,  the  population  was  4,470.  Now  [1883]  it  i= 
more  than  500,000.  '  Page  411. 

'  Tlio  forces  under  General  Harrison  were  called  the  Army  of  the  North-west;  those  under  Gen- 
sral  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  at  Lewiston,  on  the  Niagara  River,  the  Army  of  the  Center ;  and 
those  under  General  Dearborn,  at  Plattsburg  and  at  Greenbush,  near  Albany,  the  Army  of  the 
North.  '  '  Page  410. 

'  Stephen  Tan  Rensselaer,  a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  known  of  the 
Patroons  [note  10,  page  139]  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  born  at  the  manor-house,  near  Albany. 
in  November,  1764.  The  War  for  Independence  -had  just  closed  when  he  came  into  possession  of 
his  immense  estate,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  He  engaged  in  politics,  was  a  warm  supporter 
of  the  National  Constitution,  and  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York  in  1795.  He  was 
very  little  engaged  in  politics  after  the  defeat  of  the  Federal  party  in  1800  [page  388].  After 
the  Secc.nd  War  for  Independence,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  Congress;  and,  by  his  casting  vote 
In  the  New  York  delegation,  he  gave  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  to  John  Quincy  Adams. 
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who  was  commissioned  a  Major-General.  Intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  Hull' 
had  inspired  the  Americans  with  a  strong  desire  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace ;  and 
the  reo-iments  were  filled  without  much  difficulty.  These  forces  were  concen- 
trated chiefly  at  Lewiston,  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  under  Van  Rensselaer,  and 
at  Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  Greenbush,  near  Albany,  under  General 
Daarborn. 


The  first  demonstration  against  the  neighboring  province  was  made  on  the 
Niagara,  in  mid-autumn.  In  anticipation  of  such  movement,  British  troops 
were  strongly  posted  on  the  heights  of  Queenstown,  opposite  Lewiston ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th  of  October  [1812J,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  men, 
under  Colonel  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer,"  crossed  over  to  attack  them.  The 
commander  was  severely  wounded,  at  the  landing ;  but  his  troops  pressed  for- 
ward, under  Captains  WooP  and  Ogilvie,  successfully  assaulted  a  battery  near 

Here  closed  his  political  life,  and  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  perfcrmance  of  social 
and  Christian  duties.  He  was  for  several  years  president  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners, 
and,  while  in  that  office,  he  died  in  January,  1840,  in  the  seventv-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

'  Page  411. 

'  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  best  men  of  his  time ;  and  to  his  efforts, 
more  than  to  those  of  any  other  man,  the  salvation  of  the  American  army  on  the  northern  firontiei; 
at  this  time,  was  due.     He  died  at  Albany  on  the  3d  of  April,  1852. 

"  John  B.  Wool,  afterwards  Major-General  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
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the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  gained  possession  of  Queenstown  Heights.  But  the 
victory  was  not  yet  complete.  General  Sir  Isaac  Brock  had  come  from  Fort 
George,  and  with  six  hundred  men  attempted  to  regain  the  battery.  The 
British  were  repulsed,  and  Brock  was  killed.'  In  the  mean  while.  General 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  who  had  crossed  over,  returned  to  Lewiston,  and  wu4 
using  his  most  earnest  efforts  to  send  reinforcements  ;  but  only  about  one  thou- 
sand troops,  many  of  them  quite  undisciplined,  could  bo  induced  to  cross  the 
river.  These  were  attacked  in  the  afternoon  [Oct.  13,  1812]  ty  fresh  troops 
from  Fort  George,  and  some  of  their  Indian  allies.  Many  were  killed  and  tlie 
rest  were  made  prisoners,  while  at  least  fifteen  hundred  of  their  companions-in- 
arms cowardly  refused  to  cross  to  their  aid.  The  latter  excused  their  conduct  by 
the  plea,  put  into  their  mouths  by  the  opponents  of  the  war,  that  they  considered 
it  wrong  to  invade  the  enemy's  country,  the  war  being  avowedly  a  defensive  one. 
The  enemies  of  the  administration  applauded  them  for  their  conscientiousness, 
while  a  victory  that  might  have  led  to  reconciliation  and  peace,  was  lost  at  the 
winning  moment.  General  Van  Rensselaer,  disgusted  with  the  inefficiency 
everywhere  displayed,  left  the  service,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Alex- 
ander Smyth,  of  Virginia  This  officer  accomplished  nothing  of  importance 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season  ;  and  when  the  troops  went  into  winter 
([uarters  [Dec],  there  appeared  to  have  been  very  few  achievements  made  by 
the  American  army  worthy  of  honorable  mention  in  history. 

While  the  army  was  suffering  defeats,  and  became,  in  the  mouths  of  the 
opponents  of  the  administration,  a  staple  rebuke,  the  little  navy  had  acquitted 
itself  nobly,  and  the  national  honor  and  prowess  had  been  fully  vindicated  upon 
the  ocean.  At  this  time  the  British  navy  numbered  one  thousand  and  si.xty 
vessels,  while  that  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  gun-boats,"  numbered  only 
twenty.  Two  of  these  were  unsea worthy,  and  one  was  on  Lake  Ontario.  Nine 
of  the  American  vessels  were  of  a  class  less  than  frigates,  and  all  of  them  could 
not  well  compare  in  appointments  with  those  of  the  enemy.  Yet  the  Americans 
were  not  dismayed  by  this  disparity,  but  went  out  boldly  in  their  ships  to  meet 
the  war  vessels  of  the  proudest  maritime  nation  upon  the  earth.  ^  Victory  after 
victory  told  of  their  skill  and  prowess.  On  the  19th  of  August,  1812,  the 
United  States  frigate  Constitution,  Commodore  Isaac  Hull,'  fought  the  British 
frigate  Guerricre,''  Captain  Dacres,  off  the  American  coast,  in  the  present  truck 
of  ships  to  Great  Britain.     The  contest  continued  about  forty  minutes,  when 

'  Sir  Isaac  Brock  was  a  brave  and  generous  officer.  There  is  a  fine  monument  erected  to  his 
memory  on  Queenstown  Heijflits,  a  short  distance  from  the  Niagara  River.  '  Page  401. 

^  At,  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war,  Commodore  Rogers  [page  407]  was  at  Sandy  Hook, 
New  York,  witli  a  small  squadron,  consisting  of  thi>  frigates  Presidimt,  Congress,  United  States,  and 
the  sloop-of-war  Hornet.  He  put  to  sea  on  the  21st  of  June,  in  pursuit  of  a  British  squadron  which 
had  sailed  as  a  convoy  of  the  West  India  fleet.  "  After  a  slight  engagement,  and  a  chase  of  several 
hours,  the  pursuit  was  abandoned  at  near  midnight.  The  frigate  Essex  [page  4301  went  to  sea  on 
the  3d  of  July;  the  Constitution,  on  the  12th.'  The  brigs  Ncmtilus,  Viper,  and  Viosen  were  then 
cruising  off  the  coast,  and  the  sloop  Wasp  was  at  sea  on  her  return  from  France. 

*  Is;iae  Hull  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  in  1798,  and  was  soon  distinguished  for  skill 
and  bravery.  He  rendered  important  service  to  his  country,  and  died  in  Philadelphia  in  Febfuary, 
1843. 

'  This  vessel  had  been  one  of  a  British  squadron  which  gave  the  Constitution  a  long  and  close 
chase  about  a  month  before,  during  which  the  nautical  skill  of  Hull  was  most  signally  displayed. 
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Dacres  surrendered;'  and  his  vessel  was  such  a  complete  wreck,  that  the  victor 
burned  her.  The  Constitution,  it  is  said,  was  so  little  damaged,  that  she  was 
ready  for  action  the  following  day.  This  victory  had  a  powerful  eflFect  on  the 
public  mind  in  both  countries. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  1812,  the  United  States  sloop-of-war,  Wasp, 
Captain  Jones,  captured  the  British  brig  Frolic,  off  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  after  a  very  severe  conflict  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  slaughter  on  board  the 
Frolic  was  dreadful.  Only  three  officers  and  one  seaman, 
of  eighty-four,  remained  unhurt.  The  others  were  killed 
or  badly  wounded.  The  Wasp  lost  only  ten  men.  Her 
term  of  victory  was  short,  for  the  same  afternoon,  the 
British  seventy-four  gun  ship  Poictiers  captured  both 
vessels.      A   week   afterward   [October  25],   the  frigate  sloop-of-w.4r. 

United  States,  Commodore  Decatur,"  fought  the  British 

frigate  Macedonian,  west  of  the  Canary  Islands,  for  almost  two  hours.  After 
being  greatly  damaged,  and  losing  more  than  one  hundred  men,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  the  Macedonian  surrendei'ed.  Decatur  lost  only  five  killed  and 
seven  wounded;  and  his  vessel  was  very  little  injured.  A  few  weeks  after- 
ward [December  29,  1812],  the  Constitution,  then  commanded  by  Commodore 
Bainbridge,^  became  a  victor,  after  combatting  the  Britit?h  frigate  Java  for 
almost  three  hours,  ofiF  San  Salvador,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  The  Java  had 
four  hundred  men  on  board,  of  whom  almost  two  hundred  were  killed  or 
wounded.  The  Constitution  was  again  very  little  injured ;  but  she  made  such 
havoc  with  the  Java,  that  Bainbridge,  finding  her  incapable  of  floating  long, 
burned  her  [January  1,  1813],  three  days  after  the  action. 

The  Americans  were  greatly  elated  by  these  victories.  Nor  wei'c  they  con- 
fined to  the  national  vessels.  Numerous  privateers,  which  now  swarmed  upon 
the  ocean,  were  making  prizes  in  every  direction,  and  accounts  of  their  exploits 
filled  the  newspapers.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  year  1812,  upward  of 
fifty  British  armed  vessels,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  merchantmen,  with  an 
aggregate  of  more  than  three  thousand  prisoners,  and  a  vast  amount  of  booty, 
were  captured  by  the  Americans.  These  achievements  wounded  British  pride 
in  a  tender  part,  for  England  claimed  the  appellation  of  "  mistress  of  the  seas." 
They  also  strengthened  the  administration ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  naval 
armaments  were  in  preparation  on  the  lakes,  to  assist  the  army  in  a  projected 
invasion  of  Canada  the  following  spring. 

At  the  close  of  these  defeats  upon  land,  and  these  victories  upon  the  ocean, 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  also  of 
members  of  Congress,  occurred.  The  administration  was  strongly  sustained  by 
the  popular  vote.  Mr.  Madison  was  re-elected,  with  Elliridge  Gerry'  as  Vice- 
President — George  Clinton  having  died  at  "Washington  in  April  of  that  year." 


'  On  the  Guerriere  were  seventy-nine  killed  and  wounded.     The  Consiitidion  lost  seven  killed 
and  seven  wounded.  "  Page  392. 

'  Page  391.  •«  Note  1,  page  385.  '  Note  5,  page  350. 
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A  fraction  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  most  of  the  Federalists,  voted  for  De 
Witt  Clinton'  for  President,  and  Jarud  Ingersoll,  for  Vice-President.  Not- 
withstanding the  members  of  Congress  then  elected,  were  chiefly  Democrats,  it 
was  evident  that  the  opposition  was  powerful  and  increasing,  particularly  in  the 
eastern  States,  yet  the  President  felt  certain  that  the  great  body  of  the  people 
were  favorable  to  his  war  policy. 


CHAPTER     V. 

THE  SECOND   WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE.      [1813.] 

During  the  autumn  of  1812,  the  whole  western  country,  incensed  by 
Hull's  surrender,  seemed  filled  with  the  zeal  of  the  old  Crusaders.''  Michigan 
had  to  be  recovered,'  and  the  greatest  warlike  enthusiasm  prevailed.  Volun- 
teers had  gathered  under  local  leaders,  in  every  settlement.  Companies  were 
formed  and  equipped  in  a  single  day,  and  were  ready  to  march  the  next.  For 
several  weeks  the  volunteers  found  employment  in  driving  the  hostile  Indians 
from  post  to  post,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  extreme  western  settlements.  They 
desolated  their  villages  and  plantations,  after  the  manner  of  Sullivan,  in  1779.' 
and  the  fiercest  indignation  against  the  white  people  was  thus  excited  among 
the  tribes,  which,  under  the  stimulus  of  their  British  allies,  led  to  terrible 
retaliations."  So  eager  were  the  people  for  battle,  that  the  snows  of  winter  in 
tlie  great  wilderness,  did  not  keep  them  from  the  field.  The  campaign  of  1813 
opened  with  the  year.  Almost  the  entire  northern  frontier  of  the  United 
States  was  the  chief  theatre  of  operations.  The  army  of  the  West,'  under 
General  Harrison,'  was  concentrating  at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie ;  that  of  the 
Centre,"  now  under  Dearborn,  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara  River;  and 
that  of  the  North,"  under  Hampton,  was  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain. 
Sir  George  Prevost  was  the  successor  of  Brock"  in  command  of  the  British 
army  in  Canada,  assisted  by  General  Proctor  in  the  direction  of  Detroit."  and 
by  General  Sheaffe  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal  and  the  lower  portions  of  Lake 
Champlain. 

Brave  and  experienced  leaders  had  rallied  to  the  standard  of  Harrison  in 
the  north-west.     Kentucky  sent  swarms  of  her  young  men,  from  every  social 

'  Page  456.  '  Note  5,  page  38.  =  Page  411.  *  Page  304. 

'  Harrison  early  took  steps  to  relieve  the  frontier  posts.  These  were  Fort  Harrison,  on  tht 
Wabash;  Fort  Wayne,  on  the  Miami  of  the  lakes;  Fort  Detiance  [Note  6,  page  374];  and  Fort. 
Deposit,  to  which  the  Indians  laid  siege  on  the  12th  of  September.  Generals  Winchester,  Tuppcr, 
and  Payne,  and  Colonels  Wells,  Scott,  Lewis,  Jennings,  and  Allen,  were  the  chief  leaders  against 
the  savages.  Operations  were  carried  on  vigorously,  further  west.  Early  in  October,  almost  four 
thousand  volunteers,  chiefly  mounted  riflemen,  under  General  Hopkins,  had  collected  at  Vincennes 
[page  303]  for  an  expedition  against  the  towns  of  the  Peoria  and  other  Indians,  in  the  Wabash 
country.  It  was  this  formidable  expedition,  sanctioned  by  Governor  Shelby,  which  produced  the 
greatest  devastation  in  the  Indian  oountrv.  °  Note  3,  page  412.  '   Page  474. 

'  Note  a,  page  412.  "  Note  3,  page  412.  '"  Page  411.  "  Page  412. 
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rank,  led  by  the  veteran  Shelby,"  and  tlie  yeomanry  of  Ohio  and  its  neighbor- 
hood hastened  to  the  field.  So  numerous  were  the  volunteers,  that  Harrison 
was  compelled  to  issue  an  order  against  further  enlistments,  and  many  a  warm 
heart,  beating  with  desire  for  military  glory,  was  chilled  by  disappointment. 
General  Harrison  chose  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie  as  his  chief  place  of  muster, 


with  the  design  of  making  a  descent  upon  the  British  at  Maiden  and  Detroit,' 
and  by  securing  possession  of  those  posts,  recover  Michigan  and  the  forts  west 
of  it.  Early  in  January  [10th,  1813],  General  Winchester,  on  his  way  from 
the  southward,  with  eight  hundred  young  men,  chiefly  Kentuckians,  reached 
the  Maumee  Rapids.'  There  he  was  informed  [January  13,  1813]  that  a 
party  of  British  and  Indians  had  concentrated  at  Frenchtown,  on  the  river 
Raisin,'  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Detroit.     He  rnmediately  sent  a  detachment, 

'  Isaac  Shelby  was  born  in  Maryland,  in  1750.  He  entered  military  life  in  1774,  and  went  to 
Kentucky  as  a  land-surveyor,  in  1775.  He  engaged  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  dis- 
tinpiished  in  the  battle  on  King's  Mountain  [page  319]  in  1780.  He  was  made  governor  of  Ken- 
tucky in  1792,  and  soon  afterward  retired  to  private  Mfe,  ixom  which  he  was  drawn,  first  in  1812,  to 
the  duties  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  his  State,  and  again,  m  1813,  to  lead  an  army  to  the  field  against 
his  old  enemy.     He  died  in  1826,  when  almost  seventy-six  years  of  age.  ^  Page  412. 

'  Note  7,  page  374. 

'  Now  a  portion  of  the  flourishing  village  of  Monroe,  Michigan,  two  or  three  miles  from  Lake 
2rie.  The  Raisin  derived  its  name  from  the  fact,  that  in  former  years  great  quantities  of  jrapes 
clustere''  uaon  its  banks. 
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under  Colonels  Allen  and  Lewis,  to  protect  the  inhabitants  in  that  direction. 
Finding  Frenchtown  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  they  successfully  attacked 
[January  18]  and  routed  them,  and  held  possession  until  the  arrival  of  Win- 
chester [January  20],  with  almost  three  hundred  men,  two  days  afterward. 

General  Proctor,  who  was  at  Maiden,  eighteen  miles  distant,  heard  of  the 
advance  of  Winchester,  and  proceeded  immediately  and  secretly,  with  a  com- 
bined force  of  fifteen  hundred  British  and  Indians,  to  attack  him.  They  fell 
upon  the  American  camp  at  dawn,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  January. 
After  a  severe  battle  and  heavy  loss  on  both  sides,  Winchester,'  who  had  been 
made  a  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  surrendered  his  troops  on  the  condition,  agreed 
to  by  Proctor,  that  ample  protection  to  all  should  be  given.  Proctor,  fearing 
the  approach  of  Harrison,  who  was  then  on  the  Lower  Sandusky,  immediately 
marched  for  Maiden,  leaving  the  sick  and  wounded  Americans  behind,  without 
a  guard.  After  following  him  some  distance,  the  Indians  turned  back  [January 
23],  murdered  and  scalped'  the  Americans  who  were  unable  to  travel,  set  fire 
to  dwellings,  took  many  prisoners  to  Detroit,  in  order  to  procure  exorbitant 
ransom  prices,  and  reserved  some  of  them  for  inhuman  torture.  The  indiffer- 
ence of  Proctor  and  his  troops,  on  this  occasion,  was  criminal  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  gave  just  ground  for  the  dreadful  suspicion,  that  they  encouraged 
the  savages  in  their  deeds  of  blood.  Oftentimes  after  that,  the  war-cry  of  the 
Kentuckians  was,  "  Remember  the  River  Raisin!"  The  tragedy  was  keenly 
felt  in  all  the  western  region,  and  especially  in  Kentucky,  for  the  slain,  by  bul- 
let, arrow,  tomahawk,  and  brand,  were  generally  of  the  most  respectable  fam- 
ilies in  the  State ;  many  of  them  young  men  of  fortune  and  distinction,  with 
numerous  friends  and  relntions. 

Harrison  had  advanced  to  the  Maumee  Rapids,  v.  lien  the  intelligence  of  the 
affair  at  Frenchtown  reached  him.  Supposing  Proctor  would 
press  forward  to  attack  him,  he  fell  back  [January  23,  1813] ; 
but  on  heuriiig  of  the  march  of  the  British  toward  Maiden,  he 
advanced  [February  1]  to  the  rapids,  with  twelve  hundred  men, 
established  a  fortified  camp  there,  and  called  it  Fort  Meigs,'  in 
honor  of  the  governor  of  Ohio.  There  he  was  besieged 
by  Proctor  several  weeks  afterward  [May  1],  who  was 
at  the  head  of  more  than  two  thousand  British  and  Indiana. 
On  the  fifth  day  of  the  siege.  General  Clay'  arrived  [j\Lay  5] 
with  twelve  hundred  men,  and  dispersed  the  enemy.  A  large 
portion  of  his  troops,  while  unwisely  pursuing  the  fugitives,  were 
surrounded  and  captured ;  and  Proctor  returned  to  the  siege. 
The  impatient  Indians,  refusing  to  listen  to  Tecumtha,'  their  leader,  deserted 

'  James  Winchester  was  born  in  Maryland  in  175C.  He  was  made  briijadier-general  in  1812; 
resigned  liis  commission  in  1815;  and  died  in  Tennessee  in  182S.  "  Note  4,  page  14.  ^ 

^  Port  Meigs  was  erected  on  tlie  sotitli  side  of  tlie  Maumee,  nearly  opposite  the  former  British 
post  [note  8,  page  374],  and  a  short  distance  Iro-n  the  present  village  of  Perrysburg. 

'  Green  Clay  was  bom  in  Virgin'a  in  1757,  was  made  a  brigadier  of  Kentucky  volunteers  early 
in  1813,  and  died  in  October,  182r.. 

'  Page  108.  Tecumtha  came  with  the  largest  body  of  Indians  ever  collected  on  the  northern 
frontier. 
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the  British  on  the  eighth  day  [May  8] ;  and  twenty-four  hours  afterward, 
Proctor  abandoned  the  siege  and  returned  to  Maiden  [May  9],  to  prepare  for 
a  more  formidable  invasion.  Thus  terminated  a  siege  of  thirteen  days,  during 
which  time  the  fortitude  and  courage  of  the  Americans  were  wonderfully  dis- 
played in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  The  Americans  lost  in  the  fort,  eighty- 
one  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  wounded. 

For  several  weeks  after  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  military  operations  were 
suspended  by  both  parties.  Here,  then,  let  us  take  a  brief  retrospective  glance. 
Congress  assembled  on  the  2d  of  November,  1812,  and  its  councils  were  divided 
by  fierce  party  spirit,  which  came  down  from  the  people.  The  Democrats  had 
a  decided  majority,  and  therefore  the  measures  of  the  administration  were  sus- 
tained. The  British  government  now  began  to  show  some  desire  for  reconcilia- 
tion. Already  the  orders  in  council  had  been  repealed,  and  the  Prince  Regent' 
demanded  that  hostilities  should  cease.  To  this  the  President  replied,  that  bemg 
now  at  war,  the  United  States  would  not  put  an  end  to  it,  unless  full  provisions 
were  made  for  a  general  settlement  of  differences,  and  a  cessation  of  the  practice 
of  impressment,  pending  the  negotiation.  At  about  the  same  time  a  law  was 
passed,  prohibiting  the  employment  of  British  seamen  in  American  vessels.  The 
British  also  proposed  an  armistice,  but  upon  terms  which  the  Americans  could 
not  accept.  Indeed,  all  propositions  from  that  quarter  were  inconsistent  with 
honor  and  justice,  and  they  were  rejected.  When  these  attempts  at  reconcilia- 
tion had  failed,  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  offered  his  mediation.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  instantly  accepted  it,^  but  the  British  govern- 
ment refused  it ;  and  so  the  war  went  on.  Congress  made  provision  for  prose- 
cuting it  with  vigor ;  and  the  hope  lighted  by  Alexander's  offer,  soon  faded. 

The  American  troops  in  the  West  had  remained  at  Fort  Meigs  and  vicinity. 
Toward  the  close  of  July  [July  21,  1813],  about  four  thousand  British  and 
Indians,  under  Proctor  and  Tecumtha,^  again  appeared  before  that  fortress,  then 
commanded  by  General  Clay.  Meeting  with  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance, Proctor  left  Tecumtha  to  watch  the  fort,  while  he 
marched  [July  28],  with  five  hundred  regulars  and  eight 
hundred  Indians,  to  attack  Fort  Stephenson,  at  Lower  San- 
dusky,' which  was  garrisoned  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
young  men,'  commanded  by  Major  Croghan,  a  brave  soldier. 
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■When,  in  consequence  of  mental  infirmity,  Georp;e  tlio  Third  became  incompetent  to  reign,  in 
February,  1811,  hia  son,  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  afterward  George  the  Fourth,  was  made 
regent,  or  temporary  ruler  of  the  realm.  He  retained  the  office  of  kmg,  pro  tempore,  until  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  1820. 

Tlie  President  appointed,  as  commissioners,  or  envoys  extraordinary,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  under  the  Russian  mediation,  Albert  Gallatin,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and 
James  A.  Bayard  Mr.  Adams  was  then  American  minister  at  the  Russian  court,  and  was  joined 
by  Messrs.  Gallatin  and  Bayard  in  June  following.  ^  Page  40S. 

*  On  the  west  bank  of  tlie  Sandusky  River,  about  fifteen  miles  south  from  Sandusky  Bay.  Tlie 
area  witliin  ihe  pickets  [note  1,  page  127]  was  about  an  acre.  The  fort  was  made  of  regidar  em- 
bankments of  earth  and  a  ditch,  with  bastions  and  block-liouses  [note  3,  page  192]  and  some  rude 
iog  buildings  within.     The  site  is  in  the  village  of  Fremont,  Ohio. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  garrison  were  verv  young  men,  and  some  of  them  were  mere 
youths 
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then  pnly  twenty-one  years  of  age."  Proctor's  demand  for  surrender  was  accom- 
panied by  the  usual  menace  of  Indian  massacre  ;  but  it 
did  not  intimidate  Croghan."  After  a  severe  cannonade' 
hud  made  a  breach,  about  five  hundred  of  the  besiegers 
attempted  to  rush  in  and  take  the  place  by  assault  [Aug. 
2,  1813] ;  but  so  terribly  were  they  met  by  grape-shot' 
from  the  only  cannon  in  the  fort,  that  they  recoiled,  panic- 
stricken,  and  the  whole  body  fled  in  confusion,  leaving 
\  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  number  killed  or  wounded. 
'  The  Americans  lost  only  one  man  killed,  and  seven 
wounded.  This  gallant  defense  was  universally  ap- 
plauded,' and  it  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  Indians. 
Proctor  and  Tecumtha  left  for  Detroit,  after  this  noble  defense  of  Fort 
Stephenson,  and  the  British  abandoned  all  hope  of  capturing  these  western 
American  posts,  until  they  should  become  masters  of  Lake  Erie.  But  while 
ihe  events  just  narrated  were  in  progress,  a  new  power  appeared  in  the  conflict 
in  the  West  and  North,  and  complicated  the  difiiculties  of  the  enemy.  In  the 
autumn  of  1812,  Commodore  Chauncey  had  fitted  out  a  small  naval  armament 
at  Sackett's  Harbor,  to  dispute  the  mastery,  on  Lake  Ontario,  with  several 
British  armed  vessels  then  afloat."  And  during  the  summer  of  1813,  Commo- 
dore Oliver  Hazzard  Perry  had  prepared,  on  Lake  Erie,  an  American  squadron 
of  nine  vessels,'  mounting  fifty-four  guns,  to  co-operate  with  the  Army  of  the 
West.  The  British  had  also  fitted  out  a  small  squadron  of  six  vessels,  carrying 
sixty-three  guns,  commanded  by  Commodore  Barclay.  Perry's  fleet  was  ready 
by  the  2d  of  August,  but  some  time  was  occupied  in  getting  several  of  his  ves- 
sels over  the  bar  in  the  harbor  of  Erie.  The  hostile  fleets  met  near  the  west- 
ern extremity  of  Lake  Erie  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  September,  1813, 
and  a  very  severe  battle  ensued.  The  brave  Perry  managed  with  the  skill  of 
an  old  admiral,  and  the  courage  of  the  proudest  soldier.  Ills  flag-ship,  the 
Lawrence,  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  very  soon  she  became  an 
unmanageable  wreck,  having  all  her  crew,  except  four  or  five,  killed  or 
wounded.  Perry  then  left  her,  in  an  open  boat,  and  hoisted  his  flag  on  the 
Niagara  at  the  moment  when  that  of  the  Lawrence  fell.     AVith  this  vessel  he 

'  George  Croghan  was  a  nephew  of  George  Rogers  Clarke  [page  300].  He  afterward  rose  to 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  held  the  ofiSce  of  inspector-general.     He  died  at  New  Orleans  in  1 849. 

"  In  reply  to  Proctor's  demand  and  threat,  he  said,  in  substance,  that  when  the  fort  should  be 
taken  there  would  be  none  left  to  massacre,  as  it  would  not  be  given  up  while  there  was  a  man  left 
to  fight. 

°  The  British  employed  six  six-pounders  and  a  howitzer,  in  the  siege.  A  howitzer  is  a  piecB 
of  ordnance  similar  to  a  mortar,  for  hurling  bomb-shells.  '  Note  4,  page  242. 

'  Major  Croghan  was  immediately  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- colonel;  and  the  ladiea 
of  Chillicothe  gave  liim  an  elegant  sword. 

°  Cliauncey's  squadron  consisted  of  six  vessels,  mounting  thirty-two  guns,  in  all.  The  British 
squadron  consisted  of  the  same  number  of  vessels,  but  mounting  more  than  a  liundred  guns.  Not- 
withstanding this  disparity,  Chauncey  attacked  them  near  Kingston  [note  5,  page  180]  early  in 
November,  damaged  them  a  good  deal,  and  captured  and  carried  into  Sackett's  Harbor,  a  schooner 
belonging  to  the  enemy.  He  then  captured  another  schooner,  which  had  $12,000  in  specie  on  boanL 
and  the  baggage  of  the  doceased  General  Brock.     See  page  414. 

'  Lawrence  (flag-ship),  20  guns ;  Niagara,  20 ;  Cale,<kiman,  3 ;  shooner  Arid,  4 ;  Scorpion,  i : 
Somers,  2  guns  and  2  swivels ;  sloop  Trippe,  and  schooners  Tigress  and  /'vrcup'ne,  of  1  gnu  eacu. 
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passed  through  the  euemy's  line,  pouring  broadsides,  right  and  left,  at  half 
pistol-shot  distance.  The  remainder  of  the  squadron  followed,  with  a  fair  wind, 
and  the  victory  was  soon  decided.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  every 
British  vessel  had  surrendered  to  him  ;'  and  before  sunset,  he  had  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  General  Harrison  with  the  famous  dispatch,  "  We  have  met  the 
enemy,  and  they  are  ours."     This  victory  was  hailed  with  unbounded  demon- 
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strationt  of  joy.     For  a  moment,  party  rancor  was  almost  forgotten  ;  and  bon- 
fires and  illuminations  lighted  up  the  whole  country. 

Perry's  victory  was  followed  by  immediate  and  energetic  action  on  the  part 
of  Harrson.  The  command  of  Lake  Erie  now  being  secured,  and  a  reinforce- 
ment of  four  thousand  Kentucky  volunteers,  under  Governor  Shelby,  the  old 
hero  of  King's  Mountain,"  having  arrived  [Sept.  17,  1813],  the  general  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  Maiden  and  attempt  the  recovery  of  Detroit.  The  fleet  con- 
veyed a  portion  of  the  troops  across  the  lake  [Sept  27],  but  on  their  arrival  at 
Maiden,  it  had  been  deserted  by  Proctor,  who  was  fleeing,  with  Tecumtha  and 
his  Indians,  toward  the  Moravian  village,  on  the  Thames,  eighty  miles  from 


The  carnage  was  very  areat,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaped.  The  Americans  lo=t 
t'.venty-seven  killed,  and  ninety -six  wounded.  The  British  lost  ahout  two  hundred  in  killed  nnd 
wounded,  and  six  hundred  prisoners.  Perrr's  treatment  of  his  prisoners  received  the  higr!ies(  aji- 
plause.  Commodore  Barclay  declared  that  his  humane  conduct  was  suflBcient  to  immortalize  him. 
That  brave  commander  was  born  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1785.  He  entered  the  service  as 
midshipman,  in  1798.  He  continued  in  active  service  after  the  close  of  the  Second  War  for  Inde- 
(lendence,  and  died  of  yellow  fever,  in  the  West  India  Seas,  in  1819.  It  was  his  Ijrother,  Com- 
modore M.  C.  Perry,  who,  as  we  shall  observe,  eft'ecied  a  treaty  with  Japau.  '■  Page  411. 
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Detroit.'  A  body  of  Americans  took  possession  of  Detroit  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and  on  the  2d  of  October,  Harrison  and  Shelby,  with  Colonel  Richard 
M.  Johnson  and  his  cavalry  (thirty-five  hundred  strong),  started  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy.^  They  overtook  them  [Oct.  5]  at  the  ^loravian  town,  when  a  des- 
perate battle  ensued.  Tecumtha  was  slain  ;^  and  then  his  dismayed  followers, 
who  had  fought  furiously,  broke  and  fled.  Almost  the  whole  of  Proctor's  com- 
mand were  killed  or  made  prisoners,  and  the  general  himself  narrowly  escaped, 
with  a  few  of  his  cavalry.  Here  the  Americans  recaptured  six  brass  field- 
pieces  which  had  been  surrendered  by  Hull,  on  two  of  which  were  engraved  the 
words,  "  Surrendered  by  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga.'"  These  pieces  are  now  at 
the  United  States  military  post  of  "West  Point,  on  the  Hudson.' 

The  battle  on  the  Thames  was  a  very  important  one.  By  that  victory,  all 
that  Huir  had  lost  was  recovered ;  the  Indian  confederacy'  was  completely 
broken  up,  and  the  war  on  the  north-western  borders  of  the  Union  was  termi- 
nated. The  name  of  Harrison  was  upon  every  lip  ;  and  throughout  the  entire 
Republic,  there  was  a  general  outburst  of  gratitude.  He  was  complimented  by 
Congress,  and  by  various  public  bodies ;  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives asserted,  in  his  place,  that  his  victory  was  "such  as  would  have 
secured  to  a  Roman  general,  in  the  best  days  of  the  republic,  the  honors  of  a 
triumph."  Security  now  being  given  to  the  frontier,  General  Plarrison  dis- 
missed a  greater  portion  of  the  volunteers ;  and  leaving  General  Cass,  with 
about  a  thousand  regulars,  to  garrison  Detroit,  proceeded  [Oct.  23,  1813]  to 
Niagara,  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Center," 
which  had  been  making  some  endeavors  to  invade  Canada.  In  the  mean  while, 
an  Indian  war  had  been  kindled  in  the  South;'  and  on  th3  ocean,  the  laurel 
wreaths  of  triumph  won  by  the  Americans  during  1812,'°  had  been  interwoven 
with  garlands  of  cypress  on  account  of  reverses.  Let  us  turn  a  moment  to  the 
operations  of  the  Army  of  the  North." 

Hostilities  were  kept  up  on  portions  of  the  northern  frontier,  during  the 
winter,  as  well  as  in  the  West.  In  February  [1813],  a  detachment  of  British 
soldiers  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  ice,  from  Prescott  to  Ogdcnsburg,  and 
under  pretense  of  seeking  for  deserters,  committed  robberies.  Major  Forsyth, 
then  in  command  of  riflemen  there,  retaliated.     This  was  resented,  in  turn,  by 


'  In  the  present  town  of  Orford,  West  Canada. 

"  Commodore  Perry  and  General  Cass  (late  United  States  Senator  from  Michigan)  accom- 
(janied  General  Harrison  as  volunteer  aids.  The  Americans  moved  with  siicli  rapidity  that 
ihey  traveled  twenty-six  miies  the  first  day. 

'  Tecumtha  was  "then  only  about  forty  years  of  age.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  had 
he  been  born  and  educated  in  civilized  society,  his  powerfiil  intellect  would  have  made  him  one  ol 
the  most  distinguished  characters  of  the  age.  He  possessed  great  dignity,  and  always  maintained 
it  in  his  deportment.  On  one  occasion  ho  was  to  attend  a  conference  held  with  Harrison,  A  circle 
nf  the  company  had  been  formed;  and  when  he  came  and  entered  it,  there  was  no  seat  for  h'm, 
Harrison's  aid  having  taken  the  one  by  the  side  of  the  general,  intended  for  him,  Harrison  per- 
ceived that  Tecumtha  was  offended,  and  told  his  aid  to  invite  the  chief  to  the  seat  near  hmi,_  The 
aid  politely  .said  to  Tecumtha.  "Your  father  requests  you  to  take  a  seat  by  his  side,"  Tlie  oflend9d 
chief  drew  his  blanket  around  him,  and,  with  an  air  of  great  dignity,  said,  "The  Great  Spirit  is  my 
father  and  I  will  repose  on  the  bosom  of  mv  mother;"  and  then  sat  down  upon  the  ground. 

*  Pao-e  281  °  Note  2,  page  324,  °  Page  411.  '  Page  408. 

'  Paie  412.  •  Page  428.  '°  Page  415.  "  Page  412. 
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a  British  force  of  twelve  hundred  men,  who  crossed  on  the  21st  of  February, 
and  after  a  conflict  of  an  hour,  drove  out  the  few  military  defenders  of  Ogdens- 
hurg,  plundered  and  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  property,  and  then  returned 
to  Canada.'  These  events  accelerated  the  gathering  of  the  militia  in  that  quar- 
ter. Bodies  of  new  levies  arrived,  almost  daily,  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  but  these, 
needing  discipline,  were  of  little  service,  as  a  defense  of  the  country  between 
that  point  and  Ogdensburg. 

Being  unable  to  afford  assistance  to  the  exposed  points  in  that  region.  Gen- 
eral Dearborn,  the  commander-in-chief,"  resolved  to  attempt  the  capture  of 
York  (now  Toronto),  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  principal  depository 
of  British  military  stores  for  the  supply  of  western  garrisons.  He  embarked 
seventeen  hundred  troops  on  board  the  fleet  of  Commodore  Chauncev.'  at  Sack- 
ett's Harbor,  on  the  25th  of  April ;  and  two  days  afterward  [April  27 J,  tliey 
landed  on  the  beach  at  York,  about  two  miles  west  from  the  British  works,  in 
the  face  of  a  galling  fire  from  regulars  and  Indians, 
under  General  Sheaffe.  These  were  soon  driven  back  to 
their  fortifications,  and  the  Americans,  under  General 
Pike,'  pressed  forward,  captured  two  redoulits,  and  were 
advancing  upon  the  main  work,  when  the  magazine  of  the 
fort  blew  up,'  hurling  stones  and  timbers  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  producing  great  destruction  of  life  among  the 
assailants.  General  Pike  was  mortally  wounded,  but  he 
lived  long  enough  to  know  that  the  enemy  had  fled,  and 
that  the  American  flag  waved  in  triumph  over  the  fort 
at  York.'  The  command  then  devolved  on  Colonel  Pearce ;  and  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  town  was  in  possession  of  the  Americans.  General  Dear- 
born, who  had  remained  with  the  fleet,  landed  soon  after  the  fall  of  Pike,  but 
did  not  assume  the  immediate  command  until  after  the  surrender  of  the  town. 

When  the  victory  was  completed,  the  fleet  and  troops  returned  [May  1]  to 
Sackett's  Harbor,  but  soon  afterward  proceeded  to  attack  Fort  George,  on  the 
western  shore  of  Niagara  River,  near  its  mouth.  After  a  brief  defense  [jMay 
27,  1813],  the  garrison  fled  to  Burlington  Heights,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
Lake  Ontario,'  thirty-five  miles  distant,  closely  pursued  by  a  much  larger  force, 

'  The  Americans  lost,  in  iiilled  and  wounded,  twenty  men.  The  British  loss  was  about  double 
that  number.  ^  Page  410.  ''  Page  420. 

*  General  Dearborn  had  given  the  command  of  this  expedition  to  Brigadier-General  Zebulon  M. 
Pike,  a  brave  and  useful  officer,  wlio  had  been  at  the  head  of  an  expedition,  a  few  years  earlier,  to 
explore  the  country  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  He  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  in 
1779.  He  died  on  board  the  Hag-ship  of  Commodore  Chauncey,  with  the  captured  British  flag 
under  his  head,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  years.  In  the  burial-ground  attached  to  Madison  barracks, 
at  Sackett's  Harbor,  is  a  dilapidated  wooden  monument  erected  over  tlie  remains  of  General  Piki' 
and  some  of  his  companions  in  arms.  When  the  writer  visited  the  spot,  in  1S60,  it  was  wasting- 
with  decay,  and  falling  to  the  earth.  Such  a  neglect  of  the  burial-place  of  the  illustrious  dead,  is  a 
disgrace  to  our  government. 

'  The  British  had  laid  a  train  of  wet  powder  communicating  with  the  magazine,  for  the  purpose, 
and  when  they  retreated,  they  fired  it. 

'  General  Sheaffe  escaped,  with  the  principal  part  of  the  troops,  but  lest  all  his  baggage,  books, 
papers,  and  a  large  amount  of  public  property. 

'  At  the  head  of  Burlington  Bay,  in  Canada. 
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under  Generals  Chandler'  and  Winder.'  In  this  affair,  Colonel  (now  Lieutenant- 
General)  Scott  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  and  bravery.  On  the  night  of 
the  6th  of  June,  the  British  fell  upon  the  American  camp'  at  Stony  Creek,'  but 
were  repulsed.  It  was  very  dark,  and  in  the  confusion  both  of  the  American 
generals  were  made  prisoners. 

A  British  squadron  appeared  before  Sacketfs  Harbor  on  the  same  day 
[May  27]  that  the  Americans  attacked  Fort  George :  and  two  days  afterward 
[May  29]  Sir  George  Prevost  and  a  thousand  soldiers  landed  in  the  face  of  a 
severe  fire  from  some  regulars'  stationed  there.  The  regular  force  of  the  Amer- 
icans consisted  of  only  a  few  seamen,  a  company  of  artillery,  and  about  two 
hundred  invalids — not  raore  than  five  hundred  men  in  all.  General  Jacob 
Brown,  the  commander  at  that  station,  rallied  the  militia,  and  their  rapid 
gathering,  at  and  near  the  landing-place,  back  of  Horse  Island,  so  alarmed 
Prevost,  lest  they  should  cut  off  his  retreat,  that  he  hastily  re-embarked,  leaving 
almost  the  whole  of  his  wounded  behind.  Had  he  been  aware  of  the  condition 
of  his  opposers,  he  could  have  made  an  easy  conquest  of  Sackett"s  Harbor.  The 
raw  militia  had  become  panic-stricken  at  the  first,  and  when  Prevost  retreated, 
they,  too,  were  endeavoring  to  make  their  way  to  places  of  safety  in  the 
country. 

A  change  in  the  administration  of  military  affairs  occurred  soon  after  the 
event  at  Sackett's  Harbor.  For  some  time,  the  infirmities  of  General  Dearborn, 
the  commander-in-chief,''  had  disqualified  him  for  active  participation  in  the 
operations  of  the  army,  and  in  June  [1813]  he  withdrew  from  the  service.  He 
was  succeeded  in  command  by  General  James  Wilkinson,"  who,  like  Dearborn, 
had  been  an  active  young  ofiicer  in  the  War  for  Independence.  General  John 
Armstrong,'  then  Secretary  of  War,  had  conceived  another  invasion  of  Canada, 
by  the  united  forces  of  the  armies  of  the  Center  and  North.'  For  this  purpose 
a  little  more  than  seven  thousand  men  were  concentrated  at  French  Creek  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1813,  and  on  that  morning  went  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
in  boats,  with  the  intention  of  co-operating  with  about  four  thousand  troops 
under  Hampton,"  in  an  attack  upon  ^lontreal.  The}'  landed  the  same  evening, 
a  few  miles  abave  the  British  fort  at  Prescott,  opposite  Ogdensburg.  It  being 
foggy,  Wilkinson  attempted  to  pass  down  the  river  upon  the  flotilla  commanded 
by  General  Brown.     The  fog  cleared  away,  and  the  moon  revealed  the  Amer- 


'  John  Chandler  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  Some  years  after  the  war  he  was  United 
States  Senator  from  Maine.     He  died  at  Augusta,  in  that  State,  in  1841.  '  Page  436. 

'  In  the  present  township  of  Saltfleet,  Canada  West.  In  this  affair  the  Americans  lost,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

'  Note  6,  page  185.  '  '  Page  410. 

"  James  Wilkinson  was  born  in  Marylnnd.  in  1757,  and  studied  medicine.  He  joined  the  con- 
tinental army  at  Cambridge,  in  1775,  and  continued  in  service  during  the  war.  He  commanded 
the  western  division  of  the  United  States  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  became  some- 
what involved,  as  we  have  seen  [page  396],  in  Burr's  scliome,  in  1806.  He  died  near  the  city  of 
Mexico,  in  1825,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years. 

'  Note  4,  page  349.  John  Armstrong  was  a  son  of  Colonel  John  Armstrong,  of  Pennsylvania 
[page  191],  and  was  born  at  Carlisle,  in  that  State,  in  1758.  He  served  in  the  War  of  fhi-  Revolu- 
tion ;  was  Secretary  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  minister  to  France  in  1804;  Secretary  of  War 
in  1813  ;  and  died  in   Duchess  county,  New  York,  in  1843.  '  Note  3,  page  412. 

°  Page  410. 
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icans  to  the  garrison  of  the  fort.  The  hitter  immediately  opened  a  heavy  fire, 
and  being  thus  annoyed  liy  the  enemy  on  shore,  and  by  gun-boats'  in  his  rear, 
Wilkinson  landed  Brown  and  a  strong  detachment  to  go  forward  and  disperse 
quite  a  large  force  near  Williamsburg,  and  to  cover  the  descent  of  the  boats. 
A  severe  battle  ensued  [November  11]  in  which  the  Americans  lost  more  than 
three  hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  British  about  two  hundred. 
This  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Chrysler's  Field.  The  locality  is  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  little  more  than  thirty  miles  below  Ogdensburg, 
and  about  ninety  above  ^lontreal. 

General  Wilkinson  arrived  at  St.  Regis'  the  ne.xt  day,  with  the  main  body, 
when  he  was  informed  that  no  troops  from  the  army  of  the  North  would  join 
him.'  He  therefore  abandoned  the  expedition  against  Montreal,  and  went 
into  winter  quarters  at  French  Mills  (now  Fort  Covington,  in  St.  Lawrence 
county),  about  nine  miles  east  of  St.  Regis.  A  little  later,  some  stirring  events 
occurred  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  General  M'Clure,  commander  at  Fort 
George,'  burnt  the  Canadian  village  of  Newark  on  the  10th  of  December. 
Two  days  later  [December  12,  1813]  he  was 
compelled  by  the  British  to  abandon  Fort 
George.  A  strong  force  of  British  and  Indians 
then  surprised  and  captured  [December  19] 
Fort  Niagara,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Niagara 

River,  near  its  mouth ;'  and  in  retaliation  for  ^q^-j.  niagar.\,  1813. 

the  burning  of  Newark,  they  laid  Youngstown, 

Lowiston,  Manchester  (now  Niagara  Falls),  and  the  Tuscarora  Indian  village, 
in  Niagara  county,  in  ashes.  On  the  30th,  the  little  villages  of  Black  Rock 
and  BuSalo"  were  also  consumed,  and  a  large  amount  of  public  and  private 
property  was  destroyed.  With  these  events  ended  the  campaign  of  1813,  in 
the  North. 

Afiairs  in  the  extreme  South  assumed  a  serious  aspect  during  the  summer 
of  1813.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  Tecumtha  (who  was  slain  on  the  Thames 
a  few  months  later)'  went  among  the  Southern  tribes,  to  arouse  them  to  wage 
war  upon  the  white  people.  The  powerful  Creeks'  yielded  to  his  persuasions ; 
xnd  late  in  August  [30th],  a  large  flirty  of  them  surprised  and  captured  Fort 
Mimms,  on  the  Alabama  River,"  and  massacred   about    tour    hundred  men, 

'  P.ige  401. 

"  This  is  an  old  French  and  Indian  settlement  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Regis  River,  about  fifty  miles  below  Ogdensburg.  The  dividing  line  (45th  degree)  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  pa.sses  tbniuph  tiie  center  of  the  village. 

"  There  was  an  enmity  between  Wilkinson  and  Hampton,  and  Armstrong  resolved  to  command 
the  expedition  himself,  to  prevent  trouble  on  account  of  precedence.  He  joined  the  army  at 
Sackett's  Harbor,  but  soon  returned  to  Washington,  for  he  and  Wilkinson  could  not  agree.  To  the 
jealousies  and  bickerings  of  these  old  officers,  must  the  disasters  of  the  land  troops  be,  in  a  great 
degree,  attributed.  General  Hampton  did  move  forward  toward  Canada,  but  Anally  fell  back  to 
Plattsburg,  and  leaving  the  command  with  General  Izard,  returned  to-South  Carolina.  He  died  at 
Columbia.  South  Carolina,  in  1835,  aged  eighty-one  years.  '  Page  414.  *  Page  200. 

'  Buff\do  was  then  a  small  village,  containing  about  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  and  was  utterly 
destroyed.  It  is  now  [1883]  one  of  the  stateliest  commercial  cities  on  the  continent,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  '  Page  424.  *  Page  30. 

'  On  the  east  side  of  the  Alabama,  about  ten  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Tombigbee. 
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women,  and  children.  This  event  aroused  the  whole  South.  General  Andrew 
Jackson,'  accompanied  by  General  Coffee,  marched  into  the  Creek  country,  with 
twenty-five  hundred  Tennessee  militia,  and  prosecuted  a  subjugating  war  against 
them,  with  great  vigor. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  General  Coffee,^  with  nine  hundred  men,  sur- 
rounded an  Indian  force  at  Tallushatchee,^  and  killed  two  hundred  of  them. 
Not  a  warrior  escaped.  Within  ten  weeks  afterward,  bloody  battles  had  been 
fought  at  Talladega'  [November  8],  Autossee'  [November  29],  and  Emucfau" 
[.January  22d,  1814],  and  several  skirmishes  had  aLso  taken  place.  The 
Americans  were  always  victorious,  yet  they  lost  many  brave  soldiers.  At 
length  the  Creeks  established  a  fortified  camp  at  the  Great  Horseshoe  Bend  of 
the  Tallapoosa  River,'  and  there  a  thousand  warriors,  with  their  women  and 
children,  determined  to  make  a  last  defensive  stand.  The  Americans  sur- 
rounded them,  and  Jackson,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  attacked  them  on 
the  27th  of  March,  1814.  The  Indians  fought  desperately,  for  they  saw  no 
future  for  themselves,  in  the  event  of  defeat.  Almost  six  hundred  warriors 
were  slain,  for  they  disdained  to  surrender.  Only  two  or  three  were  made 
prisoners,  with  about  three  hundred  women  and  children.  This  battle  crushed 
the  power  and  spirit  of  the  Creek  nation,  and  soon  afterward  the  chiefs  of  the 
remnant  signified  their  submission.'  It  was  a  sad  scene  to  the  eyes  of  the 
benevolent  and  good,  to  see  these  ancient  tribes  of  our  land,  who  were  then 
making  rapid  strides  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  so  utterly  ruined  by  the 
destroying  hand  of  war.  They  found  that  might  made  riyht,  in  the  view  of 
their  subjugators,  and  they  were  compelled  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  upon  the 
terms  dictated  by  their  conquerors.  Thus,  time  after  time  since  the  advent  of 
the  white  people  here,  have  the  hands  of  the  stronger  been  laid  upon  the  weaker, 
until  now  nothing  but  remnants  of  once  powerful  nations  remain. 

The  naval  operations  upon  the  ocean,  during  the  year  1813,  were  very  im- 
portant. Many  and  severe  conflicts  between  public  and  private  armed  vessels 
(if  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  occurred  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
ihe  balance-sheet  of  victories  showed  a  preponderance  in  favor  of  the  former." 
Toward  the  end  of  February,  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  Cap- 

'  Page  460. 

"  John  Coffee  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  He  did  good  sorvico  during  tlio  second  War  for  Inde- 
pendence, and  in  subsequent  campaigns.     He  died  in  1834. 

^  South  side  of  Tallushatchee  Creelf,  near  the  village  of  Jacksonville,  in  Benton  county,  Ala- 
bama. 

*  A  little  east  of  the  Coosa  River,  iu  the  present  Talladega  county. 

'  On  the  bank  of  the  Tallapoosa,  twenty  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Coosa,  in  Macon 
county. 

°  On  the  west  bank  of  the  Tallapoosa,  at  the  mouth  of  Emucfau  Creek,  in  Tallapoosa  county. 

'  Called  Tohopeka  by  the  Indians.     Near  the  north-east  corner  of  Tallapoosa  county. 

°  Among  those  who  bowed  in  submission  was  Weathersford,  their  greatest  leader.  He  appeared 
suddenly  before  Jackson,  in  his  tent,  and  standing  erect,  he  said:  ''  I  am  in  your  power;  do  with 
me  what  you  please.  I  have  done  the  white  people  all  the  harm  I  could.  I  have  fought  them, 
and  fought  them  bravely.  My  warriors  are  all  gone  now,  and  I  can  do  no  more.  When  there  was 
a  chance  for  success,  I  never  asked  for  peace.  There  is  none  now,  and  I  ask  it  for  the  remnant  of 
my  nation." 

'  More  tlian  seven  hundred  British  vessels  were  taken  by  the  American  navy  and  privateer", 
during  the  vears  1812  and  1813. 
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tain  Lawrence,  fought  [Feb.  24,  1813]  the  British  brig  Peacock,  off  the 
mouth  of  Demarara  River,  South  America.  Tiie  Peacock  surrendered,  after  a 
fierce  conflict  of  fifteen  minutes,  and  a  few  moments  afterward  she  sank,  carry- 
ing down  with  her  nine  British  seamen  and  three  Americans.  The  loss  of  the 
Peacock,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  thirty-seven ;  of  the  Hornet  only  five. 
The  generous  conduct  of  Captain  Lawrence,  toward  his  enemy  on  this  occasion, 
drew  from  the  officers  of  the  Peacock,  on  their  arrival  in  New  York,  a  public 
letter  of  thanks.'  This,  of  itself,  was  a  wreath  of  honor  for  the  victor,  moi'c 
glorious  than  his  triumph  in  the  sanguinary  conflict. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  Captain  Lawrence  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake ;  and  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1813,  he  sailed  from  Boston  harbor,  in  search 
of  the  British  frigate,  Shcmnon,  which  had  recently 
appeared  off  the  New  England  coast,  and  challenged 
any  vessel,  of  equal  size,  to  meet  her.  Lawrence 
found  the  boaster  the  same  day,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Boston  light;  and  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  a 
furious  action  began.  The  two  vessels  soon  became 
entangled.  Then  the  Britons  boarded  the  Chesapeake,  i^'''^ 

and  after  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  struggle,  lioisted  "•-''''-"'■  I"*"'M5'^-ce- 
the  British  flag.  Lawrence  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action ;  and  when  he  was  carried  below,  he  uttered  those  brave  words  of  com- 
mand, which  Perry  afterward  displayed  on  his  flag-ship  on  Lake  Erie,  "  Don't 
give  up  the  ship  !"  The  combat  lasted  only  fifteen  minutes ;  but  in  that  time, 
the  Chesapeake  had  forty-eight  killed  and  ninety-eight  wounded :  the  Shannon 
twenty-three  killed,  and  fifty-six  wounded.  The  body  of  Lawrence,^  with  that 
.of  Ludlow,  the  second  in  command,  was  carried  to  Halifax,  in  the  victorious 
Shannon,  and  there  buried  with  the  honors  of  war.  This  event  caused  great 
sadness  in  America,  and  unbounded  joy  in  England.' 

Another  disaster  followed  the  loss  of  the  Chesapeake.  It  was  the  capture 
of  the  American  brig  Argus,  Captain  Allen,  in  August.  The  Argus,  in  the 
spring  [1813],  had  conveyed  Mr.  Crawford,  United  States  minister,  to  France, 
and  for  two  months  had  greatly  annoyed  British  shipping  in  the  English  Chan- 


'  They  said,  "  So  much  was  done  to  alleviate  the  uncomfortable  and  distressing  situatioc  in 
which  we  were  placed,  when  received  on  board  the  ship  you  command,  that  we  can  not  better 
express  our  feelings  than  by  saying,  we  ceased  to  consider  ourselves  prisoners ;  and  every  thing 
that  friendship  could  dictate,  was  adopted  by  3'ou  and  the  officers  of  the  Hornet,  to  remedy  the 
inconvenience  we  otherwise  should  have  experienced,  from  the  unavoidable  loss  of  tlie  whole  of 
our  property  and  clothes,  by  the  sudden  sinking  of  the  Peacock."  The  crew  of  the  Hornet  divided 
llieir  c'.olhing  with  the  prisoners. 

^  Captain  James  Lawrence  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  received  a  midshipman's  warrant 
at  tlie  age  01  sixteer;  years.  He  was  with  Decatur  at  Tripoli  [page  392].  He  died  four  days  alter 
receiving  the  wound,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  years.  A  beautiful  monument,  in  the  form  of" a  trun- 
cated column  and  pedestal,  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Trinity  churcn-yard,  New  York.  This,  in 
time  became  dilapidated,  and,  a  few  years  ago.  a  new  one,  ol  another  form,  was  erected  near  the 
south  entrance  to  tlie  church,  a  few  feet  from  Broadway. 

'  A  writer  of  the  time  observed:  ''Never  did  any  victory — not  those  of  WelUngton  in  Spain, 
nor  even  those  of  Nelson — call  forth  such  expressions  of  joy  on  the  part  of  the  Britisii :  n  proot 
tliat  our  naval  character  had  risen  somewhat  in  their  estimation." 
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nel.  Several  vessels  were  sent  out  to  capture  her ;  and  on  the  14th  of  August, 
the  sloop  of  war'  Pelican,  after  a  brief,  but  severe  action,  defeated  the  Argus. 
In  less  than  a  month  afterward  [Sept.  10],  Perry  gained  his  great  victory  on 
Lake  Erie  f  and  the  British  brig  Boxer,  Captain  Blythe,  had  surrendered 
[Sept.  5,  1813],  to  the  United  States  brig  Enterprm-,  Lieutenant  Burrows, 
after  an  engagement  of  forty  minutes,  oif  the  coast  of  Maine.  Blythe  and  Bur- 
rows, young  men  of  great  promise,  were  both  slain  during  the  action,  and  their 
bodies  were  buried  in  one  grave  at  Portland,  with  military  honors. 

A  distressing  warfare  upon  the  coast  between  Delaware  Bay  and  Charleston, 
was  carried  on  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1813,  by  a  small  British 
squadron  under  the  general  command  of  Admiral  Cockburn.  His  chief  object 
was  to  draw  the  American  troops  from  the  northern  frontier  to  the  defense  of 
the  seaboard,  and  thus  lessen  the  danger  that  hung  over  Canada.  It  was  a  sort 
of  amphibious  warfare — on  land  and  water — and  was  marked  by  many  acts  of 
unnecessary  cruelty.  The  British  had  talked  of  "  chastising  the  Americans 
into  submission,"  and  the  method  now  employed  was  the  instrument.  On  the 
4th  of  Feliruary,  1813,  two  ships  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  other  British 
vessels,  made  their  appearance  at  the  capes  of  Virginia.^  At  about  the  same 
time,  another  British  squadron  entered  the  Delaware  River,  destroyed  the 
American  shipping  there  in  March,  and  in  April  cannonaded  the  town  of 
Lewiston.  In  May,  Frenchtown,  Havre  de  Grace,  Georgetown,  and  Frederick- 
town,  on  the  Chesapeake,  were  plundered  and  burned  ;  and  then  the  combined 
British  fleet  entered  Hampton  Roads,*  and  menaced  Norfolk,  While  attempt- 
ing to  go  up  to  that  city,  the  enemy  were  nobly  repulsed  [Jan.  22,  1818]  bj 
the  Americans  upon  Craney  Island,'  under  the  command  of  Major  Faulkner, 
assisted  by  naval  officers.  The  Bj-itish  then  fell  upon  Hampton  [Jan.  25] ;  and 
having  surfeited  themselves  with  plunder,  withdrew.  Cockburn"  sailed  down 
the  North  Carolina  coast,  marauding  whenever  opportunity  ofiered,  and  carried 
away  a  large  number  of  negroes  and  sold  them  in  the  West  Indies.  In  pleas- 
ant contrast  to  this,  was  the  deportment  of  Commodore  Hardy,  whose  squadron 
was  employed  during  the  same  season,  in  blockading  the  New  England  coast. 
Although  he  landed  upon  our  shores  frequently,  yet  his  conduct  was  always 
that  of  a  high-minded  gentleman  and  generous  enemy." 

During  the  year  1813.  the  United  States  frigate  Esse.7-,  Captain  Porter, 
made  a  long  and  successful  ci-uise  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  It  oc- 
cupied the  time  from  April  until  October.  The  Essex  carried  at  her  mast- 
head the  popular  motto,  "Free  Trade  and  Sailor^ s  Rights  f^  and,  while  in 

'  Page  415.  ''Page  423.  =  Page  64.  '  Note  3,  page  297. 

"  Craney  Island  is  Ion-  and  liare,  and  lies  at  llie  mouth  of  the  Elizabeth  River,  about  five 
miles  below  Norl'olk.  At  the  time  in  question,  there  were  some  unfinished  I'onificatioua  upon 
it.     These  were  strengthened  and  added  to  by  tlie  insurgents  during  the  late  Civil  AVar. 

"  Cockburp  died  in  England  in  1853,  at  an  advanced  age, 

'  Congress  had  pa.ssed  an  act,  offering  a  reward  of  half  their  value  for  the  destruction  of  British 
ships,  by  other  mean?  than  those  of  the  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  This  was  to  encourage 
the  use"  of  torpedoes.  The  cniel  forays  upon  the  southern  coasts  seemed  to  warrant  this  species 
of  dishonorable  warfare.  It  was  employed  against  Hardy's  squadron.  He  was  justly  indignant, 
and  prote.sted  against  it  as  unmanly. 
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the  Pacific,   she  captured  twelve    British    whale-ships,  with  an  aggregate  of 

three  hundred  and  two  men,  and  one  hundred  and  seven  guns.     The  Essex 

was  finally  captured  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  [March, 

28,  1814 J,  on  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  by 

the  British  frigate  Phcebe,  and  sloop  of  war  Cherub, 

after  one  of  the  most  desperately  fought  battles  of  the 

war.     It  is  said  that  thousands  of  the  inlial)itants  of 


Valparaiso  covered  the  neighboring  heights  as  spectators 
of  the  conflict.  Perceiving  the  overpowering  advantage 
of  the  British,  their  sympathies  were  strongly  elicited 
in  favor  of  the  Essex.  When  any  thing  in  her  favor 
appeared,  loud  shouts  went  up  from  the  multitude ;  and 
when  she  was  finally  disabled  and  lost,  they  expressed 
their  feelings  in  groans  and  tears.  The  Essex  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four,  in  killed  and  wounded.  Captain  Porter'  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  "  We  have  been,  unfortunate,  but  not  disgraced." 


COMJKjUUHE   porier. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

SECOND  "WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE,  CONTINUED.     [1814,  1815.] 

During  the  year  1814,  the  war  was  prosecuted  by  both  parties  with  more 
zeal  and  vigor  than  hitherto.  The  means  for  supporting  it  were  much  aug- 
mented by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  public 
credit  was  much  depreciated,  and  treasury  notes  fell  as  low  as  seventeen  per 
cent,  below  par.  At  the  same  time.  Great  Britain  seemed  to  put  forth  increased 
energy,  and  her  vessels  of  war  hovered  along  our  entire  coast,  and  kept  the  sea- 
poi't  towns  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm.  Early  in  that  year,  the  victorious 
career  of  Napoleon,  in  Europe,  was  checked  by  the  allied  powers.  Almost  all 
of  the  governments  of  continental  Europe,  with  that  of  England,  had  combined 
to  crush  him,  and  sustain  the  sinking  Bourbon  dynasty.  Their  armies  were 
allied  in  a  common  cause.  These,  approaching  from  diiferent  directions,  reached 
Paris,  at  the  close  of  March,  1814,  when  the  Russian  and  Prussian  emperors 
entered  the  city."  Hoping  to  secure  the  crown  to  his  son,  Napoleon  abdicated 
in  his  favor  on  the  4th  of  April,   and  retired  to  Elba.     Peace  for  Europe 


'  Commodore  David  Porter  was  amonj;  the  most  distinguished  of  the  American  naval  coni- 
manderg.  He  was  a  resident  minister  of  tlie  United  States  in  Turkey,  and  died,  near  Constantin- 
ople, in  March,  1 843. 

'  Russians,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  stronpc,  advanced  from  Switzerland;  Blucher  led 
one  hundred  and'thirty  thousand  Prussians  from  Germany;  Bernadotte,  the  old  companion-in-arm.=i 
of  Napoleon,  was  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand  Swedes,  and  marched  through  Holland ;  ami 
the  English,  in  great  power,  advanced  from  Spain,  under  Wellington.  A  battle  at  Montmartre  left 
•'aris  exposed  to  the  enemy,  and  Alexander  and  Frederic  took  possession  of  the  capital  on  the  31st 
of  Marcli. 
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seemed  certain.  Biiti.sh  troops  were  withdnnvn  from  the  continent,  and  early 
in  the  summer  of  1814,  fourteen  thousand  of  Wellington's  veterans  were  sent 
to  Canada'  to  operate  against  the  United  States.  Considering  the  moral  and 
material  weakness  of  the  American  army,  hitherto,  the  circumstance  of  the 
continual  employment  of  the  British  troops  on  the  continent,  was  highly  favor- 
able to  the  United  States.  Had  Europe  been  at  peace,  the  result  of  this  second 
War  for  Independence  might  have  been  quite  different. 

The  favorite  project  of  the  public  authorities  continued  to  be  the  invasion  of 
Canada ;"  and  to  oppose  it,  was  the  chief  solicitude  of  the  British  officers  on 
our  northern  frontiers.  The  principal  force  of  the  enemy  in  Upper  Canada, 
was  placed  under  the  chief  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Drummond,  late  in 
the  season  ;  while  the  American  army  on  the  Niagara 
frontier  was  comiuandcd  by  General  Brown,  at  the 
same  time.  General  W^ilkinson  was  still  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  toward  the  close  of 
Februai-y,  he  broke  up  his  camp  at  French  Mills,"  and 
retired  to  Plattsburg ;  Avhile  General  Brown,  with  two 
thousand  men,  marched  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  prepara- 
tory to  his  departure  for  the  Niagara.  Late  in  March, 
Wilkinson  proceeded  to  erect  a  battery  at  Rouse's 
Point,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Champlain ;  and  at  La 
Colle,  three  miles  below,  lie  had  an  unsuccessful 
engagement  [March  30]  with  the  British.  The  disas- 
trous result  of  this  affair  brought  Wilkinson  into  disrepute,  and  he  was  tried  by 
a  court-martial,  but  acquitted  of  all  charges  alleged  against  him.  He  had  been 
suspended  from  all  command,  in  the  mean  while,  and  the  charge  of  the  troops 
was  given  to  General  Izard. 

Preparations  had  been  making  on  Lake  Ontario,  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  by  both  parties,  to  secure  the  control  of  that  inland  sea.  Sir  James 
Yeo  was  in  command  of  a  small  British  squadron,  and  on  the  5th  of  May 
[1814],  he  appeared  before  Oswego,  accompanied  by  about  three  thousand  land 
troops  and  marines.^  Oswego  was  then  defended  by  only  about  three  hundred 
troops  under  Colonel  Mitchell,  and  a  small  flotilla  under  Captain  Woolsey. 
The  chief  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  capture  or  destroy  a  large  quantity  of 
naval  and  military  stores,  deposited  at  Oswego  Falls,  ^  but  the  gallant  band  of 
Americans  at  the  harbor  defeated  the  project.  They  withstood  an  attack,  by 
land  and  water,  for  almost  two  days,  before  they  yielded  to  a  superior  force. 
Afraid  to  penetrate  the  country  toward  the  Falls,  in  the  face  of  such  deter- 
mined opponents,  the  British  withdrew  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  [May,  1814], 


GENERAL   BROWN. 


'  These  were  embarked  at  Bourdeaux,  in  France,  and  sailed  directly  for  the  St.  Lawrence, 
^Titliout  even  touching  the  shores  of  England. 

"  Page  410.  =  Page  427. 

*  The  fort  on  the  ea.st  side  of  the  river  was  then  in  quite  a  dilapidated  state,  and  formed  but  a 
feeble  defense  for  the  troops.     If  wns  strengthened  .ifter  this  attack. 

'  At  the  present  village  of  Fultou,  on  the  east  side  of  Uiwegu  Ri\-er,  and  nljout  twelve  miles: 
from  the  harbor. 
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after  losing  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  men,  in  killed  and  wounded.     The 
Americans  lost  sixty-nine. 

Toward  the  close  of  June,  General  Brown  marched  from  Sackett's  Harbor' 
to  the  Niagara  frontier  ;  and  on  tiie  morning  of  the  3d  of  July,  Generals  Scott 
and  Ripley'  crossed  the  river,  with  a  considerable  force,  and  captured  Fort 
Erie,  which  was  situated  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  Niagara  River,  nearly 
opposite  Black  Rock.  The  garrison  withdrew  to  the  intrenched  camp  of  the 
British  General  Riall,  then  at  Chippewa,'  a  few  miles  below.  On  the  morning 
of  the  4th  [July,  1814],  Brown  advanced,  and  on  the  5th  the  two  armies  had  a 
sanguinary  battle  in  the  open  fields  at  Chippewa.  The  British  were  repulsed, 
with  a  loss  of  about  five  hundred  men,  and  retreated  to  Burlington  Heights,' 
where  thty  were  reinforced  by  troops  under  General  Drummond,  who  assumed 
the  chief  command  in  person.  The  Americans  lost  a  little  more  than  three 
hundred. 

General  Drummond  was  mortified  by  this  discomfiture  of  his  veteran  troops 
by  what  he  considered  raw  Americans,  and  he  resolved  to  wipe  out  the  stain. 
Collecting  every  regiment  from  Burlington  and  York,  with  some  from  Kingston 
and  Prescott,  he  prepared  for  a  renewal  of  combat.  With  a  force  about  one 
third  greater  than  that  of  Brown,'  he  immediately  advanced  to  meet  the  Amer 
loans.  The  latter  had  encamped  at  Bridgewater,  near  Niagara  Falls ;  and 
there,  at  the  close  of  a  sultry  day,  and  within  the  sound  of  the  great  cataract's 
thunder,  one  of  the  most  destructive  battles  of  the  war  began.'  It  commenced 
at  sunset  and  ended  at  midnight  [July  25,  1814],  when  the  Americans  had 
lost  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  British 
twenty  more  than  that.  The  Americans  were  left  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
field,  but  were  unable  to  carry  away  the  heavy  artillery  which  they  had  cap- 
tured.' Brown  and  Scott  being  wounded,"  the  command  devolved  on  Ripley, 
and  the  following  day  [July  26]  he  withdrew  to  Fort  Erie,  where  General 
Gaines,'  a  senior  ofiicer,  who  arrived  soon  afterward,  assumed  the  chief  com- 
mand. 

Having  recovered  from  his  wound,  Drummond  again  advanced,  with  five 

'  Page  432. 

°  The  late  Winfield  Scott  was  Lieutenant-General,  anrl  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  llie 
United  States,  in  IStJl,  when  he  retired  from  tlie  service.  General  James  Ripley  remained  in 
the  army  after  the  war.  and  died  on  the  '2d  of  March,  1839. 

'  On  the  Canada  shore,  about  two  miles  above  Niagara  Falls.  '  Page  425. 

'  Jacob  Brown  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1775.  He  engaged  in  his  country's  service  in 
1813,  and  soon  became  distinguished.  He  was  made  Major-Geueral  inl.S14.  He  was  General- 
in-chief  of  the  United  States  army  in  1821,  .ind  held  that  rank  and  office  when  he  died,  in  1828. 

°  The  hottest  of  the  fight  was  in  and  near  an  obscure  road  known  as  Lundy '3  Lane.  This  battle 
is  known  by  the  respective  names  of  Bridge-water,  Liindifs  Lane,  and  Niagara  Falls. 

'  After  the  Americans  had  withdrawn,  a  party  of  the  British  returned  and  carried  off  their 
artillery.  This  event  was  so  magnified,  in  the  English  accounts  o(  the  battle,  as  to  make  the  victory 
to  appear  on  the  side  of  the  British. 

'  The  British  Generals  Drummond  and  Rial!  were  also  wounded.  General  Scott  led  the  advance 
in  the  engagement,  and  for  an  hour  maintained  a  most  desperate  conflict,  when  he  was  reinforced. 
It  was  quite  dark,  and  General  Riall  and  his  suite  were  made  prisoners  by  the  gallant  Major  Jesup. 
A  British  battery  upon  an  eminence  did  terrible  execution,  for  it  swept  the  whole  field.  This  was 
assailed  and  captured  by  a  party  under  Colonel  Miller,  who  replied,  wlien  asked  by  General  Brown 
if  he  could  accomplish  it,  "I'll  try,  sir."  Three  times  the  British  attempted  to  recapture  this  bat- 
tery.    In  the  last  attempt,  Drummond  was  wounded.  °  Page  398. 
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thousand  men,  and  on  the  4th  of  August  appeared  before  Fort  Erie,  and  com- 
menced preparations  for  a  siege.  From  the  7th  until  the 
14th,  there  was  an  almost  incessant  cannonade  between 
the  besiegers  and  the  besieged.  Ou  the  15th,  Drummond 
made  a  furious  assault,  but  was  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of 
almost  a  thousand  men.  Very  little  was  done  by  either 
party  for  nearly  a  month  after  this  affair,  when  General 
Brown,  who  had  assumed  command  again,  ordered  a  sor- 
tie [Sept.  17]  from  the  fort.  It  was  successful ;  and  the 
Americans  pressed  forward,  destroyed  the  advanced  works 
of  the  besiegers,  and  drove  them  toward  Chippewa.  In- 
NUG^Ri  FRONTIER.  formcd,  soon  afterward,  that  General  Izard  was  approach- 
ing.'  with  reinforcements  for  Brown,  Drummond  retired 
to  Fort  George.^  The  Americans  abandoned  and  destroyed  Fort  Erie  in  No- 
vember [November  5],  and,  crossing  the  river,  went  into  winter-quarters  at 
Buffalo,  Black  Rock,  and  Batavia. 

Let  us  consider  the  military  operations  in  northern  New  York,  for  a  mo- 
ment. Very  little  of  interest  transpired  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Champlain 
until  toward  the  close  of  summer,  when  General  Izard'  marched  [August, 
1814]  from  Plattsburg,  with  five  thousand  men,  to  reinforce  General  Brown  on 
the  Niagara  frontier,  leaving  General  Macomb'  in  command,  with  only  fifteen 
hundred  men.  Taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  General  Provost,  who 
led  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  chiefly  Wellington's  veterans,  to  the 
invasion  of  the  United  States,  marched  for  Plattsburg.  During  the  spring  and 
summer,  the  British  and  Americans  had  each  constructed  a  small  fleet  on  Lake 
Champlain,  and  those  were  now  ready  for  operations ;  the  former  under  Com- 
modore Downie,  and  the  latter  under  Commodore  Macdonough.' 

General  Prevost  arrived  near  Plattsburg  on  the  6th  of  September,  when 


'  Note  ,3,  page  427.  Tage  425. 

'  Georire  Izard  was  born  in  Somh  Carolina,  in  1771,  and  made  nnhtary  life  Ins  profession. 
After  tlie  war  he  left  tlie  army.  He  was  governor  of  Arkansas  Territory  in  1825,  and  died  at 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  in  1828. 

*  Alexander  Macomb  was  born  in  the  fort  in  Detroit,  in  1782,  and  entered  the  army  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  years.  He  was  made  a  brigadier  in  1814.  In  1835,  he  was  General-in-chief  of  the 
armie."  of  the  United  States,  and  died  in  1841.  .  , 

'  Thomas  Macdonousrh  was  a  native  of  Delaware.  He  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  the  engagement-at  Plattsburg.  The  State  of  New  \  ork  gave  h.ni  one  thousa.ul  acres  of 
and  on  Plattsbnr|  Bav,  for  his  services.  He  died  in  1825,  at  the  age  of  t  nrty-nme  year  .  Mac- 
donou<.h  was  alwavs  remarkable  for  cool  courage.  On  one  ocoasmn,  while  farst  lieutenant  of  a 
vessel  Iving  in  the-harbor  of  Gibraltar,  an  armed  boat  from  a  Bnt.sh  man-of-war  boarded  an  Amer- 
ican br^  anchored  near,  in  the  absence  of  the  commander,  and  carried  oft  a  seaman.  See  page 
401  Maedonough  manned  a  gig,  and  with  an  inferior  force,  made  chase  and  .recap  ured  the 
seaman  The  captain  of  the  man-of-war  came  aboard  Macdonough's  vessel,  and,  in  a  great  rage, 
S  him  how  he  dared  to  take  the  man  from  his  majesty's  boat.  "  He  was  an  American  seaman^ 
^d  I  dWiny^t^  ty  "  «^s  the  replv.  "  I  '11  bring  my  ship  alongside,  and  sink  you,"  angrily  cried 
'he  Bnton  •  "Thit  you  can  do,"  coolly  responded  Maedonough;  "but  while  she  swims,  that  man 
vou«"u  not  have"  The  captain,  roaring  with  rage,  said,  "Supposmg  /  had  been  m  he  boat, 
would  vouhavldared  to  commit  such  an  act?"  "  I  should  have  made  the  attempt,  sir,"  was  the 
Talm  eply.  '' What !"  shouted  the  captain,  "  if  I  were  to  impress  men  Irom  that  b"?.  --"Id /-^^ 
intOTfere'"  "You  have  onlv  to  trv  it,  sir,"  was  Macdonoiign's  t.antahang  reply.  The  haughty 
Briton  was  over  m.atched,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  try  the  metal  ot  such  a  brave  young  man. 
There  were  cannon-balls  in  his  coohiess,  full  of  danger. 
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Macomb's  little  army,  and  quite  a  large  body  of  militia  under  Greuerai  Mooers, 
retired  to  tlie  south  side  of  the  Saranac,  and  prepared  to  dispute  its  passage  Iiy 
the  invaders.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  the  British  fleet  came  around 
Cumberland  Head,  with  a  fliir  wind,  and  attacked  Macdonough's  squadron  in 
riattsburg  Bay.'  At  the  same  time,  the  British  land  troops  opened  a  heavy 
cannonade  upon  the  Americans.     After  a  severe  engagement  of  two  hours  and 


twenty  minutes,  Macdonough  became  victor,  and  the  whole  Britisli  fleet  was 
surrendered  to  him."  The  land  forces  fought  until  dark,  and  every  attempt  of 
the  British  to  cross  the  Saranac  was  bravely  resisted.  During  the  evening, 
Prevost  hastily  retreated,  leaving  his  sick  and  wounded,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  military  stores,  behind  him.  The  British  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  de- 
serted, from  the  6th  to  the  11th,  was  about  twenty-five  hundred  ;  that  of  the 
Americans,  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-one.  The  victory  was  applauded  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  throughout  the  land,  and  gave  emphasis  to  the  ofiect 
of  another  at  Baltimore,  which  had  been  recently  achieved. 

'  ■When  the  British  squadron  appeared  off  Cumberland  Head,  Macdonough  knelt  on  the  deck  of 
the  Saratoga  (his  flag-ship),  in  the  midst  of  his  men.  and  prayed  to  the  God  of  Battles  for  aid.  A 
curious  incident  occurred  during  the  engagement  tli;it  .soon  followed.  A  British  ball  demoli.shed  a 
hen-coop  on  board  the  Saratoga.  A  cock,  released  from  his  prison,  flew  into  the  rigging,  and 
crowed  histUy.  at  the  same  time  flapping  his  wings  with  triumphant  vehemence.  The  seamen  re- 
garded the  event  as  a  good  omen,  and  they  fought  like  tigers,  while  the  cock  cheered  them  on  with 
his  crowings,  until  the  British  flag  was  struck  and  the  firing  ceased. 

^  The  Americans  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  one  hundred  and  sixteen ;  the  British,  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four.  Among  them  was  Commodore  Downie,  wliose  remains  lie  under  a  menu, 
ment  in  a  cemetery  at  Plattsburg,  with  those  of  several  of  his  comrades. 
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So  wide  was  the  theater  of  war,  that  in  our  rapid  view  of  it,  the  shifting 
scenes  carry  us  alternately  from  the  northern  frontier  to  the  western  and  south- 
ern borders,  and  then  upon  the  Atlantic  and  its  coasts.  The  latter  were  expe- 
riencing much  trouble,  while  the  whole  frontier  from  the  Niagara  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  was  in  commotion.  The  principal  port.s  from  New  York  to  Maiie 
were  blockaded  by  British  war-vessels  ;  and  early  in  the  spring,  a  depredating 
warfare  again'  commenced  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake.  These  were  but 
feebly  defended  by  a  small  flotilla,' under  the  veteran.  Commodore  Barney;^  and 
when,  about  the  middle  of  August,  a  British  squadron,  of  almost  si.xty  sail, 
arrived  in  the  bay,  with  six  thousand  troops,  under  General  Ross,  destined  fjr 
the  capture  of  Washington  city,  it  proved  of  little  value.  Ross  landed  [Aug. 
19,  1814]  at  Benedict,  on  the  Patuxent  (about  twenty-five  miles  from  its 
mouth),  with  five  thousand  men,  and  marched  toward  AVashington  city.''  B;ir- 
ney's  flotilla,  lying  higher  up  the  stream,  was  abandoned  and  burned,  and  liia 
marines  Joined  the  gathering  land  forces,  under  General  Winder.  Ross  was 
one  of  Wellington's  most  active  commanders,  and  Winder  had  only  three  thou- 
sand troops  to  oppose  him,  one  half  of  whom  were  undisciplined  militia.  A 
sharp  engagement  took  place  [Aug.  24]  at  Bladensburg,'  a  few  miles  from 
AVashington  city,  when  the  militia  fled,  and  Barney,  fighting  gallantly  at  the 
head  of  his  seamen  and  marines,  was  made  prisoner."  Ross  pushed  forward  to 
AA'ashington  city  the  same  day,  burned  the  capitol,  Presidents  house,  and 
other  public  and  private  buildings  [August  24],  and  then  hastily  retreated 
[August  25]  to  his  shipping.' 

The  British  ministry  were  greatly  elated  by  the  destruction  of  the  public 
buildings  and  property  at  AA'^ashington,  but  their  jubilant  feelings  were  not 
shared  by  the  liest  of  the  English  peoide  at  large.  The  act  was  denounced,  in 
severe  terms,  on  the  floor  of  the  British  House  of  Commons ;  and  throughout 
civilized  Europe,  it  was  considered  a  disgrace  to  the  perpetrators  and  abettors. 
General  Ross,  however,  seemed  to  glory  in  it  as  heartily  as  did  the  marauder, 
Cockburn ;  and,  flushed  with  success,  he  proceeded  to  attack  Baltimore,  where 
the  veteran,  General  Smith,^  was  in  command.    That  ofiicer,  in  connection  with 


•  Page  430. 

"  It  consisted  of  a  cutter  (a  vessel  with  one  mast),  two  gun-boats  [page  401],  and  nine  barges, 
or  boats  propelled  by  oars. 

^  He  was  born  in  Baltimore  in  1759.  He  entered  the  naval  service  of  the  Revolution  in  1775, 
find  was  active  during  the  wliole  war.  He  bore  the  American  flag  to  the  French  National  Con- 
vention in  179G,  and  entered  the  French  service.  He  returned  to  America  in  1800,  took  part  in 
the  War  of  1812,  and  died  at  Pittsburg  in  1818.  , 

•  Another  small  squadren  was  sent  up  the  Potomac,  but  effected  little  else  than  plunder. 
'  Note  1,  page  392. 

•  Until  the  latest  moment,  it  was  not  known  whether  Washington  or  Baltimore  was  to  be  at- 
tacked. Winder's  troops,  employed  for  the  defense  of  both  cities,  were  divided.  The  loss  of  the 
British,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  by  desertion,  was  almost  a  thousand  men  ;  that  of  the  Americans 
was  about  a  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  taken  prisoners.  The  Pres- 
ident and  his  Cabinet  were  at  Bladensburg  when  the  British  approached,  but  returned  to  the  city 
when  the  conflict  began,  and  n.arrowly  escaped  capture. 

'  Wa.shingtou  then  contained  about  nine  hundred  houses,  scattered,  in  groups,  over  a  snrfice 
of  three  miles.  The  Great  Bridge  across  the  Potom.ac  was  also  burnt.  The  light  of  the  conflagra- 
tion was  distinctly  seen  at  Baltimore,  forty  miles  distant. 

'  Samuel  Smith,  the  brave  commando'r  of  Fort  Mifflin   [page  275]  in  1777.      He  was  bom  in 
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General  Strieker,  rallied  the  militia  of  the  city  and  vicinity,  and  soon  almost  fif- 
teen thousand  men  were  under  arms,  to  defend  the  town.  Ross  landed  [Sept.  12, 
1814],  with  almost  eight  thousand  troops,  at  North  Point,  fourteen  miles  from 
the  city,  while  a  portion  of  the  fleet  went  up  the  Patapsco  to  bombard  Fort 
M'Henry.  He  immediately  pressed  forward,  but  was  soon  met  by  the  advanced 
corps  of  General  Strieker,  and  a  slight  skirmish  ensued.  Ross  was  killed,  and 
the  command  devolved  on  Colonel  Brooke,  who  continued  to  advance.  A  severe 
battle  now  commenced,  which  continued  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  when  the 
Americans  fell  back,  in  good  order,  toward  the  city.  In  this  engagement  the 
British  lost  about  three  hundred  men;  the  Americans,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three.  Both  parties  slept  on  their  arms  that  night ;  and  the  following  morn- 
ing [Sept.  13],  the  British  advanced,  as  if  to  attack  the  city.  The  fleet,  in  the 
mean  while,  had  opened  its  bombs  and  cannons  upon  the  fort,  whose  garrison, 
under  Major  Armistead,  made  a  most  gallant  defense.  The  bombardment  con- 
tinued most  of  the  day  and  night,  and  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  bombshells 
were  thrown.  The  people  in  the  city  felt  in  immediate  danger  of  an  attack 
from  the  land  troops;  but  toward  the  morning  of  the  14th,  these  silently  em- 
barked, and  the  disheartened  and  discomfited  enemy  withdrew.'  This  defense 
was  hailed  as  an  important  victory.' 

The  whole  Atlantic  coast,  eastward  from  Sandy  Hook,^  was  greatly  annoyed 
by  small  British  squadrons,  during  the  summer  of  1814.  These  captured 
many  American  coasting  vessels,  and  sometimes  menaced  towns  with  bombard- 
ment. Finally,  in  August,  Commodore  Hardy'  appeared  before  Stonington, 
and  opened  a  terrible  storm  of  bombshells  and  rockets*  upon  the  town.  The 
attack  continued  four  successive  days  [August  9-12],  and  several  times  land 
forces  attempted  to  debark,  but  were  always  driven  back  by  the  militia.  The 
object  of  this  unprovoked  attack  seems  to  have  been,  to  entice  the  American 
forces  from  New  London,  so  that  British  shipping  might  go  up  the  Thames, 
and  destroy  some  American  frigates,  tlien  near  Norwich.  The  expedient  sig- 
nally failed,  and  no  further  attempt  of  a  similar  kind  was  made  on  the  Connecti- 
cut coast. 

Further  eastward,  that  part  of  Maine  which  lies  between  the  Penobscot 
River  and  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  became  a  scene  of  stirring  events.     On  the  first 


Pennsylvania  in  1752  ;  entered  the  revolutionary  army  in  1776  ;  afterward  represented  Baltimore 
in  Congress  many  years;  and  died  in  April,  183'J. 

'  General  Smith  estimated  the  entire  loss  of  the  British,  in  their  attack  upon  Baltimore,  at 
"  between  six  and  seven  hundred." 

''  An  event,  connected  with  tliis  attack  on  Baltimore,  was  the  origin  of  the  stirring  song,  The 
Star- Spanijled  Banner,  which  was  written  by  Francis  S.  Key,  of  Georgetown,  to  the  air  of 
"  Anacreon  in  Heaven,"  With  anotlier  gentleman,  Key  went,  with  a  Aug  of  truce,  to  attempt 
the  release  of  a  friend  on  board  tlie  British  heet.  They  were  not  allowed  to  return,  lest  they 
-should  disclose  the  intended  attack  on  tlie  city.  From  a  British  vessel  they  saw  the  bom- 
bardment of  Foit  MoHenry.  They  watched  the  American  flag  over  the  fort,  all  day,  with  great 
anxiety,  until  the  darkness  of  the  night  hid  it  from  view.  With  eager  eyes,  they  looked  in  tliat 
direction  at  dawn,  and,  to  their  great  joy,  they  saw  the  star-spawjled  banner  yet  waving  over 
the  ramparts.     It  inspired  the  poet.  "  "  Page  289.  *  Page  IHO. 

'  Rockets  used  for  setting. lire  to  towns  and  shipping,  are  made  simdar  to  the  common  "sky- 
lockets,"  but  filled  with  intiammable  substances,  which  are  scattered  over  buildings  and  the 
rigging  of  ships. 
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of  September  [1814],  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Admiral  Griffith 
entered  the  Penobscot  River,  seized  the  town  of  Castine,  and,  by  proclamation, 
took  possession  of  the  country,  then  inhabited  by  about  thirty  thousand  people. 
A  few  days  afterward,  the  United  States  frigate  John  Adams  entered  the 
Penobscot  after  a  successful  cruise,  and  ran  upon  the  rocks.  AVhile  having 
her  injuries  repaired,  she  was  attacked  by  several  of  the  British  sailing  vessels 
and  barges,  manned  by  about  a  thousand  men.  Finding  resistance  to  be  vain, 
Captain  Morris,  her  commander,  fired  her  magazine,  and  blew  her  up. 

Difficulties  again  appeared  in  the  south-west.  We  have  already  considered 
Jackson's  successful  warfare  upon  the  Creek  Indians.'  In  the  course  of  the 
summer  of  1814,  he  wrung  from  them  a  treaty,  which  completed  their  downfall, 
as  a  nation,  and  the  war  at  the  South  was  considered  ended.  They  agreed  to 
surrender  a  large  portion  of  their  beautiful  and  fertile  country,  as  indemnity 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  to  allow  the  United  States  to  make  roads  through 
the  remainder ;  and  also  not  to  hold  intercourse  with  any  British  or  Spanish 
posts.  But  the  common  enemy,  favored  by  the  Spaniards  at  Pensacola,  soon 
appeared,  and  the  Creeks  again  lifted  their  heads  in  hope,  for  a  moment.  A 
British  squadron,  cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  took  possession  of  the  forts 
at  Pensacola,  by  permission  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  there  fitted  out  an 
expedition  against  Fort  Bower  (now  Fort  Morgan),  at  the  entrance  to  Mobile 
Bay,"  then  commanded  by  Major  Lawrence.  General  Jackson  then  had  his 
head-quarters  at  Mobile.  The  enemy  appeared  off  Mobile  Point  on  the  15th 
of  September,  and  commenced  the  attack,  by  land  and  water,  at  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Fort  Bower  was  garrisoned  by  resolute  men,  and  was 
armed  with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  Lawrence  and  his  little  band  made  a 
gallant  defense  ;  and  soon  the  British  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  a  ship 
of  war  and  many  men.  Among  the  British  land  troops  on  the  occasion,  were 
two  hundred  Creek  warriors. 

Jackson,  now  a  Major-General  in  the  army,  and  commander  of  the  south- 
western military  district,  assuming  all  the  authority  he  was  entitled  to,  held 
the  Spanish  governor  of  Florida  responsible  for  the  act  of  giving  shelter  to  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States.  Failing  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  guaranty  for 
the  future,  he  marched  from  Mobile  with  about  two  thousand  Tennessee  militia 
and  some  Choctaw  warriors,  against  Pensacola.  On  the  7th  of  November 
[1814J  he  stormed  the  town,  drove  the  British  to  their  shipping,  and  finally 
from  the  harbor,  and  made  the  governor  beg  for  mercy,  and  surrender  Pensa- 
cola and  all  its  military  works,  unconditionally.  The  British  fleet  disappeared 
the  next  day  [November  8],  and  the  victor  retraced  his  steps  [November  9j. 
His  return  was  timely,  for  he  was  needed  where  extreme  danger  was  menacing 
the  whole  southern  country.  On  his  arrival  at  INIobile,  he  found  messages  from 
New  Orleans,  begging  his  immediate  march  thither,  for  the  British  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  reinforced  by  thousands  of  troops  from  England,  were  about  to 
invade  Louisiana.     Jackson  instantly  obeyed  the  summons,  and  arrived  there 

'  Page  427.  "  On  the  east  side,  about  thirty  miles  south  from  Mobile. 
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on  the  2d  of  December.  He  found  the  people  of  New  Orleans  in  the  greatest 
alarm,  but  his  presence  soon  restored  quiet  and  confidence.  By  vigorous,  and 
even  rigorous  measures  (for  he  declared  martial  law),'  he  soon  placed  the  city 
in  a  state  of  comparative  security,"  and  when  the  British  squadron,  bearing 
General  Packenham  and  about  twelve  thousand  troops,  many  of  them  Welling- 
ton's veterans,  entered  Lake  Borgne,  he  felt  confident  of  success,  even  against 
such  fearful  odds. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  a  British  fleet  of  barges,  about  forty  in  number, 
and  conveying  twelve  hundred  men,  captured  a  flotilla  of  five  American  gun- 
boats, in  Lake  Borgne,  which  were  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  (late  Com- 
modore) Thomas  Ap  Catesby  Jones.  In  the  engagement  the  Americans  lost, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  about  forty ;  the  British  loss  was  about  three  hundred. 
The  destruction  of  these  gun-boats  gave  the  enemy  power  to  choose  his  point  of 
attack  ;  and  eight  days  afterward  [Dec.  22],  about  twenty-four  hundred  of  the 
British,  under  General  Keane,  reached  the  Mississippi,  nine  miles  below  New 
Orleans.  An  American  detachment,  led  by  Jackson  in  person,  fell  upon  their 
camp  the  following  night  [Dec.  23,  1814],  but  withdrew  to  a  stronger  position, 
after  killing  or  wounding  four  hundred  of  the  British.  The  Americans  lost 
about  one  hundred. 

And  now  preparations  were  instantly  made  for  the  great  battle  which  soon 
afterward  ensued.  Jackson  concentrated  his  troops  (about  three  thousand  in 
nimber,  and  mostly  militia)  within  a  line  of  intrenchments"  cast  up  four  miles 
below  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  where  they  were  twice  cannonaded  by  the  Brit- 
ish, but  without  much  efiect.  Finally,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  January, 
1815,  General  Packenham,  the  Brit- 
ish commander-in-chief,  advanced  with 
his  whole  force,  numbering  more  than 
twelve  thousand  men,  to  make  a  gen- 
eral assault.  Having  been  reinforced 
by  about  three  thousand  militia  (chief- 
ly Kentuckians),  Jackson  now  had 
si.Y  thousand  expert  marksmen  con- 
cealed behind  his  intrenchments,  or 
stationed  at  the  batteries  on  his  ex- 
tended line.  A  deep  and  ominous 
silence  prevailed  behind  these  defenses,  until  the  British  had  approached  within 
reach  of  .the  batteries,  when  the  Americans  opened  a  terrible  cannonade.  Yet 
tlie  enemy  continued  to  advance  until  within  range  of  the  American  muskets 
and  rifles.     Volley  after  volley  then  poured  a  deadly  storm  of  lead  upon  the 


jACKSor^S     Line  <CJ'., 
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BATTLE   OF    NEW    ORLE.INS. 


'  Note  8,  page  170. 

All  the  inlets,  or  bayous,  were  obstructed,  and  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  were  so  fortified 
as  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  vessels.  A  battery  was  erected  on  Chef  Menteur,  at  the  entrance  to 
Lal<e  Pontchartrain. 

These  intrenchments  were  a  mile  in  length,  extending  from  the  river  so  far  into  iiie  swamp, 
as  to  be  irapasstible  at  the  extremity.  Along  this  line  were  eight  distinct  batteries,  with  heavy 
cannons:  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  a  battery  with  fifteen  cannons. 
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invaders.  The  British  column  soon  wavered ;  General  Packenham  fell  in  front 
of  his  troops,  with  not  less  than  a  thousand  dead  and  wounded  lying  around 
him;  and,  utterly  amazed  by  the  terrible  fire  of  the  Americans,  the  entire 
army  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  seven  hundred  dead,  and  more  than  a  thousand 
wounded,  on  the  field.     The  fugitives  hastened  to  their  encampment  [Jan.  9J, 


ind  finally  to  their  ships  [Jan.  18],  and  escaped.'  The  Americans  were  so 
safely  intrenched,  that  they  lost  only  seven  killed  and  sir  wound,  d.  in  this 
viciorious  battle.  It  was  the  crowning  victory,"  and  last  land  battle  of  moment, 
of  the  Second  War  for  Independence.' 

While  the  victory  of  the  Americans  at  New  Orleans  saved  that  city  from 
plunder  and  destruction,^  and  the  whole  Southern  country  from  invasion,  the 


'  While  these  operations  were  in  progress  on  the  Mississippi,  the  British  fleet  had  not  been  in- 
active. Some  vessels  bombarded  Fort  St.  Philip,  lielow  New  Orleans,  on  the  11th  of  .Tanuary,  and 
continued  the  attack  for  eight  days  without  success.  In  the  mean  while,  Admiral  Cockbiirn  [page 
430]  was  pursuing  his  detestable  warfare  along  the  Carolina  and  Georgia  coasts,  menacing  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah  with  destruction,  and  landing  at  obscure  points  to  plunder  the  inhabitants. 

-  During  1814.  the  war  continued  on  the  ocean,  yet  there  were  no  battles  of  groat  importance. 
Die  Peacock  captured  the  British  brig  Epervier.  on  the  29th  of  April,  off  the  coast  of  Florida.  The 
irosp,  Captain  Blakelv,  also  made  a  successful  cruise,  but  after  capturing  her  thirteenth  prize,  dis- 
appeared, and  was  never  heard  of  again.  Probably  lost  in  a  storm.  The  President,  Commodore 
Pf'catur,  was  captured  off  Long  Island,  on  the  IGth  of  January,  1815;  and  on  the  20th  of  February 
following,  the  Consiitution,  Commodore  Stewart,  had  a  severe  action  with  the  British  frigate  Cyane, 
and  sloop-of-war  Levant,  and  captured  both.  Soon  after  this,  the  Britisli  brig  Penguin  was  captured, 
but  the  proclamation  of  peace  had  then  ended  the  war.  '  Page  409. 

*  It  is  asserted,  upon  good  authority,  that  P.ackenham's  watchword,  as  he  led  his  troops  toward 
the  city,  was  "Bootv  and  Beauty,"  thereby  indicating  that  plunder  and  ravishment  should  be  the 
soldiers'  reward  I     We  can  hardly  believe  Sir  Edward  really  contemplated  such  barbarity. 
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brave  Jackson,  -whose  skill  and  prowess  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing that  result,  was  mercilessly  assailed  by  some  persons  in  official  station, 
Tvho  could  not  appreciate  his  pure  motives  and  sturdy  patriotism.  Perceiving 
the  necessity  of  prompt  and  vigorous  action,  Jackson  had  taken  all  power  into 
his  hands,  on  his  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  and  declared  martial  law.'  Governor 
Claiborne'  wisely  and  generously  seconded  the  measure,  and  surrendering  all 
authority  into  the  hands  of  General  Jackson,  led  a  large  body  of  the  militia  of 
his  State  to  the  field.  Three  days  after  the  battle,  the  news  of  peace  arrived; 
and  Judge  Hall  immediately  ordered  the  arrest  of  Jackson,  on  a  charge  of  con- 
tempt of  court. ^  He  was  tried  ;  and  the  judge  fined  him  a  thousand  dollars. 
The  people  hissed  the  official ;  bore  the  brave  general  upon  their  shoulders  from 
the  court-room  to  the  street,  and  then  the  immense  crowd  sent  up  a  shout,  such 
as  went  over  the  land  with  emphasis  thirteen  years  later,  when  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  nation* — "Hurrah  for  Jackson!"  The 
blow  aimed  at  him  recoiled  with  fearful  force  iipon  his  persecutors. 

The  country  was  made  vocal  with  rejoicings  on  account  of  the  victory 
at  New  Orleans  ;  and  Congress  honored  General  Jackson  with  thanks  and  a 
gold  medal.  A  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  battle,  a  proclamation  by 
the  President  [Feb.  18,  1815],  that  peace  had  been  secured  by  treaty,  spread  a 
smile  of  tranquillity  and  happiness  over  the  whole  Union.'  For  more  than  a 
year,  efforts  toward  that  end  had  been  put  forth.  As  early  as  December,  1813, 
the  British  government  had  sent  overtures  of  peace  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  They  were  forwarded  by  the  British  schooner  Bramble,  which  arrived 
at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1814,  bearing  a  flag  of 
truce.  The  President  at  once  informed  Congress  of  the  fact,  and  immedi- 
ate action  was  had.  The  overtures  were  promptly  met,  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit,  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  two  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty."  For  a  long  time  the  Amer- 
ican commissioners  were  treated  with  neglect  by  the  British  government.   They 

'  Note  8,  page  170. 

'  'WUliam  C.  C.  Claiborne  was  bom  in  Yirginia  in  1775,  and  was  educated  at  William  and  Mary- 
College.  He  became  an  assistant  clerk  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen years;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  President  Jefferson  appointed  him  governor  of  the 
Louisiana  Territory.  He  had  already  become  conspicuous  as  a  lawyer  in  the  West ;  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  he  was  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  the 
following  year,  and  was  a  distinguished  man  in  that  body.  He  was  elected  governor  of  Louisiana 
when  it  became  a  State  in  1812,  and  was  acting  in  that  capacity  when  the  British  menaced  New 
Orleans.  He  left  that  office  in  1817,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  But  hi.'! 
death  was  near,  and  he  never  entered  that  assembly.  He  died  in  November,  1817,  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

'  A  member  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature  assailed  Jackson  by  a  newspaper  publication.  Jack- 
son ordered  his  arrest.  Judge  Hall  granted  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Jackson,  in  the  proper  e.'cer- 
cise  of  his  power  under  martial  law,  not  only  refused  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the  writ,  but 
arrested  the  judge,  and  sent  him  out  of  the  city.  For  this  "  contempt  of  court"  Jackson  himself 
was  arrested.     His  noble  defense  was  written  by  Edward  Livingston.  '  Page  459. 

°  As  we  have  observed,  intelligence  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  reached  New  Orleans  three 
days  after  the  battle.     It  was  not  formally  proclaimed  until  more  than  a  month  afterward. 

The  United  States  commissioners  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  James  A.  Bayard,  Henry  Clay. 
John  Russel,  and  Albert  Gallatin.  Those  of  Great  Britain  were  Admiral  Lord  Gambier,  Henry 
Soulbourn,  and  William  Adams.  These  commissioners  are  all  dead.  Mr.  Clay,  who  died  ia  1852- 
was  the  last  survivor. 
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were  suffered  to  remain  in  England  unnoticed,  for  months,  and  then  the  ministry, 
proposing  first  one  place,  and  then  another,  for  the  negotiations,  exhibited  a  trifling 
spirit,  derogatory  to  true  dignity.  For  half  a  year  the  treaty  was  prolonged 
in  this  way,  until,  finally,  the  commissioners  of  the  two  governments  met  in  the 
city  of  Ghent,  in  Belgium,  in  the  month  of  August,  1814.  On  the  24th  of 
December  following,  a  treaty  was  signed,  which  both  governments  speedily 
ratified.  It  stipulated  a  mutual  restoration  of  all  places  and  possessions  taken 
during  the  war,  or  which  might  be  taken  after  signing  the  treaty;  declared  that 
all  captures  at  sea  should  be  relinquished,  if  made  within  specified  times  there- 
after, in  different  parts  of  the  world ;  and  that  each  party  should  mutually  put 
a  stop  to  Indian  hostilities,  and  endeavor  to  extinguish  the  traffic  in  slaves. 
The  boundaries,  imperfectly  adjusted  by  the  treaty  of  1783,'  were  all  settled; 
but  the  subject  of  impressment  of  seamen,  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  war," 
of  paper  blockades,'  and  orders  in  council,'  were  all  passed  by  without  specific 
notice,  in  the  treaty.  With  this  treaty  ended  the  war,  which  had  been  in  prog- 
ress for  two  years  and  eight  months ;  and  the  proclamation  of  the  fact  was  an 
occasion  of  the  most  sincere  rejoicing  throughout  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  for  it  was  an  unnatural  contest — a  conflict  between  brethren  of  the 
same  blood,  the  same  religion,  the  same  laws,  and  the  same  literature. 

During  these  negotiations,  the  war,  as  w'e  have  seen,  was  vigorously  prose- 
cuted, and  the  opposition  of  the  Federalists  grew  more  intense.'  It  reached  its 
culmination  in  December,  when  delegates,  appointed  by  several  New  England 
Legislatures,"  met  [Dec.  15,  1814]  in  convention  at  Hartford,  for  the  purposes 
of  considering  the  grievances  of  the  people,  caused  by  a  state  of  war,  and  to  de- 
vise speedy  measures  for  its  termination.'  This  convention,  whose  sessions  were 
secret,  was  denounced  as  treasonable  by  the  administration  party ;  but  patriot- 
ism appears  to  have  prevailed  in  its  councils,  whatever  may  have  been  the  de- 
signs of  some.  Its  plans  for  disunion  or  secession,  if  any  were  formed,  were 
rendered  abortive  soon  after  its  adjournment,  by  the  proclamation  of  peace,  fol- 
lowed by  the  appointment  of  a  day  for  national  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty 
for  the  blessed  event.     That  day  was  observed  throughout  the  Union. 

The  short  time  which  remained  of  the  session  of  Congress,  after  the  proclam- 
ation of  peace,  was  occupied  by  that  body  in  adapting  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  new  condition  of  things.  The  army  was  reduced  to  a  peace  'jstab- 
ment  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  various  acts,  necessary  for  the  public  good 
during  a  state  of  war,  were  repealed.  The  navjil  establishment,  however,  was 
kept  up  ;  and  the  depredations  of  Algerine  cruisers  caused  Congress  to  author- 

'  Pacre  348.  '  Note  5.  page  409. 

"  A  port  being  blockaded  by  proclamation,  without  ships  of  war  being  there  to  maintain  it. 
This  practice  is  no  longer  in  vogue.  '  Note  I,  page  400.  °  Page  410. 

°  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  were  unrepresented,  except  by  three  county  delegates.  The 
Federalists  in  Vermont,  especially,  were  now  in  a  weak  majority;  and  Governor  Gilman,  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  members  of  whose  council  were  Democratic,  could  not  call  a  meeting  ol'the  Legis- 
lature to  appoint  delegates. 

'  George  Cabot  was  appointed  President  of  the  Convention,  and  Theodore  Dwiglit,  a  former 
member  of  Congress  from  Connecticut,  and  then  editor  of  the  Eartfurd  Union,  -was  its  secretary. 
The  Convention  was  composed  of  twenty-six  members. 
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ize  the  President  to  send  a  squadron  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  results  of 
the  war,  though  apparently  disastrous  to  all  concerned  at  the  time,  were  seen, 
subsequently,  to  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  the  United  States,  not  so  much 
in  a  material  as  in  a  moral  aspect.  The  total  cost  of  the  war  to  the  United 
States  was  about  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  loss  of  lives,  by  bat- 
tles and  other  casualties  incident  to  the  war,  has  been  estimated  at  thii-ty  thou- 
sand persons.  The  cost  of  blood  and  treasure  to  the  British  nation  was  much 
greater.  During  the  war,  the  Americans  captured,  on  the  ocean  and  on  the 
lakes,  fifty-six  British  vessels  of  war,  mounting  886  c-annons  ;  and  2,360  mer- 
chant vessels,  mounting  8,000  guns.  There  were  also  lost  on  the  American 
coast,  during  the  war,  by  wreck  or  otherwise,  twenty-nine  British  ships  of  war, 
mounting  about  800  guns.  The  Americans  lost  only  twenty-five  vessels  of  war, 
and  a  much  less  number  of  merchant-ships  than  the  British.' 

The  clouds  of  an  almost  three  years'  war  had  scarcely  disappeared  from  the 
firmament,  when  others  suddenly  arose.  The  contest  with  England  had  but 
just  ended,  when  the  United  States  were  compelled  to  engage  in  a  brief 

WAR     WITH     ALGIERS. 

As  we  have  observed,'^  the  United  States  had  paid  tribute  to  Algiers  since 
1795.  Every  year,  as  his  strength  increased,  the  ruler  of  that  Barbary  State 
became  more  insolent,'  and,  finally,  believing  that  the  United  States  navy  had 
been  almost  annihilated  by  the  British  in  the  late  contest,  he  made  a  pretense 
for  renewing  depredations  upon  American  commerce,  in  violation  of  the  treaty. 
The  American  government  determined  to  pay  tribute  no  longer,  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  in  May,  1815,  Commodore  Decatur'  proceeded  with  a  squadron 
to  the  Mediterranean,  to  humble  the  pirate.  Fortunately,  the  Algerine  fleet 
was  cruisincr  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  search  of  American  vessels.  On  the  17th 
of  June  [1815],  Decatur  met  and  captured  the  flag-ship  (a  frigate)  of  the  Al- 
gerine admiral,  and  another  vessel  with  almost  six  hundred  men,  and  then  sailed 
for  the  Bay  of  Algiers.  He  immediately  demanded  [June  28]  the  instant  sur- 
render of  all  American  prisoners,  full  indemnification  for  all  property  destroyed, 
and  absolute  relinquishment  of  all  claims  to  tribute  from  the  United  States,  in 
future.  Informed  of  the  fate  of  a  part  of  his  fleet,  the  Dey' yielded  to  the 
humiliating  terms,  and  signed  a  treaty  [June  30]  to  that  efiect.  Decatur  then 
sailed  for  Tunis,  and  demanded  and  received  [July,  1815]  from  the  bashaw, 
forty-six  thousand  dollars,  in  payment  for  American  vessels  which  he  had 
allowed  the  English  to  capture  in  his  harbor.  The  same  demand,  on  the  same 
account,  was  made  upon  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli,'  and  Decatur  received  [August] 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  from  him  and  the  restoration  of  prisoners.  This 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  gave  full  security  to  American  commerce  in  those 

'  For  details,  see  Lossing's  Pictm-ial  Field-Book  of  ihe  War  of  1812. 

'  Page  381. 

'Page  381.  In  1812,  the  Dey  compelled  Mr.  Lear,  the  American  consul  [page  395],  to  pay 
him  $27,000  for  the  safety  of  himself,  family,  and  a  few  Americans,  imder  the  penalty  of  uU 
being  made  slaves.  *  Page  392.  '  Note  3,  page  392.  '  Page  392. 
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seiLs,  and  greatly  elevated  the  oharacter  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
ill  the  opinion  of  Europe.  Now  was  accomplished,  during  a  single  cruise,  what 
the  combined  powers  of  Europe  dared  not  to  attempt. 

Now  the  eventful  administration  of  Mr.  Madison  drew  to  a  close,  and  veiy 
little  of  general  interest  occurred,  except  the  chartering  of  a  new  United  States 
Bank,'  with  a  capital  of  .$35,000,000,  to  continue  twenty  years ;  and  the  admis- 
sion of  Indiana  [December,  1816]  into  the  union  of  States.  On  the  16th  of 
March,  1816,  a  caucus  of  Democratic  members  of  Congress,  nominated  James 
Monroe  of  Virginia  (who  had  been  Madison's  Secretary  of  War  for  a  few  months), 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins'  of  New  York, 
fur  Vice-President.  The  Federalists,  whose  power,  as  a  party,  was  now 
rapidly  passing  away,  nominated  Rufus  King'  for  President,  and  votes  were 
given  to  several  persons  for  Vice-President.  Monroe  and  Tompkins  were  elected 
by  large  majorities.  Mr.  Monroe's  election  was  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote 
of  the  electoral  college.'     Only  one  (in  New  Hampshire)  was  cast  against  him. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

MONROE'S     ADMINISTRATION.     [1817  —  1825]. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1817,  James  Monroe,"  the  fifth  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  inaugurated  at  Washington  City.  The  oath  of  office  was 
administered  by  Chief  Justice  ISIarshall,"  in  the  presence  of  j\Ir.  Madison,  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  large  congregation  of  citizens.  His  address 
on  that  occasion  was  liberal  and  temperate  in  its  tone,  and  gave  general  satis- 
faction to  the  people.  The  commencement  of  his  administration  was  hailed  as 
the  dawn  of  an  era  of  good  feeling  and  national  prosperity.'  He  selected  his 
cabinet  from  the  Republican  party,  and  never  since  the  formation  of  the  gov- 

'  Page  372. 

'  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  was  born  in  1774.  He  was  a  prominent  Democrat  when  Jefferson  was 
elected  [page  389]  President  of  the  United  States.  He  was  chief  justice  of  New  York  and  also 
Governor  of  the  State.     He  died  on  Staten  Island,  in  1825. 

^  Page  395.  •  Note  1,  page  361. 

^  James  Monroe  was  bom  in  "Westmoreland  county,  Tirginia,  in  April,  1759.  He  was  edu- 
cnted  at  William  and  Mary  College,  and  his  youth  was  spent  amid  the  political  excitements,  when 
flio  War  for  Independence  was  kindling.  He  joined  the  Continental  army,  under  '"'ashini;ton,  in 
1776,  and  during  the  campaigns  of  1777  and  1778,  ho  was  aid  to  Lord  Sliding.  Ahi.-the  battle 
of  Monmouth,  he  left  the  army  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  under  Jeflerson  He  was  again 
in  the  field  when  Arnold  and  Phillips  invaded  his  State,  in  1781  [page  330].  The  next  year, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  was  elected  a  delegate 
to  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  in  active  life  as  a  legislator,  foreign  minister,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  and  President  of  the  United  States,  until  his  retirement  from  the  latter  office  in  182.-). 
He  died  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1831,  when  in  the  seventy-second  year  ofhis 
age.  His  remains  lie  unmarked  by  anv  monument,  except  a  simple  slab,  in  a  cemetery  on  the 
north  side  of  Second-street,  in  the  citv  of  New  York.  "  Page  351. 

'  Pri^sident  Monroe,  soon  after  his  inauguration,  made  a  lonor  tour  of  observation,  externliiis  to 
Portland,  in  Maine,  on  the  ea.st.  and  to  Detroit,  on  the  west,  in  which  he  was  occupied  more  than  three 
nvnitlis.  He  wa,s  everywhere  received  with  the  kindest  attentions  and  highest  honor",  and  his 
journey  was  conducive  to  the  national  good. 
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ernment,  had  a  President  been  surrounded  vrith  abler  counselors.'  Monro; 
was  a  judicious  and  reliable  man  ;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  condition  of  the 
country  at  that  time — in  a  transition  state  from  war  and  confusion  to  peace  and 
order — his  elevation  to  the  presidency  seems  to  have  been  a  national  blessin?- 


/^^'^cry^-^'  ^^^ 


The  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe  was  marked  by  immense  expansion  in 
the  material  growth  of  the  United  States.  During  the  war,  a  large  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments  had  been  nurtured  into  vigorous  life  by  great 
demands  and  high  prices  ;  but  when  peace  returned,  and  European  manufac- 
tures flooded  the  country  at  very  low  prices,  wide-spread  ruin  ensued,  and 
thousands  of  men  were  compelled  to  seek  other  employments.  The  apparent 
misfortune  was  a  mercy  in  disguise,  for  the  nation.  Beyond  the  Alleghanies, 
millions  of  fertile  acres,  possessing  real  wealth,  were  awaiting  the  tiller  s  indus- 
try and  skill."     Agriculture  beckoned  the  bankrupts  to  her  fields.     Homes  in 

'  His  cabinet  consisted  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Secretary  of  State ;  'William  H.  Crawford,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury;  John  C.  Calhoun,' Secretary  of  War;  Benjamin  Crowninsliicld,  ScL-retary  of 
the  Navy ;  and  William  Wirt,  Attorney-General.  He  offered  the  War  department  to  the  venerable 
Governor  Shelby,  of  Kentucky  [page  417].  wlio  declined  it.  Calhoun  was  appointed  in  December, 
1817.  Crowninshield,  who  was  in  Madison's  cabinet,  continued  in  office  until  the  close  of  Novem- 
ber, 1818,  when  Smith  Thompson,  of  New  York,  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

'  The  prnrrress  of  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Alleghanies  [note  3,  page  Ifi],  in  wealth 
and  population,  is  tnuy  wonderful.  A  little  more  than  seventy  years  ago,  those  immense 
lakes,  Ontario,  Erie,  Michigan,  Ilm-on.  and  Superior,  were  eritirefy  without  commerce,  and 
an  Indian's  canoe  was  almost  the  only  craft  seen  upon  them.  In '1882,  the  value  of  traffic 
upon  these  waters  and  the  navigable  'rivers,  is  proliably  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  million 
dollars.     Fifty  years  ago  [1831]  there  were  less  than  five  thousand  white  people  in  the  vast 
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the  East  were  deserted ;  emigration  flowed  over  the  mountains  in  a  broad  and 
vigorous  stream ;  and  before  the  close  of  Monroe's  administration,  four  new 
sovereign  States  had  started  into  being'  from  the  wilderness  of  the  great  West, 
and  one  in  the  East.'-' 

The  first  year  of  Monroe's  administration  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  tlie 
admission  [December  10,  1817]  of  a  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  into 
tlie  Union,  as  a  State,  ^  and  the  suppression  of  two  piratical  and  slave-deahng 
establishments  near  the  southern  and  south-western  borders  of  the  Republic. 
One  of  them  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's,  Florida,  and  the  other  at 
Galveston,  Te.xas.  In  addition  to  a  clandestine  trade  in  slaves,  these  bucca- 
neers,* under  pretense  of  authority  from  some  of  the  Spanish  republics  of 
South  America,"  were  endeavoring  to  liberate  the  Floridas  from  the  dominion 
of  Spain.  In  November,  1817,  United  States  troops  proceeded  to  take  pos- 
session of  Amelia  Island,  the  rendezvous  of  the  pirates  on  the  Florida  coast,  and 
the  Galveston  establishment  soon  disappeared  for  want  of  support. 

Other  serious  difiiculties  arose  at  about  the  same  time.  A  motley  host, 
composed  chiefly  of  Seminole  Indians,'  Creeks  dissatisfied  with  the  treaty  of 
1814,'  and  runaway  negroes,  commenced  murderous  depredations  upon  the 
frontier  settlements  of  Georgia  and  the  Alabama  Territory,  toward  the  close  of 
1817.  General  Gaines"  was  sent  to  suppress  these  outrages,  and  to  remove 
every  Indian  from  the  territory  which  the  Creeks  had  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  in  1814.  His  presence  aroused  the  fiercest  ire  of  the  Indians,  who,  it 
was  ascertained,  were  incited  to  hostilities  by  British  subjects,  protected  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  Florida.  Gaines  was  placed  in  a  perilous  position,  when 
General  Jackson,  with  a  thousand  mounted  Tennessee  volunteers,  hastened 
[January,  1818]  to  his  aid.  In  March,  1818,  he  invaded  Florida,  took  pos- 
session [April]  of  the  weak  Spanish  post  of  St.  Mark,  at  the  head  of  Apa- 
lachee  Bay,'  and  sent  the  civil  authorities  and  troops  to  Pcnsacola."  At  St. 
Mark  he  secured  the  persons  of  Alexander  Arbuthnot  and  Robert  C.  Ambrister, 
who,  on  being  tried  [April  26]  by  a  court  martial,  were  found  guilty  of  being 
the  principal  emissaries  among  the  southern  Indians,  inciting  them  to  hostilities. 

rejiion  between  Lake  jMioliigan  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  now  [1883]  the  number  is  fully  eight 
million.  Chicago  was  then  a  mere  hamlet;  now  [1883]  it  is  a  fine  city,  a  great  railway 
centre,  and  contains  more  than  five  liundred  tlioiisand  inhabitants.  And  never  was  the 
growth  of  the  Great  West  more  rajiid  than  at  the  present. 

'  Mississippi,  December  10,  1817;  Illinois,  December  3,  1818;  Alabama,  December  14,  1819; 
and  Missouri,  March  2,  1821.  '  Maine,  M.ircb  3,  1820. 

^  The  Territory  was  divided.  The  western  portion  was  made  a  State,  and  the  eastern  was 
erected  into  a  Territory,  named  Alabama,  af^er  its  principal  river.  It  included  a  portion  of  Georgia, 
given  for  a  consideration.     See  page  455.  '  Note  6,  page  149. 

'  During  tlie  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  nearly  all  of  the  countries  in  Central  and  South 
America,  which,  since  the  conquests  of  Cnrtez  [page  43]  and  Pizarro  [note  4,  page  44].  had  been 
under  the  Spanish  yoke,  rebelled,  and  forming  republics,  became  independent  of  Spain.  It  was  the 
policy  of  our  government  to  encourage  these  republics,  by  preventing  the  establishment  of  monarch- 
ical power  on  the  American  continent.  This  is  known  as  the  "  Monroe  doctrine,"  a  term  frequently 
used  in  political  circles. 

•  Page  30.  '  Note  8,  page  428. 

'  Piige  398.  Edmund  P.  Raines  was  bom  in  Virginia,  in  1777.  Heentered  the  army  in  1799, 
and  rose  gradually  until  he  was  made  Major-General  tor  his  gallantry  at  Fort  Erie  [page  433]  in 
1814.     He  remained  in  the  army  until  his  death,  in  1849.  •  Page  44.  '»  Page  438. 
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They  were  both  enecuted  on  the  30th  of  the  sano  "^onth."  Jackson  soon  after- 
•ward  marched  for  Pensacola,  it  being  known  that  the  Spanish  authorities  there 
had  encouraged  the  Indians  in  making  depredations  in  Alabama.  The  Spanish 
governor  protested  against  this  invasion  of  his  territory  ;  but  Jackson,  satisfied 
of  his  complicity  with  the  Indians,  pushed  forward  and  seized  Pensacola  on  the 
24th  of  May.  The  governor  and  a  few  followers  fled  on  horseback  to  Fort 
Barrancas,  at  the  entrance  to  Pensacola  Bay.  This  fortress  was  captured  by 
Jackson  three  days  afterward  [May  27],  and  the  Spanish  authorities  and  troops 
were  sent  to  Havana. 

For  this  invasion  of  the  territory  of  a  friendly  power,  and  his  summary  pro- 
ceedings there.  General  Jackson  was  much  censured.  His  plea,  in  justification, 
was  the  known  interference  of  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Florida,  in  our  domes- 
tic affairs,  by  sheltering  those  who  were  exciting  the  Indians  to  bloody  deeds  ; 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  prompt  and  efficient  measures  at  the  time.  He 
was  sustained  by  the  government  and  the  voice  of  the  people.  These  measures 
developed  the  necessity  for  a  general  and  thorough  settlement  of  affairs  on  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Republic,  and  led  to  the  important  treaty"  concluded 
at  Washington  City,  in  February,  1819,  by  which  Spain  ceded  to  the  United 
States  the  whole  of  the  Floridas,  and  the  adjacent  islands.  That  country  was 
erected  into  a  Territory  in  February,  1821  ;  and  in  March  ensuing.  General 
Jackson  was  appointed  the  first  governor  of  the  newly-acquired  domain. 

We  have  observed  that  the  vast  region  of  Louisiana,  purchased  from  France 
in  1803,  was  divided  into  two  Territories.'  The  Louisiana  Territory  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  in  1812  ;*  and  while  the  treaty  concern- 
ing Florida  was  pending,  the  southern  portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  Ter- 
ritory extending  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  was  erected  into  the 
"Missouri  Territory"  in  1812,  was  formed  into  a  separate  government  in 
1819,  and  called  Arkansas.     In  December,  the  same  year,  Alabama  was 


'  Arbuthnot  was  a  Scotch  trader  from  New  Providence,  one  of  the  Bermuda  Islands.  He  had 
a  store  on  the  Suwauey  River,  where  many  of  the  hostile  Indians  and  negroes  congregated.  Am- 
brister  was  a  young  Englishman,  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  wbo  had  borne  a  lieutenant's 
commission  in  the  British  service.  He  was  also  at  the  Suwaney  settlements,  and  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Indians  and  negroes. 

'  Made  by  John  Quincy  Adams  for  the  United  States,  and  Don  Onis,  the  Spanish  embassador 
at  Washington.  Hitherto,  the  United  States  had  claimed  a  large  portion  of  Texas,  as  a  part  of 
Louisiana.  By  this  treaty,  Texas  was  retained  by  the  Spaniards.  The  cession  was  made  as  an 
equivalent  for  all  claims  against  Spain  for  injury  done  the  American  commerce,  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  five  millions  of  dollars.     The  treaty  was  not  finally  ratified  until  February,  1821. 

'  Page  390. 

'  The  admirable  penal  code  of  Louisiana,  which  has  ever  stood  the  test  of  severe  criticism,  is 
the  work  of  Edward  Livingston,  who  was  appointed  the  principal  of  a  commission  appointed  to 
codify  the  laws  of  that  State.  The  code,  of  which  he  was  the  sole  author,  was  adopted  in  1824. 
Mr.  Livingston  was  born  upon  the  "Manor,"  in  Columbia  county.  New  York,  in  1764.  He  was 
educated  at  Princeton,  studied  law  under  Chancellor  Lansing,  and  became  eminent  in  his  profession. 
He  became  a  member  of  Congress  in  1794,  then  attorney  for  the  district  of  New  York,  and  finally, 
he  went  to  New  Orleans  to  retrieve  a  broken  fortune.  He  was  an  aid  to  General  Jackson,  in  the 
battle  at  New  Orleans,  in  January,  1815,  and  his  pen  wrote  the  noble  defense  of  that  soldier,  when 
he  was  persecuted  by  civil  officers  in  that  city.  See  page  443.  When  the  last  page  of  his  manu- 
script code  of  laws  for  Louisiana  was  ready  for  the  press,  a  fire  consumed  the  whole,  and  he  was 
two  years  reproducing  it.  That  work  ishis  monument  Mr.  Livingston  was  Secretary  of  State 
under  President  Jackson ;  and  in  1833,  he  was  sent  to  France,  as  the  resident  minister  of  the 
United  States.     He  died  in  Duchess  countv,  New  York,  in  May,  1837. 
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admitted  into  the  Union:  and  at  the  same  time,  Missouri  and  Maine  were 
making  overtures  for  a  similar  position.  Maine  was  admitted  in  March,  1820,' 
but  the  entrance  of  Missouri  was  delayed  until  August,  1821,  by  a  violent  and 
protracted  debate  which  sprung  up  between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
members  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  elicited  by  the  proposition  for 
its  admission. 


It  was  during  the  session  of  1818-19,  that  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Con- 
gress, which  contained  a  provision  forbidding  the  e.xistence  of  slavery  or  invol- 
untary servitude  in  the  new  State  of  Missouri,  when  admitted.  Heated  debates 
immediately  occurred,  and  the  subject  was  postponed  until  another  session. 
The  whole  country,  in  the  mean  while,  was  agitated  by  disputes  on  the  subject; 
and  demagogues,  as  usual  at  the  North  and  at  the  South,  raised  the  cry  of  Dis- 
union of  the  Confederation!  Both  parties  prepared  for  the  great  struggle; 
and  when  the  subject  was  again  brought  before  Congress  [November  23,  1820], 
angry  disputes  and  long  discussions  ensued.  A  compromise  was  finally  agreed 
to  "[February  28,  1821],  by  which  slavery  should  be  allowed  in  Missouri  and 
in  all  territory  south  of  tbirty-si.x  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude 
(southern  boundary  of  Missouri),  and  prohibited  in  all  the  territory  northerly 
and  westerly  of  these  limits.  This  is  known  as  T/.e  3Iisso,u-i  Comprormse 
Under  this  compromise,  Missouri  was  admitted  on  ihe  21st  of  August,  18-1,  ana 


'  Page  129. 


'  Page  601. 
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the  excitement  on  the  subject  ceased.     The  Ke|iublic  was  now  composed  of 
twenty-four  States. 

While  the  Missouri  question  was  pending,  a  new  election  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  took  place.  Never,  since  the  foundation 
of  the  government,  had  there  been  an  election  so  quiet,  and  so  void  of  party 
virulence.  Mr.  Monroe  was  re-eleoted  President,  and  Mr.  Tompkins'  Vice- 
President  [November,  1820],  by  an  almo».  ananimous  vote — the  old  Federal 
party, ^  as  an  organization,  being  nearly  extinct.  The  administration  had  been 
very  popular,  and  the  country  was  blessed  with  general  prosperity.  Two  other 
measures,  besides  those  already  noticed,  received  the  warmest  approbation  of  the 
people.  The  first  was  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  March,  1818,  in  pursu- 
ance of  Monroe's  recommendation,  making  provision,  in  some  degree,  for  the 
surviving  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  subsequently  extended, 
so  as  to  include  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  were  deceased.  The 
other  was  an  arrangement  made  with  Great  Britain,  in  October,  1818,  by 
which  American  citizens  were  allowed  to  share  with  those  of  that  realm,  in  the 
valuable  Newfoundland  fisheries.  At  the  same  time,  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
was  defined.' 

Few  events  of  general  importance,  aside  from  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
country  in  all  its  industrial  and  governmental  operations,  occurred  during  the 
I2mainder  of  Monroe's  administration,  except  the  suppression  of  piracy  among 
the  West  India  Islands,  and  the  visit  of  General  La  Fayette*  to  the  United 
States,  as  the  nation's  guest.  The  commerce  of  the  United  States  had  been 
greatly  annoyed  and  injured  by  swarms  of  pirates  who  infested  the  West  India 
seas.  A  small  American  squadron,  under  Commodore  Perry,''  had  been  sent 
thither  in  1819,  to  chastise  the  buccaneers.  Perry  died  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  very  little  was  done  at  that  time.  About  four 
years  later  [1822],  a  small  American  squadron  destroyed  more  than  twenty 
piratical  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Cuba;  and  the  following  year  the  work  was 
completed  by  a  larger  force,  under  Commodore  Porter."  The  second-named 
event  was  of  a  more  pleasing  character.  La  Fayette,  the  companion-in-arms 
of  Washington'  during  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  arrived  at  New  York,  from 
France,  in  August,  1824,  and  during  about  eleven  succeeding  months,  he  made 
a  tour  of  over  five  thousand  miles,  throughout  the  United  States.  He  was 
everywhere  greeted  with  the  warmest  enthusiasm,  and  was  often  met  by  men 
who  had  served  under  him  in  the  first  War  for  Independence.  When  he  was 
prepared  to  return,  an  American  frigate,  named  Brandywine,  in  compliment 
to  him,'  was  sent  by  the  United  States  government  to  convey  him  back  to 
France. 

Mr.  Monroe's  administration  now  drew  toward  a  close,  and  in  the  autumn 


'  Page  446.  '  Page  374.  '  Page  479. 

*  Page  273.  '  Page  423.  '  Pago  431.  '  Page  273. 

La  Fayette's  first  battle  for  freedom  in  America,  was  that  on  the  Brandywine  Creels,  in  Sep- 
temoer,  1777,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  leg.     See  note  5,  page  273. 
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of  1824,  the  people  were  called  upon  to  select  his  successor.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  old  politicians  of  the  Democratic  pariy 
had  decided  to  support  William  H.  Crawford,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
for  the  succession.  Four  candidates,  representing  the  different  sections  of  the 
Union,"  were  finally  put  in  nomination.  The  result  was,  that  the  choice  de- 
volved upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  the  second  time.'  That  body, 
by  an  election  held  in  February,  1825,  chose  John  Quincy  Adams  for  Presi- 
dent. John  C.  Calhoun  had  been  chosen  Vice-President  by  the  people.  The 
election  and  final  choice  produced  great  excitement  throughout  the  country, 
and  engendered  political  rancor  equal  to  that  which  prevailed  during  the  admin- 
istration of  the  elder  Adams.  Mr.  Monroe's  administration  closed  on  the  4th 
of  March  ensuing,  and  he  resigned  to  his  successor  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  a 
highly-prosperous  nation. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

JOHN  QUINCT  ADAMS'S  ADMINISTRATION.      [1825—1829.] 

At  about  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1825,  John 
Quincy  Adams,''  son  of  the  second  President  of  the  United  States,  entered  the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  chair  of  the 
Speaker.  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  black  cloth,  and,  being  small  in  stature, 
did  not  present  a  more  dignified  appearance  than  hundreds  of  his  fellow-citizens 
around  him.  He  appeared,  as  he  really  was,  a  plain  Republican — one  of  the 
people.  When  silence  was  obtained,  he  arose  and  delivered  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress ;  then  descending,  he  placed  himself  on  the  right  hand  of  a  table,  and 
took  the  oath  of  ofiice,  administered  by  Chief-Justice  Marshall.  The  Senate 
being  in  session,  Mr.  Adams  immediately  nominated  his  cabinet  ofiicers,*  and 

'  John  Quiney  Adams  in  the  East,  'Williain  H.  Crawford  in  the  South,  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Henry  Clay  in  the  West.  '  Page  388. 

'  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  sixth  President  of  the  ITnited  States,  was  bom  at  Quincy,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  lltli  of  July,  1767.  He  went  to  Europe,  with  his  father,  at  the  age  of  eleven 
years ;  and,  in  Paris,  ho  was  much  in  the  society  of  Franklin  and  otlier  distinguished  men.  At  tlie 
age  of  fourteen  years  he  accompanied  Mr.  Dana  to  St.  Petersburg,  as  private  secretary  to  that  em- 
bassador. He  traveled  much  alone,  and  finally  returned,  and  finished  his  education  at  Harvard 
College.  He  became  a  lawyer,  but  public  service  kept  him  from  that  pursuit.  He  was  made 
United  States  minister  to  the  Netherlands  in  179-1,  and  afterward  held  the  same  office  at  Lisbon 
and  Berlin.  He  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  1803  ;  and  in  1809  he  was  sent  as 
minister  to  the  Russian  court.  After  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Ghent  [page  443],  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  the  English  court.  In  1817  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State,  by  Mr.  Monroe. 
Having  served  one  terra  a.s  President  of  the  United  States,  he  retired;  and  from  1831,  he  was  a 
member  of  Congress  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  Speaker's  room,  at  the  Natioal  Capitol, 
on  the  22d  of  FebruaPi-,  1848,  when  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

*  Henry  Clay,  Secretary  of  State;  Richard  Rusli,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  James  Borliour, 
Secretary  of  War;  Samuel  L.  Southard  (continued  in  office),  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  :m<.\  William 
Wirt  (continued),  Attorney-General.  There  was  considerable  opposition  in  the  Senate  to  the  con- 
firmation of  Henry  Clay's  nomination.  He  had  been  charged  with  defeating  the  election  of  General 
Jackson,  by  giving  his  influence  to  Mr.  Adams,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  appointed  his  Secro- 
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all  but  one  were  confirmed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  that  body.  His  political 
views  were  consonant  with  those  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  the  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  of  his  administration  were  generally  conformable  to  those  views.  The 
amity  which  existed  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  governments,  and 
■  the  absence  of  serious  domestic  troubles,  made  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams 


a  remarkably  quiet  one,  and  gave  the  executive  oi)portunities  for  adjusting  the 
operations  of  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  arrangement  of  measures 
for  the  promotion  of  those  great  staple  interests  of  the  country — agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufactures.  Discords,  which  the  election  had  produced,  ex- 
cited the  whole  country  during  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  with  the  agitations 
incident  to  excessive  party  zeal,  and  bitter  party  rancor ;  yet  the  President, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  public  interests,  and  as  thoroughly  skilled 
in  every  art  of  diplomacy  and  jurisprudence,  managed  the  aifairs  of  State  with 
a  fidelity  and  sagacity  which  command  our  wannest  approbation. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  topics,  for  thought  and  discussion,  at  the  beginning 
of  Adams's  administration  [1825],  was  a  controversy  between  the  National  Gov- 
ernment and  the  chief  magistrate  of  Georgia,  concerning  the  lands  of  the  Creek 
Indians,  and  the  removal  of  those  aboriginals  from  the  territory  of  that  State. 
When  Georgia  relinquished  her  claims  to  considerable  portions  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory,"  the  Federal  Government  agreed  to  purchase,  for  that  State, 

tary  of  State.  This,  however,  was  only  a  bubble  on  the  surface  of  politioal  strife,  and  had  no  truth- 
ful substance.  In  the  Sen:ite,  there  were  twenty-seven  votes  in  favor,  and  fourteen  against  con- 
tirmmg  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clay.  '  Note  2,  page  447. 
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the  Indian  IsaSa  within  its  borders,  "  whenever  it  could  be  peaceably  done  upon 
reasonable  terms."  The  Creeks,  who,  with  their  neighbors,  the  Cherokees, 
were  beginning  to  practice  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  refused  to  sell  their  lands. 
TiQi.ip,  the  governor  of  Georgia,  demanded  the  immediate  fulfillment  of  the  con- 
raui.     He  caused  a  survey  of  the  lands  to  be  made,  and  prepared  to  distr'^>uie 


them  by  lottery,  to  the  citizens  of  that  State.  Impatient  at  the  tardiness  of  the 
United  States  in  extinguishing  the  Indian  titles  and  removing  the  remnants  of 
the  tribes,  according  to  stipulatiim,  the  governor  assumed  the  right  to  do  it  him- 
self. The  United  States  took  the  attitude  of  defenders  of  the  Indians,  and,  for 
a  time,  the  matter  bore  a  serious  aspect.  The  difficulties  were  finally  settled, 
and  the  Creeks'  and  Cherokees"  gradually  removed  to  the  rich  wilderness  be- 
yond the  Mississippi. 

At  about  this  time  a  great  work  of  internal  improvement  was  completed. 
The  Erie  Canal,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  was  finished  in  1825.  It  was  the 
most  important  and  stupendous  public  improvement  ever  undertaken  in  the 
United  States ;  and,  though  it  was  the  enterprise  of  the  people  of  a  single  State, 
thpt  rriginated  and  accomplished  the  labor  of  forming  the  channel  of  a  river 
through  a  large  extent  of  country,  it  has  a  character  of  nationality.  Its  earli- 
est advocate  was  Jesse  Hawley,  who,  in  a  series  of  articles  published  in  1807 
and  1808,  signed  Hercules,  set  forth  the  feasibility  and  great  importance  of 
Buch  a  connection  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson  Eiver.^     His 

'  Page  30.  '  Page  27. 

"  In  a  manuscript  letter  now  before  the  writer,  dated  "Albany,  4tli  M.arch,  1822,"  Ilcwitt  Clin- 
ton says  to  Jcss'  Hawley,  to  whom  the  letter  is  addre."'. id :   "In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  liave  no 
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views  were  warmly  seconded  by  Gouverneur  Morris,'  Dewitt  Clinton,  and  a 
few  others,  and  its  final  accomplishment  was  the  result,  chiefly,  of  the  uutir- 
inor  efforts,  privately  and  officially,  of  the  latter  gentleman,  while  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  and  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty- three  miles  in  length,  and  the  first  estimate  of  its  cost  was 
$5,000,000.  Portions  of  it  have  since  been  enlarged,  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands  of  its  commerce ;  and  in  1853,  the  people  of  the  State  decided,  by  a 
general  vote,  to  liave  it  enlarged  its  entire  length.  That  work  ia  not  yet 
[1883]  accomplished. 

A  most  remarkable  coincidence  occurred  on  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  the  fif- 
oietn  anniversary  of  American  Independence.  On  that  day,  and  almost  at  the 
same  hour,  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  expired.  They  were  both  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  had  framed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  both 
signed  it,^  both  had  been  foreign  ministers,'  both  had  been  Vice-Presidents,  and 
then  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  both  had  lived  to  a  great  age."  These 
coincidences,  and  the  manner  and  time  of  their  death,  produced  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  the  public  mind.  In  many  places  throughout  the  Union,  eulogies 
or  funeral  orations  were  pronounced,  and  these,  collected,  form  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  contributions  to  our  historical  and  biographical  literature. 

After  the  difiiculties  with  Georgia  were  settled,  the  remaining  years  of  Mr. 
Adams's  administration  were  so  peaceful  and  prosperous,  that  public  affairs 
{iresent  very  few  topics  for  the  pen  of  the  general  historian."  The  most  import- 
:mt  movement  in  foreign  policy,  was  the  appointment,  early  in  1826,  of  com- 
missioners' to  attend  a  congress  of  representatives  of  the  South  American  Re- 
publics,' held  at  Panama  [July,  1826],  on  the  Pacific  coast.    This  appointment 


liesitatiou  in  stating  that  the  first  suggestion  of  a  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  River,  which 
came  to  my  knowledge,  was  communicjxted  in  essays  under  the  signature  of  Herciiks^  on  Internal 
Navigation,  published  in  the  Ontario  Messenger,  at  Canandaigua.  The  first  number  appeared  on 
the  27th  of  October,  1807,  and  the  series  of  numbers  amounted,  I  beUeve,  to  fourteen.  The  board 
of  Canal  Commissioners,  which  made  the  first  tour  of  observation  and  survey,  in  1810,  were  po.s- 
S23sed  of  the  writings  of  Hercules,  which  were  duly  appreciated,  as  the  work  of  a  sagacious  in- 
ventor and  elevated  mind  And  you  were  at  that  time,  and  since,  considered  the  author."  Dewitt 
Clinton  was  a  son  of  General  James  Clinton,  of  Orange  county.  New  York.  He  was  born  in 
March,  1769.  He  was  mayor  of  New  York  ten  years,  and  was  elected  governor  of  the  State  in 
1817,  and  again  in  1820  and  1826.  He  died  suddenly  while  in  that  ofBce,  in  February,  1828. 
'  Page  364.  "  Note  2,  page  251. 

*  Jerterson  was  its  author,  and  Adams  its  principal  supporter,  in  the  Continental  Congress. 
'  Note  2,  page  383,  and  note  5,  page  388. 

'  Mr.  Adams  died  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  at  the  age  of  almost  ninety-one  years.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
Bon  died  at  Montieello,  Virginia,  at  the  age  of  almost  eighty-three  years. 

°  An  event  occurred  in  182(5  which  produced  great  excitement  throughout  the  country,  and  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  new,  and  for  a  time,  quite  a  powerful  political  party.  'William  Morgan,  of 
Western  New  York,  announced  his  intention  to  publish  a  book,  in  which  the  secrets  of  Free 
Masonry  were  to  be  disclosed.  He  was  suddenly  seized  at  Canandaigua  one  evening,  placed  in  a 
carriage,  and  wa.s  never  heard  of  afterward.  Some  Free  Masons  were  charged  with  his  murder, 
and  the  report  of  an  investigating  committee,  appointed  by  the  New  York  State  Legislature,  con- 
firmed the  suspicion.  The  public  mind  was  greatly  agitated,  and  there  was  a  disposition  to  exclude 
Free  Masons  from  office.  An  Anti-Masonic  party  was  formed,  and  its  organization  spread  over 
several  States.  In  1832,  a  national  anti-Masonic  convention  was  held  at  Philadelpliia,  and  William 
Wirt,  of  Virginia,  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States.  Although  tho 
party  polled  a  considerable  vote,  it  soon  afterward  disappeared. 

'  R.  C.  Addison,  and  John  Sargeant,  commissioners ;  and  William  B.  Rochester,  of  New  York, 
their  secretary. 

*  Note  5,  page  448.     As  early  as  1823,  General  Bolivar,  while  acting  as  President  of  Colombia, 
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produced  much  discussion  in  Congress,  chiefly  on  party  grounds.  The  result 
of  the  congress  at  Panama  was  comparatively  unimportant,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  was  concerned,  and  appears  to  have  had  very  little  influence  on  the 
afiairs  of  South  America. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  policy  of  protecting  home 


#■ 


manufactures,  by  imposing  a  heavy  duty  upon  foreign  articles  of  the  same  kind, 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  settled  national  policy,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
American  System,  as  that  policy  is  called,  was  then  laid.  The  illiberal  commer- 
cial policy  of  Great  Britain,  caused  tarifi"  laws  to  be  enacted  by  Congress  as 
early  as  1816,  as  retaliatory  measures."  In  1824,  imposts  were  laid  on  foreign 
fabrics,  with  a  view  to  encourage  American  manufactures.  In  July,  1827,  a 
national  convention  was  held  at  Harrisburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  protective  tarifi"s.  Only  four  of  the  slave  States  sent  delegates.  The 
result  of  the  convention  was  a  memorial  to  Congress,  asking  an  augmentation 
of  duties  on  several  articles  then  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  called  attention  to  the  subject  in  his  report  in  Decem- 

invited  the  governments  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  to  unite  with  hira  in  forming  a 
general  congress  at  Panama,  and  the  same  year  arrangements  between  Colombia,  Mexico,  and 
Peru  were  made,  to  effect  that  object.  In  the  spring  of  1325,  tlie  United  States  government  was 
invited  to  send  a  delegation  to  the  proposed  congress.  The  objects  of  the  congress  were,  to  settle 
upon  some  line  of  policy  having  the  force  of  international  law,  respecting  the  rights  of  those  repub- 
lics; and  to  cons\ilt  upon  measures  to  be  taken  to  prevent  further  colonization  on  the  American 
continent  bv  European  powers,  and  tlieir  interference  in  then  existing  contests. 
'  Page  3G7. 
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ber  following.  Congress,  at  an  early  period  of  the  session  of  1827-28,  took 
up  the  mutter,  and  a  T:n-it}'  Bill  became  a  law  in  May  following.  The  Amer- 
ica?! System  was  very  popular  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  North,  but  the 
cotton-growing  States,  which  found  a  ready  market  for  the  raw  material  in  En- 
gland, opposed  it.  The  taritf  law,  passed  on  the  15th  of  May,  1828,  was  very 
obnoxious  to  the  Southern  politicians.'  They  denounced  it  as  oppressive  and 
unconstitutional,  and  became  rebellious  in  1832  and  1833.'' 

The  Presidential  election  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  when  the  pub' 
lie  mind  was  highly  excited.  For  a  long  time  the  opposing  parties  had  been 
marshaling  their  forces  for  the  contest.  The  candidates  were  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  General  Andrew  Jackson.  The  result  was  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Adams, 
and  the  election  of  General  Jackson.  John  C.  Calhoun,^  of  South  Carolina, 
was  elected  Vice-President,  and  both  had  very  large  majorities.  During  the 
contest,  the  people  appeared  to  be  on  the  verge  of  civil  war,  so  violent  was  the 
party  strife,  and  so  malignant  were  the  denunciations  of  the  candidates.  When 
it  was  over,  perfect  tranquillity  prevailed,  the  people  cheerfully  acquiesced  in 
the  result,  and  our  sytera  of  government  was  nobly  vindicated  before  the  world. 

President  Adams  retired  from  office  on  the  4th  of  March,  1829.  He  left 
to  his  successor  a  legacy  of  unexampled  national  prosperity,  peaceful  relations 
with  all  the  world,  a  greatly  diminished  national  debt,  and  a  surplus  of  more 
than  five  millions  of  dollars  in  the  public  treasury.  He  also  bequeathed  to  the 
Republic  the  tearful  gratitude  of  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the  Revolution, 
among  whom  had  been  distributed  in  pensions,*  during  his  administration,  more 
than  five  millions  of  dollars. 


-»♦»•> 


CHAPTER     IX. 

JACKSON'S     ADMINISTRATION.     [1829  —  1837] 

There  were  incidents  of  peculiar  interest  connected  with  the  inauguration 
of  Andrew  Jackson,'  the  seventh  President  of  the  United  States.     President 


'  The  chief  articles  on  which  heavy  protective  duties  were  laid,  were  woolen  and  cotton  fab- 
rics. At  that  time,  the  value  of  annual  imports  of  cotton  gooiis  from  Great  Britain  was  about 
$3,000,000  ;  that  of  woolen  goods  about  the  same.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain,  of  cotton,  rice, 
and  tobacco,  alone  (the  chief  products  of  the  Southern  States),  was  about  $24,000,000  annually 
These  producers  were  made  to  fe.nr  a  preat  diminution  of  their  export.^;,  by  a  tariff  tliat  should 
almost  wholly  prohibit  the  importaiion  of  three  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  Britisli  cotton  and 
woolen  fabrics,  annually.  ^  Page  463. 

'  John  C.  Calhoun  was  born  in  Soutli  Carolina  in  l'i82.  He  first  appeared  in  Congret-s  in  1811, 
and  was  always  distinguished  for  his  consistency,  especially  in  his  support  of  the  institution  of 
slavery  and  the  doctrine  of  State  supiemacy.  He  was  an  able  debater,  and  subtle  politician; 
and  the  logical  result  of  his  political  teachings  was  the  late  Civil  War.  He  died  at  Washington 
city,  while  a  member  of  the  National  Senate,  in  March,  1 850.  *  Page  453. 

'  Andrew  Jackson  was  liorn  in  Mecklenlierg  county.  North  Carolina,  in  March,  1707.  His 
parents  were  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  belonged  to  that  Protestant  community  known  as 
Scotch-Irish.  In  earliest  infancy,  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  an  excellent  mother,  by  the  deatli  of 
his  father.     He  first  saw  the  horrors  of  war,  and  felt  the  wrongs  of  oppression,  when  Colonel 
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Adams  had  convened  the  Senate  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  March,  1829, 
and  -at  twelve  o'clock  that  body  adjourned  for  an  hour.  During  that  time,  the 
President  elect  entered  the  Senate  chamber,  having  been  escorted  from  Gadsby's 
Hotel,  by  a  few  surviving  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  old  War  for  Independence. 
These  had  addressed  him  at  the  hotel,  and  now,  in  presence  of  the  chief  officers 
of  government,  foreign  ministers,  and  a  large  number  of  ladies,  he  thus  replied 
to  them  : 


"  Respected  Friends — Your  affectionate  address  awakens  sentiments  and 
recollections  which  I  feel  with  sincerity  and  cherish  with  pride.  To  have 
around  my  person,  at  the  moment  of  undertaking  the  most  solemn  of  all  duties 
to  my  country,  the  companions  of  the  immortal  Washington,  will  afford  me 
satisfiiction  and  grateful  encouragement.  That  by  my  best  exertions,  I  shall  be 
able  to  exhibit  more  than  an  imitation  of  his  labors,  a  sense  of  my  own  imper- 


Buford'g  trnops  were  massacred  [page  31.^,  and  note  1,  page  314]  in  his  neighborliood,  in  1780. 
He  entered  the  army,  and  sufl'ered  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  hy  imprisonment,  and  the  death  of  Ills 
mother  wliile  slic  was  on  an  errand  of  mercy.  He  studied  law,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  the  Western  District  of  Tennessee,  as  an  advocate  ami  a  judge.  He  was  ever  a 
controlling  spirit  in  that  region.  He  assisted  in  framing  a  State  constitution  lor  Tennessee,  and  was 
the  first  representative  of  that  State  in  the  National  Congress.  He  became  United  States  senator  in 
1797,  and  was  soon  afterward  appointed  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  State.  He  settled  near 
Nashville,  and  for  a  long  time  was  chief  military  commander  in  that  region.  When  the  War  of 
1812  broke  out,  he  took  the  field,  and  in  the  capacity  of  Major-General,  he  did  good  service  in  the 
southern  country,  till  its  close.  He  was  appointed  the  first  Governor  of  Florida,  in  1821,  and  in 
1823,  was  again  in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  retired  to  private  life  at  the  close  of  his  presi- 
dential ternC  and  died  at  his  beautiful  residence,  The  Hermitage,  near  Nashville,  in  June,  1845,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 
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fections,  and  the  reverence  I  entertain  for  his  virtues,  forbid  me  to  hope.  To 
you,  respected  friends,  the  survivors  of  that  heroic  band  who  followed  him,  so 
long  and  so  valiantly,  in  the  path  of  glory,  I  offer  my  sincere  thanks,  and  to 
Heaven  my  prayers,  that  your  remaining  years  may  be  as  happy  as  your  toib 
and  your  lives  have  been  illustrious."  The  whole  company  then  proceeded  to 
the  eastern  portico  of  the  capitol,  where,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  assembly  of 
citizens,  the  President  elect  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  and  took  the  oath 
of  office,  administered  by  Chief  Justice  INIarshall.'  That  jurist  again  adminis- 
tered the  same  oath  to  President  Jackson  on  the  4th  of  March,  1833,  and  a 
few  months  afterward  went  down  into  the  grave. 

President  Jackson  was  possessed  of  strong  passions,  an  uncorrupt  heart,  and 
an  iron  will.  Honest  and  inflexible,  he  seized  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state 
with  a  patriot's  hand,  resolved  to  steer  it  according  to  his  own  conceptions  of 
the  meaning  of  his  guiding  chart,  Tlie  Constitution,  unmindful  of  the  inter- 
ference of  friends  or  foes.  His  instructions  to  the  first  minister  sent  to  England, 
on  his  nomination — "Ask  nothing  but  what  is  right;  submit  to  nothing 
wrong" — indicate  the  character  of  those  moral  and  political  maxims  by  which 
he  was  governed.  His  audacity  amazed  his  friends  and  alarmed  his  opponents ; 
and  no  middle  men  existed.  He  was  either  thoroughly  loved  or  thoroughly 
hated;  and  for  eight  years  he  braved  the  fierce  tempests  of  party  strife," 
domestic  perplexities,'  and  foreign  arrogance,'  with  a  skill  and  courage  which 
demanils  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  however  much  they  may  differ  with 
him  in  matters  of  national  policy.  The  gulf  between  him  and  his  political  oppo- 
nents was  so  wide,  that  it  was  difiicult  for  the  broadest  charity  to  bridge  it.  To 
those  who  had  been  his  true  friends  during  the  election  struggle,  he  extended  the 
grateful  hand  of  recognition,  and  after  having  his  inquiries  satisfied,  "Is  he 
capable  ?  is  he  honest?"  he  conferred  ofiicial  station  upon  the  man  who  pleased 
him,  with  a  stoical  indifference  to  the  clamor  of  the  opposition.  The  whole  of 
President  Adams's  cabinet  officers  having  resigned,  Jackson  immediately  nom- 
inated his  political  friends  for  his  counselors,  and  the  Senate  confirmed  his 
choice.^ 

Among  the  first  subjects  of  general  and  commanding  interest  which  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  President  Jackson,  at  the  commencement  of  his  administra- 
tion, were  tlie  claims  of  Georgia  to  lands  held  by  the  powerful  Cherokee  tribe 
of  Indians,  and  lying  within  the  limits  of  that  State.  Jackson  favored  the  views 
of  the  Georgia  authorities,  and  the  white  people  proceeded  to  take  possession  of 
the  Indians'  land.     Trouble  ensued,  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  Republic  was 


'  Page  351. 

'  Following  the  precedent  of  Jefferson  [page  389],  he  filled  a  large  number  of  the  public  offices 
with  his  political  friends,  after  removing  the  ineumbentB.  These  removals  were  for  all  causes :  and 
during  his  administration,  they  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  ninety  out  of  several  thousands,  vvlio 
were  removable.  The  entire  number  of  removals  made  by  all  the  preceding  Presidents,  from  1790 
to  1829,  was  seventy-four.  '  Page  464.  '  Page  468. 

'  Martin  Van  Buren,  Secretary  of  State;  Samuel  D  Ingham,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  John 
H.  Eaton,  Secretary  of  War ;  John  Branch,  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy ;  and  John  McPherson  Berrian, 
Attorney-General.  It  having  been  determined  to  make  the  Postmaster-General  a  cabinet  ofBcer, 
William  T.  Barry  was  appointed  to  that  station. 
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again  menaced  Tvith  civil  -war.  The  matter  was  adjudicated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  30th  of  March,  1832,  that  tribunal 
decided  against  the  claims  of  Georgia.  But  that  State,  favored  by  the  Presi- 
dent, resisted  the  decision.  The  difficulty  was  finally  adjusted;  and  in  1838, 
General  Winfield  Scott'  was  sent  thither,  with  several  thousand  troops,  to 
remove  the  Cherokees,  peaceably  if  possible,  but  forcibly  if  necessary,  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  Through  the  kindness  and  conciliation  of  Scott,  they  were 
induced  to  migrate.  They  had  become  involved  in  the  diflBculties  of  their  Creek 
neighbors,"  but  were  defended  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Georgians 
during  Adams's  administration.  But  in  December,  1839,  they  were  crushed,  as 
a  nation,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  another  of  the  ancient  communities  of  the 
New  World  was  wiped  from  the  living  record  of  empire.  The  Cherokees'  were 
more  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life  than  the  Creeks.'  They  had  churches, 
schools,  and  a  printing-press,  and  were  becoming  successful  agriculturists.  It 
appeared  cruel  in  the  e.xtreme  to  remove  them  from  their  fertile  lands  and  the 
graves  of  their  fathers,  to  the  wilderness  ;  yet  it  was,  doubtless,  a  proper  meas- 
ure for  insuring  the  prosperity  of  both  races.  But  now  [1883],  again,  the  tide 
of  civilization  is  beating  against  their  borders.  Will  they  not  be  borne  upon  its 
powerful  wave,  further  into  the  wilderness? 

Another  cause  for  public  agitation  appeared  in  1832.  In  his  first  annual 
message  [December,  1829]  Jackson  took  strong  ground  against  the  renewal  of 
the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,''  on  the  ground  that  it  had  failed  in  the 
great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound  currency,  and  that  such  an  insti- 
tution was  not  authorized  by  tlie  National  Constitution.  He  again  attacked  tha 
bank  in  his  annual  message  in  1830,  and  his  objections  were  renewed  in  that 
of  1831.  At  the  close  of  1831,  the  proper  officers  of  the  bank,  for  the  first 
time,  petitioned  for  a  renewal  of  its  charter.  That  petition  was  presented  in 
the  Senate  on  the  9tli  of  January,  1832,  and  on  the  13th  of  March,  a  select  com- 
mittee to  whom  it  was  referred,  reported  in  favor  of  renewing  the  charter  for 
fifteen  years.  Long  debates  ensued ;  and,  finally,  a  bill  for  re-chartering  the 
bank  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress :  the  Senate  on  the  11th  of  June,  by 
twenty-eight  against  twenty  votes ;  and  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
3d  of  July,  by  one  hundred  and  seven  against  eighty-five.  Jackson  vetoed'  it 
on  the  10th  of  July,  and  as  it  failed  to  receive  the  support  of  two  thirds  of  the 
members  of  both  Houses,  the  bank  charter  expired,  by  limitation,  in  1836. 
The  commercial  community,  regarding  a  national  bank  as  essential  to  their 
prosperity,  were  alarmed ;  and  prophecies  of  panics  and  business  revulsions, 
everywhere  uttered,  helped  to  accomplish  their  own  speedy  fulfillment. 

An  Indian  war  broke  out  upon  the  north-western  frontier,  in  the  spring  of 
1832.     Portions  of  some  of  the  western  tribes,'  residing  within  the  domain 

■  Page  485.  "  P.ise  427.  '  Page  27.  *  Page  30.  '  Page  446. 

"  That  is,  refused  to  sign  it,  and  returned  it  to  Congress,  with  liis  reasons,  for  reconsideration  by 
that  body.  The  Constitution  gives  the  President  this  power,  and  when  exercised,  a  bill  can  not 
become  law  without  his  signature,  unless  it  shall,  on  reconsideration,  receive  the  votes  of  two  thirds 
of  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  See  Article  I,  Section  7,  of  the  Constitution,  in  the 
Supplement.  '  Sacs,  Foxes,  and  Winnebagoea.     See  page  18. 
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cf  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin,"  led  by  Black  Hawk,'  a  fiery  Sac  chief, 
commenced  warfare  upon  the  frontier  settlers  of  Illinois,  in  April  of  that  year. 
After  several  skirmishes  with  United  States  troops  and  IlUnois  militia,  undei 
General  Atkinson,^  the  Indians  were  driven  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Black 
Hawk  was  captured  in  August,  1832,  and  taken  to  Washington  City;  and  then, 
to  impress  his  mind  with  the  strength  of  the  nation  he  had  foolishly  made  war 
with,  he  was  conducted  through  several  of  the  eastern  cities.  This  brief  strife, 
which  appeared  quite  alarming  at  one  time,  is  known  in  history  as  the  "Black 
Hawk  War."  * 

This  cloud  in  the  West  had  scarcely  disappeared,  when  one  loomed  up  in 
the  South  far  more  foimidable  in  appearance,  and  charged  with  menacing  than- 


^^^^^  z^-^^^^:^^^ 


^.^^<:^^ 


der  that,  for  a  while,  shook  the  entire  fabric  of  the  Republic.  The  dis 
contents  of  the  cotton-growing  States,  produced  by  the  tariif  act  of  1828,' 
assumed  the  form  of  rebellion  in  South  Carolina,  toward  the  close  of  1832. 
An  act  of  Congress,  imposing  additional  duties  upon  foreign  goods,  passed  in 


'  That  domain  was  not  erected  into  a  Territory  until  four  years  after  that  event;  now  it  is  a  rich, 
populous,  and  flourishing  State.  "  "  Page  18. 

'  Henry  Atkinson  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  entered  the  army  as  captain,  in  1808. 
He  was  retained  in  the  army  after  the  second  War  for  Independence,  was  made  Adjutant-General, 
and  was  finally  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Western  Armv.  He  died  at  Jefferson  Barracks, 
in  June,  1842. 

*  Black  Hawk  returned  to  his  people,  but  was,  with  difficulty,  restored  to  his  former  dignity  of 
chief.     He  died  in  October,  1840,  and  was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.        '  Tage  459. 
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the  spring  of  1832,  led  to  a  State  convention  in  South  Carolina,  in  November 
following.  It  assembled  on  the  19th  of  that  month,  and  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  was  appointed  its  president.  That  assembly  declared  the  tariff  acts 
unconstitutional,  and  therefore  null  and  void.  It  resolved  that  duties  should 
not  be  paid ;  and  proclaimed  that  any  attempt  to  enforce  the  collection  of  duties 
in  the  port  of  Charleston,  by  the  general  government,  would  be  resisted  by 
.u-ms,  and  would  produce  the  withdrawal  of  South  Carolina  from  the  Union. 
The  State  Legislature,  which  met  directly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  con- 
vention, passed  laws  in  support  of  this  determination.  IMilitary  preparations 
were  immediately  made,  and  civil  war  appeared  inevitable.  Then  it  was  that 
tlie  executive  ability  of  the  President,  so  much  needed,  was  fully  displayed. 
Jackson  promptly  met  the  crisis  by  a  proclamation,  on  the  10th  of  December, 
which  denied  the  right  of  a  State  to  nullify  any  actot  the  National  Govern- 
ment ;  and  warned  those  who  were  engaged  in  fomenting  a  rebellion,  that  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  would  be  strictly  enforced  by  military  power,  if 
necessary.  This  proclamation  met  the  hearty  response  of  every  friend  of  the 
Union,  of  whatever  party,  and  greatly  increased  that  majority  of  the  President's 
supporters,  who  had  just  re-elected  him  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  Repub- 
lic' The  nullifiers'  of  South  Carolina,  though  led  by  such  able  men  as  Cal- 
houn' and  Hayne,*  were  obliged  to  yield  for  the  moment ;  yet  their  zeal  and 
determination  in  the  cause  of  State  Supremacy,  wore  not  abated.  Every  d:iy 
the  tempest-cloud  of  civil  commotion  grew  darker  and  darker  ;  until,  at  lengtl-, 
Henry  Clay,^  a  warm  friend  of  the  American  System,"  came  forward,  in  Coi- 
gress  [February  12,  1833],  with  a  bill,  which  provided  for  a  gradual  reduction 
of  the  obnoxious  duties,  during  the  succeeding  ten  years.  This  compromise 
measure  was  accepted  by  both  parties.  It  became  a  law  on  the  3d  of  March, 
and  discord  between  tlie  North  and  the  South  soon  ceased,  but  only  for  a 


'  Those  who  favored  the  doctrine  that  a  State  might  nullify  the  .^cts  of  the  National  Govern 
ment,  were  called  miUifiers,  and  the  dangerous  doctrine  itself  was  called  nullificaticm. 

"  Page  45S.  Mr.  L';illioun,  who  had  quarreled,  politically,  with  Jackson,  had  recently  resigned 
the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  Ptntps,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  Congress. 
He  asserted  the  .*tate  supremacy  doctrine  boldly  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  and  held  the  same 
opinion  until  his  death. 

*  Robert  T.  Hayne  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  soutnem  statesmen.  The  debate  between  Havne 
and  Webster,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  during  the  debates  on  this  momentous  subject,  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  eminent,  for  sagacity  and  eloquence,  that  ever  marked  the  proceedings 
of  that  body.  Mr.  Hayne  was  born  near  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  November,  1791.  He  waa 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812,  and  the  same  year  volunteered  his  services  for  the  defense  of  the  sea- 
board, and  entered  the  army  as  lieutenant.  He  arose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  Major-Gcneral  of  the 
militia  of  his  State,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  best  disciplinarians  of  the  South.  He  had  exten- 
sive practice  at  the  bar,  before  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  it  was  always  lucrative.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Assembly  in  liH,  where  lie  was  distinguislied  for  eloquence. 
He  was  chosen  Speaker  in  1818.  For  ten  years  he  represented  South  Carolina  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States;  and  he  was  ch.airman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Convention  of  South  Carolina,  which 
reported  the  "ordinance  of  nullilication."  He  was  soon  afterward  chosen  Governor  of  his  State. 
He  died  in  September,  1841,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  "  Page  500.  °  Page  4.59. 

'  It  isknown  tJiatMr.  Clayintroduceilii.etJumpromiseBill  with  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Calhoun. 
The  latter  had  proceeded  to  the  verge  of  treason,  in  his  opposition  to  the  general  government,  and 
President  Jackson  had  threatened  him  with  arrest,  if  he  moved  another  step  forward.     Knowing 


^ 
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President  Jackson's  hostility  to  the  United  States  Bank  was  again  mani- 
fested in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  in  December,  1832,  when  he  recom- 
mended the  removal  of  the  public  funds  from  its  custody,  and  a  sale  of  the 
stock  of  the  bank,  belonging  to  the  United  States.'  Congress,  by  a  decided 
vote,  refused  to  authorize  the  measure ;  but  after  its  adjournment,  the  Presi- 
dent assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  act,  and  directed  William  J.  Duane,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  withdraw  the  government  funds  (then  almost 
$10,000,000),  and  deposit  them  in  certain  State  banks.  During  a  northern 
tour  which  the  President  had  made  in  the  summer  of  1833,  he  had  urged  Mr. 
Duane  (then  in  Philadelphia)  to  make  the  removal,  but  he  would  only  consent 
to  the  appointment  of  an  agent  to  inquire  upon  what  terms  the  local  banks 
would  receive  the  funds  on  deposit.  The  President  then  ordered  him,  perem- 
torily,  to  remove  them  from  the  bank.  The  Secretary  refused  compliance,  and 
was  dismissed  from  office.  His  successor,  lioger  B.  Taney  (who  was  after- 
ward Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States),  obeyed  the  President;  and  in 
October,  ]  833,  the  act  was  accomplished.  The  effect  produced  was  sudden 
and  wide-spread  commercial  distress.  The  business  of  the  country  was  plunged 
from  the  height  of  prosperity  to  the  depths  of  adversity,  because  its  intimate 
connection  with  the  National  Bank  rendered  any  paralysis  of  the  operations 
of  that  institution  fatal  to  commercial  activity.  The  amount  of  loans  of  the 
bank,  on  the  1st  of  October,  was  over  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  amount 
of  the  funds  of  the  United  States,  then  on  deposit  in  the  bank,  was  almost  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  The  fact,  that  the  connection  of  the  bank  with  the  business 
of  the  country  was  so  vital,  confirmed  the  President  in  his  opinion  of  the 
danger  of  such  an  enormous  moneyed  institution. 

A  large  portion  of  the  government  funds  were  removed  in  the  course  of  four 
months,  and  the  whole  amount  in  about  nine  months.  Intense  excitement  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  country ;  yet  the  President,  supported  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  persevered  and  triumphed.  Numerous  committees,  appointed 
by  merchants,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  and  others,  waited  upon  him,  to  ask 
him  to  take  some  measures  for  relief  He  was  firm  ;  and  to  all  of  them  he  re- 
plied, in  substance,  that  "the  government  could  give  no  relief,  and  provide  no 
reftiedy ;  that  the  banks  were  the  occasion  of  all  the  evils  which  existed,  and  that 

tie  firmness  and  decision  of  the  President,  Mr.  Calhoun  dared  not  take  tlie  fatal  step.  He  could 
not  recede,  nor  even  stand  stUl,  without  compromising  his  character  with  his  pohtlcal  friends.  In 
this  extremity,  a  mutual  friend  arranged  with  Mr.  Clay  to  propose  a  measure  which  would  satisfy 
both  sides,  aud  save  both  the  neck  and  reputation  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
matter  in  the  Senate,  the  latter  most  earnestly  disclaimed  any  hostile  feeliugs  toward  the  Union, 
on  the  part  of  South  Carolina.  Tlie  State  authorities,  he  asserted,  had  looked  only  to  a  judicial 
decision  upon  the  question,  until  the  concentration  of  the  United  States  troops  at  Charleston  and 
Augusta,  by  order  of  the  President,  compelled  them  to  make  provision  to  defend  themselves. 
Several  of  the  State  Legislatures  hastened  to  condemn  the  nullification  doctrine  as  destructive  to 
the  National  Constitution.  Massachusetts,  i.'ouuecticut.  New  York,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Missouri, 
and  Georgia,  all  thus  spoke  out  plainly  in  favor  of  the  Union.  Georgia,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  expressed  its  reprobation  of  the  tariff  system,  which  bad  brought  about  the  movement  in 
South  Carolina,  and  proposed  a  convention  of  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  to  devise  measures  to  obtain  relief  from  it. 

'  By  the  law  of  1S16,  for  chartering;  the  bank,  the  funds  of  the  United  States  were  to  he 
deposited  with  that  institution,  and  to  be  withdrawn  only  by  tlie  Secretary  ut  the  Treasury. 

30 
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those  who  suffered  by  their  great  enterprise  had  none  to  blame  but  themselves  •, 
that  those  who  traded  ou  borrowed  capital  ought  to  break."  The  State  banks 
received  the  government  funds  on  deposit,  and  loaned  freely.  Confidence  was 
gradually  restored,  and  apparent  general  prospei'ity'  returned.  Now  [1867], 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years,  the  wisdom  and  forecaste  of  General 
Jackson,  evinced  by  his  distrust  of  the  United  States  Bank,  appears  to  be  uni- 
versally acknowledged.''  Our  present  National  banking  system  possesses  all  of 
tlie  better  functions  of  that  of  the  United  States  Bank,  without,  apparently, 
any  of  its  dangerous  ones. 

Trouble  again  appeared  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  Union.     Toward  the 
close  of  1835,  the  Seminole  Indians,  in  Florida,  guided  by  their  head  sachem, 

Micanopy,  and  led  by  their  principal  chief,  Osceola,' 
commenced  a  distressing  warfare  upon  the  frontier 
settlements  of  Florida.  The  cause  of  the  outbreak 
was  an  attempt  to  remove  them  to  the  wilderness 
bepond  the  Mississippi.  In  his  annual  message  in 
December,  1830,  President  Jackson  recommended 
the  devotion  of  a  large  tract  of  land  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  the  use  of  the  Indian  tribes  yet  re- 
maining east  of  that  stream,  forever.  Congress 
passed  Laws  in  accordance  with  the  proposition,  and 
the  work  of  removal  commenced,  first  by  the  Chick- 
aaaws  and  Choctaws.'  We  have  seen  that  trouble  ensued  with  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokees, ''  and  the  Seminoles  in  East  Florida  were  not  disposed  to  leave  their 
ancient  domain.  Some  of  the  chiefs  in  council  made  a  treaty  in  May,  1832, 
and  agreed  to  remove  ;  but  other  chiefs,  and  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  did 
not  acknowledge  the  treaty  as  binding.  In  1834,  the  President  sent  General 
Wiley  Thompson  to  Florida,  to  prepare  for  a  forcible  removal  of  the  Seminoles, 
if  necessary.  The  tone  and  manner  assumed  by  Osceola,  at  that  time,  dis- 
pleased Thompson,  and  he  put  the  chief  in  irons  and  in  prison  for  a  day.  The 
proud  leader  feigned  penitence,  and  was  released.  Then  his  wounded  pride 
called  for  revenge,  and  fearfully  he  pursued  it,  as  we  shall  observe  presently. 
The  war  that  ensued  was  a  sangiiiuary  one,  and  almost  seven  years  elapsed  before 
it  was  wholly  terminated.  Osceola,  with  all  the  cunning  of  a  Tecumtlia,°and 
the  heroism  of  a  Philip,'  was  so  successful  in  stratagem,  and  brave  in  conflict, 
that  he  baiBed  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  United  States  troops  for  a  long  time. 
He  had  agreed  to  fulfill  treaty  stipulations,'  in  December  [1835],  but  instead 

'  Page  470. 

'^  The  course  of  President  Jackson,  toward  the  bank,  was  popular  in  many  sections,  but  in  the 
sommercial  States  it  caused  a  palpalile  diminution  of  the  strengtli  of  tlie  administration.  This  was 
shown  by  the  elections  in  1834.  Many  of  his  supporters  joined  tlie  Opposition,  and  this  combined 
force  a.ssumed  tlie  name  of  "  Whigs" — tlie  old  party  name  of  the  Revolution — while  tlie  adminis- 
tration party  adhered  to  the  name  of  "  Democrats." 

'  Page  468.  *  Page  30.  '  Page  27.  '  Page  424.  '  Page  124. 

'  Osceola  had  promised  General  Thompson  that  the  delivery  of  certain  cattle  and  liorses  belong- 
ing to  the  Indians  should  be  made  during  the  first  fortnight  of  December,  1835,  and  so  certain  was 
Thompson  of  the  fulfillment  of  this  stipulation,  that  he  advertised  the  animals  for  sale. 
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SEAT   OF  SEMINOLE  WAR. 


of  compliance,  he  was  then  at  the  head  of  a  war  p'^rty,  murdering  the  unsus- 
pecting inhabitants  on  the  borders  of  the  everglade  haunts  of  the  savages. 

At  that  time  General  Clinch  was  stationed  at  Fort  Drane,"  in  the  interior 
of  Florida,  and  Major  Dade  was  dispatched  from  Fort  Brooke,  at  the  head  of 
Tampa  Bay,  with  more  than  a  hundred  men,  for  his 
relief  That  young  commander,'  and  all  but  four  of 
his  detachment,  were  massacred  [Dec.  28,  1835] 
near  Wahoo  Swamp.'  On  the  same  day,  and  only 
a  few  hours  before,  Osceola,  and  a  small  war  party, 
killed  and  scalped  General  Thompson,  and  five  of  his 
friends,  who  were  dining  at  a  store  a  few  yards  from 
Fort  King.'  The  assailants  disappeared  in  the  for- 
est before  the  deed  was  known  at  the  fort.  Two 
days  afterward  [Dec.  31],  General  Clinch  and  his 
troops  had  a  battle  with  the  Seminoles  on  the  With- 
lacoochee;  and  in  February  [Feb.  29,  1836],  General  Gaines''  was  assailed 
near  the  same  place,"  and  several  of  his  men  were  killed.  The  battle-ground 
is  about  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  Creeks  aided  their  brethren  in  Florida,  by  attacking  white  settlers 
within  their  domain,'  in  May,  1836.  Success  made  them  bold,  and  they  at- 
tacked mail-carriers,  stages,  steamboats,  and  finally  villages,  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  until  thousands  of  white  people  were  fleeing  for  their  lives  from 
place  to  place,  before  the  savages.  General  Winfield  Scott'  was  now  in  chief 
command  in  the  South,  and  he  prosecuted  the  war  with  vigor.  The  Creeks  were 
finally  subdued ;  and  during  the  summer,  several  thousands  of  them  were  re- 
moved to  their  designated  homes  beyond  the  Mississippi.  In  October,  Governor 
Call,  of  Georgia,  marched  against  the  Seminoles  with  almost  two  thousand  men. 
A  detachment  of  upward  of  five  hundred  of  these,  had  a  severe  contest  [Nov. 
21]  with  the  Indians  at  Wahoo  Swamp,  near  the  scene  of  Dade's  massacre ;  yet, 
like  all  other  engagements  with  the  savages  in  their  swampy  fastnesses,  neither 
party  could  claim  a  positive  victory.'    The  year  [1836]  closed  with  no  prospect 


'  About  forty  milea  north-east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Withlacoochee  River,  and  eight  south- 
west from  Orange  Lake. 

''  Francis  L.  Dade  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  After  the  War  of  1812-15,  he  was  retained  in  the 
army,  having  risen  from  tliird  lieutenant  to  ma.ior.  A  neat  monument  has  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  himself  and  companions  in  death,  at  West  Pomt,  on  the  Hudson. 

'  Near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Withlacoochee,  about  fifty  miles  north  from  Fort  Brooke.  Threa 
of  the  four  survivors  soon  died  of  their  wounds,  and  he  who  lived  to  tell  the  fearful  narrative  (Ran- 
som Clarke),  afterward  died  from  the  effects  of  his  injuries  on  that  day. 

*  On  the  southern  borders  of  Alachua  county,  about  sixty  miles  south-west  from  St.  Augustine. 
Osceola  scalped  [note  -t,  page  14]  General  Thompson  with  his  own  hands,  and  thus  enjoyed  his  re- 
venge for  the  indignity  he  had  suffered. 

'  Page  433.  Edmund  P.  Gaines  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  ll'Jt,  and  entered  the  army  in  1799. 
He  was  breveted  a  major-general  in  1814,  and  presented  by  Congress  with  a  gold  medal  for  his  gal- 
lantry at  Port  Erie.     He  died  in  1849. 

South  side  of  the  river,  in  Dade  county.  The  place  where  Gaines  was  assaulted  is  on  the 
north  side,  in  Alachua  county.  '  Page  30.  °  Page  433. 

In  this  warfare  the  American  troops  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  poisonous  vapors  of  the 
swamps,  the  bites  of  venomous  serpents,  and  the  stings  of  insects.  The  Indians  were  inaccessible 
in  their  homes  amid  the  morasses,  for  the  white  people  could  not  follow  them. 
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of  peace,  either  by  treaty  or  by  the  subjugation  of  the  Indians.  The  war  con- 
tinued through  the  winter.  Finally,  after  some  severe  encounters  with  the 
United  States  troops,  several  chiefs  appeared  in  the  camp  of  General  Jesup' 
(who  was  then  in  supreme  command)  at  Fort  Dade,'  and  on  the  6th  of  March 
1837,  they  signed  a  treaty  which  guarantied  immediate  peace,  and  the  instant 
departure  of  the  Indians  to  their  new  home  beyond  the  Mississippi.  But  the 
lull  was  temporary.  The  restless  Osceola  caused  the  treaty  to  be  broken ;  and 
during  the  summer  of  1837,  many  more  soldiers  perished  in  the  swamps  while 
pursuing  the  Indians.  At  length,  Osceola,  with  several  chiefs  and  seventy 
warriors,  appeared  [Oct.  21]  in  Jessup's  camp  under  the  protection  of  a  flag. 
They  were  seized  and  confined ;'  and  soon  afterward,  the  brave  chief  was  sent 
to  Charleston,  where  he  died  of  a  fever,  while  immured  in  Fort  Moultrie.* 
This  was  the  hardest  blow  yet  dealt  upon  the  Seminoles ;  but  they  continued  to 
resist,  notwiths*  mding  almost  nine  thousand  United  States  troops  were  in  their 
territory  at  the    lose  of  1837. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  a  large  body  of  Indians  suffered  a  severe  repulse 
on  the  northern  border  of  Macaco  Lake,'  from  six  hundred  troops  under  Colonel 
Zachary  Taylor.'  That  oflicer  had  succeeded  General  Jesup,  and  for  more  than 
two  years  afterward,  he  endured  every  privation  in  efforts  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
close.  In  May,  1839,  a  treaty  was  made  which  appeared  to  terminate  the  war  ; 
but  murder  and  robberies  continued,  and  it  was  not  until  1842  that  peace  was 
finally  secured.  This  war,  which  lasted  seven  years,  cost  the  United  States 
many  valuable  lives,  and  millions  of  treasure. 

In  the  autumn  of  1830,  the  election  of  a  successor  to  President  Jacksci. 
took  place,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York. 
Energy  had  marked  every  step  of  the  career  of  Jackson  as  Chief  Magistrate, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  administration,  the  nation  stood  higher  in  the  esteem  of 
the  world  than  it  had  ever  done  before.  At  the  close  of  his  first  term,  our 
foreign  relations  were  very  satisfactory,  except  with  France.  That  government 
had  agreed  to  pay  about  |;5,000,000,  by  instalments,  as  indemnification  for 
French  spoliations  on  American  commerce,  under  the  operation  of  the  several 
decrees  of  Napoleon,  from  1806  to  1811.'  The  French  government  did  not 
promptly  comply  with  the  agreement,  and  the  President  assumed  a  hostile  tone, 
which  caused  France  to  perform  her  duty.     Similar  claims  against  Portugal 

'  Thomas  S.  Jesup  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1188.  He  was  a  brave  and  useful  officer  during 
tlie  war  of  1812-15,  and  was  retained  in  the  army.  He  was  breveted  major-general  in  182s, 
and  was  succeeded  in  command  in  Florida  by  Colonel  Zachary  Taylor,  in  1838  He  died  at 
Washington  city  in  1858. 

'  On  tlie  head  waters  of  the  Withlachoochee,  about  forty  miles  north-east  from  Fort  Brooke,  at 
the  head  of  Tampa  Bay.     See  map  on  page  4G7. 

5  General  Jo^^up  was  much  censured  for  this  breach  of  faith  and  the  rules  of  honorable  wartare. 
His  excuse  was  the  k-nown  treachery  of  Osceola,  and  a  desire  to  put  an  end  to  bloodshed  by  what- 
ever means  he  might  be  able  to  employ.  „,      „       ,  ,.       r  oAm      -KToo,  «V,n 

•  On  Sullivan's  Island,  upon  the  site  of  Fort  Sullivan  of  the  Revolution  [page  249].  Near  ttio 
entrance  gate  to  the  fort  is  a  small  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Osceola. 

'  Sometimes  called  Big  Writer  Lake.     The  Indian  name  is  0-ke-cho-bee,  and  by  that  title  tho 

^  •  Vhe  brave  leader  in  the  Mexican  War  [page  481],  and  afterward  President  of  the  United 
States      See  page  498.  '  See  pages  400  to  407,  mclusive. 
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were  made,  and  payment  obtained.  A  treaty  of  reciprocity  had  been  concluded 
with  Russia  and  Belgium,  and  everywhere  the  American  flag  commanded  the 
highest  respect.  Two  new  States  (Arkansas  and  Michigan)  had  been  added  to 
the  Union.  The  original  thirteen  had  doubled,  and  great  activity  prevailed  in 
every  part  of  the  Republic.  Satisfaction  with  the  administration  generally  pre- 
vailed, and  it  was  understood  that  Van  Buren  would  continue  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor,  if  elected.  He  received  a  large  majority ;  but  the  people,  having 
failed  to  elect  a  Vice-President,  the  Senate  chose  Richard  j\I.  Johnson,  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  had  been  a  candidate  with  Van  Buren,  to  fill  that  station. 

Much  e.xcitement  was  produced,  and  bitter  feelings  were  engendered,  toward 
President  Jackson,  by  his  last  official  act.  A  circular  was  issued  from  the 
Treasury  department  on  the  11th  of  July,  1836,  requiring  all  collectors  of  the 
public  revenue  to  receive  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  in  payment.  This  was 
intended  to  check  speculations  in  the  public  lands,  but  it  also  bore  heavily 
upon  every  kind  of  business.  The  "  specie  circular"  was  denounced  ;  and  so 
loud  was  the  clamor,  that  toward  the  close  of  the  session  in  1837,  both  Houses 
of  Congress  adopted  a  partial  repeal  of  it.  Jackson  refused  to  sign  the  bill, 
and  by  keeping  it  in  his  possession  until  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
prevented  it  becoming  a  law.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1837,  he  retired  from  pub- 
lic life,  to  enjoy  that  repose  which  an  exceedingly  active  career  entitled  him  to. 
He  was  then  seventy  years  of  age. 


CHAPTER    X. 


VAN    BUREN'S    ADMINISTRATION.     [1837  —  1841.] 

Martin  Van  Buren,"  the  eighth  President  of  the  United  States,  seemed 
to  stand,  at  the  time  of  his  inauguration — on  the  4th  of  March,  1837 — at  the 
opening  of  a  new  era.  All  of  his  predecessors  in  the  high  office  of  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Republic,  had  been  descended  of  Britons,  and  were  engaged 
in  the  old  struggle  for  Independence  Van  Buren  was  of  Dutch  descent,  and 
was  born  after  the  great  conflict  had  ended,  and  the  birth  of  the  nation  had 
occurred.  The  day  of  his  inauguration  was  a  remarkably  pleasant  one.  Seated 
by  the  side  of  the  venerable  Jackson,  in  a  phaeton  made  from  the  wood  of  the 
frigate  Constitution,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  President  by  his  political 


'  Martin  Van  Buren  was  bom  at  Kinderhook,  Columbia  county,  New  York,  in  December,  1782. 
He  chose  the  profession  of  law.  In  1815,  he  became  Attorney-General  of  his  native  State,  and  in 
1828  was  elected  Governor  of  the  same.  Ravins:  served  his  country  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Entjland  in  1831,  and  was  "elected  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  autumn  of  1832,  Since  his  retirement  from  the  presidency  in  1841,  Mr,  Van 
Buren  has  spent  a  greater  portion  of  his  time  on  his  estate  in  his  native  town,  "  He  visited  Europe 
at  tlie  close  of  1853,  and  was  the  first  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  Republic  wlio  crossed  the 
Atlantic  after  their  term  of  office  had  expired.  Ex-President  Fillmore  followed  his  example  in 
1855,  and  spent  several  montlis  abroad.  Mr.  Van  Bureu  hved  ai  Kiuuerhuuk,  after  his  retire- 
ment from  public  life,  until  his  death,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1862. 
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friends  in  New  York,  he  was  escorted  from  the  presidential  mansion  to  the 
Capitol  by  a  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  an  immense  assemblage  of  citi- 
zens. Upon  a  rostrum,  erected  on  the  ascent  to  the  eastern  portico  of  the  cap- 
itol,  he  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  and  took  the  prescribed  oath  of  office, 
administered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney.' 


At  the  moment  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  entered  the  presidential  mansion  as 
its  occupant,  the  business  of  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  a  terrible  convul- 
sion and  utter  prostration.  The  distressing  effects  of  the  removal  of  the  public 
funds  from  the  United  States  Bank,'  in  1833  and  1834,  and  the  operations  of 
the  "specie  circular,"  '  had  disappeared,  in  a  measure,  but  as  the  remedies  for 
the  evil  were  superficial,  the  cure  was  only  apparent.  The  chief  remedy 
had  been  the  free  loaning  of  the  public  money  to  individuals  by  the  State 
deposit  banks  ;*  but  a  commercial  disease  was  thus  produced,  more  disastrous 
than  the  panic  of  1833-34.  A  sudden  expansion  of  the  paper  currency 
was  the  result.  The  State  banks  which  accepted  these  deposits,  supposed 
they  would  remain  undisturbed  until  the  government  should  need  them 
for  its  use.  Considering  them  as  so  much  capital,  they  loaned  their  own 
funds  freely.  But  in  January,  1836,  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  distribute  all  the  public  funds,  e.xcept  five  millions  of  dollars, 
among  the  several  States,  according  to  their  representation.     The  funds  were 

'  He  appointed  John  Forsyth  Secretaiy  of  State  ;  Levi  'Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
Joel  R.  Poinsett.  Secretary  of  War;  Mahlon  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Amos  KendaJl, 
Postmaster-Creneral ;  and  Benjnmin  F.  Bntlor.  .\ttomey-GeneraL  All  of  them,  except  Mr.  Poinsett, 
held  their  respective  ofEces  under  President  .T.iekson. 

'  Page  465.  »  Page  469.  *  Page  466. 
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accordingly  taken  from  the  deposit  banks,  after  the  1st  of  January,  1837,  and 
these  banks  being  obliged  to  curtail  their  loans,  a  serious  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment was  produced.  The  immediate  consequences  of  such  multiplied  facilities 
for  obtaining  bank  loans,  were  an  immensely  increased  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  inordinate  stimulation  of  all  industrial  pursuits  and  internal  improve- 
ments, and  the  operation  of  a  spirit  of  speculation,  especially  in  real  estate, 
■which  assumed  the  features  of  a  mania,  in  1836.  A  hundred  cities  were 
founded,  and  a  thousand  villages  were  "  laid  out"  on  broad  sheets  of  paper,  and 
made  the  basis  of  vast  money  transactions.  Borrowed  capital  was  thus  diverted 
from  its  sober,  legitimate  uses,  to  the  fostering  of  schemes  as  unstable  as  water, 
and  as  unreal  in  their  fancied  results  as  dreams  of  fairy-land.  Overtrading, 
and  speculation,  which  had  relied  for  support  upon  continued  bank  loans,  was 
suddenly  checked  by  the  necessary  bank  contractions,  on  account  of  the  removal 
of  the  government  funds  from  their  custody ;  and  during  March  and  April, 
1837,  there  were  mercantile  failures  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.'  Fifteen  months  before 
[December,  1885],  property  to  the  amount  of  more  than  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  city  of  New  York,  when  five  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  buildings  were  consumed.  The  effects  of  these  failures  and 
losses  were  felt  to  the  remotest  borders  of  the  Union,  and  credit  and  con- 
fidence were  destroyed. 

Early  in  May,  1837,  a  deputation  from  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  New 
York,  waited  upon  the  President,  and  solicited  him  to  defer  the  collection  of 
duties  on  imported  goods,  rescind  the  "specie  circular,"  and  to  call  an  extra- 
ordinary session  of  Congress  to  adopt  relief  measures.  The  President  declined 
to  act  on  their  petitions.  When  his  determination  was  known,  all  the  banks 
in  New  York  suspended  specie  payments  [May  10,  1837],  and  their  example 
was  speedily  followed  in  Boston,  Providence,  Hartford,  Albany,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  in  smaller  towns  throughout  the  country.  On  the  16th  of  May 
the  Legislature  of  New  York  passed  an  act,  authorizing  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  for  one  year.  The  measure  embarrassed  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  unable  to  obtain  gold  and  silver  to  discharge  its  own  obliga- 
tions. The  public  good  now  demanded  legislative  relief,  and  an  extraordinary 
session  of  Congress  was  convened  by  the  President  on  the  4th  of  September. 
During  a  session  of  foi-ty-three  days,  it  did  little  for  the  general  relief,  except 
the  passage  of  a  bill  authorizing  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  not  to  exceed  in 
amount  ten  millions  of  dollars.^ 

During  the  year  1837,  the  peaceful  relations  which  had  long  existed  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  were  somewhat  disturbed  by  a  revolution- 

'  In  two  days,  houses  in  New  Orleans  stopped  payment,  owing  an  aggregate  -of  twenty-seven 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  in  Boston  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  failures  took  place  in  six  months. 

^  In  his  message  to  Congress  at  this  session,  the  President  proposed  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  treasury,  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  pubUc  ftinds,  and  their  entire  and  total  separation 
from  banking  institutions.  This  scheme  met  with  vehement  opposition.  The  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, but  was  lost  in  the  House.  It  was  debated  at  subsequent  sessions,  and  finally  became  a  law 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1840.     This  is  known  as  the  Sub- Treasury  Sclieme. 
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ary  movement  in  Canada  which,  at  one  time,  seemed  to  promise  a  separation  of 
that  province  from  the  British  crown.  The  agitation  and  the  outbreak  appeared 
i^imultaneously  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  In  the  former  province,  the  most 
conspicuous  leader  was  William  Lyon  M'Kenzie,  a  Scotchman,  of  rare  abilities 
aa  a  political  writer  and  an  agitator,  and  a  republican  in  sentiment ;  and  in  the 
latter  province,  Louis  Joseph  Papineau,  a  large  land-owner,  and  a  very  influ- 
ential man  among  the  French  population.  The  movements  of  the  Revolution- 
ary party  were  well  planned,  but  local  jealousies  prevented  unity  of  action,  and 
the  scheme  failed.  It  was  esteemed  a  highly  patriotic  effort  to  secure  indepcnd- 
mce  and  nationality  for  the  people  of  the  Canadas,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Cuba, 
at  a  later  period,'  the  warmest  sympathies  of  the  Americans  were  enlisted, 
especially  at  the  North.  Banded  companies  and  individuals  joined  the  rebels ;" 
and  so  general  became  this  active  sympathy  on  the  northern  frontier,  that  peace 
between  the  two  governments  was  jeoparded.  President  Van  Buren  issued  a 
proclamation,  calling  upon  all  persons  engaged  in  the  schemes  of  invasion  of 
Canada,  to  abandon  the  design,  and  warning  them  to  beware  of  the  penalties 
that  must  assuredly  follow  such  infractions  of  international  laws.  In  1838, 
General  Scott  was  sent  to  the  frontier  to  preserve  order,  and  was  assisted  by 
proclamations  of  the  Governor  of  New  York.  Yet  secret  revolutionary  associ- 
ations, called  "Hunter's  Lodges,"  continued  for  a  long  time.  For  about  four 
years,  that  cloud  hung  upon  our  northern  horizon,  when,  in  September,  1841, 
President  Tyler  issued  an  admonitory  proclamation,  specially  directed  to  the 
members  of  the  Hunter's  Lodges,  which  prevented  further  aggressive  move- 
ments. The  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  either  dead  or  in  exile,  and  quiet  was 
restored. 

While  this  excitement  was  at  its  height,  long  disputes  concerning  the  bound- 
ary between  the  State  of  Maine  and  the  British  province  of  New  Brunswick, 
ripened  into  armed  preparations  for  settling  the  matter  by  combat.  This,  too, 
threatened  danger  to  the  peaceful  relations  between  the  two  governments.  The 
President  sent  General  Scott  to  the  theater  of  the  dispute,  in  the  winter  of 
1839,  and  by  his  wise  and  conciliatory  measures,  he  prevented  bloodshed,  and 
produced  quiet.  The  whole  matter  was  finally  settled  by  a  treaty  [August  20, 
1842],  negotiated  at  Washington  City,  by  Daniel  Webster  for  the  United 
States,  and  Lord  Ashburton  for  Great  Britain.  The  latter  had  been  sent  aa 
special  minister  for  the  purpose.  Besides  settling  the  boundary  question,  this 
agreement,  known  as  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  provided  for  the  final  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade,  and  for  the  giving  up  of  criminal  fugitives  from  justice,  in 
certain  cases. 

A  new  presidential  election  now  approached.     On  the  5th  of  May,  1840,  a 

'  Page  502. 

'  A  party  of  Americans  took  possession  of  Navy  Island,  situated  in  the  Niagara  River  about 
two  miles  above  the  Falls,  and  belonging  to  Canada.  They  numbered  seven  hundred  strong,  well 
provisioned,  and  provided  with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  They  had  a  small  steamlioat  named 
Caroline,  to  ply  between  Schlosser,  on  the  American  side,  and  Navy  Island.  On  a  dark  night  in 
December,  1837,  a  party  of  royalists  from  the  Canada  shore  crossed  over,  cut  the  Caroline  loose, 
set  her  on  fire,  and  she  went  over  the  great  cataract  while  in  full  blaze.  It  was  believed  thot  som» 
persons  were  on  board  the  vessel  at  the  time. 
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national  Democratic  convention  assembled  at  Baltimore,  and  unanimously  nom- 
inated Mr.  Van  Buren  for  President.  No  nomination  was  made  for  Vice-Pres- 
ident, but  soon  afterward,  Richard  M.  Johnson'  and  James  K.  Polk  were 
selected  as  candidates  for  that  office,  in  different  States.  A  national  Whig'  con- 
vention had  been  held  at  Ilarrisburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th  of  December 
previous  [1839],  when  General  William  H.  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  the  popular 
leader  in  the  North- West,  in  the  War  of  1812,'  was  nominated  for  President, 
and  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  for  Vice-President.  Never,  before,  was  the 
country  so  excited  by  an  election,  and  never  before  was  a  presidential  contest 
characterized  by  such  demoralizing  proceedings.*  The  government,  under  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  being  held  responsible  by  the  opposition  for  the  business  depres- 
sion which  yet  brooded  over  the  country,  public  speakers  arrayed  vast  masses 
of  the  people  against  the  President,  and  Harrison  and  Tyler  were  elected  by 
overwhelming  majorities.  And  now,  at  the  close  of  the  first  fifty  years  of  the 
Republic,  the  population  had  increased  from  three  and  a  half  millions,  of  all 
colors,  to  seventeen  millions.  A  magazine  writer  of  the  day,^  in  comparing 
several  administrations,  remarked  that  "The  great  events  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
administration,  by  which  it  will  hereafter  be  known  and  designated,  is  the 
divorce  of  bank  and  State"  in  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  National  government,  and 
the  return,  after  half  a  century  of  deviation,  to  the  original  design  of  the  Con- 
stitution." 


<  ■  »  ■ » 


CHAPTER    XI. 

HARRISON'S  AJSTD  TYLER'S  ADMINISTRATION.      [1841—1845.] 

The  city  of  Washington  was  thronged  with  people  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  to  witness  the  ceremonies  of  the  inauguration  of 
General  William  Henry  Harrison,'  the  ninth  President  of  the  United  States.    He 

■  Page  424.  '  Note  2,  page  466.  '  Pages  416  to  424,  inclusive. 

*  Because  General  Harrison  lived  in  the  West,  and  his  residence  was  associated  with  pioneer 
life,  a  log-cabin  became  the  symbol  of  his  party.  These  cabins  were  erected  all  over  the  country, 
in  which  meetings  were  held ;  and,  as  the  hospitality  of  the  old  hero  was  symbolized  by  a  barrel 
of  cider,  made  free  to  aU  visiters  or  strangers,  who  "  never  found  the  latch-string  of  his  log-cabin 
drawn  in,"  that  beverage  was  dealt  out  unsparingly  to  all  who  attended  the  meetings  in  the  cabins. 
These  meetings  were  scenes  of  carousal,  deeply  injurious  to  all  who  participated  in  them,  and 
especially  to  the  young.  Thousands  of  drunkards,  in  after  years,  dated  their  departure  from  sobri- 
ety to  the  "Hard  Cider"  campaign  of  1840. 

'  Bemocratic  Review,  April,  1840. 

°  This  is  in  allusion  to  the  sub-treasury  scheme.  Mr.  Van  Buren  remarked  to  a  friend,  just 
previous  to  sending  his  message  to  Congress,  in  which  he  proposed  that  plan  for  collecting  and 
keeping  the  public  moneys :  "  We  can  not  know  how  the  immediate  convulsion  may  result ;  but 
the  people  will,  at  all  events,  eventually  come  right,  and  posterity  at  least  wUl  do  me  justice.  Be 
the  present  issue  for  good  or  for  evil,  it  is  for  posterity  that  I  will  write  this  message." 

'  William  Henry  Harrison,  son  of  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
born  near  the  banks  of  the  James  River,  in  Charles  City  county,  Virginia,  in  February,  1773.  He 
was  educated  at  Hampden  Sydney  College,  and  was  prepared,  by  studies,  for  a  physician,  but  en- 
tered the  army  as  ensign  in  the  tluited  States  artillery,  in  1791.     He  was  Secretary  of  the  North- 
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was  then  an  old  man,  having  passed  almost  a  month  beyond  the  age  of  sixty-eight 
years.  Yet  there  was  a  vigor  in  his  movements  quite  remarkable  for  one  of 
that  age,  and  who  had  passed  through  so  many  hardships  and  physical  labors. 
From  a  platform  over  the  ascent  to  the  eastern  portico  of  the  Capitol,  where 
Mr  Van  Buren  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  General  Harrison,  in  a  clear 
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voice,  read  his.  He  was  frequently  interrupted  by  cheers  during  the  reading. 
When  it  was  concluded,  Chief  Justice  Taney  administered  the  oath  of  office,  and 
three  successive  cannon  peals  announced  the  fact  that  the  Republic  had  a  new 
President.  Harrison  immediately  nominated  his  cabinet  officers,'  and  these 
were  all  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  then  in  session. 

President  Harrison's  inaugural  speech  was  well  received  by  all  parties,  and 
the  dawn  of  his  administration  gave  omens  of  a  brighter  day  for  the  country. 
When  his  Address  went  over  the  land,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  choice  of  cabinet 


western  Territory  in  1797 ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years,  was  elected  the  first  delegate  to 
Congress  from  that  domain.  He  was  afterward  appointed  governor  of  Indiana  Territorj-,  and  waa 
very  active  during  the  War  of  1812.  See  pages  416  to  424  inclusive.  At  its  close  he  retired  to 
lis  farm  at  North  Bend,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  He  served  in  the  national  council  for  four 
years  [1824  to  1828]  as  United  States  senator,  when  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Colombia,  one  ct 
the  South  American  republics.  He  was  finally  raised  to  the  liighest  post  of  honor  in  the  nation. 
His  last  disease  was  pneumonia,  or  bilious  pleurisy,  which  terminated  his  life  in  a  few  days.  His 
last  words  were  (thinking  he  was  addressing  his  successor  in  oflBce) :  "  Sir,  I  wish  you  to  under- 
stand the  principles  of  the  government.     I  wish  them  carried  out.     I  ask  nothing  more." 

'  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State ;  Tliomas  Ewing,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  John  Bell, 
Secretary  of  War ;  George  E,  Badger,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Francis  Granger,  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral ;  and  J.  J.  Crittenden,  Attorney-General. 
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counselors  was  known,  prosperity  was  half  restored,  for  confidence  was  re- 
enthroned  in  the  commercial  world.  But  all  the  hopes  which  centered  in  the 
new  President  were  soon  extinguished,  and  the  anthems  of  the  inaugural  day 
were  speedily  changed  to  solemn  requiems.  Precisely  one  month  after  he  uttered 
his  oath  of  office,  the  new  President  died.  That  sad  event  occurred  on  the  4th 
day  of  April,  1841.  Before  he  had  fairly  placed  his  hand  upon  the  machinery  of 
the  government,  it  was  paralyzed,  and  the  only  official  act  of  general  importance 
performed  by  President  Harrison  during  his  brief  administration,  was  the  issu- 
ing of  a  proclamation,  on  the  17th  of  March,  calling  an  extraordinary  session 
of  Congress,  to  commence  at  the  close  of  the  following  May,  to  legislate  upon 
the  subjects  of  finance  and  revenue.' 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  Vice-President 
became  the  official  successor  of  the  deceased  President ;  and  on  the  6th  of  April 
the  oath  of  office  was  administered  to 

JOHN     TYLER.'' 

He  retained  the  cabinet  appointed  by  President  Harrison  until  September  fol- 
lowing, when  all  but  the  Secretary  of  State  resigned.' 

The  extraordinary  session  of  Congress  called  by  President  Harrison,  com- 
menced its  session  on  the  appointed  day  [May  31,  1841],  and  continued  until 
the  13th  of  September  following.  The  Sub-Treasury  act*  was  repealed,  and  a 
general  Bankrupt  law  was  enacted.  This  humane  law  accomplished  a  material 
benefit.     Thousands  of  honest  and  enterprising  men  had  been  crushed  by  the 

'  The  predecessors  of  Harrison  had  called  extraordinary  sessions  of  Congress,  as  follows :  John 
Adams,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1797  ;  Thomas  Jeflfenson,  on  the  lllh  of  October,  1808,  to  provide  for 
carrying  the  treaty  of  Louisiana  into  effect ;  James  Madison,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1809,  and  also  on 
the  25th  of  May,  1813;  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1837. 

'  On  the  4th  of  April,  the  members  of  Harrison's  cabinet  dispatched  Fletcher  Webster,  chief 
clerk  in  the  State  Department,  with  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tyler,  announcing  the  death  of  the  President. 
Mr.  Tyler  was  then  at  Williamsburg.  So  great  was  the  dispatch,  both  by  the  messenger  and  the 
Vice-President,  that  the  latter  arrived  in  Washington  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  Gth  of  April,  at  four 
o'clock.  As  doubts  might  arise  concerning  the  validity  of  his  oath  of  office  as  Vice-President,  while 
acting  as  President,  Mr.  Tyler  took  the  oath  anew,  as  Chief  Magistrate,  before  Judge  Cranch,  of 
Washington  city.  On  the  following  day  he  attended  the  funeral  of  President  Harrison.  John 
Tyler  was  born  in  Charles  City  county,  Virginia,  in  March,  1790.  He  was  so  precocious  that  he 
entered  William  and  Mary  College  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  He  graduated  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, studied  law,  and  at  nineteen  ho  was  a  practicing  lawyer.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  .Legislature,  where  he  served  for  several  years.  He  was  elected 
to  Congress  to  All  a  vacancy  caused  by  death,  in  1816,  when  only  twenty-six  years  of  age.  He  was 
there  again  in  1819.  In  1825  he  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia.  Ho  was  afterward  sent  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States ;  and  he  was  much  in  public  Ufe  until  the  close  of  his  Presidential  ca- 
reer. He  took  part  with  the  enemies  ot  the  Republic  in  the  late  Civil  War,  and  died  in  Ric^h- 
mond,  Virginia,  on  the  18th  ot  January,  1862. 

'  He  then  appointed  Walter  Forward,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  John  0.  Spencer,  Secretary 
of  War;  Abel  P.  Upshur,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Charles  A.  Wickliffe,  Postmaster-General;  and 
Hugh  S.  Legare,  Attorney-General.  Mr.  Tyler  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  three  of  his  cabinet  of- 
ficers, by  death,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Mr.  Legare  accompanied  the  President  to  Boston, 
on  the  occasion  of  celebrating  the  completion  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  [page  235],  in  June, 
1843,  and  died  there  On  the  28th  of  February  following,  the  bursting  of  a  gun  on  board  the  steam- 
ship Princeton,  while  on  an  excursion  upon  the  Potomac,  killed  Mr.  Upshur,  then  Secretary  of  State ; 
Mr.  Gilmer,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  several  other  distinguished  gentlemen.  The  President  and 
many  ladies  were  on  board.  Among  the  killed  was  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
whose  daughter  the  President  soon  afterward  married.  '  Note  2,  page  471. 
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recent  business  revulsion,  and  were  so  laden  with  debt  as  to  be  hopelessly 
chained  to  a  narrow  sphere  of  action.  The  law  relieved  them ;  and  while  it 
bore  heavily  upon  the  creditor  class,  for  a  while,  its  operations  were  beneficent 
and  useful.  When  dishonest  men  began  to  make  it  a  pretense  for  cheating,  it 
was  repealed,     But  the  chief  object  sought  to  be  obtained  during  this  session, 
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namely,  the  chartering  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  was  not  achieved.  Two 
separate  bills'  for  that  purpose  were  vetoed^  by  the  President,  who,  like  Jack- 
son, thought  be  perceived  great  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  the  workings  of 
such  an  institution.  The  course  of  the  President  was  vehemently  censured  by 
the  party  in  power,  and  the  last  veto  led  to  the  dissolution  of  his  cabinet.  Mr. 
Webster  patriotically  remained  at  his  post,  for  great  public  interests  would  have 
suffered  by  his  withdrawal,  at  that  time. 

The  year  1842  (second  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration)  was  distinguished  by 
the  return  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  ;  the  settlement  of  the 
North-eastern  boundary  question;  essential  modifications  of  the  tariff;  and 
domestic  difiiculties  in  Rhode  Island.  The  exploring  expedition,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  navy,  had  been  sent,  several  years  be- 
fore, to  traverse  and  explore  the  great  southern  ocean.     It  coasted  along  what 


'  One  was  passed  on  the    6th  of  August.  1841 ;  thp  other,  modified  so  as  to  meet  the  Presi- 
dent's objections,  as  it  was  believed,  passed  September  9th.  '  Note  6,  page  462. 
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is  supposed  to  be  an  Antarctic  continent,  for  seventeen  hundred  miles  in  the 
vicinity  of  latitude  66  degrees  soutii,  and  between  longitude  96  and  154  degrees 
east.  The  expedition  brought  home  a  great  many  curiosities  of  island  human 
life,  and  a  large  number  of  fine  specimens  of  natural  history,  all  of  which  are 
now  [1883]  well  preserved  in  the  custody  of  the  National  Institute,  Smithsonian 
building,  in  Washington  city.  The  expedition  made  a  voyage  of  about  ninety 
thousand  miles,  equal  to  almost  four  times  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 

The  modifications  of  the  tariff  were  important.  By  the  compromise  act  of 
1832,'  duties  on  foreign  goods  were  to  reach  the  minimum  of  reduction  at  the 
close  of  1842,  when  the  tariff  would  only  provide  revenue,  not  j^rotection  to 
nianz/factto'es,  ]ik.e  that  of  1S28.''  The  latter  object  appeared  desirable;  and 
by  an  act  passed  on  the  29th  of  June,  1842,  high  tariffs  were  imposed  on 
many  foreign  articles.  The  President  vetoed  it ;  but  a  bUl,  less  objectionable, 
received  his  assent  on  the  9tli  of  August. 

The  difficulties  in  Rhode  Island  originated  in  a  movement  to  adopt  a 
State  Constitution  of  government,  and  to  abandon  the  old  charter  given  by 
Charles  the  Second,'  in  1663,  under  which  the  people  had  been  ruled  for  one 
hundred  and  eighty  years.  Disputes  arose  concerning  the  proper  method  to  be 
pursued  in  making  the  change,  and  these  assumed  a  serious  aspect.  Two  par- 
ties were  formed,  known,  respectively,  as  the  "suffrage,"  or  radical  party;  the 
other  as  the  "  law  and  order,"  or  conservative  party.  Each  formed  a  Constitu- 
tion, elected  a  governor  and  legislature,'  and  finally  armed  [May  and  June, 
1843]  in  defense  of  their  respective  claims.  The  State  was  on  the  verge  of 
civil  war,  and  the  aid  of  National  troops  had  to  be  invoked,  to  restore  quiet  and 
order.  A  free  Constitution,  adopted  by  the  "  law  and  order"  party  in  Novem- 
ber, 1842,  to  go  into  operation  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  1843,  was  sus- 
tained, and  became  the  law  of  the  land. 

During  the  last  year  of  President  Tyler's  administration,  the  country  was 
much  agitated  by  discussions  concerning  the  proposed  admission  of  the  independ- 
ent republic  of  Texas,  on  our  south-west  frontier,  as  a  State  of  the  Union. 
The  proposition  was  warmly  opposed  at  the  North,  because  the  annexation 
would  increase  the  area  and  political  strength  of  slavery,  and  lead  to  a  war  with 
Mexico.''     A  treaty  for  admission,  signed  at  Washington  on  the  12th  of  April, 

'  Page  464.  '  Page  459.  =  Page  158. 

*  The  "  suffrage"  party  elected  Thomas  MV.  Dorr,  governor,  and  the  "  law  and  order"  party 
chose  Samuel  W.  King  for  chief  magistrate.  Dorr  was  finally  arrested,  tried  for  and  convicted  of 
treason,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  The  excitement  having  passed  away,  in  a  meas- 
ure, he  was  released  in  June,  1845,  but  was  deprived  of  aU  the  civil  rights  of  a  citizen.  These  dis- 
abilities were  removed  in  the  autumn  of  1853. 

'  Texas  was  a  part  of  the  domain  of  that  ancient  Mexico  conquered  by  Cortez  [page  43].  In 
1824,  Mexico  became  a  republic  under  Generals  Victoria  and  Santa  Anna,  and  was  divided  into 
States  united  by  a  Federal  Constitution.  One  of  these  was  Texas,  a  territory  which  was  origin- 
ally claimed  by  the  United  States  as  a  part  of  Louisiana,  purchased  [page  390]  from  France  in 
1803,  but  ceded  to  Spain  in  1820.  In  1821-22,  a  colony  from  the  United  States,  under  Stephen 
F.  Austin,  made  a  settlement  on  both  sides  of  the  Colorado  River;  and  the  Spanish  government 
favoring  immigration  thither,  caused  a  rapid  increase  in  the  population.  There  were  ten  thousand 
Americans  in  that  province  in  1833.  Santa  Anna  became  military  dictator :  and  the  people  of 
Texas,  unwilling  to  submit  to  his  arbitrary  rule,  rebelled.  A  war  ensued  ;  and  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1836.  a  convention  declared  Texas  independent.     Much  bloodshed  occurred  afterward :  but  a  final 
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1844,  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  on  the  8th  of  June  following.  To  the  next 
Congress  the  proposition  was  presented  in  the  form  of  a  joint  resolution,  and 
received  the  concurrence  of  both  Houses  on  the  1st  of  March,  1845,  and 
the  assent  of  the  President  on  the  same  day.  This  measure  had  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  Presidential  election  in  1844.  It  became  more  and  more  pop- 
ular with  the  people  throughout  the  Union,  and  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee, 
who  was  pledged  in  favor  of  the  measure,  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  liy  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  assembled 
at  Baltimore  on  the  27th  of  May,  1844.  George  M.  Dallas  was  nominated  for 
Vice-President  at  the  same  time ;  and  in  November  following,  they  were  both 
elected.  The  opposing  candidates  were  Henry  Clay  and  Theodore  Frelinghuy- 
sen.  The  last  important  official  act  of  President  Tyler  was  the  signing,  on  the 
3d  of  March,  1845,  of  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Florida  and  Iowa  into  the 
Union  of  States. 


CHAPTER     XIT. 

POLK'S     ADjriNISTRATION.     [1845  —  1849.] 

Never  before  had  so  large  a  concourse  of  people  assembled  at  the  National 
city,  to  witness  the  inauguration  of  a  new  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  as  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1845,  when  James  Knox  Polk, '  of  Tennessee,  the  tenth  President  of 
the  United  States,  took  the  oath  of  office,  administered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney. 
The  day  was  unpleasant.  A  lowering  morning  preceded  a  rainy  day,  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  occasion  were  marred  thereby.  The  address  of  the  President, 
on  that  occasion,  clearly  indicated  that  energetic  policy  which  distinguished  his 
administration.  On  the  day  of  his  inauguration  he  nominated  his  cabinet 
officers,^  and  the  Senate  being  in  session,  immediately  confirmed  them. 

Among  the  most  important  topics  which  claimed  the  attention  of  the  admin- 
istration, were  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  claims  of  Great  Britain  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  vast  territory  of  Oregon,  on  the  Pacific  coast.     The  former 

hattle  of  San  .lacinto,  in  which  the  T'jxans  were  led  by  General  Sam  Houston,  afterward  a 
United  States  Senator  from  Texas,  vindicated  the  position  the  people  had  taken,  and  terminated 
the  strife.  Texas  remained  an  independent  republic  until  its  admission  into  our  National  Union 
in  1845. 

"  James  K.  Polk  was  bom  in  Mecklenburg  county,  North  Carolina,  in  November,  1795.  While 
he  was  a  child,  his  father  settled  in  Tennessee ;  and  the  first  appearance  of  young  Polk  in  public 
life,  was  as  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature,  in  1823.  He  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar 
three  years  before,  but  public  life  kept  him  from  the  practice  of  his  profession,  except  at  interrals. 
He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1825,  and  was  in  that  body  almost  continually  until  elevated  to  the 
Presidential  chair.  He  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1835,  and  contin- 
ued in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  that  office  during  five  consecutive  sessions.  He  was  elected 
governor  of  Tennessee  in  18.39,  and  President  of  the  United  States  in  1844.  He  retired  to  his 
residence,  near  KnoxvUle,  Tennessee,  at  the  close  of  his  term,  in  1849,  and  died  there  in  June  of 
tlie  same  year.  ttt-h- 

'  James  Buchanan,  Secretarv  of  State;  Bobert;  J.  "Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Wilham 
L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  War;  George  Bancroft,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Cave  Johnson,  Postmaster- 
General  ;  and  John  Y.  Mason,  Attorney-General. 
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demanded  and  received  the  earliest  consideration.  On  the  last  day  of  his  offi- 
cial term,  President  Tyler  had  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Texan  Government, 
with  a  copy  of  the  joint  resolutions  of  the  American  Congress,'  in  favor  of  an- 
nexation. These  were  considered  by  a  convention  of  delegates,  called  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  State  Constitution  for  Texas.  That  body  approved  of  the 
measure,  by  resolution,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1845.     On  that  day  Texas  became 


one  of  the  States  of  our  Republic.  The  other  momentous  subject  (the  chiims 
of  Great  Britain  to  certain  portions  of  Oregon),  also  received  prompt  atten- 
tion. That  vast  territory,  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific, 
had  been,  for  some  time,  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  two  countries.''  In 
1818,  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  each  nation  should  equally  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  all  the  bays  and  harbors  on  the  coast,  for  ten  years.  This  agreement  was  re- 
newed in  1827,  for  an  indefinite  time,  with  the  stipulation,  that  either  party 
might  rescind  it  by  giving  the  other  party  twelve  months'  notice.     Such  notice 


'  The  communication  was  made  through  A.  J.  Donelson,  the  "  American"  candidate  for  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  1856,  who  was  our  Charge  d' Affaires  to  the  Texan  Government. 

"  Captain  Grey,  of  Boston,  entered  tlie  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  in  1792,  and  Captains 
Lewis  and  Clarke  explored  that  region,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  westward,  in  ISO-l-'S.  In  1811, 
the  late  J.  J.  Astor  estabUshed  a  trading  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  The  British 
doctrine,  always  practiced  by  them,  that  the  entrance  of  a  vessel  of  a  civilized  nation  into  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  gives  title,  by  the  right  of  discovery,  to  the  territory  watered  by  that  river  and 
its  tributaries,  clearly  gave  Oregon  to  51  degrees  40  minutes,  to  the  Upited  States,  for  the  dis- 
sovery  of  Captain  Grey,  in  1192,  was  not  disputed. 
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was  given  hy  the  United  States  in  184G,  and  the  boundary  was  then  fixed  by 
treaty,  made  at  Washington  city,  in  Juno  of  that  year.  Great  Britain  claimed 
the  whole  territory  to  54^  40'  north  latitude,  the  right  to  which  was  disputed 
by  the  United  States.  The  boundary  line  was  finally  fixed  at  latitude  49^; 
and  in  1848,  a  territorial  government  was  established.  In  March,  1853,  Ore- 
gon was  divided,  and  the  north3rn  portion  was  made  a  separate  domain,  by  the 
title  of  Washington  Territory. 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  as  had  been  predicted,  caused  an  immediate  rup- 
ture between  the  United  States  and  Mexico ;  for  the  latter  claimed  Texas  as  a 
part  of  its  territory,  notwithstanding  its  independence  had  been  acknowledged 
by  the  United  States,  England,  France,  and  other  governments.  Soon  after 
[March  6,  1845]  Congress  haJ  adopted  the  joint  resolution  for  the  admission 
of  that  State  into  the  Union,'  General  Almonte,  the  Mexican  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, formally  protested  against  that  measure,  and  demanded  his  passports. 
On  the  4th  of  June  following,  General  Herrera,  President  of  Mexico,  issued  a 
proclamation,  declaring  the  rights  of  Mexico,  and  his  determination  to  defend 
them — by  arms,  if  necessary.  But,  independent  of  the  act  complained  of,  there 
already  existed  a  cause  for  serious  disputes  between  the  United  States  and 
IMexico.^  Ever  since  the  establishment  of  republican  government  by  the  latter, 
in  1824,  it  had  been  an  unjust  and  injurious  neighbor.  Impoverished  by  civil 
wars,  its  authorities  did  not  hesitate  to  replenish  its  Treasury  by  plundering 
American  vessels  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  by  confiscating  the  property  of 
American  merchants  within  its  borders.  The  United  States  government 
remonstrated  in  vain,  until,  in  1831,  a  treaty  was  formed,  and  promises  of 
redress  were  made.  But  aggressions  continued ;  and  in  1840,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  American  property  which  had  been  appropriated  by  Mexicans,  was 
more  than  six  millions  of  dollars.  The  claim  for  this  amount  remained  unset- 
tled' when  the  annexation  of  Texas  occurred  [July  4,  1845],  and  peaceful 
relations  between  the  two  governments  were  suspended. 

The  President  being  fully  aware  of  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  Mexicans, 
ordered  [July]  General  Zachary  Taylor,*  then  in  command  of  troops  in  the 
South- West,  to  proceed  to  Texas,  and  take  a  position  as  near  the  Rio  Grande,' 
as  prudence  would  allow.  This  force,  about  fifteen  hundred  strong,  was  called 
the  "Army  of  Occupation,"  for  the  defense  of  Texas.  At  the  same  time,  a 
strong  squadron,  under  Commodore  Conner,  sailed  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to 
protect  American  interests  there.  General  Taylor  first  landed  on  the  25th  of 
July  on  St.  Joseph's  Island,"  and  then  embarked  for  Corpus  Christi,  a  Mexican 

'  Page  478.  "  Pronounced  May-hee-co  by  the  Spaniards. 

'  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  two  governments  to  adjust  these  claims,  met  in  1840.  The 
Mexican  commissioners  acknowledged  two  miUions  of  dollars,  and  no  more.  In  1843  the  whoK 
amount  was  acknowledged  by  Mexico,  and  the  payment  was  to  be  made  in  instalments  of  thrci- 
hundred  thousand  dollars  each.  Only  three  of  these  instalments  had  been  paid  in  1845,  and  the 
Mexican  government  refused  to  decide  whether  the  remainder  should  be  settled  or  not. 

*  Taylor's  actual  rank  in  the  army  list  was  only  that  of  Colonel,  He  had  been  made  a  Brig- 
adier-fieneral  by  lyrevet,  for  his  good  conduct  in  the  Florida  War  [page  468].  A  title  by  brevet  is 
only  honorary.     Taylor  held  the  titk  of  Brigadier-Gieneral,  but  received  only  the  pay  of  a  Colonel. 

'  (^rca^  or  Grand  river.     Also  called  Rio  Bravo  del  Korte — Brave  North  river. 

•  There  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  first  displayed  in  power  over  Texas  soil 
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village  beyond  the  Nueces,  and  near  its  mouth.  There  he  formed  a  camp 
[September,  1845],  and  remained  during  the  succeeding  autumn  and  winter 
It  was  during  the  gathering  of  this  storm  of  war  on  our  south-western  frontier, 
that  the  difficulties  with  Great  Britain,  concerning  Oregon,  occurred,  which  we 
have  already  considered. 

By  a  dispatch  dated  January  13, 1846,  the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  Gen- 
eral Taylor  to  advance  from  Corpus  Christi  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  opposite  the  Spanish  city  of  Matamoras,  because  Mexican  troops  were 
then  gathering  in  that  direction,  with  the  evident  intention  of  invading  Texas. 
This  was  disputed  territory  between  Texas  and  the  Mexican  province  of  Tamau' 
lipas ;  and  when,  on  the  25th  of  March,  he  encamped  at  Point  Isabel,  on  the  coast, 
about  twenty-eight  miles  from  Matamoras,  General  Taylor  was  warned  by  the 
Mexicans  that  he  was  upon  foreign  soil.  Regardless  of  menaces,  he  left  his  stores 
at  Point  Isabel,  under  Major  Monroe  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  with  the 
remainder  of  his  army  advanced  [March  28,  1846]  to  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
where  he  established  a  fortified  camp,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a  fort.' 

President  Herrera"s  desire  for  peace  with  the  United  States  made  him  un- 
popular, and  the  Mexican  people  elected  General  Paredes''  to  succeed  him. 
That  officer  immediately  dispatched  General  Ampudia'  with  a  large  force,  to 
Matamoras,  to  drive  the  Americans  beyond  the  Nueces.  Ampudia  arrived  on 
the  11th  of  April,  1846,  and  the  next  day  he  sent  a  letter  to  General  Taylor, 
demanding  his  withdrawal  within  twenty-four  hours.  Taylor  refused  compli- 
ance, and  continued  to  strengthen  his  camp.  Ampudia  hesitated ;  and  on  the 
24th  of  that  month  he  was  succeeded  in  command  by  the  more  energetic 
Arista,'  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  northern  division  of  the  army  of  Mexico, 
whose  reported  reinforcements  made  it  probable  that  some  decisive  action  would 
soon  take  place.  This  change  of  affairs  was  unfavorable  to  the  Americans,  and 
the  situation  of  the  "Army  of  Occupation"  was  now  becoming  very  critical. 
Parties  of  armed  Mexicans  had  got  between  Taylor  and  his  stores  at  Point 
Isabel,  and  had  cut  off  all  inter-communication.  Arista's  army  was  hourly 
gathering  strength ;  and  already  an  American  reconnoitering  party,  under 
Captain  Thornton,'  had  been  killed  or  captured  [April  24]  on  the  Texas  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande.     This  was  the  first  blood  shed  in 

T  HE     WAR     WITH     MEXICO. 

When  he  had  nearly  completed  the  fort  opposite  Matamoras,  General  Tay- 
lor hastened  [May  1],  with  his  army,  to  the  relief  of  Point  Isabel,  which  was 
menaced  by  a  large  Mexican  force"  collected  in  his  rear.     He  left  a  regiment 

'  It  was  named  Fort  Brown,  in  honor  of  Major  Browu,  the  officer  in  command  there.  It  was 
erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Mansfield,  and  was  large  enough  to  accommodate 
about  two  thousand  men.  '  Pronounced  Pa-ray-dheg. 

'  Pronounced  Am-poo-dhee-ah.  *  Pronounced  Ah-rees-tah. 

'  General  Taylor  liad  been  informed  that  a  body  of  Mexican  troops  were  crossing  the  Rio 
Grande,  above  his  encampment,  and  he  sent  Captain  Thornton,  with  sixty  dragoons,  to  reconnoitre. 
They  were  surprised  and  captured.  Sixteen  Americans  were  killed,  and  Captain  Thornton  escaped 
by  an  extraordinary  leap  of  his  horse. 

"  General  Taylor  was  apprised  of  this  force  of  fifteen  hundred  Mexicans,  by  Captain  Walker, 

31 
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of  infantry  and  two  companies  of  artillery,  under  Major  Brown  (in  whose 
honor,  as  we  have  just  observed,  the  fortification  was  named),  to  defend  the 
fort,  and  reached  Point  Isabel  the  same  day,  without  molestation.  This 
departure  produced  great  joy  in  Matamoras,  for  the  Mexicans  regarded  it  as  a 
cowardly  retreat.  Preparations  were  immediately  made  to  attack  Fort  Brown ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  May  [1846],  a  battery  at  Matamoras  opened 
a  heavy  cannonade  and  bombardment  upon  it,  while  quite  a  large  body  of 
troops  crossed  the  river,  to  attack  it  in  the  rear.  General  Taylor  had  left 
orders  that,  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  and  aid  being  required,  heavy  signal-guns 
should  be  fired  at  the  fort.  For  a  long  time  the  little  garrison  made  a  noble 
defense,  and  silenced  the  Mexican  battery ;  but  when,  finally,  the  enemy  gath- 
ered in  strength  in  the  rear,  and  commenced  planting  cannons,  and  the  heroic 
Major  Brown  was  mortally  wounded,"  the  signals  were  given  [May  6],  and 
Taylor  prepared  to  march  for  the  Rio  Grande.  He  left  Point  Isabel  on  the 
evening  of  the  7th,  with  a  little  more  than  two  thousand  men,  having  been 
reinforced  by  Texas  volunteers,  and  marines  from  the  American  fleet  then 
blockading  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  At  noon,  the  next  day  [May  8], 
they  discovered  a  Mexican  army,  under  Arista,  full  six  thousand  strong,  drawn 
up  in  battle  array  upon  a  portion  of  a  prairie  flanked  by  ponds  of  water,  and 
beautified  by  trees,  which  gave  it  the  name  of  Palo  Alto.  As  soon  as  his  men 
could  take  refreshments,  Taylor  formed  his  army,  and  pressed  forward  to  the 
attack.  For  five  hours  a  hot  contest  was  maintained,  when,  at  twilight,  the 
Mexicans  gave  way  and  fled,  and  victory,  thorough  and  complete,  was  with  the 
Americans.  It  had  been  an  afternoon  of  terrible  excitement  and  fatigue,  and 
when  the  firing  ceased,  the  victors  sank  exhausted  upon  the  ground.  They  had 
lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  fifty-three ;'  the  Mexicans  lost  about  six  hundred. 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  May,  the  deep  slumbers  of  the 
little  army  were  broken  by  a  summons  to  i-enew  the  march  for  Fort  Brown. 
They  saw  no  traces  of  the  enemy  until  toward  evening,  when  they  discovered 
them  strongly  posted  in  a  ravine,  called  Resaca  de  la  Palma,'  drawn  up  in 
battle  order.  A  shorter,  but  bloodier  conflict  than  that  at  Palo  Alto,  the  pre- 
vious day,  ensued,  and  again  the  Americans  were  victorious.  They  lost,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  one  hundred  and  ten ;  the  Mexican  loss  was  at  least  one 
thousand.     General  La  Vega'  and  a  hundred  men  were  made  prisoners,  and 

the  celebrated  Texas  Ranger,  who  had  been  employed  by  Major  Monroe  to  keep  open  a  communi- 
cation between  Point  Isabel  and  Taylor's  camp.  Walker  liad  fought  them  with  his  single  company, 
armed  with  revolving  pistols,  and  after  killing  thirty,  escaped,  and,  with  six  of  his  men,  reached 
Taylor's  camp. 

'  He  lost  a  leg  by  the  bursting  of  a  bomb-shell  [note  2,  page  296],  and  died  on  the  9th  of  May. 
He  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1788;  was  in  the  war  of  1812;  was  promoted  to  Major  in  1843; 
and  was  fifty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  died. 

'  Among  the  fatally  wounded  was  Captain  Page,  a  native  of  Maine,  who  died  on  the  12th  of 
July  following,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine  years.  AJso,  Major  Ringgold,  commander  of  the  Flying 
Artillery,  who  died  at  Point  Isabel,  four  days  afterward,  at  the  age  of  forty-sLx  years. 

°  Pronounced  Ray-sah-kah  day  la  Pal-mali,  or  Dry  River  of  P.ilms.  The  ravine  is  supposed  to 
be  the  bed  of  a  dried-up  stream.  The  spot  is  on  tlie  northerly  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  three 
miles  from  Matamoras.  In  this  engagement,  Taylor's  force  was  about  one  thousand  seven  hundred ; 
Arista  had  been  reinforced,  and  had  about  seven  thousand  men. 

*  Lay  Vay-goh.     He  was  a  brave  officer,  and  was  captured  by  Captain  May,  who,  rising  in  his 
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eight  pieces  of  caniion,  three  standards,  and  a  quantity  of  military  stores,  were 
captured.  The  Mexican  army  was  completely  broken  up.  Arista  saved  him- 
self by  solitary  flight,  and  made  his  way  alone  across  the  Rio  Grande.  After 
suflering  a  bombardment  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  hours,  the  garrison  at  Fort 
Brown  were  relieved,  and  the  terrified  Mexicans  were  trembling  for  the  safety 
of  Matamoras. 

When  intelligence  of  the  first  bloodshed,  in  the  attack  upon  Captain  Thorn- 
ton and  his  party,  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  critical  situa- 
tion of  the  little  Army  of  Occupation,  reached  New  Orleans,  and  spread  over 
the  land,  the  whole  country  was  aroused ;  and  before  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto 
and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  [May  8,  9]  were  known  in  the  States,  Congress  had 
declared  [May  11,  1846]  that,  "by  the  act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  a  state 
of  war  exists  between  that  government  and  the  United  States  ;"  authorized  the 
President  to  raise  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  and  appropriated  ten  millions  of 
dollars  [May  13]  toward  carrying  on  the  contest.  Within  two  days,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  General  Scott'  planned  [May  15]  a  campaign,  greater  in  the 
territorial  extent  of  its  proposed  operations,  than  any  recorded  in  history.  A 
fleet  was  to  sweep  around  Cape  Horn,  and  attack  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico ; 
an  "  Army  of  the  West"  was  to  gather  at  Fort  Leavenworth,^  invade  New 
Mexico,  and  co-operate  with  the  Pacific  fleet;  and  an  "Army  of  the  Center" 
was  to  rendezvous  in  the  heart  of  Texas,' to  invade  Old  Mexico  from  the  north. 
On  the  23d  of  the  same  month  [May],  the  Mexican  government  made  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  against  the  United  States. 

When  news  of  the  two  brilliant  victories  reached  the  States,  a  thrill  of  joy 
went  throughout  the  land,  and  bonfires,  illuminations,  orations,  and  the  thunder 
of  cannons,  were  seen  and  heard  in  all  the  great  cities.  In  the  mean  while, 
General  Taylor  was  in  Mexico,  preparing  for  other  brilliant  victories.*  He 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  drove  the  Mexican  troops  from  Matamoras,  and  took 
possession  of  that  town  on  the  18th  of  May.  There  he  remained  until  the  close 
of  August,  receiving  orders  from  government,  and  reinforcements,  and  prepar- 
ing to  march  into  the  interior.  The  first  division  of  his  army,  under  General 
Worth,'  moved  toward  Monterey"  on  the  20th.  Taylor,  with  the  remainder  (in 
all,  more  than  six  thousand  men),  followed  on  the  3d  of  September;  and  on 
the  I9th,  the  whole  army'  encamped  within  three  miles  of  the  doomed  city,  then 

stirrups,  shouted,  "Remember  your  regiment!  Men,  follow!"  and,  with  his  dragoons,  rushed  for- 
ward in  the  face  of  a  heavy  tire  from  a  battery,  captured  La  Vega,  kiUed  or  dispersed  the  gunners, 
and  took  possession  of  the  cannons.  '  Page  185. 

^  A  strong  United  States  post  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Great  Plains.     These  plains  extend  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

°  At  San  Antonia  de  Bexar,  the  center  of  Austin's  settlement  [note  5,  page  477],  south  of  tha 
Colorado  river. 

*  On  the  30th  of  May  he  was  rewarded  for  his  skill  and  bravery  by  a  commission  as  Major- 
General,  by  brevet.     See  note  4,  page  4S0. 

'  William  J.  Worth  was  born  in  Columbia  county,  New  York,  in  1794.  He  was  a  gallant  soldier 
during  the  War  of  1812-15;  was  retained  in  the  army,  and  for  his  gallantry  at  Monterey,  was 
made  a  Major-General  by  brevet,  and  received  the  gift  of  a  sword  from  Congress.  He  was  of  great 
service  during  the  whole  war  with  Mexico.     He  died  in  Texas  in  May,  1849. 

"  Pronounced  Mon-tar-ray.     It  is  the  capital  of  New  Leon. 

'  The  principal  officers  with  General  'Taylor,  at  this  time,  were  Generals  Worth,  Quitman. 
Twiggs,  Butler,  Henderson,  and  Hamer. 
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defended  by  General  Ampudia,'  with  more  than  nine  thousand  troops.  It  was 
a  strongly  built  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Sierra  Madre,  well  fortified  bv 
both  nature  and  art,  and  presented  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  march  of  th? 
victor  toward  the  interior.  But  having  secured  the  Saltillo  road,"  by  whic*! 
supplies  for  the  Mexicans  in  Monterey  were  to  be  obtained,  General  Tayloi 
commenced  a  siege  on  the  21st  of  September.  The  conflict  continued  almost 
four  days,  a  part  of  the  time  within  the  streets  of  the  city,  where  the  carnagD 
was  dreadful.  Amnudia  surrendered  the  town  and  garrison  on  the  fourth  day' 
[September  2-1],  and  leaving  General  Worth  in  command  there.  General  Tay' 
lor  encamped  at  Walnut  Springs,  three  miles  distant,  and  awaited  further 
orders  from  his  government.* 

When  Congress  made  the  declaration  of  war,  and  authorized  the  raising  of 
an  army  from  the  great  body  of  the  people.  General  Wool°  was  commissioned 
to  muster  and  prepare  for  service,  the  gathering  volunteers.  He  performed 
this  duty  so  promptly,  that  by  the  middle  of  July,  twelve  thousand  of  them 
had  been  inspected,  and  mustered  into  service.  Nine  thousand  of  them  were 
sent  to  the  Rio  Grande,  to  reinforce  General  Taylor,  and  the  remainder 
repaired  to  Bexar,'  in  Texas,  where  they  were  disciplined  by  General  Wool,  in 
person,  preparatory  to  marching  into  the  province  of  Chihuahua,'  in  the  heart 
of  Mexico.  Wool  went  up  the  Rio  Grande  with  about  tlirce  thousand  men, 
crossed  the  river  at  Presidio,  and  on  the  last  day  of  October,  reached  Monclova, 
seventy  miles  north-west  from  Monterey.  His  kindness  to  the  people  won  their 
confidence  and  esteem,  and  lie  was  regarded  as  a  friend.  There  he  was  informed 
of  the  capture  of  Monterey,  and  guided  by  the  advice  of  General  Taylor,  he 
abandoned  the  project  of  penetrating  Chihuahua,  and  marched  to  the  fertile  dis- 
trict of  Parras,  in  Coahuila,  where  he  obtained  ample  supplies  for  his  own  and 
Taylor's  forces. 

The  armistice'  at  Monterey  ceased  on  the  13th  of  November,  by  order  of 
the  United  States  government.  General  Worth,  with  nine  hundred  men,  took 
possession  of  Saltillo  [November  15,  1846],  the  capital  of  Coahuila,"  and  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  leaving  General  Butler  in  command  at  Monterey,  marched  for 
Victoria,  the  capital  of  Tamaulipas,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  Tampico, 

'  Page  481. 

''  This  road  passed  through  the  mountains  along  the  San  Juan  river,  and  is  the  only  commu- 
nication between  Monterey  and  the  fertile  provinces  of  Coahuila  and  Durango.  The  command  of 
this  road  was  obtained  after  a  severe  contest  with  Mexican  cavalry,  on  the  20th  of  May,  bj-  a  party 
under  General  Worth. 

^  The  Mexican  soldiers  were  permitted  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war;  and,  being  short 
of  provisions,  and  assured  that  Santa  Anna,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Mexicans,  desired  peace,  Gen- 
eral Taylor  agreed  to  a  cessation  uf  hostilities  for  eight  weeks,  if  permitted  by  his  government. 

'  The  Americans  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  five  Imndred  and  sixty-one.  The 
number  lost  by  the  Mexicans  was  never  ascertained,  but  it  was  supposed  tr>  be  more  than  one 
thousand. 

'  John  Ellis  Wool  is  a  native  of  New  York.  He  entered  the  army  in  1812,  and  soon  rose  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  for  gallant  conduct  on  Queenstown  Heights  [page  413].  He  was 
bre%'eted  brigadier  in  1826,  and  for  gallant  conduct  at  Buena  Vista,  in  1847.  was  breveted  Major- 
General.  He  took  an  active  part  for  liis  countiy  in  the  late  Civil  War,  and,  in  1862,  was 
eppointed  full  Major-General.       He  died  Nov.  10,  1869. 

'  Austin's  settlement.     See  note  5.  page  477.  '  Pronounced  Chee-wah-wah. 

'  The  agreement  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  is  so  called.         "  Pronounced  Co-ah-weel-al.. 
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on  the  coast.  That  place  had  already  suiTendered'  [November  14],  and  being 
informed  that  Santa  Anna  was  collecting  a  larfje  force  at  San  Luis  Potosi,^  he 

DO  ' 

returned  to  Monterey,  to  reinforce  General  Worth,  if  necessary.  Worth  was 
joined  by  Wool's  division,  near  Saltillo,  on  the  20th  of  December,  and  Taylor 
again  advanced  and  took  possession  of  Victoria,  on  the  29th. 

And  now  the  conquering  Taylor  was  compelled  to  endure  a  severe  trial  of 
his  temper  and  patriotism.  General  Scott^  had  arrived 
before  Vera  Cruz  [January,  1847],  for  the  purpose  of 
iavading  Mexico  from  that  point,  and  being  the  senior 
officer,  took  the  supreme  command.  Just  as  Taylor 
was  preparing  for  a  vigorous  winter  campaign,  he  re- 
ceived an  order  from  General  Scott,  to  send  him  a 
large  portion  of  his  best  officers  and  troops  to  assist 
against  Vera  Cruz,  and  to  act  thereafter  only  on  the 
defensive.*  Tiylor  was  deeply  mortified,  but,  like  a 
true  soldier,  instantly  obeyed,  and  he  and  General 
Wool  were  left  with  an  aggregate  force  of  only  about 

J  /       ^       A  \  T        1  ^  .  GENERAL   SCOTT. 

nv3  tnousancl  men  (only  live  hundred  regulars)  tj  op- 

))0se  an  army  of  twenty  thousand,  now  gathering  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  under 
Santa  Anna.  They  united  their  forces  at  Agua  Nueva,*  twenty  miles  south 
from  Saltillo,  on  the  San  Luis  road,  early  in  Feljruary  [Feb.  4,  184T],  and 
weak  as  he  was,  Taylor  determined  to  fight  the  Mexicans,  who  were  now  ad- 
vancing upon  him.  The  opportunity  was  not  long  delayed.  The  Americans 
fell  back  [Feb.  21]  to  Buena  Vista,"  within  eleven  miles  of  Saltillo,  and  there, 
in  a  narrow  defile  in  the  mountains,  encamped  in  battle  order.  At  about  noon 
the  next  day  [Feb.  22] — the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Washington — the  Mex- 
ican army  approached  within  two  miles  of  them  ;  and  Santa  Anna  assuring 
Taylor  that  he  was  surrounded  by  twenty  thousand  troops,  and  could  not 
escape,  ordered  him  to  surrender  within  an  hour.  Taylor  politely  refused  the 
request,  and  both  armies  prepared  for  battle.'     There  was  some  sku-mising  dur- 

Commodore  Connor,  who  commanded  the  "  Home  Squadron"  in  the  Gulf)  captured  Tampico. 
Tobasco  and  Tuspan  were  captured  by  Commodore  Perry  [page  512],  in  October  following. 

'  Santa  Anna  was  elected  provisional  President  of  Mexico,  in  December,  and  in  violation  of  his 
peace  promises  to  Commodore  Connor,  he  immediately  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army. 

'  Winfleld  Scott  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1786.  He  was  admitted  to  law  practice  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years.  He  joined  the  army  in  1808,  was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  1812,  and  passed 
through  the  war  that  ensued,  with  great  honor  to  himself  and  his  country.  He  was  breveted 
major-general  in  1814,  and  was  made  general-in-chief  of  the  army  in  1841.  His  successes  in  Mex- 
ico greatly  added  to  his  laurels.  On  the  1 5th  of  Feljruary,  1855,  he  was  commissioned  a  Lieu- 
tenant-General.  Owing  to  infirmities,  he  retired  from  active  duty  in  the  autumn  of  ISGl.  He 
died  at  West  Point,  May  29,  1866,  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  the  age. 

*  The  necessity  for  this  order  was  as  painful  to  General  Scott  as  it  was  mortifying  to  General 
Taylor.  Before  leaving  Washington,  Scott  wrote  a  long  private  letter  to  Taylor,  apprising  him  of 
this  necessity,  expressing  his  sincere  regrets,  and  speaking  in  highest  praise  of  the  victories  already 
achieved  in  Mexico,  '  Pronounced  Ag-wah  New-vah,  or  New  Water. 

'  Pronounced  Bwe-naw  Yes-tah — Pleasant  View.  This  was  the  name  of  a  hacienda  (planta- 
tion) at  Angostura. 

'  Santa  Anna  wrote  as  follows : 

"Camp  at  Ex'Catada,  February  22i1, 1S4T. 
"  God  and  Liberty  \ — ^Tou  are  surrounded  by  twenty  thousand  men,  and  can  not,  in  any 
human  probability,  avoid  suffering  a  rout,  and  being  cut  to  pieces  with  your  troops ;  but  as  you  de- 
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jng  the  afternoon,  when  the  battle-cry  of  the  Americans  was,  "The  Memory 
of  Washington!'''  Early  the  following  morning  [Feb.  23]  a  terrible  conflict 
commenced.  It  was  desperate  and  bloody,  and  continued  until  sunset.  Sev- 
eral times  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Mexicans  appeared  about  to  crush 
the  little  band  of  Americans ;  and  finally  Santa  Anna  made  a  desperate  assault' 
upon  the  American  center,  commanded  by  Taylor  in  person.  It  stood  like  a 
rock  before  a  billow  ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  artillery  of  Bragg,  AVash- 
ington,  and  Sherman,  the'  martial  wave  was  rolled  back,  the  Mexicans  fled  in 
confusion,  and  the  Americans  were  masters  of  the  bloody  field.  During  the 
night  succeeding  the  conflict,  the  IMexicans  all  withdrew,  leaving  their  dead 

and  wounded  behind  them."  The  invaders 
were  now  in  possession  of  all  the  northern 
Mexican  provinces,  and  Scott  was  prepar- 
ing to  storm  Vera  Cruz^  and  march  to  the 
capital.'  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
General  Taylor  left  Wool  in  command 
[Sept.,  1847J.  and  returned  home,  every- 
where receivinsj  tokens  of  the  highest  re- 
gard  from  his  countrymen.  Let  us  now 
consider  other  operations  of  the  war  during  this  period. 

The  command  of  the  "  Army  ;'  the  "West"'  was  given  to  General  Kearney," 
with  instructions  to  conquer  New  Llexico  and  California.  He  left  Fort  Leaven- 
worth in  June,  and  after  a  journey  of  nine  hundred  miles  over  the  Great  Plains 
and  among  the  mountain  ranges,  he  arrived  at  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  New 
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serve  consideration  nnd  particular  esteem,  I  wish  to  save  you  from  such  a  catastrophe,  and  for'that 
purpose  gi\e  you  this  notice,  in  order  that  3'ou  may  surrender  at  discretion,  under  the  assurance 
that  you  will  be  treated  with  the  consideration  belonging  to  the  Mexican  character;  to  which  end 
you  will  be  granted  an  hour's  time  to  make  up  your  mind,  to  commence  from  the  moment  that  my 
flag  of  truce  arrives  In  your  camp.     With  this  view,  I  assure  you  of  my  particular  consideration. 

"  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna. 
"To  General  Z.  Taylor,  Commanding  the  Forces  of  the  U.  S." 

General  Taylor  did  not  take  tho  allotted  time  to  make  up  his  mind,  but  instantly  sat  down  and 
wrote  the  following  reply : 

"Head-quartkrs,  AitMT  OF  OCCUPATION,  Neat  Buena  Vista,  Feb.  22ii,  1S47. 
"  Sir:   In  reply  to  your  note  of  this  date,  summoning  mo  to  surrender  my  ti'rces  at  discre- 
tion, I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  decline  acceding  to  your  request.    With  high  respect.  I  am,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  Z.  T.avlok,  Major-General  U.  S.  Army." 

'  To  deceive  the  Americans,  Santa  Anna  resorted  to  the  contemptible  trick  of  sending  out  a 
flag  in  token  of  surrender,  at  tiie  moment  of  making  the  a.-isault,  hoping  thereby  to  cause  his 
enemy  to  be  less  vigilant.  Taylor  was  too  well  acquainted  with  Mexican  treachery  to  be  de- 
ceived. 

^  The  Americans  lost  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  killed,  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  wounded, 
and  twenty-three  missing.  Tlie  Mexicans  lost  almost  two  thousand.  They  left  five  hundred  of 
their  comrades  dead  on  the  field.  Among  the  Americans  slain  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clay,  son  of 
the  distinguished  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky.     Page  600.  3  Page  489. 

*  On  the  day  of  the  battle  at  Buena  Vista,  General  Minon,  with  eight  hundred  cavalry,  was 
driven  from  Saltillo  by  Captain  Webster  and  a  small  party  of  Americans.  On  the  26tli  of  February. 
Colonels  ilorgan  and  Irvin  defeated  a  party  at  Agua  Frio  ;  and  on  the  7tli  of  March,  Major  Gid- 
dinsrs  was  victorious  at  Ceralvo.  '  Page  483. 

°  Stephen  W.  Kearney  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  a  gallant  soldier  in  the  War  of 
1S12-15.  He  was  breveted  a  Brigadier  in  184G,  and  Major-General  in  December  the  same  year,  for 
prillant  conduct  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  died  at  Vera  Cruz,  in  October,  1848,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
four  years. 
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Mexico,  on  the  18th  of  August.  He  met  with  no  resistance  ;'  and  having  taken 
peaceable  possession  of  the  co:intry,  and  constituted  Charles  Bent  its  governor, 
he  marched  toward  California.  He  soon  met  an  express  from  Commodore  Stock- 
ton" and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fremont,  informing  him  that  the  conquest  of  Cali- 
fornia had  already  been  achieved. 

Fremont  had  been  sent  with  a  party  of  about  sixty  men  to  explore  portions 
of  New  Mexico  and  California.  When  he  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey, 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  he  was  opposed  by  a  jMexican  force  under  General  Castro. 
Fremont  aroused  all  the  American  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  San  I'rancisco 
Bay,  captured  a  Mexican  post  and  garrison,  and  nine  cannons,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  muskete,  at  Sonoma  Pass  [June  15,  1846],  and  then  advanced  to 
Sonoma,  and  defeated  Castro  and  his  troops.  The  Mexican  authorities  were 
efL'Ctually  driven  out  of  that  region  of  the  country ;  and  on  the  5th  of  July, 
the  American  Californians  declared  themselves  independent,  and  placed  Fre- 
mont at  tlie  head  of  their  affairs.  Two  day.s  nfterward,  Commodore  Sloat, 
then  in  command  of  the  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  bomb;irded  and  captured  Mon- 
terej- ;  and  on  the  9th,  Commodore  Montgomery  took  j>ossession  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Commodore  Stockton  arrived  on  the  15th,  and  with  Colonel  Fremont, 
took  possession  of  the  city  of  Los  Angelos  on  the  17th  of  August.  On  receiv- 
ing this  information,  Kearney  sent  the  main  body  of  his  troops  to  Santa  Fo, 
and  with  one  hundred  men  he  pushed  forward  to  Los  Angelos,  near  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  he  met  [Dec.  27. 1846]  Stockton  and  Fremont.  In  company  with 
these  oifi^ers,  he  shared  in  the  honors  of  the  final  important  events  [.Jan.  8, 
1847],  which  completed  the  conquest  and  pacification  of  California.  Fremont, 
the  real  liberator  of  that  country,  claimed  the  right  to  be  governor,  and  was 
supported  by  Stockton  and  the  people  ;  but  Kearney,  his  superior  officer,  would 
not  acquiesce.  Fremont  refused  to  obey  him ;  and  Kearney  departed,  sailed 
to  Monterey,  and  there,  in  conjunction  with  Commodore  Shubrick,  he  assumed 
the  office  of  governor,  and  proclaimed  [Feb.  8,  1847]  the  annexation  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  United  States.  Fremont  was  ordered  home  to  be  tried  for  dis- 
obeilience  of  orders.  He  was  deprived  of  his  commission  ;  but  the  President, 
valuing  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  ofiicers  in  the  army,  offered  it  to  him  again. 
Fremont  refused  it,  and  went  again  to  the  wilderness  and  engaged  in  explor- 
ation. 


'  The  governor  and  four  thousand  Mexicans  troops  fled  at  his  approacli,  and  the  people,  num- 
bering about  six  thousand,  quietly  subniitteA 

'  Robert  F.  Stockton  is  a  son  of  one  of  the  New  Jersey  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. He  entered  the  navy  in  1811,  and  was  appointed  commodore  in  1S3S.  He  left  the  navy  in 
Jfay,  1850,  and  was  afterwards  a  member  of  tlie  United  States  Senate  from  New  Jersey. 

'  John  Charles  Fremont  was  born  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  January,  1813.  His  father  was  a 
Frenchman ;  liis  mother  a  native  of  Virginia.  He  was  born  while  his  parents  were  on  a  journey, 
and  his  infancy  was  spent  among  tlie  wilds  of  the  south-west.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  conmienced 
the  study  of  law,  b)it  was  soon  afterward  placed  in  a  good  school  for  the  enlargement  of  his  educa- 
tion. He  was  very  successful ;  anil  after  leaving  school  became  a  teacher  in  Charleston,  and  then 
instructor  in  mathematics  on  board  a  sloop-of-war.  As  a  civil  engineer,  he  had  few  equals,  and  in 
this  capacity  he  made  many  explorations,  in  the  service  of  private  individuals  and  the  government, 
as  lieutenant.  His  several  explorations  are  among  the  wonders  of  the  age.  In  1846.  the  citizens 
of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  presented  him  with  an  elegant  sword,  in  a  gold  scabbard,  as  a  testi- 
monial of  tlieir  appreciation  of  his  great  services  to  the  country  ;  and  in  1850,  the  Khig  of  Prussia, 
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Other  stirring  events  were  occurring  in  the  same  direction  at  this  time. 
While  Kearney  was  on  his  way  to  California,  Colonel  Doniphan,  by  his  com- 
mand, was  engaged,  with  a  thousand  Missouri  volunteers,  in  forcing  the  Nav- 
ajo Indians  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace.  This  was  accomiilished  on  the  22d  of 
November,  1846,  and  then  Doniphan  marched  toward  Cliibuahua,  to  join  Gen- 
eral Wool.     At  Braced,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  they  met  a  large 


Mexican  force  on  the  22d  of  December,  under  General  Ponce  de  Leon.  He 
sent  a  black  flag  to  Doniphan,  with  the  message,  "  We  will  neither  ask  nor  give 
quarter."  The  Mexicans  then  advanced  and  fired  three  rounds.  The  Mis- 
sourians  fell  upon  their  faces,  and  the  enemy,  supposing  them  to  be  all  slain, 
rushed  forward  for  plunder.  The  Americans  suddenly  arose,  and  delivering  a 
deadly  fire  from  their  rifles,  killed  two  hundred  Mexicans,  and  dispersed  the 
remtiindcr  in  great  confusion.  Doniphan  then  pressed  forward,  and  when 
within  eighteen  miles  of  the  capital  of  Chihuahua,  he  was  confronted  [Feb.  28, 
1847J  by  four  thousand  Mexicans.  These  he  completely  routed,'  and  then 
pressing  forward  to  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  he  entered  it  in  triumph,  raised  the 


sent  him  tlie  gr.nnd  golden  medal  slnick  for  those  who  have  made  essential  progress  in  science 
III  1851,  lie  was  elected  tWe  flr.st  United  .States  senator  lor  California;  and,  in  June,  185G,  he  was 
nominated  for  the  office  (f  President  of  tlie  United  States.  He  .served  as  Major-General  in  the 
National  army  during  a  portion  of  the  late  Civil  Wc.-.  He  has  since  been  Governor  of  Arizona. 
'  The  Americans  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  only  eighteoH  men  •  the  Mexicans  lost  about  sir 
hundred. 
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flag  of  the  United  States  upon  its  citadel,  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  forty 
thousand  [March  2],  and  took  possession  of  the  province  in  the  name  of  his  gov- 
ernment. After  resting  six  weeks  he  marched  to  Saltillo  [May  22],  where 
General  Wool  was  encamped.  From  thence  he  returned  to  New  Orleans,  hav- 
ing made  a  perilous  march  from  the  Mississippi,  of  about  five  thousand  miles. 
The  conquest  of  all  Northern  Me.xico,'  with  California,  was  now  complete,  and 
General  Scott  was  on  his  march  for  the  great  capital.     Let  us  now  consider 

GENERAL    SCOTT'S    INVASION    OF    MEXICO. 

The  Me.xican  authorities  having  scorned  overtures  for  peace  made  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  it  was  determined  to 
conquer  the  whole  country.  For  that  purpose  General  Scott  was  directed  to 
collect  an  army,  capture  Vera  Cruz,^  and  march  to  the  Mexican  capital.  His 
rendezvous  was  at  Lobos  Island,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  north 
from  Vera  C'-uz ;  and  on  the  9th  of  March,  1847,  he  landed  near  the  latter  with 
an  army  of  about  thi-rteen  thousand  men,  borne  thither  by  a  powerful  squadron 
commanded  by  Commodore  Connor.'  He  invested  the  city  on  the  loth ;  and 
five  days  afterward  [March  18],  having  every  thing  ready  for  an  attack,"  he 
summoned  the  town  and  fortress,  for  the  last  time,  to  surrender  A  refusal 
was  the  signal  for  opening  a  general  cannon- 
ade, and  bombardment  from  his  batteries  and 
tlie  fleet.  The  siege  continued  until  the  27th, 
when  the  city,  the  strong  castle  of  San  Juan 
d'Ulloa,  with  five  thousand  prisoners,  and 
five  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  were  surren- 
dered to  the  Americans.  The  latter  had  only 
forty  men  killed,  and  about  the  same  number 
wounded.  At  least  a  thousand  Mexicans 
were  killed,  and  a  great  number  were  maimed. 
It  is  estimated  that  during  this  siege,  not  less  than  six  thousand  seven  hundred 
shots  and  shells  were  thrown  by  the  American  batteries,  weighing,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, more  than  forty  thousand  pounds. 

Two  days  after  the  siege  [Jlarch  29,  1847],  General  Scott  took  possession 
of  Vera  Cruz,  and  on  the  8th  of  April,  the  advanced  force  of  his  army,  under 
General  Twiggs,  commenced  their  march  for  the  interior  by  way  of  Jalapa." 
Santa  Anna  had  advanced,  with  twelve  thousand  men,  to  Cerro  Gordo,  a  diffi- 


INTHE.N'CIIJIKNTS   AT   VERA  CRUZ. 


'  Some  conspiracies  in  New  Mexico  against  the  new  frovernment,  ripened  into  revolt,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1847.  Goveruor  Bent  and  otliers  were  murdered  at  Fernando  do  Taos  on  the  19th,  and  mas- 
sacres occurred  in  otlier  quarters.  On  tlie  23d,  Colonel  Price,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
marched  against  and  defeated  the  insurgents  at  Canada,  and  finally  dispersed  them  at  the  mountain 
gorge  called  the  Pass  of  Eiiibudo. 

■'  This  city  was  considered  the  key  to  the  country.  On  an  island  opposite  was  a  very  strong 
fortress  called  the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa  [pronounced  San-whan-dah-oo-loo-ah],  always  cele- 
brated for  its  great  strength,  and  considered  impregnable  by  the  Mexicans. 

=  Page  480. 

'  The  engineering  operations  were  performed  very  skillfully  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Tot- 
ten,  an  officer  of  the  War  of  1812.  For  his  bravery  at  Vera  Cruz,  he  was  made  Brigadier-General, 
bv  brevet.     He  died  at  Washington  City,  April  22,  1864.  '  Pronounced  ilah-iiili-pah. 
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cult  mountain  pass  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Cordilleras.  He  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  had  manj  pieces  of  cannon  well  placed  for  defense. 
Scott  had  followed  Twiggs  with  the  main  body.  He  had  left  a  strong  garrison 
at  Vera  Cruz,  and  his  whole  army  now  numbered  about  eight  thousand  five 
hundred  men.  Having  skillfully  arranged  his  plans,  he  attacked  the  enemy  on 
the  18th  of  April.  The  assault  was  successful.  More  than  a  thousand  Mex- 
icans were  killed  or  wounded,  and  three  thousand  were  made  prisoners.  Hav- 
ing neither  men  to  guarrt.  nor  food  to  sustain  the  prisoners,  General  Scott  dis- 
missed them  on  parole. '  The  boastful  Santa  Anna  narrowly  escaped  capture  by 
fleeing  upon  a  mule  taken  from  his  carriage."  The  Americans  lost,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  four  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

The  victors  entered  Jalapa  on  the  19th  of  April ;  and  on  the  22d,  General 
Worth  unfurled  the  stars  and  stripes  upon  the  castle  of  Perote,  on  the  summit 
of  the  eastern  Cordilleras,  fifty  miles  from  Jalapa.  This  was  considered  the 
strongest  fortress  in  Jlexico  next  to  Vera  Cruz,  yet  it  was  surrendered  without 
resistance.  Among  the  spoils  were  fifty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  mortars, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  munitions  of  war.  Onward  the  victorious  army 
marched ;  and  on  the  ISth  of  May  [1847]  it  entered  the  ancient  walled  and 
fortified  city  of  Puebla,"  without  opposition  from  the  eighty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants within.  Here  the  Americans  rested,  after  a  series  of  victories  almost  un- 
paralleled. Within  two  months,  an  army  averaging  only  about  ten  thousand 
men,  had  taken  some  of  the  strongest  fortresses  on  this  continent,  made  ten 
thousand  prisoners,  and  captured  seven  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  ten  thou- 
sand stiind  of  arms,  and  thirty  thousand  shells  and  cannon-balls.  Yet  greater 
conquests  awaited  them. 

General  Scott  remained  at  Puebla  until  August,'  when,  being  reinforced  by 
fresh  troops,  sent  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz,  he  resumed  his  march  toward  the  cap- 
ital, with  more  than  ten  thousand  men. 


KUUTt    OF    THE    U.    S.    AKMY    FKOM    VtHA    CltUZ    TU   Slt-XlCU. 


leavincr  a  large  number  sick  in  the  bos- 
pital.''  Their  route  was  through  a 
beautiful  region,  well  watered,  and 
clothed  with  the  richest  verdure,  and 
then  up  the  slopes  of  the  great  Cordil- 
leras. From  their  lofty  summits,  and 
almost  from  the  same  spot  where  Cortez  and  his  followers  stood  amazed  more 

'  Note  6,  page  311. 

'  Before  the  battle,  Santa  Anna  said.  "  I  will  die  fifiliting  rather  than  the  Americans  shall 
proudly  tread  the  imperial  city  of  Azteca."  So  precipitate  was  his  flight  that  he  left  all  his  papers 
behind  him,  and  his  wooden  leg.  He  had  been  so  severely  wounded  in  his  leg,  while  defending 
Vera  Cruz  against  the  French,  in  1838,  that  amputation  became  neeessar}-,  and  a  wooden  one  was 
substituted.  '  Pronounced  Pweb-Iah. 

*  Diu-ing  this  long  halt  of  the  American  army,  the  government  of  the  United  States  made  un- 
availing efforts  to  negotiate  for  peace.  The  Mexican  autliorities  reftised  the  olive  branch,  and 
boasted  of  their  patriotism,  valor,  and  strength,  whUe  losing  post  after  post,  in  their  retreat  toward 
the  capital. 

'  At  one  time  there  were  eighteen  hundred  men  sick  at  Puebla ;  and  at  Perote  seven  hundred 
died  during  the  summer,  notwithstanding  the  situations  of  these  places,  on  lofty  table-lands,  were 
considered  exceedingly  healthful. 
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than  three  centuries  before,"  Scott  and  his  army  looked  down  [August  10,  1847] 
upon  that  glorious  panorama  of  intervales,  lakes,  cities,  and  villages,  in  the 
great  valley  of  Mexico — the  capital  of  the  Aztec  Empire'— the  seat  of  "  the 
Halls  of  the  Montezumas.'" 

General  Twiggs'  cautiously  led  the  advance  of  the  American  army  toward 
the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  11th  of  August,  and  encamped  at  St.  Augustine,  on 
the  Acapulco  road,  eight  miles  south  of  the  capital.  Before  him  lay  the  strong 
fortress  of  San  (or  St.)  Antonio,  and  close  on  his  right  were  the  heights  of 
Churubusco,  crowned  with  embattled  walls  covered  with  cannons,  and  to  be 
reached  in  front  only  by  a  dangerous  causeway.  Close  by  was  the  fortified 
camp  of  Contreras,  containing  six  thousand  Mexicans,  under  General  Valencia ; 
and  between  it  and  the  city  was  Santa  Anna,  and  twelve  thousand  men,  held  in 
reserve.  Such  was  the  general  position  of  the  belligerents  when,  a  little  after 
midnight  on  the  20th  of  August  [1847],  General  Smith'  marched  to  the  attack 
of  the  camp  at  Contreras.  The  battle  opened  at  sunrise.  It  was  sanguinary, 
but  brief,  and  the  Americans  were  victorious.  Eighty  oflBcers  and  three  thou- 
sand private  soldiers  were  made  prisoners ;  and  the  chief  trophies  were  thirty- 
three  pieces  of  artillery.  In  the  mean  while,  Generals  Pierce"  and  Shields,' 
with  a  small  force,  kept  Santa  Anna's  powerful  reserve  at  bay. 

General  Scott  now  directed  a  similar  movement 
against  Cherubusco.  Santa  Anna  advanced ;  and  the 
whole  region  became  a  battle-field,  under  the  eye  and 
control  of  the  American  commander-in-chief  The 
invaders  dealt  blow  after  blow  successfully.  Antonio 
yielded,  Churubusco  was  taken,  and  Santa  Anna  aban- 
doned the  field  and  fled  to  the  capital.  It  was  a 
memorable  day  in  Mexico.  An  army,  thirty  thou- 
sand strong,  had  been  broken  up  by  another  less  than 
one  third  its  strength  in  numbers ;  and  at  almost 
every  step  the  Americans  were  successful.  Full  four 
thousand  of  the  Mexicans  were  killed  or  wounded, 
three  thousand  were  made  prisoners,  and  thirty  seven 
pieces  of  cannon  were  taken,  all  in  one  day.  The 
Americans  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  almost  eleven 
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'  Page  43. 

'  According  to  the  faint  glimmerings  of  ancient  Mexican  history  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
the  Aztecs,  who  occupied  that  country  when  it  first  became  Icnown  to  Europeans  [page  43],  came 
from  the  Nortli,  and  were  more  retined  thau  any  otlier  tribes,  which,  from  time  to  time,  had  held 
possession  of  the  country.  They  built  a  city  within  the  borders  of  Lake  Tezcuco,  and  named  it 
ilexico,  in  honor  oi  Mixitli,  their  god  of  war.  Wliere  the  present  great  cathedral  stands,  they  had 
erected  an  immense  temple,  dedicated  to  the  sun,  and  there  offered  human  sacrifices.  It  is  related, 
that  at  its  consecration,  almost  sixty  thousand  human  beings  were  sacrificed.  The  temple  was  built 
about  the  year  1480,  by  the  predecessor  of  Montezuma,  the  emperor  found  by  Cortez. 

'  This  expression,  referring  to  the  remaiBS  of  the  palace  of  Montezuma  in  Mexico,  was  often 
used  during  the  war. 

'  David  E.  Twiggs  was  born  in  Georgia,  in  1700.  He  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  was 
'etained  in  the  army.  He  was  breveted  a  Major-General  after  the  battle  of  Monterey,  in  Mexico. 
He  deserted  his  9ag,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  army  in  1861.     Died  September  15,  1862. 

■■  General  Persifer  F.  Smith,  of  Louisiana.  °  Page  514. 

'  General  James  Shields,  of  Illinois,  afterward  a  representative  of  that  State  in  the  Senate  of 
.he  United  States. 
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hundred.  They  might  now  have  entered  the  city  of  Mexico  in  triumph,  but 
General  Scott  preferred  to  bear  the  olive  branch,  rather  than  the  palm.  As  he 
advanced  to  Tacubaya,  [August  21],  within  three  miles  of  the  city,  a  flag  came 
from  Santa  Anna  to  ask  for  an  armistice,  preparatory  to  negotiations  for  peace." 
It  was  granted,  and  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  who  had  been  appointed,  by  the  United 
States  government,  a  commissioner  to  treat  for  peace,  went  into  the  capital 
[August  24]  for  the  purpose.  Scott  made  the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  at 
Tacubaya,  his  head-quarters,  and  there  anxiously  awaited  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference, until  the  5th  of  September,  when  Mr.  Trist  returned,  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  his  propositions  were  not  only  spurned  with  scorn,  but  that  Santa 
Anna  had  violated  the  armistice  by  strengthening  the  defenses  of  the  city. 
Disgusted  with  the  continual  treachery  of  his  foe,  Scott  declared  the  armistice 
at  an  end,  on  the  7th  of  September,  and  prepared  to  storm  the  capital. 

The  first  demonstration  against  the  city  was  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of 
September,  when  less  than  four  thousand  Americans  attacked  fourteen  thousand 
Mexicans,  under  Santa  Anna,  at  El  3IoUnos  del  Reij  (the  King's  ISIills)  near 
Chepultepec.  They  were  at  first  repulsed,  with  great  slaughter  ;  but  returning 
to  the  attack,  they  fought  desperately  for  an  hour,  and  drove  the  Mexicans  from 
their  position.  Both  parties  suSered  dreadfully.  The  Mexicans  left  almost  a 
thousand  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  Americans  lost  about  eight  hundred.  And 
now  the  proud  Chepultepec  was  doomed.  It  was  a  lofty  hill,  strongly  fortified, 
and  the  seat  of  the  military  school  of  Mexico.  It  was  the  last  place  to  be 
defended  outside  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  Scott  erected  four  heavy  batteries  to 
bear  upon  it,  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  September ;  and  the  next  day  [Sep- 
tember 12,  1847],  a  heavy  cannonade  and  bombardment  commenced.  On  the 
13th,  the  assailants  commenced  a  furious  charge,  routed  the  enemy,  with  great 
slaughter,  and  unfurled  the  American  flag  over  the  shattered  castle  of  Chepul- 
tepec. The  Mexicans  fled  to  the  city  along  an  aqueduct,  pursued  by  General 
Quitman"  to  its  very  gates.  That  night,  Santa  Anna  and  his  army,  with  the 
oflicers  of  government,  fled  from  the  doomed  capital :  and  at  four  o'clock  the 
following  morning  [September  14],  a  deputation  from  the  city  authorities 
waited  upon  General  Scott,  and  begged  him  to  spare  the  town  and  treat  for 
peace.  He  would  make  no  terms,  but  ordered  Generals  Worth  and  Quitman^ 
to  move  forward,  and  plant  the  stripes  and  stars  upon  the  National  Palace. 
The  victorious  generals  entered  at  ten  o'clock,  and  on  the  Grand  P!aza,*  took 
formal  possession  of  the  Mexican  Empire.  Order  soon  reigned  in  tlis  capital. 
Santa  Anna  made  some  feeble  efforts  to  regain  lost  power,  and  failed.  He 
appeared  before  Puebla  on  the  22d  of  September,  where  Colonel  Childs  had 
been  besieged  since  the  13th.  The  approach  of  General  Lane  frightened  him 
away ;  and  in  a  battle  with  the  troops  of  that  leader  at  Huamantla,   Santa 

,      '  Note  1,  page  242. 

^  John  A.  Quitman  was  a  native  of  New  York.  He  led  volunteers  to  the  Mexican  war,  and 
was  presented  with  a  sword  by  Congress.  He  was  Governor  of  Mississippi  in  1851,  and  was  a 
leader  of  secessionists.     He  died  July  15,  1858. 

'  Tlie  approaeli  of  each  was  along  separate  aqueducts.     See  map,  page  493. 

*  Place.     This  is  the  large  public  square  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 


General   Scott    Entering   the    City   of   Mexico 
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Anna  was  defeated.  On  the  18th  of  October  he  was  again  defeated  at  Atlixco, 
and  there  his  troops  deserted  him.  Before  the  close  of  October,  he  was  a 
fugitive,  stripped  of  every  commission,  and  seeking  safety,  by  flight,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf '  The  president  of  the  Mexican  Congress  assumed  provis- 
ional authority ;  and  on  the  2d  of  February,  1848,  that  body  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace,  with  commissioners  of  the  United  States  at  Gaudaloupe  Hidalgo. 
This  treaty  was  finally  agreed  to  by  both  governments,  and  on  the  4th  of  July 
following,  President  Polk  proclaimed  it.  It  stipulated  the  evacuation  of  Mex- 
ico by  the  American  army,  within  three  months  ;  the  payment  of  three  millions 
of  dollars  in  hand,  and  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  in  four  annual  instalments, 
by  the  United  States  to  Mexico,  for  the  territory  acquired  by  conquest ;  and  in 
addition,  to  assume  debts  due  certain  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the 
amount  of  three  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  also  fixed  bound- 
aries, and  otherwise  adjusted  matters  in  dispute.  New  Mexico  and  California 
now  became  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  same  month  that  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Gaudaloupe 
Hidalgo,  a  man  employed  by  Captain  Sutter,  who  owned  a  mill  twenty-five 
miles  up  the  American  fork  of  the  Sacramento  River,  discovered  gold.  It  was 
very  soon  found  in  other  localities,  and  during  the  summer,  rumors  of  the  fact 
reached  the  United  States.  These  rumors  assumed  tangible  form  in  President 
Polk's  message  in  December,  1848  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  1849,  thousands 
were  on  their  way  to  the  land  of  gold.  Around  Cape  Horn,  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  over  the  great  central  plains  of  the  continent,  men  went  by 
hundreds ;  and  far  and  wide  in  California,  the  precious  metal  was  found.  From 
Europe  and  South  America,  hundreds  flocked  thither ;  and  the  Chinese  came 
also  from  Asia,  to  dig  gold.  The  dreams  of  the  early  Spanish  voyagers,'  and 
those  of  the  English  who  sought  gold  on  the  coasts  of  Labrador,'  and  up  the 
rivers  in  the  middle  of  tlie  continent,'  have  been  more  than  realized.  Emigraats 
continued  to  go  thither  so  late  as  1875,  and  the  gold  seams  inexhaustible.' 

The  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary  question* 
with  Great  Britain,  were  the  most  prominent  events,  having  a  relation  to  for- 
eign powers,  which  distinguished  Mr.  Polk's  administration.  Two  measures  of 
a  domestic  character,  appear  prominently  among  many  others  which  mark  his 
administration  as  full  of  activity.  These  were  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent treasury  system,'  by  which  the  national  revenues  are  collected  in  gold 
and  silver,  or  treasury  notes,  without  the  aid  of  banks ;  and  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  laws  in  1846,  by  which  protection  to  American  manufacturers  was 
lessened.  It  was  during  the  last  year  of  his  administration  that  Wisconsin  was 
admitted  [May  29,  1848]  into  the  Union  of  States,  making  the  whole  number 
thirty.  At  about  this  time,  the  people  of  the  Union  were  preparing  for  another 
presidential  election.  The  popularity  which  General  Taylor  had  gained  by  his 
brilliant  victories  in  Mexico,  caused  him  to  be  nominated  for  that  exalted  sta- 
tion, in  many  parts  of  the  Union,  even  before  he  returned  home;'  and  he  was 

'  Note  6,  page  515.  "  Page  43.         »  Page  52.         *  Page  56.         '  Note  3,  page  373. 

•  Page  479.  '  Note  2,  page  471.  '  Page  486. 
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chosen  to  be  a  candidate  for  that  office,  by  a  national  convention  held  at  Phila- 
delphia in  June,  1848.  Ilis  opponent  was  General  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan, 
now  [1856]  United  States  senator  from  that  State.'  General  Taylor  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority,  with  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  as  Vic»- 
President. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

TAYLOR'S     ADMINISTRATION       [1849—1850.] 

The  4th  of  March,  1849,  was  Sunday,  and  the  inauguration  of  Zachary 
Taylor,"  the  twelfth  President  of  the  United  States,  did  not  take  place  until  the 


^Q^L^yi^^y^ 


next  day.     Again  people  had  gathered  at  the  Federal  city  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  and  the  day  being  pleasant,  though  cloudy,  a  vast  concourse  were 

'  Note  2,  page  424. 

'  Zachary  Taylor  was  born  in  Tirftinia,  in  November,  1784.  He  went  with  his  father  to  Ken- 
tucky the  followini;  year,  and  his  cliildhood  was  passed  near  the  present  city  of  Louisville.  He 
entered  the  United  States  army  in  1807.  He  %vas  a  distinguished  subaltern  durint;  '.lie  war  of 
1812-15,  and  attained  the  rank  of  major.  He  was*f  great  service  in  the  Florida  Wai-  [pape  468]; 
and  when  hostilities  with  Mexico  appeared  probable,  he  was  sent  in  that  direction,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  displayed  great  skill  and  bravery.  He  died  in  July,  1850,  having  performed  the  duties 
of  President  for  only  sixteen  months. 
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assembled  in  front  of  the  eastern  portico  of  the  capitol,  long  before  the  appointed 
hour  for  the  interesting  ceremonies.  In  a  clear  and  distinct  voice,  he  pro- 
nounced his  inaugural  address,  and  then  took  the  oath  of  office  administered  by 
Chief  Justice  Taney.  On  the  following  day  he  nominated  his  cabinet  officers,' 
and  the  appointments  were  immediately  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  With  the 
heart  of  a  true  patriot  and  honest  man,  Taylor  entered  upon  his  responsible 
duties  with  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  his  country  as  faithfully  in  the  cabinet,  as 
he  had  done  in  the  field. ^  He  had  the  sympathies  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  with  him,  and  his  inauguration  was  the  promise  of  great  happiness  and 
prosperity  for  the  country. 

When  President  Taylor  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  thousands  of 
adventurers  were  flocking  to  California  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  ele- 
ments of  a  new  and  powerful  State  were  rapidly  gathering  there.  Statesmen 
and  politicians  perceived  the  importance  of  the  new  Territory,  and  soon  the 
question  whether  slavery  should  have  a  legal  existence  there,  became  an  absorb- 
ing topic  in  Congress  and  among  the  people.  The  inhabitants  of  California 
decided  the  question  for  themselves.  In  August,  1849,  General  Riley,  the 
military  Governor  of  the  Territory,  established  a  sort  of  judiciary  by  proclama- 
tion, with  Peter  H.  Burnet  as  Chief  Justice.  Before  that  time  there  was  no 
statute  law  in  California.  By  proclamation,  also.  Governor  Riley  summoned 
a  convention  of  delegates  to  meet  at  Monterey,  to  form  a  State  Constitution. 
Before  it  convened,  the  inhabitants  in  convention  at  San  Francisco,  voted 
against  slavery  ;  and  the  Constitution,  prepared  and  adopted  at  Monterey,  on 
the  first  of  September,  1849,  excluded  slavery  from  the  Territory,  forever. 
Thus  came  into  political  form  the  crude  elements  of  a  State,  the  birth  and 
maturity  of  which  seems  like  a  dream.  All  had  been  accomplished  within 
twenty  months  from  the  time  when  gold  was  discovered  near  Sutter's  Mill. 

Under  the  Constitution,  Edward  Gilbert  and  G.  H.  Wright,  were  elected 
delegates  for  California  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives ;  and  the  State 
Legislature,  at  its  first  session,  elected  John  Charles  Fremont'  and  William  M. 
Gwinn,  United  States  senators.  When  the  latter  went  to  Washington,  they 
carried  their  Constitution  with  them,  and  presented  a  petition  [February, 
1 850]  asking  for  the  admission  of  that  Territory  into  the  Union  as  a  free  and 
independent  State.*  The  article  of  the  Constitution  which  excluded  slavery, 
became  a  cause  for  violent  debates  in  Congress,  and  of  bitter  sectional  feeling 
in  the  South  against  the  people  of  the  North.  The  Union,  so  strong  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  was   shaken   to   its   center,  and   prophets  of  evil 

'  He  appointed  John  M.  Clayton,  Secretary  of  State ;  William  M.  Meredith,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  George  W.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  War;  William  B.  Preston,  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 
Thomas  Ewing,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (a  new  office  recently  established,  in  which  some  of  the 
duties  before  performed  by  the  State  and  Treasury  departments  are  attended  to) ;  Jacob  Collamer, 
Postmaster-General ;  and  Reverdy  Johnson,  Attorney-G«neraL 

'  Page  481  to  page  486,  inclusive.  •  Page  488. 

At  this  time  our  government  was  perplexed  by  the  claims  of  Texas  to  portions  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico,  recently  acquired  [page  497],  and  serious  difficulty  was  apprehended.  Early 
in  1850,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  petitioned  Congress  for  a  civil  government,  and  the  Mor- 
mons of  the  Utah  region  also  petitioned  for  the  organization  of  the  country  they  had  recently 
settled,  into  a  Territory  of  the  United  States. 
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predicted  its  speedy  dissolution.  As  in  1832,'  there  were  menaces  of  secession 
from  the  Union,  by  Southern  representatives,  and  never  before  did  civil  war 
a}3pear  so  inevitable.  Happily  for  the  country,  some  of  the  ablest  statesmen 
and  patriots  the  Republic  had  ever  gloried  in.  were  members  of  the  national 
Legislature,  at  that  time,  and  with  consummate  skill  they  directed  and  con- 
trolled the  storm.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  and  alarm  in  Congress,  and 
throughout  the  land.  Henry  Clay  again'  appeared  as  the  potent  peace-maker 


between  the  Hotspurs  of  the  North  and  South  ;  and  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1850,  he  offered,  in  the  Senate  a  plan  of  compromise  which  met  the  difficulty. 
Eleven  days  afterward  [February  5,  1850]  he  spoke  nobly  in  defense  of  his 
plan,  denounced  secession  as  treason,  and  implored  his  countrymen  to  make 


'  Page  381. 

'  Page  464.  Henry  Clay  was  bom  in  Hanover  county,  Virginia,  in  April,  1777.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  defective,  and  he  arose  to  greatness  bv  the  tbroe  of  liis  own  genius.  His  extraordinary 
intellectual  powers  began  to  develop  at  an  early  age,  and  at  nineteen  he  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law.  When  admitted  to  practice,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  lie  went  over  the  mountains  to  the 
fertile  valleys  of  Kentucky,  and  there  laid  the  foundations  of  his  greatness  as  a  lawyer  and  orator. 
The  latter  quality  was  first  fully  developed  when  a  convention  was  called  to  revise  the  Constitution 
of  Kentucky.  Then  he  worked  manfiilly  and  unceasingly  to  procure  the  election  of  delegates  who 
would  favor  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature  in 
1803,  and  there  he  took  a  front  rank.  He  was  chosen  to  fill  a  vacant  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1806,  and  in  1811  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  became 
its  Speaker.  From  that  time  until  his  death,  he  was  continually  in  public  life.  He  long  held  a 
ft'ont  rank  among  American  statesmen,  and  died,  while  a  member  of  the  Umted  States  Senate,  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  at  tlie  close  of  June,  1852. 
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every  sacrifice  but  honor,  in  support  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Clay's  plan  was 
warmly  seconded  by  Daniel  Webster;'  and  other  senators  approving  of  compro- 
mise, submitted  propositions.  Finally,  on  motion  of  Senator  Foote  of  Missis- 
sippi, a  committee  of  thirteen  was  appointed  to  consider  the  various  plans  and 
report  a  bill.  The  committee  consisted  of  six  northern  and  six  southern  sen- 
ators, and  these  chose  the  thirteenth.  The  Senate  appointed  Mr.  Clay  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  on  the  8th  of  May  following,  he  reported  a  bill.  It  was 
discussed  for  four  months,  and  on  the  9th  of  September,  each  measure  included 
in  the  bill  having  been  thoroughly  considered  separately,  the  famous  Compro- 
mise Act  of  1850,  having  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  became  a  law. 
Because  several  measures,  distinct  in  their  objects,  were  embodied  in  the  act,  it 
is  sometimes  known  as  the  "  Omnibus  Bill."  The  most  important  stipulations 
of  the  act  were,  1st.  That  California  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
State,  with  its  anti-slavery  Constitution,  and  its  territorial  extent  from  Oregon 
to  the  Mexican  possessions ;  2d.  That  the  vast  country  east  of  California,  con- 
taining the  Mormon  settlements  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake,"  should  be  erected 
into  a  Territory  called  Utah,  without  mention  of  slavery ;  3d.  That  New  Mex- 
ico should  be  erected  into  a  Territory,  within  satisfactory  boundaries,  and  with- 
out any  stipulations  respecting  slavery,  and  that  ten  millions  of  dollars  should 
be  paid  to  Texas  from  the  National  treasury,  in  purchase  of  her  claims  ;  4th. 
That  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  abolished;  6th.  A 
law  providing  for  the  arrest  in  the  northern  or  free  States,  and  return  to  their 
masters,  of  all  slaves  who  should  escape  from  bondage.  The  last  measure  of 
the  Compromise  Act  produced  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  in  the  Free-labor 
States ;  and  the  execution,  evasion,  and  violation  of  the  law,  in  several 
instances,  have  led  to  serious  disturbances  and  much  bitter  sectional  feeling. 

While  the  great  Compromise  question  was  under  discussion,  the  nation  was 
called  to  lament  the  loss  of  its  Chief  Magistrate.  President  Taylor  was  seized 
with  a  malady,  similar  in  its  effects  to  cholera,  which  terminated  his  earthly 
career  on  the  9th  of  July,  1850.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,*  he  was  immediately  succeeded  in  office  by 

MILLARD     FILLMORE,' 

who,  on  the  10th  of  July,  took  the  oath  to  "  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 

Constitution  of  the  United  States."  President  Taylor's  cabinet  resigned;  but 
the  new  President,  with  great  delicacy,  declined  to  consider  their  resignations 


'  Page  5U?..  '  Page  503.  '  Article  II.,  section  1,  of  tlie  National  Constitution. 

'  Millard  FiUmore  was  born  in  January,  1800,  in  Cayuga  county.  New  York.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  limited,  and  at  a  suitable  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  wool-carder.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, his  talent  attracted  the  attention  of  Judge  Wood,  of  Cayuga  county,  and  he  took  the  humble 
apprentice  under  his  charge,  to  study  the  science  of  law.  He  became  eminent  in  his  profession. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  his  native  State  in  1829,  and  in  1832,  was  chosen  to  represent 
his  district  in  Congress.  He  was  re-elected  in  1837,  and  was  continued  in  ofBce  several  years.  In 
1844,  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  his  native  State,  and  in  1848 
he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  the  death  of  Taylor  gave  him  the  presidency, 
and  he  conducted  public  affairs  with  dignity  and  skill.  In  the  summer  of  1856,  he  was  nominated 
for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  by  the  "American"  party,  with  A.  J.  Donelson  for 
\'ice-Presi(lent.     See  Note  1,  pag-e  479.     He  died  March  8,  1874. 
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until  after  the  obsequies  of  the  deceased  President  had  been  performed.  At  his 
request,  they  remamed  in  office  until  the  15th  of  the  month,  when  President 
Fillmore  appointed  new  heads  of  the  departments. ' 

The  administration  of  President  Taylor  had  been  brief,  but  it  was  distin- 


guished by  events  intimately  connected,  as  we  shall  observe,  by  men  and 
measures,  with  the  Lite  Civil  War.  One  of  these  was  an  invasion  of  Cuba  by  a 
force  under  General  Lopez,  a  native  of  that  island,  which  was  organized  and 
officered  in  the  United  States,  in  violation  of  existing  neutrality  laws.  It  was 
said  that  the  native  Cubans  were  restive  under  the  rule  of  Spanish  Governor- 
Generals,"  and  that  a  desire  for  independence  burned  in  the  hearts  of  many  of 
the  best  men  there.  Lopez  was  ranked  among  these,  and,  in  forming  this 
invading  expedition,  he  counted  largely  upon  this  feeling  for  co-operation.     He 


Daniel  "Webster,  Secretary  of  State;  Thomas  Com-in,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Charles  M. 
Conrad,  Secretary  of  War;  Alexander  11.  H.Stuart,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  ^^'illiam  A.  Graham, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  John  J.  Crittenden,  Attorney-General;  Nathan  K.  Hall,  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. Daniel  Wehster  was  born  in  Salisbury,  New  Ilampshire,  in  January,  1782,  and  was  educated 
chiefly  at  the  Pliillips  Academy  at  Exter,"  and  Dartmouth  Cdlege  at  Hanover.  He  studied  law 
in  Boston,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1805.  He  commenced  practice  in  his  native  State,  and 
soon  became  eminent.  He  first  appeared  in  public  life  in  1813,  when  he  took  his  seat  as  a  member 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives.  At  that  session  his  speeches  were  remarkable,  and  a 
southern  member  remarked,  "The  North  ha.s  not  his  equal,  nor  the  South  his  superior."  Although 
in  public  life  a  greater  portion  of  the  time  from  that  period  until  his  death,  yet  he  always  had  an 
extensive  and  lucrative  law  practice.  He  stood  Ibrcmost  as  a  constitutional  lawyer ;  and  for  many 
years  he  was  peerless  as  a  statesman.  He  died  at  Marshfield,  Maasachuaetta,  in  October,  1852,  at 
the  age  of  edmoat  seventy-one  years.  "  Page  40. 
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landed  at  Cardenas  on  the  19th  of  April,  1850,  expecting  to  be  joined  hy  some 
of  the  Spanish  troops  and  native  Cubans,  a,:\d  by  concerted  aclioti  to  overturn 
the  Government.  But  the  people  and  troops  did  not  co-operate  with  him,  and 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  to  prepare  for  a  more  formidable  expedition. 
We  shall  meet  him  again  presently. 


S^^^z^  ^^Z^ 


During  Taylor's  administration,  one  State  was  formed  and  three  Territories 
wiTe  o.g.inized ;  nnd  pre])arations  were  made  for  establishing  other  local 
governnit'iits  within  tiie  domain  of  thj  United  States.  That  State  was 
California,  and  the  Territories  were  of  those  of  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Minne- 
sota.' The  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Utah  are  of  the  religious  sect 
called  Mormons,  who,  after  sufleriiig  much  in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  from  their 
opposers,  left  those  States  in  184S,  and  penetrated  the  deep  wilderness  in  the 
interior  of  our  continent ;  and  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  the  midst  of  the 
savage  Utah  tribes,  they  have  built  a  large  city,  m.ade  extensive  plantations, 
and   founded    an   empire   almost   as   large,  in   territorial   extent,  as    that  of 


Minnesota  (sky-colored  water)  is  the  Indian  name  of  the  river  St.  Peter,  the  largest  tributary 
of  the  Mississippi,  m  that  region.  It  was  a  part  of  the  vast  Territory  of  Louisiana,  and  was  organ- 
ized m  March,  1849.  An  embryo  village,  twelve  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  named 
bt.  Paul,  was  made  the  capital,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  it  contained  more  than  ten  "thousand 
.<iOuls.  Its  growth  was  unprecedented,  even  in  the  wonderful  progress  of  other  cities  of  the  West, 
and  at  one  time  it  promised  to  speedily  equal  Chicago  in  its  population.  Tlie  whole  region  of 
Minnesota  is  very  attractive  ;  and  it  has  been  called  the  New  England  of  the  West 
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Alexaniler  the  Great.'  The  sect  was  founded  in  1827,  by  a  shrewd  young 
man  named  Joseph  Smith,  a  native  of  central  New  York,  who  professed  to 
liave  received  a  special  revelation  from  Heaven,  ajiving 
him  knowledge  of  a  book  which  had  been  buried  many 
centuries  before,  in  a  hill  near  the  village  of  Palmyra, 
whose  leaves  were  of  gold,  upon  which  were  engraved 
the  records  of  the  ancient  people  of  America,  and  a 
new  gospel  for  man.  He  found  dupes,  believers,  and 
followers ;  and  now  [1883]  there  are  Mormon  mission- 
aries in  m;my  portions  of  the  globe,  and  the  communion 
numbers,  probably,  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
JOSEPH  SMITH.  thousand  souls.     There  has  long  been  a  sufficient  number 

in  Utah  to  entitle  them  to  a  State  constitution,  and  admission  into  the  Union, 
but  their  social  system,  which  embraces  polygamy,  sanctioned  by  authority,  is 
a  bar  to  such  admission.  Their  permission  of  polygamy,  or  men  h.aving  more 
than  one  wife,  will  be  a  serious  bar  to  their  admission,  for  Christianity  and 
soimd  morality  forbid  the  custom.  The  Mormons  have  poetically  called  their 
country  Deseret — the  land  of  the  Honey  Bee — but  Congress  has  entitled  it 
Utah,  and  by  that  name  it  nuist  be  known  in  history. 

The  country  inhabited  by  the  Mormons  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  extensive  valleys  and  rocky  mar- 
gins, spread  out  into  an  immense  basin,  surrounded  by  rugged  mountains,  out 
of  which  no  waters  flow.  It  is  midway  between  the  States  on  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  perfectly  isolated  from  habitable  regions,  and  embracing 
a  domain  covenog  sixteen  degrees  of  longitude  in  the  Utah  latitude.  On  the 
east  are  the  sterile  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  stretching  down  to  the  vast 
plains  traversed  by  the  Platte  river  ;  on  the  west,  extending  nearly  a  thousand 
miles  toward  the  Pacific,  are  arid  salt  deserts,  broken  by  barren  mountains; 
and  north  and  south  are  immense  mountain  districts.     The  valleys  afibrd  pe- 

'  The  Mormon  exodus  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  events  on  record,  when  considered  in  all 
its  phases.  In  September,  1846,  the  last  Mngcring  Mormons  at  Nauvoo,  IlHnois,  where  they  had 
built  a  splendid  temple,  were  driven  away  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  by  1,600  troops.  In  Febru- 
ary preceding,  some  sixteen  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  fearflil  of  the  wrath  of  the  people 
around  them,  had  crossed  the  Mississippi  on  the  ice,  and  traveling  with  ox-teams  and  on  foot,  they 
penetrated  the  wilderness  to  the  Indian  country,  near  CouncU  Bluffs,  on  the  Missouri.  The  rem- 
nant who  started  in  autumn,  many  of  whom  were  sick  men,  feeble  women,  and  dehcate  girls,  were 
compelled  to  traverse  the  same  dreary  region.  The  united  host,  under  the  guidance  of  Brigham 
Young,  who  is  yet  their  temporal  and  spiritual  leader,  halted  on  the  broad  prairies  of  Missouri  the 
following  summer,  turned  up  the  virgin  soil,  and  planted.  Here  leaving  a  few  to  cultivate  and 
gather  for  wanderers  who  might  come  afler  them,  the  host  moved  on,  making  the  wilderness  vocal 
with  preacliing  and  singing.  Order  marked  every  step  of  tlieir  progress,  for  the  voice  of  Young, 
whom  tliey  regarded  as  a  seer,  was  to  tliem  as  the  voice  of  God.  On  they  went,  forming  Tabernacle 
Camps,  or  temporary  resting-places  in  tlie  wilderness.  No  obstacles  impeded  their  progress.  They 
forded  swift-running  streams,  and  bridged  the  deeper  floods;  crept  up  the  great  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  the  lofty  summits  of  the  'Wasatch  range,  they  beheld,  on  the  20th  of 
July,  1847,  tlie  valley  where  they  were  to  rest  and  build  a  city,  and  the  placid  waters  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  glittering  in  the  beams  of  tlie  setting  sun.  To  those  weary  wanderers,  this  moutain  top 
was  a  Pisgah.  From  it  tliey  saw  the  Promised  Land — to  them  a  scene  of  wondrous  interest 
Westward,  lofly  peaks,  bathed  in  purple  air,  pierced  the  sky;  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
north  and  south,  stretched  the  fertile  Valley  of  Promise,  and  here  and  there  the  vapors  of  hot 
springs,  gushing  from  rocky  coverts,  curled  above  the  hills,  like  smoke  from  the  hearth-fires  of  home. 
The  Pilgrims  entered  the  valley  on  the  21st  of  .Tulv,  and  on  the  24th  the  President  and  High 
Council  arrived.     There  they  planted  a  city,  the  Jerusalem — the  Holy  City — of  the  Mormon  people. 
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rennial  pasturage,  and  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Wild  game  abounds  in 
the  mountains ;  the  streams  are  filled  with  excellent  fish ;  the  climate  is 
delinlitful  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  and  "breathing  is  a  real  luxury." 
Southward,  over  the  rim  of  the  great  basin,  is  a  fine  cotton-growing  region, 
into  which  the  Mormons  are  penetrating.  The  vast  hills  and  mountain  slopes 
present  the  finest  pasturage  ill  tlie  world  for  sheep,  alpacas,  and  goats.  The 
water-power  of  the  whole  region  is  immense.  Iron-mines  everywhere  abound, 
and  in  the  Green  river  basin,  there  are  inexhaustible  beds  of  coal.  In  these 
"■reat  natural  resources  and  defenses,  possessed  by  a  people  of  such  indomitable 
energy  and  perseverance  as  the  Mormons  have  shown,  we  see  the  vital  ele- 
ments of  a  powerful  mountain  nation,  in  proportions,  in  the  heart  of  our  conti- 
nent, and  in  the  direct  pathway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  States,  that 
may  yet  play  a  most  important  part,  for  good  or  for  evil,  in  the  destinies  of 
our  country  and  of  the  world. 

The  most  important  measure  adopted  during  the  early  part  of  Fillmore's 
administration  was  the  Compromise  Act,  already  considered."  During  his  otti- 
cial  career  the  President  firmly  supported  tlie  measure,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
administration,  in  the  spring  of  1853,  there  seemed  to  be  very  little  disquie- 
tude in  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  That  calm  was  the  lull 
before  a  tempest.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  free  institutions.  Christian  ethics,  and  the  civilization  of  the  age,  that 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  free-labor  States,  and  of  thousands  in  the  slave- 
labor  States, -burned  with  a  desire  not  only  to  purge  the  National  statute-books 
of  that  law,  but  to  stay  the  further  spread  of  slavery  over  the  domain  of  the 
Republic.  That  desire,  and  a  determination  of  the  slave-holders  to  #xtend  the 
area  of  their  labor  system,  speedily  led  to  terrible  results,  as  we  shall  observe 
presently. 

In  the  spring  of  1851,  Congress  made  important  and  salutary  changes  in 
the  general  jwst-office  laws,  chiefly  in  the  reduction  of  letter  postage,  fixing 
the  rate  ujion  a  letter  weighing  not  more  than  half  an  ounce,  and  pre-])aid,  at 
three  cents,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  excepting  California  and  the 
Pacific  Territories.  The  exception  was  afterward 
abandoned.  At  the  same  time,  electro-magnetic  tele- 
graphing had  become  quite  perfect;  and  by  means  of 
the  subtile  agency  of  electricity,  communications  were 
speeding  over  thousands  of  miles  of  iron  wire,  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning.  The  establishment  of  this 
instantaneous  communication  between  distant  points 
is  one  of  the  most  important  achievements  of  this  age 
of  invention  and  discovery  ;  and  the  names  of  Fulton 
and  Morse^  will  be  forever  indissolubly  connected  in 
the  commercial  and  social  history  of  our  republic. 
During  the  summer  of  1851,  there  was  again  con- 


S.    F.    B.    MORSE. 


'  Page  501. 

'  In   1832,  Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse   had  his  attention  directed  to  the  experiments  of 
Franklin,  upon  a  wire  a  few  miles  in  leugtli  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  in  which  the  velocity 
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siderable  excitement  produced  throughout  the  country  because  other  concerted 
movements  were  made,  at  different  points,  in  the  organization  of  a  military 
force  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Cuba.'  The  vigilance  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  was  awakened,  and  orders  were  given  to  its  marshals  to 
arrest  suspected  men,  and  seize  suspected  vessels  and  munitions  of  war.  Pur- 
suant to  these  orders,  the  steamboat  Cleopatra  was  detained  at  New  York ; 
and  several  gentlemen,  of  the  highest  respectability,  were  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  a  violation  of  existing  neutrality  laws.  In  the  mean  time  the  greatest 
excitement  prevailed  in  Cuba,  and  forty  thousand  Spanish  troops  were  concen- 
trated there,  while  a  considerable  naval  force  watched  and  guarded  the  coasts. 
These  hindrances  caused  the  dispersion  of  the  armed  bands  who  were  pre- 
paring to  invade  Cuba,  and  quiet  was  restored  for  a  while.  But  in  July  the 
excitement  was  renewed.  General  Lopez,'  who  appears  to  have  been  underthe 
control  of  designing  politicians,  made  a  speech  to  a  large  crowd  in  New 
Orleans,  in  favor  of  an  invading  expedition.  Soon  afterward  [August,  1851], 
he  sailed  from  that  port  with  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  followers,  and 
landed  [August  11]  on  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba.  There  he  loft  Colonel 
William  L.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  with  one  hundred  men,  and  proceeded 
toward  the  interior.  Crittenden  and  his  jiarty  were  captured,  carried  to 
Havana,  and  on  the  1 6th  were  shot.  Lopez  was  attacked  on  the  1 3th,  and  his 
little  army  was  dispersed.  He  had  been  deceived.  There  appeared  no  signs 
of  a  promised  revolution  in  Cuba,  and  he  became  a  fugitive.  He  was  arrested 
on  the  28th,  with  six  of  his  followers,  taken  to  Havana,  and  on  the  1st  of^ 
September  was  executed. 

In  the  autumn  of  1851,  more  accessions  were-  made  to  the  vastly  extended 

of  electricity  was  found  to  be  so  inappreciable  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  instantaneous.  Pro- 
fessor Morse,  pondering  upon  this  subject,  suggested  that  electricity  miglit  be  made  the  means  of 
recording  characters  as  signs  of  intelligence  at  a  distance:  and  in  tlie  autumn  of  1832  he  con- 
structed a  portion  of  the  instrumentalities  for  that  purpose.  In  1835  he  sliowed  the  first  com- 
plete instrument  for  -tde'/raphic  recording,  at  the  New  York  City  University.  In  1837  he 
completed  a  more  perfect  inachiner\'  In  1838  he  submitted  the  matter  and  the  telegraphic 
instruments  to  Congress,  asking  tlieir  aid  to  construct  a  line  of  sutfieient  lengtli  "  to  test  its 
practicability  and  utility."  Tlie  conmiittee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred  reported  favorably, 
and  proposed  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  to  construct  the  first  line.  Tlie  appropriation,  how- 
ever, was  not  made  until  the  3d  of  March,  1843.  The  posts  for  supporting  tlie  wires  were 
erected  between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  In  the  spring  of  1844 
the  line  was  completed,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Democratic  Convention,  then  sitting  in  Balti- 
more, which  nominated  James  K.  Polk  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  was  the  first  use, 
for  public  purposes,  ever  made  by  the  telograpli,  wliose  lines  have  been  extended  to  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world,  the  total  length  of  which,  at  this  time  [1883],  is  more  than  250,000  miles. 
Professor  Morse's  system  of  Recording  Telegraphs  is  adopted  generally  on  the  continent  of 
Eiirojie,  and  has  been  seleeteil  by  the  government  of  Australia  for  the  telegraphic  systems  of 
that  country.  A  very  ingenious  machine  for  recording  telegrapliic  communieations  with  print- 
ing types,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  copying,  was  conslnicted,  a  few  years  ago,  by  House, 
and  is  now  extensively  used.  Professor  Morse  was  tlie  eldest  son  of  Kev.  Jedediah  Morse,  the 
first  American  geographer.  He  was  born  in  Cliarlestown,  ^lassachusetts.  in  1791,  and  was 
gradiialed  at  Yale  College  in  1810.  He  studied  painting  in  England,  and  was  very  success- 
ful, lie  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  New  York,  and  la- 
was  the  first  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  upon  art.  in  America.  He  became  a  professor  in 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  there  perfected  his  inagiietie  telegraph.  Mr. 
Morse  resided  on  his  beautiful  estate  of  Locust  Grove,  near  Pouglikeepsie.  New  York,  but  since 
the  summer  of  ISOO  hads]ieiit  mueh  time  in  Europe.  He  received  many  testimonials  of  appre- 
cialioii  from  eminent  individuals  and  societies  beyond  the  Atlantic.  He  died  .April  2.  1873. 
'  Page  502.  ''  Page  502. 
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possessions  of  the  United  States.  Population  was  pouring  into  the  regions  of 
the  Northwest,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  crowding  the  dusl^y  inhabitants  of 
the  Indian  reservations  iu  Minnesota.  Negotiations  for  a  cession  of  those 
lands  to  the  United  States  were  opened.  These  resulted  in  the  purchase  of 
many  millions  of  acres  from  the  Upper  and  Lower  Siou.'c  tribes  of  Indians,' 
their  removal  to  another  reservation,  and  the  blooming  of  the  wilderness  they 
occupied  under  the  bands  of  the  white  man.  And  while  inter-emigration  was 
seen  flowing  in  a  continuous  stream  in  that  direction,  population  was  also 
flowing  in  large  volume  from  Europe,  increasing  the  inhabitants  and  wealth 
of  the  country.  There  had  been  for  some  time  unwonted  activity  everywhere, 
and  this  was  one  of  its  many  phases.  States  and  Territories  were  growing. 
Additional  representatives  in  the  National  Legislature  were  crowding  its  lialls.^ 
These  were  becoming  too  narrow,  and  Congress-  made  provision  for  enlarging 
them.  Accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1851,  tlie  corner-stone  of  the  addition 
to  the  National  Capitol  was  laid  by  the  President,  with  aj)propriate  cere- 
monies.^ 

Circumstances  at  about  the  time  we  are  considering,  caused  a  remarkable 
American  expedition  to  tlie  polar  regions.  Sir  John  Franklin,  an  English 
navigator,  sailed  to  that  part  of  the  globe,  with  two  vessels,  in  May,  1 S45,  in 
search  of"  tlie  long-sought  northwest  passage  from  Europe  to  the  West  Indies.'' 
Years  passed  by,  and  no  tidings  of  him  came.  Expe- 
ditions were  sent  from  England  in  search  of  him; 
and  iu  May,  1850,  Henry  Grinnell,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  New  I'ork,  sent  two  ships,  in  charge  of  Lieu- 
tenant De  Haven,  to  assist  in  the  benevolent  effort. 
They  returned,  after  remarkable  adventures,  in  the 
autumn  of  1851,  without  success.  The  effort  was 
renewed  by  the  opulent  merchant,  in  connection  with 
his  government,  in  1853,  and  in  May  of  that  year 
two  vessels  under  the  command  of  Elisha  Kent  Kane, 
M.  D.,  the  surgeon  of  the  first  expedition,  sailed  from 
New  York,  while  a  similar  expedition  was  sent  out 

from  England.     Kane  and  his  party  made  valuable  discoveries,  among  which 
was  that  of  the  "open  polar  sea,"  whose  existence  was  believed  in  by  scien- 

•  Page  31. 

'  Each  State  is  entitled  to  two  senators.  The  number  of  States  now  [1867]  Ijeing  thirty- 
eight,  the  Senate  is  composed  of  seventy-six  raemVjers.  The  number  of  Representatives  to  which 
each  State  is  entitled,  is  determined  by  tlie  number  of  inhabitants  and  the  ratio  of  representation. 
The  present  number  of  the  members  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
three,  including  delegates  from  nine  Territories. 

'  Note  1,  page  3S8.  On  the  occasion  of  laying  the  corner-stone,  an  oration  was  pronounced 
by  Daniel  Webster,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said:  "If,  tlierefore,  it  shall  hereafter  be  tlie  will 
of  God  that  this  structure  shall  fall  from  its  base,  that  its  foundations  be  upturned,  and  the 
deposit  beneath  this  stone  brought  to  the  eyes  of  men,  be  it  tlien  known,  tliat  on  tliis  day  the 
Union  of  the  United  States  of  America  stands  firm — that  tlieir  Constitution  still  exists  unimpaired, 
and  with  all  its  usefulness  and  glory,  growing  every  day  stronger  in  the  aflections  of  the  greal 
body  of  tlie  American  people,  and  attracting,  more  and  more,  the  admiration  of  the  world." 

'  Note  2,  page  47,  also  page  52,  and  note  8,  page  59. 

'  Elislia  Kent  Kane  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  February,  1822,  and  he  tooE  his  degree  in 
the  Medical  University  of  Pennsylvania  iu  1843.     He  entered  the  American  navy  as  assistant- 
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tific  men,  but  they  failed  to  tind  Sir  John  Franklin.'  They  suffered  much, 
and  were  finally  compelled  to  abandon  their  ships  and  make  their  way  in 
open  boats  to  a  Danish  settlement  in  Greenland.  Their  long  absence  created 
fears  for  their  safety,  and  a  relief  expedition  was  sent  in  search  of  them.  In 
the  vessels  of  the  latter  they  returned  home  in  the  autumn  of  1855.' 

The  public  attention  was  directed  to,  and  popular  sympathy  was  strongly 
excited  in  behalf  of  Hungary,  by  the  arrival  in  the  United  States,  toward  the 
close  of  1851,  of  Louis  Kossuth,  the  exiled  Governor  of  that  country,  whose 
people,  during  the  revolutions  of  1848,'  had  sought  independence  of  the  crown 
of  Austria.  He  came  to  ask  material  aid  for  his  country  in  its  struggle  which 
then  continued.  The  sympathy  of  the  people  with  the  Hungarians,  and  the 
eloquence  of  the  exile,  as  he  went  from  place  to  place  pleading  the  cause  of  his 
nation  and  enunciating  important  international  doctrines,*  made  his  mission 
the  chief  topic  of  thought  and  conversation  for  a  long  time.  The  policy  of  our 
government  forbade  its  giving  material  aid,  but  Kossuth  received  the  expres- 
sion of  its  warmest  sympathies.*     His  advent  among  us,  and  his  bold  enuncia- 

surgeon,  and  was  attached  as  a  physician  to  the  first  American  embassy  to  Cliina.  Wliile  in  the 
East,  he  visited  many  of  tlie  Islands,  and  met  with  wild  adventures.  After  that  he  ascended  the 
Nile  to  the  confines  of  Nubia,  and  passed  a  season  in  Egypt.  After  traveling  through  Greece 
and  apart  of  Europe,  on  foot,  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1846.  He  was  immediately  sent 
to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  lie  narrowly  escaped  death  from  fever.  Soon  after  his  recovery  he 
went  to  Me.xieo.  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war  then  progressing,  where  liis  bravery  and  endurance 
commanded  universal  admiration.  His  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  himself  was  badly 
wounded.  He  was  appointed  senior  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the  "  Grinnel  Expedition,"  men- 
tioned in  the  te.xt:  and  after  his  return  he  prepared  an  interesting  account  of  the  e.xploration. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  second  expedition,  and  he  accomplished  mucli  in  behalf 
of  geographical  science.  Dr.  Kane  held  an  accomplished  pencil  and  ready  pen,  and  his  scientific 
attainments  were  of  a  high  order.  The  records  of  this  wonderful  expedition,  prepared  by  himself, 
were  published  in  two  superb  volumes,  illustrated  by  engravings  from  drawings  by  his  hand.  The 
hardships  which  he  had  endured  made  great  inroads  on  the  health  of  Dr.  Kane  (wiio  was  a  very 
liglit  man,  weighing  only  106  pounds);  and  in  October,  1856,  he  sailed  for  England,  and  from 
thcuce  to  Havana,  where  he  died  on  the  16th  of  February,  1857. 

'  In  1855,  an  overland  exploring  party,  sent  Uy  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company,  were 
informed  by  the  Esquimaux  that  about  four  years  before  a  party  of  white  men  had  perislied  in 
the  region  of  Montreal  Island.  They  saw  among  the  Indians  articles  known  to  liave  belonged  to 
Sir  John  and  his  party,  and  the  belief  is  that  they  perished  on  the  nortliern  borders  of  North 
America,  .so  late  as  the  year  1851. 

'  In  the  mean  time  the  great  problem,  which  for  tliree  hundred  years  had  perplexed  the  mari- 
time world,  Iiad  been  worked  out  by  an  English  navigator.  The  fact  of  a  northwest  passage 
around  the  Arctic  coast  of  North  America,  from  Baffin's  Bay  to  Behring's  Straits,  has  been 
unquestionably  demonstrated  by  Captain  McClure,  of  the  ship  Investigator,  who  was  sent  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  in  October,  1853.  Having  passed  through  Behring's  Straits,  and  sailed 
eastward,  he  reached  a  point,  with  sleds  upon  the  ice.  which  liad  been  penetrated  by  navigators 
from  the  East  (Captain  Parry  and  others),  thus  establishing  the  fact  that  there  is  a  water  connec- 
tion between  Baffin's  Bay  and  those  straits.  Already  the  mute  whale  had  demonstrated  this  fact 
to  tne  satisfaction  of  naturalists.  The  same  species  are  found  in  Behring's  Straits  and  Baffin's 
Bay,  and  as  the  waters  of  the  tropical  regions  would  be  like  a  sea  of  fire  to  them,  they  must  have 
had  communication  through  tlie  polar  channels.  Subsequently  traces  of  the  lost  explorers 
were  discovered. 

"  In  February,  1848,  the  French  people  drove  Louis  Philippe  from  his  throne,  and  formed  a 
temporary  republic.  The  revolutionary  spirit  spread;  and  within  a  few  months,  almost  every 
country  on  the  continent  of  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  agitation,  and  the  nionarchs  made  many 
concessions  to  the  people.  Himgary  made  an  effort  to  become  free  from  the  rule  of  Austria,  but 
was  crushed  by  the  power  of  a  Russian  array. 

*  He  asserted  that  grand  principle,  tliat  one  nation  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  domestic 
concerns  of  another,  and  that  all  nations  are  bound  to  use  their  etlbrts  to  prevent  such  interference. 

'  Matters  connected  with  his  reception,  visit,  arid  desires  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of 
Congress,  and  elicited  warm  debates  during  the  session  of  1 852.  The  Chevalier  Hulseman,  the 
Austrian  minister  at  Washington,  formally  protested  against  the  reception  of  Kossuth  by  Con- 
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tion  of  the  hitherto  unrecognized  national  duties,  are  important  and  interesting 
events  in  the  history  of  our  rejniblic. 

Some  ill-feeling  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  engen- 
dered during  the  summer  of  1852,  when  the  subject  of  difficulties  concerninc 
the  fisheries'  on  the  coast  of  British  America  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Con- 
gress, and  for  several  months  there  were  indications  of  a  serious  disturbance 
of  the  amicable  relations  between  the  two  governments.  American  fishers 
were  charged  with  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1818,  which  stipulated  that  they 
should  not  cast  their  lines  or  nets  in  the  bays  of  the  British  possessions,  except 
at  a  distance  of  three  miles  or  more  from  the  shore.  Now,  the  British  govern- 
ment claimed  the  right  to  draw  a  line  from  head-land  to  head-land  of  these 
bays,  and  to  exclude  the  Americans  from  tlie  waters  within  that  line.'  An 
armed  naval  force  was  sent  to  sustain  this  claim,  and  American  vessels  were 
threatened  with  seizure  if  they  did  not  comply.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  regarded  the  assumption  as  illegal,  and  two  steam-vessels  of  war 
[Princeton  and  Fulton)  were  sent  to  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  to  protect  the 
rights  of  American  fishermen.  The  dispute  was  amicably  settled  by  mutual 
concessions,  in  October,  185.3,  and  the  cloud  passed  by. 

During  the  summer  of  1853,  another  measure  of  national  concern  was  ma- 
tured and  put  in  operation.  The  great  importance  of  commercial  intercourse 
with  Japan,  because  of  the  intimate  relations  which  must  soon  exist  between 
our  Pacific  coast  and  the  East  Indies,  had  been  felt  ever  since  the  foundation 
of  Oregon^  and  California."  An  expedition,  to  consist  of  seven  ships  of  war, 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Perry,  a  brother  of  the  "  Hero  of  Lake 
Erie,'"  was  fitted  out  for  the  p\irpose  of  carrying  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  the  emperor  of  Japan,  soliciting  the  negotiation  of  a 
treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  between  the  two  nations,  by  which  the  ports 
of  the  latter  should  be  thrown  open  to  American  vessels,  for  purposes  of  trade. 
The  mission  of  Commodore  Perry  was  highly  successful.  He  negotiated  a 
treaty,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  ports  on  different  Japanese  Islands 
should  be  open  to  American  commerce ;'  that  steamers  from  California  to  China 
should  be  furnished  with  supplies  of  coals ;  and  that  American  sailors  shij> 
wrecked  on  the  Japanese  coasts  should  receive  hospitable  treatment.  Subse- 
quently a  peculiar  construction  of  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
authorities,  in  relation  to  the  permanent  residence  of  Americans  there,  threat- 
ened a  disturbance  of  the  amicable  relations  which  had  been  established.     The 


gress;  and,  because  his  protest  was  not  heeded,  he  retired  from  his  post,  and  left  the  duties  of 
his  office  with  Mr.  Augusta  Behnonte,  of  New  York.  Previous  to  this.  Hulseman  issued  a 
written  protest  against  the  poUcy  of  our  government  in  relation  to  Austria  and  Hungary,  and 
that  protest  was  answered,  in  a  masterly  manner,  in  January,  1851,  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

"'  Pages  47  and  453. 

'  This  stipulation  was  so  construed  as  to  allow  American  fishermen  to  catch  cod  within  the 
large  bays  where  they  could  easily  carvy  on  their  avocations  at  a  greater  distance  than  three  miles 
from  any  land.  Such  had  been  the  common  practice,  without  interference,  until  the  assumption 
of  exclusive  right  to  their  bays  was  promulgated  by  the  British. 

'  Page  479.  *  Page  487.  '  Page  423. 

'  Previous  to  this,  the  Dutch  had  monopolized  the  trade  of  Japan.     See  note  o,  page  59. 
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matter  was  adjusted,  and  in  1S60,  a  large  and  imposing  embassy  fiom  the 
empire  of  Japan  visited  the  United  States.  The  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  is  becoming  more  and  more  intimate. 

The  relations  between  the  United  States  and  old  Spain,  on  account  of  Cuba, 
became  interesting  in  the  autumn  of  1852.  The  Spanisli  authorities  of  Cuba, 
being  thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  attempts  at  invasion,'  and  the  evident  sym- 
p.ithy  in  the  movement  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  r  ^  the  United  States, 
Ijeeame  excessively  suspicious,  and  many  little  outra'^;es  were  committed  at 
Havana,  which  kept  alive  an  irritation  of  feeling  r^consistent  with  social  and 
commercial  friendship.  The  idea  became  r,:  avalent,  in  Cuba  and  in  Europe, 
that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  ultimately 
acquire  absolute  possession  of  that  island,  and  thus  have  the  control  over  the 
commerce  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (the  door  to  California),  and  the  trade  of  the 
West  India  group  of  islands,  which  are  owned,  chiefly,  by  France  and  England. 
To  prevent  such  a  result,  the  cabinets  of  France  and  Encjland  asked  that  of  the 
United  States  to  enter  with  them  into  a  treaty  which  should  secure  Cuba  to 
Spain,  by  agreeing  to  disclaim,  "  now  and  forever  hereafter,  all  intention  to 
ol)tain  possession  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,"  and  "to  discountenance  all  such 
attempts,  to  that  efiect,  on  the  part  of  any  power  or  individual  whatever." 
Edward  Everett,  then  Secretary  of  State,  issued  a  response  [December  1,  1852] 
to  this  extraordinary  proposition,  which  the  American  people  universally 
applauded  for  ita  keen  logic  and  patriotic  and  enlightened  views.  He  told 
Fi'ance  and  England  plainly,  that  the  question  was  an  American  and  not  a 
European  one,  and  not  properly  within  the  scope  of  their  interference;  that 
while  the  Unitt^d  States  government  disclaimed  all  intention  to  violate  existing 
neutrality  law?,  it  would  not  relinquish  the  right  to  act  in  relation  to  Cuba 
independent  of  any  other  power;  and  that  it  could  not  see  with  indiiference 
"  the  Island  of  Cuba  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  other  power  than  Spain."'  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  English  prime-minister,  answered  this  letter  [February, 
1 853],  and  thus  ended  the  diplomatic  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  "  Tripartite  Treaty,"  as  it  was  called. 

The  most  important  of  the  closing  events  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  administration 
was  the  creation  lij'  Congress  of  a  new  Territory  called  Washington,  out  of  the 
northern  part  of  Oregon.*  The  bill  for  this  pui'pose  became  a  law  on  the  2d  of 
March,  185.3,  two  days  before  Fillmore's  successor,  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New 

'  Pages  502  and  508. 

"  A.s  early  aa  1823,  when  the  Spanisli  provinces  in  South  America  were  in  rebellion,  or  forming 
into  independent  republics,  President  Monroe,  in  a  special  message  upon  the  subject,  promulgated 
the  doctrine,  since  acted  upon,  that  the  United  States  ought  to  resist  the  extension  of  foreign 
domain  or  inliueuce  upon  the  American  continent,  and  not  allow  any  European  government,  by 
colonizing  or  oiherwise,  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  New  World  not  alreaily  acquired.  [See  note  5, 
page  448.]  This  was  directed  specially  against  the  efforts  expected  to  be  made  by  the  allied 
sovereigns  who  had  crushed  Napoleon,  to  assist  Spain  against  her  revolted  colonies  in  America; 
and  to  suppress  the  growth  of  democracy  tliere.  It  became  a  settled  policy  of  our  government, 
and  Mr.  Everett  reasserted  it  in  its  fidlest  extent.  Such  expression  seemed  to  be  important  and 
seasonable,  because  it  was  well  known  tliat  Great  Britain  was  then  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
obtain  potent  influence  in  fontral  America,  so  .-.s  to  prevent  the  United  States  from  acquirins; 
exclusive  property  in  the  routes  across  the  isthmus  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  Oceaa 

•  Page  478. 
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Hampshire,  was  inaugurateil.  Tlie  hitter  was  nominated  for  the  office  by  the 
Democratic  convention  held  at  Baltimore  early  in  June,  1852,  when  William 
R.  King,  of  Alabama,  was  named  for  the  office  of  Vice-President.  At  the 
same  place,  on  the  16th  of  June,  Winfield  Scott  was  nominated  for  President 
and  William  A.  Graham  for  Vice-President,  l>y  a  Whig  convention.  The 
Democratic  nominees  were  elected,  but  failing  health  prevented  the  Vice- 
President  taking  his  seat.  He  dietl  in  April,  1SG3,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight 
years. 


CHAPTER     XIV. 

PIERCE'S     ADMINISTRATION.       [  1  85  3  — 1  8  5 '7 .] 

A  DRIVING  sleet  filled  the  air  on  the  4th  of  March,  1853,  when  Franklin 
Pierce,'  the  fourteenth  President  of  the  United  States,  stood  upon  the  rude 
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platform  of  New  Hampshire  pine,  erected  for  the  purpose  over  the  steps  of  tht 
eastern  portico  of  the  Federal  capitol,  and  took  the  oath  of  office,  administered 
by  Chief  Justice  Taney.     The  military  display  on  that  occasion  was  larger 

'  Fr.<)nklin  Pierce  was  bora  at  Hillsborough,  New  Hamp9V>ire,  in  November,  1804.  He  is  the 
son  of  General  Benjamin  Pierce,  an  active  officer  in  the  old  Wa.  for  Independence,  and  one  of  the 
most  useful  men  in  New  Hampshire.     In  1820,  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  young  Pierce  became 

33 
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than  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  streets  of  the  National  city,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  at  least  twenty  thousand  strangers  were  in  Washington  on  the  morning 
of  the  inauguration.  Untrammcled  by  special  party  pledges,  the  new  Chief 
Magistrate  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  under  pleasant  auspices ;  and 
his  inaugural  address,  full  of  promises  and  patriotic  sentiments,  received  the 
general  approval  of  his  countrymen.  Three  days  afterward  [March  7]  the 
Senate,  in  special  session,  confirmod  his  cabinet  appointments.' 

The  most  serious  difficulty  which  President  Pierce  was  called  upon  to 
encounter,  at  the  commencement  of  his  administration,  was  a  dispute  concern- 
ing the  boundary-line  between  the  Mexican  province  of  Chihuahua'  and  New 
Mexico.'  The  Mesilla  valley,  a  fertile  and  extensive  region,  was  claimed  by 
both  Territories ;  and  under  the  direction  of  Santa  Anna,*  who  was  again  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mexican  Republic  in  1854,  Chihuahua  took  armed  possession  of  the 
disputed  territory.  For  a  time  war  seemed  inevitable  between  tlie  United 
States  and  Mexico.  The  dispute  was  finally  settled  by  negotiations,  and 
friendly  relations  have  existed  between  the  two  governments  ever  since. 
Those  relations  were  delicate  during  a  large  portion  of  the  late  Civil  War  in 
tlie  United  States,  while  French  bayonets  Ijept  the  Austrian  Archduke  Jlaxi- 
milian  in  the  attitude  of  a  ruler,  with  the  title  of  emperor,  over  the  Mexican 
people,  whose  liberties  Napoleon  the  Third,  emperor  of  France,  was  thereby 
trying  to  destroy.     The  repuljlican  government  in  power  when  Maximilian 


a  student  in  Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick,  Maine.  He  was  graduated  in  1824,  chose  law  as  a 
profession,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  in  1827.  He  became  a  warm  politician,  and 
partisan  of  General  J;;ckson  in  1828 ;  and  tlie  next  year,  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
he  was  elected  a  memler  of  the  Legislature  of  his  native  State.  There  he  served  four  years.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1833,  and  served  his  constituents  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
four  years.  In  1837,  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  elected  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Federal 
Senate.  He  resigned  his  seat  in  .Tune,  1842,  and  remained  in  private  life  until  1845,  when  he 
was  appointed  L'nited  States  District  Attorney  for  New  Hampsliire.  He  was  commissioned  a 
Brigadier-General  in  March,  1847,  and  joined  the  army  in  Mexico,  under  General  Scott.  After 
the  war  he  retired  from  public  life,  where  he  remained  until  called  to  the  highest  office  in  tha 
gift  of  the  people.  When,  in  the  spring  of  1857,  he  left  the  chair  of  state,  he  again  retired 
into  private  life,  and  was  never  in  public  employment  afterwards.     He  died  Oct.  8,  1860. 

'  William  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State;  James  Guthrie,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Robert 
McClelland,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Jefferson  Davis,  Secretary  of  War;  James  C.  Dobbin,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy ;  James  Campbell,  Postmaster-General ;  Caleb 
Gushing,  Attomey-GeneraL 

"  Note  7,  page  484. 

'  Page  497. 

*  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  first 
came  hito  public  life  in  1821,  during  the  excitements  of  revolution.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  revolutionists  in  that  luihappy  country.  He 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Republic  in  1 833.  After  an  exciting  career 
as  a  commanding  General,  he  was  again  elected  President  in  1841,  but 
was  hurled  from  power  in  1845.  After  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico 
by  the  Americans,  under  General  Scott  [page  494],  he  retired  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  finally  to  Carthageua,  where  he  resided  imtil  1853, 
when  he  returned  to  Mexico,  and  was  elected  President  again.  In  the 
summer  of  1854,  he  was  accused  of  a  design  to  assume  imperial  power, 
and  violent  insurrections  were  the  consequence.     These  resulted  in  his  SANTA  ANNA, 

being  again  deprived  of  power,  and  he  has  never  been  able  to  regain  it. 

Much  of  the  time  since  he  was  driven  from  public  life  he  has  lived  in  exile  in  Cuba,  and  ill  1868 
he  was  a  resident  of  the  United  States.  He  went  to  Mexico  during  the  earlier  period  of  1867, 
when  he  was  arrested,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Few  men  have  experienced  greater  vicissitude* 
than  Santa  Anna.     He  died  in  the  city  of  Mexico  in  tlio  spring  of  ISTfi. 
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came  was  steadily  recognized  hy  that  of  the  United  States  as  the  legitimate 
government  of3Iexico,  and,  diplomatically,  Maximilian  was  unknown  to  it. 

The  earlier  portion  of  Pierce's  administration  was  distinguished  by  impor- 
tant explorations  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  interest  of  American  commerce.     The 
acquisition  of  California,  and  the  marvelous  rapidity  with  which  it  was  filling 
with  an  enterjjrising   population,  opened  to 
the  view  of  statesmen  an  immense  commer- 
cial interest  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  de- 
manded the  most  liberal   legislation.      Con- 
gress   seems    to     have     comprehended    the 
importance    of   the    matter,    and   under   its 
authority  four  ai'med  vessels  and  a  supply- 
ship  sailed  [May,  1853]  from  Norfolk,  under 
Captain  IJinsjjgold,  for  the  eastern  coast  of 
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Asia,  by  the  way  01  (.  ape  lloi'n.  Its  chiei  ob- 
ject was  a  thorough  exploration  of  those  regions  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  it  was 
then  evident  would  soon  be  traversed  between  the  ports  of  our  own  western 
frontier  and  the  East  Indies ;  also  of  the  whaling-grounds  of  the  Kamtchatka 
iSea  uud  Ueliring's  Straits,  on  the  borders  ot  which  the  United  States  pur- 
chased from  Russia,  ill  1867,  at  the  cost  of  $7,200,000  in  gold,  a  large  and 
important  territory.  Steamships  had  then  just  commenced  making  stated 
and  regular  voyages  from  California  to  China  and  Japan. 

While  the  expedition  just  mentioned  was  away,  plans  were  maturing  for 
the  construction  of  one  or  more  railways  across  the  continent,  to  connect,  by  a 
continuous  line  of  transportation,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.     Congress 
authorized  surveys  for  such  road  or  roads,  and  by  midsummer  [1853]  four 
expeditions  were  fitted  out  for  the  purpose — one  to  explore  from  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  at  St.  Paul,  to  Puget's  Sound,  on  the  Pacific ;  another 
to  cross  the  continent  from  the  Mississippi,  along  a  line  adjacent  to  the  thirty- 
sixth  parallel  of  latitude ;  another  from  the  Mississippi,  by  way  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  in  Utah ;  and  a  fourth  from  some  point  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  to 
the  coast  of  Southern  California,  at  San  Pedro,  Los  Angelos,  or  San  Diego. 
These  expeditions  performed  their  duties  well,  in  the  midst  of  great  hardships,' 
and  over  one  of  the  routes  then  explored,  called  the  Central,  which  trav- 
erses Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada  and  California,  a  railway 
was  completed  in  May,  1869.      Who  can  estimate  the  effect  of  these 
gigantic  operations  upon  the  destiny  of  our  Republic,  so  connected  in 
commercial  relations  with  that  "Farther  India"  whose  wealth  the  civilized 
world  so  long  coveted  ? 

'  At  the  time  these  explorations  were  going  on,  Colonel  Fremont  (see  page  488)  was  at  the 
head  of  a  similar  party  among  the  Rocky  Mountains.  That  exploring  in  the  direction  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  was  in  chacge  of  Captain  Gunnison,  of  the  National  army.  He  found 
the  Indians  hostile  when  he  approached  the  Mormon  country,  and  among  the  Wasatch 
mountains  tliey  fell  upon  the  explorers  and  kUled  a  number  of  them,  including  the  leader. 
Fremont's  party  suffered  dreadfully  for  want  of  food  in  the  midst  of  deep  snow.  For  forty-fiye 
days  they  fed  on  the  .neat  of  exhausted  mules  which  they  slew,  and  every  particle  was  devour«d, 
even  the  entrails!     They  were  met  and  saved  by  another  party  in  February,  1854. 
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While  the  government  was  putting  forth  its  energies  in  preparing  the  way 
for  the  triumph  of  American  couimerce,  private  enterprise  was  busy  in  the 
promotion  of  general  industry,  and  in  the  noble  work  of  international  fraternity 
in  the  great  interest  of  Labor.  In  the  year  1851,  an  immense  building,  com 
posed  of  iron  and  glass,  was  created  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  under  royai 
patronage,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  exhibition  of  the  results  of  the  industry 
of  all  nations.  ■  It  was  a  World's  Fair,  and  representatives  of  every  civilized 
nation  on  the  globe  were  there  mingling  together  as  brothers  of  one  family,  and 
all  equally  interested  in  the  perfection  of  each  other's  productions.  The  idea 
was  one  of  great  moral  grandeur,  for  it  set  an  insignia  of  dignity  upon  labor, 
hitherto  withheld  by  those  who  bore  scepters  and  orders.  There  men  of  all 
nations  and  creeds  received  a  lesson  upon  the  importance  of  brotherhood  among 
the  children  of  men,  such  as  the  pen  and  tongue  could  not  teach.  For  the 
conception  and  consummation  of  that  noble  work,  mankind  will  forever  revere 
its  author.  Prince  Albert,  the  husband  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  enterprise  was 
repeated  in  this  country  in  18.5:\   when,  at  the  expense  of  the  money  and 

energy  of  private  republicans,  a 
''CrystL^.t  Palace'  was  built  and 
r.  "  World's:;  Fu:r"  was  held  in 
tne  city  of  New  York.  It  waa 
opened  in  July  of  thatyeai,  witb 
imposing  ceremonies,  led  by  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation.' 
The  emperor  of  the  French  t.a.i 
twice  imitated  the  act  of  the 
British  queen  and  her  consort. 
During  the  spring  and  summer 
oi  1S67.  an  immense  "WorWr 
Fair"  was  open  in  Paris.  These  were  important  historical  events,  for  tliey 
marked  a  new  and  most  promising  epoch  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  They 
have  since  been  repeated. '  History  often  has  better  stories  to  tell  than  those  Oi 
wars  and  military  conquests,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties  ami  empires. 


CErSTAL    PALACE    IX    NEW    YORK. 


'  On  that  occasion,  a  prayer  was  made  by  Dr.  Wainwright,  provisional  bishop  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of  New  Yorlt  (since  deceased);  an  address  was  pronounced- 
by  Tlieodore  Sedgwiclc.  president  of  the  Association  by  which  the  building  was  erected ;  and  on 
the  llith  of  the  month,  a  grand  entertainment  was  given  by  the  directors  to  distinguislied  guests, 
among  whom  were  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  members  of  his  cabinet,  Sir  Cluirl'^3 
Lyell,  the  eminent  Enghsh  geologist,  and  others. 

One  of  the  speakers  on  that  occasion  [Elihu  Burritt]  said:  "Worthy  of  the  grandest  c-ireum- 
atances  which  could  be  thrown  around  a  human  assembly,  worthy  of  this  occasion  and  a  Inuuired 
like  this,  is  that  beautiful  idea,  the  coronation  of  Labor.  *  *  *  Not  American  labor,  not 
British  labor,  not  French  labor,  not  the  labor  of  the  New  World  or  the  Old,  but  the  labor  of  man- 
kind as  one  undivided  brotherhood — labor  as  the  oldest,  the  noblest  prerogative  of  duty  and 
Jiumanitv-"  And  Rev.  E.  H.  Chajiin  closed  with  the  beautiful  invocation:  "01  genius  of  Art.  fill 
us  with  the  inspiration  of  still  liigher  and  more  spiritual  beauty.  O I  instruments  of  invention 
enlarge  our  dominion  over  reality-  Let  iron  and  flre  become  as  blood  ami  muscle,  and  in  this 
electric  net-work  let  heart  and  braiu  inclose  the  world  with  truth  and  sympathy-  And  thou. 
01  beautiful  dome  of  Mght,  suggestive  of  the  brooding  future,  the  future  of  human  love  and  divine 
communion,  expand  and  spread  above  the  tribes  of  men  a  canopy  broad  as  the  earth,  and  glorious 
as  tiie  upper  heaven."  •'  See  page  746. 
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When  the  Thirty-third  Congress  assembled,  on  the  first  Monaay  in  Decem- 
ber, 1853,  a  greater  degree  of  good  feeling  seemed  to  prevail  among  the  mem- 
bers than  had  been  exhibited  for  the  several  preceding  years,  when  the  chief 
topics  of  their  deliberations  were  connected  with  the  subject  of  Slavery.  The 
country  was  at  peace  and  amity  with  all  the  world,  as  a  general  proposition,' 
and  the  people  looked  to  their  representatives  for  the  conception  and  adoption 
of  measm-es  for  the  public  welfare,  which  the  circumstances  of  the  nation 
required.  The  construction  of  a  railway  across  the  continent  was  expected  to 
absorb  much  of  their  attention.  Important  treaties  were  pending  between  our 
government  and  those  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  concerning  territory 
and  inter-oceanic  communications  across  the  Isthmus  between  North  and  South 
America ;  also  concerning  boundary-lines  in  the  region  of  New  Mexico  and 
California. 

There  was  an  interest,  too,  far  away  in  the  Pacific,  that  demanded  serious 
consideration.  The  government  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  was  then  making 
earnest  overtures  for  annexing  tliat  ocean  empire  to  our  republic.  This  was  a 
matter  of  great  moment,  for  these  Islands  are  destined  to  be  of  vast  impor- 
tance in  the  operations  of  the  future  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Oeean.  A  large 
majority  of  the  white  people  there  are  Americans  by  birth  ;  and  the  govern- 
ment, in  all  its  essential  operations,  is  controlled  by  Americans,  notwithstand- 
ino'  the  ostensible  ruler  is  a  native  sovereign.  The  consuls  of  France  and 
England,  when  they  perceived  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  reigning 
monarch  to  have  his  domain  annexed  to  the  United  States,  charged  the  scheme 
upon  certain  American  missionaries,  and  ofiicially  protested  against  their 
alleged  conduct.  They  declared  that  France  and  England  would  not  remain 
indifferent  spectators  of  such  a  movement.  The  missionaries,  as  well  as  the 
United  States  commissioner,  disclaimed  any  tampering  with  the  native  authori- 
ties on  the  subject ;  at  the  same  time,  the  latter,  in  a  published  rejjly  to  the 


'  There  was  a  little  feeling  of  hostility  between  our  government  and  that  of  Austria  for  a  while 
in  1853,  but  it  soon  subsided.  It  grew  out  of  a  circumstance  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  our  government  in  defense  of  a  citizen  of  foreign  birth  in  a  foreign  port,  as  follows : 
When  Austria,  by  aid  of  Russia,  crushed  the  rebellion  in  Hinigary,  in  1848,  many  of  tlie  active 
patriots  became  exiles  in  foreign  lands.  A  large  number  came  to  the  United  States,  and  many 
of  them  became  naturalized  citizens — that  is,  after  d\ie  legal  preparation,  took  an  oath  to  support 
tlie  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  tTnited  States,  and  to  jierform  faithfully  all  tlie  duties  of  a  citizen. 
One  of  these,  named  Martin  Koszta,  a  native  of  Hungary,  had  taken  such  steps.  'While  engaged 
in  business  at  Smyrna,  on  the  Mediterranean,  he  was  seized,  by  order  of  the  Austrian  consul- 
general,  and  taken  on  board  an  Austrian  brig,  to  be  conveyed  to  Trieste  as  a  rebel  refugee,  not- 
withstanding he  carried  an  American  protection.  Captain  Ingraham,  of  the  United  States  sloop- 
of-war  SL  Louis,  then  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Smyrna,  immediately  claimed  Koszta  as  an  American 
citizen.  On  the  refusal  of  the  Austrian  authorities  to  release  the  prisoner,  Ingraham  cleared  his 
vessel  for  action  [July  2],  and  threatened  to  fire  upon  the  brig  if  Koszta  was  not  delivered  up 
within  a  given  time.  The  Austrians  yielded  to  the  powerful  arguments  of  forty  well-shotted 
cannon,  and  Koszta  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  French  consul,  to  await  the  action  of  tlie 
respective  governments.  Ingraham's  course  was  everywhere  applauded ;  and  Congress  signified 
its  approbation  by  voting  him  an  elegant  sword.  Tlie  pride  of  the  Austrian  government  was 
severely  wounded,  and  it  issued  a  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  Captain  Ingraham,  and  sent 
it  to  all  tlie  European  courts.  Mr.  Ilulseman,  the  Austrian  minister  at  Washington,  demanded 
an  apology,  or  other  redress,  from  our  government,  and  menaced  the  United  States  with  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  royal  master.  But  no  serious  difficulty  occurred.  It  was  plainly  perceived  that 
the  Austrians  were  in  the  wrong;  and  Koszta,  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  flag, 
returned  to  this  land  of  free  opinions. 
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protest,  denied  the  risjht  of  foreign  governments  to  interfere  to  prevent  sueh 
a  result,  if  it  should  be  deemed  mutually  desirable.  Preliminary  negotiations 
were  comm.enced,  and  a  treaty  was  actually  formed,  when,  on  the  loth  of 
December,  1854,  King  Kameliameha  died,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine  years,  and 
iwas  succeeded  by  his  son.  Prince  Alexander  Liholiho.  The  new  king  imme- 
diately ordered  the  discontinuance  of  negotiations  with  the  United  States,  and 
the  subject  of  annexation  was  not  revived  until  after  the  visit  of  Emma, 
Queen  of  the  Islands,  to  England  and  the  United  States,  in  1866.  That  such 
annexation  will  finally  occur,  seems  to  be  prohesied  by  the  history  of  the  past 
and  the  teachings  of  the  present. 

Just  as  the  preliminaries  were  arranged  in  Congress  for  entering  vigorouslv 
upon  the  business  of  the  session,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Territories  (Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois)  presented  a  bill  [Jan.,  1854]  which  dis- 
turbed the  harmony  in  Congress,  and  the  quietude  of  the  people.  In  the  center 
of  our  continent  is  a  vast  region,  almost  twice  as  large,  in  territorial  extent,  as 
the  original  thirteen  States,'  stretcliing  between  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  ISIinne- 
sota,  and  the  Pacific  Territories,  from  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  of  nortli  lati- 
tude to  the  British  possessions,"  and  embracing  one-fourth  of  all  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States.  The  bill  alluded  to  proposed  to  erect  this  vast 
region  into  two  Territories,  the  southern  portion,  below  the  fortieth  parallel,  to 
be  named  JTansas,  and  the  northern  and  larger  portion,  Nebraska.  The  bill 
contained  a  provision  which  would  nullify  the  Compromise  of  1820,'  and  allow 
the  inhabitants  of  those  Territories  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they 
would  have  the  institution  of  slavery  or  not.  This  proposition  surprised  Con- 
gress and  the  whole  country,  and  it  became  a  subject  of  discussion  throughout 
the  Union.  The  slavery  agitation  was  aroused  in  all  its  strength  and  rancor, 
and  the  whole  North  became  violently  excited.  Public  meetings  were  held  by 
men  of  all  parties,  and  petitions  and  remonstrances  against  the  measure, 
especially  in  its  relation  to  JVebraska,  were  poured  into  the  Senate,^  while  the 
debate  on  the  subject  was  progressing,  from  the  30th  of  January  [1854]  until 
the  .3d  of  March.  On  the  latter  day  the  bill  passed  that  body  by  the  decisive 
vote  of  thirty-seven  to  fourteen.  The  measure  encountered  great  opposition  in 
the  House  of  IJepresentativcs ;  and  by  means  of  several  amendments,  its  final 
defeat  seemed  almost  certain,  and  the  excitement  subsided. 

At  about  this  time  a  bill  was  reported  in  the  Senate  [March  10],  providing 
for  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  on  the  same  day 
when  the  Nebraska  Bill  passed  that  body  [March  3d],  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives adopted  one  called  the  Homestead  Bill,  which  provided  that  any  free 
white  male  citizen,  or  any  one  who  may  have  declared  his  intentions  to  become 
one  previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  might  select  a  quarter  section  [one 
himdred  and  sixty  acres]  of  land  on  the  public  domain,  and  on  proof  being 
given  that  he  had  occupied  and  cultivated  it  for  five  years,  he  might  receive 

'  Page  174.  '  Pag-c  480.  '  Page  4.")2. 

'  .V  jjetition  against  the  measure  was  presented  to  tlie  Senate  immediately  after  the  passagd 
■>!'  tlie  oill  by  that  body,  signed  by  three  thousand  clergymen  of  New  Eugland. 
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a  title  to  it  in  fee,  without  being  required  to  pay  any  thing  for  it.  This  bill 
was  discussed  in  both  Houses  for  several  weeks  ;  and  finally  an  amendment, 
graduating  the  prices  of  all  the  public  lands,  was  adopted  in  its  stead.'  The 
public  mind  had  become  comparatively  tranqiu!  when,  on  the  9th  of  May 
[1854],  the  Nebraska  bill  was  again  called  up  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  became  the  absorbing  subject  for  discussion.  During  a  fortnight,  violent 
debates,  with  great  acrimony  of  feeling,  occurred,  and  on  one  occasion  there 
was  a  session  of  thirty-six  consecutive  hours'  duration,  when  an  adjournment 
took  place  in  the  midst  of  great  confusion.  The  country,  meanwhile,  was 
much  excited,  for  the  decision  of  the  question  was  one  of  great  moment  in  its 
relation  to  the  future.  While  it  was  pending  the  suspense  became  painful. 
But  it  did  not  last  long.  The  final  question  was  taken  on  the  22d,  and  the 
bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  to  one  hundred.  Three 
days  afterward  [May  25],  the  Senate  agreed  to  it  as  it  came  from  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  thirty-five  to  thirteen,  and  it  received  the  signature  of  the  Presi- 
deut  on  the  last  day  of  May." 

New  difficulties  with  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Cuba'  appeared,  while  the 
Nebraska  subject  was  under  discussion.  Under  cover  of  some  pretense,  the 
American  steamship,  Black  Wdrrior,  was  seized  in  the  harbor  of  Havana 
[February  28, 1854],  and  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  declared  confiscated.  The 
outrage  was  so  flagrant,  that  a  proposition  was  immediately  submitted  to  the 
lower  House  of  Congress  to  suspend  the  neutrality  laws,*  and  compel  the 
Havana  officials  to  behave  properly.  Under  the  provisions  of  such  laws,  any 
number  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  may  be  engaged  in  hostilities 
asrainst  Spain,  would  forfeit  the  protection  of  their  government,  and  become 
liable  to  punishment  for  a  violation  of  law.  It  was  on  this  account  that  Crit- 
tenden and  his  part)'  were  shot  at  Havana,"  without  the  right  of  claiming  the 
interference  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  their  behalf.  The  Presi- 
dent sent  a  special  messenger  to  the  government  at  Madrid,  with  instructions 
to  the  x\merican  minister  to  demand  immediate  redress,  in  the  form  of  indem- 
nity to  the  owners  of  the  Black  Warrior.  But  the  Spanish  government  justi- 
fied the  act  of  the  Culian  authorities,  when  such  formal  demand  was  made.     In 


'  It  provided  tliat  all  lands  wliieli  liad  liepn  in  market  ten  years  slioiild  be  snljject  to  entry  at 
one  dollar  per  acre;  fifteen  vear,^.  at  seventy-five  cents;  and  so  on,  in  the  same  ratio — those 
which  had  been  in  market  for  thirty  years  being  oft'ered  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  It  also  pro- 
vided that  every  person  availing  himself  of  the  act  shonld  make  affidavit  that  he  entered  the 
land  for  his  own  nse,  and  no  one  could  acquire  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  or 
two  quarter-sections. 

"  A  few  days  after  the  final  passage  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  the  city  of  Boston  was  made  a 
theater  of  great  excitement,  by  the  arrest  of  a  fugitive  slave  there,  and  a  deputy-marshal  was  shot 
dead,  during  a  not.  United  States  troops  from  Rhode  Island  were  employed  to  sustain  the  officers 
of  the  law,  and  a  local  military  force  was  detailed,  to  assist  in  the  protection  of  the  court  and  the 
parties  concerned,  until  the  proceedings  in  the  case  shonld  be  completed.  The  United  .States 
Commissioner  decided  in  favor  of  the  claimant  of  the  slave,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  Virginia  by  a 
government  vessel.  This  commotion  in  Boston  is  known  as  the  Burns  EM — the  name  of  the 
fugitive  slave  being  Burns. 

'  Page  502. 

'  These  are  agreements  (still  existing)  made  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Old  Spain,  to  remain  neutral  or  inactive,  when  either  party  should  engage  in  war  with 
another. 

'  Page  508. 
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the  mean  while  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrago  became  alarmed,  and  the  Cap- 
tain-General (or  Governor)  of  Cuba,  with  pretended  generosity,  oifered  to  give 
up  the  vessel  and  cargo,  on  the  payment  by  the  owners  of  a  fine  of  six  thou- 
sand dollars.  They  complied,  but  under  protest."  The  matter  was  finally 
settled  amicably  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Spain,'  and 
since  then  nothing  has  materially  disturbed  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  irritation  caused  by  the  difficulties  with  Cuban  officials  was  made  the 
pretext,  after  the  jDassage  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  for  a  conference  of  three  of  the 
American  ministers  plenipotentiary  in  Europe.  In  August  [1854],  the  Presi- 
dent directed  Mr.  Buchanan,  then  American  embassador  at  London,  Mr.  Mason, 
embassador  at  Paris,  and  Mr.  Soule,  embassador  at  Madrid,  to  meet  at  some 
convenient  place,  to  confer  upon  the  best  means  of  settling  the  difficulties  about 
Cuba,  and  gaining  possession  of  the  island,  by  purchase  or  otherwise.  They 
accordingly  met  at  Ostend,  a  seaport  town  in  Belgium,  on  the  9th  of  October, 
1854.  After  remaining  there  three  days,  they  adjourned  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  and  from  thence,  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  they 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  United  States  government,  which  embodied  their 
views.  That  letter  is  known  in  history  as  The  Ostend  Circular,  and  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  passages  in  the  history  of  American 
diplomacy.  Its  arguments  were  the  plea  of  the  highway  robber,  enforced  by 
the  doctrine  that  "  Might  makes  Right."  It  recommended  the  j)urchase  of 
Cuba,  if  possible  ;  if  not,  the  acquisition  of  it  by  force.  "  If  Spain,"  said  the 
authors  of  that  infamous  letter,  "  actuated  by  stubborn  pride  and  a  false  sense 
t)f  honor,  should  refuse  to  sell  Cuba  to  the  United  States,"  then  "  by  every 
law,  human  and  divine,  we  shall  be  justified  in  wresting  it  from  Spain,  if  Ave 
possess  the  power."  The  bald  iniquity  of  the  pro])osition  amazed  honest 
people  in  both  hemispheres.  Why  it  should  have  been  left  unrebuked  by  the 
government  at  Washington  was  a  mystery  which  the  light  of  subsequent 
events  revealed.  It  seems  clear,  in  tliat  light,  that  it  was  a  jiart  of  the  scheme 
of  those  disunionists  who,  a  few  years  later,  attempted  to  destroy  the  Repub- 
lic, that  they  might  establish  a  dazzling  empire  whose  corner-stone  should  be 
Human  Slavery,  of  which  they  dreamed,  and  which  they  promised  their 
deluded  followers— an  empire  wlricli  was  to  be  com])rise<l  within  wliat  they 
called  The  Golden  Circle,  whose  center  was  Havana,  tlie  capital  of  Cuba.' 

'  Protesting  against  an  act  which  a  party  is  compelled  to  perform,  leaves  the  matter  open  for  a 
future  disc\iRsion  and  final  settlement. 

'^  The  President  of  the  United  States,  having  been  informed  that  expeditions  were  preparing  in 
diflerent  parts  of  the  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Cuba,  issued  a  proclamation  again.it  such 
movements,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1854,  and  culled  upon  all  good  citizens  to  respect  the  obligations 
of  existing  treaties,  between  the  governments  of  our  Republic  and  Spain. 

^  The  Golden  Circle,  asdetineU  by  these  disunionists,  liad  a  radius  of  sixteen  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  longitude,  with  its  center  at  Havana.  It  will  be  perceiveil.  by  drawing  that  circle  on  a  map, 
that  it  included  the  Slave-labor  States  of  our  Republic.  It  reached  northward  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line,  and  southward  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  It  embraced  the  West  India  Islands,  and 
those  of  tlie  Caribbean  Sea,  with  a  greater  ]iart  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  The  plan  of  the 
disunionists  seems  to  have  been,  first,  to  secure  Cuba,  and  then  the  other  islands  of  that  tropical 
region,  with  Mexico  and  Central  America ;  and  then  to  sever  the  Slave-labor  and  the  Free-labor  Stales 
of  our  Republic,  making  the  former  a  part  of  the  great  empire,  whose  corner-stone,  as  one  of  the 
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While  the  good  name  of  the  government  was  sufleriiig  at  the  hands  of 
unfaithful  citizens,  who  were  plotting  mischief  against  its  weaker  neiglibors, 
some  salutary  measures  were  adopted  which  gave  a  little  relief  to  the  ])icturu 
of  that  dark  period  in  our  history.  While  a  conspiracy  for  obliterating  the 
houndary-line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  by  blotting  out  the 
nationality  of  the  latter,  was  fast  ripening,  the  two  governments  successfully 
negotiated  a  treaty  by  which  that  boundary  was  defined  and  fixed.  The  treaty 
was  ratified  early  in  1854,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  decision  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  run  the  boundary  should  be  final.  By  that  treaty  tlie 
United  States  were  to  be  released  from  all  obligations  imposed  by  the  treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,'  to  defend  the  Mexican  frontier  against  the  Indians, 
and  as  a  consideration  for  this  release,  and  for  the  territory  ceded  by  Mexico, 
the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  to  the  latter  ten  millions  of  dollars — seven 
millions  on  tlie  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  the  remainder  as  soon  as  the 
boundary-line  should  be  established.  These  conditions  were  complied  with, 
and  a  good  understanding  between  the  two  governments  has  ever  since 
existed. 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  i-eciprocity  treaty  was  negotiated  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  lowered,  and  in  some  instances  eflTaced, 
the  barriers  to  free  commerce  between  the  British  provinces  in  America  and 
our  Republic.  '  It  provided  that  the  fisheries  of  the  j)rovincos,  excepting  those 
of  Newfoundland,'  should  be  open  to  American  citizens  ;  that  disputes  respect- 
ing fisheries  should  be  settled  by  arbitration  ;  that  the  British  should  have  a 
right  to  participate  in  the  American  fisheries  as  fiir  as  the  36th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  that  there  should  be  free  commerce  between  the  provinces  and 
the  United  States,  in  flour,  breadstuffs,  fruits,  fish,  animals,  lumber,  and  a 
variety  of  natural  productions  in  their  unmanufactured  state.  It  stipulated 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  Hiver  and  the  Canadian  canals  should  be  thrown  open 
to  American  vessels  ;  and  the  United  States  government  agreed  to  urge  the 
respective  States  to  admit  British  vessels  into  their  canals,  upon  similar  terms. 
This  treaty  was  submitted  to  the  jsrovincial  Legislatures,  and  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  contracting  powers,  and  was  ratified  by  all.  The  arrangement 
was  terminated,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  early  in  1866. 

When  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  began  to  bear  the  bitter  fi-uit  which  its 
author,  James  M.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  desired  and  expected;'  mIicu  the  Kansas- 


less  reticent  of  their  number  avowed,  was  to  be  human  slavery.  A  secret  association,  knovm 
as  the  Order  of  the  Lone  Star,  and  another  subsequently  organized  as  its  successor,  whose 
members  were  called  Knightu  of  the  Go/den  Circle,  were  lormed  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting 
the  people  and  carrying  out  tlie  iniquitous  design.  The  latter  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  Civil  War  wluch  broke  out  in  1861,  as  the  secret  friends  and  efficient  allies  of  the  dis- 
uiiiouists,  who  were  maldng  open  war  on  the  RepubUc. 

;  Page  497  .  Page  47. 

rr  ",^,?''  *^'''^°"'  ""6  of  the  most  persistent  of  these  disunionists  who  brought  about  the 
late  Civil  War,  was  the  autlior  of  this  Act.  Tlie  writer  was  informed  bv  a  personal  acquain- 
tance of  Mason,  at  Winchester,  that  the  Senator  declared  to  him  tliat  he  made  the  law  as  ob- 
noxious as  possible  to  the  people  of  the  Free-Labor  States,  in  order  that  it  should  excite  uni- 
yersal  disgust  and  opposition,  and  cause  such  violations  of  it,  and  a  general  refusal  to  comply 
with  Its  repulsive  requirements,  as  to  give  a  plausible  pretext  to  the  slaveholders  to  revolt  and 
attempt  to  dissolve  the  Union. 
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Xebraska  bill  had  opened  afresh  the  agitation  of  the  Slavery  question,  and  when 
the  extraordinary  declaration  of  the  "  Ostend  Circular"  apjieared  to  give  no  of- 
fense to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation  and 
his  advisers,  the  disuuionists  planned  more  ac- 
tively and  worked  more  boldly  than  ever.  Tlie 
"  Great  Idea  of  the  Age,"  as  they  called  it,  was 
the  extension  of  the  area  of  slavery,  by  the 
conquest  and  annexation  of  countries  adjacent 
to  our  Republic.  Their  attempts  on  Cuba 
\^^Avere  baffled,  and  they  turned  their  attention 
\^^to  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Their  ope- 
rations at  first  assumed  the  form  of  emigra- 
tion scliemes,  and  their  first  theater  was  a 
region  on  the  great  Isthmus,  inhabited  chiefly 
hy  a  race  of  degraded  natives,  and  belonging 
to  tiie  State  of  Nicai'agua,  known  as  the  Mos- 
quito coast.  It  promised  to  be  a  territory  of 
great  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.'  Under  the  specious  pretext 
ihat  the  British  were  likely  to  possess  it,  armed  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
apjiealing  to  the  Monroe  doctrine''  for  justification,  emigrated  to  that  region. 
Already  the  great  guns  of  the  American  navy  had  been  heard  on  the  Mosquito 
shore,  as  a  herald  of  coming  power." 

It  was  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter  of  1854  that  the  first  formidable 
"  euiigration  "  to  tlie  Mosquito  country  was  undertaken.     It  was  alleged  that 
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'  A  railway  acro.ss  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  lias  been  constructed.  The  first  trains  passed 
over  it,  from  Aspinwall  to  Panama,  on  the  28tli  of  January,  1855.  The  project  of  a  ship-canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  or  Panama,  has  occupied  the  attention  of  statesmen  and  commercial 
men  for  many  years.  The  first  actual  exploration  of  the  Istlunus.  with  a  view  to  cutting  a  ship- 
canal  across  it"  was  made  in  1853,  l>y  a  party  of  twenty-three,  under  the  direction  of  William 
Kennish,  of  New  York.  They  were  sent  out  by  J.  C.  Prevost,  commander  of  the  Britisli  steam- 
sliip  Virago,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  the  commander  of  the  Britisli  squadron  then  in  the 
Pncific.  They  commenced  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  traveled  northward  to  the  Atlantic  shore. 
For  ten  days  they  traversed  a  dense  forest,  which  covered  a  line,  fertile,  and  \^-ell-watered  plain, 
which  at  no  time"  rose  more  than  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  party  became  short 
of  provisions;  and  having  separated  for  some  prudent  purpose,  a  portion  of  tlicni  were  murdered 
and  plundered  by  the  Indians.  The  survivors  returned  to  the  Virago,  without  accomiillsliing 
iiiucli.  In  January,  1854,  Lieutenant  Strain,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  with  a  jiarty  ol'  twenty, 
.otirted  from  the  Atlantic  side  to  explore  the  Lsthmus.  They  suffered  dreadfully;  and  .as  nothing 
was  heaid  from  them  for  several  weeks,  it  was  supposed  that  all  had  perished.  Their  provisions 
became  exhausted,  and  some  died  from  famine.  The  ludians,  however,  did  not  molest  them,  but 
fled  to  the  mountains.  When  Lieutenant  Strain  and  the  survivors  reached  the  Pacific  coast,  tliey 
were  destitute  of  both  clothing  and  food.  Other  explorations  have  been  made  by  officers  of 
tin;  United  States  service,  but  no  result  has  been  reached.  / 

'  See  note  2,  page  512. 

'  There  was  a  little  village  on  the  Mosquito  coast  called  Greytown,  in  -which  some  American 
citizens  resided.  These  alleged  that  they  had  been  outraged  by  the  local  autliorities,  who  iirofcssed 
t(i  derive  their  power  directly  from  the  Mosquito  king,  or  chief  of  the  native  tribes.  An  appeal  was 
made  to  the  commander  of  .a  vessel  of  the  United  States  navy,  then  lying  near.  Tliat  sliallow 
olficial,  named  HoUins,  who  was  always  valiant  when  there  was  no  danger,  actually  boniliarded 
the  little  town,  as  a  punishment  for  tiie  acts  of  its  authorities.  This  brought  out  tlie  denuncia- 
tions of  English  residents,  who  alleged  that,  l>y  arrangements  with  the  Mosquito  nionarcli.  their 
government'^  was  the  protector  of  liis  dommio'ns.  The  British  government  itself  assumed  that 
position,  and  for  a.  while  the  folly  of  Hollius  caused  expectations  of  serious  difficulty. 
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a  lai-'TC  tract  of  the  territory  had  been  granted  by  the  Mosquito  king  to  two 
British  subjects,'  and  upon  this,  by  arrangement,  the  emigrants,  led  by  Colonel 
H.  L.  Kinney,  proceeded  to  settle.  Tlie  government  of  Nicaragua  ])rotested 
against  this  invasion  of  that  State,  in  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the 
linited  States.  The  Nicaraguan  minister  at  Washington  called  the  attention 
of  our  government  to  the  subject  [.Tannary  16,  1855],  and  especially  to  the  fact 
of  tlie  British  claim  to  i)olitical  jurisdiction  there,  and  urged  that  the  United 
States,  while  asserting  the  "  Monroe  doctrine  "  as  a  correct  political  dogma, 
could  not  sanction  the  act  complained  of,  as  it  was  done  under  guarantees  of 
British  aiithority.  Our  government,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  interfered,  but  with 
a  mildness  that  allowed  the  emigration  sclieme  to  go  on,  and  assume  more  for- 
midable proportions  and  aspects. 

An  agent  of  the  filli  busters  named  William  Walker,  who  had  already,  with 
a  few  followers,  invaded  the  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  from  California,  aiul  been 
repulsed,  reappeared  on  the  theater  in  connection  with  Kinney,  who  invited 
him  to  assist  him  "  in  improving  the  lands  and  developing  the  mineral 
resources"  of  his  grant  on  Lake  Nicaragua.  Ostensibly  for  that  purpose, 
Walker  left  San  Francisco  with  three  hundred  men,  and  arrived  on  the  coast 
of  Nicaragua  on  the  '27th  of  June.  He  cast  off  all  disguise  the  n^'xt  day,  and 
attempted  to  capture  the  town  of  Rivas,  believing  that  one  of  the  factions 
opposed  to  the  Nicaraguan  government,  which  he  proposed  to  unite  himself 
with,  would  aid  in  his  scheme.  In  this  he  was  mis'taken.  Even  one  hundred 
;ind  fifty  Central  Americans,  who  had  joined  him,  under  General  Castillon, 
deserted  when  they  saw  the  forces  of  Nicaragua  approaching.  It  was  with 
great  difficitlty  that  Walker  and  his  followers  retreated  to  the  coast  and  es- 
caped in  a  schooner. 

Walker,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  special  favorite  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
the  chief  leader  of  the  Confcdei-ates  in  the  late  Civil  War  (and  who  was  then 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  ruling  spirit  in  President  Pierce's  cabinet),  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  idle,  for  the  scheme  to  open  Central  America  to  the  slave 
.system  of  our  Southern  States'  was  to  be  consummated,  as  far  as  possible,  while 
that  functionary  was  in  power  in  the  government  and  could  have  its  sanction 
to  tiie  practical  operations  of  the  doctrine  of  tiie  "Ostend  Circular."  Walker 
accordingly  made  his  appearance  again  on  the  soil  of  Nicaragua,  witii  armed 
followers,   in  August;    and  on  tlie  5th  of  September  following   [1855]   tlie 

'  For  some  time  the  Britisli  had  been  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  controlling  influence  in  this 
region,  and  they  liad  induced  the  chief  of  the  Mosquito  nation  to  assume  authority  inde- 
peudciit  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua. 

-  While,  so  early  as  1850,  Davis  and  his  political  friends  were  evidently  fostering  the 
scheme  for  seizing  Cuba,  tliat  it  miglit  become  a  part  of  the  slave  empire  already  alluded  to, 
they  appear  to  have  been  planning  for  the  seizure  of  the  Central  American  States  for  tlie  same 
purpose,  and  in  this  project  the  obsequious  politicians  of  tlie  North  who  were  ever  ready  to  pro- 
mote the  slave-holding  mterests  were  in  complicity.  A  moiitli  Ijefore  the  sailing  of  tlie  Cuban 
expedition  under  Lopez  [see  page  508],  a  Peiiiisylvanian,  named  John  Brodhead.  in  a  letter  to 
Davis,  expressed  his  desire  to  be  appointed  a  iiiiiiister  to  Nicaragua,  saying  :  '■  I  should  like 
to  go  into  tliat  country  and  help  open  it  to  cirilizalion  and  niggers.  I  could  get  strong  re- 
commendations from  the  President's  (Taylor's)  special  friends  in  Pennsylvania  for  tlie  place, 
were  the  mission  vacant,  and  I  think  I  would  prove  a  live  minister.  1  am  tired  of  licing  a 
white  slave  in  the  North,  and  long  for  a  home  in  the  sunny  South."  President  Taylor  was 
Secretary  Davis's  father-in-law. 
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"  emigrants  "  in  the  Mosquito  country,  assuming  independence  of  Nicaragua, 
organized  a  civil  government  there  by  the  appointment  of  Kinney  as  chief 
magistrate,  with  a  council  of  five  assistants.  At  that  time  the  inhabitants  of 
Nicaragua  were  in  a  state  of  revolution,  and  the  government  was  weak. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  state  of  things,  Walker  pushed  his  scheme  of  armed 
occupation  vigorously.  He  fought  and  vanquished  [September  3,  1855]  four 
hundred  government  troops  at  Virgin  Bay,  and  marched  triumphantly  upon 
and  captured  Grenada  [October  12],  the  capital  of  the  State.  Then  he  placed 
General  Rivas,  a  Nicaraguan,  in  the  Presidential  chair;  treated  Kinney  with 
contempt,  and  drove  him  from  his  Mosquito  domain,  and  busied  himself  in 
strengthening  his  military  power  by  "emigrants"  from  the  United  States.  A 
British  consul  recognized  tlie  new  government  of  Nicaragua,  and  John  H. 
Wheeler,'  the  American  minister  resident  there,  gave  it  the  nurture  of  the  sun- 
shine of  his  kindly  regard. 

This  attempt  to  establish  a  political  jjower  in  Central  America,  by  armed 
adventurers  from  the  United  States,  created  alarm  among  the  other  govern- 
ments on  the  Isthmus,  and  in  the  winter  of  1856  an  alliance  of  those  States 
against  Nicaragua  under  its  foreign  usurpers  was  attempted.  Early  in  March 
Costa  Rica  tnade  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  that  State ;  and  on  the 
10th  of  the  same  month  Walker,  who  was  the  real  head  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, made  a  corresponding  declaration  against  Costa  Rica.  The  latter  called 
upon  all  the  Central  American  St.ites  to  "  unite  and  destroy  the  inv.aders  from 
the  North,"  wliile  Walker  shamelessly  declared  tliat  he  was  there  by  invitation 
of  the  liberal  party  in  Nicaragua.  Hostilities  commenced  on  the  20th  oi 
March.  Tlie  Costa  Ricans  marched  into  Nicaragua,  and  on  the  11th  of  April 
a  sanguinary  conflict  occurred,  in  which  Walker's  troops  were  victorious,  and 
the  invaders  were  driven  from  the  State.  This  made  the  usurper  arrogant. 
He  levied  a  forced  loan  on  the  jjeople  in  support  of  liis  power.  General  Rivas,' 
becoming  disgusted  with  him,  finally  abdicated  the  presidency,  abandoned 
Walker,  and  proclaimed  against  him.  This  was  followed  on  the  24th  of  June 
[1856]  by  a  new  election  for  President,  when  Walker  received  two-thirds  of 
the  popular  vote.  On  the  12th  of  July  he  was  inaugurated  President  of 
Nicaragua,  and  thus  the  first  grand  act  of  the  conspiracy  against  our  weak 
neighbors  was  accomplished.  The  government  at  Washington  hastened  to 
acknowledge  the  new  nation,   and  Walker's  embassador,  in  the  person  of  a 

'  John  H.  'Wheeler  was  a  resident  of  western  North  Carolina,  and  while  on  his  way  to  New 
rork,  to  embark  for  Nicaragua,  two  of  his  slaves,  who  attended  him,  were  detained  in  Philadel- 
(ihia  [July  18,  1855J,  through  the  instrumentality  of  persons  there  who  souglit  to  make  them 
free.  One  of  these  (Passmore  Williamson)  was  ordered  by  Judge  Kane  (father  of  Dr.  Kane,  the 
Arctic  explorer),  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  to  bring  tlie  slaves  before  him.  Williamson 
tleclared  that  the  slaves  had  never  been  in  his  custody,  and  of  course  he  could  not  produce  them. 
On  motion  of  Colonel  Wliceler,  Judge  Kane  committed  Williamson  to  prison,  for  contempt  of 
court,  where  he  remained  for  several  months.  Tliis  case,  in  connection  with  other  questions  in 
regard  to  slavery,  produced  great  excitement  throughout  the  country.  Williamson,  after  his 
release,  {prosecuted  Kane  for  false  imprisonment. 

'  Rivas,  wlio,  by  Walker's  power,  had  been  made  President  of  Nicaragua,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  sent  a  minister  to  Washington  named  Parker  H.  French.  The  Government 
refused  to  receive  him.  Davis's  scheme  was  not  ripe,  and  would  not  be  until  Walker,  his  plianJ 
instrument  of  mischief)  was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  with  an  army  at  Ids  back. 
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Roman  Catholic  priest  named  Vigil,  was  cordially  received  by  President 
Pierce  and  his  cabinet.  Thus  strengthened,  Walker  ruled  with  a  high  hand, 
offending  commercial  nations  by  his  interference  with  trade.  The  other  Cen- 
tral American  States  coalesced  against  him,  when  he  declared  all  their  ports  in 
a  state  of  blockade ;  and  he  performed  other  acts  which  showed  his  innate 
weakness,  and  led  to  his  ruin. 

For  about  two  years  Walker  held  possession  of  Nicaragua  by  hard  strug- 
gling, but  the  combined  power  of  the  other  states  finally  crushed  him.  On 
the  20th  of  May,  1857,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  two  hundred  men,  the 
remnant  of  his  army,  at  Rivas,  and  by  the  interposition  of  Commodore  Davis, 
of  our  navy,  then  on  that  coast,  he  and  a  few  of  his  followers  were  brought 
away  unharmed.  So  soon  as  he  ariived  at  New  Orleans,  he  commenced  fit- 
ting out  another  Nicaraguan  expedition.  He  left  there  in  November,  1857, 
and  on  the  25th  of  that  month  he  landed  at  Puenta  Arenas,  where  Commodore 
Paulding,  of  our  navy,  seized  liira  [Dec.  3]  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  of 
his  followers,  and  took  Walker  to  New  York  as  a  prisoner.  James  Buchanan 
was  then  President  of  the  United  States.  He  privately  commended  Pauld- 
ing's act,'  but  "  for  prudential  reasons,"  he  said — that  is,  to  avoid  giving  offense 
to  the  slavery  propagandists — he  puhlichj  condemned  the  Commodore,  in  a 
special  message  to  Congress  [January  7,  1858],  for  thus  "violating  the  sove- 
reignty of  a  foreign  country !"  He  declined  to  hold  Walker  as  a  prisoner, 
and  then  that  willing  agent  of  our  Secretary  of  War  and  his  friends  was  allowed 
to  freely  traverse  the  slave-labor  States,  preaching  a  new  crusade  against  Cen- 
tral America,  and  collecting  funds  for  the  purpose  of  a  new  invasion.  Walker 
sailed  from  Mobile  with  a  third  expedition,  and  was  arrested  off  the  mouths  of 
the  Mississippi,  but  only  for  having  left  port  without  a  clearance  !  He  was 
tried  by  the  United  States  Court  at  New  Orleans  and  acquitted,  when  he  re- 
commenced operations,  went  again  to  Central  America,  made  much  mischief, 
and  was  finally  captured  and  shot  at  Truxillo.  Thus  ended  one  of  tlie  first 
acts  in  the  sad  drama  of  the  late  Civil  War. 

While  these  fillibustering  movements  were  in  progress  on  our  Southern 
frontier,  the  attention  of  the  government  was  called  toother  important  matters. 
Among  these  was  a  war  by  the  Indians  upon  the  white  settlers  in  the  Territo- 
ries of  Oregon  and  Washington,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  toward  the  close  of  1855, 
caused,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  bad  conduct  of  government  agents  and 
speculators ;  and  probably  in  a  measure  by  the  machinations  of  their  English 
neighbors.''  United  States  troops  were  sent  to  suppress  hostilities,  but  they 
failed  to  accomplish  it.     They  were  defeated  in  battle,  and  not  long  afterward 


'  Oral  statement  to  the  autlior  by  Commodore  Tatnall  (late  of  the  United  States  Navy),  at 
Sackett's  Harbor,  New  York,  in  July,  1860.  Tatnall  expressed  much  indignation  at  this  dis- 
graceful conduct  of  the  President,  so  calculated  to  demoralize  the  public  service,  and  said  : — "  Few 
of  us  will  be  likely  to  do  our  duty  hereafter  for  fear  of  punishment,  by  public  censure,  while  the 
hand  that  inflicts  it  gives  us  a  certificate  of  private  approval." 

'  Circumstancea  seemed  to  give  the  color  of  justice  to  the  suspicion,  that  the  savages  were 
incited  to  war  on  the  settlements  by  persons  connected  with  the  English  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
who  had  married  Indian  women,  and  who  were  desirous  of  monopolizing  the  fur-trade  of  that 
region. 
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several  white  families  were  murdered  by  the  savages.  Finally,  Major-General 
Wool,'  then  stationed  at  San  Francisco,  proceeded  to  Portland,  in  Oregon,  to 
organize  a  campaign  against  them.  The  Indians  had  formed  a  powerful  com- 
bination, and  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  lS55-'56,  hostilities  were  so  gen- 
eral in  both  Territories,  that  it  appeared  at  one  time  as  if  the  settlers  would  be 
compelled  to  abandon  the  country.  This  "  Indian  trouble,"  as  it  was  called, 
was  brought  to  a  close  in  Oregon  during  the  ensuing  summer,  but  there  was 
restlessness  observed  everywhere  among  the  savage  tribes  westward  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

The  friendly  relations  between  our  Government  and  that  of  Great  Britain 
were  slightly  disturbed  early  in  1855,  by  the  enlistment,  in  the  United  States, 
of  recruits  for  the  British  army,  then,  in  connection  with  a  French  army,  at 
war  with  the  Russians  on  the  Crimean  Peninsula.  It  was  done  under  tlie 
sanction  of  British  officials  in  this  country,  in  violation  of  our  neutrality  laws. 
In  this  business  the  British  minister  at  Washington  was  implicated,  and  our 
government  demanded  his  recall.  The  British  government  refused  compli- 
ance. After  waiting  patiently  several  months,  while  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence was  going  on,  the  President  dismissed  the  oftending  minister ;  also  the 
British  consuls  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  a  similar  oifense.  Irritation  followed  these  measures  for  a  while,  but 
law  and  equity  so  clearly  vindicated  the  action  of  the  United  States,  that  a 
new  minister  was  soon  sent  to  Washington,  and  friendly  feeling  was  restored. 

The  most  prominent  events  to  be  considered  in  the  history  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Pierce  and  liis  immediate  successor,  are  what  may  be 
called  the  preliminary  skirmishes  before  the  late  great  and  final  battle  waged 
between  the  powers  of  Slavery  and  Freedom.  The  former,  made  bold  and  trucu- 
lent by  success,  was  rapidly  bringing  not  only  the  government,  the  commerce, 
and  the  varied  industries  of  the  Republic  in  abject  subserviency  at  its  feet,  but 
was  making  the  conscience  of  the  nation,  as  manifested  in  morals  and  religion, 
plastic  in  its  hands,  and  giving  it  its  own  shape  and  proclivities.  The  Chief 
Magistrate  at  that  time  appeared  to  sympathize  with  its  sentiments,  and  smile 
complacently  upon  its  deeds;  and  so,  having  disposed,  as  it  thought,  of  all  its 
serious  opponents,  it  began  to  work  its  will  with  a  high  hand,  apparently 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  there  were  moral  forces  at  work  in  opposition, 
which,  like  those  of  the  material  universe,  are  sometimes,  though  invisible, 
intangible,  and  latent,  more  potent  in  action  than  those  which  are  seen  and 
felt.     That  such  forces  existed  was  speedily  made  manifest. 

The  virtual  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  Act'  and  the  passage  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act'  left  all  the  territory  of  the  Republic  open  to  the  social 
institutions  of  every  section  of  the  Union.  The  question  immediately  arose, 
Shall  the  domain  of  the  Republic  be  the  theater  of  all  free  or  all  slave  labor, 
with  the  corresponding  civilization  of  each  as  a  consequence?  It  was  evident 
that  one  or  the  other  of  these  social  systems  must  prevail,  for  the  antagonism 
was  so  pronounced  that  one  or  the  other  must  immediately  yield.     That  ques- 
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tion  was  scarcely  uttered,  wlieu  positive  action  proceeded  to  answer  it.  The 
power  alluded  to,  complacently  viewing  its  conquests,  and  the  abjectness  of 
its  cajitives  in  its  presence,'  had  no  doubt  of  its  supremacy,  for  on  the  sur- 
face of  society  there  seemed  to  be  only  slight  ripples  to  indicate  tlie  agitation 
of  serious  opposition.  So  it  sounded  the  trumpet  for  battle,  and  the  newly 
organized  Territory  of  Kansas  was  its  chosen  field  of  conflict. 

The  offensive  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  and  the  aggressions  and  arrogance  of  its 
upholders,  had  aroused  the  Christian  manhood  of  the  nation,  and  the  Cham- 
pion of  Wrong,  to  its  own  utter  astonishment,  saw  the  gauntlet  it  had  cast 
down  immediately  taken  up  boldly  by  the  Champion  of  Right.  The  latter 
commenced  the  contest  with  the  peaceful  weapon  of  the  ballot-box.  Suddenly 
emigration  began  to  flow  in  a  copious  stream  from  the  free-labor  States,  and 
especially  from  New  England,  into  the  new  Territory.  It  was  obvious  thatfhe 
settlers  there  from  those  States  would  soon  out-vote  those  from  the  slave-labor 
States,  and  the  dominant  power  thus  far,  alarmed  and  e.xasperated,  began  to 
organize  physical  forces  in  Missouri,  to  counteract  the  moral  forces  of  its  oppo- 
nent, if  necessary.  Combinations  were  formed  under  various  titles,'  and  both 
parties  founded  settlements  and  planted  the  seeds  of  towns.'  The  government 
put  forth  its  strength  in  that  direction  in  October,  1854,  when  A.  H.  Reeder, 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Territory,  arrived,  and  took  measures  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  territorial  legislature. 

With  the  election  of  members  for  a  legislature,  at  the  close  of  March,  1855, 
the  struggle  in  Kansas  fairly  commenced.  The  men  from  the  Free-labor  States 
plainly  perceived  that  they  must  contend  against  fraud  and  violence  in  every 
form.  The  Missouri  slave-hoMers  were  prepared  to  go  into  the  Territory  and 
secure  the  election  of  men  in  sympathy  with  them.  Already  in  November 
[1854],  when  a  delegate  to  Congress  was  elected,  out  of  nearly  twenty-nine 
hundred  votes  cast,  over  seventeen  hundred  were  put  in  by  Missourians  who 

'  Merchanta  having  a  large  "Southern  trade,"  have  confessed  that  for  some  time  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  late  civil  war.  they  were  careful  not  to  allow  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  sim- 
ilar publications  that  advocated  the  righteousness  of  freedom  for  all,  to  be  seen  in  their  stores 
If  hen  their   "Southern"  customers  were  there! 

"They  were  respectively  called  "Social  Band,"  "Friend's  Society,"  "Blue  Lodge,"  "The 
Sons  of  the  South,"  et  cetera.  So  early  as  the  24th  of  July,  1854,  or  about  two  weeks  after  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  Act,  an  "Emigrant  Aid  Society,"  under  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  April  previous,  when  the  cloud  of  difficulty  was 
gathering,  was  formed  in  Boston,  and  was  efficient  in  sending  settlers  to  Kansas.  This  move- 
ment created  great  exasperation  among  the  slave-holders,  and  at  a  meeting  held  at  Westport, 
Missouri,  early  in  July  [1854],  it  was  resolved  that  Missourians,  who  formed  the  associations  there 
represented,  should  be  ready  at  all  times  to  assist,  when  called  upon  by  pro-slavery  citizens  in 
Kansas,  to  remove  from  the  Territory  by  force  every  person  who  should  attempt  to  settle  the-? 
"under  the  auspices  of  the  Northern  Emigrant  Society."  They  recommended  the  slave-holders 
of  otlier  counties  in  Missouri  to  take  similar  action. 

°  Tlie  settlers  from  Free-labor  States  founded  the  towns  of  Lawrence,  Topeka,  Boston  (after- 
ward Manhattan),  Grasshopper  Falls,  Pawnee,  and  one  or  two  others.  Those  from  the  Slave- 
labor  States  founded  Kickapoo,  Douiplian,  Atchison,  and  a  few  others  on  or  near  the  Missouri 
River  A  few  days  after  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Xebraska  Act,  hundreds  of  Uissourians 
went  over  into  Kansas,  selected  a  tract  of  laud,  and  put  a  mark  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  sort  of  pre-emption  right  to  it,  and  finally,  at  a  public  meeting,  resolved  as  follows: 
— "That  we  will  afford  protection  to  no  abolitionist  as  a  settler  of  this  Territory.  That  we 
recognize  the  institution  of  slavery  as  already  existing  in  this  Territory,  and  advise  slave-holders 
to  introduce  their  property  as  early  as  possible." 
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had  no  business  there.'  Now,  these  Missourians  were  more  open  in  their  usur- 
pation of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  Kansas.  While  only  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-one  legal  electors  voted  for  members  of  the  Legislature,  there  were  no 
less  than  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  votes  polled.  A  thousand 
men  came  from  Missouri,  armed  with  deadly  weapons,  two  cannon,  tents,  and 
other  things  that  appear  in  time  of  war,  and  encamped  around  Lawrence.' 
These  carried  the  election  by  the  most  shameful  fraud  and  violence;  and  in 
like  manner  such  ruffians  controlled  every  other  poll  in  the  Territory.  Then  a 
reign  of  terror  commenced  in  Kansas,  and  actual  .civil  war  darkened  that  beau- 
tiful land  for  more  than  a  year.  All  classes  of  men  carried  deadly  weapons, 
and  a  slight  or  accidental  quarrel  frequently  produced  unusual  violence. 

The  Legislature  of  Kansas,  thus  illegally  chosen,  was  called  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  meet  at  Pawnee  City,  on  the  Kansas  River,  nearly  a  Imndred  miles 
from  the  Missouri  line.  It  immediately  adjourned  to  Shawnee  Mission,  on  the 
^Missouri  border,  and  there  j^roceeded  to  enact  the  most  barbarous  laws  for  the 
upholding  of  slavery  in  the  new  Territory.  These  were  regularly  vetoed  by 
the  Governor,  and  as  regularly  passed  over  his  veto.  He  was  so  obnoxious  to 
the  pro-slavery  party,  that  they  asked  President  Pierce  to  remove  him.  He 
did  so,  and  sent  ex-Governor  Wilson  Shaimon,  of  Ohio,  to  fill  his  place.  That 
official  was  acceptable  to  the  Missourians,  for  he  declared  that  he  was  for  slavery 
in  Kansas,  and  that  the  Kansas  Legislature  was  legal,  and  its  laws  were  bind- 
ing on  tlie  people ! 

The  actual  settlers  in  Kansas,  the  larger  portion  of  whom  were  from  the 
Free-labor  States,  held  a  mass  convention  on  the  5th  of  September  [1855], 
when  they  resolved  not  to  recognize  the  laws  of  the  Legislature,  fraudulently 
chosen,  as  binding  upon  them.  They  refused  to  vote  for  a  delegate  to  Congress 
at  an  election  appointed  by  that  Legislature,  and  they  called  a  delegate  conven- 
tion at  Topeka  on  the  1 9th  of  October.     By  that  convention  Governor  Reeder 

'  A- Democrat,  named  Jolm  W.  Whitfield,  was  elected.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Confederate 
army  during  a  portion  of  the  late  rebellion.  David  R.  Atchison,  then  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  from  Missouri,  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  tlie  frauds  and  ruffianism  by 
which  attempts  were  made  to  seize  Kansas.     lie,  too,  was  a  leader  in  the  rebellion. 

'  Tills  band  of  lawless  men  were  led  by  Clailjorne  F.  Jackson,  who  was  elected  Governor  of 
Missouri  by  the  Democrats  in  1860.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  rebellion  against  his  Govern- 
ment, and  died  a  refugee  in  Arkansas,  in  1862.  On  the  evening  before  the  election  we  are  con- 
sidering, his  followers  held  a  meeting  at  his  tent,  near  Lawrence,  and  took  measures  to  crush 
any  attempt  to  have  a  legal  polling  of  the  votes.  They  threatened  to  hang  an  honest  judge  of 
the  election,  should  he  appear,  and  compelled  another,  nnder  similar  threats,  to  receive  every  vote 
offered  by  a  Missonrian.  Some  of  these  voted  several  times;  and  three  of  the  men  elected  were 
residents  of  Missouri.  Everyman  who  did  not  sympathize  with  them,  if  known,  was  not  allowed 
to  vote.  The  result  satisfied  the  slave-holders.  The  newspapers  in  their  interest  ad\'ised  the 
Missourians  who  had  thus  "conquered  Kansas"  to  "hold  it,  or  die  in  the  attempt;"  and  when 
Governor  Reeder  refused  to  give  certificates  to  some  of  the  men  thus  illegally  elected,  and 
ordered  a  new  election  on  the  22d  of  May,  to  fill  their  places,  he  was  tlireatened  with  deatli.  "  This 
infernal  scoundrel,"  said  a  Missouri  paper  (TTie  Brumwicker),  "will  have  to  be  wiped  out  yet." 
No  man  was  safe  who  dared  to  express  his  views  in  support  of  law  nnei  order.  One  example  of 
the  methods  used  by  the  slave-holders  in  conquering  Kansas,  cited  by  ilr.  Greeley  in  his  American 
Conflict  (i.  239),  will  Bnffice: — "'William  Phdlips,  a  Free-State  hiwyer  of  Leavenworth,  saw  fit  to 
sign  the  protest  against  the  wholesale  frauds  whereby  the  election  at  that  place  was  carried.  A 
few  days  thereafter,  he  was  seized  by  a  crowd  of  Missouri  riiffiaus,  taken  by  force  to  Weston, 
Missouri,  eight  miles  distant,  and  there  tarred  and  feathered,  ridden  on  a  rail,  and  finally  sold  at 
auction  to  a  negro,  who  was  compelled  to  purchase  him." 
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was  nominated  for  delegate  in  place  of  Whitfield,  and  was  elected  by  the 
legal  votes  of  the  Territory.  On  the  23d  of  the  same  month  a  convention  of 
the  same  party,  chosen  by  the  settlers,  assembled  at  Topeka  and  formed  a  con- 
stitution, which  was  approved  by  the  legal  votes  of  the  Territory,  whereby 
Kansas  sliould  become  a  Free-labor  State,  and  under  this  they  asked  for  the 
admission  of  their  Territory  into  the  Union  as  such.  By  this  act  a  portion  of 
the  strife  between  freedom  and  slavery  for  supremacy  in  Kansas  was  now 
transferred  to  Washington  City.  There  Reeder  and  Whitfield  contested  the 
claim  of  each  to  a  seat.  In  the  mean  time  elections  had  been  held  [January 
17,  1856]  under  the  new  State  Constitution,  and  matters  seemed  dark  for  the 
pro-slavery  party  in  that  State,  when  President  Pierce  gave  them  comfort  by 
sending  in  a  special  message  to  Congress  [January  24],  in  which  he  represented 
the  action  of  the  legal  citizens  of  Kansas  in  forming  a  State  Constitution  as 
rebellion ! 

All  through  the  spring  of  18.56,  violence  and  bloodshed  prevailed  in  Kansas. 
Seeing  the  determination  of  the  actual  settlers  to  maintain  their  rights,  armed 
men  flocked  into  the  Territory  from  the  Slave-labor  States,  and,  under  pretext 
of  compelling  submission  to  tlie  laws  of  the  illegal  Legislature,  they  roamed 
over  the  land,  committing  excesses  of  every  kind.'  Finally,  Congress  sent  a 
committee  of  investigation"  to  Kansas,  whose  majority  made  a  report  on  the 
1st  of  July  [1856],  in  which  the  political  action  of  the  legal  voters  of  Kansas 
was  fully  vindicated,  and  the  frauds  l)y  which  the  pro-slavery  Legislature  had 
been  chosen,  and  Whitfield  elected  a  delegate,  had  been  fully  exposed.  The 
Alissouri  member  of  the  committee  dissented  from  the  report,  and  the  mission 
failed  to  produce  positive  action,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  country. 

As  the  autumn  advanced,  and  the  time  for  the  election  of  a  President  of  the 
Republic  drew  nigh,  that  question  so  absorbed  public  attention,  that  troubles 
in  Kansas  almost  ceased.  There  were  now  three  distinct  political  parties,  and 
three  candidates  for  the  Chief  Magistracy  were  before  the  people.  A  new  and 
powerful  party,  composed  chiefly  of  the  opponents  of  the  e.xtension  and  exist- 
ence of  slavery,  had  lately  appeared.  It  was  formed  of  men  of  every  politica' 
creed,  who  were  willing  to  cut  loose  from  old  organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  the  scheme  of  the  slave-holders,  and  the  leaders  of  the  party  of  which 
President  Pierce  was  the  head,  to  make  slavery  a  national  instead  of  a  sectional 
institution.  This  was  called  the  Republican  party.  In  the  autumn  of  1856,  it 
had  assumed  vast  proportions  in  the  Free-labor  States,  and  was  kindly  regarded 
by  large  numbers  of  patriotic  men  in  the  Slave-labor  States.  There  was  another 
powerful  political  organization,  known  as  the  American  ov  ICnow- Not  king  party, 
whose  proceedings  were  at  first  in  secret.  Its  chief  bond  of  union  was  opposition 
to  foreign  influence  and  the  denunciation  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  our  political 

'  A  regiment  of  reckless  young  men,  from  Soutli  Carolina  and  Georgia,  entered  the  Territory, 
under  a  man  named  Buford,  in  the  spring  of  1856,  for  the  pitrpose,  as  tliey  said,  of  malting 
Kansas  a  Slave-labor  State  at  all  hazards.  These,  witli  armed  men  under  Atchison,  Stringfellow, 
and  other  ruffians,  traversed  the  Territory,  executing  their  wicked  wills  at  pleasure,  without  even 
a  rebuke  from  the  Executive  of  the  nation. 

'  Composed  of  William  A.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  and  Mordecai  Oliver, 
of  Missouri 
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affairs.  The  Democratic  party,  dating  its  modern  organization  at  the  election 
of  General  Jackson,  in  1828,'  had  been  divided  and  weakened  by  the  slavery 
question,  for  many  wise  men  had  left  it  when  it  became  the  avowed  supporter 
of  that  institution,  or  had  formed  a  new  organization  within  its  fold;  while  the 
old  WJiig  party"  was  virtually  annihilated  as  a  distinct  one. 

On  the  2'2d  of  February,  1856,  a  national  convention  of  the  American  party, 
held  at  Philadelphia,  nominated  ex-President  Fillmore^  for  the  office  of  Chief 
Magistrate,  with  A.  J.  Donelson,  of  Tennessee,  for  Vice-President.  On  the 
5th  of  June  following,  a  national  Democratic  Convention"*  in  Cincinnati  nomi- 
nated for  President  of  the  Republic  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  "  Ostend  Circular,'"  with  John  C.  Breckenridge,  of  Ken- 
tucky, for  Vice-President.  This  nomination  was  satisfactory  to  the  Slave 
power,  and  the  convention  gave  the  coveters  of  Cuba  and  other  territory 
within  the  Golden  Circle'  to  understand  that  the  jiarty  it  represented  was  ir 
sympathy  with  their  doctrines  and  schemes.' 

On  the  17tli  of  June  [1S56],  a  national  convention  of  Republicans,  assem 
bled  at  Philadelphia,  nominated  John  C.  Fremont,  of  California,*  for  President, 
and  William  L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  for  Vice-President.  That  convention 
put  forth  strong  resolutions,  indicative  of  the  creed  of  the  new  and  powerful 
party  it  represented.'  An  exciting  canvass  followed  these  several  nominations, 
and  the  vote  [November  4,  1856]  resulted  in  the  choice  of  James  Buchanan. 
After  this,  nothing  of  great  importance  occurred  during  the  remainder  of  Presi- 
dent Pierce's  administration,  which  expired  on  the  4th  of  March,  1857. 

'  Page  459.  '  Note  2,  page  466.  '  Note  5,  page  501. 

'  Tlie  two  wings  of  the  Democratic  party  (that  leaning  toward  the  anti-slavery  policy  of  the 
Republicans  being  called  the  "Free-Soil  Democracy")  had  been  reconciled,  and  the  organization 
was  nearly  a  unit  at  this  time.  Delegates  from  each  wing  met  in  this  convention,  and  they  gen- 
erally agreed  upon  measures  that  were  adopted. 

'  Page  520.  •  Note  3,  page  520. 

'  In  a  series  of  resolutions,  the  convention  took  ground  in  favor  of  the  eftbrts  then  making  by 
flibiisteros,  as  the  Spaniards  call  small  bodies  of  invaders,  in  Central  America,  saying,  in  allusioa 
to  Walker's  outrages  in  Nicaragua:  "The  people  of  the  United  States  cannot  but  sympathize  with 
the  efibrts  wliich  are  being  made  by  the  people  of  Central  America  to  regenerate  tliat  portion  of 
the  continent  which  covers  the  passage  across  the  inter-oceanic  isthmus."  They  declared  that 
the  ne.xt  administration  would  be  expected  to  use  every  proper  effort  "to  insure  our  ascendency 
in  the  C4ulf  of  Mexico,"  and  "Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  are  in  favor  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  honorable  to  ourselves  and  just  to  Spain."  A. 
G.  Brown,  Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  was  one  of  a  committee  appointed  to  visit  Buchanan  at 
his  home  near  Lancaster,  and  apprise  him  of  his  nomination,  was  so  well  satisfied  that  the 
nominee  was  in  favor  of  the  national  policy  of  the  slave-holders,  tliat  he  WTOte  a  cheerful  letter  to 
that  effect  [June  18,  1856]  to  S.  R.  Adams,  which  he  closed  by  saying:  "In  my  judgment,  lie  is 
as  worthy  of  Southern  confidence  and  Southern  votes  as  ever  Mr.  Calhoun  was."  Mr.  Buchanaa 
did  not  disappoint  his  most  sanguine  "Southern"  friends. 

"  Page  488. 

'  In  the  matter  of  aggression  upon  weak  neighbors,  the  convention  took  direct  issue  with  the 
Democratic  party,  by  resolving,  "  That  the  highwayman's  plea  that  '  might  makes  right,'  embodied 
in  the  Ostend  Circular,  was  in  every  respect  imworthy  of  American  diplomacy,  and  would  bring 
shame  and  dishonor  on  any  government  or  people  that  gave  it  their  sanction." 
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CHAPTER     XV. 

BUCHANAN'S    ADMINISTRATION.       [1857—1861.] 

James  Buchaxax,'  the  fifteenth  President  of  the  Republic,  took  the  oath 
of  office  at  Washington  City  on  the  4th  of  March,  1857.  It  was  administered 
to  him  by  the  venerable  Roger  B.  Taney,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 


States.    Among  the  spectators  on  that  occasion  was  a  citizen  who  bore  a  near 
relationship  to  the  great  Washington,  and  who  had  been  present  at  the  inaugu- 

'  James  Buchanan  was  bom  in  Franklin  County.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  23d  of  April  1791. 
He  was  educated  at  Dickenson  College,  where  he  was  graduated  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  In 
1812  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  was  soon  in  successful  practice  in  his  native  State.  In  1814, 
when  only  twenty-three  3-ears  of  age,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  ot  Pennsylvania, 
This  was  his  first  prominent  appearance  in  public  life.  In  1815  he  distinguished  himself  in  his 
Siate  Legislature  as  an  opponent  of  the  Fnitef\  States  Bank,  and  became  one  of  the  foremost  men 
in  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1820,  and  there  he  soon  became  distin- 
guished as  a  speaker  and  debater.  Aftei  .en  years'  service,  he  retired  from  Congress  in  1831. 
when  President  Jackson  appointed  him  minister  to  Russia.  In  1833  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  where  he  also  served  ten  years.  President  Polk  called  him  to  his  cabinet,  as  Sec- 
retary <pf  State  ;  and  in  1849  he  again  retired  to  private  life.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  minister 
'.o  ^ghad  ;  and  in  June,  1856,  he  was  nominated  for  President  of  the  United  States.     lu  No'eu) 
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ration  of  every  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic.'  Two  days  afterward,  the 
Senate  contirmed  Mr.  Buchanan's  cabinet  appointment. '■' 

The  beginning  of  Buchanan's  administration  was  marked  by  an  event  whidi 
greatly  intensified  the  sectional  strife  concerning  slavery.  Dred  Scott,  a 
negro,  had  been  held  as  a  slave  in  Missouri  until  1834,  when  his  master,  who 
was  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  being  ordered  to  a  post  in  Illinois,  took  him  into 
that  Free-labor  State.  There  Scott  married  the  slave  girl  of  another  officer, 
with  the  consent  of  the  masters.  They  had  two  children,  born  within  Free- 
labor  territory.  The  mother  had  been  bought  by  the  master  of  Scott,  and 
when  he  returned  to  Missouri  he  held  the  parents  and  children  in  bondage. 
They  were  sold,  and  Scott  finally  sueil  for  his  freedom,  on  the  ground  of  his 
involuntary  residence  for  years  in  a  Free-labor  region.  The  State  Circuit  Court 
of  St.  Louis  County,  in  which  the  case  was  tried,  gave  judgment  in  his  favor. 
This  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  the  question  was 
carried  to  and  heard  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  at  Washing- 
ton, in  May,  1854,  Chief  Justice  Taney  presiding.  The  decision  was  reserved, 
for  alleged  prudential  reasons,  until  after  the  Presidential  election,  in  the 
auiumn  of  1856.^  That  decision,  uttered  by  the  Chief  Justice,  was  against 
Scott,  the  majority  of  the  court  agreeing  with  its  head  in  denying  to  any  per- 
son, "  whose  ancestors  were  imported  to  this  country  and  sold  as  slaves,"  any 
right  to  sue  in  a  court  of  the  United  States ;  in  other  words,  denying  the  right 
of  citizenship  to  any  person  who  had  been  a  slave,  or  was  the  descendant  of  a 
slave. 

The  legitimate  business  of  the  court  was  simply  a  denial  of  jurisdiction  ; 
but  the  Chief  Justice  took  the  occasion  to  give  the  sanction  and  aiil  of  thai 
august  tribunal  to  the  efforts  of  the  slave-holders  to  nationalize  the  institution 
of  slavery.  With  a  strange  disregard  of  popular  intelligence,  he  asserted,  in 
opposition  to  testimony  to  the  contrary,  found  in  abundance  in  our  records  of 
legislation  and  social  life,  that  the  framers  and  supporters  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  did  not  include  the  black  race  in  our  country  in  the  great 
proclamation  that  "  all  men  are  created  equal ;"  that  our  Revolutionary  fathers 
and  their  progenitors,  "  for  more  than  a  century  before,"  regarded  the  black 
race  among  us  as  "  so  far  inferior,  that  they  had  no  rights  ichich  the  tchite  man 
was  bound  to  respect,''^  and  that  they   "  were  never  thought  or  spoken  of  except 

ber  following  he  was  elected  to  that  high  office,  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  he  again 
retired  to  private  life  at  his  seat,  called  "Wheatland,"  near  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  died  June  1,  1868. 

'  George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  tlie  grandson  of  Mrs.  W'asliington,  the  adopted  son  of  tlie 
patriot,  and  the  last  snrviving  executor  of  his  will.  Mr.  Custis  died  at  Arlington  House,  near 
Washington  Citv,  in  the  autumn  of  1857. 

^  He  appointed  Lewis  Cass.  Secretary  of  State;  Howell  Cobb,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  John 
B,  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War;  Isaac  Toucey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Jacob  Thompson,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior ;  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Postmai5ter.General ;  and  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  Attorneyt 
General. 

'  The  majority  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  that  time,  whose  sympathies  were  with 
the  slave-holders,  decided  that,  on  account  of  the  e.tcitemeut  produced  by  the  Nebraska  bill  and 
?vent8  in  Kansas,  it  was  best  to  postpoue  the  decision.  ''It  is  quite  probable,"  says  the 
aullior  o(  The  American  Conflict,  i.  252,  '-that  the  action  of  the  court  in  the  premises,  if  made 
public  at  the  time  originally  intended  [Term  of  1855-6],  would  have  reversed  the  issue  of  that 
Presidential  election ." 
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as  property.''''  He  further  alleged  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  "  held  the 
same  views,  as  is  equally  evident  from  its  provisions  and  language,"  when  in 
that  instrument  slaves  are  always  spoken  of  as  "  persons,"  and  not  as  property. 
Having,  witli  these  and  other  statements,  equally  discordant  with  the  facts  of 
history,  declared  the  colored  people  of  our  country  incapable  of  being  citizens, 
he  proceeded  to  declare  also  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  Act.  and  all  other 
acts  of  Congress  restricting  slavery,  were  unconstitutional,  and  that  neither 
Congress,  nor  local  Legislatures,  had  any  authority  for  restricting  the  spread 
of  the  institution  of  slavery  The  majority  of  the  court  agreed  with  the  Chief- 
Justice  in  these  extra-judicial  opinions,  and  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  politi- 
cal party  assumed  that  the  nation  was  bound  to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of 
these  five  or  six  fallible  men,  who  proposed  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  civili- 
zation into  the  darker  channels  of  a  barbaric  age  from  which  it  had  broken, 
and  was  making  the  desert  of  humanity  "  blossom  as  the  rose."  The  conscience 
of  the  nation  refused  acquiescence.' 

The  newly  elected  President,  who  appears  to  have  been  informed  of  this 
decision  before  its  promulgation,  regarded  it  with  great  favor,  and  acted 
accordingly.  In  his  inaugural  address,  delivered  two  days  before  the  decision 
was  promulgated,  he  hinted  at  the  measure  as  one  that  would  "  speedily  and 
finally"  settle  the  slavery  question.''  "The  whole  Territorial  question,"  he  said, 
"  being  thus  settled  upon  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty — a  jsrinciple  as 
ancient  as  free  government  itself — every  thing  of  a  practical  nature  has  been 
decided,"  and  he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  long  agitation  of  the  subject  of 
slavery  was  "  approaching  its  end."  A  council  of  priests  could  not  stop  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  and  Galileo  knew  it,  and  said  so  ;  the  opinions  of  a  few 
men  could  not  jjrevent  the  great  heart  of  the  nation  beating  with  strong 
desires  to  have  our  Republic  in  liict,  as  in  name — - 

"The  land  of  the  free  and  tlie  home  of  the  brave." 

Kansas  was  still  a  battle-field  on  which  Freedom  and  Slavery  were  openly 
contending.  The  energetic  measures  of  .John  W.  Gearj-,  who  had  succeeded 
Shannon  as  governor  of  the  Territory,  had  smothered  the  fires  of  civil  war  for 
a  time.  He  was  succeeded  by  Robert  J.  Walker,  a  Mississippian,  who  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  President  Polk ;  and  Frederick  P.  Stanton,  of 
Tennessee,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Territory.     The  two  parties  were 

'  Roger  Brooke  Taney  was  bom  in  Maryland,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1777,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  as  a  practicing  lawj'erin  1799.  He  served,  at  an  early  age,  in  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
of  Maryland.  He  was  appointed  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  in  1831,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  1S33.  He  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  on  the  death  of  Judge 
Marshall,  and  took  his  seat  as  such  m  January,  1837.  He  remained  in  that  office  until  his  death,  in 
the  city  of  AYashington,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1864,  when  his  place  was  filled  by  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  of  Ohio. 

"  Discussing  the  right  of  the  citizens  of  a  Territory  to  settle  the  question  whether  or  not 
slavery  sliould  exist  in  such  Territory,  he  said:  "It  is  a  judicial  question,  which  legitimately 
belongs  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  before  whom  it  is  now  pending,  and  will,  it  is 
understood,  be  speedily  and  finally  settled.  To  their  decision,  in  common  with  all  good  citizens, 
I  sliall  clieerfuUy  submit."  It  sliould  be  remembered  that  the  subject  of  discussion  was  never 
before  the  court  for  adjudication  in  any  shape,  and  that  the  decision  was  an  extra-judicial  opinion 
of  the  Qiief  Justice,  supported  by  some  of  his  associates,  and  of  no  more  binding  force  in  law 
than  the  opinion  of  any  other  citizen.     That  opinion  was  promulgated  on  the  6th  of  March,  1857. 
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working  energetically  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  State,  with  opposing 
ends  in  view.  The  pro-slavery  party,  in  convention  at  Lecompton  early  in 
September,  1857,  formed  a  constitution,  in  which  was  a  clause  providing  that 
"  the  rights  of  property  in  slaves  now  in  the  Territory  shall  in  no  manner  be 
interfered  with,"  and  forbade  any  amendments  of  the  instrument  until  1 864. 
It  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  on  the  21st  of  December  following, 
but,  by  the  terms  of  the  election  law,  no  one  might  vote  afjainst  that  Consti- 
tution. The  vote  was  taken  •  "  For  the  Constitution,  toith  slavery,"  or  "  For 
the  Constitution,  without  slavery ;"  so  that,  in  either  case,  a  Constitution  that 
protected  and  perpetuated  slavery  would  be  voted  for.  The  vote  for  the  Con- 
stitution with  slavery  was,  of  course,  largely  the  majority. 

Meanwhile,  an  election  for  a  Territorial  Legislature  was  held.  Assured  by 
Walker  that  justice  should  rule,  the  friends  of  Free  labor  generally  voted,  and, 
notwithstanding  enormous  frauds,"  they  carried  the  Legislature  and  elected  a 
delegate  to  Congress.  The  new  Legislature,  unquestionably  legal,  ordered  the 
Lecompton  Constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  for 
their  adoption  or  rejection.  The  result  was  its  rejection  by  over  ten  thousand 
majority.'  Regardless  of  this  strong  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  of 
Kansas,  the  President  sent  the  pro-slavery  Lecompton  Constitution  to  Con- 
gress [February  2,  1858],  wherein  was  a  large  Democratic  majority,  with  » 
message  in  which  he  recommended  its  acceptance  and  ratification.^  It  was 
accepted  by  the  Senate  (32  yeas,  25  nays),  but  in  the  House  a  substitute  pro- 
posed by  the  venerable  Senator  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  was  adopted,  which 
provided  for  the  re-submission  of  the  Lecompton  Constitution  to  the  people  of 
Kansas.  It  was  done,  and  that  instrument  was  again  rejected  by  about  ten 
thousand  majority.  The  political  power  in  Kansas  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  friends  of  freedom,  and  finally,  at  the  close  of  January,  1861,  that  Territory 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  Free-labor  State,  and  the  thirty-fourth 
member  of  the  family.  So  ended  one  of  the  most  desperate  of  the  skirmishes 
before  the  great  battle  between  Freedom  and  Slaverj',  which  we  shall  consider 
presently.  And  in  1862,  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  that  a  descendant 
of  a  slave  could  not  become  a  citizen  of  the  Republic,  was  practically  rejected 
as  unsound,  by  the  issuing  of  a  passport  to  one,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
travel  abroad  as  a  "citizen  of  the  LTnited  States." 

While  the  friends  of  freedom  were  anxiously  considering  how  they  should 
save  their  country  from  the  perils  with  which  the  institution  of  slavery  threat- 
ened it,  the  friends  of  that  system,  emboldened  by  the  sympathy  of  the 
government,  formed  plans  for  its  perpetuity,  and  their  own  profit  and  aggran- 
dizement, which  would  practically  disregard  the  plain  requirements  of  the 

'  One  or  two  examples  may  be  given.  In  a  little  precinct  on  the  Missouri  border,  where  there 
were  but  forty-three  legal  votes,  1,600  votes  were  taken :  and  at  another  place,  where  no  poll  was 
opened,  1,200  were  returned. 

"  The  vote  was,  for  the  Constitution  with  slavery,  138;  for  it  without  slavery,  24;  against  it, 
10,226. 

'^  lu  that  message  he  said,  referring  to  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  already  considered : 
"  It  has  been  solemnly  adjudged,  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  known  to  our  laws,  that  slavery 
exists  in  Kansas  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States.  Kansas  is,  therefore,  at 
this  moment,  as  much  a  slave  State  as  Georgia  or  South  Carolina." 
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Xational  Constitution,  and  defy  the  Ia^vs  of  the  hxnd  and  the  humane  spirit  of 
tlie  time.  Tliey  resolved  to  re-open  the  African  slave-trade.  In  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  laws,  native  Africans  Avere  landed  on  the  coasts  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  placed  in  hopeless  bondage.  In  Louisiana,  leading  citizens  engaged 
in  a  scheme  for  legalizing  that  horrid  traffic,  under  the  deceptive  guise  of  what 
they  called  the  "African  Lahor-supply  jVssociation,'"  and  in  Savannah,  Georgia, 
a  o-rand  jury,  who  were  compelled  by  law  to  find  several  bills  against  persons 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  slave-trade,  actually  protested  against  the  laws 
they  were  sworn  to  support."  Southern  newspapers  openly  advocated  the 
traffic  f  and  a  prominent  Southern  clergyman  asserted  his  conviction  that  the 
horrible  African  slave-trade  was  "the  most  worthy  of  all  mission.-iiy  societies."'' 
Southern  legislatures  and  conventions 
openly  discussed  the  subject  of  re-opening 
the  trade.'  John  Slidell,  of  Louisiana, 
one  of  the  fomenters  of  hatred  of  the 
Union,  urged  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  Ameri- 
can cruisers  from  the  coast  of  iVfrica,  that 
the  traffickers  in  human  beings  might  not  be 
molested;  and  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  made  to  favor  this  scheme 
of  the  great  cotton-planters,  by  protest- 
ing against  the  visitation  of  suspected 
slave-bearing  vessels,  carrying  the  American 
flag,  by  British  cruisers." 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Act  was  now  bear- 


JOHN  SLroELL. 


'  The  President  of  that  association  was  tlie  late  Mr.  De  Bow,  editor  of  De  Bow^s  Review,  pub- 
lished in  New  Orleans.  That  magazine  was  the  acknowledged  organ  of  the  oligarchy  of  slave- 
holders, and  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  late  rebellion. 

■•'  •'  We  feel  humbletl,''  tliey  said,  "as  men,  in  the  consciousness  that  we  are  freemen  but  In 
name,  and  that  we  are  living,  during  the  existence  of  such  laws,  under  a  tyranny  as  supreme  as 
that  of  the  despotic  governments  of  the  Old  World.  Heretofore  the  people  of  the  South,  firm  in 
their  consciousness  of  right  and  strength,  have  failed  to  place  the  stamp  of  condemnation  upon 
such  laws  as  reflect  upon  the  institvitiou  of  slavery,  but  have  permitted,  unrebuked,  the  influence 
of  foreign  opinion  to  prevail  in  tlieir  support." 

"  The  True  i^oufhron,  published  in  Mississippi,  suggested  the  "propriety  of  stimulating  the 
zeal  of  the  pulpit  by  founding  a  prize  for  the  best  sermon  in  favor  of  free-trade  in  negroes."  This 
proposition  was  widely  copied  witli  approval,  and  in  many  pulpits  professed  ministers  of  the 
^'ospel exhibited  "zeal"  in  the  service  of  tlie  slave  power,  witliout  the  stimuhis  of  au  ottered  prize. 

*  Doctor  James  H.  Thornwell,  President,  of  the  Presbyterian  Tlieological  Seminary  at  Columbia, 
South  Carolina.  Dr.  Thornwell,  who  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  rebellion,  was  di.^tiuguished 
as  "the  Callioun  of  the  Church"  in  the  South. 

'  The  "Southern  Commercial  Convention,"  held  at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  on  the  11th  of 
ilay,  1859,  resolved,  by  a  vote  of  47  to  16,  that  "all  laws,  State  or  Federal,  proliibiting  the 
African  slave-trade,  ought  to  be  abolished."  There  is  ample  evidence  on  record,  tliat  Jefterson 
Davis,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  William  L.  Yancey,  and  other  leaders  in  the  late  rebellion,  were 
advocates  of  the  foreign  slave-trade. 

"  By  an  arrangement  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the 
cruisers  of  each  were  empowered  to  board  vessels  of  eitlier  nation  suspected  of  being  engaged 
in  the  African  slave-trade.  When,  in  the  suuuner  of  18D8.  it  was  known  that  tlie  trade 
was  about  to  be  carried  on  actively  bj-  men  of  the  Slave-labor  States,  tlie  British  cruisers 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  unusually  vigilant,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  boarded 
about  forty  suspected  American  vessels.     Our  government,  inspired  by  men  like  Slidell,  protested 
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ing  tlie  fruit  desired  by  its  author.'  The  evident  intention  oi  the  slave-holders, 
assisted  by  the  President  and  the  Chief  Justice,  to  nationalize  slavery,  increased 
the  sense  of  its  offensiveness ;  and  the  denial  of  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
vital  doctrine  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  awakened  in  the  breast  of 
the  people,  especially  in  the  Free-labor  States,  strong  desires  for  removing 
from  the  national  escutcheon  the  horrid  stain  of  human  bondage.'  The  Legis- 
latures of  several  Free-labor  States  adopted  measures  to  prevent,  by  lawful 
means,  its  most  injurious  actions,  and  in  a  special  manner  to  prevent  the 
carrying  away  of  free  persons  of  color  into  slavery,  the  law  denying  the  right 
of  the  alleged  fugitive  to  trial  by  jury.  The  Legislature  of  New  York  re- 
affirmed the  determination  of  the  State  authorities  to  make  every  slave  free 
that  should  be  brought  involuntarily  within  its  borders,  and  denounced  the 
opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice,  which  denied  citizenship  to  men  of  color.  Ohio 
passed  a  bill  of  similar  character;  ami  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  took  strong  ground  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  the 
slave,  without  assuming  an  attitude  of  actual  resistance  to  the.  obnoxious  Act, 
which  all  were  bound  to  obey  so  long  as  it  remained  unrejjealed.  These  "  Per- 
sonal Liberty  Laws,"  as  they  were  called,  exasperated  the  slave-holders,  and 
they  were  used  by  the  politicians  as  a  pretext,  as  it  was  intended  they  should  be, 
for  kindling  the  flames  of  civil  war.  At  about  the  same  time  a  "  National 
Emancipation  Society"  was  formed  at  Cleveland,  Ohio  [Aug\ist  26,  1857] 
having  for  its  object  the  maturing  of  a  plan  for  ending  slavery  by  the  purchase 
of  the  slaves  by  the  National  government. 

against  what  it  was  pleased  to  call  the  odious  British  doctrine  of  "tlie  riglit  of  search,"  and  the 
British  government,  for  "prudential  reasons,"  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  laid  the  blame  on  the  officers 
of  the  cruisers. 

'  See  page  521. 

^  Wlion  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  promulgated,  its  precepts  struck  at  the  root  of 
human  bondage  in  every  form;  and  eflbrts  were  made,  in  several  States,  to  eradicate  the  institu- 
tion, sometimes  in  the  form  of  propositions  for  immediate,  and  at  others  for  gradual,  emancipation. 
It  had  been  expelled  from  England  by  the  decision  of  Lord  Manslield,  just  before  tlie  kindlins.'-  of 
the  American  Revolution.  This  decision  was  in  the  case  of  James  Somerset,  a  native  of  Africa, 
who  was  carried  to  Tirginiii,  and  sold  as  a  sla%-e,  taken  to  England  bv  his  master,  and  there 
induced  to  assert  his  freedom.  The  first  case  of  a  similar  nature  on  record  iu  England  was  is 
1697,  when  it  was  held  that  negroes  "being  usually  bought  and  sold  among  merchants,  as  mer- 
chandise, and  also  being  infidels,  there  might  be  a  property  in  them  sufficient  to  maintain  trover." 
This  position  was  overruled  by  Chief  Justice  Holt,  who  decided  that  "so  soon  .as  a  negro  lands  in 
England,  he  is  free."  To  this  decision  Cowpcr  alludes,  when  lie  says,  "Slaves  cannot  breathe  in 
England."  In  1702,  Justice  Holt  also  decided  that  "there  is  no  sucli  thing  as  a  slave  by  the  law 
of  England."  In  1729.  an  opinion  was  obtained,  that  "negroes  legally  enslaved  elsewhere  might 
be  held  as  skives  in  England,  and  that  baptism  was  no  bar  to  the  master's  claim."  This  was 
held  as  good  law  until  ilausficld's  decision  above  mentioned. 

In  the  English  colonies  in  America,  the  most  enlightened  men,  regarding  slavery  with  great 
disfavor,  made  attempts  from  time  to  time  to  limit  or  to  eradicate  it.  The  utterances  and  actions  of 
George  Washington,  Henry  Laurens,  Thomas  Jefl'erson,  and  other  slave-holders,  and  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  many  other  leading  patriots,  directly  refute  tlie  assertion  of  Judge  Taney, 
that  in  their  time  Africans  by  descent  "were  never  thought  or  spoken  of  cxceiit  as  property." 
Among  the  important  public  acts  of  those  men  so  misrepresented,  was  the  famous  Ordinance  of 
1787  [seepage  3G2],  adopted  before  the  National  Constitution  was  framed,  which  was  the  final 
result  of  an  effort  commenced  in  the  Continental  Congress  some  years  before  [17S4]  to  reslriel 
slavery.  That  action  was  in  relation  to  a  plan  for  the  government  of  the  Western  Teirihry,  then 
including  tlie  whole  region  west  of  the  old  thirteen  States,  as  far  south  as  tlie  thirty-lirst  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  embracing  several  of  the  late  Slave-labor  States.  The  jilan  was  submitted 
by  a  committee,  of  which  Thomas  Jefferson  was  chairman.  It  contemplated  the  ultimate  division 
of  that  territory  into  seventeen  States,  eight  of  them  below  the  latitude  of  the  present  city  of 
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The  attention  of  the  public  mind  was  somewhat  diverted  for  a  while  from 
the  absorbing  topic  of  slavery  by  the  movements  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah,' 
early  in  1857.  Incensed  because  their  Territory  was  not  admitted  as  a  State, 
they  commenced  revolutionary  proceedings.  They  destroyed  the  records  of 
the  United  Spates  Court  for  the  District ;  and  under  the  instructions  of  their 
Governor  and  spiritual  head,  Brigham  Young,'  they  looked  to  him  for  alUawr. 
The  President  determined  to  enforce  those  of  the  United  States.  He  appointed 
Colonel  Gumming  Governor  of  Utah,  and  sent  an  army  to  uphold  his  authority. 
Younor  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  his  intention  to  resist  the  troops ;  but 
when  Gumming  arrived  there,  in  April,  1858,  while  the  army  was  at  Fort 
Bridtrer,  Young  received  liim  with  courtesy,  and  surrendered  to  him  the  Seal 
of  the  Territory ;  at  the  same  time  he  and  his  people  prepared  to  leave  tlie 
country,  declaring  that  they  would  emigrate  to  a  new  land  rather  than  submit 
to  military  and  Gentile  rule.  The  troops,  who  had  lost  a  jn-ovision  train, 
destroyed  by  the  Mormons,  were  recalled ;  the  "  Mormon  War "  ended,  and 
Young  and  his  people  were  soon  again  applying  for  the  admission  of  their 
Territory  as  a  State.'  They  are  yet  [1883]  unsuccessful.  Polygamy  is  the 
hindrance.     Measures  have  been  taken  by  Congress  to  remove  the  evil. 

The  autumn  of  1859  was  the  witness  of  a  most  extraordinary  excitement 
on  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  feverishness  in  the  public  mind,  produced  by 
the  discussions  of  that  topic,  had  somewhat  subsided,  and  there  was  unusual 
calmness  in  the  political  atmosphere.  Utah  was  quiet ;  difficulties  which  had 
arisen  between  our  government  and  that  of  Paraguay,  in  South  America,  had 
been  settled,  and  the  Indian  troubles  on  the  Pacific  coast  were  drawing  to  a 
close.''  Walker's  fillibustcring  operations  against  Nicaragua  were  losing  much 
of  their  interest  in  consequence  of  his  failures,^  and  the  National  Legislature, 
during  its  short  session,  had  been  much  engaged  in  action  upon  the  Pacific 
Railway,  Homestead,  Soldiers'  Pension,  and  other  bills  of  national  interest. 
Tlie  summer  had  passed  away  in  general  quietude  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  weary  in  the  political  field  were  hoping  for  rest,  when  the  whole  na- 
tion was  startled,  as  by  a  terrific  thunder-peal,  by  an  announcement  from  Balti- 


LonisviUe,  in  Kentucky.  Among  the  rules  for  the  fiovernment  of  that  region,  reported  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  was  the  following:  "  Tliat  after  the  year  1 800  of  the  Christian  era,  there  shall  he  neither 
slavery  nor  iuvohmtary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said  States,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  convicted  to  be  personally  guilty."  This  cla\ise  was  stricken 
out  [April  19,  1784],  on  motion  of  Mr.  Spaight,  of  North  Carolina,  seconded  by  Mr.  Read,  of  South 
Carolina.  A  majority  of  the  States  were  against  striking  it  out,  but  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
required  a  vote  of  nine  States  to  carry  a  proposition.  See  Journals  of  Coni/ress.  In  the  Ordinance 
of  1787  [see  page  362],  this  rule,  omitting  the  words,  "  after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era," 
was  incorporated. 

'  See  page  504. 
4       "  The  successor  of  Joseph  Smith  [page  504],  who  was  duly  appointed  Governor  of  Utah  by 
President  Fillmore  in  1850. 

^  Early  in  1862  they  formed  a  new  State  Constitution,  elected  senators  and  representatives 
under  it,  and  applied  for  admission  when  Congress  assembled,  near  the  close  of  the  year.  No 
action  was  liad  on  the  application:  but  Congress  passed  a  law  '"to  punish  and  prevent  the  prac- 
tice of  polygamy  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,"  and  in  other  places,  and  disapproving 
and  annulling  certain  acts  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah.  The  Ian 
against  polygamy  has  been  a  dead  letter  in  our  statute-books. 

*  Page  525.  '  Page  525. 
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more  [October  1 7,  1859]  that  "an  insurrection  lia<l  broken  out  ti'^  Ilai-per's 
Ferry,'  where  an  armed  band  of  Abolitionists  have  full  possession  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Arsenal."  Tliis  was  the  celebrated  "John  Bi-own's  Raid,"  which 
kindled  a  blaze  of  intense  excitement  throughout  the  Slave-labor  States,  and 
revived  the  "  slavery  agitation  "  with  tiercest  intensity. 

The  outline  of  the  story  of  "  John  Brown's  Raid  "  may  be  given  in  few 
words.  Brown'  had  acted  and  suffered  much  in  Kansas  during  the  civil  war 
there,  where  he  was  a  prominent  anti-slaverjr  man.  He  was  enthusiastic,  fanat- 
ical, and  brave,  and  believed  himself  to  be  the  destined  liberator  of  the  slaves 
in  our  land.  He  went  into  Canada  from  Kansas  by  way  of  Detroit,  with  a 
few  followers  and  twelve  slaves  fi'om  Missouri,  whom  he  led  to  freedom  in  the 
dominions  of  the  British  Queen.  At  Chatham  he  held  a  convention  [May  8, 
1859],  whereat  a  "Provisional  Constitution  and  Ordinances  for  the  People  of 
the  United  States  "  was  adopted,  not,  as  the  instrument  itself  declared,  for  the 
overthrow  of  any  government,  "  but  simply  to  amend  and  repeal ;"  adding, 
■"  and  our  flag  shall  be  the  same  that  our  fathers  fought  under  in  the  Revolu- 
tion." It  was  part  of  a  scheme  for  an  uprising  of  the  slaves  for  the  obtaining 
of  their  freedom. 

The  summer  of  1859  was  spent  in  preparations  for  a  decisive  movement, 
and  Brown  finally  hired  a  farm  a  few  miles  from  Harper's  Ferry,  where  he  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Smith.  There  a  few  followers  stealthily  congregated, 
and  pikes  and  other  weapons  were  gathered,  and  ammunition  was  ])rovided, 
for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  first  blow  against  slaveiy  in  Virginia.  The 
appointed  time  for  delivering  that  blow  was  Sunday  evening,  the  16th  of 
October,  when  Brown,  moving  in  profound  darkness,  with  seventeen  white  and 
five  colored  men,  entered  the  little  village  of  Harper's  Ferry,  extinguished  the 
public  lights,  seized  the  armory  and  the  railway  bridge,  and  quietly  arrested 
and  imprisoned  in  the  government  buildings  citizens  as  they  appeared  in  the 
streets,  one  by  one,  in  the  morning,  ignorant  of  what  had  happened.  The 
news  soon  went  abroad.  Virginia  militia  flocked  to  the  rescue,  and  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee  was  there  with  government 
troops  and  cannon.  Struggles  between  the  raiders  and  the  militia  and  citizens 
resulted  in  several  deaths.  Two  of  Brown's  sons  were  killed,  and  the  leader 
was  captured.  He  expected  a  general  uprising  of  the  negroes  in  that  region, 
but  was   disappointed.     He  was  indicted  for  exciting  slaves  to  insurrection, 

'  At  the  confluence  of  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoali  rivers,  in  Virginia,  where  the  united 
streams  hurst  tliro\igli  tlie  Blue  Ridge.  Tliere  was  a  National  armory,  in  which  a  large  quantitj 
of  arms  were  stored  at  the  time  we  are  considering. 

^  John  Brown  was  born  in  Farmington,  Connecticut,  on  the  9th  of  May,  ISOO.  When  ho 
was  five  years  of  age  his  family  settled  in  Hudson,  Ohio,  and,  as  a  cattle-driving  boy,  he  was  at 
the  surrender  of  Hull  at  Detroit,  in  1812.  His  school  education  was  meager,  and  he  learned  the 
trade  of  tanner  and  currier.  He  commenced  studying  for  the  ministry,  but  weak  eyes  compelled 
him  to  desist.  He  worked  at  liis  trade  pnd  farming  in  both  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  He  engaged 
extensively  in  wool  dealing,  and  on  account  of  that  business  went  to  plurope.  incurring  lieavy 
loss,  and  returning  a  bankrupt.  He  moved  from  place  to  place,  and  finally  went  to  Kansas  with 
fons  by  his  first  wife,  where  lie  was  active  in  public  matters.  He  became  an  abolitionist  in  early 
life,  and  the  conviction  tliat  he  was  to  be  a  liberator  of  the  slaves  possessed  liim  so  early  as  18.'!9. 
He  wa?  Uvice  married,  and  had  seven  children  by  his  first  wife  and  thirteen  by  his  last  wife, 
who  y'*'   'l!*83j  sur'iv-5."  />'j»\. 
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and  for  treason  and  murder.  He  was  tried  and  found  guilty  [October  29],  and 
•n-as  executed  on  the  2d  of  December,  under  the  laws  of  Virginia. 

The  most  exaggerated  reports  concerning  this  raid  went  abroad.  Terror 
spread  over  Virginia.  Its  Governor  (Henry  A.  Wise)  was  almost  crazy  with 
excitement,  and  incurred  tlie  pity  and  ridicule  of  the  whole  country.'  Tlirougli- 
out  the  Slave-labor  States  there  was  a  wide-spread  apprehension  of  slave  insur- 
rections, and  every  man  there  from  the  Free-labor  States  was  suspected  of 
beinc  an  emissary  of  the  abolitionists.  Attempts  were  made  to  implical« 
leaders  of  the  Republican  Jiarty,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Free-labor 
States  generally,  in  this  scheme  for  liberating  the  slaves.  The  author  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law,  James  M.  Mason,'  was  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter ;  and  Clement  L. 
Vallandigham,  of  Ohio,  then  a  member  of  the  Lower  House,  volunteered  to 
aid  in  proving  the  charge  against  the  people  of  the  North.  The  result  was 
positive  proof  that  Bro^^n  had  no  accomplices,  and  only  about  twenty  follow- 
ers. Although  Brown's  mad  attempt  to  free  the  slaves  was  a  total  failure  in 
itself,  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  important  e\'ents  which  speedily  brought 
about  the  result  he  so  nauch  desired. 

The  elections  in  1858  and  1859  indicated  a  remarkable  and  growing  strength 
in  the  Republican  party,  and  it  was  evident  to  the  slave-holders  that  their  dom- 
ination in  the  councils  of  the  nation  would  speedily  end.  They  saw  no  chance 
for  the  election  of  another  President  of  their  choice,  and  some  leaders  of  that 
powerful  oligarchy,  who  had  been  for  years  anxious  for  tlie  overthrow  of 
the  Republic  by  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  so  as  to  establish  the  great  slave 
empire  of  their  dreams  within  the  Golden  Circle,^  perceived  that  they  must 
strike  the  blow  during  or  at  the  immediate  close  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  adminis- 
tration, or  perhaps  never.  They  must  have  a  pretext  for  the  crime,  and  they 
set  diligently  to  work  to  create  one  more  specious  than  the  opposition  to  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law  would  afford.     They  were  in  full  political  alliance  with  the 


'  The  excited  Governor  was  prepared,  according  to  lii.s  own  words,  to  make  war  npon  aU  the 
Free-labor  States,  for  tlie  honor  of  Virginia.  In  a  letter  to  the  President  [Nov.  25.  1859],  after 
saying  that  he  had  good  authority  for  the  belief  that  a  conspiracy  to  rescue  John  Brown  existed 
in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  other  States,  he  said : — I  protest  that  my  purpose  is 
peaceful,  and  that  I  disclaim  all  threats  when  I  say,  with  all  the  might  of  meaning,  that  if  another 
invasion  assads  this  State  or  its  citizens  from  any  quarter,  I  will  pursue  the  invaders  wherever 
they  may  go,  into  any  territory,  and  punish  them  "\\-herever  arms  can  reach  them.  I  shall  send  a 
copy  of  this  to  the  Governors  of  Maryland,  Ohio,  an<l  PenusyWama.—Autograjih  Letter.  Before 
the  close  of  the  late  civil  war,  of  which  Wise  was  one  of  the  fomenters,  a  daughter  of  John 
Brown  was  a  teacher  of  a  school  of  colored  children  in  the  ex-Governor's  house,  near  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  then  in  possession  of  the  government. 

AVise  was  willing  to  find  victims  to  "punish"  by  secret  and  dishonorable  means.  In  a  let- 
ter to  the  President,  written  twelve  days  before  [November  ]  3]  the  one  above  cited,  lie  asked 
the  Executive  and  the  Postmaster-General  to  aid  him  in  a  scheme  for  seizing  and  taking  to  Vir- 
ginia Frederick  Douglas,  an  eminent  and  widely-known  colored  citizen,  who  had  escaped  from 
slavery  many  years  before,  and  was  then  living  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
though  AVise,  as  appears  by  the  letter,  supposed  him  to  be  in  Michigan.  Douglas  was  an  elo- 
quent and  influential  pleader  for  the  emancipation  of  his  race,  and  was  feared  and  intensely  hated 
by  the  slave-holders.  He  was  guilty  of  no  crime — no  act  that  a  slave-holder  could  complain  of 
but  escape  from  bondage.  That  was  a  crime  quite  sufficient  for  the  crazv  Governor  of  Virginia 
to  have  justified  himself  in  hanging  Douglas  on  the  same  gallows  with  John  Brown. 
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Democratic  party  then  in  power,  and  might,  by  acting  with  it  in  good  faith, 
and  electing  a  President  of  its  choice  in  18G0,  maintam  its  possession  of  the 
government  for  some  time  longer,  but  with  no  certainty  of  a  lasting  tenure, 
for  a  large  faction  of  that  liarty,  under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Douglas, 
showed  tangible  proclivities  toward  affiliation  with  the  opponents  of  slavery. 
So  the  leaders  of  the  oligarchy  resolved  to  destroy  the  supremacy  of  that 
party,  and  allow  the  Republicans  to  elect  their  candidate,  whoever  he  might 
be,  and  thus,  with  the  pretext  that  he  was  a  sectional  President,  and  an  enemy 
to  the  institution  of  slavery,  they  might,  with  plausible  appeals  to  the  domi- 
nating passions  of  their  class,  "  fire  the  Southern  heart,"  and  make  a  success- 
ful I'evolution  possible.  This  was  a  plan  formed  by  disunionists  like  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  of  Mississippi ;  John  Slidell  and  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  of  Louisi- 
ana;  William  L.  Yancey,  of  Alabama;  Eobert  Toombs  and  Howell  Cobb, 
of  Georgia ;  the  Ehetts,  W.  P.  Miles,  and  L.  M.  Keitt,  of  South  Carolina ; 
T.  Clingman,  of  North  Carolina  ;  D.  L.  Yulee,  of  Florida  ;  Louis  T.  Wigfall, 
of  Texas  ;  and  James  M.  Mason  and  E.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  who  ap- 
peared most  prominently  as  actors  at  the  opening  of  the  late  Civil  War. 
Tiiese  men,  as  tlie  ordeal  to  which  their  actions  soon  exposed  them  proved, 
were  lacking  in  the  true  elements  which  constitute  statesmen,  but  had  for 
years  assumed  the  character  of  such.  They  were  acknowledged  leaders  of 
ojiinion  and  action  in  the  more  southern  Slave-labor  States,  to  the  mortal 
hurt  of  the  Southern  people. 

Almost  six  hundred  chosen  representatives  of  the  Democratic  party  assem- 
bled in  convention  in  the  hall  of  the  South  Carolina  Institute,  in  Charleston, 

South  Carolina,  on  the 
23d  of  April,  1860,  for 
the  purpose  of  nomi- 
nating candidates  for  the 
Presidency  and  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  Repulj- 
lic.  It  was  evident  from 
the  first  hour  of  the  ses- 
sion that  the  spirit  of  the 
sla\e  system  was  there, 
full  of  mischief,  and  as 
potential  as  Ariel  in  the 
creation  of  elementary 
strife.  For  months  there 
had  been  premonitions  of 
a  storm  which  might  to2:)ple  from  its  foundations  the  organization  known  as 
the  Democratic  ])arty.  Violent  discordant  elements  were  now  in  close  con- 
tact, and  all  felt  that  a  fierce  tempest  was  impending. 

Caleb  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  the  Chairman  of  the  Conven- 
tion. The  choice  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  slave-holders.  In 
his  inaugural  speech  Mr.  Cushing  declared  it  to  be  the  "  liigh  and  noble  ])art 
of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  LTnion  to  withstand — to  strike  down  and  con- 
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quer"  the  "banded  enemies  of  the  Constitution,"  as  he  styled  the  auti-slavery 
Republican  party.  But  those  in  the  Convention  most  clamorous  for  the  Con- 
stitution were  not  anxious,  at  that  time,  to  "  strike  down "  the  Republican 
party.  They  were  more  intent  ujjoii  striking  down  their  own  great  party,  for 
the  moment,  by  dividing  it ;  and  a  greater  portion  of  the  delegates  from  the 
Slave-labor  States  came  instructed,  and  were  resolved  to  demand  from  the 
Convention  a  candidate  and  a  platform  which  should  promise  a  guaranty  for 
the  speedy  practical  recognition,  by  the  general  government  and  the  people, 
of  the  system  of  slavery  as  a  national  institution.  Senator  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las," of  Illinois,  was  the  most  prominent  candidate  of  the  party  for  a  nomina- 
tion before  the  Convention.  It  was  well  known  that  he  was  committed  to  a 
course  that  would  not  allow  him  or  his  friends  to  agree  to  such  a  platform  of 
principles.  His  rejection  by  the  representatives  of  the  slave-holders  would 
split  the  Democratic  party  asunder,  and  then  the  first  great  and  desired  act  in 
the  drama  of  rebellion  against  their  government  would  be  auspiciously  begun. 
They  resolved  to  employ  that  wedge. 

The  Democratic  party  throughout  the  Union  had  accepted  the  doctrine  of 
"  Popular  Sovereigjity,"  of  which  Douglas  was  the  sponsor  and  exponent,  and 
which  was  put  forth  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention  at  Cincinnati  that 
nominated  Buchanan,*  as  the  true  solution  of  the  slavery  question ;  but  now  it 
was  rejected  by  the  slave-holders  as  too  dangerous  to  their  interests.  Their 
experience  in  Kansas  taught  them  that  positive  law,  and  not  j^ublio  opinion, 
must  thereafter  be  relied  on  for  the  support  of  slavery.  So  when  the  Conven- 
tion, by  a  handsome  majority,  reaffirmed  the  Cicinnati  platform  of  principles — - 
adopted  the  "  Douglas  platform  "  of  Popular  Sovereignty — preconcerted  rebel- 
lion lifted  its  head  defiantly.  Le  Roy  P.  Walker,  who  was  Jefferson  Davis's 
so-called  "  Secretary  of  War  "  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  rebellion,  declared 
that  he  and  his  associates  from  Alabama  were  instructed  not  to  acquiesce  in  or 
submit  to  any  such  platform,  and,  in  the  event  of  such  being  adopted,  to  with- 
draw from  the  Convention.  That  contingency  had  now  occurred,  and  the 
Alabama  delegates  formally  withdrew. 

This  action  of  the  Alabamians  was  imitated  by  delegates  from  other  States. 
They  were  followed  out  of  the  Convention  by  all  the  delegates  from  Missis- 
sippi, all  but  two  from  Louisiana,  all  from  Florida  and  Texas,  three  from 
Arkansas,  and  all  but  two  from  South  Carolina.  On  the  following  day  twenty- 
six  of  the  thirty-four  delegates  from  Georgia  withdrew.  Two  delegates  from 
Delaware  followed,  and  joined  the  seceders ;  and  all  met  that  night  in  St. 
Andrew's  Hall,  to  prepare  for  a  new  organization.  The  disruption  of  the 
Democratic  party  represented  in  the  Convention  was  now  complete,  and  the 
disloyal  intentions  of  the  seceders  were  foreshadowed  by  Glenn,  of  Missis- 
sippi, one  of  their  number,  who  said  to  the  Convention,  before  leaving  it : 
"  I  tell  Southern  men  here,  and  for  them  I  tell  the  North,  that  in  less  than  sixty 
days  you  will  find  a  united  South  standing  side  by  side  with  us."  He  was 
vehemently  cheered,  especially  by  the  South  Carolinians,  and  Charleston  was 
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the  scene  of  great  delight  that  night,  because  of  this  auspicious  beginning  of  a 
rebellion  by  the  leaders  of  the  oligarchy  of  slave-holders. 

The  seceders,  with  James  A.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  as  their  chosen  head, 
assembled  the  next  day,  organized  what  they  called  a  "  Constitutional  Con- 
vention," sneeringly  called  the  majority  they  had  deserted  a  "  Rump  Conven- 
tion," and  prepared  for  vigorous  action.  On  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  May, 
tliey  adjourned  to  meet  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  June,  and  invited  the 
"  Democracy  "  who  sympathized  with  them  to  join  them  there.  The  original 
Convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  June,  to  which  time 
the  nomination  of  a  candidate  was  postponed.  The  latter  reassembled  in  the 
Front  Street  Theater,  in  that  city  [June  18,  1860],  with  Mr.  Cushing  in  thp 
chair.  There  was  a  stirring  time  again,  the  subject  of  slavery  being  the 
exciting  cause,  and  Cushing  and  most  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  with- 
drew.' The  seceders,  who  had  met  at  Richmond,  were  now  in  Baltimore,  and 
these  and  the  Cushing  malcontents  organized  a  Convention  in  the  Mary!an('' 
Institute.  The  regular  Convention  eliose  David  Tod,  of  Ohio,  for  their  presi- 
dent, and  proceeded  to  nominate  Mr.  Douglas  for  the  Chief  Magistracy.''  The 
seceders,  calling  themselves  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  nominated 
John  C.  Breckenridge,  then  Vice-President  of  the  Republic,  for  President. 

On  the  9th  of  May  [1860],  representatives  of  a  party  then  about  six  months 
of  age  assembled  in  convention  in  Baltimore,  styled  themselves  the  National 
Constitutional  Union  Party,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  late  Washington 
Hunt.  They  nominated  for  President  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,^  and  for  Vice- 
President,  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts.  They  adopted  as  tlieir  platform 
the  National  Constitution,  with  the  motto.  The  Union,  the  Constitution, 
AND  THE  ExFOKCEMENT  OF  THE  Laws.  A  fcw  days  later,  chosen  representa- 
tives of  the  Republican  party,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  assembled  [May 
16,  1860]  in  an  immense  building  in  Chicago,  erected  for  the  purpose,  and 
called  a  "  wigwam,"  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  George 
Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts,  presided.  The  Convention  adopted  a  platform  of 
principles  in  the  form  of  seventeen   resolutions,''  and  on  the  19th  nominated 

'  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  one  of  the  Massachusetts  seceders  from  the  Convention  in  Baltimore, 
said  before  leavint;  it:  "We  put  our  withdrawal  before  you  upon  the  simple  groimd,  among 
others,  that  there  had  been  a  withdrawal,  in  part,  of  a  majority  of  the  States;  and,  furtlier  (and 
tliat,  perliaps.  more  personal  to  myself),  upon  the  ground  that  I  will  not  sit  in  a  convention  where 
the  African  slave-trade — which  is  piracy,  by  the  laws  of  my  country — is  approvingly  advocated." 

"  James  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama,  was  nominated  for  Vice-President.  He  declined,  and 
Herschel  V.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  was  substituted. 

'  "When  the  Rebellion  brol<e  out,  in  the  spring  of  1861.  Mr.  Bell  was  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not 
tiie  very  first,  of  the  profesised  Unionists  of  distinction  who  joined  the  enemies  of  his  country,  in 
tlieir  attempt  to  overthrow  tlie  Constitution,  and  destroy  tlie  nationality  of  the  Republic.  Breck- 
enridge. the  candidate  of  tlie  pro-slavery  wing  of  tlie  Democratic  party,  became  a  major-general 
in  the  Confederate  army  and  fought  against  the  life  of  the  Republic. 

'  After  affirming  tliat  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  promidgated  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  embodied  in  tlie  National  Constitution,  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our 
Itcpublican  institutions;  congratulating  the  country  th:it  no  Republican  member  of  Congress  had 
uttered  or  countenanced  any  tlireats  of  disunion,  "  so  often  made  by  Democratic  members  without 
rebuke,  and  with  appl.iuse  from  their  political  associates,"  and  denouncing  such  threats  as  "an 
avowal  of  contemplated  treason,"  the  resolutions  made  explicit  declarations  upon  the  topic  of 
slavery,  so  largely  occupying  public  attention.  In  a  few  paragraphs,  they  declared  that  each 
State  had  the  absolute  right  of  control  in  the  management  of  its  own  domestic  concerns;  that  the 
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Abraham  Lincoln,'  of  Illinois,  for  the  Presidency,  and  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of 
Maine,  for  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Reitublie.  There,  in  that  "  wigwam," 
war  was  openly  declared  against  the  princi|jles  and  purposes  of  the  oligarchy 
of  the  Slave-labor  States,  and  the  standard  of  revolt  was  raised  against  the 
operations  of  a  tyranny  which  was  rapidly  enslaving  the  nation,  materially 


THE    "  WIGWAM  "   AT   cmOAGO. 

and  morally.  In  that  "  wigwam  "  Abraham  Lincoln  was  made  the  standard- 
bearer  in  that  revolt  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  slavery,  and  the  jturi- 
iication  and  strengthening  of  the  nation. 

And  now,  in  the  early  summer-time  of  1860,  the  most  important  political 
campaign  known  in  this  country  was  opened  with  four  parties  in  the  field,  but 
only  two  of  them  (the  Republican,  and  the  pro-slavery  wing  of  the  Democratic 


new  dogma,  that  the  Constitution,  of  its  own  force,  carries  slavery  into  any  or  all  of  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  was  a  dangerous  political  heresy,  revolutionary  in  its  tendency,  and 
subversive  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country  ;  that  the  normal  condition  of  all  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  is  that  of  freedom,  and  that  neither  Congress  nor  a  Territorial  Legislature, 
nor  any  individuals,  have  authority  to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  reopening  of  the  African  slave-trade,  then  recently  commenced  in  the 
Southern  States,  under  the  cover  of  our  national  flag,  aided  by  perversions  of  judicial  power,  was 
a  crime  against  humanity,  and  a  burning  shame  to  our  country  and  age. 

'  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  February  12,  1809.  His  ancestors 
were  Quakers  in  Pennsylvauia.  Wlieu  he  was  seven  years  of  age,  his  father  settled,  with  his 
family,  in  Indiana.  He  received  but  little  edvication.  He  worked  hard  for  ten  years  on  a  farm, 
and,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  went  to  New  Orleans  as  a  hired  hand  on  a  flat-boat.  In  1830 
he  settled  in  Illinois,  became  a  clerk  in  a  store,  and  was  a  captain  of  volunteers  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  in  1832.  He  was  elected  to  the  Illinois  Legislature  in  1834,  in  which  he  served 
four  years.  He  was  licensed  in  1836  to  practice  law,  and  commenced  the  profession  in  Spring- 
field in  1837.  He  rose  to  distinction.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  184G.  He  was  named  for 
the  position  in  which  Fremont  was  placed  by  the  Republicans  in  1856  [page  530].  He  was 
always  an  anti-slavery  man,  but  did  not  rank  with  "Abolitionists."  In  November,  1860,  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  with  singular  fidelity, 
zeal,  and  wisdom,  during  the  terrible  Civil  War  that  ensued.  He  was  re-elected  President  in 
1864,  and  was  inaugurated  for  his  second  term  on  the  4th  of  March,  1865.  On  the  evening  of  the 
14th  of  April  next  ensuing  he  was  shot  by  an  assassin,  and  expired  early  the  following  morning, 
at  the  age  of  little  more  than  fifty-six  years.  His  remains  repose  in  a  vault  in  the  Oak  Ridge 
Cemetery,  at  Springfield,  lUmois. 
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party)  exhibiting  tangible  convictions,  as  nnits,  on  the  great  topic  which  had 
so  long  agitated  the  nation,'  ami  these  took  issue,  squarely,  definitely,  and 
defiantly.  It  had  been  declared  by  the  farmer,  whose  standard-bearer  was 
Abraham  Lincoln,  that  there  was  "  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  Freedom 
and  Slavery," — "  that  the  Republic  cannot  exist  half  slave  and  half  free,"  and 
that  "  freedom  is  the  normal  condition  of  all  territory."  It  had  been  declared 
by  the  latter,  whose  standard-bearer  was  John  C  Breckenridge,  that  no  power 
existed  that  might  lawfully  control  slavery  in  the  Territories  ;  that  it  existed 
in  any  Territory  in  full  force,  whenever  a  slave-holder  and  his  slaves  entered 
it ,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  National  government  to  protect  them. 
This  was  the  issue.  The  conflict  during  the  canvass,  from  July  to  November, 
was  severe.  The  chief  opponents  and  enemies  of  the  Republic  were  with  the 
Breckenridge  faction,  and  they  and  their  followers  used  every  means  in  their 
power  to  excite  the  slave-holders,  and  the  masses  of  the  people  in  the  Slave- 
labor  States,  against  those  of  the  Free-labor  States.  During  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  18G0,  they  traversed  the  latter  States,  evei-ywiiere  vindicating  the 
claims  jiut  forth  by  the  extremists  of  the  pro-slavery  party.  Among  these 
orators,  in  the  interest  of  the  oligarchy,  William  L.  Yancey,  a  leading  politi- 
cian of  Alabama,  was  the  most  conspicuous.  He  was  treated  kindly,  and 
listened  to  patiently.  Then  he  went  back  to  his  State,  and  by  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  temper  of  the  citizens  of  the  North,  and  with  the  zeal  of  an  ear- 
nest man  regardless  of  consequences,  he  aroused  into  rebellion  the  confid- 
ing people  he  was  about  to  betray.  Like  an  incarnation  of  discord,  he  cried 
substantially  as  he  had  written  two  years  before:" — "Organize  committees 
all  over  the  Cotton  States  ;  fire  the  Southern  heart ;  instruct  the  Southern 
mind  ;  give  courage  to  each  other ;  and  at  the  ]iroper  moment,  by  one  organ- 
ized, concerted  action,  iirecijjitatc  the  Cotton  States  into  revolution." 

Yancey,  in  principles  and  action,  was  a  type  of  politicians  in  the  other 
Slave-labor  States  who  now  worked  in  co-operation  with  him  in  bringing  about 
a  rebellion  against  the  government,  by  the  slave-holders.  Their  pretext  was 
found  in  the  doctrines  andpracticesof  the  Republican  party,  as  revealed  in  their 
convention,  during  the  canvass,  and  at  the  election  [November  6,  1S60],  which 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  President.^  Although  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  a  large  majority  over  each  candidate,  and  was  elected  in  accordance 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  National  Constitution,  yet  the  fact  that  he 
received  979,163  votes  less  than  did  all  of  his  opponents,  gave  factitious  vigor  to 

'  The  wing  of  the  Democraik  party  led  by  Mr.  Douglas,  in  its  platform,  assumed  not  to  know 
positively  whether  slavery  might  or  might  not  have  a  lawful  existence  in  tlie  Territories,  Tvithout 
the  action  of  the  inhabitants  thereof  but  expressed  a  willingness  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  all  cases.  The  Natioiial  Constitutvmal  Union,  party,  led  by  John  Bell,  docliiicil 
to  express  any  opinion  upon  any  subject. 

'•'   In  a  letter  to  James  Slaughter,  June  15,  1858. 

^  Tlie  electoral  college  [see  j\rticle  XII.  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Constitution]  then  chosen' 
was  composed  of  303  members.  Mr.  Lincoln  received  180  votes,  or  57  more  than  all  of  his  oppo- 
nents. Bell  received  311;  Douglas,  12;  and  Breckenridge,  72.  Of  the  popular  vote,  Lincoln 
received  491.295  over  Douglas,  1,018.499  over  Breckenridge,  and  1,275.871  over  BeU.  The  voles 
for  the  four  candidates  were,  respectively:  For  Lincoln,  1,8GG,4d2;  for  Bell,  590.631 :  for  ftouglas. 
1,375,141 ;  and  for  Breckenridge,  847,953.  A  fair  analysis  of  this  popular  vote  shows  that  of  the 
4.690,180  ballots  cast,  at  least  3,500,000,  or  three-foiirths  of  the  whole,  were  given  by  meo 
opposed  to  the  further  extension  of  the  institution  of  slavery. 
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tlio  plausib'le  cry,  whicli  w:is  iinmedi;itely  raised  by  the  disloyalists  and  tlieir 
friends,  that  the  President-elect  would  be  a  nsurper  when  in  office,  because  he 
had  not  received  a  majority  of  the  aggregate  vote  of  the  jjeople  ;  and  that  his 
antecedents,  tlie  principles  of  the  Republican  platform,  and  the  fanaticism  of 
his  supporters,  pledged  liim  to  wage  relentless  war  upon  the  system  of  slavery 
and  tlie  rights  of  the  Slave-labor  States." 

When  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  chosen  for  the  Presidency,  there 
was  great  rejoicing  among  the  jioliticians  in  the  Slave-labor  States.  It  was 
the  pre-concerted  signal  for  open  rebellion.  Making  that  choice  and  its  alleged 
menaces  a  pretext,  the  disloyalists  and  the  politicians  in  their  service  at  once 
adopted  measures  for  precipitating  "the  cotton  States  into  revolution."'  A 
system  of  terrorism  was  organized  and  put  in  vigoroxis  operation,  to  crush 
out  all  active  loyalty  to  the  government.  In  it  social  ostracism  and  threats  of 
personal  injury  and  of  the  confiscation  of  property  were  prominent  features 
in  the  region  below  North  Carolina  ;  and  the  promise  of  Senator  Clingman, 
of  the  latter  State,  that  Union  men  should  be  hushed  by  "  the  swift  attention 
of  vigilance  committees,"  was  speedily  fulfilled.  In  this  work  the  Press  and 
Pulpit  became  jiowerful  auxiliaries,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  regarding  these  as  oracles  of  truth  and  wisdom,  followed  them 
reverentially  in  the  broad  highway  of  open  opposition  to  their  government. 
"Perhaps  there  never  was  a  ijeojile,"  wrote  a  resident  of  a  Slave-labor  State 
in  the  third  year  of  tlie  war,  "more  bewitched,  beguiled,  and  befooled,  than 
we  were  when  we  drifted  into  this  rebellion." 

The  disuniouists,  who  had  been  colleagues  or  were  disciples  of  John  C. 
Calhoun,'  and  had  been  for  years  plotting  treason  against  their  government, 
now  organized  rebellion.  They  were  of  one  mind  in  regard  to  the  overt  act  ; 
tliey  differed  somewhat  as  to  time  and  manner.  Those  of  South  Carolina,  who, 
by  common  opinion,  were  expected  to  lead  in  the  great  movement,  were  anxious 
for  immediate  action,  and  when  they  found  those  of  sister  States  hesitating, 
they  resolved  not  to  wait  for  their  co-operation.  For  a  while  this  question 
divided  the  Secessionists,  but  it  was  soon  settled  by  general  co-operation. 
Every  thing  was  favorable  to  their  plans.  The  governors  of  all  the  Slave- 
labor  States  had  been  elected  by  the  Democratic  party,  and  were  ready,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  to  act  in  symjiathy,  if 
not  in  open  co-operation,  with  tlie  Secessionists.  Three,  if  not  four,  of  tlie 
leading  disuniouists  were  then  members  of  President  Buchanan's  cabinet,'  and 
the  President  himself  and  his  Attorney-General  (Jeremiah  S.  Black,  of  Penn- 
sylvania) were  i-eady  to  declare  that  tiie  Constitution  gave  the  Executive  no 

'  The  fact  was  unobserved,  that  in  nine  of  the  Slave-hiljor  States  the  leaders  had  not  put  in 
the  field  an  electoral  ticket,  and  therefore  an  expression  of  the  popular  will  was  not  obtained. 
These  States  were  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  and  Texas — the  States  which  the  politicians  of  each  attempted  to  sever  f  i-oni 
the  t^nion .  The  electors  of  South  Carolina  were  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  and  not  by  the  people. 

'  Page  .^44.  '  Page  458. 

'  The  disloyal  members  of  the  cabinet  were  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury:  .Johii  B.  Flovd,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  Wai"  and  .Jacob  Thompson,  of  Mississippi, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Floyd  and  Cobb  became  general  officers  in  the  army  of  the  Con- 
feilerates.     The  former  perished  miserably.     Thompson  was  charged  with  the  most  heinous 
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power  to  stay  the  arm  of  rebellion.  Of  the  President,  Jacob  Thompson,  of 
his  cabmet,  said :  "  Buchanan  is  the  truest  fi'iend  of  the  South  I  have  ever 
known  in  the  North.  He  is  a  jewel  of  a  man.'"  Cobb,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  wished  to  hold  back  the  blow  until  the  close  of  Buchanan's  term,  but 
he  was  overruled  by  the  othei  disunionists,  who  counted  upon  the  President's 
passive,  if  not  active,  sympathy  with  them. 

According  to  agreement,  the  ]>oliticians  of  South  Carolina  took  the  first 
Btep  toward  open  rebellion.  For  that  purpose,  an  extraordinary  session  of  the 
Legislature  was  held  at  the  time  of  the  Presidential  election  [November  6, 
1 860],  and  on  the  morning  after,  when  the  result  was  known,  the  Governor  of 
that  State  was  the  recipient  of  many  congratulatory  electographs  from  officials 
in  Slave-labor  States,  giving  assurance  of  co-operation.'  In  Charleston,  badges 
called  Palmetto  cockades^  were  everywhere  seen,  and  they 
were  freely  worn  even  in  Washmgton  City.  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  from  South  Carolina,  made  trea- 
sonable sj)eeches  at  the  capital  of  that  State,*  and  the  Legis- 
lature authorized  a  convention  of  delegates,  for  the  purpose 
of  declaring  the  State  separated  from  the  Union,  and  taking 
measures  for  maintaining  what  they  called  the  "  Sove- 
reignty of  South  Carolina."  The  members  of  that  Convention 
were  chosen  on  the  3d  of  December,  and  on  the  17th  of  that 
PALMETTO  COCKADE,  moutli  they  assembled  at  Columbia,  when  the  prevalence  of 
the  small-pox  in  that  city  caused  them  to  adjourn  to  Charles- 
ton. There,  on  the  20th  [December,  1860],  they  adopted  an  Ordinance  of 
Secession,'  and  that  evening,  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor  and  his  council, 

Crimea  during  the  rebellion,  even  of  complicity  in  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  "William 
H.  Trescot,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  was  also  one  of  the  disloyalists;  and  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's seven  cabinet  ministers,  only  two  (General  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Joseph  Holt, 
Postmaster-General)  seem  to  have  been  wholly  disconnected  with  the  plotters  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

'  Autograph  letter,  November  20,  18G0. 

"  "  The  people  are  much  excited.  North  Carolina  will  secede,"  said  one.  "  Large  numbers 
of  Bell  men,"  said  another,  from  Montgomery,  Alabama,  "headed  by  T.  H.  Watts,  have  declared 
for  secession  since  the  announcement  of  Lincoln's  election.  The  State  will  undoubtedly  secede." 
"The  State  is  ready  to  assert  her  rights  and  independence;  the  leading  men  are  eager  for  the 
business."  said  a  dispatch  from  the  capital  of  Georgia.  "If  your  State  secedes,"  said  anotiier, 
from  Richmond,  "we  will  send  you  troops  and  volunteers  to  aid  you,"  and  so  from  other  States 
came  greetings  and  offers  of  aid. 

'  Made  of  bhie  sUli  ribbon,  with  a  button  in  the  center  bearing  the  image  of  a  palmetto-tree. 

*  James  Chestnut,  Jr.,  member  of  tlie  United  States  Senate,  spoke  of  the  undoubted  right  of 
South  Carolina  to  secede,  and  recommended  its  immediate  action  in  that  direction,  saying:  "Tlie 
other  Southern  States  will  flock  to  our  standard."  W.  W.  Boyce,  member  of  Congress,  said: 
"I  tliink  the  only  policy  for  us  is  to  arm  as  soon  as  we  receive  authentic  intelligence  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Lincoln.  It  is  for  South  Carolina,  in  the  quickest  manner,  and  by  the  most  direct  means, 
to  withdraw  from  the  Union.  Then  we  wUl  not  submit,  whether  the  other  States  will  act  with  us 
or  with  our  enemies." 

'  This  ordinance  was  drawn  by  John  A.  Inglis,  and  is  as  follows:  "We,  the  people  of  Sourn 
Carolina,  in  convention  assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain,  and  it  is  hereby 'declared  and  ordained, 
that  the  ordinance  adopted  by  us  in  convention,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  whereby  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  ratified,  and  also  all  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State, 
ratifying  Amendments  of  the  said  Constitution,  are  hereby  repealed,  and  the  Union  now  subsisting 
between  South  Carolina  and  other  States,  under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America,  ii 
hereby  dissolved." 
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the  Legislature,  and  a  vast  eonconrse  of  citizens,  it  was  signed  in  the  great 
Hall  erf  the  South  Carolina  Institute,'  by  one  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  mem- 
bers. This  action  was  speedily  imitated  by  the  politicians  in  the  interest  of 
the  disunionists  in  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Texas, Virginia,  Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee."  On  the 
4tli  of  February,  1861,  delegates  apjjointed  by  the  secession  conventions  in  six 
of  the  States  in  which  there  had  been  action  on  the  subject,  assembled  at 
Montgomery,  in  Alabama,  and  formed  a  league,  with  the  title  of  Confederate 
States  of  America.'  A  provisional  constitution  was  adopted ;  Jefferson 
Davis,*  of  Mississippi,  was  chosen  "  Provisional  President,"  and  Alexander  H. 

'  See  page  540.  This  building,  and  others  identified  with  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
the  Secessionists  and  tlieir  followers  in  Charleston,  were  in  ruins  early  in  the  Civil  War  that 
ensued,  andlongstoodasghastlyillustrationsof  oneof  the  darkest  pages  in  the  history  of  our 
Republic.  On  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  a  significant  banner 
was  hung  back  of  the  chair  of  the  president  of  the  convention.  Upon  it  was  represented  an 
arch  composed  of  fifteen  stones  (each  nidicatinga  Slave-labor  State)  rising  out  of  a  heap  of 
broken  and  disordei'ed  stones,  representing  the  Free-labor  States.  The  key-stone  was  South 
Carolina,  on  which  stood  a  statue  of  Calhoun.  This  banner  was  a  declaration  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  convention  to  destroy  the  Republic,  and  to  erect  upon  its  ruins  an  empire  whose 
corner-stone  should  be  slavery.  Beneath  the  design  on  the  banner  were  the  words :  "  Built 
FR031  THE  Ruins." 

'  Secession  ordinances  were  passed  in  the  conventions  in  the  eleven  States  named,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  South  Carolina,  December  20,  1860;  Missism'pjn,  January  0,  1861;  Florida, 
January  10 ;  Alabama,  January  11 ;  Georgia,  January  10 ;  Loiiixiana,  January  26 ;  Texas.  Feb- 
ruary 1;  Virginia,  April  17;  Arkansafi,  May  0;  North  Carolina,  May  20;  J'ennexsee,  June  8. 
The  case  of  Arkansas  is  an  example  of  the  method  of  secession.  The  distniionists,  by  means 
of  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  [see  page  520],  procured  the  election  of  a.  tlisloyul  Legislature 
and  Governor,  who  called  a  convention  to  vote  on  secession.  That  convention  voted  lor  Union 
by  a  majority  of  over  two-thirds.  The  foiled  Secessionists,  by  false  promises,  gained  the  consent 
of  the  Unionists  to  an  adjournment,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  president,  who  pretended  to  be  a 
loyal  man,  but  was  really  one  of  the  disunionists.  It  was  agreed  to  refer  the  question  back  to  the 
people,  and  that  the  convention  should  not  reassemble  before  tlie  vote  should  be  taken  in  August. 
The  president,  in  violation  of  that  pledge,  called  the  convention  in  May,  soon  after  Fort  Sumter 
was  taken.  The  hall  in  which  the  members  met  was  filled  liy  an  excited  crowd.  When  the  roll 
had  been  called,  a  Secessionist  offered  an  Ordinance  of  Secession,  and  moved  that  the  "yeas"  and 
"nays''  on  the  question  should  be  taken  vithoiit  debate.  The  president  fraudulently  declared 
the  motion  carried ;  and  when  the  vote  on  the  Ordinance  was  taken,  and  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a  majority  against  it,  he  arose,  and  in  the  midst  of  cheers  and  threats  of  the  mob.  he  urged 
the  Unionists  to  change  their  votes  to  "ay  "  immediately.  It  vas  evident  that  the  mob  was 
prepared  to  execute  their  threats,  and  the  terrified  Unionists  complied.  There  was  one  excep- 
tion. His  name  was  Mui-phy.  He  was  compelled  to  fly  for  his  life.  He  was  the  Union  Governor 
of  the  State  in  1864.  Thus,  by  fraud  and  violence,  Arkansas  was  placed  in  flic  position  of  are- 
bellious  State.  The  Secessionists  at  once  commenced  a  system  of  terrorism.  Unionists  were 
murdered,  imprisoned,  and  exiled.  Confederate  troops  from  TexasandLouisiana  were  brought 
into  the  State,  and  Arkansas  troops,  raised  chiefly  by  fraud  and  violence,  were  eent  out  of  the 
State.  The  voice  of  opposition  was  silenced ;  and  the  usurpers,  with  their  feet  on  the  necks  of 
the  people,  proclaimed  the  vnanimity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arkansas  in  favor  of  disunion! 
'  This  name  does  not  express  the  truth.  No  States,  us  States,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Union,  for  the  people,  who  compose  a  State  in  our  Republic,  had  never  been  asked  to  sanc- 
tion such  change.  Only  certain  persons  in  certain  States  were  in  rebellion  against  the 
National  authority.  They  usurped  the  j.iower  and  suspended  the  constitutions  of  several  of 
the  States;  but  the  confederation  formed  at  Montgomery  was  only  a  league  of  confederated 
leaders,  not  of  States.  With  this  qualification,  the  name  of  ' '  Confederate  "  may  be  properly 
applied  to  the  insurgents,  and  in  the  sense  of  that  qualification  it  is  used  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Civil  War  tliat  follows  this  introduction. 

'  Jefferson  Davis  was  born  in  Kentucky,  on  the  3d  of  June,  1808.  He  was  educated  at  the 
National  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1824.  He  remained  in 
tlie  army  seven  years,  and  was  in  the  ' '  Black  Hawk  War  "  in  1832.  He  became  a  cotton-planter 
ill  Jlississippi  in  1835.  He  was  a  Democratic  Presidential  Elector  in  1844,  and  was  elected  to  a 
seat  in  Congress  in  1845.  He  was  a  colonel  of  a  Blississippi  regiment  in  the  war  with  Jlesico.  He 
was  sent  to  the  National  Senate,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  in  1848,  and  was  regularly  elected  to  that  post 
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Stephens,'  of  Georgia,  "Vice-President."  And  this  organization  of  disunion- 
ists,  wholly  the  work  of  politicians  (for  no  ordinance  of  secession  was  ever 

submitted  to  the peojjle),  made  war  upon 
the  llepublic,  by  seizing  forts,  arsenals, 
ships,  custom-houses,  and  other  public 
property,  and  raising  armies  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  government. 

In  the  mean  time  Congress  had  assem- 
bled [December  3, 1860]  at  the  National 
Capital,  and  the  disunionists  in  both 
Houses  were  outspoken,  truculent,  and 
defiant.  The  President's  message  pleased 
nobody.  It  was  full  of  evidence  of  faint- 
heartedness and  indecision,  on  points 
where  courage  and  positive  convictions 
should  have  been  apparent  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  great  topic  then  filling  all 
hearts  and  minds  ;  and  it  bore  painful  indications  that  its  author  was  involved 
in  some  perilous  dilemma,  from  which  he  was  anxiously  seeking  a  way  of 
escape.  It  contained  many  patriotic  sentiments,  which  offended  the  Secession- 
ists, but  it  contained  more  that  was  calculated  to  alarm  the  loyal  people  of 
the  land.  It  declared  substantially,  under  the  advice  of  the  Attorney-General, 
that  the  Executive  possessed  no  constitutional  power  to  use  the  army  and 
navy  for  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  Republic  ;  and  from  the  time  of  its 
promulgation  until  his  term  of  office  expired,  three  months  later,  the  President 
sat  with  folded  arms,  as  it  were,  while  the  Secessionists  were  perfecting  their 
horrid  enginery  for  destroying  the  Nation."  Encouraged  by  his  declaration 
of  the  weakness  of  the  government,  and  tlie  assurances  of  leaders  of  his  party 
in  the  Free-labor  States  that  they  need  not  fear  interference,^  they  worked  iu 

in  1851.  President  Pierce  called  him  to  his  cabinet,  as  Secretary  of  War,  in  1853.  He  again 
entered  the  Senate,  on  his  retu'ement  from  the  War  Department,  in  1857,  and  was  (here  con- 
spicuousas  one  of  the  conspirators  against  the  lifeof  the  Republic.  In  February,  18(jl,  he  was 
elected  "  Provisional  President  of  the  Confederate  Statesof  America, "and  in  18Ua,  "Permanent 
President."  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  captured,  and  confined  in  Fortress  Monroe, 
charged  with  high  crimes.     He  was  released  on  bail,  and  has  never  been  brouglit  to  trial. 

'  Stephens,  with  an  air  of  real  sincerity,  had  made  a  plea  for  the  Union,  at  the  capital  of 
Georgia,  in  Novembei-.  1800.  By  his  own'private  confession  it  was  only  a  political  trick.  He 
and  Robert  Toombs,  one  of  the  leading  disunionists  in  Georgia,  were  aspirants  for  the  supre- 
macy as  political  leaders  in  tliat  State.  Toombs  was  an  open  Secessionist.  Stephens  expect- 
ed to  debase  him  by  taking  a  stand  for  the  Union,  but  was  defeated ;  and  within  the  space  of 
three  months  he  was  the  second  officer  in  the  so-called  "government"  of  the  Secessionists, 
and  working  with  them  in  trying  to  destroy  what  he  had  declared  to  be  the  fairest  political 
fabric  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

=  After  arguing  that  even  Congress  had  no  constitutional  right  to  do  more  than  defend  the 
public  property,  the  Attorney-General  intimated  that  if  it  should  attempt  to  do  more,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Slave-labor  States  interested  in  the  matter  would  I)e  justified  in  rebelling— "would 
be  compelled  to  act  accordingly."  He  wished  to  know  whether,  under  such  circumstances, 
all  the  States  would  "not  be  absolved  from  their  Federal  obligations."  He  virtually  coun- 
seled the  President  to  allow  the  Republic  to  be  destroyed  by  its  internal  foes,  rather  than  to 
use  force  for  its  |u-eservation    and  the  Chief  Magistrate  followed  his  advice. 

=  At  a  large  political  meet  ing  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  16th  of  .January.  1861,  one  of  the  resolu- 
tions declared  :  ' '  We  are  utterly  opposed  to  any  such  compulsion  as  is  demanded  by  a  port  ion  of 
the  Republican  party :  and  thsDemocratic  party  of  the  North  will  by  all  constitutional  means, 
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open  sunshine  with  the  avowed  intention  of  overtlirowing  the  government. 
Tliey  seized  i)ublic  property,  and  fired  upon  the  National  flag,  even  before  they 
had  formed  tlieir  league  at  Montgomeiy ;  and  when  their  plans  were  fairly 
matured,  the  Secessionists  in  Congress,  after  rejecting  every  peaceful  pi-oposi- 
tion  that  might  be  made,  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  safety  of  the  govern 
ment,'  both  in  that  body  and  in  a  jjeace  convention  held  at  Washington  City''' 
[February  4,  1800],  formally  withdrew  from  the  National  Legislature,  with 
the  avowal  that  war  upon  their  government  was  their  object.  And  yet  there 
sat  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic  in  passive  obedience  to  some  malig- 
nant will,  iiolding  in  his  hands  the  lightning  of  power  confided  to  him  by  tlie 
peojjle,  by  which,  in  a  moment,  as  it  were,  he  might  have  consumed  those 
enemies  of  the  Constitution  and  violators  of  the  law. 

Charleston  harbor  had  now  become  the  seething  caldron  of  rebellion. 
Major  Robert  Anderson,  a  loj'al  Kentuckian,  was  in  command  of  the  fortifi- 
cations there.  He  had  warned  his  government  of  the  evident  intention  of  the 
South  Carolina  Secessionists  to  seize  their  strongholds,  and  had  urged  it  to 
employ  measures  for  their  protection.  Floyd,  a  Virginian  disunionist,  then 
Secretary  of  War,  and  who  had  stripped  the  arsenals  of  the  North  and  filled 
those  of  the  South,  preparatory  to  rebellion,  paid  no  attention  to  his  entreaties. 
Finally,  when  it  was  evident  to  Anderson  that  the  South  Carolinians  intended 
to  seize  the  forts,  and  capture  his  little  garrison  of  less  than  one  hundred  men, 
lie  took  the  latter  from  tlie  weaker  fort  Moultrie,  and  placed  them,  with  his 
supijlies,  in  stronger  fort  Sumter,  where  he  might  defy  all  assailants.  This 
act  astounded  and  exasperated  the  Secessionists.  The  disloyal  Secretary  of 
War  rebuked  the  loyal  commander,  but  the  patriotic  people  blessed  him  for 

and  witli  its  moral  and  political  influence,  oppose  any  such  extreme  policy,  or  a  fratricidal  war 
thus  to  be  inaugurated."  On  the  22d  of  February,  a  political  Stale  Con  vention  was  held  at  Har- 
risburg,  tlie  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  when  tlie  members  said,  in  a  resolution:  "We  will,  by  all 
proper  and  legitimate  means,  oppose,  discountenance,  and  prevent  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Republicans  in  power  to  make  any  armed  aggressions  upon  t  ho  Southern  States,  especially 
so  long  as  laws  contravening  their  rights  shall  remain  unrepealed  on  the  statute-books  of  North- 
ern States  [Personal  Liberty  Laws,  see  page  53G],  and  so  long  as  the  lust  demands  of  the  South 
shall  continue  to  be  unrecognized  by  the  Republican  majorities  in  these  States,  and  imsecured 
by  proper  amendatory  explanations  of  the  Constitution. "  Such  utterances  in  the  great  State  of 
Pejuisylviinia,  .Lud  similar  ones  elsewhere,  by  the  chosen  representatives  of  a  powerful  partyin 
con  ventiuns  assembled,  encouraged  the  disunionists  in  a  belief  that  there  would  be  no  war  made 
upon  them,  and  for  that  reason  they  were  defiant  everjTvhere  and  on  all  occasions. 

'In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  offered  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  and  a  series  of  joint  resolutions,  known  as  the  ■ '  Crittenden  Compromise, " 
which  formed  as  perfect  a  guaranty  for  the  protection  and  perpetuation  of  the  slave  system  as 
the  slaveholders  had  ever,  hitherto,  asked  for.  Had  the  Secessionists  not  been  deterniined  on 
the  destruction  of  the  Republic,  this  would  have  been  satisfactory.  But  they  rejected  it;  nor 
did  it  meet  with  any  favor  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans. 

^  For  the  purpose  of  gaining  time  to  perfect  their  disloyal  schemes,  the  Secessionists  of  Vir- 
ginia pjannod  a  conference  of  delegates  from  all  tlie  States,  to  consider  measures  for  averting 
Civil  War.  The  President  favored  the  movement.  Delegates  from  twenty-one  States  assembled 
in  Washington  City  on  the  4th  of  February.  1861.  John  Tyler,  of  Vii-ginia  [see  page  476], 
was  chosen  president.  A  plan  was  adopted,  iiavingallof  theessential  featuresof  the  "Critten- 
den Cornpromise."  Tyler  and  his  associates  from  Virginia  pretended  to  acquiesce  in  this  result, 
and  in  his  closing  address,  after  solemn  asseverations  of  satisfaction,  he  said :  "So  far  as  in  me 
lies,  Ishall  recommend  its  adoption."  Thirty-six  hours  afterward,  in  a  speech  in  Richmond,  he 
east  off  the  mask  of  dissimulation,  and  denounced  the  Peace  Convention  and  its  doings.  He 
tliereafter  labored  with  all  his  might  to  precipitate  Virginia  into  the  vortex  of  Revolution, 
and  was  successful. 
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the  glorious  deed.  The  intelligence  of  it  increased  the  excitement  in  the  Na- 
tional capital,  caused  by  the  discovery  of  a  heavy  robbery  of  Indian  Trust 
Bonds,  held  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior — a  crime  in  which  the  Secretary 
of  "War  was  involved — and  a  session  of  the  cabinet  on  the  27th  was  a  stormy 
one.     The  dismayed  Secessionists  in  that  council  discovered  that  the  President 

was  not  disposed  to  follow  them  into  paths  of 
actual  treason.  Floyd,  fearing  the  consequences 
of  his  exposed  villany,  resigned  the  seals  of  his 
office  and  Sed  to  Virginia,  where  his  fellow- 
disunionists  gave  him  a  public  dinner.  He  was 
succeeded  in  office  by  Joseph  Holt.  A  recon- 
struction of  the  cabinet,  with  sounder  materials, 
immediately  followed,'  and  the  loyal  people  felt 
some  assui-ance  of  safety. 

The  first  two  months  of  the  year  ISGl  was  a 
period  of  great  anxiety  and  gloom.  Business 
was  prostrated.  Cobb,  the  disunionist,  had  U8ed 
his  power  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  injur- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  the  public  credit.  Pre- 
parations for  rebellion  were  seen  on  every  side.  The  Secessionists  in  Con- 
gress were  withdrawing  from  that  body,  and  dislo3'al  men  in  conventions 
were  declaring  the  secession  of  States.  The  President  remained  a  passive 
spectator  of  the  maturing  mischief.  The  General-in-Chief  of  the  Army  (Lieu- 
tenant-General  Scott)  was  feeble  in  mind  and  body,  and  as  the  time  approached 
for  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  evidence  appeared  that  Secessionists  in 
Baltimore,  in  their  desperation,  had  determined  to  assassinate  him.  Warned 
of  this,  he  succeeded  in  passing  through  Baltimore,  where  the  tragedy  was  to 
be  performed,  unnoticed,  and,  to  the  chagrin  and  even  consternation  of  the 
disunionist  men,  he  suddenly  appeared  in  Washington  City  on  the  morning 
of  the  23d  of  February,  and  remained  there  until  his  inauguration. 


ROBERT   ANDERSON. 


'  General  Cass,  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  had  discovered  the  treasonable  designs  of  some 
of  his  associates,  had  resigned  some  time  before,  aiid  his  place  was  filled  by  the  Attorney- 
General.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  called  to  tlie  Attorney-Generalship,  and  John  A.  Dix  was 
made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury' in  place  of  Cobb,  who  had  gone  to  Georgia  to  assist  jn  (iliing- 
ing  the  people" of  that  State  into  the  vortex  of  rebellion.  Holt,  Dix,  and  Stanton  were  loyal 
men,  and  thwarted  by  their  vigilance  and  energy  the  schemes  of  the  Secessionists  to  seize  the 
government  before  the  President-elect  should  be  inaugurated.  "We  intend,  "said  one  of  the 
disunionists,  "to  take  possession  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  of  the  archives  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  not  allow  the  electoral  votes  to  be  counted  ;  proclaim  Buchanan  Provisional  Presi- 
dent, if  he  will  do  as  we  wish,  and  if  not,  choose  another  ;  seize  the  Harper's  FeiTy  Arsenal 
and  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  simultaneously,  and,  sending  armed  men  down  from  the  for- 
mer, and  armed  vessels  up  from  the  latter,  take  possession  of  Washington,  and  establisli  a 
new  government." 
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CHAPTER     XVI. 

LINCOLN'S     ADMINISTRATION.       [1861  —  1865.] 

Abeaham  Lincoln,'  the  sixteenth  President  of  the  Republic,  was  inaugu- 
rated on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1861,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  interest. 
In  expectation  of  open  violence  on  the  part  of  the  disuniouists,  and  their 
adherents.  General  Scott  had  made  ample  provision  for  the  preservation  of 
order  by  the  strong  arm  of  military  power,  if  it  should  be  necessary.  This 
fact  was  known,  and  no  disorder  occurred.  The  oath  of  office  was  adminis- 
tered by  Chief  Justice  Taney  as  quietly  as  on  former  occasions  ;  and  with  a  firm 
voice  the  new  President  read  from  the  eastern  portico  of  the  Capitol  to  the 
assembled  thousands  his  remarkable  Inaugural  ^\ddress.  In  it  he  expressed 
the  most  kindly  feelings  toward  the  people  of  every  portion  of  the  Republic, 
and  his  determination  to  administer  the  government  impartially  for  the  protec- 
tion of  every  citizen  and  every  interest.  At  the  same  time  he  announced  his 
resolution  to  enforce  the  laws,  protect  the  public  property,  and  repossess  that 
which  had  already  been  seized  by  the  insurgents.  The  vast  multitude  then 
dispersed,  and  in  the  evening  the  usual  pageant  of  an  Inauguration  Ball  was 
seen.  On  the  following  day  the  Senate,  relieved  of  most  of  the  disunionists 
confirmed  the  President's  cabinet  nominations,^  and  the  new  administration 
began  its  memorable  career. 

The  first  business  of  the  new  cabinet  was  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
nation,  especially  its  resources,  and  its  ability  to  meet  the  crisis  of  rebellion, 
evidently  at  hand.  Cobb  had  deeply  injured  the  public  credit,  but  the  loyal 
men  in  Congress  had  adopted  measures  for  restoring  it.  The  army  and  navy 
promised  very  little  aid.  The  former  was  composed  of  only  16,000  men,  and 
these  were  principally  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Indian  country,^  while  sixteen 
forts  had  already  been  seized  by  the  insurgents,  with  all  the  arsenals  in  the 
cotton-growing  States.''     The  little  navy,  like  the  army,  had  been  placed  far 


'  See  note  1,  page  543. 

'  He  nominated  William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York,  for  Secretary  of  State ;  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
of  Ohio,  for  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  ;  Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Secretary  of  War; 
Gideon  Wells,  of  Connecticut,  for  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Caleb  Smith,  of  Indiana,  for  Secretary 
of  the  Interior ;  Montgomery  Blair,  of  Maryland,  for  Postmaster-General ;  and  Edward  Bates,  of 
Missouri,  for  Attorney-General. 

'  Many  of  the  officers  of  the  army  were  natives  of  Slave-labor  States,  and  a  greater  portion 
of  these  not  only  abandoned  their  flag  and  joined  the  insurgents,  but  attempted  to  corrupt  the 
patriotism  of  the  common  soldiers.  Among  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  this  kinil  was  tiie  conduct  of 
General  Davia  E.  Twiggs,  whom  Floyd  had  placed  in  command  of  the  troops  in  Te.tas,  to  assist 
in  the  work  of  rebellion.  He  first  tried  to  seduce  the  troops  from  their  allegiance.  Failing  in  this, 
he  betrayed  them  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  their  country  in  February,  1861.  His  command 
included  nearly  one-half  of  the  military  force  of  the  United  States.  They  were  surrendered  to 
the  rebelUous  ■•authorities  of  Texas,"  with  public  property  valued  at  $    '<50,000. 

*  The  defensive  works  within  the  "seceding  States,"  as  they  were  called,  were  about  thirty 
in  number,  and  mounting  over  3,000  guns.  The  cost  of  these  works  and  their  equipment  was  at 
least  $20,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  National  property  which  the  insurgents 
seized  before  the  close  of  Buchanan's  administration  was  at  least  $30,000,000. 
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beyond  the  immediate  use  of  the  government.  Only  forty-two  vessels  were  in 
commission,  and  the  entire  force  immediately  available  for  the  defense  of  the 
whole  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Republic  was  the  Srooklijn,  of  twenty-five  guns, 
and  a  store-shij).  A  large  number  of  naval  officers,  born  in  Slave-labor  States, 
had  resigned ;  and  weakness  and  confusion  in  that  arm  of  the  public  service 
were  everywhere  visible.  Tlio  jtublic  offices  were  swarming  with  disloyal 
men.  It  was  difficult  to  decide  who  were  and  who  were  not  trustworthy.,  and 
as  it  was  necessary  for  the  President  to  have  proper  implements  to  work  with, 
he  was  engaged  for  nearly  a  month  after  his  inauguration  in  exchanging  false 
for  true  men  in  the  employment  of  the  government.  He  knew  that  rismg 
rebellion  could  not  be  suppressed  by  proclamations,  miless  the  insurgents  saw 
behind  them  the  invincible  power  of  the  State,  ready  to  be  wielded  by  the 
President,  with  trusty  instrumentalities.     These  he  endeavored  to  find. 


FORT   SUMTER  IN    1S61. 

Meanwhile  rebellion  Avas  open  and  defiant,  especially  at  Charleston.  Soon 
after  Major  Anderson  transferred  his  garrison  to  Fort  Sumter,'  the  insurgents, 
who  at  once  flocked  to  Charleston,  began  the  erection  of  fortifications  for  tlie 
purj)ose  of  dislodging  him.  They  seized  the  other  forts  that  were  for  the 
defense  of  the  harbor,  and  when,  so  early  as  the  second  week  in  January,  a 
government  vessel  {Star  of  the  West)  attempted  to  enter  with  men  and  pro- 
visions for  Fort  Sumter,  and  with  the  National  flag  at  her  fore,  she  was  fired 
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upon  by  great  gnus  and  driven  to  sea.'  When  the  Confederation  was  formed 
at  Montgomery,-  they  commissioned  Major  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  a  Louisiana 
Creole,  who  had  deserted  liis  flag,  a  brigadier-general,  and  sent  him  to  com- 
mand tlie  insurgents  at  Cliarleston.  Under  liis  direction  Fort  Sumter  was 
besieged ;  and  when,  early  in  Api-il  [1861],  the  government  informed  the  authori- 
ties of  South  Carolina  that  supplies  would  be  sent  to  Fort  Sumter  peaceably 
or  forcibly,  Beauregard  was  ordered  by  Davis  and  his  fellow-disuiiionists  to 
demand  its  immediate  sui-render.  This  was  done  [iVpril  1 1],  when  Anderson, 
wliose  supplies  were  nearly  exhausted,  agi'eed  to  evacuate  the  fort  within  five 
days,  if  he  sliould  receive  110  relief  from  liis  government.  Hoping  to  "fire  the 
Southern  heart  "  by  bloodshed,  tlie  Secessionists  would  not  wait  for  so  peace- 
able a  way  for  gaining  possession,  and  under  their  direction  Beauregard,  with 
thousands  of  armed  men  at  his  back,  opened  full  thirty  heavy  guns  and  mor- 
tars upon  the  fort  [April  12],  which  was  defended  by  only  about  seventy  men.' 
The  little  garrison  gallantly  responded,  and  fought  bravely,  with  a  hope  that 
a  naval  expedition,  which  they  knew  had  been  sent  for  their  relief,  might 
arrive  in  time  to  raise  the  siege.  A  lieavy  storm  prevented  the  succor.  Pro- 
visions were  exhausted.  The  buildings  in  the  fort  were  set  on  fire  by  tlie 
shells  of  the  insurgents,  and  a  greater  portion  of  the  gunpowder  had  to  be 
emptied  into  the  sea,  to  prevent  its  ignition  by  the  flames.  Finally,  hopeless 
of  aid,  and  almost  powerless,  Anderson  agreed  to  evacuate  the  fort.  This  he 
did  on  Sunday,  the  14th,  and  retired  with  the  garrison  to  the  government 
vessels  hovering  outside  the  harbor,  bearing  away  the  flag  of  Fort  Sumter. 
Precisely  four  years  afterward  [April  14,  1865J  he  took  it  back,  and  raised  it 
again  over  the  fortress,  then  an  almost  shapeless  mass  of  ruins.  He  evacuated, 
but  did  not  surrender  Fort  Sumter,  and  he  and  its  flag,  the  emblem  of  the 
sovereignty  of  his  government,  were  borne  to  New  York.''     Thus  commenced 

CIVIL   WAR,    IN    1861. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  President  issued 
a  proclamation,  in  which  he  called  out  the  militia  of  the  country  for  three 

'  This  overt  act  of  treason  and  of  war  was  commended  by  the  Legislature  of  South  Carohna, 
wliich  resolved,  unanimously,  "That  this  General  Assembly  learns  with  pride  and  pleasure  of  the 
successful  resistance  this  day  by  the  troops  of  this  State,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Governor, 
to  an  attempt  to  re-enforce  Fort  Sumter."  The  public  press  of  Charleston  said:  "  We  are  proud 
that  our  harbor  has  been  so  honored,"  and  declared  that  "  if  the  red  seal  of  blood  was  yet  lacking 
to  the  parchment  of  their  liberties,"  there  should  V>e  "blood  enough  to  stamp  it  all  in  red!  For, 
by  tlie  God  of  our  fathers,"  shouted  the  exultant  journalist,  "  the  soil  of  South  Carolina  shall  be 
free!" — Charleston  ilercur II,  .lanuarv  9,  1861. 

"  Page  547. 

'  A  Yirginia  Congressman,  named  Roger  A.  Pryor,  made  a  speech  in  Hie  streets  of  Charleston 
on  the  ni.ffht  of  the  10th.  A  convention  was  then  in  ses.sion  in  ^'irginia,  in  wliich  the  Uiiioii- 
ists  were  holding  the  Secessionists  in  check.  Pryor,  in  defending  the  seeming  hesitancy  of  his 
^tate,  said :  "  Do  not  distrust  Virginia.  Strike  a  blow !  The  very  iiioment  that  blood  Is  shed, 
Old  Virginia  will  make  eominon  cause  with  her  sisters  of  the  South."  This  cry  tor  blood  was 
U'legrajihed  to  Montgomei-y  the  next  morning.  It  was  consonant  with  the  malevolent  spirit  of 
I  lie  more  zealous  Secessionists  everywhere.  Gilelirist.  a  member  of  the  Alabama  Legislature, 
said  to  Davis,  Walker,  Benjamin,  and  Memminger:  "  Gentlemen,  unless  you  sprinkle  blood  in 
theface  of  the  people  of  Alabama,  they  wiU  be  back  in  theold  Union  in  less  than  teiulays."  And 
soDavisandhis  "Cabinet "ordered  Beauregard  to  shed  blood,  and  "fire  the  Southern  heart." 
ii .  w .  Pickens,  then  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  made  the  evacuation  of  Sumter  the  occa- 
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months'  service,  to  the  number  of  seventy-five  thousand  men,  to  suppress  the 
rising  rebellion.'  The  Secretary  of  War  simultaneously  issued  a  requisition 
upon  the  several  States  for  their  prescribed  quota.'"  These  calls  were  received 
with  unbounded  favor  and  enthusiasm  throughout  the  Free-labor  States.  In 
the  six  Slave-labor  States  included  in  the  call,  they  were  treated  with  scorn 
and  defiance,  the  Governors  sending  insulting  responses  to  the  President,  while 
Davis  and  his  fellow- disuuionists  at  Montgomery  received  the  Proclamation 
with  "  derisive  laughter."  In  the  Free-labor  States  there  was  a  wonderful 
uprising  of  the  people.  Nothing  like  it,  in  sublimity  of  aspect,  had  been 
seen  on  the  earth  since  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Pope  Urban  the  Second  filled  all 
Christian  Europe  with  religious  zeal,  and  sent  armed  hosts,  with  the  cry  of 
"  God  wills  it !  God  wills  it !"  to  rescue  the  Sepulcher  of  Jesus  from  the  hands 
of  the  infidel.  The  Republic  was  to  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  assassin. 
Men,  women,  and  children  felt  the  enthusiasm  alike  ;  and,  as  if  by  preconcert- 
ed arrangement,  the  National  flag  was  everywhere  displa.yed,  even  from  the 
spires  of  churches  and  cathedrals.  In  cities,  in  villages,  at  way-side  inns,  all 
over  the  country,  it  was  unfurled  from  lofty  poles  in  the  presence  of  large 
assemblies  of  people,  who  were  addressed  frequently  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  orators  in  the  land.  It  adorned  the  halls  of  justice  and  the  sanctua- 
ries of  religion ;  and  the  "Red,  White,  and  Blue,"  the  colors  of  the  flag  in 
comljination,  became  ornaments  of  women  and  tokens  of  the  loyalty  of  men. 

The  uprising  in  the  Slave-labor  States  at  the  same  time,  though  less  general 
and  enthusiastic,  was  nevertheless  marvelous.  The  heresy  of  State  supre- 
macy, which  Calhoun^  and  his  disciples  adroitly  called  State  rights,  because  a 
riffht  is  a  sacred  thing  cherished  by  all,  was  a  political  tenet  generally  accepted 
as  orthodox.*  It  had  been  inculcated  in  every  conceivable  form,  and  on  every 
conceivable  occasion ;  and  men  who  loved  the  Union  and  deprecated  secession 
were  in  agreement  with  the  Secessionists  on  that  point.  Hence  it  was  that,  in 
the  tornado  of  passion  then  sweeping  over  the  South,  where  reason  was  dis- 

sion  for  an  exultant  speech  in  the  streets  of  Charleston,  on  that  Sunday.  "  Thank  God."  lie 
exclaimed,  "  the  war  is  open,  and  we  will  conquer  or  perish.  We  have  humbled  the  Hag  of  the 
United  States."     Alluding  to  his  State  as  a  sovereignty,  he  said,  "That  proud   flag  was  never 

lowered  before  to  any  nation  on  the  earth It  has  been  humbled  to-day  before  the  glorious 

little  State  of  South  Carolina."  The  churches  of  Charleston  that  day  were  resonant  with  disloyal 
harangues.  In  old  St.  Philip's  the  venerable  and  blind  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  cried  out :  "  Your  boys  were  there,  and  mine  were  there,  and  it  was  right  that  they  should 
he  there."  And  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  Bishop  Lynch  had  a  Te  Deuin  chanted  in  grati- 
tude to  God  for  the  beginning  of  the  most  horrid  civil  war  on  record! 

'  The  President's  authority  for  this  act  may  be  found  in  the  second  and  third  sections  of  an 
act  of  Congress  approved  February  28,  1795.  That  law  would  not  allow  the  President  to  hold 
them  to  service  for  more  than  three  months. 

'  The  quota  of  each  State  was  as  follows,  the  figures  denoting  the  number  of  regiments : 
Maine,  1  ;  New  Hampshire,  1 ;  Vermont,  1 ;  Massachusetts,  2 ;  Rhode  Island,  1 ;  Connecticut,  1 ; 
New  York,  17;  New  Jersey,  6;  Pennsylvania,  16;  Delaware,  1;  Tennessee,  2;  Maryland,  4: 
Virginia,  3;  North  Carohna,  2  ;  Kentucky,  4 ;  Arkansas,  1  ;  Missouri,  4 ;  Ohio.  13  ;  Indiana,  G : 
Illinois,  6 ;  Michigan,  ]  ;  Iowa,  1 ;  Minnesota,  1 ;  Wisconsin,  1 ; 

"  See  note  3,  page  459. 

*  This  was  in  the  form  of  a  political  dogma,  which  declares  that  each  State  is  a  sovereign;  that 
the  Union  is  only  a  league  of  sovereign  States,  and  not  a  nationality ;  that  the  States  are  not  sub- 
servient to  the  National  government ;  were  not  created  by  it,  do  not  belong  to  it,  and  that  Otey 
created  that  government,  whose  powers  they  delegate  to  it,  and  that  to  them  it  is  responsible, 
Buch  was  the  essential  substance  of  the  old  Confederation,  before  the  National  Constitution  was 
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carded,  thousands  of  intelligent  men,  deceived  by  the  grossest  misrepresenta- 
tions respecting  the  temper,  character,  and  intentions  of  the  people  of  the 
Free-labor  States,  flew  to  arms,  well  satisfied  that  they  were  in  the  right, 
because  resisting  what  they  believed  to  be  usurpation,  and  an  unconstitutional 
attempt  at  the  subjugation  of  a  free  people  on  the  part  of  the  National  gov- 
ernment. 

Within  a  week  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  the  insurrection  assumed 
the  huge  proportions  of  a  great  rebellion.  Its  forces  were  at  work  in  all  the 
Slave-labor  States,  and  the  most  extraordinary  exertions  were  immediately  put 
forth  by  the  disunionists  to  execute  the  first  and  most  important  part  of  their 
plan,  namely,  the  seizure  of  the  National  Capita!.  Thousands  of  their  follow- 
ers, armed  with  weapons  taken  from  their  government,  were  pressing  into  Vir- 
ginia for  that  purpose.  At  the  time  of  his  inauguration  at  Montgomery"  Jef- 
ferson Davis  had  said :  "  We  are  now  determined  to  maintain  our  position, 
and  make  all  who  oppose  us  smell  Southern  powder  mid  feel  Southern  steel  f 
and  he  now  began  to  carry  out  that  threat  with  a  high  hand,  while  his  lieuten- 
ant, Alexander  H.  Stephens,  who  a  few  months  before  had  declared  and  proven 
that  rebellion  against  the  government  would  be  a  monstrous  crime,"  now  hur- 
ried toward  Richmond,  making  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Virginia  ring  with 
his  cry  of  "  On  to  Washitigtoii  /"  Le  Roy  Pope  Walker,  Davis's  "  Secretary 
of  War,'"  had  prophesied  on  the  day  when  Fort  Sum- 
ter was  attacked  [April  12,  1861],  saying:  "The  flag 
that  now  flaunts  the  breeze  here  will  float  over  the 
dome  of  the  old  capitol  at  Washington  before  the 
first  of  May.  Let  them  try  Southern  chivalry,  and 
test  the  extent  of  Southern  resources,  and  it  may 
float  eventually  over  Faneuil  Hall,  in  Boston."  The 
most  intense  desire  to  seize  Washington  City  pre- 
vailed among  the  insurgent  leaders,  and  the  people 
of  the  cotton-planting  States  soon  realized  the  promise  uttered  by  Governor 
Pickens :  "  You  may  plant  your  seed  in  peace,  for  Old  Virginia  will  have  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  battle." 

Virginia  did,  indeed,  bear  much  of  the  brunt  of  battle.  It  was  now  in  an 
uproar,  and  its  people  was  soon  made  to  feel  the  terrible  effects  of  the  treason 
of  some  of  their  leading  politicians.  They  had  assembled  a  convention  to 
consider  the  subject  of  secession  from   the  Union.     The  Unionists  were  the 
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framed.  That  Constitution  refutes  this  heresy  of  State  sovereignty  and  supremacy,  in  terms  and 
spirit:  "We,  the  People,"  says  its  preamble,  "do  ordain  and  establish,"  Ac.  That  Constitution 
was  the  work  of  the  people,  not  of  State  organizations ;  and  it  is  the  political  creator  of  every  State 
since  admitted  into  the  Union,  first  as  a  Territory,  and  then  as  a  State,  solely  by  the  exercise  of 
the  potential  will  of  the  people,  expressed  through  Congress.  Without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  no  State  can  enter  the  Union.  The  National  govern- 
ment is  the  creator  of  the  States.     See  Section  3,  Article  lY.  of  t'he  National  Constitution. 

'  Page  547. 

'  See  Lossing's  Pictorial  Sisiory  of  the  Civil  War,  vol.  I.,  pages  54  to  57,  inclusive. 

'  Page  541. 

'  This  is  a  picture  of  the  flag  of  the  "  Southern  Confederacy  "  adopted  by  the  Secessionists 
and  first  unfurled  over  the  State-Hous«  at  Montgomery  on  the  4tli  of  March,  1861. 
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majority  in  that  body.  The  crisis  had  now  come.  The  blow  had  been  struck. 
The  bloodshed  evoked  by  the  impassioned  Pryor  had  occurred.  Virginia,  within 
whose  ancient  embrace  was  the  capital  of  the  nation  to  be  destroyed,  must  be 
actively  on  the  side  of  the  consjiirators,  or  all  might  be  lost.  Maryland,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  a  doubtful  auxiliary,  for  her 
loyal  Governor  and  people  were  holding  treason  and  rebellion  in  check  in  that 
State.  The  Tiolent  spirit  of  the  disunionists  everywhere  manifested  must  not 
be  backward  in  Virginia,  the  mother  of  Disunion  ;  so  the  jjoliticians,  perceiv- 
ing [April  16]  that  if  the  seats  of  ten  Unionists  in  the  convention  could  be 
made  vacant  an  ordinance  of  secession  might  be  passed,  waited  upon  that 
number  of  such  men  and  gave  them  the  choice  of  voting  for  secession,  keeping 
away  from  the  convention,  or  being  hanged.  They  kept  away.  The  secession 
ordinance  was  adopted  [April  17,  ISGl],  and  in  defiance  of  an  order  of  the 
convention  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  a  committee 
appointed  by  that  body,  witli  John  Tyler  at  its  head,"  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  acting  in  behalf  of  Jefferson  Davis,  by  which  their 
commonwealth  was  placed  under  the  absolute  military  conti'ol  of  the  Con- 
federacy. This  was  done  within  a  week  [April  25,  1861]  after  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession  was  passed,  and  a  montli  before  the  time  appointed  for  its  submis- 
sion to  the  people.  When  that  day  arrived,  fraud  and  violence  deprived  the 
latter  of  their  riglit.^  Virginia  became  a  part  of  the  Confederacy,  and,  by 
invitation  of  its  politicians,  who  had  dragged  the  people  into  the  vortex  of 
revolution,  the  so-called  "  government "  of  the  conspirators  was  transferred 
from  Montgomery  to  Richmond,  and  there  it  remained  during  the  war  that 
ensued. 

Wliile  troops  were  liurrying  toward  "Washington  from  the  Slave-labor 
States,  to  seize  it,  others,  in  larger  numbers,  were  flocking  from  the  Free-labor 
States  to  defend  it.  The  secessionists  of  Maryland  were  active,  and  tried  to 
place  a  barrier  in  tlie  way  of  the  loyal  men  in  Baltimore,  through  which  city 
tliey  were  compelled  to  pass.  They  slightly  assailed  some  Pennsylvanians 
(five  unarmed  companies)  who  passed  through  on  the  18th  of  April,  and 
were  the  first  of  its  defenders  to  reach  the  National  capital  f  and  on  the 
following  day  a  mob  of  ten  tliousand  men  assailed  a  single  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment (the  Sixth),  as  it  marched  from  one  railway  station  to  the  other.  A  fight 
ensued.  Lives  were  lost.*  The  loyal  jieople  of  the  nation  were  terribly  exas- 
perated, and  it  was.  with  difliculty  that  the  city  in  ^\■hich  the  tragedy  occurred 

'  The  coramiasionerg  consisted  of  John  Tyler,  WilMam  Ballard  Preston,  S.  M.  McD.  Moore, 
James  P.  Holcombe,  James  C.  Bruce,  and  Lewis  E.  Harvie. 

"  Tlie  bayonet  was  ready  everywhere  to  control  the  elections.  That  Union  men  might  be 
kept  from  the  polls,  Mason,  the  author  of  tlie  Fugitive  Slave  Law  [page  522],  addressed  a  public 
letter  to  the  people,  telling  those  who  were  disposed  to  vote  against  the  Ordinance  that  they  must 
not  vote  at  all,  "and  if  they  retain  such  opinions  ihey  must  kave  the  Stale."  He  asserted  in 
another  form  Jefferson  Davis's  threat,  that  all  opposers  shoidd  "  smell  Southern  powder  and  feel 
Southern  steel." 

°  There  were  the  Washingi07i  Artillery  and  Ndiional  Light  Infantry  companies  of  Potlsville; 
the  Riiifjijold  Light  Artillery,  of  Reading ;  the  Logan  Guards,  of  Lewistown ;  and  the  Allen  Infantry, 
of  Allentown. 

'  The  mob,  encouraged  by  the  Chief  of  Police  (G.  P.  Kane)  and  weU-known  citizens,  assailefl 
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was  preserved  from  destruction.  "  Turn  npon  it  the  guns  of  Fort  McHenry," 
said  one.  "  Lay  it  in  ashes  !"  cried  another.  "  Fifty  thousand  men  may  be 
raised  in  an  hour  to  march  through  Baltimore,"  exclaimed  a  third ;  and  one  of 
our  popular  poets  (Bayard  Taylor)  wrote  : — 

* 

"  Bow  doi\Ti  in  haste  thy  guilty  head  1 

God's  wrath  is  swift  and  sure: 
The  sky  with  gathering  bolts  is  red — 
Cleanse  from  thy  skirts  the  slaughter-shed, 
Or  make  thyself  an  ashen  bed 

0  Baltimore  I" 

The  defenders  of  the  capital  were  not  there  any  too  soon.  Already  the 
Virginians  had  begun  to  play  their  part  in  the  plan  for  seizing  Washington. 
On  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession  by  the  Virginian  convention,' 


harper's  ferry  in  the  summer  op  1861. 

Governor  Letcher  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  State  and  his  recognition 
of  the  Confederacy ;  and,  loss  than  twenty-four  hours  afterward,  troops  were  in 
motion  for  seizing  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  Navy  Yard  near  Norfolk.-  Warned 
of  their  approach,  and  his  force  too  small  to  make  successful  resistance,  Lieu- 
tenant Jones,  who  was  in  command  at  Harper's  Ferry,  set  fire  to  the  Armory 
and  Arsenal  buildings  there  [April  18],  and  withdrew  into  Pennsylvania.     The 

the  troops  with  every  sort  of  missile.  Two  of  the  troops  were  killed.  One  was  mortally  and 
several  were  slightly  wounded.  Nine  citizens  of  Baltimore  were  killed,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber were  wounded. 

'  Page  55b.  '  See  note  1,  page  550. 
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insurgents  took  possession  of  tlie  post,  and  were  about  to  march  upon  Wasb 
ington,  -when  tliey  heard  of  its  armed  occupation  by  loyal  men.  At  the  same 
time,  Virginians  were  before  the  Navy  Yard  at  Gosport,  opposite  Norfolk, 
demanding  its  surrender.  The  commander  of  the  station  (Commodore  McAu- 
ley)  finding  disloyalty  to  be  rife  among  Lis  officers,  and  apprehending  immediate 
danger  from  foes  without,  prepared  to  abandon  the  post  without  resistance,  and 
to  scuttle  the  vessels.  Commodore  Paulding  arrived  while  the  vessels  were 
sinking,  and  finding  it  to  be  too  late  to  save  them,  he  ordered  them  and  the 
buildings  of  the  navy  yard  to  be  fired.  An  immense  amount  of  property 
was  destroyed,  and  the  Virginians,  on  taking  possession,  acquired,  as  spoils, 
about  two  thousand  cannon.  These  armed  many  a  battery  throughout  the 
Confederacy  soon  afterward. 

The  National  capital  was  still  in  great  danger.  Thousands  of  insurgents 
from  below  the  Roanoke  were  pouring  into  Virginia  and  pressing  up  toward 
Washington,  while,  for  about  a  week,  all  communication  between  the  capital 
and  the  loyal  States  was  cut  off.  Under  the  sanction  of  the  Mayor  and 
Chief  of  Police  of  Baltimore,  the  bridges  of  the  railways  extending  northward 
from  that  city  were  burned  on  the  night  after  the  massacre  in  its  streets,  and 
the  telegraph-wires  were  cut.  The  President  and  his  cabinet  and  the  General-iu- 
chief  of  the  Army  were  virtual  prisoners  in  the  capital  for  several  days,  and 
were  relieved  just  in  time  to  prevent  their  actual  capture,  by  the  energy  of  the 
\eteran  General  John  E.  Wool,  and  uhe  Union  Defense  Committee  of  New  York 
City,  in  forwarding  troops  and  supplies  in  a  manner  to  avoid  the  blockade  of  the 
direct  highway  at  Baltimore,  and  to  secure  the  capital.  The  well-known  Seventh 
IJegiment  of  New  York  and  some  Massachusetts  troops,  under  General  Ben- 
jamin F.  Butler,  proceeded  by  water  to  Annapolis  [April  21],  seized  the  railway 
between  that  city  and  its  junction  with  the  one  leading  from  Baltimore  to 
Washington  [April  25],  and  took  possession  a  few  days  later  at  the  Relay 
House,  nine  miles  from  the  former  city,  where  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway 
turns  northward  toward  Harper's  Ferry.  From  that  point,  on  the  evening  of 
the  13th  of  May,  Butler,  with  a  little  more  than  one  thousand  men,  went  into 
Baltimore,  under  cover  of  intense  darkness  and  a  thunder-storm,  and  quietly 
took  post  on  Federal  Hill,  an  eminence  commanding  the  city.'  The  first  inti- 
mation the  citizens  received  of  his  presence  was  a  proclamation  from  him, 
])ublished  in  a  newspaper  the  next  morning,  assurmg  all  peaceable  persons  of 
full  jirotection,  and  intimating  that  a  greater  force  ■n'as  at  hand,  if  needed,  for 
the  piirposes  of  the  outraged  government.  Troops  then  passed  quietly  through 
Baltimore  to  Washington  City,'  and  at  the  middle  of  May  the  capital  was 
safe.  Thus  rebellion  in  j\Iaryland  was  throttled  at  the  beginning,  and  it  was 
ke])t  from  veiy  serious  mischief  during  the  war  that  ensued.^ 

'  Butler's  troops  consisted  of  the  entire  SLxth  Massachusetts,  which  was  attacl<ed  in  Baltimore 
on  the  19th  of  April  [page  556] ;  a  part  of  the  New  York  Eighth  ;  Boston  artillerymen,  and 
two  field-pieces.  They  were  placed  in  cars,  headed,  as  a  feint,  toward  Harper's  Ferry.  At 
evening  they  were  (sacked  into  Baltimore,  just  as  a  heavy  thunder-storm  was  about  to  break 
over  tlie  oity,  and  the  troops,  well  piloted,  went  quietly  to  Federal  Hill. 

■■'  Three  days  earlier  [May  10]  Pennsylvanian  troops  passed  unmolested  through  Baltimore  to 
Washiugtou,  under  Colonel  Patterson. 

'  General  Scott  had  planned  an  expedition  for  the  seizure  of  Baltimore,  to  consist  of  four 
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At  the  beginning  of  May,  by  violence  and  other  methods,  the  Secessionists 
and  their  friends  had  seized  the  government  property  to  the  amount  of  $40,- 
000,000  ;  put  about  forty  thousand  armed  men  in  the  field,  more  than  half  of 
whom  were  then  concentrating  in  Virginia  ;  sent  emissaries  abroad,  witli  the 
name  of  "commissioners,"  to  seek  recognition  and  aid  from  foreign  powers  ;' 
commissioned  numerous  "privateers  "  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States ;'  extinguished  the  luminaries  of  liglit-houses  and  beacons  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Slave-labor  States,  from  Hampton  Roads  to  the  Rio  Grande,'  and  enlisted 
actively  in  their  revolutionary  schemes  the  governors  of  thirteen  States,  and  large 
numbers  of  leading  politicians  in  other  States/  Encouraged  by  their  success 
in  Charleston  harbor,'  they  were  investing  Fort  Pickens,  which  had  been  saved 
from  seizure  by  the  vigilance  and  energy  of  Lieutenant  Slemmer,  its  commander.' 
Insureectiox  had  become  Rebellion  ;  and  the  loyal  people  of  the  country 
and  the  National  government,  beginning  to  comprehend  the  magnitude,  po^ 
tency,  and  meaning  of  the  movement,  accepted  it  as  such,  and  addressed 
themselves  earnestly  to  the  task  of  its  suppression.     The  President  called  [May 


columns  of  three  thousand  men  each,  to  approach  it  simultaneously  from  different  points.  Butler, 
by  bold  and  energetic  action,  accomplished  the  desired  end  in  one  night,  with  a  thousand  men. 
Scott  could  not  forgive  him  for  this  independent  action.  He  demanded  his  removal  from  the 
command  of  that  department.  The  President  complied,  promoted  Butler  to  Major-General,  and 
gave  hira  a  more  important  command,  with  his  liead-quarters  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

'  These  were  William  L.  Yancey  [see  page  544],  of  Alabama;  P.  A.  Rost,  of  Louisiana;  A. 
Dudley  Mann,  of  Virginia,  and  T.  Butler  King,  of  Georgia.  Yancey  was  to  operate  in  England, 
Rost  in  France,  and  Mann  in  Holland  and  Belgium.  King  seems  to  have  had  a  kind  of  roving 
commission.  Tliese  men  so  fitly  represented  their  bad  cause  in  Europe,  that  confidence  in  ils 
justice  and  ultimate  success  was  so  speedily  impaired,  that  they  went  wandering  about,  seeking 
in  vain  for  willing  listeners  among  men  of  character  in  diplomatic  circles,  and  they  finally  aban- 
doned their  missions  with  disgust,  to  the  relief  of  European  statesmen,  who  were  wearied  with 
their  importunities  and  offended  by  their  duplicity. 

''  Davis  summoned  his  so-called  "Congress  "  to  meet  at  Montgomery  on  the  29th  of  April. 
He  had  already  announced,  bv  proclamation  [April  17,  1861],  his  determination  to  employ 
"privateers"  against  the  comiiierce  of  the  United  States,  and  the  "Confederate  Congress" 
now  autliorized  the  measure,  with  the  unrighteous  oiler,  by  the  terms  of  the  Act,  of  a  bounty 
of  $20  for  the  destruction,  by  fire,  water,  or  otherwise,  on  tlie  high  seas,  of  every  man,  woman, 
or  child — "each  person" — ^that  might  be  found  by  these  "privateers."  That  the  men  en- 
gaged in  this  business,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Secessionists,  were  pii-ates,  is  shown  by  the 
laws  of  nations.  Piracy  is  defined  as  "robbery  on  the  high  seas  witliout  authority."  Davis, 
Toombs,  and  their  feUow-disunionists  had  no  more  authority  to  commission  privateers,  as 
legalized  pirates  are  called,  than  had  Jack  Cade,  Nat.  Turner,  or  John  Brown,  for  they  repre- 
sented no  acknowledged  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

'  The  light-houses  and  beacons  darkened  by  them,  between  Cape  Henry,  in  Virginia,  and 
Point  Isabel,  in  Texas,  numbered  133. 

*  These  were  Letcher,  of  Virginia;  Magoffin,  o( Kentucky;  Ellis,  of  North  Carolina;  Harris,  of 
Tennessee ;  Jackson,  o( Missouri;  Pickens,  ot  South  Carolina;  Brown,  of  Georgia,  Moore,  of  Aki- 
lama;  Pettus,  o( Mississippi;  Rector,  ot  Arkansas :  Moore,  of  Louisiana;  Perry,  of  Florida;  and 
Burton,  of  BeUiware.  Only  Governor  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  and  Houston,  of  Tfecos,  of  the  fifteen 
Slave-labor  States,  were  loyal  to' the  National  government.  The  former  remained  so  until  his 
death ;  but  Houston  yielded  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  became  a  reviler  of  the  President 
and  the  loyal  people. 

»  Page  553. 

'  Early  in  January  [1861],  Lieutenant  Slemmer  received  information  that  Fort  Pickens  and 
other  fortificiitions  on  Pensacola  Bay,  under  his  charge,  would  be  seized  by  the  Governor  of 
Florida.  He  took  measures  accordingly.  Observing  a  gathering  cloud  of  danger,  he  placed  all 
the  public  property  he  possibly  could,  and  his  garrison,  in  stronger  Fort  Pickens.  The  insurgents 
seized  the  Xavy  Yard  on  the  Main  (Fort  Pickens  is  on  Santa  Rosa  Island),  and  tried  to  secure 
the  fort,  but  in  vain.  Slemmer  held  it  until  he  was  re-enforced,  at  about  the  time  when  Fort 
Sumter  was  abandoned,  when  a  large  number  of  troops,  under  General  Bragg  (who  had  aban- 
doned his  flag),  were  besieging  it. 
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3, 1861]  for  sixty-four  thousand  more  troops  (volunteers)  to  serve  "  during  the 
war,"  and  eighteen  tliousand  men  for  tlie  navy.  Forts  Monroe  and  Pickens 
were  re-enforced,  and  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  out  of  which  the 
Secessionists  were  preparing  to  send  cruisers,  was  proclaimed. 

The  first  care  of  tlie  government  was  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  capital,  and 
for  this  purpose  Washington  City  and  its  vicinity  was  made  the  general  gath- 
ering-place of  all  the  troops  raised  eastward  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
When,  on  the  4th  of  July,  Congress  met  in  extraordinary  session,  pursuant  to 
the  call  of  the  President,  in  his  proclamation  for  troops  on  the  1.5th  of  April,' 
there  were  about  2.30,000  volunteers  in  the  field,  independent  of  the  three 
months'  men,  a  larger  portion  of  whom  were  within  ten  miles  of  the  capital. 
Congress  approved  the  act  of  the  President  in  calling  them  out,  and  authorized 
[July  10,  1861]  the  raising  of  500,000  troops,  and  an  appropriation  of 
$500,000,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  kindling  Civil  War.'  Towns,  vil- 
lages, cities,  and  States  had  made  contributions  for  this  service  to  an  immense 
amount,  and  the  people  of  the  Free-labor  States,  of  every  political  and  religious 
creed,  were  united  in  efforts  to  save  the  life  of  the  Republic.  At  the  same 
time  Confederate  troops  in  Virginia,  estimated  at  more  than  100,000  in  num- 
ber, occupied  an  irregular  line,  from  Harper's  Ferry,  by  way  of  Richmond,  to 
Norfolk.  Their  heaviest  force  was  at  Manassas  Junction,  within  about  thirty 
miles  of  Washington  City,  and  there,  very  soon,  the  first  heavy  shock  of  war 
was  felt. 

Congress  felt  the  necessity  of  bending  all  its  energies  to  a  speedy  ending 
of  the  rebellion.  From  the  begiiming  of  the  trouble  it  was  evident  that  most 
of  the  foreign  governments  and  the  ruling  classes  of  Europe  would  view  willi 
satisfaction  a  Civil  War  that  might  destroy  the  Republic,  give  a  stunning  blow 
to  Democracy,  and  thus  renew  their  lease  of  power  over  the  people  indefinitely. 
Most  of  the  foreign  ministers  at  Washington,  regarding  the  secession  move- 
ments in  several  States  as  the  beginning  of  a  permanent  separation,  liad 
announced  [February,  1861]    to    their  respective  governments  the  practical 

'  Page  55.'3. 

'  Secretary  Chase,  whoso  management  of  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  country  during  a  greater  portion  of  the 
period  of  tlie  war  was  considered  eminently  wise  and 
efficient,  asked  for  $240,000,000  for  war  purposes,  and 
$80,000,000  to  meet  the  ordinary  demands  for  the  fi.scal 
year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1862.  He  proposed  to 
raise  the  $80,000,000  in  addition  to  $60,000,000  already 
appropriated,  by  levying  increased  duties,  and  by  excise, 
or  by  the  direct  taxation  of  real  and  personal  property. 
To  raise  the  amoimt  for  war  purposes,  he  proposed  loans, 
to  be  issued  in  the  form  of  Treasury  noles  and  bonds, 
or  certificates  of  debt,  to  be  made  redeemable  at  a  future 
day,  not  exceeding  thirty  years  distant. 

Salmon  P.  Chase  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire, 
where  he  was  born  in  1S08.  In  1830  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  Cincinnati,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  "Liberty  Party  "  in  Ohio,  in  1841.  hi 
1849  he  was  chosen  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  1855  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Lincoln 
appointed  him  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1861,  and 
afterward  Chief  Justice.     He  (Lied  May  7,  1873. 
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dissolution  of  the  American  Union ;  and  statesmen  and  publicists  abroad 
affected  amazement  because  of  the  iblly  of  Congress  in  legislating  concerning 
tariff  and  other  National  measures,  when  the  nation  was  hopelessly  expiring  ! 
And  before  the  representative  of  the  new  administration  (Charles  Francis 
Adams)  could  reach  England,  the  British  ministry  (already  having  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Emperor  of  the  French  that  the  two  governments  should  act  in 
concert  concerning  American  affairs)  procured,  in  behalf  of  the  ilisunionists,  a 
Proclamation  of  Neutrality  by  the  Queen  [May  13],  by  which  a  Confederate 
government,  as  existing,  was  acknowledged,  and  belligerent  rights  were 
accorded  to  the  insurgents."  Other  European  governments  hastened  to  give 
the  Confederates  similar  encouragement.  Only  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  of  all 
the  reigning  monarchs,  showed  sympathy  with  our  government  in  its  great 
trouble.  Considering  this,  and  the  possibility  th.at  they  might,  with  equal 
unseemly  haste,  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Confederates,  and  possibly 
lend  them  material  aid.  Congress  worked  diligently  in  preparations  to  confront 
the  rebellion  with  ample  force.  While  doing  so,  that  rebellion  assumed  the 
proportions  of  Civil  War  in  a  sanguinary  battle  fought  so  near  the  capital  that 
the  sounds  of  great  guns  engaged  in  it  were  heard  there. 

Blood  had  already  been  spilled  in  conflicts  on  battle-fields.  The  importance 
of  holding  possession  of  Western  Virginia,  and  so  the  control  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railway,  which  connected  Maryland  and  the  capital  with  the 
great  West,  was  apparent  to  the  Confederates.  Equally  important  was  it  for 
them  to  possess  Fortress  Monroe,  and  efforts  to  seize  and  hold  both  were  early 
made.  The  strife  for  Western  Virginia  began  first.  The  people  of  that  region 
were  mostly  loyal,  and  had  already  taken  steps  toward  a  separation  from  the 
Eastern  or  rebellious  portion  of  their  State.  Troops  were  accordingly  sent 
from  Richmond  to  restrain  their  patriotism.  The  people  rushed  to  arms,  and 
under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  B.  F.  Kelley,  a  considerable  force  was  organ 
ized  in  the  vicinity  of  Wheeling,  where,  early  in  May,  a  mass  convention  of 
citizens  had  resolved  to  sever  all  connection  with  the  disunionists  at  Rich- 
mond. A  delegate  convention  was  held  there  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  made 
provision  for  a  more  formal  and  effective  convention  on  the  11th  of  June.  In 
that  body  about  forty  counties  Avere  represented,  and  an  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion from  the  old  Virginia  government  was  adopted.  They  established  a 
provisional  government  [June  20,  1861],  and  elected  Francis  H.  Pierpont 
Chief  Magistrate.  The  people  ratified  their  acts  in  the  autumn,  and  in  con- 
vention formed  a  State  Constitution.  In  June,  1863,  West  Virginia  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  new  State. 

'  British  sympathy  for  a  rebellion  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  perpetuatinj? 
the  institution  of  slavery,  was  a  strange  spectacle.  Among  the  people  of  the  earth,  the  English 
appeared  pre-eminently  the  opposers  of  slavery.  And  so,  in  fact,  the  great  body  of  the  people 
of  England  were.  It  was  the  government  and  the  dominant  class  in  that  country — the  govern- 
ing few  as  against  the  governed  many — who  were  thus  untrue  to  principle.  The  Queen  and  the 
Prince  Consort  did  not  share  in  tlie  unfriendly  feeling  toward  us.  As  parents  they  could  not 
forget  the  exceeding  kindness  bestowed  by  our  people  upon  their  son.  the  heir-apparent  of  the 
throne,  who  visited  this  country  in  1860  ;  and  it  is  Ivnown  that  her  Majesty  restrained  her  ministers 
from  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  Confederates,  as  they  were  anxious  to  do. 
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SEAL  OF  WEST  VTRGINIA. 


The  government  perceived  the  necessity  of  affording  aid  to  the  Western 
Virginia  loyalists,  and  General  George  B.  McCIellan,  wlio  had  been  placed  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  was  ordered 
to  assist  Kelley  iu  drivuig  out  the  Confederate  troops. 
Thus  encouraged,  the  Virginia  commander  moved  on 
Grafton,  when  the  Confederate  leader,  Porterfield,  fled 
to  Philippi.  Thither  he  was  followed  by  Kelley,  and 
also  by  Ohio  and  Indiana  troops,  under  Colonel  Du- 
niont.  They  _  drove  Porterfeld  from  Philippi  [June 
3]  after  a  battle  (the  first  after  war  was  proclaimed), 
in  which  Kelley  was  wounded,  and  for  a  while  matters 
were  quiet  in  that  I'cgion.  Grafton  was  made  the 
head-quarters  of  the  National  troops  in  Western  Virginia. 

Meanwhile  Confederate  troops  under  Colonel  Magruder,  who  had  aban- 
doned his  flag,'  had  been  moving  down  the  peninsula  between  the  James  and 
York  Rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  seize  Fortress  Monroe.  General 
Butler,  in  command  at  the  latter  post,  informed  that  the  insurgents  were  in  a 
fortified  camp  at  Big  Bethel,  a  few  miles  up  the  peninsula,  resolved  to  dislodge 
them,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  making  Fortress  Monroe  more  secure,  and 
for  carrying  out  a  plan  he  had  conceived  of  seizing  the  railway  between  Suflblk 
and  Petersburg,  and,  menacing  the  Weldon  road  which  connected  Virginia 
with  the  Carolinas,  draw  Confederate  troops  back  from  the  vicinity  of  Wash- 
ington. He  sent  a  force  under  General  E.  W.  Pearce  for  the  purpose,  one 
column  moving  from  Fortress  Monroe,  and  the  other  from  Xewport-Newce,  on 
tlic  James  River.  Meeting  in  the  gloom  before  dawn,  they  fired  upon  each 
other,  alarmed  the  Confederate  ovitposts,  and  caused  a  concentration  of  all 
the  insurgent  forces  at  Big  Bethel.  There  a  conflict  occurred  [June  10,  1861], 
in  which  Lieutenant  J.  T.  Greble,  a  gallant  young  artillery  officer,  was  killed. 
lie  was  the  first  officer  of  the  regular  army  who  perished  in  the  Civil  War. 
The  expedition  was  unsuccessful,  and  returned  to  Fortress  Monroe. 

The  misfortune  at  Bethel  was  atoned  for  the  next  day  [June  11],  when  Col- 
onel (afterward  Major-General)  Lewis  Wallace,  with  a  few  Indiana  troops,  dis- 
persed five  hundred  Confederates  at  Romney,  in  Hampshire  County,  Virginia. 
It  was  a  most  gallant  feat.  Its  boldness  and  success  so  alarmed  the  insurgents 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  that  they  fled  to  Winchester  [June  15],  eighteen  miles  up 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  there,  under  the  direction  of  their  accomplished 
commander,  Joseph  E.  Johnston,^  they  made  preparations  for  resisting  the 
threatened  invasion  of  tliat  region.  The  evacuation  of  Harper's  Ferry  was 
followed  by  its  speedy  occupation  by  National   troops.     On  the  day  after 


'  "  Mr.  Lincoln."  s.iid  Magruder  to  the  President,  .it  the  middle  of  April,  "  every  one  else 
may  desert  you,  bnt  /  never  will."  The  President  thanked  him.  Two  days  afterward,  haring 
done  all  in  his  power  to  corrupt  the  troops  in  Washington,  he  fled  and  joined  the  insurgents. — See 
Greeley's  American  Conflict,  i.  506. 

■■'  Johnston  was  a  veteran  soldier,  and  had  been  a  meritorious  officer  in  the  National  army.  He 
had  tak-^n  command  of  the  Confederates  at  or  near  the  conHuenco  of  the  Potomac  and  Shenan- 
doah Rirers,  late  iu  May,  and  had  about  12,000  men  under  his  command. 
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Johnston's  flight,  General  Robert  Patterson  threw  9,000  men,  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania militia,  across  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport,  but  was  compelled  to 
recall  them  in  consequence  of  a  requisition  from  the  General-in-Chief  to  send 
his  most  efficient  troops  to  Washington,  then  in  peril.  On  the  2d  of  July 
Patterson  crossed  with  about  11,000  troops,  and  took  post  at  Martinsburg. 
His  advance,  under  General  Abercrombie,  met,  fought,  and  conquered  at  Falling 
Waters  a  considerable  force  under  the  afterward  famous  "  Stonewall "  Jackson. 

Li  the  mean  time  stirring  events  were  occurring  in  Western  Virginia.  For 
a  time  it  seemed  as  if  Wallace,  near  Cumberland,  must  be  cut  ofi",  and  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  R.ailway  pass  into  the  possession  of  the  insurgents.  But  that 
vigilant  officer  gallantly  maintained  his  position  against  great  odds,  while 
General  McClellan,  advancing  southward  from  Grafton,  was  striking  the  Con- 
federates in  the  Tygart  River  region  severe  blows.  Porterfield  had'  been  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Garnett,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Beverly,  in  Randolph 
County ;  and  the  notorious  Henry  A.  Wise,'  bearing  the  commission  of  a 
Brigadier-General,  was  with  a  force  in  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Kanawha 
River,  where  he  was  confronted  by  General  J.  D.  Cox. 

McClell.an's  entire  command  was  composed  of  about  20,000  troops.  A 
portion  of  these,  under  General  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  fought  and  conquered  a  force 
under  Colonel  Pegram  on  Rich  Mountain,  not  far  from  Beverly,  on  the  11th 
of  July.  This  alarmed  Garnett,  who,  with  a  portion  of  his  force,  fled  into  the 
wild  mountain  region  of  the  Cheat  River,  pursued  by  General  T.  A.  Morris,  of 
McClellan's  command.  Morris  overtook  Garnett  at  Carricksford,  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Cheat  River,  where  a  sharp  conflict  ensued.  Garnett  was  killed 
and  his  troops  were  dispersed.  Another  portion  of  his  followers,  who  fled  from 
Beverly  toward  Staunton,  had  been  pursued  to  the  summit  of  the  Cheat  Moun- 
tain range,  where  an  outpost  was  established  under  the  care  of  an  Indiana 
regiment.  General  Cox,  in  the  mean  time,  had  driven  Wise  out  of  the 
Kanawha  Valley,  and  the  war  in  Western  Virginia  seemed  to  be  at  an  end. 
McClellan  was  called  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  [July  22], 
as  the  forces  around  Washington  were  designated,  and  his  own  troops  were 
left  in  charge  of  General  Rosecrans. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,'  others  of  great  moment  were  attracting  public  attention 
to  the  National  capital  and  its  vicinity.  Toward  the  close  of  May,  it  was 
evident  that  the  Confederates  were  preparing  to  plant  batteries  on  Arlington 
Heights,  which  would  command  Washington  City.  Robert  E.  Lee,  of  Arling- 
ton House,**  an  accomplished  engineer  oflicer  in  the  anny,  had  lately  resigned, 
and  had  joined  the  insurgents  ixnder  circumstances  peculiarly  painful."     He 


"  Page  562.  =  Page  539. 

*  Tliese  are  nearly  parallel  ranges  of  mountains  which  divide  Virginia  between  the  Ohio  and 
the  Atlantic  slopes. 

'  This  was  for  more  than  fifty  years  the  residence  of  the  late  George  Washington  Parke 
Custis  [see  note  1,  page  532],  who  was  the  father-in-law  of  Colonel  Lee.  It  overlooked  the 
Potomac,  Washington  City,  and  Georgetown,  and  liatteries  on  the  range  of  hills  on  wliich  it  stood, 
called  Arlington  Heights,  would  command  the  National  capital  completely. 

'  Lee  was  then  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  cavalry  service,  stationed  in  Texas,  and,  after  the 
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was  now  chief  of  the  Virginia  forces,  knew  the  vahie  of  batteries  on  Arling- 
ton Heights,  and  had,  it  is  believed,  been  there  with  engineers  from  Rich- 
mond. To  prevent  that  i)erilous  move- 
ment, troops  were  sent  over  from 
Washington  City  [May  24,  1861]  to 
take  possession  of  Arlington  Heights 
and  the  city  of  Alexanilria,  on  the  river 
below.  The  troops  for  the  occupation 
of  the  Heights  crossed  the  bridges 
from  Washington  and  Georgetown, 
while  those  sent  from  Alexandria  went 
by  water.  The  New  York  Fire  Zouaves' 
were  the  first  to  enter  Alexandria, 
where  their  gallant  young  commander, 
Colonel  Ellsworth,  was  speedily  killed.' 
At  the  same  time,  fortifications  were 
commenced  on  Arlington  Heights,  where 
Fort  Corcoran  was  speedily  built  by 
an  Irish  regiment  [Sixty-nintli],  and  named  in  honor  of  their  commander. 
Colonel  Corcoran.  This  and  Fort  Runyon,  near  the  Long  Bridge,  built  by 
New  Jersey  troops,  were  the  first  regular  works  erected  by  the  Nationals  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  first  over  which  the  flag  of  the  Re- 
public was  unfurled.  A  few  days  later  a  flotilla  of  armed  vessels,  under 
Captain  Ward,  after  encountering  a  battery  erected  by  the  insurgents  on 
SewelPs  Point,  not  far  from  Norfolk,  moved  up  the  Potomac,  and  at  Aquia 
Creek,  sixty  miles  below  Washington,  had  a  sharp  but  unsuccessful  engage- 
ment  [May   31    and   June   1]   with   Confederate   batteries  constructed   there. 


ROBERr    E,    LEE. 


election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  was  permitted  to  leave  his  regiment  and  return  home,  when  he  waa 
cordially  greeted  by  General  Scott,  who  loved  him  as  a  son,  and  gave  him  his  entire  coniideuce. 
In  this  relation  Lee  remained,  making  himself  conversant  with  all  the  plans  and  resources  of  the 
government  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  a  continual 
communication  with  its  enemies,  until  more  than  a  week  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  and 
six  days  after  the  Secessionists  at  Richmond  had  promised  him  the  position  of  commander-in-chief 
■of  the  Virginia  forces.  Then  [April  20]  he  resigned  liis  command,  hastened  to  Richmond  with 
Iiis  important  knowledge  of  atlairs  at  the  National  capital,  joined  the  Secessionists  against  his 
government,  and  speedily  rose  to  the  position  of  general-in-chief  of  tlie  Confederate  army. 

'  These  composed  a  regiment  under  the  command  of  Colonel  E.  E.  Ellsworth,  who  were  uni- 
formed in  the  picturesq\ie  costume  of  a  French  corps,  first  organized  in  Algiers,  and  Ijearing  the 
name  of  Zouave.  These  were  famous  in  the  war  on  the  Crimea  [page  526],  and  their  drill, 
adopted  by  Ellsworth,  was  exceedingly  active.  The  first  Zouave  organization  in  this  country  was 
that  of  a  company  at  CrawfordsvUle,  Indiana,  under  Captain  (afterwards  Major-General)  Lewis 
AVallace,  in  I860..  A  few  weeks  later.  Captain  Ellsworth  organized  a  company  at  Chicago. 
There  were  many  Zouave  regiments  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  the  gay  colors  of  their  cos- 
tume made  them  too  conspicuous,  and  that"  uniform  soon  fell  into  disuse.     See  next  page. 

^  Ellsworth's  death,  and  the  circumstances  attending  it,  produced  a  profoimd  imjiression.  Oyer 
an  inn  in  Alexandria,  called  the  Marsliall  House,  the  Confederate  flag  [page  555]  had  been  flying 
for  several  days,  and,  immediately  after  landing  at  the  city,  Ellsworth  proceeded  to  remove  it. 
He  went  to  the  roof,  took  it  down,  and,  while  descending  a  flight  of  stairs,  the  proprietor  of  the 
inn,  waiting  for  him  in  a  dark  passage,  shot  him  dead.  The  murderer  was  instantly  killed  by  one 
of  Ellsworth's  companions.  On  the  day  previous  to  the  invasion  of  Virginia  [May  23],  WiUiam 
McSpeddou,  of  New  York  City,  and  Saniuel  Smith,  of  Queen's  County,  New  York,  went  over  from 
Washmgton  and  captured  a  Confederate  flag.     This  was  the  first  fla'j  taken  from  the  insurgents. 
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About  a  moiitli  later  [Jiiue  27]  Captain  Ward  attacked  the  Confederates  at 
Matthias  Point,  farther  down  the  Potomac,  where  his  force  was  repulsed  and 
he  was  killed.  At  this  place,  and  in  its  vicinity,  the  Confederates  established 
batteries  that  defied  the  National  vessels,  and  for  many  months  that  river,  a 
great  highway  for  supplies  for  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  was  effectually  blockaded  by  them. 

"Wliile  these  stirring  events  were  occurring  east- 
ward of  the  Alleghaiiios,  others  equally  important 
were  observed  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  In  May 
and  June,  1861,  Civil  War  was  kindling  furiously 
wherever  the  slave-systeni  prevailed,  for  it  was 
waged  in  the  interest  of  that  institution.  In  the 
border  Slave-labor  States  of  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
souri, the  contest  began  early.  Tlie  governor  of 
each  (Beriah  Magoffin,of  Kentucky,  and  Claiborne 
F.  Jackson,  of  Missouri)  was  in  complicity  with 
the  Secessionists;  and  in  Kentucky,  Simon  B.  Buek- 
ner,  a  captain  of  the  National  army,  who  had  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  military  organization 
known  as  the  Kentucky  State  Guard,  was  em- 
ployed by  them,  through  its  potential  means, 
for  corrupting  the  patriotism  of  the  young  men 
of  that  commonwealth.     His  work  was  facilitated 

by  the  leading  politicians  of  that  State,  who  claimed  to  be  Union  men,  but 
who,  at  the  outset,  resolved  to  withhold  all  aid  to  their  government  in  sup- 
pressing the  rising  rebellion.'  They  succeeded  in  placing  their  State  in  a 
position  of  neutrality  in  the  conflict,  and  the  consequence  was  that  it  suflered 
terribly,  from  the  ravages  of  war,  which  might  have  been  averted  had  the  great 
majority  of  the  citizens,  who  were  loyal,  been  allowed  to  act  in  accordance  with 
their  feelings  and  judgments. 

In  Missoxiri  tlie  loyalists  were  the  majority,  but  the  disloyal  governor  and 
leading  politicians,  in  their  endeavors  to  unite  its  destinies  with  the  slave- 
holders' Confederation,  caused  that  State,  too,  to  be  desolated  by  war.  So 
early  as  at  the  close  of  February  [1861],  a  State  convention  was  held  at  the 
capital,  in  which  not  an  openly  avowed  disunionist  appeared.  It  reassembled 
at  St.  Louis  [March  4],  when  Sterling  Price,  a  secret  enemy  to  the  government, 
but  pretending  to  be  its  friend,  presided.  The  loyal  men  gave  a  loyal  tone  to 
the  proceedings,  and  the  Governor,  despairing  of  using  that  body  for  his  trea- 
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'  The  LouisviUe  Journal,  the  organ  of  the  so-called  Unionists  of  Kentucky,  said  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  calling  for  troops  to  put  down  rebellion:  "We  are  struck  with  mingled 
amazement  and  indignation.  The  policy  announced  in  the  proclamation  deserves  the  luiqualified 
condemnation  of  every  American  citizen.  It  is  unworthy,  not  merely  of  a  statesman,  but  of  a 
man.  It  is  a  policy  utterly  harebrained  and  ruinous.  If  Mr.  Lincoln  contemplated  tliis 
policy  m  his  inaugural  address,  he  is  a  guilty  dissembler;  if  lie  conceived  it  under  the  excite- 
ment aroused  by  the  seizure  of  Fort  Sumter,  he  is  a  guilty  Hotspur.  In  either  case  he  is 
miserably  unfit  for  the  exalted  position  in  which  the  enemies  of  the  country  have  placed  him. 
Let  the  people  instantly  take  him  and  his  administration  into  their  own  hands  if  they  would 
rescue  the  land  from  bloodshed,  and  the  Union  from  sudden  and  irretrieyable  destruction." 
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Bonable  purposes,  turned  to  the  more  disloyal  Legislature  for  aid.  The  latter 
yielded  to  his  wishes,  and,  under  the  inspiration  of  Daniel  31.  Frost,  a  native 
of  New  York,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  they 
made  arrangements  for  enroULng  the  militia  of  the  State,  and  jdacinsr  in  the 
liands  of  the  governor  a  strong  military  force,  to  be  used  against  the  power 
of  the  National  government.     AiTangements  were  also  made  for  seizing  the 

National  Arsenal  at  St. 
Louis,  and  holding  pos- 
session of  that  chief  city 
of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
For  this  purpose,  and 
with  the  pretext  of  dis- 
ciplining the  militia  of 
that  district,  Frost,  com- 
missioned a  brigadier- 
general  by  the  Gover- 
nor, formed  a  camp  near 
the  city.  But  the  jilan  was  frustrated  by  the  vigilant  loyalists  of  St.  Louis 
and  Captain  Nathaniel  Lyon,  commanding  the  military  post  there.  When  it 
became  evident  that  Frost  was  about  to  seize  the  arsenal,  Lyon,  with  a  large 
number  of  volunteers,  surrounded  the  rebel's  camp,  and  made  him  and  his 
followers  prisoners. 

The  government  and  the  authorities  of  Missouri  now  took  open  issue.  Sat- 
isfied that  the  Secessionists  had  resolved  to  secure  to  their  interest  that  State 
and  Kentucky,  the  National  authorities  took  possession  of  and  fortified  Cairo, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Oh'o  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  of  Bird's  Point,  a  low 
bluff  opposite,  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  "  Father  of  Waters."  It  was  a 
timely  movement,  for  Governor  Jackson 
speedily  called  [June  12,  1861]  into  the 
service  of  the  State  of  Missouri  fifty  thou- 
sand of  the  militia,  "  for  the  purpose  of 
repelling  invasion,"  et  cetera,  and  at  Jefter- 
Bon  City,  the  capital  of  the  common- 
wealth, he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt, 
with  Sterling  Price'  as  military  commander. 
At  the  same  time  the  authorities  of  Tennes- 
see, who,  led  by  the  disloyal  Governor, 
Isham  G.  Han-is,  had  placed  that  State  in 
a  military  relation  to  the  Confederacy  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Virginia,"  were  working  in 
(liarmony  with  Jackson,  their  troops  being 
under  the  command  of  General  Gideon  J. 

Pillow.     That  officer  was  making  earnest  efforts  for  the  seizure  of  Cairo,  when, 
early  in  July,  Leonidas  Polk,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
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the  Diocese  of  Louisiana,  and  a  giaJuate  of  West  Point  Academy,  succeeded 
him  in  command.  Meanwliile,  Lyoii,  who  had  been  promoted  to  Major-General, 
and  placed  in  command  of  tlie  Department  of  Blissouri,  moved  a  strong  force 
against  the  insurgents  at  the  State  capital.  With  2,000  men  he  went  up  the 
Missouri  River  in  two  steamers.  When  he  approached  Jefferson  City  the 
insuro-ents  tied.  He  hotly  pursued,  and  overtook,  fought,  and  dispersed  them 
near  Eooneville.  The  vanquished  Missourians  again  fled,  and  halted  not  until 
they  had  reached  the  southwestern  borders  of  the  State.  Lyon  now  held 
militarv  control  of  the  most  important  portions  of  it.' 

There  was  now  great  commotion  all  over  the  land.  War  had  begun  in 
earnest.  Confederate  pirate-ships  were  depredating  upon  the  ocean.  The 
fife  and  drum  were  heard  in  every  liamlet,  village,  and  city,  from  the  St. 
Croix  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Compromises  and  concessions  seemed  no  longer 
possible.  The  soothing  lullaby  of  the  last  "Peace  Convention'"  was  lost  in 
the  din  of  warlike  preparations,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  great  question 
before  the  people,  whether  the  retrogressive  influence  of  slave  institutions  or 
the  progressive  civilization  of  free  institutions  should  prevail  in  tlie  Republic, 
could  only  be  settled  by  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  to  which  the  friends  of 
the  former  and  the  enemies  of  the  Union  had  appealed.  A  mighty  army  of 
defenders  of  the  Republic  was  rapidly  gathering  and  earnestly  drilling  at  its 
capital,  and  was  animated  by  an  intense  desire  (shared  by  the  loyal  people)  to 
fjo  forward,  disperse  the  army  of  the  conspirators,  and  drive  their  chief  and 
liis  counselors  from  Richmond,  whore,  with  great  energy,  they  were  devising 
and  putting  into  execution  plans  for  the  overthrow  of  their  government.  The 
gratification  of  that  desire  Nvas  promised  when,  at  the  middle  of  July,  tlit 
General-in-Chief  gave  orders  for  the  movement  of  the  army  upon  the  foe  at 
Manassas,  then  commanded  by  Beauregard.^ 

Lieutenant-General  Scott  was  too  feeble  to  take  command  of  tjie  army  in 
the  fi.eld,''  and  that  duty  was  assigned  to  General  Irwin  McDowell,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Virginia.     Already  Ohio  and  South  Carolina  troops 


'  He  so  held  the  'whole  region  north  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  east  of  a  line  running  south 
from  Booiieville  on  that  stream  to  the  Arl<ansas  Ijorder.  thus  giving  the  government  the  control 
of  the  uiiportant  points  of  St.  Louis,  Hannibal,  St.  Jo.seph,  and  Bird's  Point,  as  bases  of  opera- 
tions, with  railways  and  rivers  for  trausportatinu. 

'  The  VirginiaSueessiouistsropeated  the  trick  of  a  "Peace  Convention"  [see  page  549]  on  a 
more  limited  scale  after  they  had  dragged  tlieir  State  into  the  Confederation.  They  proposed  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  the  border  Slave-labor  States,  to  be  held  in  Fr.nnkfort,  Kentucky. 
The  27th  of  May  was  appointed  as  the  day  for  their  assembling.  There  were  present  no  dele- 
gates from  Virginia,  and  only  five  beside  those  appointed  in  Kentucky.  Those  present  professed 
to  )je  eminently  "neutral,"  and  talked  of  "  wrongs  endured  by  the  South."  an  1  tlie  "sectional- 
ism of  tlie  North,"  and  regarded  the  preservation  and  National  protection  of  the  slave-system  as 
"essential  to  the  best  hopes  of  our  country."  The  trick  was  too  apparent  to  deceive  anybody, 
and  had  no  effect.     It  was  the  last  "  peace  conference  "  of  its  kind. 

"  Page  553.  On  taking  command  of  tliat  army,  at  the  beginning  of  June,  Beauregard,  who 
was  noted  throughout  the  war  for  his  official  misrepre.sentation8,  ludicrous  boastings,  and  signal 
failures  as  a  military  leader,  issued  a  proclamation  so  infamous  and  shameless,  considering  the 
conduct  of  himself  and  his  superiors  at  Richmond,  that  honorable  Confederate  leaders  like  John- 
ston, Ewell,  and  Longstreet  blushed  for  shame. 

'  He  was  aSlieted  with  dropsy  and  vertigo,  and  for  four  months  previously  he  had  not  been 
~ble  to  mount  a  horse. 
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had    measureil    strength  at   Vienna,    a   few    miles  from    Washington,   in  an 
encounter   [June  17th]    concerning   the   possession    of  the   railway   between 

Alexauilria  ami  Leesburg ;'  and  now  the 
National  army  was  eager  to  repeat  tlie 
contest  on  a  larger  scale.  The  opportunity 
speedily  offered.  A  little  more  than 
30,000  troops  moved  from  Arlington 
Heights  and  vicinity"  toward  Manassas 
at  the  middle  of  July,  and  on  the  18th 
a  portion  of  these,  under  General  Tyler, 
had  a  severe  battle  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  on 
Bull's  Run,  not  far  from  Centreville,  in 
Fairfax  County.  The  Nationals  were  re- 
pulsed and  saddened,  and  the  Confederates 
were  highly  elated.  The  loss  of  men 
was  about  equally  divided  between  the 
combatants,  bein<T  about  sixty  on  each  side. 

McDowell's  plan  was  to  turn  tlie  right  flank  of  the  Confederates,  and  com- 
pel both  Beauregard  and  Johnston  to  fall  back ;  and  Tyler's  movement  near 
Blackburn's  Ford  was  intended  as  a  feint,  but  ended  in  a  battle.  The  result 
of  that  engagement,  and  his  observations  during  a  reconnoissance  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  [July  20],  satisfied  McDowell  that  his  plan  was  not  feasible.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  make  a  direct  attack  on  the  foe.  It  was  important  that 
it  should  be  done  speedily,  because  the  terms  of  enlistment  of  his  "  three 
months  men  "''  were  about  to  expire,  and  Patterson,  yet  at  Martinsburg,  was 
in  a  position  to  give  him  instant  assistance,  if  necessary.  The  latter  had  been 
ordered  to  so  menace  Johnston  as  to  keep  him  at  Winchester  and  prevent  his 
re-enforcmg  Beauregard,  or  to  go  to  the  sujiport  of  SIcDowell,  if  necessary. 
Such  being  the  situation,  the  commander  of  the  Nationals  felt  confident  of 
success,  and  at  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  the  21st  of  July  [1801],  he  set 
his  army  in  motion  in  three  columns — one  under  General  Tyler,  marching  to 
menace  the  Confederate  left  at  the  Stone  Bridge  over  Bull's  Run,  on  the  War- 
renton  road,  while  two  others,  under  Generals  Hunter  and  Heintzelman,  taking 
a  wide  circuit  more  to  the  left,  were  to  cross  the  stream  at  different  points,  and 


'  The  National  troops  i\-ere  commanded  by  Colonel  A.  McD.  MeCook.  who  had  been  seat  out 
to  picket  and  guard  the  road.  Tliey  were  accompanied  on  tliia  occasion  by  General  Robert  C. 
Scheuck.  The  Confederates  were  in  charge  of  Colonel  Maxcy  Gregg,  who  had  been  a  leading 
member  of  the  South  Carolina  Secession  Convention. 

''  At  this  time  the  main  body  of  McDowell's  troops,  about  43.000  strong,  occupied  a  line,  with 
tlie  Potomac  at  its  back,  extending  from  Alexandria,  nine  miles  below  Washington,  almost  to  the 
Chain  Bridge,  six  miles  above  the  capital.  Tlie  remainder  of  the  National  army,  about  18,000 
strong,  was  at  or  near  Martinsburg,  under  General  Patterson.  Both  armies  were  lialile  to  a  sud- 
den decrease,  for  the  terms  of  enlistment  of  the  '-three  montlis  men"  were  aljout  expirmg 
The  main  Confederate  army,  under  Beauregard,  was  at  and  near  Manassas  Junction,  in  a  very 
strong  defensive  position,  about  half  way  between  the  more  eastern  range  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
the  Potomac  at  Alexandria.  Johnston's  force  at  'Winchester  was  larger  than  Patterson's,  and 
was  in  a  position  to  re-enforce  Benuregard  without  much  difficulty.  lie  made  his  position  quite 
strong,  bv  casting  up  earthworks  for  defense. 

'  See'page  485.  «  Pago  551. 
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make  the  real  attack  on  Beauregard's  left  wing,  menaced  by  Tyler.  At  the  same 
time  troops  under  Colonels  liicliardson  and  Davies  were  to  march  from  near 
Centreville,  and  threaten  the  Confederate  right.'  Tliese  movements  were  duly 
executed,  but  with  some  mischievous  delay,  and  it  was  well  toward  noon 
before  the  battle  was 
fairly  begun. 

Beauregard  had 
jilanned  an  attack  on 
3IcDowcll  at  Centre- 
ville, the  same  morn- 
ing. The  authori- 
ties at  Riclnnond, 
informed  of  the  lat- 
ter's  movements,  had 
ordered  Johnston  to 
hasten  to  the  aid  of 
Beauregard,  who  was 
now  compelled  to  act 
on  tlie  defensive.  Af- 
ter several  liours' 
hard  fighting,  with 
varying  fortunes  on 
both  sides,  and  the 
mutual  losses  dread- 
ful, the  Nationals, 
with  superior  numbers,  were  on  the  point  of  gaining  a  com])leto  victory,  when 
from  the  Shenandoah  Valley  came  six  thousand  of  Johnston's  fresh  troops,  and 
turned  the  tide  of  battle.  Johnston  had  managed  to  elude  Patterson,  and  had 
hastened  to  Manassas,  followed  by  his  troops,  and  there,  as  senior  in  rank,  he 
took  the  chief  command.  Patterson,  awaiting  promised  information  and 
orders  from  the  General-in-Chief  (which  he  did  not  receive),  failed  to  re-enforce 
McDowell,  and  when,  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Johnston's  troojis 
swelled  the  ranks  of  Beauregard  to  a  volume  greater  than  those  of  his  foes, 
the  Nationals  were  thrown  back  in  confusion,  and  fled  in  disastrous  rout 
toward  Washington  City.*  Jefferson  Davis  had  just  ai-rived  on  the  battle- 
field when  the  flight  began.     He  sent  an  exultant  shout  by  telegraph  to  his 
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'  The  Confederate  army  lay  along  a  line  nearly  parallel  to  the  general  course  of  Bull's  Run, 
from  Union  Mills,  where  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railway  crosses  that  stream,  to  the  passage 
of  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  at  the  Stone  Bridge  several  miles  above. 

^  A  large  number  of  civilians  saw  the  smoke  of  battle  from  Centreville  and  its  vicinity.  Sev- 
eral members  of  Congress,  and  many  others,  went  out  from  Washington  to  see  the  fight,  as  they 
would  a  holiday  spectacle,  not  doubting  the  success  of  the  National  troops.  These  were  seen  flying 
back  in  the  greatest  terror,  while  Congressman  Alfred  Ely,  and  one  or  two  other  civilians,  were 
captured,  and  held  as  prisoners  in  Richmond  for  several  months.  Among  the  fugitives  was  W. 
H.  Rvissell,  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  who,  notwithstanding  he  had  not  seen  the  battle, 
wrote  an  account  of  it  the  same  night,  while  in  an  unfit  condition,  as  he  acknowledged,  to  write 
any  thing  truthfully.  It  was  very  disparaging  to  the  Nationals,  and  filled  the  enemies  of  the 
Republic  in  Europe  with  joy,  because  of  the  assurance  it  gave  of  the  success  of  the  disuuionists 
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fuliow-Secessionists  at  HiclinioiK.l,'  and  tlie  wliole  Confederacy  sjieedily  ranir 
with  its  echoes  ;  while  the  reiiinaiit  of  the  vanquished  army  hastened  back  in 
fragments  to  the  defenses  of  "Washington,  and  the  gloom  of  deepest  despond- 
ency overshadowed  the  loyal  lieart  of  the  nation  for  a  moment.  While  one 
section  of  the  Republic  was  resonant  -wiith  sounds  of  exultation,  the  other  was 
silent  and  cast  down  for  a  moment. 

The  extraordinary  session  of  Congress"  had  not  yet  closed,  when  the  disas- 
ter at  Bull's  Run  occurred.  That  event  did  not  disturb  the  composure  or  the 
faith  of  that  body.  Friends  of  the  Confederates  who  yet  lingered  in  the 
National  Legislature  ^\•ere  using  every  means  in  their  power  to  thwart  legisla- 
tion that  looked  to  the  crushing  of  the  rebellion  ;'  but  tlie  patriotic  majority 
went  steadily  forward  in  their  efforts  to  save  the  Republic.  When  the  battle 
occurred,  they  had  mider  consideration  a  declaratory  resolution  concerning  the 
object  of  the  wai-  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  while  the  capital  was 
filled  with  fugitives  from  the.  shattered  National  army,  and  it  was  believed  by 
many  that  the  scat  of  government  was  at  tlie  mercy  of  its  enemies.  Congress 
deliberated  as  calmly  as  if  assured  of  perfect  safety,  adopted  the  Declaratory 
Resolution,''  and  made  thorough  jirovisions  for  prosecuting  the  war  vigorously. 
The  same  foith  and  ])atriotic  action  were  soor.  visible  among  the  loyal  people. 
Their  despondency  was  momentary.  Almost  immediately  they  recovered  from 
the  stunning  blow  to  their  hopes  and  desires.  They  awakened  from  the 
ilelusive  and  dangerous  dream  that  their  armies  were  absolutely  invincible. 
There  was  at  once  another  wonderful  uprising  of  the  Unionists,  and  while  the 
Confederates  were  wasting  golden  moments  of  opportunity  in  celebrating  their 
victorj-,  thousands  of  young  men  were  seen  flocking  toward  the  National  capi- 
tal to  join  the  great  Army  of  Defense.  Within  a  fortnight  after  the  battle 
just  recorded,  when  the  terms  of  service  of  the  "  three  months  men  "  had 


'  From  Manassas  .Tunction  lie  telegraphed,  saying: — "  Night  has  closed  upon  a  liard-fought 
iield.  Our  forces  were  victorious.  The  enemy  was  routed,  and  fled  precipitately,  abandoning  a 
large  amount  of  arms,  aninumition.  knapsacks,  and  baggage.  The  ground  was  slrewn  for  miles 
with  those  killed,  and  the  farm-houses  and  the  groimiis  around  were  filled  with  the  wounded." 
"Our  force,"  he  said,  "was)  5.(100;  that  of  the  enemy  estimated  at  .S0,000."  This  was  nol  only 
an  exaggeration,  Init  a  misrepresentation.  From  the  most  I'eliable  authorities  on  both  smes,  it 
appears  that,  in  the  final  struggle,  the  Nationals  liad  about  13,000  men,  and  the  Confederates 
about  27,000.  The  latter  had  been  receiving  re-enforccments  all  day,  while  not  a  man  crossed 
Bull's  Run  after  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  to  re-enforce  the  Nationals. 

"  Page  500. 

'  Page  549.  Slidell,  Yidee,  and  other  Senators,  remained  for  some  time,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  preventing  legislation  that  might  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  government. 

*  J.  J.  Crittenden  offered  the  following  .joint  resolution  :• — "  That  the  present  deplorable  Civil 
"War  has  been  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  disunionists  of  the  Southern  States  now  in  revolt 
against  the  constitutional  government,  and  in  arms  around  the  capital;  that  in  this  National 
emergency  Congi'ess,  banishing  all  feeling  of  mere  passion  or  resentment,  will  recollect  oidy  its 
duty  to  its  country ;  tliat  this  war  is  not  waged  on  our  part  in  any  spirit  of  oppression,  not  fur 
any  purpose  of  conciuest  or  subjugation,  nor  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the 
irights  or  established  usages  of  those  States;  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  ll.e 
Constitution,  and  to  preserve  tlie  Union,  with  ■^ll  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  sevei'al 
States  unimpaired ;  and  as  soon  as  these  objects  are  accomplished,  the  war  ought  to  cease." 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  in  both  IJouses  of  Congress.  It 
alarmed  the  disunionists,  for  it  positively  denied  those  false  allegations  with  which  they  '""1 
deceived  the  people.  They  were  so  fearful  that  their  dupes  might  see  it  and  abandon  their  bad 
eause,  that  no  newspaper  in  the  Confederacy,  it  is  said,  was  allowed  to  publish  the  fact. 
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expired,  more  than  an  equal  number  of  volunteers  were  in  the  camp  or  in  the 
field,  engaged  for  "three  years  or  the  •n-ar."  Nine-tenths  of  the  non-com- 
batants shared  in  the  faith  and  fervor  of  those  who  took  up  arms,  and  the 
people  of  the  Free-labor  States  presented  a  spectacle  difficult  to  comprehend. 
That  terrible  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  nation  was  jiromptly  met,  and  th.e  salva- 
tion of  the  Republic  was  assured.  At  the  same  time  that  "  United  South  " 
against  the  government,  which  the  Secessionists  had  loudly  proclaimed  months 
before,  now  became  a  reality.  The  prestige  of  ^•ictory,  the  pressure  of  a  ter- 
rible despotism,  and  the  menaces  of  banishment  and  confiscation  acts,  passed 
by  the  Confederate  "  Congress,"  together  with  the  prospect  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  nation,  suddenly  carved  by  the  sword  out  of  the  Republic,  with 
whose  fortunes  it  seemed  their  duty  and  interest  to  link  themselves,  so  aft'ected 
the  great  body  of  the  Unionists  at  the  South,  that  they  yielded  to  necessity, 
and  the  voice  of  opposition  was  speedily  hushed  into  silence.' 

On  the  day  after  the  Battle  of  Bull's  Run  [July  22,  1861],  General  McClel- 
lan,  whose  troops  had  been  successful  in  "Western  Virginia,-  was  called  to  the 
command  of  the  army  at  Washington.  He  at  once  set  about  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  that  broken  force  with  skill  and  industry.  It  was  perfected  l)y  the 
middle  of  October,  when  seventy-five  thousand  well-armed'  and  fairly  disci- 
plined troops  were  in  a  condition  to  be  placed  in  active  service  in  the  field. 
McClellan's  moral  power  was  then  tremendous.  He  had  the  confidence  of  the 
army  and  the  whole  country,  and  he  was  called  a  "  Young  Napoleon."  And 
when,  on  the  1st  of  November,  General  Scott  resigned  his  position,  and  on  his 
recommendation  his  place  as  General-in-Chief  was  filled  by  the  appointment 
•of  McClellan,''  that  act  was  hailed  as  a  promise  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the 
rebellion,  for  he  had  said  that  the  war  should  be  "  short,  sharp,  and  decisive." 
He  spent  the  remainder  of  the  autumn,  and  the  whole  winter,  in  making 
preparations  for  a  campaign  for  the  capture  of  Richmond;  and  when,  at  the 
beginning  of  INIarch,  his  force,  which  was  called  the  Grand  Army  op  the 
PoTOiiAC,  was  put  in  motion,  it  numbered  220,000  men.'     In  the  mean  time, 

'  Tlie  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  TTnion  men  was  terrible,  and  the  youth  of  that  class 
were  driven  into  the  array  l)y  thousands,  because  of  the  social  proscription  to  whicli  they  were 
Bubjeeted.  Tlie  zeal  of  the  women  in  the  cause  of  rebellion  was  unbounded,  and  their  influence 
was  extremely  potential.  Young  men  who  hesitated  when  asked  to  enlist,  or  even  waited  to  be 
asked,  were  shunned  and  sneered  at  by  the  young  ivomen  ;  and  many  were  the  articles  of  women's 
apparel  which  were  sent,  as  significant  gifts,  to  these  laggards  at  home.  Men  who  still  dared  to 
stand  firm  in  their  true  allegiance  were  denounced  as  "traitors  to  their  country,"  and  treated  as 
such. 

''  Page  663. 

'  We  have  observed  [page  549]  that  Secretary  Floyd,  in  preparation  for  the  rebellion,  had 
stripped  the  arsenals  and  armories  of  the  Free-labor  States,  and  filled  those  of  the  Slave-labor 
States.  It  was  necessary  for  the  government  to  send  to  Europe  for  arms.  For  that  purpose 
Colonel  George  L.  Schuyler,  of  General  Wool's  staff,  was  dispatched  [Julv,  1S61],  and  he  pur- 
chased 116,000  rifles,  10,000  revolvers.  10,000  cavalry  carbines,  and  21,000  sabers,  nt  au 
aggregate  cost  of  little  over  $2,000,000.  Impediments  were  at  first  cast  ia  the  way  of  his 
purchase  of  arms  in  England  and  France,  the  sympathy  of  those  governments  being  with  the 
conspirators.     He  purcliased  the  greater  portion  of  them  in  Vienna  and  Dresden. 

*  See  General  Orders,  No.  94,  November  1,  1861. 
Of  this  number,  about  thirty  thousand  were  sick  or  absent.     Among  the  latter  class  were 
Bovera!  hundred  prisoners  captured  at  Bull's  Run  and  Ball's  Bluff,  on  the  Upper  Potomac.     The 
prison-life  of  captives  among  the  Confederates  was  often  very  terrible. 
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the  Confederate  army,  under  .Tolinston,  lying  between  Washington  City  and 
Richmond,  not  more  than  40,000  strong  at  any  time,  had  remained  undisturbed, 
and  "Washington  City  had  been  made  impregnable  by  the  erection  around  it 
of  no  less  than  tifty-two  forts  and  redoubts. 

While  the  process  of  reorganizing  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  going  on, 
the  war  was  making  rapid  progress  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  especially  in 
Missouri.     We  left  General  Lyon,  victorious,  at  Booneville,'  and  the  fugitive 


insui gents,  under 
Puce  and  Jack- 
son, in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State. 
While  Lyon  was  pursu- 
ing the  main  body  of 
the  insurgents,  another 
Union  force,  under  Colo- 
nel Franz  Sigel,  an  ac- 
complished German  sol- 
dier, was  pushing  for- 
ward from  St.  Louis, 
by  way  of  Rolla.  When  he  hoard  of  the  flight  of  the  insurgents  toward 
the  borders  of  Arkansas,  he  pressed  on  in  tliat  direction,  passing  through 
Springfield  and  Sarcoxie,  and  near  Carthage  he  fell  in  with  the  main 
))ody  of  the  Confederates,  much  superior  to  him  in  numbers,  and  espe- 
cially in  horsemen.  Sigel  had  more  oaimon  than  his  foe,  but,  in  a  sharp 
engagement  that  ensued  [July  5,  1861],  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  insur- 
gents pushed  him  back,  and  he  retreated  in  good  order  to  Springfield.     To 

'  Page  567. 
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that  point  Lyon  hastened  when  he  lieard  of  tlie  apparent  peril  that  tlireatened 
Sio'el  and  on  the  13th  he  took  command  of  the  nnited  forces.  Meanwliile  the 
insurgent  Missourians  had  been  largely  re-enforced  by  troops  from  Texas  and 
Arkansas,  and  at  the  close  of  July  the  combined  force,  about  20,000  strong  (a 
Jaro-e  proportion  cavalry),  under  Generals  Price,  Ben  McCulloch,  Peai-ce,  Rains, 
and  McBride,  were  marching  on  Springfield.  Lyon's  force  did  not  exceed 
6,000  men  (400  cavah-y)  and  eighteen  cannon. 

Feeble  as  he  was,  Lyon  went  out  to  meet  the  advancing  foe.  In  a  beauti- 
ful valley,  at  a  place  called  Dug  Springs,  nineteen  miles  from  Springfield,  he 
met,  fought,  and  vanquished  liis  enemies,  under  McCulloch  and  Rains.  So 
desperate  were  the  charges  of  a  few  of  Lyon's  cavalry,  under  Stanley,  that 
Confederate  prisoners  inquired :  "  Are  they  men  or  devils  ?"  Lyon  returned 
to  Springfield  [August  4],  and  a  few  days  later  [August  9]  the  Confederate 
army,  under  the  general  command  of  McCulloch,  wearied  and  half-starved, 
encamped  at  Wilson's  Creek,  about  ten  miles  south  of  the  town.  Lyon  again 
went  out  to  meet  them,  raareliing  his  little  force  in  two  columns,  before  dawn 
the  next  morning  [August  1 0] ;  one  led  by  himself,  to  attack  their  front,  and 
the  otlier  by  Sigel,  to  fall  upon  tlu'ir  rear.  A  battle  opened  at  an  early  hour. 
The  brunt  of  it  fell  upon  Lyon's  column,  for  Sigel's,  deceived  by  a  trick,'  was 
early  dispersed  or  captured.  Lyon's  troops,  inspired  by  their  leader,  fought 
great  odds  with  vigor  and  gallantry.  The  commander  was  everywhere  seen, 
encouraging  his  men,  until  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  fell  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  was  succeeded  in  command  lij"  Major  Sturgis.  The  battle 
ceased  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  Nationals  were  victorious.  It  was  not  safe 
for  them  to  remain  on  the  field  of  victory,  nor  to  risk  another  encounter,  so,  on 
the  following  morning  [July  11],  the  whole  Union  force,  led  by  Sigel,  retreated 
in  good  order  toward  Rolla,  safely  conducting  to  tliat  place  a  government 
train  valued  at  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 

The  loyal  civil  authorities  of  Missouri  were  now  striving  against  powerful 
influences  to  keep  the  State  from  the  vortex  of  secession.  Tlie  popular  conven- 
tion,- which  reassembled  at  Jeffei'son  City  on  tlie  22d  of  July,  declared  the 
government  of  which  the  traitor  Jackson  was  the  head  to  be  illegal,  and 
organized  a  provisional  government  for  service  until  a  permanent  one  should 
be  formed  by  the  people.  Meanwhile,  Reynolds,  Jackson's  lieutenant-governor, 
issued  a  proclamation  at  New  Madrid,  as  acting  chief  magistrate,  in  which  he 
declared  the  State  to  be  separated  from  the  Union,  and  that,  by  "  invitation  of 
Governor  Jackson,"  General  Pillow  had  entered  Missouri  at  the  head  of  Ten- 
nessee troops,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  M.  Jeff.  Thompson,  a  native  leader, 
in  upholding  the  secession  movement.     Jackson  was  then  in  Richmond,  nego- 

'  Sigel's  force  was  composed  of  twelve  hundred  men  and  six  guns.  He  marched  so  stealthily 
that  the  first  intimation  the  Confederates  liacV  of  his  presence  was  tlie  bursting  of  the  shells 
from  his  guns  over  Rains's  camp.  The  Confederates  fled,  and  Sigel  tiook  possession  of  their 
position,  when  it  was  reported  that  some  of  Lyon's  column  were  approaching.  When  these, 
dressed  like  Sigel's  men  (they  were  Confederates  in  disguise),  were  within  less  than  musket-shot 
distance  of  the  latter,  they  opened  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  Unionists  with  cannon  and  small 
arms,  spieading  consternation  in  his  ranks.  He  lost  all  but  about  three  hundred  men  and  one 
field-piece.  =  Page  565. 
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tiating  witli  the  "government"  for  the  annexation  of  Missouri  to  the  Con- 
federac}' ;  and  the  vain  and  shallow  Pillow'  assumed  the  irompous  title  of 
"Liberator  of  Missouri,"  dating  his  orders  and  dispatches,  "  Head-Quarters 
Army  of  Liberation."  Although  the  conditions  of  annexation  were  not  com- 
plied with,  men  claiming  to  represent  ^Missouri  performed  the  farce  of  occu- 
pying seats  in  the  so-called  "Congress"  of  the  Confederates  at  Eichmoud 
during  a  greater  portion  of  the  war. 

x\t  this  critical  juncture,  John  C.  Fremont,-  -who  had  lately  returned  from 
Euro])e  with  some  arms  for  his  government,  and  bearing  the  commission  of 
Major-Gencral,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Western  Department, 
with  liis  head-quarters  at  St.  Louis.  He  found  every  thing  in  confusion,  and 
much  that  was  needed  for  the  public  service.  He  went  vigorously  at  work  in 
the  important  duty  assigned  him.  He  fortified  St.  Louis,  and  took  measures 
for  making  the  important  posts  of  Cairo  and  Bird's  Point^  absolutely  secure, 
for  these  were  menaced  by  Pillow  and  his  associates.  These  measures  alarmed 
the  disloyal  inhabitants  and  the  invading  troops,  but  when  the  retreat  of  the 
Nationals  from  Springfield  and  the  death  of  Lyon^  became  known,  the  seces- 
sionists assumed  a  bold  and  defiant  attitude.  They  gathered  in  armed  bands 
throughout  the  State.  The  civil  authority  was  lielpless ;  so  Fremont,  seeing 
no  other  way  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  the  National  government  than  by 
taking  the  whole  power  in  his  department  into  his  own  liands,  declared  mar- 
tial law  [August  31,  1861],  and  warned  the  disatfected  that  it  would  be 
rigorously  executed.  He  acted  promptly  in  accordance  with  his  declaration, 
and  the  insurgents  began  to  quail,  when  his  vigor  was  checked  by  his  govern- 
ment.* 

Soon  after  the  battle  at  "Wilson's  Creek,  Price  was  abandoned  by  McCul- 
loch,  with  whom  he  could  not  agree,  when  he  called  upon  the  INIissouri  seces- 
sionists to  fill  his  ranks,  and  early  in  September  he  was  moving  with  a  con- 
siderable force  northward  toward  the  Missouri  Ri^er,  in  the  direction  of 
Lexington,  where  nearly  three  thousand  National  troops  were  collected,  under 
Colonel  J.  A.  Mulligan.  Colonel  Jefferson  C.  Davis  was  then  at  Jefferson  City 
with  a  larger  force,  and  General  John  Pope  was  hastening  in  the  direction  of 
Lexington  from  the  region  northward  of  the  Missouri,  with  about  five  thousand 
men.  Price,  aware  of  danger  near,  pressed  forward  and  laid  siege  to  Lexington 
on  the  11th  of  September.  Mulligan  had  east  up  some  intrcnchments  there,  but 
his  men  had  only  about  fort)-  rounds  of  ammunition  each,  and  liis  heavy  arma- 
ment consisted  of  six  small  caimon  and  two  howitzers — the  latter  useless, 
because  he  had  no  shells.  Price  had  an  overwhelming  force,  and  opened  fire 
on  the  12th.    Re-enforcements  came  to  him,  and  the  insurgents  finally  numbered 

'  Pacre  56G.  '  Pages  48S  and  530.  '  Page  566.  ■■  Page  573. 

'  Iq  his  proclamation  of  martial  law,  Fremont  declared  that  whoever  sliould  be  found  guilty 
of  lliereafter  taking  an  lictive  part  with  the  enemies  of  the  government  in  the  field,  should  sutler 
the  penalty  of  confiscation  of  their  property  to  the  public  use,  and  have  their  slaves,  if  they  pos- 
sessed any.  made  forever  freemen.  Tliis  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  among  the  so-called 
Unionists  of  the  Border  Slave-labor  States,  whose  good-will  the  government  was  then  trying  to 
secure,  and  that  efficient  measure  against  the  rebellion,  which,  two  years  later,  the  government 
itself  used,  Fremont  was  then  forbidden  to  employ. 
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about  twenty-five  tliousaiid  men.  Mulligan  and  his  little  band  made  a  gallant 
defense  until  the  morning  of  the  20th  [September,  1861],  when  he  was  compelled 
to  suirender.'  He  had  held  out  with  hopes  of  success,  but  wlien  re-enforce- 
ments approached  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  penetrate  to  his  lines.  This 
disaster  was  severely  felt,  and  on  the  27th  of  September  Fremont  put  in  motion 
an  army  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  men  for  the  purpose  of  retrieving  it, 
and  drivino'  Price  and  his  insurgents  out  of  the  State. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  in  the  lieart  of  Missouri,  important  ones 
were  taking  place  in  Kentucky.  Governor  Magoffin'  encouraged  the  seces 
sionists  as  much  as  he  dared.  He  allowed  them  to  establish  recruiting  camps 
for  the  Confederate  army ;  and  wlien  the  loyal  Legislature  of  the'State  assem- 
bled [September  2]  ho  and  his  political  associates,  fearing  the  adverse  action 
of  that  bodv,  looked  with  coniplaeeney  upon  the  invasion  of  the  State,  and  the 
seizure  of  the  strong  position  of  Columbus  [September  6],  on  the  Mississippi, 
by  Confederate  troops  under  General  (Bishop)  Polk.  In  defiance  of  their 
avowed  respect  for  the  neutrality  of  Kentuck}-,  the  "  government "  at  Richmond 
sanctioned  the  movement,'  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  the  horrors  of  war, 
which  filled  Kentucky  with  distress.  ColumV)us  was  held  by  the  Confederates. 
The  Legislature  requested  the  Governor  to  call  out  the  militia  of  the  State  "  to 
(^xpel  and  drive  out  the  invaders,"  and  asked  the  General  Government  to  aid  in 
the  work.  The  Governor  resisted,  but  was  compelled  to  yield.  General  An- 
derson,^ in  command  there,  at  once  prepared  to  act  vigorously,  and  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  then  in  command  in  the  district  around  Cairo,  took  military 
possession  of  Paducah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  River.  Thus  ended  the 
"  neutrality  "  of  Kentucky,  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  that  State.  Too  late 
to  avoid  the  consequences  of  that  folly,  the  State  now  took  a  positive  stand  for 
the  Union,  and  avoided  many  evils. 

Felix  K.  Zollicofifer,  formerly  a  member  of  Congress,  invaded  Kentucky 
from  East  Tennessee  (where  the  Unionists  were    terribly  persecuted)^  on  the 

'  The  private  soldiers  were  paroled  and  the  officers  were  held  as  prisoners  of  war.  Mulligan 
lost  40  killed  and  120  wounded.  Price's  loss  was  25  killed  and  75  wounded.  The  spoils  were  6 
cannon,  2  howitzers,  3,000  stand  of  small  arms,  750  horses,  a  large  quantity  of  equipage,  and 
commissary  stores  valued  at  $100,000.  '  Page  565. 

'  Some  of  the  partisans  of  Davis,  South  and  Nortli,  denied  that  he  ever  sanctioned  this  viola- 
tion of  the  pledged  faith  of  the  Confederates  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky.  The  proof 
that  he  did  so  is  undeniable.  His  so-called  Secretary  of  War,  as  a  cover  to  the  iniquity,  tele- 
graphed pubUdy  to  Polk,  directing  him  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Kentucky  soil.  At  the  same 
■  time,  Davis  himself,  witli  supreme  power,  telegraphed  privately  to  Polk,  saying:  "The  necessity 
must  justify  the  act."     For  the  proof,  see  Lossing's  Pictorial  History  of  the  CivU  War,  II.  75 

*  The  defender  of  Fort  Sumter  [page  550]  had  been  promoted  to  brigadier,  and  was  then  in 
command  in  Kentucky. 

'  Jefferson  Davis  was  quick  to  act  upon  the  authority  given  him  by  the  confiscation  and  ban- 
ishment acts  of  his  "  Congress."  In  districts  such  as  East  Tennessee,  and  other  mountain  regions, 
where  the  blight  of  slavery  was  little  known,  the  people  were  generally  loyal  to  their  government. 
When  the  Confederates  held  sway  in  such  districts,  the  keenest  cruellies  were  practiced  upon  the 
Union  inhabitants.  East  Tennesseans  were  peculiar  sufferers  on  that  account  through  a  greater 
portion  of  the  war.  Loyalists  were  hunted,  not  only  by  armed  men,  but  by  bloodhounds,  with 
which  fugitive   slaves  were  pursued.*     They  were  taken  to  military  camps,  abused  by  mobs, 

•  In  the  ifemphiH  Ap/teal  appe-nred  An  ailvertisemtnt.  in  the  antumn  of  1S61,  for  "fifty  wt-ll-breif'  and  "one 
pair  of  tliorouahbred  bloodlinunds,  that  wiU  take  the  track  of  a  man.  The  purpose,"  said  the  advertisement,  "for 
which  tliese  doirs  are  wanted,  is  to  chase  the  infernal,  cowardly  Lincoln  bushvvhnckei-s  [ITninnists]  of  East  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky  to  their  haunts,  and  capture  them."  T]iiA  was  aigned  by  F.  N.  McNairy  and  U.  H.  Harria. 
Confederate  officers  in  camp. 
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day  after  Polk  seized  Columbus,'  and  Buckner,  already  mentioned  as  the  cor- 
rupter of  the  patriotism  of  the  young  men  of  that  State/  who  had  established 
a  camp  in  Tennessee  just  below  the  Kentucky  border,  acting  in  co-operation 
with  the  two  invaders,  attemjjted  to  seize  Louisville,  but  was  foiled  by  the 
vigilance  of  Anderson  and  the  troops  under  him.  Buc-kner  advanced  as  far  as 
Elizabethtown,  but  was  compelled  to  fall  back  to  Bowling  Green,  on  the  Nash- 
ville and  Louisville  railway,  where  he  established  an  intrenched  camp,  and 
made  it  the  nucleus  of  a  powerful  force  gathered  there  soon  afterward. 

Let  us  turn  again  for  a  moment  to  the  consideration  of  affairs  in  Missouri. 

We  have  observed  that  Fremont  set  a  heavy  force  in  motion  to  drive  the 
Confederates  out  of  Missouri.  He  had  formed  a  general  jjlan  for  driving  them 
out  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  re-opening  the  na\igation  of  the  great 
stream  which  the  insurgents  had  obstructed  by  batteries.^  It  was  to  capture 
or  disperse  the  forces  under  Price,  and  seize  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  Arkansas, 
and  so  completely  turn  the  position  of  the  forces  under  Pillow  and  others,  as 
to  cut  off  their  supplies  from  that  region  and  compel  them  to  retreat,  when  a 
flotilla  of  gun-boats,  then  in  j)reparation  near  St.  Louis,  could  easily  descend 
the  river  and  assist  in  military  operations  against  Memphis.  If  the  latter 
should  be  successful,  the  army  and  navy  might  push  on  and  take  possession  of 
New  Orleans.  Fremont  accompanied  his  army  in  the  initial  movement  of  his 
plan,  namely,  against  Price,  and  on  the  11th  of  October,  when  well  on  his  way 
toward  Arkansas,  his  forces  marching  in  five  columns,''  he  wrote  : — "My  jilan 
is  New  Orleans  straight.  I  would  precipitate  the  war  forward,  and  end  it 
soon  and  victoriously."  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  out  his  plan,  and  at 
Springfield,  where  his  body-guard,  under  Zagonyi,  had  made  one  of  the  most 
memoralile  charges  on  record  upon  the  strong  foe,*  he  was  superseded  in  com- 
mand by  General  David  Hunter,  and  the  army,  instead  of  going  forwara, 
marched  sadly  back  toward  St.  Louis  at  the  middle  of  November.  Meanwhile 
detachments  of  Fremont's  army,  under  various  leaders,  had  been  doing  gallant 
service  against  bands  of  insurgents  in  various  pai'ts  of  Missouri,  the  most  nota- 
ble of  which  were  contests  with  M.  Jeff.  Thompson  and  his  guerrillas,  in  the 
eastern  j)art  of  the  State,  who  were  defeated  and  dispersed  in  October,  chiefly 
by  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  troops. 

thrust  into  prisons,  and  some  were  hanged  for  no  otlier  crime  tlian  active  loyalty  to  their  govern- 
ment. Among  the  most  notable  of  these  sufferers  in  East  Tennessee  was  Rev.  Dr.  Brownlow,  a 
leading  citizen,  who  liad  been  a  poUtical  editor  at  Knoxville  for  many  years,  was  very  iiifliieiitial  • 
as  a  citizen,  and  was  feared  and  hated  by  the  Confederates.  His  sufferings,  and  tliose  of  his 
fellow-patriots,  form  the  subject  of  a  volume  from  his  pen,  of  great  intere.st.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  (having  been  appointed  Provisional  Governor),  ami  in 
1867  he  was  re-elected  by  an  immense  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  Tennessee. 

I  Page  575.  '■'  Page  565. 

°  So  early  as  the  12th  of  January,  18G1,  three  days  after  a  convention  of  politicians  in  Missis- 
sippi had  declared  that  State  severed  from  the  Union.  Governor  Pettus  directed  a  batlery  to  be 
planted  at  Vicksburg,  with  orders  to  hail  and  examine  every  vessel  that  should  attempt  to  pass. 
Other  batteries  were  soon  planted  there  and  upon  otlier  bluffs  in  the  river,  and  for  more  than  two 
years  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  was  suspended. 

'  Commanded  respectively  by  Generals  David  Hunter,  Jolm  Pope.  Franz  Sigel.  J.  McKnistry, 
and  A.  Ashboth. 

'  Zagonyi  charged  upon  nearly  two  thousand  infantry  and  cavalry  with  one  imndred  ami  filly 
of  his  men,  routed  the  ibe,  and  came  out  of  the  conflict  with  eighty-four  of  his  little  band  dead 
or  wounded. 
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Before  being  deprived  of  liis  command,  Fremont,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan, 
directed  General  Grant  to  make  a  co-operative  movement  on  the  line  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Grant  determined  to  threaten  Columbus'  by  attacking 
Belmont,  on  the  Missouri  shore  opposite,  to  prevent  Polk  assisting  Thompson. 
With  about  3,000  troops  (mostly  Illinois  volunteers,  under  General  John  A.  Mc- 
Clernand),  in  transports,  accompanied  by  the  wooden  gnn-boats  Tijlir  and  Lex- 
ington, he  went  down  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo,  while  another  force  was  march- 
ing from  Paducah^  toward  the  rear  of  Columbus,  under  General  Charles  F.  Smith, 
to  divert  Polk's  attention  from  the  river  expedition.  That  expedition  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  appeared  just  above  Columbus  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
of  November,  when  the  gun-boats  ojiened 
firo  on  Polk's  batteries.  The  troo])s  were 
landed  on  the  Missouri  shore,  three  miles 
above  Belmont,  and  immediately  mai'ched 
upon  that  place.  Polk  sent  over  troops 
under  General  Pillow  to  re-enforco  the 
garrison  there.  A  sharp  engagement  en- 
sued, and  the  Nationals  were  victorious, 
but  the  ground  being  commanded  by  the 
batteries  on  the  bluifs  at  Columl)us,  it 
was  untenable,  and  Grant  withdrew. 
Polk  determined  not  to  allow  him  to 
escape.  He  opened  upon  the  retiring 
troops  some  of  his  heaviest  guns,  sent 
Cheatham  to  re-enforce  Pillow,  and  then 

led  over  two  regiments  himself  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  pursuers.  Grant 
fought  his  way  back  to  his  transports  after  suftering  severely,'  and  re-embarked 
under  cover  of  the  gun-boats  and  escaped.  The  battle  was  gallantly  fought 
on  both  sides,  and  many  deeds  of  daring  are  recorded. 

Zollicoifer's  invasion^  aroused  the  Unionists  of  Eastern  Kentucky,  and  they 
flew  to  arms  under  various  leaders.  In  a  picturesque  region  of  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains,  known  as  the  Rock  Castle  Hills,  they  fought  and  repulsed 
him.  Still  farther  eastward  in  Kentucky,  loyalists  under  General  William 
Nelson  fought  and  dispersed  a  Confederate  force  under  Colonel  J.  S.  Williams, 
near  Piketon.  The  latter  fled  to  the  mountains  at  Pound  Gap,  carrying  away 
a  large  number  of  cattle.  These  successes  inspired  the  East  Tennessee  loyal- 
ists with  hopes  of  a  speedy  deliverance,  but  they  were  compelled  to  wait  long 
for  that  consummation.  The  Confederates,  toward  the  close  of  1861,  had 
obtained  a  firm  foothold  in  Tennessee,  and  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of 
Southern  Kentucky,  from  the  mountains  to  the  Mississippi  River,  along  a  line 
about  four  hundred  miles  in  length.  At  the  same  time  the  Nationals  were 
preparing  to  drive  them  southward.  Let  us  now  consider  events  in  the 
vicinity  and  eastward  of  the  Allcgliany  Mountains,  and  along  the  sea-coast. 
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Grant  lost  in  killed,  -wounded,  and  missing,  485  men,  and  Polk  632.  *  Page  575. 
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In  the  autuinii  of  1861  the  Confederates  struggled  severely  for  the  posses- 
.sion  of  Western  Virginia.  General  Robert  E.  Lee  had  been  sent  to  take  com- 
mand of  tlie  troops  left  by  Garnett  and  Pegrara  in  Northern  Virginia.'  He 
made  his  head-quarters  at  Iluntersville,  in  Pocahontas  County,  and  early  in 
August  [1861]  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  about  16,000  troops.  Floyd, 
the  late  Secretary  of  War,'  had  been  commissioned  a  brigadier-general,  and 
sent  to  the  region  of  the  Gauley  River,  with  troops  to  re-enforce  the  incompe- 
tent Wise,  and  to  take  chief  command.  Floyd  was  expected  to  sweep  down 
the  Kanawha  Valley,  and  drive  General  Cox  across  the  Ohio,  while  Lee  should 
scatter  or  capture  the  National  forces  under  General  Rosecrans  in  Northern 
Virginia,  and  open  a  way  into  Ohio,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania.  Prepara- 
tory to  these  decisive  movements,  Floyd  took  position  between  Cox  and  Rose- 
crans at  Carnifex  Ferry,  on  the  Gauley  River,  a  few  miles  from  Summersville, 
the  capital  of  Nicholas  County,  leaving  Wise  to  watch  the  region  nearer  the 
junction  of  the  Gauley  and  New  River,  which  form  the  Kanawha. 

Rosecrans  had  organized  an  army  of  nearly  10,000  men  at  Clarksburg,  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway,  and  early  in  Sejitember  he  marched  south- 
ward to  attack  Floyd,  wlierever  he  might  be,  leaving  a  force  under  General  J. 
J.  Reynolds  to  confront  Lee  in  the  Cheat  Mountain  region.  With  great  labor 
Rosecrans's  troops  climbed  over  the  Gauley  Mountains,  and  on  the  10th 
[Sept.],  passing  through  Summersville,  they  fell  upon  the  Confederates  at  Car- 
nifex Ferry.  A  severe  battle  for  three  or  four  hours  ensued.  It  ceased  at 
dusk.  Rosecrans  intended  to  renew  it  in  the  morning,  but  his  foes  fled  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  and  did  not  halt  until  they  reached  the  summit  of  Big 
Sewell  Mountain,  thirty  miles  distant. 

The  battle  at  Carnifex  Ferry  was  soon  followed  by  stirring  movements 
between  Reynolds  and  Lee.  The  former  was  holding  the  roads  and  passes  of 
the  more  westerly  ranges  of  the  great  Alleghany  chain,  from  AVebster,  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway,  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Gauley,  crossing  the 
spurs  of  the  Greenbrier  Mountains.  When  Rosecrans  moved  against  Floyd, 
Reynolds  was  at  the  western  foot  of  the  mountains,  not  far  from  Huttonsville. 
Lee  was  farther  south.  His  scouts  were  everywhere  active,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent, early  in  September,  that  he  contemplated  an  attack  either  upon  Reynolds 
or  Rosecrans.  He  was  watched  with  sleepless  vigilance,  and  on  the  day  after 
the  battle  at  Carnifex  Ferry  it  was  perceived  that  he  was  about  to  strike  the 
Nationals  at  Elkwater  and  on  the  Summit,'  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
great  Cheat  Mountain  Pass,  through  which  lay  the  road  to  Staunton,  and  so 
obtain  free  communication  with  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  His  troops  attacked 
the  two  posts  just  named  [Sept.  12,  1861],  and  were  repulsed.  Lee  then  with- 
drew from  the  Cheat  Mountain  region  and  joined  Floyd,  between  the  Gauley 
and  New  River,  where  the  combined  forces  under  his  command  amounted 


•  Page  563.  "  Page  549. 

'  Here,  as  we  have  seen  [page  563],  General  McClellan  established  a  post,  and  left  there  an 
Indiana  regiment,  under  Colonel  Kimball.  It  was  an  important  point  on  the  great  highway  from 
Huttonsville,  over  the  lofty  ranges  of  mountains  to  Staunton. 
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to  about  20,000  men.  There  be  was  confronted  by  Rosecrans  with  about 
10,000  men,  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Cox,  Benham,  and  Schenck. 

Lee,  whose  campaign  had  been  thus  far  a  faihire,  was  soon  recalled  and 
sent  to  Georgia.  The  excitable  Wise  was  ordered  to  Richmond,  and  Floyd 
and  Rosecrans  again  became  competitors  for  victory.  Floyd  took  post  on  the 
left  or  western  bank  of  the  New  River  late  in  October,  from  which  he  was 
driven  [Nov.  12]  by  the  forces  under  Rosecrans,  and  pursued  about  lifty  miles 
southward.  There  Floyd  took  leave  of  his  army,  and  a  few  months  later  he 
was  seen  in  a  disgraceful  position  at  Fort  Donelson,  in  Tennessee.  Meanwhile 
General  Kelley,  who  had  recovered  from  his  wounds,'  was  performing  gallant 
service  in  defense  of  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Oliio  railway  ;  and  on  the 
26th  of  October  he  struck  the  insurgents  a  blow  at  Romney  that  paralyzed 
the  rebellion  in  that  region.  General  Robert  H.  Milroy,  who  had  succeeded 
Reynolds,  was  also  active  in  the  Cheat  Mountain  region,  Avith  his  head- 
quarters, at  first,  at  the  Summit.  In  that  vicinity  he  fought  the  Confederates 
under  Colonel  E.  Johnston,  of  Georgia,  and  was  repulsed.  He  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  an  expedition  against  the  Confederates  at  Huntersville,  Lee's  old 
head-quarters.'  He  dispersed  the  insurgents  there  late  in  December,  destroyed 
their  stores,  and  released  some  Union  jsrisoners.  This  event  closed  the  cam- 
paign in  Western  Virginia  in  1861. 

While  the  events  we  have  just  considered  were  occurring  in  Western 
Virginia  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  others  even  more  important  in  their 
relations  to  the  great  contest  were  occurring  on  the  sea-coast.  We  have 
already  considered  some  hostile  movements  in  the  vicinity  of  Fortress  Monroe.^ 
Li  Hampton  Roads  (the  harbor  in  front  of  that  fortress)  and  the  then  smoking 
ruins  of  Hampton  Village,^  a  large  land  and  naval  armament  was  seen  in 
August,  1861.  It  was  designed  for  an  expedition  down  the  Atlantic  coast,  the 
land  forces  under  General  B.  F.  Butler'  and  the  naval  forces  under  Commodore 
Silas  H.  Stringham.  Its  destination  was  Hatteras  Inlet,  eighteen  miles  from 
Cape  Hatteras,  where  the  Confederates  had  erected  two  forts  (Hatteras  and 
Clarke)  on  the  western  end  of  Hatteras  Island.  The  fleet,  composed  of  trans- 
ports for  the  troops  and  war  vessels,  gathered  oif  the  Inlet  toward  the  even- 
ing of  the  2'7th  of  August,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  navy  opened  fire 
on  the  forts  and  some  of  the  land  troops  were  put  ashore.  The  assault  was  con- 
tinued at  intervals  by  both  arms  of  the  service  until  the  29th,  when  the  forts 
were  formally  surrendered  to  Stringham  and  Butler  by  S.  Barron,  who  com- 

'  Page  562.  '  Patro  57S.  '  Page  562. 

'  After  the  battle  at  Big  Bethel  [page  562],  General  Butler  abandoned  the  village  of  Hamp- 
ton, which  he  had  previously  occupied,  and  contined  his  troops  to  Fortress  Monroe  and  Newport- 
Newce.  The  whole  country  between  Old  Point  Comfort,  on  which  Fortress  Monroe  lies,  and 
Yorktown,  was  thus  left  open  to  Confederate  rule.  Magruder,  with  about  5,000  men,  moved 
down  the  peninsula  and  took  post  near  the  village  of  Hampton,  for  the  purpose  of  closely  invest- 
ing the  Fortress.  Skirmishes  ensued  at  Hampton  bridge,  and  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  August, 
Magruder,  while  drunken  with  liquor,  ordered  the  village  to  be  burnt.  The  act  was  performed  by 
Virginians.  So  wanton  was  it  that  the  venerable  parish  church,  standing  out  of  danger  from  the 
flames  of  the  town,  was  fired  and  destroyed. 

'  General  Butler  was  succeeded  in  the  command  at  Fortress  Monroe  by  the  veteran  General 
John  E.  Wool. 
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raanded  a  little  squadron  in  Pamlico  Sound,  and  Colonel  Martin  and  Major 
Andrews,  in  command  of  the  Confederate  troop*'  The  post  was  then  gar- 
risoned by  a  portion  of  Colonel  Hawkins's  New  York  Zouave  regiment,  and 
the  expedition  returned  to  Hampton  Uoads.  General  Butler  was  then  com- 
missioned to  go  to  New 
England  to  "  raise,  arm, 
uniform,  and  equip  a  vol- 
unteer force  for  the  war." 
It  was  done.  Their  im- 
mediate services  will  be 
observed  hereafter. 

Hawkins  was  re-en- 
force<l  in  September  by 
some  Indiana  troojjs,  and 
early  in  October  the  lat- 
ter, tlien  a  few  miles  up 
the  Island,  were  attacked 
and  driven  back  to  the  forts  by  some  Confederates,  who  came  over  in  steamers 
from  Roanoke  Island.  Meanwhile  Hawkins  liad  issued  a  conciliatory  address  to 
the  neighboring  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina.  A  convention  of  loyal  citizens 
was  held  [Oct.  12],  who  called  another,  when  a  statement  of  grievances  and  a 
declaration  of  their  independence  of  the  Confederate  government  of  North 
Carolina  was  adopted  [Nov.  IS,  1861].  There  was  so  much  promise  of  good 
in  this  movement,  tliat  the  President  ordered  an  election  there  for  a  member 
of  Congress.  One  was  chosen  [Nov.  27],  but  this  germ  of  active  loy.alty 
was  soon  crushed  by  the  heel  of  Confederate  power.'  But  the  substantial 
victory  gained  by  the  National  forces  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  cause  of  the 
disuniouists,  for  it  opened  the  way  to  most  important  results  in  favor  of  the 
National  authorities,  as  we  shall  observe  hereafter. 

During  the  summer  of  1861,  Fort  Pickens  and  its  vicinity  were  witnesses 
of  stirring  scenes.  We  have  observed  tliat  the  fort  was  saved  from  capture 
early  in  the  year  througli  the  vigilance  and  bravery  of  Lieutenant  Slemmer 
and  Ins  little  garrison,  and  that  it  was  re-enforced.'  The  troops  that  first  went 
totherelief  of  Slemmer  [April  12,  1861]  were  marines  from  the  government  ves- 


'  Barron  was  a  naval  officer  who  had  abandoned  his  flag  and  joined  the  insurgents.  Tlie  cap- 
tives received  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  Tliey  were  talcen  to  New  Yorlc,  and  afterward 
exchanged.  Not  one  of  tlie  soldiers  of  the  attacking  fleet  or  army  was  injured  in  the  fray.  The 
loss  of  the  Confederates  was  twelve  or  fifteen  killed  and  thirty-five  wounded. 

'  This  movement  was  brought  prominently  before  tlie  citizens  of  New  York  by  Rev.  M.  N. 
Taylor,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  at  a  meeting  over  which  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, the  historian,  presided.  Taylor  said  that  "some  4.000  of  the  inhabitants  living  on  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  coast  had,  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  troops,  flocked  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  this  had  cut  them  off"  from  their  scanty  resources  of  traffic  with  the  interior. 
They  were  a  poor  race,"  he  said,  "living  principally  by  fishing  and  gathering  of  yoakum,  an 
evergreen  of  spontaneous  growth,  wliioh  tliey  dried  and  exchanged  for  corn."  The  yoakum  is  a 
plant  which  is  extensively  used  in  that  region  as  a  Biihstitute  for  tea. 

The  appeal  of  Mr.  Taylor  in  behalf  of  these  people  was  nobly  responded  to  by  generous  gifts 
of  money,  food,  and  clotliing. 

'  See  note  6,  page  559. 
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sels  Sabine  and  St.  Louis,  lying  off  tlie  fort,  and  artillerymen  under  Captain 
Voo-des,  from  the  Brooklyn.^  They  were  there  just  in  time  to  co-operate  with 
a  loyal  man  at  the  Navy  Yard  in  saving  the  fort  from  capture.'  The  garrison 
was  again  re-enforced,  a  few  days  later,  by  several  hundred  troops  under  Colo- 
nel Harvey  Brown,  who  took  the  command,  and  Slemmer  was  furloughed  for 
rest.  Still  later,  while  Bragg  was  gathering  a  large  force  in  the  vicinity,  more 
troops  were  sent  to  defend  the  post.  These  were  the  New  York  Sixth  regi- 
ment (Zouaves),  Colonel  William  Wilson,  who  were  encamped  [.Tune]  on 
Santa  Rosa  Island,  on  which  Fort  Pickens  stands.  Early  in  October  the  Con- 
federates on  the  main  attempted  to  surprise  and  capture  them.  It  was  done 
in  the  dark,  with  the  cry  of  "Death  to  Wilson!    No  quarter  !'"     The  assailed 


rORT  PICKENS. 


Zouaves  fought  desperately  in  the  gloom,  and  with  the  aid  of  help  from  the 
fort,  under  Majors  Yogdes  and  Arnold,  the  invaders,  after  burning  Wilson's 
camp,  were  driven  to  their  boats  with  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
including  some  who  were  drowned.  The  Nationals  lost  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  sixty-four  men. 


'  Lieutenant  "Worden,  of  the  Navy,  was  sent  by  the  government  overland  with  a  message  to 
the  commander  of  the  fleet  off  Pensaeola,  directing  tlie  re-enforcement  of  Pickens.  On  lii.s 
return  he  was  treacherously  used  by  Bragg,  and  suffered  a  long  captivity,  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
ia  the  jail  at  Montgomery. 

^  Tiiis  was  Ricliard  Wilcox.  The  Confederates  were  in  possession  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  War- 
rington, opposite  Fort  Pickens,  where  Wilcox,  unsuspected  of  loyalty,  was  employed  as  a  watch- 
man. He  discovered  that  one  of  Slemraer's  sergeants  was  in  complicity  with  the  Confederate 
commauder  in  a  plan  for  capturing  tlie  fort.  Wilcox  found  means  to  apprise  Slemmer  of  the 
fact.     Il  was  to  have  been  executed  on  the  night  after  Wordeu's  arrival. 

'  It  was  the  general  impression  that  Wilson's  Zouaves  were  composed  of  New  York  "  roughs," 
and  the  Southern  people  were  taught  to  believe  that  they  were  sent  for  tlie  purposes  of  plunder 
and  rapine. 
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Fort  Pickens  had  been  silent  since  the  spring-time.  Late  in  November  its 
utterances  were  heard  for  miles  along  the  Gulf  coast,  mingled  with  the  thun- 
der of  cannon  on  war-vessels,  co-operating  in  an  attack  upon  the  forts  and 
batteries  of  the  Confederates  on  the  Florida  main,  then  manned  by  about  seven 
thousand  troops  under  Uragg.  The  fort,  and  the  steamers  Niagara  and  Rich- 
mond, opened  on  the  Confederate  works  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber. In  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours,  the  heavy  guns  of  the  foe  were 
silenced,  and  most  of  the  Navy  Yard,  and  the  villages  of  Wolcott  and  War- 
rington, adjoining,  were  laid  in  ashes  by  shells  from  the  fort.  After  that  there 
Avas  quiet  in  Pensacola  Bay  until  the  first  of  January  [1862],  when  another 
artillery  duel  occurred,  lasting  about  twelve  hours,  but  with  little  effect. 

Farther  westward  along  the  Gulf  coast  little  sparks  of  war  were  seen  at 
this  time.  The  most  notable  of  these  was  occasioned  by  a  collision  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  [October  12],  between  the  National  blockading 
squadron,  at  the  Soutiiwest  Pass,  and  a  flotilla  under  Cajjtain  Hollins,  of  Grey- 
town  notoriety. '  By  a  telegraphic  dispatch  to  the  "  government "  at  Richmond, 
that  startled  the  whole  countiy,  Hollins  claimed  a  great  victory,  when  the  fact 
was  that  the  only  damage  he  had  inflicted  on  his  foe  was  slight  bruises  on  a 
coal-barge,  while  he  was  driven  up  the  river  to  Fort  Jackson  in  great  terror, 
because  of  the  danger  of  his  beinsr  cauffht  and  hanged  as  a  traitor.''     He  was 

C  Off  o 

in  command  of  a  ram'  called  Manassas,  which  promised  to  be  formidable  in 

competent  hands,  and  this  fact  hastened 
preparations  for  sending  an  expedition 
to  the  Lower  Mississippi. 

There  was  anotlier  land  and  naval 
armament  in  Hampton  Roads  in  October, 
more  formidable  and  imposing  than  the 
one  seen  there  in  August.''  There  were 
fifty  war-vessels  and  transports,  and  on 
the  latter  were  15,000  troops,  under 
( Jeneral  T.  W.  Sherman.  The  fleet  was 
commanded  by  Commodore  S.  F.  Du- 
pont,  and  all  went  to  sea  on  a  beautiful 
autumnal  day  (October  29,  1861),  the 
flag-ship  Wabash  leading.  Their  des- 
tination was  unknown  to  all  but  the 
chief  commander,  but  each  ship  carried 
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'   See  note  3.  ]>ai:ro  ."j22. 

'  Tlie  follovvinsr  i.s  a  copy  of  the  dispatch,  dated  at  Fort  Jackson,  below  New  Orleans,  Octo- 
ber 12,  1861: — "La.st  night  I  attacked  the  blockaders  with  my  little  fleet.  I  succeeded,  after  a 
very  short  Dtnifcgle,  in  driving  tliera  all  aground  on  tlie  Soutiiwest  Pass  bar.  except  the  Preble, 
which  I  flunk.  I  captured  a  prize  from  them,  and  after  they  were  fast  in  sand,  I  peppered  them 
well.  There  were  no  casualties  on  our  side.  It  was  a  complete  success. — Hollins."  This  dis- 
patch and  the  facts  caused  the  silly  Hollins  to  be   "peppered  "  well  with  ridicule. 

'  A  "  ram  "  was  an  iron-clad  vessel  with  a  long,  strong,  sharp-pointed  iron  beak  extending 
from  its  bow,  by  which,  when  the  vessel,  impelled  by  steam,  was  in  full  motion,  anotlier  might  be 
pushed,  penetrated,  and  sunk.     These  were  very  formidable  weapons  of  war  on  the  rivers. 

'  See  page  579. 
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sealed  orders,  to  be  opened  in  tlie  event  of  a  dispersion.  Tliat  contingency 
occurred.  The  expedition  ha<I  just  passed  Cape  Hatteras,  when  a  terrilile  storm 
arose,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  November  only  one  of  the  other  ves- 
sels might  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  the  flag-ship.'  The  sealed  orders  were 
opened.  These  directed  a  general  rendezvous  oif  Port  Royal  entrance,  on 
the  coast  of  South  Carolin.a,  and  there  all  of  the  vessels,  excepting  four  trans- 
ports, were  gathered  around  their  leader  by  the  evening  of  the  4th.  The  four 
transports  had  been  lost,  but  no  life  was  sacrificed,  in  the  great  storm. 

Port  Royal  entrance  is  between  Hilton  Head  and  Phillij)'s  Island,  and  on 
each  was  a  fort  that  commanded  the  chainiel.  In  Port  Royal  Sound  was  a 
small  flotilla  under  Commodore  Tattnall,  and  this,  witii  the  land  troops  who 
garrisoned  the  forts,  comprised  the  obstacles  to  the  entrance  of  the  expedition. 
These  were  soon  removed.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  [Nov.  1801]  every  thing 
was  in  readiness.  Dupont's  war-vessels  moved  in,  and,  making  an  elliptical 
course,  poured  upon  the  forts'  a  storm  of  shell  that  soon  silenced  them.  Tatt- 
nall's little  fleet  fled  to  the  shelter  of  narrower  waters  ;  the  land  troops  under 
Generals  Wright  and  Stevens  went  on  shore  and  took  possession,  and  the  Con- 
federates abandoned  the  region  and  hastened  to  the  main.  The  National  forces 
took  possession  of  Beaufort  and  the  surrounding  islands  which  the  white  peo- 
ple had  abandoned,^  and  the  last  eftbrt  of  the  Confederates  to  defend  them  was 
at  Port  Royal  Feriy,  where,  after  a  sevei'e  engagement  [January  1,  18621 
they  were  defeated  and  dispersed.  Du- 
]iont,  meanwhile,  had  taken  possession  of 
Tybee  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savan- 
nah River,  without  opposition ;  and  at 
the  close  of  1861  the  National  authority 
was  supreme  over  the  coast  islands,  from 
Wassaw  Sound  to  the  North  Edisto 
River,  well  up  toward  Charleston.  At 
about  the  same  time  an  inefiectual 
attempt  was  made  to  temporarily  close 
the  harbor  of  Charleston,  as  a  part  of  the 
method  of  blockade,  by  sinking  vessels 
laden  with  stones  in  its  channels  of  ap- 
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Tins  storm  gave  great  liope  of  disaster  to  the  National  cause,  among  llie  Confederates,  to 
whom  the  departure  of  the  expedition  was  known.  They  declared  that  the  elements  were  assist, 
ing  them.  "The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera,"  said  a  jubilant  Richmond  journal, 
tmd  added,  '■  So  tiie  winds  of  lieaven  fight  for  the  good  cause  of  Southern  Independence.  Let 
the  Deborahs  of  the  Sontli  sing  a  song  of  deliverance." 

"  Tlie  work  on  Hilton  Head  wag  named  Fort  Walker,  in  honor  of  the  Confederate  "  Secretary 
of  War;''  and  that  on  Bay  Point  of  Phillip's  Island,  Fort  Beauregard,  in  honor  of  an  iusurgeiit 
leader. 

Tiie  negroes,  generally,  remained,  excepting  those  whose  masters  liad  compelled  them  to 
accompany  them  in  their  flight.  Those  who  remained  were  soon  organized  into  industrial  com- 
munities, and  a  large  quantity  of  the  valuable  "Sea-Islaud  Cotton,"  which  the  owners  had  not 
burnt  on  leaving,  was  secured.  The  faith  of  the  slaves  in  the  National  government,  and  their 
belief  that  the  invaders  were  their  friends,  and  were  to  be  their  deliverers  from  bondage,  were 
here  first  exhibited  in  a  remarkable  degree.  They  had  been  assured  that  the  "  Yankees,"  as  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Free-labor  States  were  called,  were  coming  to  steal  them  and  sell  them  into 
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proaeli.'  While  tlie  "stone  fleet,"  as  these  vessels  were  called,  was  a))))roach- 
ing,  a  fearful  conflagration  laid  a  large  portion  of  the  city  of  Charleston  in 
nuns. 

Let  lis  now  turn  from  the  sea-coast,  and  observe  the  current  of  events  at 
and  near  the  National  capital. 

The  new  organization  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  as  we  have  observed," 
was  perfected  at  the  middle  of  October.  The  Confederates,  under  Johnston, 
were  yet  lying  in  comparative  inactivity  near  the  field  of  their  victoiy  at 
Bull's  Run,  in  July,^  with  the  head-quarters  of  their  leader  at  Centreville. 
Because  of  a  lack  of  cavalry  and  adequate  subsistence,  Johnston  had  been 
compelled  to  lie  idle,  and  see  the  army  of  his  opponent  grow  immensely  in  the 
space  of  a  few  weeks.  He  knew  it  would  be  simple  rashness  to  do  as  the  shal- 
low Beauregard  desired,  and  attack  the  intrenched  Nationals  at  Washington  ; 
and  because  of  the  interference  of  Davis,  as  Confederate  experts  say,  he  had 
not  the  means  for  executing  his  favorite  scheme  of  crossing  the  Potomac  into 
JMaiyland,  and  taking  the  National  capital  in  reverse.  So  for  several  months 
these  principal  armies  of  the  combatants  lay  within  thirty  miles  of  each  other, 
without  coming  into  a  general  collision.  The  people  on  both  sides  became 
impatient  of  delay.  In  the  hearts  of  the  loyalists  still  burned  the  desire  which 
had  given  to  their  lips  the  ciy  of  "  On  to  Richmond !"  but  the  memory  of  the 
disasters  at  Bull's  Run^  made  them  circumspect  and  quiet.  From  time  to  time 
they  were  cheered  by  rumors  and  movements  which  promised  an  immediate 
advance.  There  were  grand  reviews,  active  drills,  and  sometimes  skirmishes 
with  the  Confederates,  whoso  audacity  became  amazing  as  the  autumn 
advanced  and  the  Nationals  remained  quiet.  Their  pickets  approached  within 
cannon-shot  of  Washington  City,  and  for  weeks  they  held  Munson's  Hill, 
where  their  flag  might  be  seen  from  the  dome  of  the  Capitol. 

We  have  observed'  that  the  Confederate  batteries  blockaded  the  Potomac. 
So  early  as  June  [1861]  the  Navy  Department  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
military  authorities  to  the  possibility  and  danger  of  such  an  event,  but  noth- 
ing was  done  to  prevent  it  until  the  close  of  September,  when  Confederate  bat- 
teries were  planted  along  the  Virginia  shore  of  the  stream.  Prej)arations 
were  then  made  by  McClellan  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  gun-boats  on  the 
Potomac  in  removing  these  perilous  obstructions,  but  his  delays,  and  his  failure 
to  co-operate  with  the  naval  force  at  the  proper  moment,  paralyzed  all  ettbrts, 
and  that  blockade,  so  disgraceful  to  the  government,  and  especially  to  the 
great  army  near  the  capital,  was  continued  until  the  Confederates  vohuitarily 
evacuated  their  position  in  front  of  Washington,  in  March  following. 

worse  bondage  in  Cnba;  and  horrible  tales  wore  told  to  them  of  tlie  "Nortlierners,"  wlio  wera 
described  as  monsters  intent  upon  killing  them  and  bnrving  tliem  in  tlie  sand.  But  tliat  simpie 
people  did  not  believe  a  word  of  these  tales.  They  universally  believed  that  the  Lord  liad  sent 
the  "  Yankees ''  to  take  them  out  of  bondage  ;  and  when  our  ships  appeared,  they  were  seen 
with  little  bundles  of  clothing  on  the  shores,  dcsirmg  to  go  on  board. 

'  The  "stone  fleet"  was  composed  of  twenty-five  old  vessels,  chiefly  whalers,  which  sailed 
from  New  England  heavily  laden  with  granite.  Tliese  were  sunken  m  the  four  channels,  but 
were  soon  removed  by  the  currents  or  lost  in  quicksands,  for  their  presence  was  scarcely  percep. 
tlble  after  a  few  days. 

"  Page  571.  '  Page  569.  *  Page  570.  '  Pago  5Go. 
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The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  judiciously  j)Oste(l  foroftcnsivo  or  defensive 
measures  from  Budd's  Ferry,  on  the  Lower  Potomac,  to  Poolesville,  near  the 
Upper  Potomac.  As  it  increased  in  numbers,  it  needed  more  space  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side  of  the  river  than  the  narrow  strip  between  the  Potomac  and  tlie 
Confederate  outposts.  Measures  were  accordingly  taken  for  pushing  back  the 
foe,  and  these  resulted  in  skirmishes.  One  occurred  near  Lewinsvillo  [Sept.  12, 
1861]  between  the  National  troops,  under  General  W.  F.  Smith,  and  Confede- 
rates, under  Colonel  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  afterward  the  famous  cavalry  leader,  in 
which  the  Nationals  were  victors.  A  little  later  [Septeml)er  15]  some  Confed- 
erates crossed  the  Potomac  and  attacked  troojjs  under  Colonel  J.  W.  Geary, 
not  far  from  Darnestown,  in  Maryland,  and  were  repulsed.  Emboldened  by 
successes,  the  Nationals  advanced,  and  at  the  middle  of  October  they  per- 
manently occupied  a  line  from  Fairfa.v  Court  House  well  up  toward  Lees- 
burg.  The  Confederates  retired  from  Munson's  Hill  [Sept.  28]  and  other 
advanced  posts,'  and  fell  back  to  Centreville  without  firing  a  shot. 

Early  in  October  some  National  troops  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Ilaiper's 
Ferry,''  to  seize  some  wheat  at  mills  near  there  belonging  to  the  Confederates. 
Menaced  by  approaching  foes,  they  called  for  help.  Colonel  Geary  led  six  hun- 
dred men  to  their  aid,  and  on  the  hills  back  of  the  village  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
he  had  a  severe  contest  [Oct.  16,  1861]  with  a  superior  force  on  his  front  and 
the  heights  near.  He  finally  repulsed  his  foe,  and  the  whole  invading  force 
recrossed  the  river  mto  Maryland.  This  movement  was  speedily  followed  by 
a  more  important  one.  For  some  time  the  left  wing  of  the  Confederate  army 
under  General  Evans  had  been  lying  at  Leesburg,  confronted  by  a  considera- 
ble National  force  imder  General  Charles  P.  Stone,  encamped  between  Conrad's 
and  Edward's  ferries,  on  the  Upper  Potomac.  On  being  informed  (errone- 
ously) that  the  Confederates  had  left  the  vicinity  of  Leesburg,  McClellan 
ordered  General  McCall  to  make  a  reconnoissance  from  Drainsville  in  that 
direction,  and  telegraphed  to  Stone  to  aid  the  movement  by  a  feint  indicative 
of  an  intention  to  cross  with  his  whole  force.  This  was  done  at  both  ferries, 
and  a  part  of  a  Massachusetts  regiment,  under  Colonel  Devens,  was  ordered  to 
Harrison's  Island,  in  the  Potomac,  abreast  of  Ball's  Bluff.  A  reserve  of  three 
thousand  men,  under  Colonel  E.  D.  Baker,  a  member  of  the  National  Senate, 
acting  as  brigadier,  was  held  in  readiness  to  cross  promptly,  if  necessary. 

Misinformed  concerning  the  position  of  the  Confederates,  and  supposing 
McCall  to  be  near  to  assist,  if  necessary.  Stone  ordered  some  Massachusetts 
troops,  under  Colonels  Devens  and  Lee,  to  cross  to  the  Virginia  main  from  Har- 
rison's Island.  They  found  no  foe  between  Ball's  Bluff  and  Leesburg.  But 
Evans  was  near  in  strong  force,  watching  them,  and  at  little  past  noon  [Oct. 


'  For  several  weeks  the  Confederate  works  on  Munson's  Hill  had  been  looked  upon  with  much 
respect,  because  of  their  apparently  formidable  character.  Tliey  were  really  slight  earth- 
structures,  inclosing,  by  an  irregular  lino  around  the  brow  of  the  liill,  about  four  acres  of  ground, 
and  the  principal  armaraeut,  which  had  inspired  the  greatest  awe,  consisted  of  one  stove-pipe  and 
two  logs,  the  latter  with  a  black  disc  painted  on  the  middle  of  the  sawed  end  of  each,  giving  them 
the  appearance,  at  a  short  distance,  of  the  muzzles  of  100-pounder  Parrott  guns  I  These  "Quaker 
guns,"  like  similar  ones  at  Manassas,  had  for  six  weeks  defied  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

"  Page  557. 
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21,  1861]  lie  assailed  the  invading  troops,  who  had  fallen  back  to  the  vieinity 
of  Ball's  Bliitf.  Baker  had  already  been  sent  with  reserves  to  Harrison's 
Island,  clothed  with  discretionary  power  to  w'ithdraw  the  other  troo]is,  or 
re-enforce  them.  Supposing  tlie  force  under  INIcCall  and  others  to  be  neai-,  he 
concluded  to  go  forward.  On  reaching  the  field,  he  took  the  chief  command 
by  virtue  of  his  rank,  and  was  soon  afterward  instantly  killed.'  His  troops, 
unsupported,'  were  overwhelmed  by  a  superior  force,  and  pushed  back  in  great 
disorder  toward  the  bluff.  They  were  driven  down  the  declivity  at  twilight, 
where,  unable  to  cross  the  swollen  flood  for  want  of  transportation,  they  fought 
desperately  a  sliort  time,  when  they  were  overpowered,  and  a  large  number 
were  made  prisoners.  Many  jierished  in  trying  to  escape.'  The  entire 
National  loss  was  full  a  thousand  men,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon.  It  was  a 
disaster  inexplicable  to  the  public  mind.  An  explanation  was  loudly  called 
for,  but  the  General-in-Chief  declared  that  an  inquiry  "  at  that  time  would  be 
injurious  to  the  public  service."  It  was  stifled,  and  General  Stone,  whom 
McClellan  at  the  time  acquitted  of  all  blame,''  was  afterward  made  a  victim  to 
appease  the  popjular  indignation.' 


'  Eye-witness  said  tliat  a  tall,  red-haired  man  suddenly  emerged  from  tlje  smoke,  and  when 
within  five  feet  of  Baker  discliarged  into  his  body  the  contents  of  a  self-cocking  revolving  pistol, 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  bnllet  pierced  his  skuU  just  behind  his  ear.  His  death  produced  a 
profound  sensation,  and  public  honors  were  paid  to  his  memory  afterward.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  men  in  tlie  National  Senate. 

"  McClellan  had  ordered  McCall,  the  previous  evening,  to  fall  back  to  Drainsville.  He  neg- 
lected to  inform  Stone  of  this  order.  Had  he  done  so.  Baker  would  have  recalled  the  troops  on 
the  Virginia  side,  and  the  disaster  at  Ball's  Bluft'  would  liave  been  ])revented. 

°  Only  one  large  flat-boat  was  there,  ami  that,  with  an  overload  of  wounded  and  others,  at 
the  beginning  of  its  first  voyage,  was  riddled  by  bullets  and  sunk.  The  smaller  vessels  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  gloom,  and  there  was  no  means  of  escape  for  the  Unionists  but  by  swimming. 
Some,  attempting  this,  were  shot  in  the  water,  others  were  drowned,  and  a  few  escaped. 

'  On  the  evening  of  October  22,  18G1,  McClellan,  who  had  gone  to  the  head-C|uarters  of 
Stone,  telegraphed  to  the  President,  saying,  "I  have  investigated  this  matter,  and  General  Stone 
is  without  Ijlame." 

'  A  hundred  days  after  the  battle,  when  General  Stone,  in  command  of  about  12,000  men, 
was  preparing  to  strike  the  Confederates  under  D.  H.  Hill,  lying  opposite  his  camp,  he  was 

arrested  at  midnight  in  Wash- 
ington City,  by  order  of  General 
McClellan,  who  directed  him  to 
be  conveyed  immediately  to 
Fort  Lafayette,  near  New  York, 
tlien  u.sed  as  a  jirison  for  persons 
charged  with  treasonable  acts. 
There  he  was  kept  in  close 
confinement  fifty-four  days, 
when  he  was  transferred  to 
Fort  Hamilton,  near.  He  was 
released  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1862,  but  for  nearly  a  year 
afterward  he  was  denied  em- 
ployment in  the  field.  General 
Stone  was  never  informed  why 
he  was  arrested,  and  no  charge 
of  misconduct  of  any  kind  was 
ever  officially  made  against  him. 
He  appears  to  have  been  made  a  scape-goat  for  the  sins  of  his  superiors.  Without  any  apparent 
cause,  tl'.at  faithful  officer  and  zealous  friend  of  the  country  was  made  to  suffer,  unjustly,  the  cruel 
suspicion  of  being  a  traitor  For  a  full  vindication  of  his  loyalty,  made  upon  evidence,  see  Los- 
sing's  Ptctona/ iKstorj/ o/ Wie  Civil  War,  ii.  146. 
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For  the  space  of  nearly  two  months  after  the  disaster  at  Ball's  Bluff,  the 
public  ear  was  daily  teased  with  the  unsatisfactory  report :  "  All  is  quiet  on 
the  Potomac  !"  The  roads  leading  toward  the  Confederate  camps  near  Bull's 
Run  were  never  in  better  condition.  The  entire  autumn  had  been  a  magnifi- 
cent one  in  Virginia.  Regiment  after  regiment  was  rapidly  swelling  the 
ranks  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  niimber  of  two  hundred  thousaml 
men,  thoroughly  equipped  and  fairly  disciplined,  while  at  no  time  did  any 
reliable  report  make  the  number  of  the  Confederate  army  over  sixty  thousand. 
Plain  people  wondered  why  so  few,  whom  politicians  called  "ragamuffins"  and 
a  "mob,"  could  so  tightly  hold  the  National  capital  in  a  state  of  siege,  while 
so  large  a  number  of  "  the  bravest  and  best  men  of  the  North  "  were  in  and 
around  it.  But  what  did  plain  people  know  about  war?  Therefore  it  was 
that  when,  late  in  December,  the  "  quiet  on  the  Potomac "  was  slightly  dis- 
turbed by  General  E.  O.  C.  Ord,  who,  with  his  brigade,  fought  a  smaller 
number  of  Confederate  foragers  [Dec.  20,  1861],  under  J.  E.  B.  Stewart,  near 
Drainsville,  and  wliipped  them  soundly,  after  a  severe  contest,  the  loyal  people 
were  delighted,  for  it  gave  them  assurance  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
ready  to  fight  bravely,  whenever  permitted  to  encounter  the  foe. 

While  the  friends  of  the  government  were  anxiously  waiting  for  the  almost 
daily  promised  movement  of  the  Grand  Army  toward  Richmond  as  the  year 
[1861]  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  hearts  were  growing  sick  with  hope 
deferred,  two  events,  each  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  war,  were  in 
progress :  one  directly  affecting  the  issue,  .and  the  other  affecting  it  incidentally, 
but  powerfully.  One  was  an  exjjedition  that  made  a  permanent  lodgment  of 
the  National  power  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  other  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the  government.  Let  us  first 
consider  the  last-mentioned  event. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  disunionists,  at  an  early  period  of  their 
operations,  sent  commissioners  to  Europe  to  seek  recognition  and  aid  from 
foreign  governments.'  Their  employers  soon  perceived  the  incompetency  of 
these  men  to  serve  their  bad  cause  acceptably,  and  they  commissioned  James 
!M.  Mason'  and  John  Slidell,^  two  of  their  ablest  and  most  unscrupulous  com- 
peers, full  "  embassadors,"  the  former  accredited  to  the  British  government 
and  the  latter  to  the  French  government.  These  "  embassadors,"  each  accom- 
]>anied  by  a  secretary,  left  Charleston  in  a  blockade-runnei-  on  a  stormy  night 
[October  12,  1861]  and  proceeded  to  Cuba,  where  they  took  passage  in  the 
English  steamer  Trent  for  St.  Thomas,  intending  to  go  from  there  in  the 
regular  packet  to  England.  Off  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba  the  Trent  was 
intercepted  [November  8]  by  the  National  war-steamer  San  Jacinto,  Captain 
Charles  Wilkes,^  who  took  from  the  British  vessel  the  two  "  embassadors " 
and  their  secretaries,  and  conveyed  them  in  the  San  Jacinto  to  Boston  harbor, 
where  they  were  jjlaced  in  Fort  Warren,  then  used,  like  Fort  Lafayette,'  as 
a  prison  for  political  offenders. 

•  Page  559.  "  Page  522.  "  Page  335. 

'  The  commandor  of  the  South  Sea  Exploring  Expedition,  mentioned  on  page  476. 
'  Page  586. 
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CHARLES   WILKES. 


Tlie  act  of  Captain  Wilkes  was  applauded  by  all  loyal  men,  and  was 
justified  and  commended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  assured   him 

that  it  had  the  "  emphatic  approval  of 
the  Department."  It  was  in  strict  con- 
formity to  the  British  interpretation, 
theoretically  and  practically,  of  inter- 
national law,  but  it  was  in  violation  of 
often  uttered  American  jjrineiples  in  rela 
tion  to  the  rights  of  neutrals — princi« 
pies  for  the  maintenance  of  which  the 
United  States  declared  war  against 
Great  Britain  in  1812.'  With  great 
inconsistency,  the  British  government 
regarded  it  as  a  national  insult,  and, 
before  any  communication  could  be 
had  with  our  government,  made  exten- 
sive preparations  for  war,  with  the 
same  unseemly  haste  which  characterized  it  in  23rocuring  the  Queen's 
proclamation  of  neutrality.'  A  peremptory  demand  was  made  for  tiio 
delivery  of  Mason  and  Slidcll,  and,  when  the  matter  became  a  sivbject  for 
calm  discussion,  that  domaml  was  complied  with,  not  because  it  was  made 
in  a  truculent  spirit,  but  because  fidelity  to  American  principles  required 
it.^  The  "embassadors"' were  delivered  [January  1,  18G2]  on  board  tlie 
British  gun-boat  Jii/iuldo,  in  which  they  were  conveyed  to  St.  Tliomas,  where 

'  Page  409. 

'  Fage  561.  The  British  press  and  Britisli  speakers  iu 
the  interest  of  the  goveruiuent,  led  by  the  London  Tunes, 
indulged  in  the  coarsest  abuse  of  the  government  and 
loyal  people  of  the  United  States.  So  urgent  seemed  the 
necessity  for  preparations  for  war,  that  on  Sunday,  the 
day  after  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  "Trent  outrage," 
as  it  was  called,  reached  England,  men  were  engaged  in 
the  Tower  of  London  in  packing  2,500  muskets  to  be  sent 
to  Canada.  Orders  were  issued  for  a  largo  increase  in  the 
naval  squadrons  on  the  North  American  and  "V^'est  India 
stations,  and  the  great  steam-packet  Persia  was  taken  from 
the  mail  service  to  be  employed  in  carrying  troops  to 
Canada.  American  securities  were  depressed,  and  fortunes 
were  thereby  made  by  wise  persons,  under  the  shadow  of 
high  places,  who  purchased  and  held  them  for  a  rise.  The 
whole  warlike  movement  was  made  to  appear  still  more 
ridiculous,  when  oiu'  Secretary  of  State  (William  H.  Seward), 
with  inimitable  irony,  ofl'cred  [January  12,  lSfi2]  the  use 
of  the  railway  that  extends  through  the  United  States  ter- 
ritory from  Portland,  Maine,  into  Canada,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  Britisli  troops  to  be  sent  to  fight  us,  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  that  winter  season  being  frozen,  and  therefore 
useless  as  a  channel  for  British  transports. 

^  Tlie  calm  thoughtfulni.'ss  of  President  Lincoln,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  of  passion  that  pre- 
vailed on  the  reception  of  tlie  news  of  the  capture  of  Mason  and  Slidcll,  was  a  salutary 
power.  To  the  writer,  wdio  liad  an  interview  with  him  a  few  hours  after  the  news  reached 
"Washington,  he  said:  "I  fear  the  traitors  will  prove  to  be  while  elephants.  AVe  must  stick  to 
American  principles  concerning  the  rights  of  neutrals.  We  fought  Great  Britain  for  insisting,  by 
theory  and  practice,  on  the  right  to  do  precisely  what  Captain  Wilkes  has  done.  If  Great 
Britain   shall  now  protest  against  the  act,  and  demands  their  release,  we  must  give  them  up, 
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they  embarked  for  Englaml.  They  were  treated  with  marked  contempt  in 
Great  Britain,  and  soon  passed  into  obscurity.'  This  act  of  otir  government 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  Secessionists,  for  they  expected  great  advantages 
to  accrue  to  their  cause  by  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  our  Republic. 
It  silenced  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  Great  Britain  concerning  its  right  of 
search  and  of  impressment,  and  made  its  hasty  and  belligerent  actions  in  the 
premises  appear  like  an  extremely  ridiculous  farce. 


CHAPTER     XVII 


THE     CIVIL     WAR.       [1801—1865.] 

The  public  mind  was  just  becoming  tranquil  after  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  "  Ti-eut  aflair,"  when  its  attention  was  keenly  fixed  on  another  expedi- 
tion to  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  already  alluded  to.  The  laud  and  naval 
armaments  of  which  it  was  composed  were  assembled  in  Hampton  Roads  early 
in  Januarj^,  1862.  It  comprised  over  one  hundred  steam  and  sailing  vessels 
(warriors  and  transports),  and  about  sixteen  thousand  troops,  mostly  recruited 
in  Xew  England.  Of  this  expedition  General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside  was  com. 
mander-in-chief,  and  the  naval  opera- 
tions were  intrusted  to  flag-officer  Louis 
M.  Goldsborough,  then  the  commander 
of  the  Xorth  Atlantic  Xaval  Squadron. 
Burnside's  lieutenants  were  Generals 
Foster,  Reno,  and  Parke,  each  in  com- 
mand of  a  brigade.  The  fleet  was  in 
two  sections,  in  charge  respectively  of 
Commanders  Rowan  and  Hazard.  The 
expedition  went  to  sea  on  the  11th  of 
January  [1862].  Its  destination  had 
been  kept  a  profound  secret. 

This,  like  the  other  expeditions, 
encountered  gales  in  the  vicinity  of 
stormy  Cape  Hatteras.  Pamlico  Sound 
and  Roanoke  Island  was  its  destination,  and  it  was  several  days  before  the 
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apologize  for  the  act  as  a  violation  of  our  doctrines,  and  thus  forever  bind  her  over  to  keep  tl^O 
peace  in  relation  to  neutrals,  and  so  acknowledge  that  she  has  been  wrong  for  at  least  sixty  j-ears  " 
This  was  the  key  to  the  admirable  action  of  our  government  by  the  able  Secretary  of  State. 

'  "  Already."  said  a  leading  Liverpool  journal,  on  their  arrival,  "the  seven  weeks'  heroes  have 
shrunk  to  their  natural  dimensions;"  and  the  London  Times,  speaking  of  the  demand  made  by  the 
government,  and  of  tlieir  release,  spoke  of  them  as  "  worthless  booty,"  and  said,  "  England  would 
have  done  just  as  much  for  two  negroes." 
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vessels,  disijersed  by  the  wind,  had  entered  Hatteras  Inlet.  It  was  February 
before  the  expedition  moved  to  an  attack  upon  Roanoke  Island,  which  the 
Confederates  had  fortified.  They  had  also  obstructed  the  channels  near  it, 
and  within  these  was  a  little  flotilla  of  armed  vessels,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  W.  F.  Lynch,  who  had  abandoned  his  flag.  The  batteries  planted 
at  difierent  points  numbered  about  forty  heavy  guns,  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  Navy  Yard  at  Gosport,'  and  were  manned  by  North  Carolina  troops, 
under  the  chief  command  of  Colonel  H.  M.  Shaw."  LTpon  the  principal  one  of 
these  (Fort  Bartow),  Goldsborough  opened  fire  toward  noon  of  the  6th  of 
February,  and  that  night,  in  the  midst  of  a  cold  storm  of  rain,  about  eleven 
thousand  troops  were  landed.  These  moved  early  the  next  morning  to  attack 
intrenchments  that  stretched  across  the  naiTower  part  of  the  island,  General 
Foster  leading.  The  Confederates  made  a  gallant  defense,  but  were  driven 
before  the  Nationals,  who  outnumbered  them."  One  after  another  of  the  other 
works  yielded,  the  Confederate  flotilla  fled  up  Albemarle  Sound,  and  Roanoke 
Island  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  National  forces."*  This  was  the  sevei-est 
blow  the  Confederates  had  yet  experienced.  It  exposed  the  entire  main  of 
North  Carolina  bordering  on  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sounds  to  the  National 
power,  and  opened  a  door  of  entrance  to  Norfolk  in  the  rear.' 

The  Confederate  flotilla  was  followed  [February  9]  by  Rowan,  and  in  the 
Pasquotank  River,  near  Elizabeth  City,  not  far  from  the  Dismal  Swamp,  it 
and  land  batteries  were  attacked  by  the  National  gun-boats.  The  vessels 
were  abandoned,  the  batteries  were  silenced,  and  Lynch,  with  his  men  and  the 
land  ti'oops,  retired  into  the  interior.  The  National  flag  was  then  planted  on 
one  of  the  shore  batteries,  and  this  was  the  portion  of  the  main  of  North 
Carolina  first  "  re-possessed  "  by  the  government.  The  conquest  was  followed 
by  others  for  securing  the  control  of  the  Sounds  and  the  adjacent  country;  and 
Burnside  and  Goldsborough  jointly  issued  a  proclamation  [February  18,  1861] 
to  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  assui'ing  them  that  the  government  forces  were 
there  as  their  friends  and  not  as  enemies,  and  inviting  them  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  rule  of  the  Secessionists  and  return  to  their  allegiance.  This 
was  met  by  a  savage  counter-proclamation  by  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
and  the  poor,  oppressed  people,  who  longed  for  deliverance,  were  held  firmly 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Confederate  despotism.  Here  we  will  leave  the  National 
forces  in  the  waters  of  North  Carolina,  preparing  for  other  victories  soon,  and 

•  Page  558. 

'  General  Heury  A.  Wise  had  been  the  chief  comm.mder,  but  at  this  time  he  was  on  Nag's 
Head,  a  sand-spit  outside  of  Roanoke  Isiand,  and  reported  ill. 

^  In  this  attack  a  part  of  the  Niuth  New  York  (Hawkins's  Zouaves),  led  by  Major  E.  A.  Kim- 
ball, made  a  gallant  charge  across  a  narrow  causeway  and  drove  the  garrison  from  the  redoubt. 
These,  and  portions  of  the  Fifty-first  New  York  and  Twenty-iirst  Massachusetts,  entered  the 
works  at  about  tlie  same  time,  and  the  colors  of  the  Fifty-lirst  were  first  planted  on  the  battery. 

'  The  National  loss  incurred  in  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island  was  about  50  killed  and  222 
wounded.  That  of  the  Confederates  was  143  killod,  wounded,  and  missing.  The  spoils  of  vic- 
tory were  forty-two  heavy  gims,  three  being  100-pounders. 

'  The  disaster  spread  consternation  throughout  the  Confederacy.  Davis,  in  a  communication 
to  his  "congress,"  casts  reflections  upon  the  Confederate  troops  engaged  in  the  fight,  but  a  com- 
mittee of  that  body  charged  the  loss  of  the  island  to  the  remissness  of  Benjamin,  the  "Secretary 
of  War." 
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observe  the  course  of  luilitary  events  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  There 
we  left  Fi'eniont's  dispirited  army  inarching  toward  St.  Louis,'  Southern  and 
Western  Kentucky  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,'^  and  all  Tennessee  under 
the  heel  of  their  military  power. 

Late  in  1861,  the  Department  of  Missouri  was  enlarged,' and  General  H. 
W.  Halleek,  who  had  been  called  from  California,  was  placed  in  command  of 
it,  and  General  Hunter  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of 
Kansas.''  General  Don  Carlos  Buell  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Department  of 
the  Ohio,'  and  the  Department  of  Xew  Jlexico  was  intrusted  to  Colonel  E.  R.  S. 
Canby.  Such  were  the  military  divisions  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  at  the  close  of  1861,  when  Halleek,  with  his  head-quarters  at  St. 
Louis,  was  holding  the  secessionists  and  insurgents  in  check  with  a  vigorous 
hand.  General  Pope  was  assigned  to  all  the  Xational  troops  between  the 
Missouri  and  Osage  Rivers,  in  which  region  Price  had  been  gathering  recruits, 
after  Hunter's  retrograde  movement."  Detachments  from  Pope's  army  smote 
these  banded  recruits  here  and  there ;  and  finally,  at  a  bridge  on  the  Black- 
water  Creek,  near  Milford,  Colonel  Jefferson  C.  Davis  fought  and  captured 
about  a  thousand  insurgents,''  and  secured  as  spoils  nearly  as  many  horses  and 
mules,  and  a  large  quantity  of  munitions  of  war.  By  vigorous  movements. 
Pope  swept  over  the  State  west  of  Sedalia,  toward  Kansas,  far  enough  to  foil 
the  attempt  of  organized  recruits  to  join  Price,  and  to  compel  that  leader  to 
withdraw,  in  search  of  subsistence  and  safety,  to  the  borders  of  Arkansas. 

Late  in  December,  Price,  encouraged  by  promises  of  re-enforcements  from 
Arkansas,  concentrated  about  twelve 
thousand  men  at  Springfield.  Against 
these  a  strong  force  under  General  S.  R. 
Curtis,  assisted  by  Generals  Asboth, 
Sigel,  Davis,  and  Prentiss,  moved  in 
three  columns  early  in  February.  Price 
fled  with  his  army  on  the  night  of  the 
r2th  and  13th  of  that  month,  and  did 
not  halt  until  he  reached  a  good  position 
at  Cross  Hollows,  in  Northern  Arkansas. 
He  was  driven  a  little  farther  south  by 
the  advance  of  the  pursuing  Curtis,  and 
from  near  Pea  Ridge,  in  Arkansas,  he 
reported  to  Governor  Jackson  that  he 
was  "  confident  of  the  future."     With  s.  r.  cubtis. 


'  Page  576.  '  Pages  575  and  577, 

'  It  now  included  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  "Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Arkansas,  and  that  portion 
of  Kentucky  lying  west  of  the  Cumberland  River. 

*  This  included  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Indian  Territory  west  of  Arkansas,  and  the  Terri- 
tories of  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  Dakota. 

'  This  included  the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  portion  of  Kentucky  lying  eastward  of  the  Cumber- 
land River, 

"  Page  576. 

'   Among  the  captives  was  Colonel  MagofBn,  brother  of  tlie  Governor  of  Kentucky. 
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equal  confidence  of  the  future,  Ilalleck  reported  that  he  had  purged  Mis- 
souri of  armed  insurgents,  and  that  the  flag  of  the  Republic  was  waving  in 
triumph  over  the  soil  of  Arkansas.  Curtis  had  crossed  the  line  on  the  1 8th  of 
February,  his  soldiers  cheering  witli  delight  as  they  saw  the  old  banner  waving 
in  another  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States. 

Curtis  pushed  on  after  Price,  capturing  squads  of  Missouri  recruits,  skir- 
mishing with  the  rear-guard  of  the  fugitives  at  several  jjlaces,  and  finally  driv- 
ing the  whole  Confederate  force  over  the  range  of  hills  known  as  the  Boston 
Mountains.  Then  he  fell  back  to  Sugar  Creek,  not  far  from  Benton ville,  and 
encamped  in  a  strong  position.  Price,  meanwhile,  had  been  joined  by  McCul- 
locli ;  and  early  in  March  Earl  Van  Dorn,  the  Confederate  commander  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Department,  and  one  of  the  most  dashing  and  energetic  ofii- 
cevs  in  that  region,  arrived  at  his  camp  and  took  chief  command.  There,  too, 
he  was  joined  by  the  notorious  Albert  Pike  with  a  band  of  Indians,  trained  by 
him  for  savage  warfiire,'  and  these  forces  combined,  almost  twenty-five  thousand 
strong,  prepared  to  foil  upon  Curtis  and  drive  him  out  of  Arkansas.  The  force 
of  the  latter  did  not  exceed  eleven  thousand  men,  with  forty-nine  pieces  of 
artillery. 

Van  Dorn  advanced  so  cautiously  that  Curtis  was  not  aware  of  his  approach 
until  he  was  very  near  [March  5],  when  the  latter  concentrated  his  forces  near 
Mottsville,  a  short  distance  from  Pea  Ridge,  a  spur  of  the  Ozark  Mountains. 
There,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  March,  Van  Dorn,  who  was  assisted  by 
Generals  Price,  McCnlloch,  Mcintosh,  and  Pike,  having  accomplished  a  flank 
movement,  in  wliich  a  part  of  his  force  had  a  sharp  contest  with  some  troops 
under  Sigel,  proceeded  to  attack  Curtis's  main  body  in  the  rear.  The  latter 
promptly  changed  front  to  meet  him,  and  took  the  initiative  of  battle.  The 
struggle  that  ensued  was  very  severe,  and  resulted  in  the  loss  to  the  Confede- 
rates of  Generals  McCulloch  and  Mcintosh,  who  were  mortally  wounded,  and 
many  brave  soldiers  on  both  sides.  The  battle  was  renewed  the  next  morning, 
when  the  Confederates  were  soon  routed,  and  Van  Dorn's  army  was  so  suddenly 
broken  into  fragments,  and  so  scattered  in  its  flight,  that  Curtis  was  puzzled  to 
know  which  way  to  pursue.  The  victory  for  the  Nationals  was  complete,  but 
the  spoils  were  few.'  Curtis  lield  the  battle-field.  Van  Dorn  retired  behind 
the  mountains,  and  disappeared  on  the  borders  of  the  Indian  country.  At 
length  the  victor,  perceiving  no  formidable  foe  in  that  region,  moved  leisurely 
toward  the  Mississippi  River,  in  the  direction  of  Helena. 

'  Pike  was  a  native  of  Boston,  but  long  a  resident  in  the  Slave-labor  States.  He  was  com- 
missioned by  Governor  Rector  to  organize  the  most  savage  of  the  Indian  tribes  (Choctaws  and 
Cliicliasaws)  on  the  borders  of  Arkansas.  He  raised  two  regiments,  was  commissioned  a  briga- 
dier, and  with  them  he  joined  the  army  of  tlie  Confederates.  He  dressed  himself  in  gaudy  cos- 
tume, and  wore  a  large  plume  on  his  head  to  please  the  Indians;  and  before  tlie  Imttle  at  Pea 
Ridge,  it  is  said,  he  maddened  them  with  liquor,  that  they  might  allow  the  savage  uatnro  of_  their 
race  to  have  unchecked  development.  In  their  fury  they  respected  none  of  the  us.-igos  of  civi 
lized  warfare,  but  scalped  the  helpless  wounded,  and  committed  atrocities  too  horrible  to  men- 
tion. After  the  war  this  man  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  most  conspicuous  rebels,  wlio  waa 
"pardoned  "  (as  relief  from  amenability  to  law  was  called)  without  trial  by  President  .Tohnston. 

"  Curtis  lost  l.'^ra  killed,  woimded,"and  missing.  Van  Dorn  never  reported  his  loss  ofiBcially 
but  estimated  it  at  about  COO.  The  brunt  of  the  strife  fell  upon  the  division  of  Colonel  Carr, 
composed  chiefly  of  Iowa  and  Missouri  troops.     He  lost  701  men. 
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While  these  events  were  occurring  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  Hunter  was 
busily  engaged  in  suppressing  rebellion  on  the  borders  of  Kansas,  and  war  was 
kindling  in  Canby's  Department  of  Texas.'  We  have  seen  how  Twiggs 
betrayed  Ids  army  in  the  latter  State  ;^  now  the  instruments  of  the  disunion- 
ists  attempted  similar  measures  for  attaching  New  Mexico  to  the  Confederacy. 
Colonel  Loring,  a  North  Carolinian,  had  been  sent  there  for  the  purpose,  in 
1860,  by  Floyd,  the  disloyal  Secretary  of  War.'  He  was  made  commander 
of  the  Department  of  New  Mexico,  and  he  employed  Colonel  George  B.  Crit- 
tenden, an  unworthy  son  of  Senator  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,''  to  corrupt  the 
troops  in  that  region.  He  failed,  and  Loring  and  Crittenden  were  compelled 
to  flee  from  the  country  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  the  loyal  soldiery.  The  fugi- 
tive ofticei's  finmd  those  of  a  garrison  on  the  frontiers  of  Texas  ready  to  aid 
them  in  their  treasonable  designs.  By  these  the  troops  were  led  out  from  tlie 
fort  and  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Texas  insurgents,  when  it  was  believed 
New  Mexico  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  Confederate  power.  Otero,  the 
delegate  of  that  Territory  in  Congress,  was  in  practical  complicity  with  the 
Secessionist.s,  and  all  seemed  working  well  for  their  cause,  when  Canby*  arrived 
and  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  loyal  people  gathered  around  him. 
His  regular  troops.  New  Mexican  levies,  and  volunteers,  soon  made  a  respecta- 
ble force,  and  these  were  speedily  called  to  action,  for  Major  H.  H.  Sibley,  a 
Louisianian,  who  liad  abandoned  liis  flag,  invaded  the  Territory  at  the  middle 
of  February  with  2,300  Texans,  most  of  them  rough  "  Rangers,"  when  Canby 
was  at  Fort  Craig,  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Near 
that  post  (at  Valverde),  on  the  21st  of  Febru- 
ary [1862],  Canby  and  Sibley  liad  a  battle. 
The  former,  defeated,  fled  to  Fort  Craig,  but 
the  latter,  alarmed  at  Canby's  developed 
strength,  instead  of  following,  hurried  toward 
Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  the  Territory.  Can- 
by  followed.  Sibley  captured  but  could  not 
hold  Santa  Fe,  and  he  was  soon  driven  over 
the  mountains  into  Texas.  The  area  of  the 
active  rebellion  now  extended  from  Maryland 
to  New  Mexico,  and  was  everywhere  marked 
by  vigor  and  terril)le  malevolence. 

Let  us  now  see  what  was  further  done  to- 
ward the  execution  of  Fremont's  plan  for 
crushing  the  rebellion  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.' 

We  have  observed  how  the  Confederates  obtained  a  foothold  in  Southern 
and  Western  Kentucky.'  Under  the  shadow  of  military  power  there,  a  con- 
vention of  secessionists  was  held  [November  18,  1861],  at  which,  with  ludicrous 
gravity,  a  declaration  of  independence  and  an  ordinance  of  secession  were 
adopted,  a  provisional  government  was  organized,  and  delegates  were  chosen 


TEXAS  HANaEE. 


'  Page  591. 
*  Page  591. 


Note  3,  page  551. 
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Note  1,  page  549. 
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to  the  "Confederate  Congress"'  at  Richmond  [Nov.  20,1861].  Bowling 
Green,  where  Buckuer  had  made  his  liead-quarters,"  and  where  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  an  able  officer,  who  had  abandoned  his  flag,  was  now  in  chief  com- 
mand, was  made  the  capital  of  the  new  State.  Meanwhile  Johnston  was  con- 
centrating troops  there,  and  General  Hardee  was  called  from  Southwestern 
Missouri  to  supersede  Buckner.  The  position  of  Polk,  at  Columbus,''  was 
strengthened.  Zollicoffer''  was  firmly  planted  at  the  important  Pass  of  Cum- 
berland Gap — a  passage-way  between  Kentucky  and  East  Tennessee — and  for- 
tified posts  were  established  between  the  extremes  of  the  army,  the  most 
important  of  which  were  Fort  Douelson,  on  the  Cumberland  River,  and  Fort 
Henry,  on  the  Tennessee  River. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Buell  had  organized  a  large  force  at  LouisviiJe.' 
These  were  thrown  forward  along  the  line  of  railway  toward  Bowling  Green, 
40,000  strong,  imder  General  A.  McD.  McCook,  and  pushed  the  Confederate 
outposts  beyond  the  Green  River.  In  the  mean  time  stirring  events  had 
occurred  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  where,  near  Prestonburg,  on  the  Big  Sandy, 
General  Gai-field  fought  [January  7,  1862]  insurgents  under  Humphrey  Mar- 
shall, and  scattering  them  put  an  end  to  the  military  career  of  the  latter  leadei-. 
Farther  westward  a  severe  battle  was  fought  [January  19],  near  ]\Iill  Spring, 
on  the  Cumberland  River,  between  the  Nationals,  under  General  George  H. 
Thomas,  and  Confederates  led  by  Generals  ZollicoSer  and  Crittenden.'  In  this 
engagement  Thomas  was  victorious.  Zollicoffer  was  killed,'  and  the  Confede- 
rates fled  into  Northeastern  Tennessee  through  a  country  almost  barren  of  sub- 
sistence. The  battle  was  fought  desperately  by  both  parties,  for  victory  was 
specially  desirable  to  both.  It  proved  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  winner, 
and  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  the  loser,  for  it  broke  the  Confederate  line  in 
Kentucky,*  opened  a  door  of  deliverance  for  the  East  Teunesseeans,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a  series  of  successful  operations  by  which,  very  soon  after- 
ward, the  invaders  were  driven  from  both  States.  By  order  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  War  said,  in  a  public  thanksgiving  to  the  oflncers,  "  In  the 
prompt  and  spirited  movements  and  daring  at  Mill  Spring,  the  natiou  will 
realize  its  hopes." 


'  George  W.  Johnson  was  chosen  provisional  governor,  with  a  legislative  council  of  ten,  a 
treasurer,  and  an  auditor.  The  farce  of  representing  Kentuckj'  in  the  Confederate  Congress,  now 
commenced,  was  kept  up  during  the  entire  war.  The  people  had  no  voice  in  their  appointment, 
and  of  suchmembersa  greater  portion  of  the  so-called  "Confederate  Congress"  was  continually 
composed. 

'  Page  576.  '  Page  575.  *  Page  577. 

'  General  Buell  had  under  his  command,  earlj' in  January,  1862,  about  114,000  men,  chiefly 
citizens  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  and  loyalists  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  with  about  126  pieces  of  artillery.  This  force  was  arranged  in  four 
grand  divisions,  commanded  respectively  by  Brigadier-Generals  Alexander  McDowell  McCook. 
Ormsby  M.  Mitchel,  George  H.  Thomas,  and  Thomas  L.  Crittenden,  acting  as  major-generals, 
aided  by  twenty  brigade  commanders.  These  divisions  occupied  an  irregular  line  across  the  State, 
nearly  parallel  to  that  held  by  the  Confederates. 

'  This  was  the  Crittenden  employed  to  corrupt  the  army  in  New  Mexico.     See  page  599. 

'  Thomas  lost  217  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  Confederate  loss  was  349,  of  whcyn  SS 
were  prisoners.  The  spoils  of  victory  for  Thomas  were  considerable,  including  twelve  pieces  of 
artillery,  many  small  arms,  and  more  than  a  thousand  horses  and  mules. 

'  Page  577. 
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It  was  now  determined  to  concentrate  the  forces  of  Ilalleck  and  Buel  in  a 
grand  forward  movement  against  the  main  bodies  and  fortifications  of  the  Con- 
federates. Thomas's  victory  at  Blill 
Spring  had  so  paralyzed  that  line  east- 
ward of  Bowling  Green,  that  it  was 
practically  shortened  at  least  one-half, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  Confederates  and 
their  chief  fortifications  were  between 
Nashville  and  Bowling  Green,  and  the 
Mississippi  River.  During  the  autumn 
and  early  winter  a  naval  armament,  pro- 
jected by  Fremont  for  service  on  that 
river,  had  been  in  preparation  at  St. 
Louis  and  Cairo,  for  co-operation  with 
the  western  armies,  and  at  the  close 
of  January  [1862]  it  consisted  of  twelve 
gun-boats,  carrying  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  heavy  cannon,  and  some  lighter  guns,  the  whole  commanded  by 
flag-officer  A.  H.  Foote,  of  the  National  navy.  Seven  of  these  were  covered 
with  plates  of  iron,  and  were  built  wide,  so  that,  on  the  still  waters  of  the 
rivers,  when  attacking  ibrtifications,  their  guns  might  have  almost  the  steadi- 
ness of  those  in  land  batteries. 

Some  movements  preliminary  to  the  grand  advance  puzzled  the  Confede- 
rates and  perplexed  loyal  spectators.  There  were  reconnoissances  down  both 
sides  of  the  Mississipj)i  River  from  Cairo,  and  Thomas  feigned  a  march  in  force 
into  East  Tennessee.  Meanwhile  an  expedition  against  Forts  Henry  and  Don- 
elson'  had  been  arranged.  Ilalleck's  troops,  destined  for  the  enterprise,  were 
placed  under  the  chief  command  of  General  U.  S.  Grant.  Foote  was  sum- 
moned to  the  Tennessee  River  with  his  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  and  at  dawn  on 
the  3d  of  February,  1862,  he  was  up  that  stream  a  few  miles  below  Fort 
Henry,  and  Grant's  army  was  landing  from  transports  near.  At  noon  on  the 
6th  the  flotilla  opened  its  guns  on  the  fort.  The  army  was  then  in  motion  to 
co-operate,  but  before  it  could  reach  the  scene  of  action  the  jjost  was  in  pos- 
session of  Foote,  by  surrender.  The  Confederate  troops  outside  of  the  fort, 
panic-stricken,  fled  without  firing  a  gun.  The  Commander  (General  Tilghman), 
and  less  than  one  hundred  artillerists,  had  made  a  gallant  defense,  but  were 
compelled  to  yield.  This,  and  Fort  Hieman,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
with  all  their  armament,  became  spoils  of  victory^-^a  victory  most  important 
in  its  immediate  and  more  remote  eSects.  It  not  only  gave  a  formidable  post 
into  the  possession  of  the  Nationals,  but  it  proved  the  efficiency  of  gun-boats 
on  the  narrow  rivers  of  the  West.  The  National  troops  were  now  firmly 
planted  in  the  rear  of  Columbus,  and  there  was  nothing  left  to  obstruct  the 


'  Page  594. 

'  The  National  loss  was  2  killed  and  38  wounded.  Of  the  latter,  29  of  them  were  wounded 
and  scalded  on  board  the  gun-boat  Essex.  Captain  W.  D.  Porter,  whose  boiler  was  exploded  by  a 
shot  that  entered  it.     The  Confederate  loss  was  live  killed  and  ten  wounded. 
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passaire  of  gun-boats  up  tlie  Tennessee  to  the  fertile  regions  of  Northern  Ala- 
l>ama,  and  carrying  tlie  flag  of  tlie  Republic  far  toward  the  heart  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

The  fall  of  Fort  Henry  was  followed  by  immediate  preparations  for  an 
attack  on  Fort  Donelson,  a  formidable  work  among  the  hills  near  the  village 
of  Dover,  the  capital  of  Stewart  Co\inty,  on  the  Cumberland  Kivor.  The  object 
Avas  to  reduce  that  stronghold,  and  then  sweep  over  Tennessee  with  a  large 
force  into  Northern  Alabama.  Foote  had  hurried  back  to  Cairo  to  bring  up 
hia  mortar-boats  for  the  new  enterprise,  and  Grant  was  equally  active  in  pre- 


VIEW   AT   FORT   DONELSON.' 

paring  soldiers  for  the  work.  He  reorganized  his  army  into  three  divisions, 
commanded  respectively  by  Generals  John  A.  McClernand,  C.  F.  Smith,  and 
Lewis  Wallace,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  [February,  1862]  the  divisions 
of  the  first  two,  which  had  moved  from  Fort  Henry  that  morning,  invested 
Fort  Donelson,  which  was  then  in  command  of  ex-Secretary  Floyd,*  assisted 
by  Generals  Pillow'  and  Buckner.''  Early  the  next  morning  picket-skirmishing 
speedily  developed  into  a  general  battle  between  the  investing  troops  and  the 


'  This  is  a  view  sketched  by  the  author  in  May,  1866,  from  the  river-bank  within  tlie  fort 
overlookinpr  the  raouuils  of  tlie  water-batteries  below,  and  down  the  river  to  the  place  where 
Foote's  guu-boats  lav,  here  indicated  by  the  little  steamboat  in  the  distance. 

'  Pages  649  and"574.  '  Page  566.  *  Page  566. 
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ofarrison,'  in  which  the  former  were  beaten  and  fell  back,'  determined  to  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  Foote's  flotilla,  with  which  was  coming  a  portion  of  Wallace's 
division.  Wallace  (who  had  been  left  at  Fort  Henry)  was  summoned  to  Fort 
Donelson  by  Grant,  and  at  noon  the  next  day  he  reported  his  whole  division  as 
on  the  field  and  ready  for  action.  Meanwhile  Foote's  flotilla  had  arrived,  but 
without  the  mortar-boats,  and  during  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  it  fought  the 
water-batteries  and  guns  from  others  bearing  on  the  river  with  great  gallantry, 
until  the  vessels  were  so  much  injured  that  they  were  withdrawn.' 

The  night  of  the  1 4th  was  one  of  anxiety  in  both  camps.  Foott  h&stened 
back  to  Cairo  to  have  damages  repaired  and  to  bring  up  his  mortai'-boats,  and 
Grant  determined  to  wait  for  his  return.  Tlie  Confederates  in  the  fort  hehl  a 
council  of  war,  and  resolved  to  make  a  sortie  the  next  morning  to  rout  or 
destroy  the  investing  army,  or  to  cut  through  it  and  escape  to  the  open  coun- 
try in  the  direction  of  Nashville.  The  troops  selected  for  this  desperate 
measure,  about  ten  thousand  in  number,  were  placed  under  Pillow  and  Buckner. 
Those  led  by  the  former  were  to  strike  McClernand  on  the  right  of  the  Na- 
tional line,  while  Buckner  should  fill  upon  Wallace's  division  in  the  center. 
The  movement  was  attempted.  McClernand,  sore 
pressed,  called  upon  Wallace  for  aid.  It  was 
promptly  given,  and,  after  a  desperate  and  gallant 
fight  by  all,  the  Confederates  were  driven  back  to 
their  trenches.  "I  speak  advisedly,"  wrote  Hill- 
yer.  Grant's  aid-de-camp,  to  Wallace,  the  next 
day,  with  a  pencil  on  a  slip  of  paper,  "  God  bless 
you !  You  did  save  the  day  on  the  right." 
Meanwhile,  Smith  had  been  vigorously  and  suc- 
cessfully striking  the  right  of  the  Confederates, 
and  when  darkness  fell  at  evening  the  National 
troops  were  victorious,  the  vanquished  garrison  ^T  ,^  "^^^^^^^ 

were  imprisoned  within  the  lines,  and  their  leaders 

^  '  .  LEWIS   WALLACE. 

were  busied  with  endeavors  to  solve  the  important 

question.  How  shall  we  escape  ?  In  a  midnight  conference,  when  it  was  found 
that  they  must  surrender,  Floyd  and  Pillow  exhibited  the  greatest  cowardice. 
Only  Buckner  acted  like  a  man.  The  other  two  fled  from  the  fort,*  and  left 
the  latter  to  surrender  it  the  next  morning  [February  16,  1862]. 

'  The  Carcmddet,  Captain  Walke,  of  Foote's  flotiUa,  had  gallantly  contended  with  tlio  water- 
batteries  of  the  Fort. 

^  There  had  been  a  great  change  in  the  weather,  and  the  troops,  not  prepared  for  it,  suffered 
terriVily  from  intense  cold,  and  a  lack  of  clothing  and  tents.  A  little  snow  had  fallen,  and  insuf- 
ficient food  and  shelter  made  their  sufferings  most  severe. 

'  Never  was  a  little  squadron  exposed  to  a  more  severe  fire.  Twenty  heavy  guns  were 
trained  upon  it,  those  from  the  hillsides,  on  which  the  mam  works  of  the  fort  lay,  hurling  plung- 
ing shot  with  awful  precision  and  effect,  when  only  twelve  guns  could  reply.  The  four  armored 
vessels  in  the  fight  (St.  Louis,  the  flag-ship,  Carondelet,  Pitlshurg,  and  Louisville)  received  in  the 
aggregate  no  less  than  141  wounds  from  the  Confederate  shot  and  shell,  and  lost  54  men  killed 
and  maimed. 

'  The  council  of  war  was  held  at  Pillow's  head-quarters,  in  Dover.  Between  Floyd  and  Pillow 
there  were  criminations  and  recriminations,  and  each,  fearing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Na- 
tionals, seemed  to  think  of  little  else  than  his  personal  safety.     When  it  was  decided  that  they 
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That  was  a  happy  Sabbath  for  the  Union  troops.  They  had  won  a  most 
important  victory  for  the  National  cause.'  Intelligence  of  it  filled  the  con- 
spirators with  despair,  and  from  that  time  no  European  court  entertained 
serious  thoughts  of  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  Confederate  States, 
or  recognizing  them  as  a  nation.'  The  victory  pi-oduced  great  joy  among  the 
loyal  people  of  the  Republic.  They  and  the  government  were  satisfied  that  a 
withering  blow  had  been  given  to  the  rebellion,  and  that  henceforth  its  propor- 
tions would  be  less,  and  its  malignity  not  so  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the 
Republic.^  When  Fort  Donelson  fell,  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  and  all  of 
Northern  and  Middle  Tennessee,  were  lost  to  the  Confederates,  and  the  more 
southern  States,  whose  inhabitants  expected  to  have  the  battles  for  their 
defense  fought  in  the  border  Slave-labor  States,  were  exposed  to  the  inroads 
^f  the  National  armies. 

Johnston  now  clearly  perceived  that  Bowling  Green''  and  Columbus'  were 
\)oth  xmtenable,  and  that  the  salvation  of  the  Confederate  troops  at  those 
places  required  their  immediate  evacuation.  He  issued  orders  accordingly. 
The  troops  at  Bowling  Green  marched  in  haste  to  Nashville,  followed  1>y 
Buell,  and  at  the  same  time  National  gun-boats  moved  up  the  Cumberland  to 
Clarksville,  to  co-operate  with  the  land  troops  from  Fort  Donelson,  under 


would  be  compelled  to  surrender,  Floyd  quickly  said;  "Gentlemen,  I  cannot  surrender;  you 
know  my  position  with  the  Federals  [his  treasonable  acts  while  in  Buchanan's  cabinet] :  it 
wouldn't  do,  it  wouldn't  do."  Pillow,  whose  vanity  made  him  over-estimate  his  importance,  took 
a  similar  stand,  and  when  Floyd  ottered  to  resitrn  tlie  command  to  him.  he  quickly  replied :  "  I 
will  not  accept  it — I  will  never  surrender  myself  or  my  command."  While  speaking,  he  turned 
toward  Buckner,  who  said:  ''I  will  accept,  and  share  the  fate  of  my  command."  Floyd  and 
Pillow  both  stole  away  from  the  fort  during  the  night,  and  saved  themselves ;  and  an  epigram- 
matist of  the  day  wrote  concerning  the  former's  infamous  desertion  of  his  troops,  saying: — 

"The  thief  is  a  coward  by  Nature's  law ; 

Who  betrays  the  Stale,  to  no  one  is  true; 
And  the  brave  foe  at  Fort  Donelson  saw 
Their  light-Sngered  Floyd  was  light-footed  too." 

'  Buckner  sent  a  flag  of  trvice  to  a.sk  upon  what  terms  Grant  would  accept  the  surrender  of 
the  troops  and  post.  Regarding  them  simply  as  rebels.  Grant  replied:  "No  terms  other  than  an 
unconditional  surrender  can  be  accepted.  I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your  works." 
Buckner  made  a  foolish  reply,  saying  that  he  should  feel  impelled,  notwithstanding  "the  brilliant 
success  of  the  Confederate  arms  "  the  day  before,  "  to  accept  the  ungenerous  and  unchivalrous 
terms"  proposed.  This  was  followed  by  the  speedy  surrender  of  the  fort,  with  13,500  men 
(including  the  sick  and  wounded  I  as  prisoners  of  war,  with  3,000  horses,  48  field  pieces,  17  heavy 
guns,  20,000  muskets,  and  a  great  quantity  of  military  stores.  The  National  loss  was  estimatefl 
at  4-16  killed,  1,745  woimded,  and  150  prisoners. 

^  The  chief  Confederates  at  Riclimond  received  the  intelligence  with  emotions  of  mingled 
dismay  and  anger.  Following  so  close  upon  the  fall  of  Roanoke  Island  (page  590),  it  greatly 
l)prplexed  them.  Notwithstanding  Johnston  tried  to  e.'jcuse  the  cowardice  and  perfidy  of 
Pillow  and  Floyd,  Davis  ordered  them  to  bo  suspended  from  command. 

'  At  Fort  Donelson  was  successfully  begun  that  system  of  army  mail  service  devised  by  Colonel 
(afterward  General)  A.  H.  Markland,  which  was  one  of  the  wonders  and  among  the  most  salutary 
measures  of  the  war.  "Within  one  hour  after  the  troops  began  to  march  into  Fort  Donelson," 
General  Grant  wrote  to  the  author,  in  July,  186G,  "the  mail  was  being  distributed  to  them  from 
the  mail-wagons."  Under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Markland.  this  service  was  continued  through- 
out the  war,  linking  the  army  with  home,  and  keeping  ofi"  that  terrible  home-sickness  which  so 
often  prostrates  the  volunteer  soldier,  physically  and  morally.  For  months  an  average  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miUtary  letters  were  received  at  and  sent  from  the  post-offica  at  the 
National  capital,  daily. 

'  Page  576.  »  Page  575. 
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General  Smith,  in  movements  against  Nashville.  Meanwhile,  the  panic  in  the 
latter  place  became  fearful.  The  terrified  Governor  (Harris)  fled,  Johnston's 
army  passed  farther  southward,  and  on  the  26th  of  February  Nashville  was 
formally  surrendered  by  the  civil  authorities  and  the  National  troops  took 
possession.'  Provision  was  at  once  made  at  Washington  City  for  civil  gov- 
ernment in  Tennessee,  and  Andrew  Johnson  was  appointed  Provisional 
Governor,  with  the  military  rank  of  Brigadier-General.  He  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office  on  the  4th  of  March,  1862,  with  the  avowal  that  he  should 
see  to  it  that  "  intelligent  and  conscious  treason  in  high  places "  should  be 
punished. 

Another  bloodless  victory  soon  followed  the  evacuation  of  Nashville.  It 
was  the  taking  possession  by  National  troops,  without  opposition,  of  Colum- 
bus. Beauregard  was  then  in  command  of  the  Department  of  Mississippi,  and 
out-ranked  Polk.  The  former,  obedient  to  instructions  from  Richmond, 
ordered  the  latter  to  transfer  his  command,  and  as  much  of  the  munitions  of 
war  as  possible,  from  Columbus  to  a  safer  place,  when  Polk  went  to  New 
Madrid,  Madrid  Bend,  and  Island  Number  Ten,  there  to  prepare  for  defense. 


ISLAUD   NUMBER  TEN. 


Meanwhile  Foote  had  moved  down  the  INIississippi  with  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats 
and  transports,  the  latter  bearing  about  two  thousand  men  under  General 
W.  T.  Sherman,  and  when  they  approached  Columbus  [March  4,  1862]  they 
saw  the  National  flag  waving  over  its  fortifications,  having  been  planted  there 
the  evening  before  by  a  scouting  party  of  Illinois  troops,  from  Paducah.  A 
garrison  was  left  to  hold  the  post,  and  Foote  returned  to  Cairo  to  prepare  for 
a  siege  of  the  new  position  of  the  Confederates,  which  the  latter  hoped  tc 
make  impregnable. 

New  Madrid,  at  a  great  bend  in  the  I'iver,  with  Island  Number  Ten,  a  few 


'  Floyd  and  Pillow,  who  fled  from  Fort  Donelson,  were  in  command  at  Nashville,  the  order 
for  their  suspension  not  having  yet  reached  head-quarters.  As  the  Nationals  approached  they 
were  again  overcome  with  terror,  when  they  fired  tlie  bridges  over  tlie  Cumberland  at  Nashville, 
in  defiance  of  the  protests  of  the  citizens,  and  scampered  away  southward  by  tlie  light  of  the 
conflagration,  leaving  the  more  courageous  Forrest  with  his  cavalrj'  to  cover  their  inglorious 
flight.     Floyd  died  miserably  not  long  afterward,  and  Pillow  sunk  into  merited  obscurity. 
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miles  above,  was  a  thousand  miles,  by  the  current,  from  New  Orleans,  yet  it 
was  now  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  Lower  Mississippi.  Its  importance  was  per- 
ceived by  both  parties.  General  McCown  was  placed  in  command  there,  and 
General  Beauregard  commanded  in  person  at  first  on  Island  Number  Ten.' 
They  were  there  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  these  places  by  the 
Nationals,  for  while  Johnston  was  flying  southward  from  Bowling  Green,  Gene- 
ral Pope,  dispatched  from  St.  Louis  [February  22]  by  General  Halleck,  was  press- 
ing toward  New  Madrid  with  Ohio  and  Illinois  troops.  He  appeared  before  that 
post  on  the  3d  of  March,  and  found  it  occupied  by  McCown,  supported  by  a 
Confederate  flotilla  of  gun-boats  under  Captain  Hollius.*  He  sent  to  Bird's 
Point^  for  siege-guns,  and  on  the  1 3th  [March,  1862]  he  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the 
Confederate  works  and  Hollins's  gun-boats.  That  night,  during  a  violent 
thunder-storm,  the  Confederates  evacuated  New  Madrid  and  retired  to  Island 
Number  Ten,  with  a  loss  unknown.     Pope  lost  fifty-one  killed  and  wounded. 

Island  Number  Ten  now  became  the  chief  objective  of  attack  and  defense. 
Beauregard  had  thoroughly  fortified  it.  Pope  desired  to  cross  the  Mississippi 
at  New  Madrid  with  his  troops,  and  to  march  over  Madrid  Bend  and  attack 
the  post,  while  Foote  should  assail  it  from  the  river.  He  begged  the  latter  to 
allow  gun-boats  to  run  by  and  come  to  his  aid,  but  Foote  thought  it  too  peri- 
lous to  do  so,  and  while  the  navy  was  pounding  away  at  the  defenses  of  the 
Island,''  Pope  was  chafing  with  impatience  to  do  something  to  help  the 
besiegers.  At  length  he  caused  the  execution  of  a  plan  suggested  by  General 
Schuyler  Hamilton  for  flanking  the  Island.  This  was  the  cutting  of  a  canal 
through  a  swamp,  from  the  river  above  the  Island  to  a  bayou  that  flows  into 
the  Mississippi  at  New  Madrid,  below  the  Island.'  Through  this  transports 
and  gun-boats  might  pass.  Perceiving  this,  and  the  peril  threatened  by  it, 
the  Confederates  sunk  steamers  in  the  river  to  prevent  the  passage  of  vessels, 
and  endeavored  to  flee  from  the  Island.  They  were  intercepted  and  captured 
by  Pope's  troops  under  Stanly,  Hamilton,  and  Paine ;  and  Island  Number  Ten, 
with  its  batteries  and  supports,  and  over  7,000  prisoners,  became  the  spoils  of 
victory  for  Pope  and  Foote.'     This  was  another  severe  blow  to  the  Confede- 

'  At  about  this  time  Beauregard  sent  out  a  proclamation  to  the  planters  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  calling  upon  them  to  consecrate  to  the  use  of  the  Confederacy  their  church,  plantation, 
and  other  bells,  to  be  converted  into  cannon.  There  was  a  liberal  response  to  the  appeal,  and  the 
contributions  were  all  sent  to  New  Orleans.  There  they  were  found  hy  General  Butler,  who 
sent  them  to  Boston,  where  they  were  sold  by  auction  and  devoted  to  peaceful  uses. 

"  Page  582.  '  Page  566. 

*  Footo  began  the  siege  on  Simday  morning,  the  16th  of  March,  and  opened  upon  the  Confede- 
rate works  heavy  shells  from  rifled  guns  antl  thirteen-incli  mortars.  "  Island  Number  Ten," 
wrote  Footo  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the  10th  of  March,  ■'  is  harder  to  conquer  than  Colum- 
bus, as  the  island  shores  are  lined  with  forts,  each  fort  commanding  the  one  about  it." 

'  This  canal  was  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  was  cut  in  the  space  of  nineteen  days,  half  the 
distance  through  a  growth  of  heavy  timber.  The  width  of  the  canal  through  this  timber  was 
iifty  feet,  and  in  some  places  the  trees  were  sawed  oft'  four  feet  under  water.  It  was  a  wonderful 
monument  to  the  engineering  skill  and  indomitable  perseverance  of  the  Americans.  On  the  night 
before  its  completion  [April  3],  Pope's  wishes  concerning  the  aid  of  gun-boats  were  partially 
gratified.  The  gallant  Commander  Walke  performed  the  perilous  feat  of  running  by  the  batterie.-t 
with  the  Carnndekt,  at  midnight,  during  a  heavy  thunder-storm.  This,  with  steamers  that  came 
through  the  canal,  enabled  Pope  to  operate  on  the  river  below  New  Madrid,  in  connection  with 
Foote. 

°  The  number  of  prisoners  taken   by  Foote  and  Pope  together   was  7,273,  including  tlirce 
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rates,  from  whioli  tli'^y  iiover  recovered.  They  almost  despaired.  It  seemed 
probable  that  Memphis,  one  of  their  strongholds  on  the  Mississippi,  where 
they  had  Jnmense  workshops  and  armories,  would  soon  share  the  fate  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  that  the  great  river  would  be  patroled  by  National  gun-boats 
from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans,  and  tlie  rich  trans-Mississippi  country  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  Confederacy.  Panic  prevailed  all  the  way  down  to  the 
Gulf,  for  already,  as  we  have  seen,  Curtis  had  broken  the  power  of  the  Con- 
federates in  Arkansas,'  and  a  heavy  force  was  making  its  way  up  the  Tennes- 
see River,  in  the  direction  of  Alabama. 

Grant  newly  organized  his  forces  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson,  and 
made  vigorous  preparations  for  ascending  the  Tennessee  from  Fort  Henry, 
where  General  Wallace  was  in  command,  and  where  head-quarters  were  tem- 
porarily established.  Immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry-  Grant 
had  sent  three  gun-boats  up  the  Ten- 
nessee, under  Lieutenant-Commander 
Phelps,  who  penetrated  the  country 
as  far  as  Florence,  in  Alabama. 
Phelps  reported  the  existence  of  much 
loyal  feeling  in  that  region,  and  this 
made  the  Unionists  anxious  to  push 
on  and  occupy  the  country.  That 
movement  was  now  attempted. 
Corinth,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton railway,  was  the  grand  objective, 
the  possession  of  which,  with  the  rail- 
ways running  east  and  west,  and 
north  and  south,  and  intersecting 
there,  would  give  immense  power  to  the  army, 
sent  up  the  Tennessee  in  transports  to  Savannah  and  its  vicinity,  and  some, 
under  General  Sherman,  went  much  farther  up  the  river.  Finally,  at  the 
beginning  of  April  [1862],  the  main  body  of  Grant's  army  was  encamped 
between  Pittsburg  Landing  and  Shiloh  Meeting-House,  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles  from^  Corinth.  At  the  latter  place  Beauregard  had  been  for  some  time 
gathering  an  opposing  force,  and  at  the  period  in  question  General  A.  S.  John- 
ston was  there,  and  in  chief  command. 

"While  this  movement  up  the  Tennessee  was  occurring,  General  Buell's  army 
was  slowly  making  preparations  to  march  southward,  overland,  and  join  Grant's 
at  Savannah.  He  left  Nashville  late  in  March,  leaving  General  Negley  in  com- 
mand there.  A  part  of  his  force,  under  the  energetic  General  IMitchel,  pushed 
rapidly  southward,  captured  Iluntsville  [April  11],  on  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  railway,  and  secured  control  of  that  road  for  a  hundred  miles. 


U.    S.    GRANT. 


Troops  in  large  number  were 


generals  and  273  field  and  company  officers.     The  spoils  of  victory  were  nearly  20  batteries,  with 
123  cannon  and  mortars,  the  former  ranging  from  S2  to  100-poiinders;  7,000  small  arms;   many 
hundred  horses  and  mules;  an  immense  amount  of  ammunition,  and  four  steamers  afloat. 
'-  Page  592.  ^  Page  595. 
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between  Tuscumbia  on  tlie  west  and  Stevenson  on  the  east.  Miteliel  liad  ihu.s 
placed  his  little  army  midway  between  Corinth  and  Nasliville,  opened  commu- 
nication with  Buell,  and  controlled  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  for  more 
than  one  hundred  miles.  His  swift  marches  and  his  conquests  had  been  accom- 
plished without  the  loss  of  a  single  life." 

Meanwhile  very  im])ortant  events  had  occun-ed  on  the  Tennessee  River.  The 
))ulk  of  the  National  army,  mider  Grant,  was  encamped,  as  we  have  observed, 
between  Pittsburg  Landing  and  Shiloh  Meeting-House."  The  division  of  Gen- 
eral Lewis  Wallace  was  stationed  at  Crump's  Landing,  below,  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  Confederates  west  of  the  Tennessee  in  that  region.  On 
the  memorable  Sunday  morning,  the  6th  of  April  [1862],  the  main  army,  lying 
near  the  river,  stretched  across  the  roads  leading  from  Corinth  to  Pittsburg 
and  Hamburg  Landings,  from  the  Snake  Creek  to  the  Lick  Creek.  It  was  com- 
manded by  Generals  Sherman,  McClernand,  Prentiss,  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  and 
Hurlbut.  At  that  time  the  Confederate  forces  under  General  A.  S.  Johnston, 
led  by  Generals  Beauregard,  Polk,  Bragg,  Hardee,  and  Breckenridge,  as  prin- 
cipal commanders,  had  advanced  from  Corinth  to  a  point  within  four  miles  of  . 
the  National  camp,  without  being  discovered.  Almost  the  first  intimation 
given  of  their  near  approach  was  their  vigorous  attack,  early  on  that  beautiful 
sjjring  morning,  first  ujjon  Sherman,  and  then  upon  Prentiss,  on  his  left.  The 
columns  of  the  latter  were  broken  up,  and  the  general  and  a  lai'ger  jjortion  of 
his  men  were  captured.  All  day  long  the  battle  raged.  Grant  had  come 
ujion  the  field  early  from  his  head-quarters  below,  and  directed  the  storm  of 
conflict  on  the  part  of  the  Nationals  as  well  as  he  could,  but  night  found  his 
army  terribly  smitten  and  pushed  back  to  the  verge  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
tlu'n  full  to  the  brim  with  a  spring  flood,  and  Beauregard,  who  had  succeeded 
Johnston,  slain  on  the  field  that  day,  telegraphing  a  shout  of  victory  to 
his  employers  at  Richmond.^  One  more  blow,  vigorously  given,  might  have 
driven  the  Nationals  into  the  turbulent  waters,  or  caused  their  captivity.  A 
blow  was  given,  but  so  feebly,  on  account  of  prompt  and  efifective  responses  by 
two  gun-boats  {Tjler  and  Lexinrilot)),  and  some  heavy  guns  hastily  placed  in 
battery,  that  the  Nationals  stood  firm.'' 

'  In  a  stirring  address  to  liis  troops,  Miteliel  said:  "You  have  struck  blow  after  blow  with 
a  rapidity  unparalleled.  Stevenson  fell,  sixty  miles  to  the  east  of  Huntsville.  Decatur  and  Tus- 
cumbia have  been  in  like  manner  seized,  and  are  now  occupied.  In  three  days  you  have  extended 
yoiir  front  of  operations  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  and  your  morning  guns  at  Tuscumbia  may 
now  be  heard  by  your  uomrades  on  the  battle-field  made  glorious  by  their  victory  before  Corinth." 
This  address  was  on  the  16th  of  April,  when  the  battle  of  Shiloli,  recorded  in  the  text  on  the 
next  page,  had  been  fought  and  won  by  the  Nationals. 

=  Page  601. 

=  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  dispatch,  dated  "Battle-field  of  Shiloh,  April  6,  1862:  We 
have  this  morning  attacked  the  enemy  in  a  strong  position  in  front  of  Pittsburg,  and  after  a  severe 
battle  of  ten  hours,  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  gained  a  complete  victory,  driving  the  enemy  from 
every  position.  Tlie  loss  on  both  sides  is  heavy,  including  our  commander-in-chief,  General 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  fell  gallantly  leading  his  troops  into  the  thickest  of  tlie  fight." 

'  During  a  lull  in  the  battle,  toward  evening,  three  light  earthworks  were  thrown  up,  in 
semicircular  form,  half  a  mile  Ijack  from  the  river-bluff,  and  twenty-two  heavy  guns  were  mounted 
on  them.  The  gun-boats  had  been  brought  up  to  the  mouth  of  a  little  creek  that  traverses  a 
ravine  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  up  that  hollow  they  hurled  7-inch  shells  and  64-ponud  shot  iu 
curves  that  caused  them  to  drop  into  the  nu'dst  of  the  Confederates.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  battle  ceased. 
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Buell  had  been  slowly  advancing  to  join  Grant.  His  vanguard  appeared 
on  the  oj)posite  side  of  the  Tennessee  toward  the  evening  of  the  day  of  battle. 
These  crossed ;  and  all  night  long  other  battalions  of  Buell's  army  were  com- 
ing  up  the  river.  At  midnight  General  Lewis  Wallace,  who  had  been  ordered 
up  from  Crump's  Landing,  arrived  with  his  division.  Grant's  army  was  now 
safe.  The  fruits  of  victory  were  snatched  from  Beauregard.  Before  sunrise  next 
morning  Wallace  opened  the  contest  anew  on  the  Confederate  left,  where  Beau- 
regard commanded  in  person.  Otliers  speedily  co-operated,  and  again  the  bat- 
tle became  general  along  the  whole  line.  The  Confederates  were  steadily 
pressed  back  by  a  superior  force,  all  the  while  fighting  most  gallantly.  They 
were  pushed  through  and  beyond  the  National  camps  seized  by  them  on  Sun- 
day morning.  Perceiving  that  all  was  lost,  they  fled,  in  the  midst  of  a  cold 
storm  of  rain  and  sleet,  to  the  heights  of  Blonterey,  in  the  direction  of  Corintli, 
covered  by  a  strong  rear-gnard  under  Breckenridge,'  and  there  encamped- 
They  had  lost  over  10,000 
men  in  battle,  and  full 
'300  of  the  wounded  died 
during  that  terrible  re- 
treat of  nine  miles.'  Fif- 
teen thousand  of  the 
Nationals  were  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners, 
and  the  hospital  steamers 
that  went  down  the  Ten- 
nessee were  crowded  with 
the  sick  and  maimed. 
The  slain  troops  were 
speedily  buried,  the  dead 
horses  were  burned,  and 
every  sanitary  precaution  was  observed.  The  Confederates  were  not  pursued 
far  in  their  flight ;  and  both  parties,  one  on  the  battle-field  and  the  other  at 
Corinth,  prepared  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle. 

Beauregard's  army  was  so  shattered,  that  he  sent  an  imploring  cry  from 
Corinth  to  Richmond  for  help."  The  way  seemed  opened  for  his  immediate 
destruction,  and  Grant  was  anxious  to  walk  vigorously  in  it.  But  his  superior. 
General  Halleck,  who  now  came  from  St.  Louis  [April  12]  and  took  command 
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BURNING  HORSES  ON   SHILOH  BATTLE-GROUND. 


'  His  force  was  about  12,000  men.  Beauregard  said  to  him,  "This  retreat  must  not  be  a 
rout.     Tou  must  hold  the  enemy  back,  if  it  requires  the  loss  of  your  last  man." 

^  An  eye-witness  wrote: — "I  passed  long  wagon-trains  filled  with  wounded  and  dying  sol- 
dier.s,  without  even  a  blanket  to  shield  them  from  the  driving  sleet  and  hail."  Beauregard 
reported  his  loss  at  1,728  killed,  8,012  wounded,  and  957  missing — total,  10.697  Grant  reported 
his  loss  1,735  killed,  7,SS2  wounded,  and  3,956  prisoners — total,  13,573.  Subsequent  statements 
show  that  the  loss  on  each  side  was  about  15,000. 

°  He  said  he  could  not  then  muster  more  tlian  35,000  effective  men,  but  that  Earl  Van  Dorn 
[see  page  592]  might  join  him  in  a  few  days  with  15.000.  He  asked  for  re-enforcements,  and 
said. — "If  defeated  here  we  lose  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  probably  our  cause."  This  dis- 
patcli,  written  in  cipher,  General  Mitchel  intercepted  at  HuntsviUe,  when  he  seized  the  telegraph 
Office  there. 
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of  the  victorious  army,  thouglit  otlierwise,  and  the  impatient  troops  loitered 
near  Corintli  until  their  foe  had  fully  prepared  for  another  contest.  Twenty 
days  after  the  battle,  the  Grand  Army  of  Tennessee,  as  it  was  now  called, 
moved  [April  27]  nine  miles,  and  a  week  later  [May  3d]  it  moved  near  to 
Corinth,  making  vigorous  use  all  the  while  of  pick-ax  and  spade.  On  that 
day  troops  under  Generals  Paine  and  Palmer  pushed  on  to  Farmington,  east 
of  Corinth,  and  fought  and  conquered  Confederates  at  an  out-post  there,  but 
they  in  turn  were  driven  back  to  their  lines.  For  twenty-seven  days  longer 
the  Nationals  kept  digging  and  piling  the  earth,  in  a  siege  of  the  Confederates, 
who  were  every  day  growing  stronger,  and  continually  annoying  the  besieger* 
by  sorties.  Finally,  on  the  '29th  of  May,  the  Confederates  were  expelled  from 
their  advanced  batteries,  and  Ilalleck  prepared  for  a  sanguinary  battle  the 
next  morning.  All  that  night  the  vigilant  ears  of  his  sentinels  heard  the  con- 
tinuous roar  of  moving  cars  at  Corinth,  and  their  lips  reported  to  their  chief 

At  dawn  [May  30]  skirmishers  were  sent 
out,  but  no  foe  confronted  them.  Then 
the  earth  was  shaken  by  a  series  of  ex- 
plosions, and  dense  smoke  arose  from  the 
bosom  of  Corinth.  "  I  cannot  explain 
it,"  said  Ilalleck  to  an  inquiry  made  by 
Sherman,  wlien  told  to  "  advance  and 
feel  the  enemy."  There  was  no  enemy 
there  to  feel.  Beauregard  had  evacuated 
Corinth  during  the  night,  burned  and 
blew  up  what  he  could  not  carry  away, 
and  after  an  exciting  flight  before  pur- 
suers for  a  short  distance,  the  ridiculous 
boaster'  gathered  his  scattered  troops  at 
Tupelo,  many  miles  southward  of 
Corinth,  and  there  left  them  (as  he  sup- 
posed temporarily)  in  charge  of  Bragg,  while  he  retired  to  Bladen  Springs,  in 
Alabama,  to  find  repose  and  health.''  Ilalleck  took  possession  of  Corinth,  and 
shortly  afterward  he  was  called  to  Washington  City,  to  perform  the  duties  of 
General-in-Chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Republic. 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  stirring  events  on  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi. 
Soon  after  the  captiire  of  New  Madrid  and  Island  Number  Ten,^  Commodore 
Foote   went    down  the  river   with  his  flotilla,  and  General  Pope's  army  on 


p.   G.    T.    BEAUREGARD. 


'  On  the  8tli  of  May  Beauregard  issued  a  pompous  address  to  his  army,  then  composed  of  his 
own  and  the  forces  of  Van  Corn.  ''Shall  we  not  drive  back  to  Tennessee."  he  said,  "the  prc- 
sumpLnous  mercenaries  collected  for  our  subjugation'?  One  more  manly  effort,  and,  trusting  in 
God  and  the  justness  of  our  cause,  we  shall  recover  more  than  we  lately  lost.  Let  the  sound  of 
our  victorious  guns  be  re-echood  by  ihose  of  Yirs'inia  on  the  historic  battle-field  at  Yorklown.'' 
On  that  day  the  Confederates  fied  from  Torktown  before  McClellan's  troops. 

^  Jefl'erson  Davis,  whose  will  was  now  law,  took  this  occasion  to  get  rid  of  Beauregard,  and 
put  Bragg  in  permanent  command  of  the  army.  He  "passionately  declared,"  said  the  Confede- 
rate General  Jordan,  that  Beauregard  should  not  be  reinstated,  "  though  all  the  world  should  urge 
him  to  the  measure." 

=  P.ige  699. 
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transports,  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Memphis.  At  Fort  Pillow,  on  the  first 
Chickasaw  blufi's,  eighty  miles  above  Memphis  by  the  river,  the  expedition 
was  confronted  by  a  Confederate  flotilla  under  Hollins,'  and  three  thou- 
sand troops  under  M.  Jefi".  Thompson.'  The  post  was  besieged  by  Foote 
on  the  14th  of  April,  with  gun-boats  and  mortar-boats,  while  Pope's  troops 
obeyed  Halleck's  call  to  Shiloh.  Tlie 
navy  was  left  to  do  the  work ;  but  there 
was  no  serious  fighting  until  the  10th  of 
May,  when  Ilollins  attacked  the  flotilla.  A 
sharp  fight  ensued  between  the  armored 
vessels,  while  the  heavy  guns  of  the  fort 
St  ed  Hollins,  but  he  was  rejnilsed ; 
d  for  more  than  a  fortnight  afterward 
the  two  flotillas  lay  watching  each  other. 
Then  a  "  ram"  squadron  under  Colonil 
Charles  EUet,  Jr.^  joined  the  National 
flotilla,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
another  battle,  when,  on  the  night  of  the 
4th  of  June,  the  Confederates,  having 
heard  of  the  retreat  of  Beauregard  from  Corinth,  fled  from  Fort  Pillow,  fleet 
and  army,  as  fast  as  steam  could  carry  them,  and  took  position  for  the  defense 
of  Memphis.  Commodore  Davis  (Foote's  successor^)  followed,  and  in  a  very 
severe  engagement  with  the  Confederate  flotilla  in  front  of  Memphis  [June  6, 
1862]  was  victorious.  Thompson  and  his  troops  fled,  and  the  National  stand- 
ard was  soon  seen  floating  in  the  air  over  the  aifrighted  town.  This  event 
was  soon  followed  by  the  entrance  and  occupation  of  the  city  by  troops  under 
General  AVallace,  fresh  from  the  successful  siege  of  Corinth. 

All  Kentucky,  Western  Tennessee,  and  Northern  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
Avere  now  in  the  possession  of  the  National  authorities,  and  it  was  confidently 
expected  that  East  Tennessee  woidd  almost  immediately  be  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. When  Buell  joined  Mitchel,  after  the  close  of  the  siege  of  Corinth,  the 
latter  urged  his  superior  to  march  directly  into  and  occupy  that  region.  But 
Buell  would  not  consent,  and  various  efibrts  which  Mitchel  liad  made,  pre- 
paratory to  such  an  expedition,  were  rendered  almost  fruitless.  His  com- 
manders had  been  keeping  danger  from  his  rear  and  making  the  foe  on  his 
front  exceedingly  circumspect.  Negley,  Turchin,  Lytle,  and  others  had  been 
operating  in  the  region  of  the  railway  between  Decatur  and  Columbia ;  and  the 
first-named  had  climbed  over  the  mountains  northeast  of  Stevensen,  drove  the 


I  Page  600.  '  Pafre  513. 

'  This  squadron  had  been  suggested  by  Colonel  EUet,  who  was  the  eminent  civil  engineer 
who  constructed  the  Niagara  Suspension  Bridge,  and  under  his  superintendence  the  rams 
had  been  built.  They  were  river  boats,  some  with  stern  wheels  and  some  with  side 
wheels,  whose  bows  were  strengthened  by  additions  of  heavy  timber,  and  covered  with  plates 
of  iron. 

'  At  the  siege  of  Fort  Donelson  Commodore  Foote's  ankle  had  received  a  severe  contusion 
from  a  piece  of  falling  timber.  It  became  so  painful,  that  on  the  9th  of  May  he  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  active  service.  On  retiring,  lie  luft  the  command  of  the  flotilla  with  Captain  C.  H. 
Davis. 
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Confederates  before  him  near  J.isper,  and  on  the  Tth  of  June  [1862]  appeared 
on  the  Tennessee  River,  opposite  Chattanooga.  With  a  little  help,  that  key 
to  East  Tennessee  and  Northern  Georgia  might  ha\e  been  captured  and  held, 
but  it  was  refiised ;  and  ten  days  afterward,  when  the  Confederates,  without  a 
struggle,  evacuated  Cumberland  Gap,  the  "  Gibraltar  of  the  Mountains,"  and 
aDowed  Genei-al  George  W.  Morgan,  with  a  few  Ohio  and  Kentucky  troops, 
to  occupy  it,  Buell  refused  to  march  in  at  the  open  door,  to  tlie  relief  of  East 
Tennessee,  and  the  persecuted  inhabitants  of  that  loyal  region  were  compelled 
to  wait  much  longer  for  deliverance.     The  cautious  Buell  and  the  fiery  Mitchel' 

did  not  work  well  together,  and  the 
latter  was  transferred  to  another  field 
of  duty.  For  a  short  time  now  there 
was  a  lull  in  the  storm  of  war  westward 
of  the  Alleghanies,  but  it  was  only  the 
calm  before  a  more  furious  tempest. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  consideration 
of  events  on .  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina, where  we  left  Burnside  and  the 
accompanying  naval  force,^  preparing 
for  more  conquests.  That  expedition' 
appeared  in  the  Neuse  River,  below 
New  Berne,  on  the  evening  of  the  1 2th 
of  March  [1862],  and  early  the  next 
morning  about  fifteen  thousand  land 
troops  went  ashore,  and  marched  toward 
the  defenses  of  that  city,  which  were  in  charge  of  a  force  under  General 
Branch.  At  daylight  on  the  14th  the  Nationals  moved  to  the  attack  in  three 
columns,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  Foster,  Reno,  and  Parke,  the 
gun-boats  in  the  river,  under  Commodore  Rowan,  co-operating.  A  very  severe 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Nationals  were  conquerors.  Pressed  on  all  sides 
by  a  superior  force,  the  Confederates  fled  from  the  field  across  the  Trent, 
burning  the  liridges  behind  them,  and  escaped,  with  the  exception  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  and  two  hundred  made  prisoners.'     The  Nationals  took  posseg- 


OEMSBY   M.    MITCHEL. 


'  With  tlie  sanction  of  General  Buell,  Mitchel  sent  out  an  important  expedition  toward  tlio 
middle  of  April.  It  was  composed  of  twenty-two  picked  men,  led  by  J.  J.  Andrews,  and  their 
duty  was  to  destroy  the  railway  between  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta.  They  went  in  detach- 
ments to  Marietta,  in  Georgia,  where  they  joined,  and  at  a  station  a  few  miles  northward  of  that 
town  they  seized  the  train  in  which  they  were  traveling,  while  the  conductor  and  passengers 
were  at  breakfast,  and  started  for  Chattanooga,  doing  what  damage  they  could  to  the  road.  They 
were  pursued,  and  were  finally  so  closely  pressed  that  they  abandoned  the  train  and  fled  to  the 
woods.  Some  escaped,  some  were  captured,  and  nine  of  them,  including  Andrews,  tlie  leader, 
were  hnug. 

^  Page  590. 

'  The  Xational  loss  was  about  one  hundred  killed  and  four  hundred  wounded.  The  loss  of 
the  Confederates,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  less.  The  spoils  of  victory  were  unportant,  con- 
sisting of  the  town  and  harbor  of  New  Berne;  eight  batteries,  mounting  forty-six  heavy  guns; 
three  batteries  of  light  artillery,  of  six  puns  each ;  a  number  of  sailing  vessels :  wagons,  horse.s. 
and  mules;  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  army  supplies;  the  entire  camp  equipage  of  'lie 
Confederates,  and  mucli  turpentine,  rosin,  and  cotton.  Most  of  the  wlute  inhaoitants  fled  to 
Goldsboro',  on  the  Weldon  Railway. 
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sioii  of  the  city  of  New  Berne,  and  then  proceeded  to  attempt  the  capture  of 
Fort  Macon,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Beaufort.  The  expedition  was 
intrusted  to  the  command  of  General  Foster,  who  effected  a  lodgment  on 
Bogue  Island,  a  long  sand-spit  on  which  Fort  3Iaeon  stands,  and  from  bat- 
teries which  lie  planted  there  he  began  a  bombardment  of  the  fort  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th  of  April.  Some  gun-boats,  under  Commander  Lockwood, 
participated  in  the  attack.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  tlie  garrison  gave 
tokens  of  submission,  and  early  the  next  day  the  fort  and  its  occupants  were 
surrendered  to  the  Nationals.''  At  the  same  time  troops  under  General  Reno 
were  quietly  taking  possession  of  important  places  along  the  waters  of  Albe- 
marle Sound  and  threatening  Norfolk  in  the  rear.  At  a  place  called  South 
Mills,  near  Camden  Court  House,  Reno's  troops  encountered  the  Confederates 
in  a  sharp  engagement,  and  defeated  them.  Wlnton,  at  the  head  of  the 
Chowan ;  Plymouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Roanoke,  and  Washington,  at  the 
head  of  the  Pamlico  River,  were  all  seized  and  occupied  by  the  National 
troops.  Burnside  now  held  almost  undisputed  sway  over  the  coast  region,  from 
tlie  Dismal  Swamj)  nearly  to  the  Cape  Fear  River,  until  called  to  the  Virginia 
Peninsula,  in  Jnlj,  to  assist  McClellan. 

While  Burnside  and  Rowan  were  operating  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina, 
Sherman  and  Dupont'  were  engaged  in  important  movements  on  the  coasts  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  having  for  their  lirst  object  the  capture  of  Fort 
Pulaski,  on  Cockspur  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Savaimah  River.  Bat- 
teries were  planted  on  Big  Tybee  Island,  under  the  skillful  direction  of  General 
Q.  A.  Gillmore,  so  as  to  command  the  fort;''  and  on  the  10th  of  April  [1862] 

'  Burnside  made  his  head-quarters  at  the  fine  old  Stanley  mansion  in  the  suburbs  of  New 
Berne.  Almost  before  the  smoke  of  battle  was  dissipated,  the  Cliristian  spirit  of  tlie  friends  of 
the  government  was  made  conspieuous  in  acts  of  _  _ 

benevolence.  Vincent  Colyer,  a  citizen  of  New 
yorl<,  and  originator  of  the  Chrvstian  Commission 
of  the  army,  was  with  the  expedition  on  an  errand 
of  mercy.  Under  the  sanction  of  Burnside,  he  dis- 
tributed to  the  sick  and  wounded  the  generous 
contributions  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  North,  and 
assumed  a  fostering  care  of  the  poor  and  ignorant 
colored  people,  from  whose  limbs  the  hand  of  the 
victor  had  just  unloosed  the  shackles  of  hopeless 
slavery.  He  opened  evening  schools,  and  had  over 
eight  hundred  eager  pupils,  when  Edward  Stanley,  a 
North  Carolinian,  who  had  been  appointed  Military 
Governor  of  the  State,  making  use  of  one  of  the 
barbarous  slave-laws  of  that  commonwealth,  which 
made  it  "a  criminal  oftense  to  teach  the  blacks  to 
read,"  closed  them.  Stanley  also  made  zealous  ef- 
forts to  return  fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters;  and 
the  hopes  of  that  down-trodden  race  in  tliat  region,  COLTER'S  HEAD-QUARTERS, 

which  were  so  delightfully  given  in  promises,  were 
suddenly  extinguislied.     Stacley's  administration  was  happily  a  short  one. 

"  The  fruits  of  the  victory  were  the  fort  and  five  himdred  prisoners,  the  command  of  tlie 
important  harbor  of  Beaufort,  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder,  and  a  large  amount  of  other 
ordnance  stores. 

=  Page  582. 

'  The  planting  of  these  batteries,  all  things  considered,  was  a  wonderful  feat  of  engineering 
skill.  The  island  is  a  marsh,  and  the  armament  had  to  be  carried  over  it  on  causeways  Iniilt  with 
great  labor.     "No  one,"  said  Gillmore,  in  his  report,  "can  form  any  but  a  faint  conception  of  the 
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General  Hunter,  then  in  command  of  the  Department,  summoned  the  garri- 
son  to  surrender.      It  was  refused,  and  thirty-six  heavy  i-ifled  cannon  and 
^=^  _.  mortars,      constituting 

eleven  batteries,  opened 
fire  upon  it.  The  bom- 
bardment continued  un- 
til late  the  next  day, 
when  tlie  fort  was  so 
shattered  and  its  maga- 
zines so  exposed  to  iiery 
missiles,  that  it  was  un- 
tenable.' On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th,  the 
fort,  with  its  garrison 
of  three  hundred  men 
and  considerable  spoil, 
was  surrendered  to  tlie 
Nationals.  The  battle 
had  been  a  hard-fought 
but  almost  bloodless 
one."  The  victory  was 
jniport.ant,  for  it  ciiubkHl  the  Xationals  to  close  the  port  of  Savannah  against 
blockade-runners.' 

While  Gillniore  and  Viele  were  besieging  Fort  Pulaski,  Commodore  Dupont 
and  General  Wright  were  making  easy  conquests  on  the  coast  of  Florida. 
They  captured  Fort  Clincli,  on  the  northern  end  of  Amelia  Island,  early  in 
February  [1862],  and  this  was  the  first  of  the  old  National  fortifications 
"  repossessed"  by  the  government.  The  Confederates  fled  from  the  fort,  and 
from  the  town  of  Fernandina  near.  Thej^  abandoned  other  forts  along  the 
coast  in  the  same  way,  and  the  Nationals  took  possession  of  them.  A  flotilla 
of  gun-boats  and  transports,  with  troops,  under  Lieutenant  Thomas  Holdup 
Stevens,  -yvas  sent  up  the  St.  John's  River  to  capture  Jacksonsville  (March  11), 
and  was  successful.     At  about  the  same  time  Commander  C.  R.  P.  Rogers 


FORT   PUL.iSKI  BREACHED. 


lierculean  labor  by  which  mortars  of  eight  and  a  half  tons  weight,  and  cohimbiads  but  a  trifle 
lighter,  were  moved  in  the  dead  of  niglit  over  a  narrow  causeway  bordered  by  swamps  on  each 
side,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  overturned  and  buried  in  the  mud  beyond  reach."  The 
causeways  were  built  of  poles  and  planks,  and  the  guns  were  placed  iu  battery  on  heavy  plank 
platforms. 

'  Ten  of  the  guns  of  the  fort  were  dismounted;  and  so  destructive  of  masonry  had  been  the 
Parrott  projectiles,  that  there  was  imminent  danger  of  their  penetrating  the  magazine.  Some  of 
these  projectiles  went  through  six  or  seven  feet  of  solid  brick  wall  I 

'•'  The  assailing  troops  were  imder  the  immediate  command  of  General  Viele.  He  had  but  one 
man  killed.  The  spoils  were,  the  fort,  forty-seven  heavy  guns,  forty  thousand  pounds  of  gun- 
powder, and  a  large  supply  of  fixed  ammunition  and  commissary  stores. 

°  We  have  seen  [page  561]  how  the  British  government  proclaimed  its  neutrality  at  the 
beginning.  British  subjects  at  once  entered  into  the  dishonorable  business  of  violating  the 
blockade,  not  only  declared  [page  5G0],  but  well  sustained  by  force,  and  supplying  the  insurgents 
with  arms,  ammunition,  and  necessaries  of  every  kind.  Fast-sailing  steamers  were  built  for  the  dur- 
pose,  and  pamted  a  gray  color,  so  as  not  to  be  distinguished  in  even  a  light  fog.  They  frequently 
eluded  the  blockaders,  and  rpndered  great  service  to  the  enemies  of  our  government. 
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took  possession  of  St.  Augustine ;  and  tlie  Confederates  abandoned  Pensacola 
and  tlie  fortifications  on  the  main  opposite  Fort  Pickens.  Dupont  returned  to 
Port  Royal  at  the  close  of  March,  and  found  Sherman  in  possession  of  Edisto 
Island,  well  up  toward  Charleston.  And  so  it  was,  that  before  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  whole  Atlantic  coast,  from  Cape  Ilat- 
teras  to  Perdido  Bay,  excepting  the  harbor  of  Charleston  and  its  immediate 
surroundings,  had  been  abandoned  by  the  insurgents. 

Turning  again  to  Hampton  Roads,  we  see  General  Butler  there  at  the  head 
of  another  exjjedition.'  He  had  completed  his  recruiting  in  New  England,^ 
and  on  the  23d  of  February  [1862]  he  received  orders,  as  commander  of  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf,  to  co-operate  with  the  navy,  first  in  the  capture  of 
New  Orleans  and  its  approaches,  and  then  in  the  reduction  of  Mobile,  Galves- 
ton, and  Baton  Rouge,  with  the  ultimate  design  of  occupying  Texas.  On  the 
25th  of  February  he  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  with  nearly  1 4,000  men ; 
and  thirty  days  later  he  re-embarked  on  Ship  Island,  ofi"  the  coast  of  INIissis- 
sippi,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  was  already  in  possession  of  National  troops, 
under  General  Phelps,  and  a  naval  force  was  there  under  Commodores  Farragut 
and  Bailey.  With  these  officers  Butler  arranged  a  plan  of  operations  against 
New  Orleans.  A  fleet  of  bomb-vessels 
under  Commander  David  D.  Porter  had 
been  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the 
forces  which  rendezvoused  at  Ship 
Island,  and  early  in  April  an  extensive 
armament  was  in  the  Mississippi  River,' 
prepared  to  attack  Forts  Jackson  and 
St.  Philip,  on  the  banks  of  that  stream, 
at  a  sharp  bend,  seventy-five  miles  above 
the  passes  of  the  river  into  the  Gulf 

General  Mansfield  Lovell,  formerly  a 
New  York  politician,  was  in  command 
at  New  Orleans  and  of  its  defenses, 
among  which  were  the  forts  just  named.'' 
He  and  the  people  of  that  region  sup- 
posed these  defenses  to  be  impregnable," 
and  they  rested  in  fancied  security  until  late  in  April,  when  startling  events 
undeceived  them. 

All  things  were  in  readiness  for  an  assault  on  the  forts  on  the  1 1th  [April, 
1862],  and  a  battle  with  these  fortifications  began  on  the  morning  of  the  18th, 
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'  Page  579.  '  Pafje  580. 

'  The  fleets  of  Farragut  and  Porter  comprised  forty-seven  armed  vessels,  eight  of  wliich  were 
large^and  powerful  steam  sloops  of  war.  Butler's  troops,  composed  of  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, Indiana^  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  men,  were  borne  on  five  transports. 

'  Fort  Jackson  was  built  hy  the  government.  Fort  St.  Philip  was  an  old  Spanish  work, 
which  figured  somewliat  in  the  war  of  1812.  They  were  near  each  other,  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  river.  The  general  command  of  these,  and  other  river  defenses  below  New  Orleans,  was 
mtrusted  to  General  J.  R.  Duncan,  formerly  an  office-holder  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

A  leading  newspaper  said: — ''Our  only  fear  is  that  the  Northern  invaders  may  not  appear. 
We  have  made  such  extensive  preparations  to  receive  them,  that  it  were  vexatious  if  their  invin- 
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Farragut  commanding  the  squadron  of  gun-boats,  and  Porter  the  mortar  fleet, 
the  former  being  tlie  chief  ofiicer.  Soon  perceiving  but  little  chance  for  redu- 
cing the  forts,  Farragut  made  arrangements  to  run  by  them  with  his  gun-boats. 
This  was  attempted  on  the  night  of  the  23d,  the  mortar-boats  keeping  their 
position  and  covering  the  advance  Avith  their  fire.  It  was  a  most  perilous 
undertaking.  Obstructions  below  the  fort  were  first  removed,  and  then,  under 
the  heavy  fire  of  the  Confederates,  the  squadron  moved  up  the  swift  current 
(the  Mississippi  was  full  to  the  brim),  and  soon  encountered  a  formidable  fleet 
of  rams  and  gun-boats  lying  just  above  the  forts.  One  of  the  most  terrific 
naval  fights  on  record  ensued,'  in  which  Farragut  and  commanders  Bailey  and 
Boggs  were  most  conspicuous.  It  resulted  in  victory  for  the  Nationals. 
Within  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  National  vessels  left  their 
anchorage,  the  forts  were  passed,  the  struggle  had  occurred,  and  eleven  of  the 
Confederate  vessels,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  their  fleet,  were  destroyed.'  The 
National  loss  was  thirty  men  killed,  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  wounded.  All  of  Farragut's  vessels  which  had  passed  the  forts, 
thirteen  in  number,  rendezvoused  at  the  Quarantine,  which  was  the  first  gov- 
ernment property  in  Louisiana  "  repossessed  "  by  the  National  forces. 

While  this  desperate  battle  was  raging,  the  land  troops  under  Butler 
were  preparing  to  perform  their  part  in  the  drama.  They  were  landed  in 
the  rear  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  in  small  boats  they  made  their  way  to  the 
Quarantine  on  the  Mississippi  [April  27]  through  narrow  and  shallow  bayous. 
Their  appearance  alarmed  the  Confederates,  and  a  mutinj^  in  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Jackson,  caused  by  their  menace,  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  forts.' 
Meanwhile  Farragut  had  gone  up  to  New  Orleans  with  his  fleet.  He  had  been 
preceded  by  intelligence  of  disasters  below,  and  there  was  a  fearful  panic  in 
the  city.  Four  millions  of  specie  was  sent  away  by  the  banks,  and  a  vast 
amount   of  private   property,  with   many  citizens,  was   soon   on   the   wing. 

cible  armad.a  escapes  the  fate  we  liave  in  store  for  it."  In  and  around  New  Orleans  was  a  force 
of  about  10,000  armed  men.  In  order  to  deceive  the  people,  it  was  given  out  by  tlie  authorities 
that  there  were  more  than  30.000  troops  ready  for  tlie  defense  of  the  city;  and  the  redoubtable 
Hollins  was  spoken  of  as  ''a  Nelson  in  his  way  !" 

'  "Combine,"  said  Major  BeU,  of  Butler's  staff,  ■who  was  present,  "all  that  you  have  ever 

heard  of  thunder,  and  add  to  it  all  you 
have  ever  seen  of  lightning,  and  you 
have,  perhaps,  a  conception  of  the 
scene."  And  all  this  noise  and  destruc- 
tive energy — blazing  fire-rafts  sent 
down  upon  the  current  to  destroy  the 
National  vessels ;  the  floating  volcanoes 
sending  forth  fire,  and  smoke,  and  bolts 
of  death,  and  the  thundering  forts  and 
ponderous  rams — were  all  crowded,  in 
the  gloom  of  night,  within  the  space  of 
a  narrow  river. 

'•'  Among  the  vessels  destroyed  was 
the  ram  Matiassas,  which  was  set  on 
fire,  and  went  roaring  down  the  stream. 
Fin.illy,  like  a  huge  amphibious   mon- 
ster. It  gave  a  plunge,  and  disappeared  in  the  turbulent  waters. 

"  The  number  of  prisoners,  including  some  taken  at  the  Quarantine,  was  about  1,000.  The 
entire  loss  of  the  Nationals,  from  the  beginning  of  this  contest  until  the  capture  of  New  Orleans, 
was  40  killed  and  177  wounded. 
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THE   LEVEE   AT   NEW   ORLEANS. 


Women  were  •seen  in  the  streets  crying,  "Burn  the  city!  burn  the  city!" 

Vehicles   werr   everywhere    observed    carrying   cotton    to   the   levee   to   be 

destroyed;  and  when,  on  the  25th,  Farragut,  with  nine  vessels,  approached 

the  town,  a  sheet 

of  flame   and  pall 

of   smoke,    caused 

by  the  burning  of 

cotton,  sugar,  and 

other        property, 

was  seen  along  the 

levee  a  distance  of 

five    miles.'      The 

city    was    utterly 

defenseless.       The 

troops  had  mostly 

fled,  and  Farragut 

held  the  rebellious 

citizens  in  check  by  the  fear  of  his  shells,'  until  tlie  arrival  of  General  Butler 

with  his  troops  on  the  first  of  May.     These  were  landed.     The  General  made 

his  head-quarters  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  and  there,  in  conference  with  the 

city  authorities  and  some  leading  citizens,  he  foreshadowed  a  policy  that  proved 

eflectual  in  maintaining  order.     By  the  most  vigorous  action  the   rebellious 

spirit  of  leading  politicians  was   subdued,  the  refractory  were  punished,  the 

poor  were  relieved,  and  the  peaceful  were  protected.''     The  capture  of  New 

'  More  than  a  dozen  large  ships,  some  of  them  laden  with  cotton,  and  as  many  magnificent 
steam-boats,  with  unflnislied  gun-boats  and  other  vessels,  were  seen  in  flames.  In  this  confla- 
gration no  less  than  15,000  bales  of  cotton,  valued  at  $1,. 500,000,  were  consumed. 

'  Captain  Bailey  was  sent  ashore  with  a  flag  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  city,  and  the 
taking  down  of  the  Confederate  flag  from  the  government  custom-house  and  mint.  This  was 
refused,  when  a  force  landed,  and  unfurled  the  National  flag  over  the  mint.  As  soon  as  the  force 
retired,  some  young  men,  led  by  a  notorious  gambler  named  Mumford,  pulled  it  down  and  dragged 
it  in  derision  throui;li  the  streets.  'When  Biitler.  who  arrived  soon  afterward  and  took  command, 
heard  of  this,  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  s.iying- — ''Thi.^  outrage  will  be  punished  in 
such  manner  as  in  my  judgment  will  caution  both  tlie  perpetrators  and  abettors  of  the  act.  so 
that  they  shall  fear  the  stripes  if  they  do  not  reverence  the  shirs  of  our  banner."  Mumford  was 
afterward  active  in  inciting  a  mob  to  violence,  when  he  was  arrested,  tried  for  and  convicted  of 
treason  by  a  court-martial,  and  hung. 

'  The  Mayor  of  the  city,  John  T.  Monroe,  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the  Secessionists,  was 
very  refractory  for  a  while,  but,  with  all  others  like  him,  he  was  soon  compelled  to  be  quiet. 
Butler  discovered  a  list  of  subscribers,  composed  of  bankers,  merchants,  and  other  wealthy  citi- 
lens,  to  a  fund  for  carrying  on  the  rebellion.  These  he  assessed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  to 
the  amount  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  their  subscription.  Foolish  women,  of  the  wealthy  and 
rebellious  class,  defied  the  military  authority ;  and  one  of  these,  with  the  low  manners  of  the 
degraded  of  her  se.x,  deliberately  spat  m  the  faces  of  two  officers  in  the  street.  Forbearance  was 
no  longer  a  virtue,  and  Butler  issued  an  order  which  effectually  cured  the  growing  evil.  It  pub- 
licly directed  the  treatment  of  women,  so  acting,  to  be  such  as  would  be  given  to  the  abandoned 
of  their  sex.*     This  order,  which  was  perverted  and  misrepresented,  produced  the  most  intense 

*  The  fnllowinir  is  n  copy  of  the  document  called  the  "Woman  Order,"  dated  New  Orleans,  May  15,  1862:— 
"  Genenif.  Order  No.  '2S: 

"  As  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  United  States  have  been  snbject  to  repeated  insults  from  the  women  (call- 
iDir  themselves  ladies)  of  New  Orleans,  in  return  for  the  most  scrupulous  non-interference  and  courtesy  on  our 
part,  it  is  ordered  that  hereafter,  when  any  female  shall,  by  word,  gesture,  or  movement,  insult  or  show  contempt 
for  any  officer  or  soldier  of  the  United  States,  she  shall  be  regarded  and  held  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  woman  of 
the  town  plying  her  avocation. 

*'  By  command  of 

Major-General  Botlee. 

"George  C.  Strong.  Assiatant  Adjutavt-General,  CJiief  of  ^aj^'* 
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Orleans  was  the  heaviest  blow  the   Confederacy  had   yet  received,  and  for 
awhile  it  staggered  under  its  infliction.' 

Let  us  now  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which 
we  left  in  a  quiet  condition  after  the  little  flurry  at  Drainsville. 

At  the  beginning  of  1862,  when  the  Grand  Army  numbered  full  200,000 
men,  the  prospect  of  its  advance  seemed  more  remote  than  ever,  for  the  fine 

autumn  weather  had  been  succeeded  by 
storms  and  frost,  and  the  roads  were 
becoming  wretched  in  Virginia.  The 
people  were  impatient  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  dissatisfied.  He  could  get  no 
satisfaction  from  the  General-in-Chief 
(McClellan)  when  he  inquired  why  that 
army  did  not  move.  lie  therefore 
summoned  [January  10,  1862]  Generals 
McDowell  and  Franklin  to  a  conference 
with  himself  and  cabinet,  for  he  had 
resolved  that  something  must  be  done 
by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  either 
with  or  without  the  General-in-Chief. 
Other  conferences  were  held,  in  which 
WeClellan  participated  ;  and  in  a  gene- 
ral order  on  the  27th  of  January,  the  President  directed  a  simultaneous  for- 
ward movement  of  all  the  "  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  against 
the  insurgent  forces."  This  order  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  every  loyal 
heart.  It  was  heightened  by  another  order,  directing  McClellan  to  form  all 
of  the  disposable  forces  of  the  army,  after  providing  for  the  safety  of  Wash- 
ington, into  an  expedition  for  operating  against  the  Confederates  at  Manassas. 
But  the  General-in-Chief  had  other  plans,  and,  instead  of  obeying,  he  remon- 
strated. He  ]jroposed  to  take  his  army  to  Richmond,  by  way  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  the  jieninsula  between  the  York  and  James  Rivers,  instead  of 
falling  upon  the  Confederates  at  Manassas.  Discussion  followed.  A  council 
of  oflicers  decided  in  favor  of  McClellan's  plan.  The  President  dissented  from 
their  views,  but  acquiesced  in  their  decision.  Orders  were  issued  for  the  move- 
ment. Still  there  was  delay,  and  finally,  on  the  8th  of  March,  the  Executive 
issued  an  order  for  the  army  to  advance  by  the  Chesapeake  as  early  as  the  1  Sth 
of  that  month. 

At  that  moment  events  were  occurring  which  caused  a  material  modifica- 
tion of  the  plans  of  the  General-in-Chief  The  Confederates  suddenly  evacuated 
Manassas  [March  8  and  9]  and  hastened  toward  Richmond.     The  Army  of  the 
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t  excitement  throughout  the  Confederacy,  and  Davis  issued  a  proclamation  of  outlawry  against 
Butler. 

'  "It  annihilated  us  in  Louisiana,"  said  a  Confederate  historian  of  the  war,  "  diminished  our 
resources  and  supplies  by  the  loss  of  one  of  the  greatest  grain  and  cattle  countries  within  the 
limits  of  the  Confederacy,  gave  to  the  enemy  the  Mississippi  River,  with  all  its  means  of  naviga- 
tion, for  a  base  of  operations,  and  finally  led,  by  plain  and  irresistible  conclusion,  to  our  virtual 
abandonment  of  the  great  and  fruitful  Valley  of  the  Mississippi." 
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Potomac  followed  as  far  as  the  deserted  post,  and  some  cavalry  a  little  beyond  ; 
and  the  loyal  people  rejoiced  because  the  march  on  Richmond  had  begun. 
They  were  instantly  disappointed.  The  whole  Grand  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  ordered  back,  and  the  few  Confederates  who  had  been  keeping  it  in  check 
for  months'  were  allowed  to  make  their  way  peacefully  to  Richmond,  and  there 
prepare  to  hold  that  grand  army  in  check  for  many  months  at  another  point. 
The  government  was  now  satisfied  that  the  burden  of  care  which  had  been 
laid  upon  the  General-in-Chief  was  greater  than  he  was  able  to  bear,  and  the 
President  kindly  relieved  him  [March  11,  1862]  of  much  of  it,  by  dividing  the 
great  labor  of  command,  and  leaving  in  McClellan's  charge  only  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac' 

The  evacuation  of  Manassas  was  simultaneous  with  the  sudden  appearance 
of  a  new  naval  power  in  Hampton  Roads,  the  operations  of  which  foiTaed 
one  of  the  causes  for  a  modification  of  McClellan's  plans  for  moving  against 
Richmond.  It  was  the  notable  iron  gun-boat  called  the  Monitor,  constructed 
on  a  novel  plan  for  offensive  and  defensive  war.'  It  was  then  known  that 
the  Merrhnack,  sunk  at  Norfolk,''  had  been  raised  and  converted  into  a 
formidable  iron-clad  warrior.  Its  speedy  appearance  in  Hampton  Roads 
was  expected,  and  dreaded,  because  it  would  greatly  imperil  the  wooden 
vessels  of  the  government  there.  On  the  8th  of  March  it  suddenly  made  its 
appearance.  It  moved  directly  upon  the  sailing  frigates  Congress  and  Cum- 
berland, at  the  mouth  of  the  James  River,  and  destroyed  them.  It  also 
attacked  other  armed  vessels,  and  then  seemed  to  take  a  little  rest  for  the  task 
of  utterly  destroying  the  warriors  and  transports  in  Hampton  Roads  on  the 
following  morning.  The  intervening  night  was  consequently  passed  in  great 
anxiety  by  the  National  commanders  on  land  and  water  in  that  region.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  competent  human  agency  to  avert  the  threatened  disasters, 

'  Johnston,  informed  of  the  strength  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  satisfied  that  he  could 
not  withstand  its  advance,  and  had  been  preparino;  for  tlie  evacuation  for  several  weeks,  but  with 
such  skill  tliat  McClellan  was  not  aware  of  it.  This  was  necessary,  for  his  troops  were  so  few 
that  he  could  not  form  a  respectable  rear-guard  to  cover  liis  retreat,  witli  his  supplies.  Wooden 
gims  took  the  place  of  some  of  Jiis  heavy  ones  at  Manassas,  when  his  ordnance  was  sent  away. 
So  well  had  Johnston  managed  to  deceive  McClellan  as  to  his  force,  that  on  the  day  when  he 
evacuated  Manassas,  the  chief  of  McClellan's  secret  service  corps  reported  98,000  Confede- 
rate soldiers  "within  twenty  miles  of  Manassas,"  and  a  total  of  115,000  in  Virginia,  with  300 
iield-pieces,  and  twenty-six  to  thirty  siege-guns  '-before  Washington."  At  the  same  time  Gen- 
eral Wool,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  General  Wadsworth,  back  of  Arlington  Heights,  gave  the 
government  (what  were  subsequently  proven  to  bo  truthful)  statements,  from  reliable  information, 
that  not  over  50,000  troops  were  then  in  front  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  actual  number 
seems  to  have  been  but  40,000. 

"  By  the  President's  order,  dated  March  11,  18G2,  General  McClellan  was  relieved  of  the  com- 
mand of  other  military  departments.  To  General  HaUeck  was  given  the  command  of  the  troops 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  westward  of  the  longitude  of  KnoxvUle,  in  Tennessee ;  and  a 
Mountain  Department,  consisting  of  the  region  between  HaUeck  and  McClellan,  was  created,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  General  Fremont.  The  commanders  of  departments  were  ordered  to  report 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

'  This  vessel  presented  the  appearance  on  the  water  of  a  simple  platform,  sharp  at  each  end. 
lying  just  above  the  surfoce,  on  which  was  a  round  revolving  iron  Martello  tower,  twenty  feet  in 
diameter  and  ten  feet  in  lieight  above  the  deck,  and  pierced  for  two  guns.  This  turret,  or  tower, 
was  made  to  revolve,  so  that  the  guns  could  be  brought  to  bear  independent  of  the  position  of 
the  hull  of  the  vessel.  The  hull  and  turret  were  of  heavy  iron,  aud  impervious  to  shot  and 
shell.  This  vessel  was  the  invention  of  Captain  John  Ericsson,  a  scientific  Swede,  who  had  then 
been  a  President  of  this  country  full  twenty  years.  Theodore  R.  Timby  invented  the  revolvin  •: 
turret.  ••  Page  558. 
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■when,  at  a  little  past  midnight  [March  9,  1862],  a  mysterious  thing  came  in 
from  the  sea  between  the  capes  of  Virginia,  lighted  on  its  way  by  the  blazing 
Congress?  It  was  the  Monitor  on  its  trial  trip,  commanded  by  Liciitenant 
John  L.  Worden.'  That  gallant  officer  was  soon  made  acquainted  with  the 
situation,  and  prepared  to  meet  the  devouring  monster  in  the  morning.  Before 
sunrise,  on  that  beautiful  Sabbath  da}',  it  came  sweeping  down  the  Elizabeth 
River.  The  Monitor,  like  a  little  David,  hastened  to  meet  the  Confederate 
Goliath.  As  it  drew  near,  its  invulnerable  citadel  began  to  move,  and  from 
it  were  hurled  ponderous  shot  in  quick  succession.  These  were  answered  by 
broadsides  from  the  Merrimack.     The  combat  was  terrible.     From  the  turret 
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and  deck  of  the  Monitor  heavy  round  shot  and  conical  bolts  glanoed  off  as 
pebbles  would  fly  from  contact  with  solid  granite.  The  3ferrimack  was  finally 
disabled  by  its  mysterious  antagonist,  and  fled  up  to  Norfolk.^  The  safe  navi- 
gation of  Hampton  Koads,  and,  to  some  extent,  that  of  the  James  River,  was 
secured  to  the  National  vessels.  The  event  produced  joy  in  every  loyal  heart, 
and  Ericsson,  the  inventor,  and  Worden,  tlie  commander,  shared  in  the  public 
gratitude.^ 

Impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  navigation  of  the  James  River  was  now 

'  The  Cumierland  was  sunk  and  tlie  Congress  was  set  on  Are  by  the  Merrimack.  The  maga- 
zine of  the  latter  exploded,  and  destro.yed  what  was  left  of  her  by  the  flames.  Nearly  one-half 
of  the  officers  and  crews  of  both  vessels  were  killed  or  wounded.  Of  the  434  men  of  the  Congress.^ 
only  one-half  responded  to  their  names  the  next  morning  at  Newport-Newce.  The  dead  were 
buried  at  that  place,  and  their  remains  are  among  tliose  of  scores  of  Union  soldiers.  On  a  board, 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  latter,  whose  name  and  liistory  are  unknown, 
might  have  been  read  in  18G6  one  of  the  most  touching  and  poetical  epitaphs  ever  inscribed.  It 
read:   "A  Soldier  of  the  Union  mustered  out." 

^  Note  1,  page  581. 

"  Franklin  Buchanan,  a  veteran  officer  of  the  National  navy,  who  had  abandoned  his  flag,  was 
tl'iC  commander  of  the  Merrimack  (which  tlie  Confederates  named  Virginia),  and  was  so  badly 
wounded  in  the  engagement  that  he  was  unfitted  for  service  for  some  time. 

*  Worden  was  severely  injured  during  the  engagement.  In  the  turret  of  the  Monitor  was  a 
small  peep-hole,  out  of  winch  the  commander  might  .see  how  to  direct  the  turning  of  it,  so  as  to  bring 
tlie  guns  properly  to  bear.  While  Worden  was  looking  through  this,  a  heavy  shot  struck  squarely 
in  front  of  the  peep-hole,  shivering  some  cement  there  and  casting  it  violently  into  the  face  and 
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free  for  the  National  gun-boats,  McClellan,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of 
a  council  of  officers  [Marcli  13],  procefeded  to  transfer  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
to  Fortress  Monroe,  from  which,  as  a  base,  it  might  march  on  Richmond.  It 
was  important  for  the  security  of  Washington  City,  at  the  same  time,  to  hold 
the  Confederates  in  check  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Already  the  dashing 
General  Lander,  by  a  successful  attack  on  "  Stonewall  Jackson  '"  at  Blooming 
Gap  [February  14,  1862],  had  made  that  leader  circumspect.  Now  General 
N.  P.  Banks  was  in  command  in  the  Valley.  When  Johnston  evacuated 
Manassas,  Jackson,  who  had  taken  post  at  Winchester,  moved  farther  up  the 
Valley,  followed  by  .some  of  Banks's  troops.  The  latter  fell  back,  and  a  con- 
siderable force  under  General  Shields  took  post  at  Winchester.  Jackson 
returned,  and  at  Kernstown,  near  Winchester,  lie  and  Shields  had  a  severe 
engagement  on  the  22d  of  March,'  at  the  close  of  which  the  defeated  Confede- 
rates went  in  swift  retreat  up  the  Valley,  followed  far  by  Banks,  who  remained 
in  that  region  to  watch  the  foe,  while  McClellan  should  move  on  Richmond 
by  way  of  the  Virginia  Peninsula. 

At  the  beginning  of  April  McClellan  was  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  began 
his  march  [April  5]  up  the  Peninsula,  with  fifty  thousand  men,  in  two  columns, 
led  respectively  by  Generals  Ileintzelman^  and  Keyes,  one  in  the  direction  of 
Yorktown  and  the  other  toward  Warwick  Court  House,  nearer  the  James 
River.  The  Confederates,  under  Magruder,*  about  eleven  thousand  strong, 
were  stretched  across  McClellan's  path,  from  the  York  to  the  James,  and  by  a 
skillful  and  deceptive  display  of  strength  in  numbers,  kept  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  before  them  (which  speedily  numbered  one  hundred  thousand  men) 
at  bay  for  a  month,'  its  leader  calling  earnestly  for  re-enforcements  to  enable 
him  to  move  forward.  He  closely  besieged  his  foes  at  Yorktown,  and  when 
the  latter  perceived  that  it  was  no  longer  prudent  to  remain,  they  fled  up  the 
Peninsula  [May  3,  1862]  and  made  a  stand  behind  a  strong  line  of  works  in 
front  of  Williamsburg.  The  bulk  of  the  National  army  pursued,  under  the 
directions  of  General  Sumner,  while  McClellan  remained  at  Yorktown,  to 
superintend  the  forwarding  of  an  expedition  up  the  York  River,  under  General 
Franklin,  to  flank  the  Confederates. 

eyes  of  the  commander.  The  shock  was  so  great  that  the  persons  in  the  turret  were  prostrated. 
Only  Worden  was  seriously  hurt.  For  several  days  afterward  his  life  was  in  great  peril.  He 
recovered,  and  did  gallant  service  alterward  on  Ihe  Southern  coast. 

'  Thomas  J.  Jackson,  who  became  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  Confederate  leaders,  was 
in  command  of  a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Bull's  Rim,  where  his  men  gallantly  withstood  all 
assaults.  "Seel"  exclaimed  another  leader  (General  Bee),  when  trying  to  rally  panic-stricken 
troops,  "there  stands  Jackson  like  a  stone  wall!"  The  latter  was  ever  afterward  called  "Stone- 
wall Jackson,"  and  his  troops  the  "Stonewall  Brigade." 

"  Sliields  reported  his  loss  at  nearly  600  men.  of  whom  103  were  killed.  Jackson's  loss  Avas 
over  l.UOO.     It  was  estimated  at  1,S06  by  Sliields. 

'  In  Heiiitzelman's  column  were  the  divisions  of  Fitz-Jolm  Porter,  Hamilton,  and  Sedgwick/ 
and  with  Keyes  were  the  divisions  of  Generals  Couch  and  W.  F.  Smith.  ' 

*  Page  562. 

'  The  tedious  operations  of  a  regular  siege,  by  casting  up  intrenchments,  were  under  the 
direction  of  General  Porter.  Frequent  skirmishes  occurred  during  the  siege,  but  only  one  that 
had  the  semblance  of  a  battle.  Tliat  was  on  the  IGth  of  April,  when  Geueral  Smith  attacked  the 
Confederates  on  the  Warwick  River,  between  the  mills  of  Lee  and  Winn.  Ue  was  repulsed,  with 
the  loss  of  one  hundred  men  on  liis  part  and  of  seventy-five  on  the  part  of  his  foe.  McCl^il- 
'an's  army  suffered  much  from  sickness  during  the  month's  detention  in  that  swampy  region. 
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The  works  in  front  of  Williamsburg  were  strong,  extending  across  that 
narrowest  part  of  the  Peninsula  from  estuaries  of  the  York  and  James  Rivers. 
There  the  Confederate  leader  left  a  strong  rear-guard  to  cheek  the  pursuers, 
while  the  main  body  (a  greater  portion  of  which  had  not  been  below  Williams- 
burg), then  under  the  command  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  had  come 

down  from  Richmond,  should  retreat  up 
the  Peninsula.  Johnston's  intention  was 
to  concentrate  all  his  troops  near  Rich- 
mond, and  then  give  battle.  The  pur- 
suing force,  after  their  advance  under 
General  Stoneman  had  been  checked  in 
front  of  the  Confederate  works,  pushed 
boldly  up  to  attack  them  under  such 
leaders  as  Hooker,  Kearney,  and  Han- 
cock, who  were  conspicuous  on  that  occa- 
sion. Hooker  began  the  assault  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th  [May,  1862],  and 
bore  the  brunt  of  battle  almost  nine 
consecutive  hours,  when  Kearney  came 
to  his  assistance,  and  Hancock  turned  the 
left  of  the  Confederates.  The  latter,  overpowered,  retreated,  and  such  was 
their  haste,  that  they  left  nearly  eight  hundred  of  their  wounded  behind.' 
McClellan  came  upon  the  battle-field  toward  the  close  of  the  engagement,  and 
the  next  morning  he  sent  tidings  of  the  victory  to  the  government  from  the 
ancient  capital  of  Virginia.  Johnston  was  then  pressing  on  toward  the  Chick- 
ahominy,  with  fearful  anticipation  of  disaster  if  again  struck  in  his  retreat  by 
the  Nationals ;  but  the  pursuit  there  ended,  and  INIcClellan's  army,  during  the 
succeeding  ten  or  fifteen  days,  made  its  way  leisurely  to  the  Chickahominy, 
behind  which  Johnston  was  then  safely  encamped."  In  the  mean  time  Frank- 
lin's expedition,  too  long  held  at  Yorktown  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  win 
the  advantages  of  a  flank  movement,  had  secured  a  strong  footing  near  the 
head  of  the  York  River,  and  there,  on  the  bank  of  the  Pamunkey  River,  Gene- 
ral McClellan  established  his  base  of  supplies  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

On  the  20th  of  May  [1862],  McClellan's  army  was  on  the  borders  of  the 
Chickahominy  River,  and  a  portion  of  it,  under  General  Casey,  occupied  the 
heights  on  the  Richmond  side  of  the  stream,  on  the  New  Kent  road.  In  the 
mean  time  important  events  had  occurred  in  the  rear  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
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'  So  vigorous  was  the  assault  of  Hooker,  that  Jolmston  sent  Ijaek  a  greater  part  of  )iis  force 
to  the  assistance  of  his  rear-guard.  The  final  retreat  was  made  under  the  lead  of  General  Long- 
street,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Confederate  generals. 

'  On  the  evening  after  the  battle,  McClellan  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  Con- 
federates were  before  him  in  force  probably  greater  than  his  own,  and  strongly  intrenched,  and 
assured  the  Secretary  that  he  should  "run  the  risk  of  holding  them  in  check  tliere."  At 
that  time  .Johnston's  30,000  men  were  fleeing  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  the  Chickahominy 
before  McClellan's  victorious  100,000  men.  Experts  on  both  sides  declared  tliat  had  the  pursuit 
been  continued,  in  the  morning  after  the  battle  at  Williamsburg,  the  National  army  might  liare 
crushed  that  of  the  Confederates,  or  followed  them  directly  into  Richmond. 
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mac.  General  Wool,'  in  command  at  Fortress  Monroe,  had  long  desired  to 
attempt  the  capture  of  Norfolk.  Permission  was  at  length  given  him  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  War.'  With  a  few  regiments  he  landed  [May  10, 
1862]  in  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  works  below  Norfolk,  and  marched  tri- 
umphantly toward  the  city.  The  Confederate  forces  there,  under  General 
Huger,  destroyed  the  3Ierrimack'  and  fled  toward  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 
Norfolk  was  surrendered  to  Wool  by  the  civil  authorities.  The  Confederate 
vessels  of  war  in  the  James  River  fled  up  toward  Richmond,  and  were  followed 
by  National  gun-boats,  under  Commodore  Rogers,  to  Drewry's  Blufi",  eight 
miles  below  the  capital  of  the  Coulederates,  where  they  were  checked  [3Iav 
15]  by  a  strong  fort. 

Important  events  had  also  been  occurring  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and 
the  adjacent  region.  At  about  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  General 
Fremont  was  at  Franklin,  among  the  mountains  of  Western  Virginia.  Gene- 
ral Banks  was  at  Strasburg,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  General  McDowell 
was  at  Fredericksburg,  on  the  Rappahannock,  for  the  double  purpose  of  cover- 
ing Washington  and  co-operating  with  McClellan.  Jackson  had  been  joincMl 
by  the  skillful  Ewell,  in  the  vicinity  of  Harrisonburg.  Other  troops  were  near, 
and  he  was  watching  Banks  closely.  At  McDowell  [May  8],  west  of  Staunton, 
he  struck  one  of  Fremont's  brigades,  under  General  Milroy,  a  severe  blow, 
while  Ewell  pressed  Banks  back  to  Strasburg.  Jackson  and  Ewell  soon  after- 
ward captured  and  dispersed  [May  2.3]  a  National  force  under  Colonel  Kenly, 
at  Front  Royal,  and  sent  Banks  flying  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley  from 
Strasburg,  hotly  pursued  to  Winchester.  There  Ewell  attacked  him  [May  25], 
and  after  a  severe  contest  he  continued  his 
flight  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  near  Wil- 
liamsport.  The  National  capital  was  now  in 
peril,  and  McDowell  was  ordered  to  send  a 
large  force  over  the  Blue  Ridge,  to  intercept 
the  Confederates,  if  they  should  retreat,  while 
Fremont  should  march  on  Strasburg  from  the 
west,  for  the  same  purpose.  Jackson  perceived 
his  peril,  and  his  whole  force  fled  up  the  valley 
in  time  to  elude  the  troops  on  their  flank. 
Fremont  pursued  them  up  the  main  valley,  and 
Shields,  with  a  considerable  force,  marched 
rapidly  up  the  parallel  Luray  Valley.  At  a 
place  called  Cross  Keys,  near  Harrisonburg, 
Fremont  overtook  Ewell,  when  a  severe  but 
undecisive  battle  ensued  [June  7].  Jackson  was  then  at  Port  Republic,  a  few 
miles  distant,  sorely  pressed  by  Generals  Carroll  and  Tyler.  He  called  Ewell 
to  his  aid.     The  latter  moved  ofl*  in  the  nisjht.     Fremont  followed  :  but  Ewell 
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'  P.igo  413,  .niitl  note  5,  pagfi  57n. 

'  Wool's  command  was  not  under  the  direction  of  Mci'lellan.     It  remained  an  independent 
one  so  long  as  that  veteran  was  at  the  head  of  that  department. 
'  Page  614. 
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managed  to  cross  the  Shenandoah  and  burn  the  bridge  behind  liira  before  Fre- 
mont could  reach  that  stream.  Meanwhile  Jackson's  assailants  had  been 
repulsed,  and  on  the  9th  of  June  the  whole  National  army  on  the  Shenandoah 
retraced  their  steps.  So  ended  the  second  great  race  of  the  National  and  Con- 
federate troops  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

"When  Rogers  went  up  to  Drewry's  Bluff,'  the  James  and  York  Rivers 
were  both  opened  as  highways  for  supplies  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
McClellan  determined  to  continue  his  base  at  the  head  of  York,  until  he 
should  form  a  junction  with  McDowell.  That  event  was  postponed  by  others 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  just  recorded,  and  the  two  great  armies  stood  face 
to  face  near  Richmond  toward  the  close  of  May,  with  little  expectation  of  aid 
from  their  respective  comrades  in  that  Valley.  Their  first  collision  was  on 
the  2.3d,  near  Mechanicsville,  when  the  Confederates  were  driven,  and  the  army 
and  loval  people  were  thrilled  by  a  general  order  issued  by  McClellan  the  next 
day,  which  indicated  an  immediate  advance  upon  Richmond.  Everj^  thing 
was  in  readiness  for  the  movement,  and  the  Confederates  were  trembling  in 
anticipation  of  it.'  McClellan  hesitated,  and  the  golden  moments  of  opportu- 
nity were  spent  in  flank  movements,  which  resulted  in  severe  struggles,  that 
were  fruitless  of  good  to  the  National  army.' 

The  skillful  and  vigilant  Johnston,  soon  perceiving  the  perilous  position  of 
the  National  forces,  divided  by  the  fickle  Chickahominy,^  and  the  timidity  of 
their  chief,  inarched  boldly  out  from  his  strong  intrenchments  before  Rich- 
mond to  attack  them.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  31st  [May,  1862],  a  heavy 
force  of  the  Confederates  fell  furiously  upon  the  most  advanced  National 
troops,  under  General  Casey,  and  a  sanguinary  battle  ensued.  Casey  fought 
his  foe  most  gallantly,  until  one-third  of  his  division  was  disabled,  and  he  was 

'  Page  617. 

"  The  appearance  of  Rogers's  flotilla  before  Drewry's  Bluflf  simultaneously  with  McClellan's 
advance  toward  the  Chickahorainy  produced  tlie  greatest  consternation  in  Kichmond,  especially 
among  the  Secessionists.  Davis,  their  chief,  almost  despaired,  and  the  general  expectation 
that  the  National  forces  would  speedily  march  into  Richmond,  caused  the  chief  leaders  to  make 
preparations  for  flight.  The  "archives  of  the  government,"  so  called,  were  sent  to  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  and  to  Lynchburg.  The  railway  tracks  over  the  bridges  at  Richmond  were 
covered  with  planks,  so  as' to  facilitate  the  passage  of  artillery,  and  every  man  who  was  active  in 
the  rebellion  trembled  with  fear.  The  Legislature  of  Virginia,  then  in  session,  disgusted  with 
the  cowardice  and  perfidy  of  Davis  and  liis  chief  associates  in  crime,  passed  resolutions  calling 
\ipon  them  to  act  witli  manliness  and  lienor,  and  to  stay  and  protect  at  all  hazards  the  people  they 
had  betrayed.  This  action,  it  is  believed,  was  inspired  by  the  manly  .Tohnston,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  whose  virtues  were  a  standing  rebuke  to  the  cold  selfishness  of  the  chief  con- 
spirator. 

'  The  troops  engaged  were  regular  cavalry  under  General  Emory ;  Benson's  liorse-battery ; 
Morrell's  division,  composed  of  the  brigades  of  Martindale,  Butterfield,  and  McQuade,  and  Ber- 
dan's  sharp-shooters;  three  batteries  under  Captain  Griffin,  and  a  " pro%-isional  brigade,"  under 
Colonel  G.  K.  Warren,  in  support.  Their  first  encounter  was  near  Hanover  Court  House  [May 
27],  when  a  charge  by  Butterfield's  brigade  dispersed  the  Confederates.  At  the  same  time  Gen- 
eral Martindale  was  contending  with  fresh  troops  that  came  up  from  Richmond,  and  attacked  him 
while  moving  between  Peake's  Station  and  Hanover  Court  House.  Porter  sent  assistance  to 
Martindale,  when  the  Confederates,  outnumbered,  fell  back,  with  a  loss  of  200  men  dead  on  the 
field,  and  700  made  prisoners.     The  National  loss  was  350. 

*  The  Chickahominy  River  is  a  narrow  stream,  and  liable  to  a  sudden  and  great  increase  of 
volume  and  overflow  of  its  banks  by  rains.  For  this  reason  it  might,  in  a  few  hours,  become  an 
impassable  barrier  between  bodies"  of  troops  where  bridges  did  not  exist.  In  this  instance  the 
Confederates  had  destroyed  the  bridges. 
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driven  back  by  an  overwhehning  force.  Troops  sent  to  his  aid  by  Keyes 
could  not  withstand  the  pressure,  and  all  were  driven  back  to  Fair  Oaks  Sta- 
tion, on  the  Richmond  and  York  River  Railway,  where  the  struggle  continued. 
Heintzelman  and  Kearney  pressed  forward  with  re-enforcements,  but  fresh 
Confederates  were  there  to  meet  them,  and  it  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  the 
whole  of  the  National  forces  on  the  Richmond  side  of  the  Chickahoniiny  \\-ere 
doomed  to  destruction.  At  that  critical  moment  the  veteran  General  Sumner 
appeared,  with  the  divisions  of  Sedgwick  and  Richardson,  and  checked  the 
Confederate  advance  by  a  storm  of  canister-shot  from  twenty-four  guns.  But 
they  soon  pressed  forward  again  and  fought  gallantly,  notwithstanding  John- 
ston, their  chief,  who  was  directing  the  battle,  was  severely  wounded  and 
borne  away.  Finally,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  bayonet  charge  by 
five  regiments  broke  the  Confederate  line  into  dire  confusion.  The  contest 
was  renewed  in  the  morning  [June  1],  and  after  a  struggle  for  several  hours, 
in  which  Hooker's  command  also  was  engaged,  the  Confederates  withdrew, 
and  retired  to  Richmond  that  night.  So  ended  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  or 
Seven  Pines. 

For  nearly  a  month  after  this  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  lay  along  the 
Chickahominy,  a  few  miles  from  Richmond,  in  a  very  unhealthful  situation, 
quietly  besieging  the  Confederate  capital.  Robert  E.  Lee'  succeeded  John- 
ston, and  he  was  joined  by  Jackson  and  Ewell,  with  a  force  so  considerable 
that  he  prepared  to  strike  McClellan  a  deadly  blow.  Fifteen  hundred  of  his 
cavalry,  under  J.  E.  B.  Stewart,"  made  a  complete  circuit  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  at  the  middle  of  June,  threatening  its  supplies  at  the  White  House,' 
near  the  head  of  York  River,  and  gaining  valuable  information.  INIeantime 
the  public  expectation  was  kept  on  the  alert  by  frequent  assurances  that  the 
decisive  battle  would  be  fought  "  to-morrow."  For  that  purpose  re-enforce- 
ments were  called  for,  and  sent ;  yet  the  cautious  commander  hesitated  until 
Lee  made  a  movement  which  compelled  him  to  take  a  defensive  position,  and 
prepare  to  abandon  the  siege  and  retreat  to  the  James  River.  That  movement 
was  made  on  the  26th  of  June.  Jackson,  with  a  considerable  force,  marched 
from  Hanover  Court  House  to  turn  McClellan's  right,  and  fall  upon  his  com- 
munications with  his  supplies  at  the  White  House ;  and  at  the  same  time  a 
heavier  force,  under  Generals  Longstreet  and  D.  H.  and  A.  P.  Hill,  crossed  the 
Chickahominy  near  Meehanicsville,  and  assailed  the  National  right  wing,  com- 
manded by  General  Fitz  John  Porter.     A  terrific  battle  ensued  near  Ellison's 

'  Page  564.  =  Page  585. 

'  The  White  House  was  the  name  of  an  estate  on  the  Pamunkey  River,  that  lielonged  to  the 
Custis  family  b)'  inheritance  from  Mrs.  Wasliington,  wliose  first  }iusband  owned  it.  Her  great- 
graud-daughter  was  the  wife  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  this  property  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
tatter's  eldest  son  when  the  Civil  War  broke  ont.  The  name  was  derived  from  the  color  of  the 
mansion  on  the  estate  at  the  time  Washington  was  married  to  Mrs.  Custis.  It  was  white,  and 
thus  distinguislied  from  others.  Tliat  mansion  was  demolished  more  than  thirty  years  before 
the  war,  and  near  its  site  was  another,  of  modest  form  and  dimensions,  which  was  called  the 
"White  House."  This  was  held  sacred,  for  some  time,  by  the  Union  troops,  in  consequence 
of  a  false  impression  given  by  tlie  family  that  it  was  the  original  "White  House.''  When 
McClellan  changed  liis  base  to  the  James  River,  and  his  stores  were  tired,  the  modem 
"White  House"  was  consumed. 
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Mill,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Confederates,  who  suffered  a  fearful 
loss.' 

Notwithstanding  this  victory,  McClellan  decided  that  the  time  had  come 
for  him  to  fly  toward  the  J.ames  River,  if  he  would  save  his  army.     He  was 

left  to  choose  between 
a  concentration  of  his 
whole  force  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Chick- 
ahominy,  and  give 
general  battle  to  Lee's 
army ;  to  concentrate 
it  on  the  right  bank, 
and  march  directly  on 
Richmond,  or  to  trans- 
fer his  right  wing  to 
that  side  of  the  stream, 
and  with  his  supplies 
retreat  to  the  James 
River.  He  chose  the 
latter  course,  and  made 
preparations  accord- 
ingly.' He  ordered 
the  stores  at  the  White 
House  to  be  destroyed  if  they  could  not  be  removed,  and  held  Porter's 
corps  in  a  strong  position  near  Gaines's  Mills,  a  short  distance  from 
Ellison's  Mill,  to  give  protection  as  far  as  possible  to  the  supplies,  and 
to  the  remainder  of  the  troops  in  the  removal  of  the  siege-guns,  their  pas- 
sage of  the  river,  and  their  march  toward  the  James.  There,  between  Cool 
Arbor'  and  the  Chickahominy,  in  line  of  battle  on  the  arc  of  a  circle,  Porter 
stood  when  attacked  by  the  Hills  and  Longstreet,*  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
27th  of  June.  Very  severe  was  the  battle  that  ensued.  Porter,  hard  pressed, 
sent  to  McClellan,  then  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  for  aid,  but 
the  commander,  believing  Magruder's  25,000  men  at  Richmond  to  be  60,000 
in  number,  could  spare  only  Slocum's  division  of  Franklin's  corps.  Later,  the 
brigades  of  Richardson  and  Meagher  were  sent,  and  these  arrived  just  in  time 
to  save  Porter  from  anniliiUition,  for  his  shattered  and  disheartened  army  was 
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'  It  was  between  3,000  and  4,000  men.  The  National  loss  was  about  400.  The  latter  were 
well  posted  on  an  eminence ;  the  former  were  much  exposed  in  approaching  over  lower  and  opeD 
ground. 

■•'  According  to  official  and  other  statements  by  the  Confederates,  Richmond  was  at  that  time 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  it  being  defended  by  only  25,000  men  under 
Magrudcr,  who  in  his  report  declared  that  if  McClellan  had  massed  his  force  and  moved  on  Ricli- 
mond  while  Lee  was  beyond  the  Chickahominy,  lie  might  easily  have  captured  it.  "His  failure 
to  do  so,"  said  Magruder  in  liis  report,  "is  the  best  evidence  that  our  wise  commander  fully 
vmderstood  the  character  of  his  opponent." 

"  The  place  of  an  ancient  tavern  and  summer  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  Richmond  two 
generations  before. 

*  rage  619. 
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falling  back  to  the  river  in  disorder,  closely  jjressed  by  the  foe.  The  appear- 
ance and  cheers  of  the  fresh  troops  encouraged  the  fugitives,  who  re-formed, 
checked  the  alarmed  pursuers,  and  drove  them  back  to  the  field  they  had  won. 
So  ended  the  liattle  of  Gaines's  Mills.'  During  that  night  Porter's  corps  with- 
drew to  the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahoniiny,  destroying  the  Ijridges  behind 
them. 

McClellan  now  turned  his  back  upon  Richmond,  with  liis  face  toward  the 
James,  and  gave  orders  for  his  army  to  move  through  the  AVhite  Oak  Swamp 
in  the  direction  of  Turkey  Bend,  on  that  river.  Keyes  led  the  way  [June  28]. 
Porter  followed;  and  after  these  moved  a  train  of  5,000  wagons,  laden  with 
ammunition,  provisions,  and  baggage,  and  a  di'ove  of  2,500  beef  cattle.'  So 
well  was  this  movement  masked  from  Lee,  that  he  liad  no  suspicion  of  it  until 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  after  it  began.'  He  had  observed,  in  the  morning, 
some  singular  movements  of  the  divisions  which  remained  behind,  and  some 
skirmishes  had  taken  jilaee;  but  he  supposed  IMcC'lellan  might  be  preparing  to 
move  his  forces  and  give  battle  in  defense  of  his  stores  at  the  White  House, 
or,  if  he  retreated,  would  take  the  route  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahoniiny, 
by  which  Johnston  came  up  from  Williamslnirg.''  But  on  the  night  of  the  2Sth 
the  amazing  fact  was  disclosed  to  Lee  that  a  greater  portion  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  had  departed,  not  to  give  battle  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chicka- 
honiiny, nor  to  retreat  down  the  Peninsula,  but  to  take  a  new  position  on  the 
James  River.  Scouts  had  already  informed  liim  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
supplies  at  the  White  House  had  been  removed,  and  that  the  remainder,  and 
the  mansion  itself,  were  then  in  flames. 

McClelLan  had  full  twenty-four  hours  the  start  of  Lee,  yet  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  struggle  for  life  in  that  retreat.  His  rear-guard,  under  Sumner, 
was  struck  at  Savage's  Station,  where  a  severe  battle  was  fought  [June  29].  It 
continued  until  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  Confederates  recoiled;  and 
before  morning  [July  l],  the  whole  of  McClellan's  army  was  well  on  its  way 
toward  the  James.  Franklin,  with  a  rear-guard,  had  been  left  to  hold  the 
main  bridge  over  White  Oak  Swamp  Creek,  and  so  to  cover  the  withdrawal 
of  the  army  to  the  high  open  country  of  the  Malvern  Hills ;  and  at  that  point 
and  at  Glendale,*  a  short  distance  to  the  right,  severe  engagements  ensued. 
The  battle  at  the  latter  place  was  very  sanguinary,  in  which  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians  under  McCall  suflered  much.  That  leader  was  captured,  and  General 
Meade  was  severely  wounded.     By  the  timely  arrival  of  fresh  troops  under 

'  The  National  loss  was  about  8,000  men,  of  -whom  about  6,000  were  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Confederate  loss  was  about  5,000.     Porter  lost  twenty-two  siege-giins. 

"  The  sick  and  wounded  men,  who  could  not  march,  were  left  behind,  with  surgeons,  rations, 
and  medical  stores.  These  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  and  the  men  suflered  terribly. 
The  reason  given  for  this  abandonment  of  tlie  lielpless,  and  the  sending  away  of  the  amliulances 
empty,  was,  that  so  large  a  number  (about  2,500)  of  wounded  and  sick  men  woidd  embarrass 
the  army  in  its  flight,  and  its  escape  might  be  impossible. 

'  All  day  long  Magruder  and  linger  had  reported  to  Lee  that  the  National  fortifications  on  their 
front  were  as  fully  manned  as  usual,  and  Lee  supposed  his  foe  was  preparing  for  an  ofiensive 
movement. 

'  Page  616. 

°  The  name  of  an  estate.  The  battle  occurred  on  the  property  of  several  owners,  ^t  is  some- 
times called  the  Battle  of  Frazier's  Farm. 
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Plooker,  Meagher,  and  Taylor,  victory  was  given  to  the  Nationals ;  and  earlv 
the  next  day  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  united  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Chickahominy  first  divided  it,'  was  in  a  strong  position  on  Malvern  Hills,"  in 
sight  of  the  James  River.  It  was  not  considered  a  safe  place  for  the  amiy  to 
halt,  for  it  was  too  far  separated  from  its  supplies  ;  so,  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st  [July,  1862],  McClellan  went  on  hoard  the  gun-boat  Galena,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river  to  "  select  the  final  location  for  the  army  and  its  depots." 
This  was  fixed  at  Harrison's  Bar,  a  short  distance  from  Malvern  Hills. 

Preparations  were  made  on  Malvern  Hills  for  a  battle.  Lee  concentrated 
his  troops  at  Glendale  for  that  purpose  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  [July,  1862], 
and  resolved,  with  a  heavy  line  under  Jackson,  Ewell,  Whiting,  the  Hills, 
Longstreet,  Magruder,  and  Huger,  to  carry  the  intrenched  camp  of  the  Nationals 
by  storm,  and  "drive  the  invaders,"  he  said,  "into  the  James."  This  was 
attempted.  A  furious  battle  ensued,  in  which  Porter,  Couch,  and  Kearney 
were  the  chief  leaders  of  fighting  troops  on  the  part  of  the  Nationals,  and  these 
were  assisted  l)y  gun-boats  in  the  river.  The  struggle  was  intense  and  destruc- 
tive, and  did  not  cease  initil  almost  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  Con- 
federates were  driven  to  the  shelter  of  the  ravines  and  swamjis,  utterly  broken 
and  despairing.  The  victory  for  the  Nationals  was  decisive,  and  the  Union 
leaders  expected  to  follow  it  up,  pursue  Lee's  shattered  columns,  and  enter 
liichmond  within  twenty-four  hours,  when  they  were  overwhelmed  with 
disajipointment  by  an  order  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  (who  had  been 
on   the  Galena   most   of  the   day)    for   the   victorious   army   to   "fall   back 

_ -         _^  still    farther"    to    Harrison's    Landing.' 

This  seemed  like  snatching  the  palm  of 
victory  from  the  hand  just  opened  to 
receive  it,  but'  it  wa,s  obeyed,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  3d  of  July  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  broken  and  disheartened, 
was  resting  on  the  James  River,  and  on 
the  8th  what  was  left  of  Lee's  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  was  behind  the  de- 
fenses of  Richmond.'' 

Very   grievous   was    the    disappoint- 
ment of  the  loyal  people  when  they  heard 
THE  HARRISON  MANSION.  of  this  disastrous  result  of  the  campaign 

against  Richmond,  and  most  astounding  to  the  government  was  the  assurance  of 


'  Page  616. 

^  These  form  a  liigli  rolling  plateau,  sloping  toward  Richmond  from  bold  banks  toward  the 
river,  and  bounded  by  deep  ravines,  making  an  excellent  defensive  position. 

"  McClellan's  order  produced  consternation  and  great  dissatisfoction  among  the  officers  and  men. 
Tlie  veteran  General  Kearney  was  very  indignant,  and  in  the  presence  of  several  officers  said: 
"  I.  Philip  Kearnc}',  an  old  soldier,  enter  ray  solemn  protest  against  tliis  order  for  a  retreat.  We 
ought,  instead  of  retreating,  to  follow  up  the  enemy  and  take  Richmond ;  and,  in  full  view  of  all 
the  responsibilities  of  such  a  declaration,  I  say  to  you  all,  such  an  order  can  only  be  prompted  liv 
cowardice  or  treason." 

*  The  aggregate  loss  of  the  National  army  during  the  seven  days'  contest  before  Richmond,  or 
from  the  battle  near  MechanicsviUe  [Mav  23]  until  tlie  posting  of  the  army  at  Harrison's  Bar,  was 
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the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  three  days  after  the  battle  on 
Malvern  Hills,  that  he  had  not  "  over  50,000  men  left,  with  their  colors !" 
Within  the  space  of  a  hundred  days  160,000  men  had  gone  to  the  Peninsula. 
What  had  become  of  the  vast  remainder  ?  The  anxious  President  hastened  to 
the  head-quarters  of  jMcClellan  for  an  answer  to  that  question,  for  the  latter 
was  now  calling  for  more  troops,  to  enable  him  to  "  capture  Richmond  and  put 
jtn  end  to  the  Rebellion."  The  President  found  nearly  40,000  more  men  there 
than  the  general  had  reported,  and  yet  75,000  were  missing.  He  could  get  no 
satisfactory  statement  from  McClellan,'  and  he  found  that  several  of  the  corps 
commanders  had  lost  confidence  in  the  chief  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  con- 
centration of  Confederate  troops  in  the  direction  of  Washington,  and  the 
assurance  of  McClellan  that  his  army  was  not  strong  enough  to  capture  Rich- 
mond by  "  one  hundred  thousand  men,  more  rather  than  less,"  it  was  thouglit 
advisable  by  the  President  to  withdraw  that  army  from  the  Peninsula  and 
concentrate  it  in  front  of  the  National  capital.  Orders  were  given  accord- 
ingly. McClellan  was  opposed  to  the  measure,  and  at  once  took  steps  to 
defeat  it. 

Here  we  will  leave  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  for  a  little  while,  and  observe 
events  nearer  the  National  capital,  with  which  its  movements  were  intimately 
connected.  To  give  more  efficiency  to  the  troops  covering  Washington,  tlicy 
were  formed  into  an  organization  called  the  Army  of  Virginia,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  John  Pope,  who  was  called  from  the 
West"  for  that  purpose.  The  new  army  was  arranged  in  three  corps,  com- 
manded respectively  by  Major-Generals  McDowell,  Banks,  and  Sigel.'  In 
addition  to  these,  a  force  under  General  S.  D.  Sturgis  was  in  process  of  forma- 
tion at  Alexandria ;  and  the  troops  in  and  around  Washington  were  placed 
under  Pope's  command.  He  also  had  about  five  thousand  cavalry.  His  army 
for  field-service,  at  the  close  of  June,  numbered  between  forty  and  fifty 
thousand  effective  men.  He  wrote  to  McClellan,  cordially  offering  his  co-opera- 
tion with  him,  and  asking  for  suggestions.  The  cold  and  vague  answer 
assured  Pope  that  he  need  not  expect  any  useful  co-working  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Immediately  after  the  retreat  of  McClellan  to  Harrison's  Landing,*  the  Con- 
federates formed  plans  for  the  capture  of  Washington  City  ;  and  when,  at  the 
close  of  July,  Halleck'  ordered  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  prepare  to  move 

reported  by  McClellan  at  1,582  killed,  7,709  wounded,  and  5,598  missing,  making  a  total  of  15,249. 
Lee's  loss  was  never  reported.  He  declared  that  lie  captured  10,000  prisoners,  and  took  52  pieces 
of  cannon  and  35,000  small  arms. 

'  After  his  return  to  Washington,  the  President  wrote  to  McClellan  [July  13],  asking  him  for 
an  account  of  the  missing  numbers.  He  reported  88,665  "  present  and  fit  for  duty ;"  absent  by 
authority,  34,472;  absent  without  authority.  3,778;  sick,  16,665,  making  a  total  of  "l 43, 580.  The 
government  was  much  disturbed  by  one  item  in  this  report,  namely,  that  over  34,000  men,  or 
more  than  tliree-fifths  of  the  entire  number  of  the  army  which  he  had  reported  on  the  3d,  were 
absent  on  furloughs  granted  by  permission  of  the  commanding  general,  when  he  was  continually 
calling  for  re-enforcements  and  holding  the  government  responsiljle  for  the  weakness  of  his  army. 
The  President  said  to  him:  "If  you  had  tliese  men  -n-ith  you,  you  could  go  into  Richmond  in  tlie 
next  three  days." 

"  Page  600.  '  Page  572.  *  Page  622. 

'  Halleck  was  now  acting  General-in-Chief.     See  page  G04. 
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to  the  front  of  tlie  National  capital,  and  join  Pope  in  its  defense,  Lee  moved 
with  energy  to  execute  the  orders  of  his  masters,  before  the  junction  of  the 
two  Union  armies  could  be  eifected.  Satisfied  that  no  further  movements 
against  Richmond  Avcro  then  contemplated,  he  was  left  free  to  act  in  full  force. 
Ill  the  plan  of  the  Confederates  was  the  expulsion  of  the  National  troops  from 
the  soil  of  Slave-labor  States,  the  invasion  and  plunder  of  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  dictation  of  terms  of  peace  at  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia;  and 
tlie  people  of  the  "  Confederate  States  "  were  made  to  expect  a  speedy  vision 
of  Davis  in  the  chair  of  Dictatorship  at  Washington  City.  These  dreams 
were  almost  realized  before  the  heats  of  summer  had  departed. 

Pope  moved  vigorously  toward  the  advancing  Confederates,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Richmond,  at  the  middle  of  July,  and  some  of  his  cavalry  destroyed 
railway-tracks  and  bridges  within  thirty-five  miles  of  the  Confederate  capital 
Meanwhile  a  heavy  force  under  "  Stonewall "  Jackson  had  gathered  at  Gor- 
donsville,  and  Pope's  main  army  was  near  Culpepper  Court-House,  between 
the  Rappahannock  and  Rajjiil  Anna'  Rivers.  They  each  advanced  in  force, 
and  at  the  foot  of  Cedar,  or  Slaughter  Mountain,  a  few  miles  west  of  Culpep- 
per Court-House,  they  had  a  severe  battle  on  the  9th  of  August.  The  Nation- 
als were  under  the  general  command  of  Banks,  ably  assisted  by  Generals 
Crawford,  Geary,  Auger,  and  others.  They  were  finally  pressed  back  by 
overwhelming  numbers  and  pursued,  when  the  Confederates  were  checked  by 
the  timely  arrival  of  Ricketts'  division  of  McDowell's  corps.  The  strife  had 
been  one  of  the  most  desperate  of  the  war,  a  part  of  it  hand  to  hand  in  tlie 
darkness,  and  under  a  pall  of  smoke  that  obscured  the  moon."  Two  days 
afterward  Jackson  retreated  jirecipitately  to  Gordonsville,  leaving  some  of  his 
dead  unburied.  He  was  chased,  but  a  sudden  rise  of  the  Rapid  Amia  placed  a 
barrier  between  the  pursuers  and  the  pursued.  Both  parties  claimed  the  palm 
of  victory  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain. 

Soon  after  this  conflict  Pope  and  Jackson  were  both  re-enforced.  The 
former  was  joined  by  trooi>s  under  Burnside,  from  North  Carolina,'  and  others 
under  Stevens,  from  the  coast  of  South  Carolina ;  and  the  latter  was  strength- 
ened by  divisions  under  Longstreet,  some  troops  under  Hood,  and  Stuart's 
cavalry.  Pope  moved  to  the  Rapid  Anna,  with  the  intention  of  holding  that 
position  until  the  arrival  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  his  rear;  but  before 
that  event  occurred,  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  by  the  advance  of  Lee  in 
crushing  force.     He  retired  behind  the  forks  of  the  Rappahannock,  closely  pur- 

'  The  name  of  this  river  haa  generally  been  spelled  Rapidau.  It  is  one  of  three  rivers  in  ihul 
portion  of  Virginia  bearing  the  name  of  Anna — namely,  the  Rapid  Anna,  North  Anna,  and  South 
Anna.  The  first  is  the  chief  tributary  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  two  latter  form  the  Paniiin- 
key  River. 

'  General  Crawford's  brigade  came  out  of  that  terrible  fight  a  mere  remnant.  Some  regiments 
lost  half  their  number.  General  Geary,  with  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  troops,  made  desperaic 
charges,  and  was  severely  wounded.  General  Auger  was  also  wounded,  and  General  Price  was 
made  prisoner.  The  National  loss  was  about  two  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  that  ol 
the  Confederates  about  the  same. 

'  Page  590.  These  had  first  gone  to  the  Peninsula  to  aid  McClellan,  and  were  the  first  of  tht 
troops  there  who  promptly  obeyed  th6  summons  of  the  Array  of  the  Potomac  to  the  defense  d 
Washington  City. 
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tiued  by  Lee's  cavalry,  and  along  the  line  of  tliat  river,  above  Fredericksburg, 
there  was  an  artillery  duel  for  two  days  [August  20  and  21,  1862].  Lee  found 
that  he  could  not  force  a  passage  of  that  stream,  so  he  moved  toward  the 
mountains,  for  the  purjjose  of  flanking  the  Nationals.  Pope  made  skillful  and 
energetic  efforts  to  thwart  the  design  of  his  enemy,  but  the  danger  became 
greater  every  hour..  Pope's  force  havl  been  greatly  weakened  by  fighting  and 
marching,  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  coming  to  his  relief  so  tardily, 
that  he  almost  despaired  of  its  arrival  in  time  to  be  useful.' 

The  National  capital  was  now,  late  in  August,  in  great  peril.  Pope, 
encouraged  by  the  belief  that  McClellan's  fresh  troops,  which  had  been  resting 
for  a  month,  would  almost  immediately  re-enforce  him,  massed  his  army  near 
Rappahannock  Station  [Aug.  23,  1862],  for  the  purpose  of  falling  upon  a  heavy 
flanking  force.  Movements  to  this  end  were  made.  Franklin,  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  had  lately  arrived  with  troops,  and  Heintzelman  and  Porter,  of 
the  same  army,  were  also  near,  so  that,  on  the  25th,  Pope's  army,  and  its  re-en- 
forcements at  hand,  with  their  backs  on  Washington  and  their  faces  to  the  foe, 
were  about  sixty  thousand  strong,  but  still  somewhat  scattered.  On  that  day 
"  Stonewall  Jackson,"  leading  the  great  flank  movement,  crossed  the  Rappa- 
hannock, and  with  his  ac- 
customed celerity  made 
his  way  over  the  Bull's 
Run  Mountains  at  Tho- 
roughfare Gaj3.  At  twi- 
light on  the  2Gth  he  was 
on  the  railway  in  Pope's 
rear,  and  between  his 
army  and  Washington 
City.  The  Confederate 
cavalry  swept  over  the 
country  in  the  direction 
of  Washington,  as  far  as 
Fairfax  Court-House  and 
Centreville,  and  Jackson, 
taking  possession  in  strong  force  of  Manassas  Junction,''  awaited  the  arrival  of 
an  approaching  heavy  column  under  Longstreet. 

Both  armies  were  now  in  a  critical  situation.     Pope  took  vigorous  measures 


THOROUGHFARE  GAP. 


'  At  tlie  close  of  July,  Halleck  ordered  preparations  for  the  removal  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac from  the  Peninsula,  and  on  the  ."id  of  Aiigust  he  issued  a  positive  order  for  it  to  move  at  once. 
McClellan  protested.  He  told  hi^  government  that  the  force  under  Pope  was  "  not  necessary  to 
maintain  a  strict  defensive  in  front  of  Washington  and  Harper's  Ferry ;'"  instructed  his 
superiors  that  the  "  true  defense  of  Washington  was  on  the  banks  of  the  James,  where  the  fate 
of  the  Union  was  to  be  decided ;"  and  then  awaited  further  orders.  Halleck  repeated  his  com- 
mand, and  urged  McClellan  to  use  all  possible  diligence  in  effecting  the  departure  of  his  troops. 
After  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  lie  told  him  there  "must  be  no  further  delay"  in  his  move- 
ments, for  Washington  was  m  danger.  It  was  twenty  days  after  McClellan  received  orders  to 
transfer  his  army  to  Aquia  Creek,  on  the  Potomac,  before  they  were  executed,  and  that  army 
failed  to  give  Pope  timely  and  sufficient  aid. 

'  Pages  567  and  572. 
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for  capturing  Jackson,  or  at  the  least  preventing  the  junction  of  his  and  Long- 
street's  forces.  His  plans,  experts  say,  were  well  chosen,  and,  had  they  been 
as  well  executed  by  all  of  his  subordinates,  success  must  have  crowned  his 
efforts.  But  they  were  not,  and  disaster  was  the  consequence.  Longstreet, 
with  the  van  of  Lee's  army,  joined  Jackson  [August  29]  near  Groveton,  not 
far  from  the  Bull's  Run  battle-ground,  and  there  the  combined  forces  fought 
the  whole  of  Pope's  army,  excepting  Banks's  command,  then  at  Bristow's  Sta- 
tion.    The  battle  was  very  severe,  but  not  decisive.     The  loss  was  about  seven 


MONUMENT    AND  BATTLE-GROUND  NEAR  GROVETON.' 

thousand  on  each  side.  Prudence  counseled  a  retreat  for  Pope,  but,  still 
expecting  immediate  re-enforcements,  he  prepared  for  a  renewal  of  the  strug- 
gle in  the  morning.  When  morning  came  he  was  assured  of  no  further  aid 
from  McClellan,"  and  he  had  then  no  alternative.  He  must  fight.  He  prepared 
for  battle.  A  movement  of  the  enemy  deceived  him,  and  supposing  Lee  to  be 
retreating,  he  ordered  a  pursuit.  On  a  portion  of  the  Bull's  Run  battle-ground, 
near  Groveton,  his  advance  was  assailed  [August  30]  by  a  heavy  force  in 
ambush.  A  sanguinary  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Nationals  were  defeated 
and  driven  across  Bull's  Run  by  way  of  the  Stone  Bridge.^  At  Centreville 
they  were  joined  by  the  corps  of  Franklin  and  Sumner.  Lee  was  not  disposed 
to  attack  them  there,  so  he  sent  Jackson  [August  31],  with  his  own  and  Ewell's 
divisions,  to  make  another  flank  movement.     This  brought  on  another  battle  on 


'  After  the  war,  Union  soldiers,  stationed  near  this  battle-ground,  erected  a  monument  of  the 
sand-stoue  of  the  vicinity,  on  the  field  of  strife,  to  the  memory  of  their  comrades.  The  above 
picture  shows  the  monument  and  tlie  battle-field,  looking  toward  Manassas  Junction. 

'  Pope  had  received  no  re-enforcements  or  supplies  since  the  26th.  He  confidently  expected 
lations  and  forage  from  McClellan,  who  was  at  Alexandria,  and  had  been  ordered  to  supply  them, 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  when  it  was  too  late  to  retreat  and  perilous  to  stand  still.  Pope 
received  information  that  supplies  would  be  "loaded  into  available  wagons  and  cars,"  so  soon  as 
he  should  send  a  cavalry  escort  for  tlie  train  ! — a  thing  utterly  mipossible.  Meanwhile  the  corps 
of  Sumner  and  Franklin,  of  McGlellan's  command,  whicli  miglit  on  that  day  have  secured  victory 
for  the  Nationals,  were  not  permitted  to  go  within  supporting  distance  of  the  struggling  armj 
until  tlie  next  dav,  when  Pope,  for  want  of  support,  had  lost  every  advantage. 
'  Page  569. 
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the  1st  of  September,  at  Chantilly,  not  far  from  Fairfax  Court-House,  in  which 
Generals  Kearney  and  Stevens  were  shot  dead,  and  many  gallant  officers  and  men 
were  mortally  wounded.'  The  Nationals 
held  the  field  that  night,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  [Sept.  2]  fell  back  within  the 
fortifications  around  Washington  City.* 
Thus  ended  Pope's  campaign  in  Virginia, 
and  also  his  military  career  in  the  East. 
He  had  labored  hard  under  many  difficul- 
ties, and  he  bitterly  complained  of  a  lack 
of  co-operation  with  him,  in  his  later 
struggles,  by  McClellan  and  some  of  his 
subordinates.^ 

The  Republic  now  seemed  to  be  in 
great  danger,  and  the  loyal  people  were 
very  anxious.  Already  the  President, 
by  a  call  on  the  1st  of  June,  had  drawn 
forty  thousand  men  for  three  months 
from  New  England.     Already  the  loyal 

governors  of  eighteen  States,  acting  under  the  conviction  of  a  large  portion  of 
their  constituents,  who  were  evidently  losing  confidence  in  the  leader  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  had  requested  the  President  to  call  for  three  hundred 
thousand  rolunteers  "for  the  war,"''  and  he  had  complied  [July  1]  ;  and  when 
Pope  was  struggling  with  Jackson  near  the  Rapid  Anna,  he  called  [August 
9th]  for  three  hundred  thousand  men  for  nine  months,  with  the  understanding 
that  an  equal  number  of  men  would  be  drafted  from  the  great  body  of  the 
citizens  who  were  over  eighteen  and  less  than  forty-five  years  of  age,  if  thev 
did  not  appear  as  volunteers.  These  calls  met  with  hearty  responses,  for  the 
loyal  people  had  determined  to  save  the  Republic.  Thousands  of  volunteers 
were  now  flocking  to  the  standard  of  their  country.  The  Confederates  were 
alarmed,  and  Lee  was  instructed  to  take  advantage  of  the  reverses  to  the 
National  arms,  and  act  boldly,  vigorously,  and  even  desperately,  if  necessai-y, 
in  an  attempt  to  capture  Washington  City.     He  was  re-enforced  by  the  divi- 


PfflLIP   KEAKNET. 


'  The  National  loss  in  Pope's  campaign  in  Virginia,  from  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  to  that 
of  ChantiUy,  was  never  ofBcially  reported  in  full.  Careful  estimates  make  it  (inckiding  an 
immense  number  of  stragglers  who  were  returned  to  their  regiments)  30,000.  Lee's  loss  was 
probably  about  15,000. 

"  See  map  on  page  572. 

*  During  the  last  few  days  in  which  the  Army  of  Virginia  was  struggling  for  life,  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington,  by  commands  and  assistance,  made  every  eflbrt  to  induce  JlcClellan  to  aid 
Pope,  but  in  vain.  And  when,  on  the  29th  of  August,  Halleck  telegraphed  to  McClellan.  saying. 
"  I  want  Franklin's  corps  to  go  far  enough  to  find  out  something  about  the  enemy,"  the  latter 
telegraphed  to  the  President,  saying: — "  I  am  clear  that  one  of  two  courses  should  be  adopted: 
First,  to  concentrate  all  our  available  forces  to  open  communication  iiith  Pope.  Second,  to  leave 
Pope  to  get  out  of  his  scrape,  and  at  once  use  all  our  means  to  make  the  capital  safe.'' 

*  Clamors  began  to  arise  on  every  side.  Men  of  influence,  whose  faith  in  the  "  young  Napo- 
leon," as  McClellan  was  fondly  called,  had  been  unbounded,  now  shook  their  heads  doubtingly. 
They  clearly  perceived  that  if  150,000  to  200,000  men  could  not  make  more  headway  in  the  work 
of  crushing  the  rebellion  than  they  had  done  under  his  leadership,  during  full  ten  months,  more 
men  must  be  called  to  the  field  at  once,  and  put  imder  a  more  efBcient  leader,  or  all  would  be  lo»t 
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sion  of  D.  H.  Hill,  and  then,  operating  upon  the  original  plan  of  General  John 
ston,  of  pushing  mto  Maryland  and  getting  in  the  rear  of  Washington,'  ho 
crossed  the  Potomac  with  almost  his  entire  force  by  the  7th  of  September,  with 
the  belief  that  thousands  of  the  citizens  of  Maryland  would  join  his  standard." 
The  Army  of  Virginia  had  now  disappeared  as  a  sejjarate  organization,  and 
became  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  McClellan  still  at  its  head. 
"When  the  latter  was  informed  of  Lee's  movement  into  Maryland,  he  left  Gene- 
ral Banks  in  command  in  Washington  City,  and  with  a  greater  part  of  his 
army,  nearly  90,000  in  number,  he  went  in  pursuit.  He  moved  very  cautiously, 
but  was  soon  advised  that  Lee's  plan  was  to  take  possession  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  open  communication  with  Richmond  by  way  of  the  Shenandoah  Yalley; 
and  meanwhile  to  draw  McClellan  far  toward  the  Susquehanna,  and,  turning 
suddenly  upon  him,  defeat  him  and  inarch  upon  Washington.'  McClellan  fol- 
lowed him  through  Frederick  and  over  South  Mountain  into  the  Antietara 
Valley.  At  Turner's  Gap,  on  the  South  ^Mountain,  a  portion  of  the  National 
army,  led  by  Burnside,  had  a  severe  tight  [September  14]  with  a  part  of  Lee's, 
and  at  the  same  time  another  portion,  under  Franklin,  was  striving  to  force  its 

way  over  the  same 
range  of  hills  at  Cramj> 
ton's  Gap,  nearer  Har- 
per's Ferry.  In  the 
battle  on  South  Moun- 
tain, the  gallant  Gene- 
ral Reno  was  killed.* 
The  strife  ceased  at 
evening,  and  the  Na- 
tionals were  prepared 
to  renew  it  in  the  morn- 
ing. During  the  niglit 
the  Confederates  with- 
drew from  the  emi- 
nence, and  Lee  concen- 
trated his  forces  nearthe 
Antietam  Creek,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sharpsburjj. 


-"V-KJ^iH.^ 
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BATTLE-PIELD   ON  SOUTH    MOUNTAIN. 


1  Page  584. 

^  Lee  issued  a  proclamation  [Sept.  8],  and  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  He  called  upon  the 
Marylanders  to  join  his  invading  host,  assuring  them  that  he  had  come  to  assist  them  in  throw, 
ing  off  "the  foreig-n  yoke"  they  were  compelled  to  bear,  and  to  "restore  the  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  their  State."  He  cliseoursed  fluently  concerning  the  "  outrages  "  and  indig- 
nities inflicted  upon  them  by  their  ever-generous  National  government  ;  but  his  appeals 
were  met  by  unexpected  coldness.  He  found  that  the  few  disloyal  Marylanders  who  had 
joined  lus  array  in  Virginia  did  not  represent  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  that  State. 
"He  lost  more  by  desertion  than  he  gained  by  recruits  in  Maryland. 

°  McClellan's  advance,  on  entering  Frederick,  found  a  copy  of  Lee's  general  order,  issued  oil 
the  9tli,  which  revealed  his  plan. 

■*  McClellan  reported  his  loss  in  this  engagement  at  1,568,  of  whom  312  were  killed.  The 
Confederates  lost  about  the  game  number  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  1,500  prisoners. 

'  This  shows  the  part  of  the  battle-field  where  General  Reno  was  killed.     The  stone  near  the 
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All  eyes  were  now  turned  toward  Harper's  Ferry,  then  in  command  of 
Colonel  D.  H.  Miles,  a  Marylander.  Franklin  fought  his  way  over  the  moun- 
tain at  Crampton's  Pass  into  Pleasant  Valley,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  14th 
of  September  he  was  within  six  miles  of  Harper's  Ferry,  then  strongly  invested 
by  troops  under  "  Stonewall  Jackson."  They  had  possession  of  Maryland  and 
Loudon  Heights,  which  completely  commanded  that  post.  Its  salvation  from 
capture  depended  upon  the  ability  of  the  garrison  to  hold  out  until  relief 
should  come.  But  Miles,  either  incompetent  or  disloyal,  sent  off  his  cavalry, 
two  thousand  strong,  on  the  night  of  the  14th,  and  surrendered  to  Jackson 
the  next  morning,  before  the  victorious  Franklin  could  make  his  way  thither.' 

JlcClellan  followed  the  Confederates  in  their  flight  from  South  IMountain  on 
the  morning  of  the  loth  [Sept.,  1862],  but  was  so  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
they  were  on  his  front  in  overwhelming  numbers,  that  he  deferred  an  attack 
until  the  next  day.  The  Confederates  were  posted  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Antietam,  and  the  Nationals  on  its  left;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  the 
former  opened  artillery  upon  the  latter.  It  was  past  noon  before  McClellan 
was  ready,  there  lieing  a  lack  of  ammunition  and  rations,  for  which  he  waited. 
Finallv,  Hooker  crossed  the  Antietam  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Confederates, 
and  other  troops  were  sent  over  during  the  night.  Hooker's  force  had  a  sharj) 
and  successful  fight,  and  rested  on  their  arms  that  night ;  and  both  armies  pre- 
pared for  a  decisive  struggle  in  the  morning.  Hooker  opened  it  at  dawn  on 
the  Confederate  left,  and  with  varying  fortunes  the  battle  raged  on  that  wing 
and  along  the  center  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  Meanwhile  the  National  left, 
under  Burnside,  had  been  contending  with  the  Confederate  right  under  Long- 
street,  with  varied  success ;  and  when  darkness  fell  upon  the  scene  that  night, 
both  armies,  sorely  smitten,  rested  where  for  twehe  or  fourteen  hours  they 
had  contended,  the  advantage  being  with  the  Nationals.' 

The  Confederates  were  now  in  a  perilous  position.  Lee  could  not  easily 
call  re-enforcements  to  his  aid,  his  supplies  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  his 
army  was  terribly  shattered  and  disorganized.  JlcClellan,  on  the  contrary, 
had  fourteen  thousand  fresh  troops  near,  and  these  joined  him  the  next  morn- 
ing. It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter,  it  seems,  to  have  captured  the  whole 
of  Lee's  army  by  a  vigorous  movement.  Prudential  considerations  restrained 
McClellan,^  and  when  he  was  ready  to  move  on  his  foe,  thirty-six  hours  after 
the  battle  [Sept.  IS],  Lee,  with  his  shattered  legions,  were  behind  strong  bat- 
teries on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  whither  they  had  fled  under  the 

figure  with  a  cane  marks  the  spot  where  he  fell.  The  chestnut  tree  was  scarred  by  bullets  when 
the  writer  visited  the  field,  in  the  autumn  of  1866  . 

'  The  number  of  men  surrendered  was  11,583,  most  of  them  new  levies.  The  spoils  were  73 
cannon,  13,000  small  arms,  200  wagons,  and  a  large  qu,<mtity  of  supplies. 

^  In  this  battle  McClellan's  effective  force  was  87.000,  and  Lee's  60,000.  McClellan  reported 
his  entire  loss  at  12,469  men,  of  whom  2.010  were  killed.  Among  the  latter  was  General  J.  K. 
F.  Mansfield,  and  General  Eichardsou  was  mortally  wounded.  Lee's  loss  was  probably  somewhat 
larger.  Six  thousand  of  his  men  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  spoils  were  15,000  small  arms,  13 
cannon,  and  39  battle-flags. 

*  In  his  report  he  said: — ■•Virginia  was  lost,  "Washington  menaced,  Maryland  invaded — the 
National  cause  could  afford  no  risks  of  defeat."  He  therefore  hesitated,  and,  in  opposition  to  the 
advice  of  Franklin  and  others,  deferred  a  renewal  of  the  battle  until  Lee  had  placed  the  Poto- 
mac between  the  two  armies. 
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cover  of  darkness  the  night  before.  A  feeble  attempt  to  follow  was  made,  and 
quickly  abandoned  [Sept.  19],  when  Lee  moved  leisurely  up  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  and  McClellan  took  possession  of  Harper's  Ferry.  He  now  called  for 
re-enforcements  and  supplies,  and  ten  days  after  the  battle,  the  govemmeiit 
and  the  loyal  peojjle,  who  hourly  expected  the  announcement  that  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  in  swift  pursuit  of  Lee's  broken  columns,  were  sadly  dis- 
appointed by  McClellan's  declaration  that  he  intended  to  hold  his  army  where 
it  was,  and  "  attack  the  enemy  should  he  attempt  to  recross  into  Maryland." 
The  President  hastened  to  McClellan's  head-quarters  [Oct.  1  ],  and  there  became 


VIEW    OP  THE   ANTIETAM   BATTLE-GROUND.' 


60  well  satisfied  tliat  the  army  was  competent  to  move  at  once  in  pursuit  of 
Lee,  that  he  instructed  its  leader  to  cross  the  Potomac  immediately  for  that 
purpose.  Twenty  days  were  spent  in  correspondence  between  the  commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the  National  authorities  before  that  order 
was  obeyed,  during  which  time  the  beautiful  October  weather,  when  the  roads 
were  good  in  Virginia,  had  passed  by,  and  Lee's  army  had  become  thoroughly 
recruited,  strengthened,  and  supplied,  and  his  communication  with  Richmond 
was  re-established.     On  the  2d  of  November  McClellan  announced  that  his 

'  This  was  the  appearance  of  that  portion  of  the  battle-ground  where  the  struggle  was  mosl 
severe,  on  the  Confederate  left,  as  it  appeared  when  the  author  sketched  it,  early  in  October, 
)  866.  The  five  birds  seen  in  the  distance  are  over  the  spot  where  Mansfield  was  killed.  The 
Antietam  Creek  is  seen  in  the  foreground.  The  view  is  from  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Pry,  whera 
McClellan  had  his  head-quarters. 
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whole  army  was  once  more  in  Virginia,  prepared  to  move  southward,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Bhie  Ridge,  instead  of  pursuing  Lee  up  the  Slienandoah  Val- 
ley, on  the  western  side.  The  faith  of  the  government  and  of  the  loyal  people 
in  McClellan's  ability  or  disposition  to  achieve  a  victory  by  such  movement 
was  now  exhausted,  and  on  the  5th  of  November  he  was  relieved  of  command, 
and  General  Burnside  was  put  in  his  place.  Thus  ended  McClellan's  imsuccess- 
ful  military  career. 

Burnside  now  reorganized  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  (then  numbering  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men)  and  changed  tlie  plan  of  operations, 
by  which  the  capture  of  Richmond,  rather  than  the  immediate  destruction  of 
Lee's  army,  was  the  objective.  He  made  Aquia  Creek,  on  the  Potomac,  his 
base  of  supplies,  and  took  position  at  Fredericksburg,  from  which  he  intended 
to  advance.  Before  he  had  accomplished  that  movement  and  was  prepared  to 
cross  the  Rappahaimock,  Lee  had  occupied  the  heights  in  rear  of  Fredericks- 
burg, in  full  force,  full  eighty  thousand  strong.  The  bridges  were  destroyed, 
and  Burnside  could  pass  the  river  only  on  pontoons  or  floating  bridges.  These 
were  constructed,  and  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  from  Stafford 
Heights,  the  National  columns  crossed  over.  A  sanguinary  battle  ensued  on  the 
13th  of  December.  Ter- 
rible was  the  roar  of 
three  hundred  Confede- 
rate caimon  and  half 
that  number  of  Na- 
tional guns.  The  city 
was  battered  and  fired. 
The  Nationals  were  re- 
pulsed.' Two  days 
more  [December  14- 
15]  they  remained  on 
the  city  side  of  the 
river,  and  then  with- 
drew under  cover  of 
the  darkness,  and  Lee 
took  possession  of  Fred- 
ericksburg. Burnside 
was  soon  afterward 
superseded  in  com- 
mand [January  26,  1863]  by  General  Joseph  Hooker.  Here  we  will  leave  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  winter  quarters  on  the  Rappahannock,  and  consider 
tlie  stirring  events  in  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

We  left  the  Lower  Mississipjji,  froni  its  mouth  to  New  Orleans,  in  posses- 


SCENE   IN   FEEDERICKSBURG   ON   THE   MORNING  OF   THE    12tH. 


'  The  National  loss  was  about  15,0C0  men.  A  large  number  of  the  wounded  (seventy  per 
cent.)  soon  rejoined  the  army,  their  hurts  being  slight.  There  were  S.'l'.H  of  the  total  loss 
reported  "missing,"  many  of  whom  soon  returned,  so  that  the  absolute  loss  to  the  army,  other 
than  temporary,  was  not  very  large.     Tlio  Confederate  loss  was  probably  about  7.000. 
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sion  of  the  National  forces  uiuler  Butler  and  Farragut'  at  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  of  1862,  and  at  the  same  time  the  river  was  held  by  the  same  power 
from  Memphis  to  St.  Louis.  Southern  Tennessee  and  Northern  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  were  also  held  by  the  Nationals,  and  the  Confederate  anny,  driven 
from  Corinth,  was  at  Tupelo.'  At  about  this  time  a  Kentuckian,  named  John 
H.  ]\[organ,  and  a  notorious  leader  of  a  guerrilla  band  who  had  penetrated  his 
native  State  from  East  Tennessee,  was  raiding  through  that  commonwealth, 
preparatory  to  the  advent,  under  E.  Kirby  Smith,  of  an  invading  force  of 
Confederates,  the  advance  of  an  army  under  General  Bragg.  Another  bold 
leader  of  Confederate  horsemen  was  N.  B.  Forrest,  who  swept  through  Ten- 
nessee  in  various  directions,  and  finally,  at  the  middle  of  July,  threatened 


FORTirirATinxs  of  thk  statk-hovse  at  Nashville. 

Nashville,  then  in  command  of  General  Ncgley,  wlio  had  caused  fortificationa 
to  be  built  at  points  around  the  city,  and  breastworks  to  be  thrown  up  around 
the  State  capitol  in  its  midst.  In  the  mean  time  Bragg  Avas  moving  through 
the  State  eastward  of  Nashville,  toward  Kentucky,  while  General  Buell  was 
moving  in  the  same  direction,  on  a  nearly  parallel  line,  to  fdil  his  intentions. 

General  E.  Kirby  Smith,  with  a  considerable  force,  entered  Kentucky  from 
East  Tennessee,  and  jjushed  on  in  the  direction  of  Frankfort,  the  cajjital  of  the 


'  Tage  611.  "  Page  G04. 

'  This  is  a  view  of  the  breastworks  at  one  of  the  fronts  of  the  capitol,  seen  near  the  three 
smaller  figures,  with  a  portion  of  the  city,  tlie  Cumberland  River,  and  the  country  around,  asihej 
appeared  when  sketched  by  the  writer  in  May,  1866. 
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State.  He  fought  a  severe  battle  [August  30,  1862]  with  [Jnion  troops  under 
General  31.  D.  Manson,  near  Richmond,  where  General  Nelson'  took  command. 
The  Nationals  were  routed  and  scattered,  and  Smith  passed  on  to  Lexington. 
The  aifrighted  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  then  in  session  at  Frankfort,  fled  to 
Louis\ille.  The  secessionists  of  that  region  warmly  welcomed  the  invader, 
and  the  conqueror  pushed  vigorously  toward  the  Ohio,  with  the  intention  of 
capturing  and  plundering  Cincinnati.  He  was  unexpectedly  confronted  there 
by  strong  fortifications  constructed  and  a  large  force  collected  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Ohio,  under  the  direction  of  the  energetic  General  Lewis  Wallace. 
By  these  the  career  of  the  invader  was  checked,  tlie  city  was  saved,  and  Wal- 
lace received  the  thanks  of  the  authorities  of  Cincinnati  and  of  the  Legislature 
of  Ohio,  for  "  the  promptness,  energy,  and  skill  exhibited  by  him  in  organizing 
the  forces  and  j^lanning  the  defenses  "  which  saved  the  soil  of  that  State  from 
invasion.'  Foiled  in  this  attempt,  Smith  turned  his  face  toward  Louisville. 
He  captured  Frankfort,'  and  there  awaited  the  arrival  of  Bragg,  who  for  almost 
three  weeks  had  been  moving  northward  from  Chattanooga,  with  over  forty 
regiments  of  all  arms  and  forty  cannon.     His  destination  was  Louisville. 

Bragg  crossed  the  Cumberland  River  at  Carthage,  and  entered  Kentucky 
on  the  5th  of  September,  his  advance,  eight  thousand  strong,  pushing  toward 
the  railway  between  Nashville  and  Louisville.  At  Mumfordsville,  on  that 
railway,  a  National  force  under  Colo- 
nel T.  J.  Wilder  fought  [September  14] 
some  of  the  troops  of  the  disloyal  Buck- 
ner  for  five  hours,  and  repulsed  them. 
Two  days  afterward,  a  strong  Confede- 
rate force  under  General  Polk  apjieared, 
and,  after  another  severe  l)attk'  [Sep- 
tember 16],  Wilder  was  compelled  to 
Burrender.  Bragg  was  elated  by  this 
event.  Buell,  then  at  Bowling  Green, 
had  sent  no  relief  to  Wilder,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  so  exceedingly  tardy,  that 
the  Confederate  leader  had  no  doubt  of 
an  easy  march  upon  Louisville.  On  the 
1st  of  October  he  formed  a  junction 
with  Kirby  Smith's  troops  at  Frank- 
fort, and  his  marauding  bands  were  out  pbuidering  the  people  in  all  direc- 
tions.''     Then  Buell,  who  had  kept  abreast  of  Bragg,  turned  upon  the  latter. 


DON   CARLOS  BUELL. 


'  Page  577. 

'  Wallace  was  satisfied  that  njthing  but  the  most  vigorous  measures  would  save  the  city. 
He  declared  martial  law,  and  ordered  t;ie  citizens,  under  Che  direction  of  the  Maj'or,  to  assemble 
an  liour  afterward,  in  convenient  public  places,  to  be  organized  for  work  on  intrenchmeuts  on  the 
Boutli  side  of  the  river.  '-The  willing,"  he  said,  "shall  be  properly  credited,  the  unwilling 
promptly  visited.     The  principle  adopted  is :  citizens  for  labor — soldiers  for  the  battle." 

There  Bragg  performed  the  farce  of  making  a  weak  citizen,  named  Hawes,  "Provisional 
Governor  of  Kentucky." 

On  the  15th  of  September  Bragg  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kentucky,  assu- 
ru>g  them  that  he  came  as  their  "  liberator  from  the  tyranny  of  a  despotic  ruler."     He  told  them 
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and  near  Perry ville  they  had  a  severe  battle  on  the  8th  [October,  18G2], 
in  which  the  Confederates  were  so  roughly  handled  that  they  fled  during 
the  night,  and  made  their  way  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  East  Tennessee.' 
Bragg  pretended  that  he  expected  a  general  uprising  in  Kentucky  in  favor 
of  the  Confederate  cause  on  his  arrival,  and  was  greatly  disappointed.  His 
invasion  proved  a  disaster  rather  than  a  benefit.  It  might  have  proved  utterly 
ruinous  had  the  invaders  been  vigorously  pursued  in  their  retreat,  but  General 
Buell,  like  General  McClellan,  was  too  cautious  to  secure  all  of  the  advantages 
of  a  victory.  The  government  perceived  this,  and  at  the  close  of  October 
relieved  him  of  liis  command,  and  gave  it  to  General  Rosecrans."  Then  the 
title  of  his  large  force,  called  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  was  changed  to  that  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

Simultaneously  with  the  movement  of  Bragg  toward  Kentucky,  was  an 
advance  of  Generals  Van  Dorn  and  Price  (who  had  been  left  in  Mississippi) 
toward  Tennessee  ;  and  strong  bands  of  Confederates,  under  different  leaders, 
were  raiding  through  the  western  portion  of  that  State,  all  working  in  aid  of 
Bragg's  movement.  Rosecrans  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the 
Mississippi,  whose  duty  was  to  hold  the  region  in  Northern  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  which  the  capture  of  Corinth^  and  the  operations  of  MiteheP  had 
secured  to  the  Nationals.  He  was  at  Tuscumbia  when  word  came  from  Grant 
that  danger  was  gathering  west  of  him.  He  moved  his  main  force  toward 
Corinth,  when  Price  advanced  to  luka  Springs,'  and  captured  a  large  amount 
of  National  property  there. 

General  Grant,  in  chief  command  in  that  region,  had  watched  these  move- 
ments very  vigilantly,  and  now  he  sent  a  force  under  General  Ord  to  co- 
operate with  Rosecrans  against  Price.  Before  Ord's  arrival,  Rosecrans, 
with  a  greatly  inferior  force,  attacked  Price  [September  19],  and,  in  a  severe 
battle    near   the    village   of   luka   Springs,  the    Confederates   were   beaten.' 

he  must  have  supplies  for  his  army,  but  that  they  should  be  fairly  paid  for.  He  liad  neither 
means  nor  intention  to  do  so.  He  plundered  the  people,  without  inquiring  whether  they 
were  his  friends  or  foes ;  and  he  started  to  flee  from  the  State  with  a  wagon  train  of  stolen  sup- 
plies forty  miles  in  length,  but  so  fearful  was  he  of  capture  that  he  left  a  large  portion  of  his 
plunder  behind.  In  truth,  the  invasion  of  Kentucky  by  Kirby  Smith  and  Braxton  Bragg  wss 
nothing  but  a  great  plundering  raid,  and  the  wealth  of  that  State  and  of  Southern  Indiana  and 
Ohio  was  the  chief  object  of  their  march  from  the  Tennessee  toward  the  Ohio  River. 

'  Buell's  entire  army  numbered  at  this  time  about  100,000  men.  Bragg's  force  in  Kentucky 
was  about  65,000.  Only  portions  of  each  army  were  in  the  battle  near  Perryville.  Buell  reported 
that  his  force  which  advanced  on  Bragg  was  58,000  strong,  of  whom  22,000  were  raw  troops. 
He  reported  his  loss  in  the  battle  at  4,348,  of  whom  916  were  killed.  Among  the  slain  were 
(ienerals  .Taekson  and  Terrell.  The  Confederate  loss  is  supposed  to  have  been  nearly  the  same. 
Bragg  claimed  to  have  captured  15  guns  and  400  prisoners. 

■■■"  Page  563.  '  Page  604.  "Page  601. 

'  This  is  a  celebrated  summer  resort  for  the  people  in  the  Gulf  region.  It  is  on  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  railway,  a  few  miles  east  of  Corintli. 

'  The  disparity  of  numbers  in  this  engagement  was  very  great.  "I  say  boldly,"  reported 
General  Hamilton,  on  the  23d  of  September,  "that  a  force  of  not  more  than  2,800  met  and  con- 
fronted a  rebel  force  of  11,000,  on  a  field  chosen  by  Price,  and  a  position  naturally  very  strong." 
Only  a  small  portion  of  Rosecrans's  force  was  engaged,  and  these  won  tlie  victory,  but  with  fearful 
loss  to  the  few  National  regiments  in  the  fight.  The  men  of  the  1 1  th  Ohio  Battery  suffered 
dreadfully.  Seventy-two  were  slain  or  wounded,  and  all  the  horses  were  killed  before  the  guns 
were  abandoned.  The  appearance  of  their  burial-place  on  the  battle-field,  when  the  writer  visited 
Uie  spot,  in  the  spring  of  1866,  is  seen  in  the  engraving  on  the  next  page.     Rosecrans  reported  his 
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They  fled  southward,  pursued  some  distance  by  the  victors,  and  at  Ripley,  in 
Mississippi,  the  forces  of  Van  Dorn  and  Price  were  united.  Then  they  moved 
upon  Corinth,  now  occu- 
pied by  Rosecrans,  and 
there,  on  the  3d  and  4th 
of  October  [1862],  a  san- 
guinary battle  was  fought, 
in  which  both  parties  dis- 
played the  greatest  valor. 
The  Nationals  were  be- 
hind the  fortifications, 
and  had  some  advantage 
in  that  respect.'  The 
struggle  was  fearful,  and 
ended  in  the  repulse  of 
the  assailants,  who  fled 
southward,  vigorously 
pursued  as  far  as  Ripley.' 

The  repulse  of  the  Confederates  at  Corinth  was  followed  by  brief  repose 
in  the  department  over  which  General  Grant  had  chief  command.  But  there 
were  stirring  scenes  lower  down  the  Mississippi  River.  The  hills  about  the 
city  of  Vicksburg  had  been  covered  with  fortifications,  and  the  capture  of  this 
poin-t,  and  the  works  at  Port  Hudson  below,  which  constituted  the  only  for- 
midable obstructions  to  a  free  navigation  of  the  river,  was  now  an  object 
toward  which  military  movements  in  the  Southwest  were  tending.  Curtis, 
whom  we  left,  after  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  marching  eastward,^  was  making 
his  way  toward  Helena  for  that  purpose,  and  the  forces  under  Butler  and 
Farragut  were  at  work  for  the  same  end.  So  early  as  the  Tth  of  ]\Iaj 
[1862],  Baton  Rouge,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  had  been  captui'ed,  and  Far- 
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loss  in  this  battle  at  1 82,  of  whom  1 44  were  killed.  He  estimated  the  Confederate  loss  at  1 ,438.  Ho 
captured  from  them  1,629  small  arms  and  13,000  rounds  of  ammunition  and  other  war  materials. 
'  The  fortifications  thrown  up  aro\md  Corinth  by  the  Confederates  had  been  strengthened  by 
the  Nationals  and  new  batteries  constructed.  At  one  of  these,  called  Fort 
Robinet,  the  struggle  was  very  severe.  In  four  lines  Texans  and  Missis- 
sippians  approached  to  assail  it,  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  storm  of  gjrape  and 
canister  shot.  Thej'  reached  tlio  ditch,  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then,  with 
a  brave  leader  (Colonel  Rogers)  bearing  tlie  new  Confederate  flag*  in  his 
liand,  they  attempted  to  scale  the  parapet,  when  the  concealed  Nationals 
behind  suddenly  arose,  and  poured  murderous  volleys  of  bullets  upon  them 
that  swept  them  down  Ijy  scores. 

'  In  this  retreat  troops  under  General  Ord  had  a  severe  battle  at  Davis's 
Bridge,  on  the  Hatchee  River,  with  a  part  of  Van  Dorn's  column,  in  which 
the  Union  general  was  severely  wounded.  Rosecrans  reported  his  loss  in 
the  battle  at  Corintli  and  in  the  pursuit  at  2.359,  of  wliom  315  were  killed. 
He  estimated  the  Confederate  loss,  including  2,248  prisoners,  at  a  little  more 
than  9,000.  Among  the  trophies  were  fourteen  flags,  two  guns,  and  3,363 
small  arms.  Rosecrans  reported  that,  according  to  Confederate  authority, 
CONFEDERATE  ELAQ.»  thcy  had  38,000  men  in  the  battle,  and  that  his  own  force  was  less  than  20,000. 
'  Page  592. 


*  By  a  recent  Act  of  the  CoDfcderate  "  Congress,"  the  '  Stars  and  Bars  "  of  the  first  Confederate  flag  [page  655] 
kftd  been  superseded  by  a  white  flag,  the  stars  on  a  blue  field  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
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DAVID   G.    FARRAGDT. 


ragut's  vessels  went   up  to  Vicksburg  and  exchanged  greetings  with  others 
that  came  down  from  Memphis.     Vicksburg   was  attacked  on  the  26th   of 

June,  and  Farragut,  with  his  flag-ship 
(Hartford)  and  other  vessels,  ran  by 
and  above  it.  He  besieged  Vicksburg, 
and  attempted  to  cut  a  canal  across  the 
peninsula  in  front  of  it,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  city  and  its  fortifications  altogether. 
But  these  operations  failed,  and  the 
fleet  went  down  the  river.  Not  long 
afterward  the  National  troops  at  Baton 
Rouge,  under  General  Williams,  were 
assailed  [August  5,  1862]  by  Confede- 
rates under  Breckinridge.  Williams 
was  killed,  but  the  Confederates  were 
repulsed,'  and  this  result  was  followed 
by  the  destniction  of  the  formidable 
Confederate  ram  Arkmmas'  [August  6] 
by  the  ^sscx.  Captain  Porter,  and  two  other  gun-boats.  Then  Porter  went 
up  the  river  to  rconnoiter,  and  on  the  7th  of  September  he  had  a  sharp  fight 
with  the  growing  batteries  at  Poit  Hudson. 

At  the  beginning  of  September  (General  Butler  was  satisfied  that  the  Con- 
federates had  abandoned  all  idea  of  attempting  to  retake  New  Orleans,  so  he 
sent  out  some  aggressive  expeditions.  The  most  important  of  these  was  for 
the  purpose  of  "repossessing"  the  rich  La  Fourche  district  of  Louisiana.  The 
command  of  it  was  intrusted  to  General  Godfrey  Weitzel.  He  soon  acconi- 
plislied  the  task,  after  a  sharp  engagement  [October  27]  near  Labadieville,  in 
which  he  lost  eighteen  killed  and  seventy»four  wounded,  and  captured  two 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  prisoners.  A  large  portion  of  Louisiana,  bordering  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  was  brought  under  the  National  control 
before  the  close  of  the  year,'  when  General  Butler  was  relieved  of  the  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  and  General  Banks  became  [December  16]  his 
successor. 

In  the  mean  time  there  had  been  active  military  movements  in  Missouri 
and  Ai-kansas.  Since  the  autumn  of  1861,  General  J.  M.  Schofield  had  been  in 
command  in  the  former  State,  and  with  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men,  scat- 
tered over  the  communwcalth,  he  made  successful  warfare  on  the  Confederate 


'  Tlie  National  loss  was  371,  of  whom  82  were  killed.  The  Confederate  loss  is  unknown. 
One  liiindred  of  the  latter  were  made  prisoners. 

'  Tliis  ram  was  built  in  the  Yazoo  River,  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  and  was  intended  to 
8wee|)  the  National  gun-boats  from  tlie  Mississippi.  She  came  down  to  assist  Breckinridge  in  the 
assaiilt  on  Baton  Rouge.  Five  miles  above  tliat  place  she  was  attacked,  driven  ashore,  set  or. 
flre  liy  her  commander,  and  by  the  e.Kplosion  of  her  magazine  was  blown  into  fragments. 

"  The  rebellion  had  paralyzed  the  industrial  operations  in  that  region,  and  General  Bullet 
thought  it  expedient,  as  a  State  policy,  and  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  to  confiscate  the  entire 
property  of  La  Fourche  district,  lie  appointed  a  commission  to  take  charge  of  it,  who  employed 
the  negroes  and  saved  the  crops.  Two  Congressional  districts  were  "  repossessed,"  and  in  De- 
cember the  loyal  citizens  of  New  Orleans  elected  two  members  of  Congress. 
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guerrilla  bands  late  in  the  summer  of  1802.  From  April  until  September  of 
that  year,  about  one  hundred  battles  and  skirmishes  occurred  in  Missouri. 
Troops  from  Arkansas,  who  came  thither  to  aid  their  insurgent  brethi-en,  weie 
driven  back.  These  formed  a  nucleus  for  a  force  which,  late  in  September, 
was  gathered  in  Arkansas,  full  forty  thousand  strong,  under  T.  C.  Ilindman,  a 
former  member  of  Congress.  Against  these  Schofield  marched  Mith  what  was 
called  the  Army  of  the  Frontier.  Joining  General  J.  G.  Blunt,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Missouri,  the  combined  forces,  ten  thousand  strong,  sought  the  insur- 
gents. The  latter  were  shy,  and  hovered  cautiously  among  the  Ozark  Hills. 
A  portion  of  them  were  attacked  near  Maysville  [October  22]  by  Blunt,  and 
driven  in  disorder  into  the  Indian  country.  Six  days  afterward,  another  por- 
tion, mostly  cavalry,  were  struck  by  General  Francis  J.  Ilerron,  and  driven  to 
the  mountains.  Soon  after  this  ill  health  compelled  Schofield  to  leave  the 
field,  and  the  command  devolved  on  General  Blunt. 

Ilindman  now  determined  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  for  the  recovery  of  his 
State.  Toward  the  close  of  November  he  had  collected  an  armj-  about  twenty 
thousand  strong  on  its  western  border.  His  advance  was  attacked  by  Blunt 
on  the  Boston  Mountains  on  the  26th  of  that  month,  and  were  driven  toward 
Van  Buren,  when  Blunt  took  position  at  Cave  Hill.  Hindmau,  with  about 
eleven  thousand  men,  marched  from  Van  Buren  to  crush  him.  Blunt  sent  for 
Herron,  then  in  Missouri,  to  come  and  help  him.  He  did  so,  and  at  a  little, 
settlement  called  Prairie  Grove,  on  Illinois  Creek,  they  utterly  defeated  Hind- 
man  in  a  severe  battle,  and  drove  his  shattered  army  over  the  mountains.  In 
the  mean  time  there  was  bloody  strife  in  Texas,  where  Confederate  rule  was 
supreme,  and  the  Unionists  there  suffered  the  rigors  of  a  reign  of  terror 
unparalleled  in  atrocity.  Some  attempts  had  becit  made  to  "repossess"  impor- 
tant points  of  that  State,  especially  the 
city  of  Galveston.  So  early  as  May, 
1862,  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of 
that  city  had  been  made  by  the  com- 
mander of  a  little  squadron  and  refused, 
and  so  matters  remained  until  the  8th 
of  October,  when  the  civil  authorities 
of  Galveston  surrendered  it  to  Com- 
mander Renshaw,  of  the  National  navy. 

Let  us  now  see  what  was  occurring 
eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  bearing 
upon  the  capture  of  Yieksburg,  at  the 
close  of  1862.  Grant  had  then  moved 
the  bulk  of  his  army  to  the  region  of 
Holly  Springs,  in  IMississippi,  where  he 
was  confronted  by  Van  Dorn;  and 
Rosecrans,  who  succeeded  Buell,'  was  moving  southward  from  Nashville. 

Rosecrans  found  the  Anny  of  the  Ohio  (now  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland) 


WILLIASI    S.    ROSECRANS. 


'  Page  634. 
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in  a  sad  condition — wasted  in  substance  by  marches  and  conflicts,  and  de- 
moralized by  lack  of  success — "its  spirit  broken,  its  confidence  destroyed, 
its  discipline  relaxed,  its  courage  weakened,  and  its  hopes  shattered.'"  Its 
eifective  force  was  only  sixty-five  thousand,  and  its  cavalry  was  weak  in 
number  and  equipment,  while  the  rough-riders  of  Forrest  and  Morgan  were 
very  strong  and  bold.  That  army  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Bowling  Green  and 
Glasgow  when  Rosecrans  took  command  of  it,  and  Bragg  had  concentrated 
his  forces  at  Murfreesboro',  below  Nashville,  from  which  went  out  expeditions 
that  seriously  threatened  the  latter  city.  Perceiving  its  peril,  Rosecrans  moved 
in  that  direction  at  the  beginning  of  November,  and  very  severe  encounters 
between  his  forces  and  Bragg's  warned  the  latter  that  he  had  now  a  loyal, 
earnest,  and  energetic  leader  to  deal  with,  and  he  became  circumspect. 

Rosecrans  prepared  to  move  upon  Bragg,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  26th 
of  December,  the  bulk  of  his  army,  about  forty-five  thousand  in  number,  went 
forward,  and,  after  various  preliminary  operations,  it  appeared  before  the  Con- 
federate post  at  Murfreesboro'  on  the  29th  of  December.  Both  armies  made 
vigorous  preparations  for  battle.  Rosecrans  had  among  his  subordinate  leaders 
Generals  McCook,Thomas,  Crittenden,  Rousseau,  Ilarker,  Palmer,  Sheridan,  J.  C. 
Davis,  Wood,  Van  Cleve,  Hazen,  Negley,  Mathews,  and  others  ;  and  Bragg  had 
Polk,  Breckinridge,  Hardee,  Kirby  Smith,  Cheatham,  "Withers,  Cleborne,  and 
Wharton.  The  armies  lay  upon  each  side  of  Stone's  River,  within  cannon-shot 
distance  of  Murfreesboro'.  There  a  most  sanguinary  battle  was  begun  on  the 
morning  of  the  31st  [Dec,  1862],  and  raged  until  evening  with  varied  success, 

when  the  Nationals 
had  lost  very  heavily 
in  men  and  guns,  but 
were  not  disheartened.^ 
The  gallant  Rosecrans 
had  been  seen  at  every 
post  of  danger  during 
the  battle,  and  his  men 
had  perfect  confidence 
in  him. 

Brass:  that  night 
felt  sure  of  victory,  and 
expected  to  find  his  foe 
in  full  retreat  before 
morning.  He  was  mis- 
taken. There  was  Rose- 
crans ready  for  battle. 
The  astonished  Bragg 
moved  cautiously,  and 


MOXmiENT   ERECTED   BY  HAZEN'S  BRIGADE. 


■  Annals  of  the  Armtj  of  the  Cumherland,  by  John  FUcIl  ^ 

^  To  the  brisrade  of  Aciiiig  Bri<rar3ier-Gener:il  W.  B.  Hazen  was  freely  given  the  honor  Oi 

saving  tlie  Jr.v  for  the  Nationals.     Upon  his  pall-iat  band  the  brunt  of  battle   fell  at  a  critical 

aioment,  wheii  liis  thirteen  hundred  men,  skiilfuUv  handled,  kept  thousands  at  bay,  and  stayed 
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the  sum  of  that  day's  [Jan.  1,  1863]  operations  was  some  heavy  skirmishing. 
On  the  following  morning  [Jan.  2]  the  conflict  was  renewed.  The  struggle 
was  terrific.  Both  sides  massed  their  batteries  and  plied  them  with  destruc- 
,tive  effect.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  mutual  annihilation  woul(J  be  the  result. 
I'^inally,  a  charge  by  seven  National  regiments'  decided  the  day.  The  Con 
federates  were  scattered  by  it,  and  in  the  space  of  twenty  minutes  they  lost 
two  thousand  men.  So  ended,  in  complete  victory  for  the  Nationals,  the  battle 
of  Stone's  River  or  Murfreesboro'.'  Bragg  retreated  to  Tullahoma,  in  the  direct 
tion  of  Chattanooga,  and  Rosecrans  occupied  Murfreesboro'.  Such  continued 
to  be  the  relative  position  of  the  two  armies  for  several  months  afterward. 

"While  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  the  National  armies  had  been  striv- 
ing to  crush  the  gigantic  rebellion,  the  loyal  people  and  the  government  had 
been  contemplating  the  propriety  of  striking  a  withering  blow  at  the  unriglv- 
teous  Labor  System,  for  the  spread  and  perpetuation  of  which  the  war  was 
waged  by  the  Secessionists  and  their  friends.  The  subject  of  slavery,  and  its 
abolition,  as  a  war  measure,  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  Congress  dur- 
ing its  session  in  the  winter  of  1861-62.  The  public  mind  had  been  for  o 
long  time  excited  by  the  conduct  of  several  military  commanders  who  had 
returned  fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters.  This  was  forbidden  by  law ;  and 
the  Republican  party'  in  Congress  pressed  with  earnestness  measures  looking 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  as  a  necessary  means  for  suppressing  the 
rebellion.  The  President,  kind  and  forbearing,  proposed  to  Congress  to  co-oj)e- 
rate  with  any  State  government  whose  inliabitants  might  adopt  measures  for 
emancipation,  by  giving  pecuniary  aid ;  but  the  slave-holders  everywhere 
refused  to  listen  to  any  propositions  tending  to  such  result.  So  Congress 
abolished  slavery  in  the  District  of  ColuTnbia,  over  which  it  had  control ;  and 
finally  that  body  gave  the  Chief  Magistrate  discretionary  power  to  declare  the 
emancipation  of  all  slaves  in  States  where  rebellion  existed,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  to  employ  them  in  the  armies  of  the  Republic.  Accordingly,  on 
the  22d  of  September,  1862,  the  Chief  Magistrate  declared  it  to  be  his  purpose 
to  issue  a  proclamation  on  the  first  of  January,  ]  863,  pronouncing  forever  tree 
the  slaves  within  any  State  or  designated  parts  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof 
should  then  be  in  rebellion.  At  this  the  Secessionists  sneered,  and  their 
friends  compared  the  proclamation  to  "  the  Pope's  bull  against  a  comet ; "  and 
on  the  designated  day  the  insurgents  were  more  rampant  than  ever.  The  Presi- 
dent, who  had  hojied  that  kindness  might  affect  the  misled  people,  now  saw  that 

llie  tide  of  victory  for  the  Confederates,  which  had  been  rolling  steadily  forward  for  hours.  On 
the  spot  where  tlie  straggle  occurred  Hazen's  men  erected  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  tlieir 
slain  comrades. 

'  The  19th  Illmois,  18th,  21st,  and  14th  Ohio,  78th  Pennsylvania,  11th  Michigan,  and  37th 
Indiana. 

"  Rosecrans  officially  reported  his  loss  at  nearly  12,000  men,  while  Bragg  estimated  it  at  24.000 
Rosecrans  had  1,533  killed.  Bragg  admitted  a  loss  of  10,000  on  his  part,  of  whom  9,000  were 
killed  and  wounded.     Among  the  killed  were  Generals  Rains  and  Hanson. 

While  the  movements  of  the  two  armies  were  tending  toward  the  decisive  battle,  Bragg'S 
superior  cavalry  were  raiding  over  Western  Tennessee,  to  prevent  communication  between  Gran' 
iiud  Rosecrans,  and  to  strike  the  communications  of  the  latter  with  Nashville.  At  about  the  same 
lime  a  successful  counter-raid  into  East  Tennessee  was  made  by  General  S.  P.  Carter. 

'  Page  529. 
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every  concession  was  spurned  with  scorn,  and  on  tlie  designated  day  [January 
1,  1863],  he  issued  the  tlireatened  Proclamation  of  Emancipation.'  Then  the 
shackles  fell  from  the  limbs  of  three  millions  of  slaves;  and  from  that  hour 
when  the  natign,  by  its  chosen  head,  proclaimed  tliat  act  of  justice,  the  power 
of  the  rebellion  began  to  wane.  The  consjiirators  were  struck  with  dismay, 
for  they  well  knew  that  it  was  a  blow  fatal  to  their  hopes.  It  touclied  with 
mighty  power  a  chord  of  sympathy  among  the  aspirants  for  genuine  freedom 
in  the  elder  world ;  and  from  that  hour  the  prayers  of  true  men  in  all  civilized 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  that  proclamation : 

Whereas,  On  the  22d  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  si.xty-two,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  contaming, 
among  other  things,  the  following,  to  wit : 

"  That  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  all  person's  held  as  slaves  within  any  State  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people 
whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  for- 
ever free ;  and  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval 
authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or 
acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual 
freedom. 

"  That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  designate 
the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof,  respectively,  shall  then  be  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States ;  and  tlie  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on 
tliat  day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  members  chosen 
thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated, 
shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such 
State,  and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States." 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  power 
in  me  vested  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  in  time  of 
actual  armed  rebellion  against  the  authority  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  lit 
and  necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do,  on  this  first  first  day  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  in  accordance  with  my 
purpose  so  to  do,  puljlicly  proclaimed  for  the  full  pieriod  of  one  hundred  days  from  the  day  first 
above  mentioned,  order  and  designate,  as  the  States  and  parts  of  States  wherein  the  people 
thereof,  respectively,  are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  tlie  United  States,  the  following,  to  wit : 

Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana  (except  the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  St. 
John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  Ascension,  Assumption,  Terre  Bonne,  Lafourche,  Ste.  Marie,  St. 
Martin,  and  Orleans,  including  the  city  of  New  Orleans),  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  (except  the  forty -eight  counties  designated  as  West 
Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of  Berkley,  Accomac,  Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York,  Princess 
Anne,  and  Norfolk,  including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth),  and  which  excepted  parts 
are,  for  the  present,  left  precisely  as  if  this  proclamation  were  not  issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  order  and  declare  that  all  per- 
sons held  as  slaves  within  said  designated  States  and  parts  of  States  are,  and  henceforward  shall 
Oe  free ;  and  that  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and 
naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said  persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free  to  abstain  from  all  violence,  unless 
■n  necessary  self  defense ;  and  I  recommend  to  them  that,  in  aU  cases  when  allowed,  they  labor 
laithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons,  of  suitable  condition,  will  be 
'eceived  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States,  to  garrison  forts,  positions,  stations,  and 
other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said  service. 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  warranted  by  the  Constitution, 
ipon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind,  and  the  gracious  favor  of 
Almighty  God. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  name,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
-o  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
-t-  s.]   one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  the  eighty-seventh. 

ABRAHAM   LINCOLN. 

By  the  President. 
WUyLlASl  II.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 
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lands  went  up  to  the  throne  of  God  in  supplication  for  the  success  of  the 
armies  of  the  Rejtublic  against  its  enemies.' 

While  the  National  government  was  thus  working  for  the  elevation  of  the 
race,  the  "  Confedei-ate  States  government"  at  Richmond  was  putting  forth 
amazing  energies  in  the  prosecution  of  measures  for  the  jierpetuation  of  slavery. 
Their  "  Provisional  Constitution '"  had  been  succeeded  by  a  "  Permanent 
Constitution,"  and  Jefferson  Davis  had  been  elected  [Feb.  22d,  1862]  "Perma- 
nent President "  of  the  Confederacy  for  si.x:  years.^  In  the  "  Congress "  at 
Richmond  were  delegates  from  all  the  Slave-labor  States  excepting  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  and  measures  were  devised  for 
prosecuting  the  war  with  the  greatest  vigor,  declaring  that  they  would  never, 
"on  anj  terms,  j)olitically  affiliate  with  a  people  who  were  guilt)^  of  an  inva- 
sion of  their  soil  and  the  butchery  of  their  citizens."  With  this  spirit  they 
prosecuted  the  war  on  land,  and  by  the  aid  of  some  of  the  British  aristocracy, 
merchants,  and  ship-builders,  they  kept  afloat  hostile  craft  on  the  ocean,  that 
for  a  time  drove  most  of  the  carrying  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe  to  British  ships.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  these  marauding  vessels  was 
the  Aktbania,  built,  equipped,  armed,  pro- 
visioned, coaled,  and  maimed  by  the  British,'' 
and  commanded  by  Raphael  Semmes.  She 
roamed  the  ocean  a  simple  sea-robber  ;^  and 
during  the  last  ninety  days  of  1862,  she 
destroyed  by  fire  no  less  than  twenty-eight 
helpless  American  merchant  vessels.  While 
her  incendiarism  was  thus  illuminating  the 
sea,  the  George  Griswold,  laden  with  pro- 
visions, furnished  by  the  citizens  of  New 
York  who  had  suffered  most  by  the  piracies, 
was  out  upon  the  ocean,  bearing  a  gift  of 
food  from  them,  valued  at  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  the  starving  English  opera- 
tives in  Lancashire,  who  had  been  deprived  of 
work  by  the  rebellion.     And  that  ship  of  mercy  wan  convoyed  by  an  American 


RAPHAEL  SEMMES. 


'  The  first  regiment  of  colored  troops  raised  by  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress  was 
organized  in  Beaufort  District,  South  Carolina;  and  on  the  day  when  this  proclamation  was 
issued,  a  native  of  that  district  (Dr.  Brisbane),  who  had  been  driven  away  many  years  before 
because  he  emancipated  his  slaves,  announced  to  these  troops  and  other  freed  people  the  great 
fact  that  they  were  no  longer  in  bonds. 

'  Page  547 

'  His  immediate  advisers,  to  whom  he  gave  the  titles  of  the  cabinet  ministers  of  his  govern- 
ment at  Washington,  were  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  ''Secretary  of  State;"  George  "W.  Randolph, 
"Secretary  of  War;"  S.  R.  Mallory,  "Secretary  of  the  Navy ;"  C.  G.  Memminger,  '' Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;"  Thomas  H.  Watts,  "Attorney-General;"  and  John  H.  Reagan,  "Postmaster- 
General." 

'  Willie  these  vessels  were  a-building  in  England,  and  their  destination  was  known,  the 
American  minister  in  London  called  the  attention  of  the  British  government  to  the  fact.  He 
failed  to  elicit  any  action  that  might  prevent  their  going  to  sea,  fully  manned  and  armed.  It  was 
painfully  evident  that  the  government  was  willing  they  should  go  to  sea  in  aid  of  the  rebellion. 

*  Immediately  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  [page  55;^],  Jefferson  Davis  recommended,  and 
his  fellow-disunionists in  "Congress"  authorized,  the  employment  of  armed  vessels  to  destroy 
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ship  of  war  to  protect  her  from  the  torch  of  a  foe  lighted  by  British  hauds. 
The  subsequent  career  of  the  Alabama  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
Let  us  now  turn  again  to  a  consideration  of  military  events. 
At  the  close  of  1862,  the  Civil  War  was  in  full  career.  Up  to  that  time 
the  loyal  people  had  furnished  for  the  contest,  wholly  by  volunteering,  moie 
than  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  of  whom,  at  the  beginning  of 
1863,  about  seven  hundred  thousand  were  in  the  service.  The  theater  of  strife 
was  almost  co-extensive  with  the  Slave-labor  States,  but  the  most  important 
movements  were  those  connected  with  preparations  for  a  siege  of  Vicksburg, 
and  the  capture  of  Port  Pludson,  twenty-five  miles  above  Baton  Rouge. 
Between  these  places  only,  the  Mississippi  was  free  from  the  patrol  of  National 
war-vessels,  and  it  was  determined  to  break  that  link  between  the  Confederates 
east  and  west  of  the  river.  For  that  ])urpose  Grant  concentrated  his  troops 
near  the  Tallahatehee,  where  the  Confederates  were  strongly  posted.  Troops 
under  Hovey  and  Washburne  came  over  from  Arkansas  to  co-operate  with  him, 
and  early  in  December  his  main  army  was  at  Oxford,  and  an  immense  amount 

of  his  supplies  were  at  Holly  Spiings. 
The  latter,  through  the  carelessness  or 
treachery  of  the  commander  of  their 
guai-d,  were  captured  by  Van  Dorn  ou 
the  20th.  This  loss  compelled  Grant 
to  fall  back  and  allow  a  considerable 
Confederate  force,  under  General  J.  C. 
Pemberton,  to  concentrate  at  Vicks- 
burg. 

Meanwhile,  in  accordance  with 
Grant's  instructions,  General  W.  T. 
Sherman  moved  down  the  Mississippi 
from  Memphis,  with  a  strong  force,  and 
siege-guns,  to  beleaguer  Vicksburg. 
Troops  from  Helena  joined  him  at 
Friar's  Point  [Dec.  20],  and  there  he 
was  met  by  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  whose  naval  force  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yazoo  River,  just  above  Vicksburg.  The  two  commanders  arranged  a  plan 
for  attacking  Vicksburg  in  the  rear,  by  passing  up  the  Yazoo  a  few  miles  and 


JOHN   C.    PEMBERTON. 


American  shipping  on  the  high  seas.  These,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  proper 
definition  of  tlie  word,  were  pirates.  A  pirate  is  defined  as  "  a  robber  on  the  higli  seas,"  and 
piracy,  as  "taliing  property  from  others  by  open  violence,  and  without  autliority,  on  the  sea." 
These  vessels,  and  their  officers  and  crews,  answered  this  definition,  for  Davis  and  Toombs,  who 
signed  their  commissions,  were  not  "  authorized"  to  do  so  by  any  real  government  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The'  'government"  they  representcil  had  no  more "  'authority"  than  JaclcCade,  Daniel 
Shays,  Nat  Turner,  or  John  Brown.  Hence  these  Confederate  marauders  were  not  "  privateers," 
but  "  pirates."  Serames's  vessel  had  neither  register  nor  record,  and  no  ship  captured  by  her 
was  ever  sent  into  any  port  for  adjudication.  She  had  no  acknowledged  Hag  or  recognized 
nationality.  All  the  regulations  of  public  justice  which  discriminate  the  legalized  naval  vessel 
from  the  pirate  were  disregarded.  She  had  no  accessible  port  into  which  to  send  her  captives, 
nor  any  legal  tribunal  to  adjudge  her  captures.  She  was  an  outlaw  roving  the  seas,  an  enemy 
to  mankind. 
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reducing  batteries  along  a  line  of  bliifls,  by  whicli  approaches  to  it  were 
defended.  Tliis  was  undertaken,  but  after  a  severe  battle  on  the  Chickasaw 
Bayou  [Dec.  28,  1862],  in  which  Sherman  lost  about  2,000  men,  and  his  foe 
only  207,  the  Nationals  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  At  that 
moment  [January  2,  1863]  General  McClernand'  arrtved,  and,  ranking  Sher- 
man, took  the  chief  command. 

Toward  the  middle  of  January  the  army  and  navy  in  the  vicinity  of  Vicks- 
burg  went  up  the  Arkansas  River  and  captured  Fort  Hindman,  at  Arkansas 
Post  [January  11,  1863],  a  very  important  position.  The  fort  and  much  valu- 
able ]iroperty  was  destroyed.'  Meanwhile  Grant  had  come  down  the  river 
from  IMemphis,  and  arrangements  were  at  once  made  for  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  He  organized  his  army  into  four  corps,'  and 
encouraged  the  enlistment  of  colored  men.  He  weighed  well  all  proposed 
plans  for  the  siege,  and  being  satisfied  that  the  post  was  too  well  fortified  to 
warrant  an  attack  on  its  river  front,  he  determined  to  get  in  its  rear.  First 
the  canal  begun  by  Farragut'  received  his  attention.  It  was  a  failure,  and  that 
project  was  abandoned.  Other  passages  among  the  neighboring  bayous  were 
sought,  and  finally  a  strong  land  and  naval  force  made  its  way  into  the  Yazoo, 
with  the  intention  of  descending  that  stream,  carrying  the  works  at  Haines's 
Bluff,*  '^""^^  so  gaining  the  rear  of  Vicksburg.  The  expedition  was  repulsed  at 
Fort  Pemberton,  near  Greenwood,  late  in  March,  and  the  enterjirise  was  aban- 
doned. Porter,  with  amazing  energy  and  perseverance,  tried  other  channels, 
but  failed.  A  record  in  detail  of  the  operations  of  the  army  and  navy  in  that 
region,  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1863,  would  fill  a  volume. 

In  the  mean  time  there  were  stirring  scenes  on  the  bosom  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Some  of  the  war-vessels  passed  by  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg  [Feb., 
1863],  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  Confederate  gun-boats  below,  but  were 
themselves  caj)tured.''  Later,  when  Grant  had  sent  a  strong  force  down  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  under  McClernand  and  McPherson,  toward  New  Car- 
thage, Porter  determined  to  run  by  Vicksbvirg  with  nearly  his  whole  fleet,  and 
the  transports  and  barges.  This  was  successfully  done  on  the  night  of  the 
16th  of  April.  Six  more  transports  performed  the  same  perilous  feat  on  the 
night  of  the  22d,  and  Grant  prepared  for  vigorous  operations  against  Vicks- 
burg on  the  line  of  the  Big  Black  River,  on  its  flank  and  rear. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment,  and  see  what  was  occurring  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf  under  General  Banks,  the  successor  of  General  Butler,  who 

'  Page  577. 

'  The  National  loss  was  980  men.  The  Confederates,  to  the  number  of  5,000,  were  made 
prisoners,  and  the  spoils  were  17  cannon,  3,000  small  arms,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores. 

'  These  were  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  McClernand,  Sherman,  Hurlbut,  and 
McPherson. 

'  Page  636. 

'  This  was  at  the  end  of  the  range  of  bluffs  extending  from  Vicksburg  to  the  Yazoo. 

°  One  of  them  was  the  powerful  iron-clad  Indianola.  She  was  attacked,  injured,  and  captured. 
While  the  Confederates  were  repairing  her.  Porter,  one  evening,  sent  down  the  river  an  old  flat- 
boat,  arranged  so  as  to  imitate  a  gun-boat  or  ram.  It  seemed  very  formidable,  and  drew  the  fire 
of  the  Vicksburg  batteries  as  it  passed  sullenly  by  them.  Word  was  sent  to  warn  Confederate 
vessels  below,  and  the  .Indiatiola  was  blown  into  iragments  to  prevent  her  being  captured  by  this 
supposed  ram. 
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was  co-operating  ■with  Grant  against  Vicksburg,  and  was  also  charged  with  tlie 
task  of  gaining  possession  of  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Galveston,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  in  possession  of  a  National  naval  force.'  Banks  sent  troops  to  its 
support,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  January,  1 863,  the  Confederal  es, 
under  General  Magruder,''  attacked  the  troops  and  the  war-vessels.  A  seveiB 
struggle  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Nationals.  Galveston  was 
repossessed  by  the  Confederates,  but  on  account  of  a  vigorous  blockade,  at 
once  cstablislied  by  F'arragut,  the  victory  was  almost  a  barren  one. 

Banks  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  recovery  of  Louisiana  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  along  its  shores.  Already  a  force  under  General  Grover  occu- 
pied Baton  IJouge  ;  and  early  in  January  [1863]  a  land  and  naval  force  under 
General  Weitzel  and  Commodore  Buchanan  was  sent  into  the  Teche  region,  a 

country  composed  of  fertile 
plantations,  extensive  forests, 
sluggish  lagoons  and  bayous, 
and  almost  impassable  swamps. 
The  expedition  was  successful 
Banks  now  concentrated  his 
forces,  about  12,000  strongs  at 
Baton  Rouge,  for  tho  purpose 
of  co-operating  with.  Adniiral 
Farr.-igut  in  an  attempt  to  pas? 
the  now  forniidalile  batteries 
at  Port  Hudson.  This  was 
attempted  on  the  niglit  of  the 
13th  of  !March,  when  a  terrible 
contest  occurred  in  the  gloom 
between  the  vessels  and  the 
land  batteries.  Only  the  flag 
ship  {ITartford)  and  com- 
panion [Albatross)  passed  by. 
Then  Banks  again  sent  a  large 
portion  of  his  available  force 
into  the  interior  of  Louisiana, 
where  General  Richard  Taylor  was  in  cominand  of  the-  Confederates.  The 
troops  were  concentrated  at  Brasheiir  City  early  in  April,  and  moved  tritnii- 
pliantly  through  the  country  to  the  Red  River,  accompanied  by  the  Depart- 
ment commander.  At  the  close  of  the  first  week  in  May  they  were  at 
Alex.andria,  on  the  Red  River,  where  Banks  announced  that  the  power  of  the 
Confederates  in  Central  and  Northern  Louisiana  was  broken.  With  this 
impression  he  led  his  troops  to  and  across  the  Mississippi,  and  late  in  3Iay 
invested  Port  Hudson. 

We  left  Grant,  late  in  April,  below  Vicksburg,  prepared  for  new  operations 
against  that  post.'     By  a  most  wonderful  raid,  performed  by  cavalry  under 
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■  Page  G37. 


'  Page  562. 
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Colonel  Grierson,  ia  the  heart  of  Mississippi,'  he  was  satisfied  that  the  bulk  of 
the  Confederate  soldiers  of  that  region  were  near  Vicksburg,  under  Peniber- 
ton.  So  he  prepared  to  act  with  vigor.  Porter  attacked  and  ran  by  [April 
29]  tlie  batteries  at  Grand  Gulf,  and  Grant's  army  crossed  the  river  at  Bruins- 
burg,  a  little  below,  pushed  on,  and  near  Port  Gibson  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
toiy  [May  1]  over  the  Confederates."  Meanwliile  Sherman,  who  liad  been  left 
to  operate  in  the  Yazoo  region,  and  had  made  another  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
capture  Haines's  Bluff,'  was  ordered  to  march  down  the  west  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  join  the  main  army.  Tliis  junction  was  eifected  on  the  8th  of 
May,  near  the  Big  Black  River,  and  the  whole  army  pressed  on  toward  Jack- 
son, the  capital  of  Mississipjii,  where  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  was  in  com- 
mand. In  a  severe  battle  at  Raymoml  [May  12],  on  the  way,  tlie  Confederates 
were  defeated.''  Such,  also,  was  the  result  of  a  battle  at  Jackson  [May  14], 
when  the  Confederates  were  driven  northward,  the  city  was  seized,  and  a  large 
amount  of  public  property  was  destroyed.  Then  the  victors  turned  toward 
Vicksburg,  and  fought  [May  10]  a  severe  battle  with  the  Confederates  under 
Pemberton  at  Champion  Hills,  and  were  victorious.'  Grant  pressed  forwai-d, 
and  after  a  battle  at  the  passage  of  the  Big  Black  River  [May  1  7],  tlie  C-jnfede- 
rates  were  again  driven.  Grant  crossed  that  stream,  and  on  the  1 9tL  of  May 
his  army,  which  for  a  fortnight  had  subsisted  off  the  country,  invested  Vicks- 
burg, and  received  sup- 
plies from  a  base  on  the 
Yazoo  established  by 
Admiral  Porter. 

Grant  made  an  un- 
successful assault  upon 
Vicksburg  on  the  day 
of  his  arrival.  xVnother, 
with  disastrous  effect  on 
the  Nationals,  was  made 
three  days  later  [May 
22],  when  Porter  with 
his  fleet  co-operated,  and 
then  Grant  commenced 
a  regular  siege,  which 
continued  until  the  first 


CAVE-LIFE   IK  VICKSBURG. 


'  Grierson  left  Lagrange,  Tennessee,  on  the  nth  of  April,  tirith  a  body  of  cavalry,  and  swept 
through  the  country  southward,  between  the  two  railways  running  parallel  with  tlie  Mississippi 
River,  stril^ing  them  here  and  there,  smiting  Confederate  outposts,  and  destroying  puljlic  property. 
At  times  his  troops  were  scattered  ou  detached  service,  f.nd  often  rode  fifty  and  sixty  miles  a  day, 
over  an  e.xceedingly  difficult  country  to  travel  in.  Tlicy  killed  and  wounded  about  100  of  the  foe ; 
captured  and  paroled  full  500 ;  destroyed  :1000  stand  of  arms,  and  inflicted  a  loss  on  the  Confed- 
erates of  property  valued  at  about  $6,000,000.  Grierson's  loss  was  27  men,  and  a  number  of 
horses. 

'■"  Tlie  National  loss  was  840  men.     They  captured  3  guns,  4  flags,  and  580  prisoners. 

=  Page  643. 

*  The  National  loss  was  442  men,  and  that  of  the  Confederates  823. 

^  The  National  loss  was  2,457.  The  loss  of  the  Confederates  in  the  battle  was  about  the 
came,  besides  2,000  prisoners. 
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week  in  July,  and  produced  the  greatest  distress  in  the  city,  and  in  the  belea- 
gured  camps.  Shot  and  shell  were  hurled  upon  it  daily  from  land  and  water,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  live  in  caves'  cut  in  the  clay  hills  on  which 
Vicksburg  is  built,  as  the  only  sale  place  for  theirpersons.  At  length  one  of  the 
principal  forts  was  blown  \ip  by  a  mine  made  under  it  by  the  Nationals,  and 
other  mines  were  ready  for  their  infernal  work.  Famine  was  .stalkin<x  throuajh 
the  city  and  the  camps.  Fourteen  ounces  of  food  had  become  the  allowance 
for  each  person  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  flesh  of  mules  had  been  pro- 
nounced a  savory  dish.'  Pemberton  now  lost  all  hope  of  aid  from  Johnston, 
in  Grant's  rear  (who  had  been  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  the 
besiegers),  or  the  salvation  of  his  army,  and  on  the  3d  of  July  he  offered  to 
surrender.  That  event  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  when  27,000 
men  became  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  stronghold  of  Vicksburg  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  National  power.' 

This  victory,  won  simultaneously  with  another  at  Gettysburg,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, produced  unbounded  joy  in  all  loyal  hearts.  It  was  followed  a  few  days 
later  by  the  surrender  of  Port  Iltidson,  which  had  been  besieged  by  General 
Banks  for  forty  days,  his  gallant  troojjs  at  times  performing  great  achievements 
of  valor  and  fortitude.  He  had  been  ably  supported  by  Farragut  and  his  squad- 
ron. The  missiles  sent  by  the  army  and  navj'  had  caused  great  destruction  within 
the  fortifications.  The  ammunition  and  provisions  of  the  gairison  were  nearly 
exhausted,  and  when  news  came  of  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  General  Gardner, 
the  commander  of  Port  Hudson,  despairing  of  succor,  surrendered  the  post, 
and  its  occupants  and  spoils,  on  the  9th  of  Juh'.     Then,  for  the  first  time  in 

'  The  streeLs  of  Yickshiirg  are  c\it  through  the  liills.  and  liouses  are  often  seen  far  above  the 
street  passengers.  In  the  perpendicular  banks  formed  by  these  cnttings,  and  composed  of  clay, 
caves  v.'ere  dug  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  some  of  tliem  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate 
whole  families,  and  in  some  instances  corannmicating  with  eacli  other  by  corridors.  .  Such  was  the 
character  of  some  made  on  Main  Street,  opposite  the  house  of  Colonel  Lyman  J.  .Strong,  for  the 
use  of  liis  family  and  others,  and  of  which  the  writer  made  the  sketch  on  page  645,  in  April,  1866. 
These  caves  were  then  in  a  partially  ruined  state,  as  were  most  of  them  in  and  around  Vicksburg, 
for  rains  had  washed  the  banks  away,  or  liad  caused  the  filling  of  the  entrances.  In  this  picture 
the  appearance  of  the  caves  in  their  best  estate  is  delineated,  with  furniture  in  accordance  with 
descriptions  given  to  the  writer  by  the  inhabitants. 

"  "This  da}',"  wrote  a  citizen  of  Vicksburg  in  his  diary,  under  date  of  June  30,  "we  heard  of 
the  first  nude  meat  being  eaten.  Some  of  the  officers,  disgusted  with  the  salt  .jimk,  proposed  to 
slaughter  some  of  the  fit  mules  as  an  experiment;  as,  if  the  siege  lasted,  we  must  soon  come  to 
that  diet.  The  soup  from  it  was  tpiite  rich  in  taste  and  appearance.  Some  of  the  ladies  ate  of  it 
without  knowing  the  dift'erence." 

'  Grant  and  Pemberton  met  under  a  live-oak  tree,  on  a  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  the  fort  that 
was  blown  up  was  situated,  and  there  agreed  upon  terms  of  surrender.  That  tree  was  soon 
afterward  cut  down  and  converted  into  canes  and  other  forms,  as  mementoes  of  the  event.  A 
marble  monument,  with  suitalile  inscriptions,  was  afterward  placed  on  the  spot.  It  soon  became 
mutilated,  and  in  its  place  a  100-pounder  iron  cannon  was  erected,  and  suitably  inscribed. 

General  Grant  thus  stated  the  result  of  the  operations  of  his  army  from  Port  Gibson  to 
Vicksburg:  "The  result  of  this  campaign  lias  been  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  in  five  battles  outside 
of  Vicksburg;  the  occupation  of  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  the  capture 
of  Vicksburg  and  its  garrison  and  munitions  of  war;  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  thirty-seven  thousand 
(37,000)  prisoners,  among  whom  were  fifteen  general  officers;  at  least  ten  thousand  killed  and 
wounded  (among  the  killed  Generals  Tracy,  Tilghman,  and  Green),  and  hundreds,  and  perhaps 
thousands,  of  stragglers,  who  can  never  he  collected  and  reorganized.  Arms  and  munitions  of 
war  for  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  have  fallen  into  our  hands,  besides  a  large  amount  of 
other  public  property,  consisting  of  railroads,  locomotives,  cars,  steamboat.s,  cotton,  tec,  and  much 
was  destroyed  to  prevent  our  capturing  it," 
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more  than  two  j-ears,  every  impediment  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi was  remo\-ed.  Powerful  portions  of  the  Confederacy  were  thus  severed 
and  weakened,  and  the  loyal  people  of  the  land  were  jubilant  with  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  the  end  of  the  terrible  strife  was  nigh.  The  blow  dis- 
mayed the  Secessionists,  and  the  wiser  men  in  the  Confederacy  clearly  perceived 
that  all  was  lost.' 


CHAPTER     XVIII. 

THE     CIVIL     WAR.        [1861—1865.] 

While  a  portion  of  the  National  troops  were  achieving  important  vic- 
tories on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Mississippi/  those  composing  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  were  winning  an  equally  important  victory  not  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna.  We  left  that  army  in  charge  of  General  Joseph 
Hooker  after  sad  disasters  at  Fredericksburg ;  ^  let  us  now  observe  its  move- 
ments from  that  time  until  its  triumphs  in  the  conflict  at  Gettysburg,  between 
the  Susquehanna  and  I'otomac  rivers. 

From  January  until  early  in  April,  Hooker  was  employed  in  preparing  the 
weakened  and  demoralized  Armj'  of  the  Potomac  for  a  vigorous  campaign. 
It  lay  on  tlie  northern  side  of  the  liappahannock  River,  nearly  opposite  Freder- 
icksburg, and,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  cavalry  movements,  it  remained 
quiet  during  nearly  three  months  of  rest  and  preparation.     It  was  reorganized,^ 

'  Tlie  blow  was  unexpected  to  tlie  Confederates.  They  knew  how  .strong  Vicksburg  was,  and 
were  confident  tliat  tlie  accomplished  soldier,  General  .Johnston,  would  compel  Grant  to  raise  the 
siege.  Even  tlie  Duily  Citizen,  a  paper  printed  in  Vicksb\irg,  only  two  days  before  the  surrender 
(July  2),  talked  as  boastfully  as  if  perfectly  confident  of  success.  In  a  copy  before  the  writer, 
printed  on  wall-paper,  the  editor  said:  "The  great  Ulysses — the  Yankee  generalissimo  surnamed 
Grant — has  expressed  liis  intention  of  dining  in  Vick.siiurg  on  Saturday  next,  and  celebrating  the 
Fourth  of  July  by  a  grand  dinner,  and  so  fortli.  'When  asked  if  he  would  invite  General  Joe 
-Joluistou  to  join  him,  he  said,  '  No  I  for  fear  there  will  be  a  row  at  the  table.'  Ulysses  must  get 
into  the  city  before  he  dines  in  it.  The  way  to  cook  a  ralibit  is.  'first  catcli  the  rabbit,'  ic."  In 
another  paragraph,  the  Citizen  eulogized  tlio  luxiuy  of  mule-meat  and  fricasseed  kitten. 

"  See  page  G40.  "  See  page  G31. 

*  The  arm)'  was  arranged  in  seven  corps,  named,  respectively,  the  1st,  2d,  Hd,  5th.  6tli,  11  th, 
and  12th,  and  each  was  distinguished  by  pecvdiar  badges,  worn  on  the  hat  or  cap,  and  composed 
■of  scarlet,  white,  and  blue  cloth,  made  in  the  forms  sliown  in  the  engraving,  whose  numbers  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  respective  corps,  as  follow  : — 


< 


12  3  5  C  11  12 


I 
l^e  corps  composed  twenty-three  dlvL-iions;  and  at  the  close  of  April  [1863].  the  army  consisted 
of  110.000  infantry  and  artillery,  with  400  guns,  and  a  well-equipped  cavalry  force,  13.000  strong. 
The  corps  commanders  were  Generals  J.  P.  Reynolds,  D.  N.  Couch.,  D.  E.  Sickles,  G.  G.  Meade, 
J.  Sedgwick,  0.  0.  Howard,  and  H.  W.  Slocum.  ' 
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and  weeded  of  incompetent  and  disloyal  officers.'  Measures  were  taken  to 
prevent  desertions  and  to  recall  a  vast  number  of  absentees.^  Order  and  dis- 
cipline were  thoro\ighly  established ;  and,  at  the  close  of  April,  Hooker  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  in  number, 
well  disciplined,  and  in  fine  spirits.  General  Lee,  in  command  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  then  lying  on  the  P'redericksburg  side  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock, had  been  equally  active  in  reorganizing,  strengthening,  and  disciplining 
his  forces.  A  vigorous  conscription  act  was  then  in  operation  throughout  the 
Confederacy,  and  in  April,  Lee  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  little 
more  than  sixty  thousand  men  of  all  arms,^  unsurpassed  in  discipline,  and  full 
of  enthusiasm.  A  part  of  his  army,  under  General  Longstreet,  was  absent  in 
Southeastern  Virginia,  confronting  the  troops  of  General  J.  J.  Peck,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Norfolk.  Yet  with  his  forces  thus  divided,  Lee  felt  competent  to 
cope  with  his  antagonist,  for  he  was  behind  a  strong  line  of  intreiichments 
reaching  from  Port  Royal  to  Banks's  Ford,  a  distance  of  about  twenty-five 
miles. 

We  have  observed  that  only  some  cavalry  movements  disturbed  tlie  quiet 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1863.  Early  in  Feb- 
ruary the  Confederate  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
surprise  and  capture  National  forces  at  Gloucester,  opposite  Yorktown ;  and 
at  a  little  past  midnight  of  the  8th  of  March,  the  notorious  guerrilla  chief, 
Moseby,  with  a  small  band  of  mounted  men,  dashed  into  the  village  of  Fairfa.\ 
Court-IIouse.  and  carried  away  the  L^nion  commander  there  and  some  others. 
A  few  days  later  tlie  first  purely  I'avalry  battle  of  the  war  occurred  not  far 
from  Kelly's  Ford,  on  the  Rappahannock,  between  National  troops  under  Gen- 
eral W.  W.  Averill  and  Confederates  led  by  Fitz-Hugh  Lee.  Averill  encoun- 
tered Lee  while  he  was  pushing  on  toward  Culpepper  Court-House,  from  the 
Rappahannock,  when  a  severe  contest  ensued,  and  continued  until  late  in  the 
evening,  when  Averill  retreated  across  the  river,  pursued  to  the  water's  edge 
by  his  foe.     Each  lost  between  seventy  and  one  hundred  men. 

Early  in  April,  before  the  ranks  of  his  army  were  full,  Hooker  determined 
to  advance,  his  objective  being  Richmond,  for  the  terms  of  enlistment  of  a 
large  portion  of  his  men  would  soon  expire.     He  ordered  General  Stoneman  to 


'  There  were  officers  in  tJiat  army,  high  in  ranl\,  who  were  op]50sed  to  tlie  policy  of  eman- 
cipating the  slaves  as  a  war  measure,  which,  from  the  beginning,  liad  been  contemplated  by  the 
government.  The  proclamation  of  the  President  to  that  effect  developed  this  opposition  in  con- 
siderable strength,  and  this  in  connection  with  the  ncti\-e  influence  of  a  part  of  the  Opposition 
party.  l<nown  as  the  Peace  Faction,  upon  the  friends  of  the  soldiers  at  home,  had  a  most  depress- 
ing effect  n])on  tlie  array.  The  men  were  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  was  becoming  a  ■■war 
for  the  negro,"  instead  of  ''a  war  for  the  Union."  Officers  known  to  lie  inclined  to  give  siicli  a 
tone  of  feeling  to  their  men  were  replaced  by  loyal  men,  in  active  sympathy  with  the  government 
in  its  efforts  to  crush  the  rebellion. 

^  When  Hooker  took  command  of  the  army,  he  found  the  nnmbcr  of  reported  absentees  to  li« 
2.922  commissioned  officers  and  8l,9G4  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.  This,  doubtless, 
included  all  the  deserters  since  the  organization  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  sick  and 
wonnded  in  the  hospitals.  It  is  estimated  that  50,000  men.  on  the  rolls  of  that  army,  were  absent 
at  the  time  we  are  considering,  namely,  the  close  of  .Taniiary,  18fi3. 

^  Lee's  army  was  composed  of  two  corps,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  J.  Longstreet 
and  T.  .T.  ("Stonewall")  Jackson.  His  artillery  was  consolidated  into  one  corps,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Pendleton  as  chief. 
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cross  the  K:ip|);ihaiinoek  with  n  large  force  of  cavalry,  strike  and  disperse  the 
horsemen  of  Fitz-llugh  Lee,  of  Smart's  cavalrj',  known  to  be  at  Culpepper 
Court-House,  and  then,  pushing  on  to  Gordonsville,  turn  to  the  left,  and 
destroy  the  railways  in  the  rear  of 
Lee's  army.  Heavy  rains,  which  made 
the  streams  brimful,  foiled  the  move- 
ment at  its  beginning,  and  Stoneman 
and  his  followers  swam  their  hoi'ses 
across  the  Rapjiahannock,  and  returned 
to  camp.  Hooker  then  ])aused  for  a 
fortnight,  when  he  put  his  whole  army 
in  motion,  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
Lee's  flank.  He  sent  ten  thousand 
mounted  men  to  raid  on  his  rear,  and 
threw  a  large  portion  of  his  army 
(Fifth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Corps) 
across  the  Rappahannock,  above  Fred- 
ericksburg, with  orders  to  concentrate 
at  Chancellorsville,  in  Lee's  rear,  ten 

miles  from  that  city.  This  was  accomplished  on  the  evening  of  the  30th 
[April,  186.3],  when  over  thirty-six  thousand  troops  threatened  the  rear  of  the 
Confederate  army. 

Meanwhile,  the  left  wing  of  Hooker's  army  (First,  Third,  and  Sixth  Corps), 
under  General  Sedgwick,  left  near  Fredericksburg,  had  so  completely  masked 
the  movements  of  the  turning  column,  by  demonstrations  on  Lee's  front,  that 
the  latter  was  not  aware  of  the  peril  that  threatened  his  army  until  that 
column  had  crossed  the  Rappahannock,  and  was  in  full  march  on  Chancellors- 
ville. Hooker  expected  Lee  would  turn  and  fly  toward  Richmond  when  he 
should  discover  this  peril,  but  he  did  no  such  thing.  On  the  contrary,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  strike  his  antagonist  a  heavy  blow,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
securing  the  direct  line  of  communication  between  the  paits  of  Hooker's  now 
severed  army,  and  to  compel  him  to  fight,  with  only  a  part  of  his  force,  in  a 
disadvantageous  position,  at  Chancellorsville,  which  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
region  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  shrub-oaks  and  pines,  and  tangled  under- 
growths,  broken  by  morasses,  hills,  and  ravines,  called  The  Wilderness.  For 
this  purpose,  Lee  put  "  Stonewall  "  Jackson's  column  in  motion  [May  1]  towar(f! 
Chancellorsville,  at  a  little  past  midnight. 

Early  in  the  morning  Jackson  was  joined  by  other  troops,  and  the  whole 
force  moved  upon  Chancellorsville  by  two  roads.  Hooker  sent  out  a  greater 
part  of  the  Fifth  and  the  whole  of  the  Twelfth  Corps,  with  the  Eleventh  in 
.its  support,  to  meet  the  advancing  columns.  A  battle  ensued ;  and  the  cftbrts 
of  Lee  to  seize  the  communications  between  the  parts  of  Hooker's  army,  just 
alluded  to,  were  foiled.  But  tlie  Nationals  were  pushed  back  to  their  intrench- 
ments  at  Chancellorsville,  and  there  took  a  strong  defensive  position. 

Both  commanders  now  felt  a  sense  of  impending  danger,  for  both  armies 
Were  in  a  critical  position  in  relation  to  each  other.    Hooker  decided  to  rest  on  the 
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defensive,  but  Lee,  in  aceordant-e  with  the  adviee  of  Jackson,  took  the  bold  aggres- 
sive step  of  detaching  the  whole  of  that  leader's  corps  and  sending  it  on  a  secret 
tlank  movement,  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  National  army.  The  movement  was 
successfully  made,  though  not  entirely  unobserved  ;  but  the  troops  seen  moving 
behind  the  thick  curtain  of  The  Wilderness  thickets  were  supposed  to  be  a' 
part  of  Lee's  army  in  retreat.  While  General  Sickles,  in  command  of  that 
portion  of  the  line  where  the  discovery  was  made,  was  seeking  positive  knowl- 
edge in  the  matter,  Jackson,  who  had  gained  the  National  rear,  solved  the 
problem  by  bursting  suddenly  from  behind  that  curtain  with  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men,  falling  suddenly  and  firmly  upon  Hooker's  right,  crumbling  it  into 
atoms,  and  driving  the  astounded  column  in  wild  confusion  upon  the  remainder 
of  the  line.  A  general  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  residue  of  the  Confederate 
army,  under  the  direct  command  of  General  Lee,  participated,  he  having 
attacked  Hooker's  left  and  center.  The  conflict  continued  until  late  in  the 
evening,  when  the  Confederates  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  a£ 
Jackson,  who  was  accidentally  shot,  in  the  gloom,  by  his  own  men.' 

Hooker  made  new  dispositions  to  meet  the  inevitable  attack  the  following 
morning  [May  3,  1863].  He  had  called  from  Sedgwick  the  First  Corps,  full 
twenty  thousand  strong,  and  it  arrived  that  evening  and  swelled  the  National 
force  at  Chancellorsville  to  about  sixty  thousand  men.  He  had  also  ordered 
Sedgwick  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  at  once,  seize  and  hold  the  town  and 
heights  of  Fredericksburg,  and  ]iush  the  bulk  of  his  force  with  all  possible 
haste  along  the  roads  to  Chancellorsville.  He  also  changed  a  portion  of  the 
front  of  his  own  line  so  as  to  receive  the  expected  attack.  During  tlie  night 
Lee  effected  a  slight  connection  between  the  two  wings  of  his  army,  and  soon 
afterward,  Stuart,  at  dawn,  shouted  at  the  head  of  the  Confederate  column  on 
Hooker's  right,  "Charge,  and  remember  Jackson  !"  whose  troops  he  was  lead- 
ing, and  fell  furiously  upon  a  portion  of  the  line  commanded  by  General 
Sickles.  Lee  attacked  Hooker's  left  and  center  again.  The  struggle  was 
severe  and  sanguinary,  and  when,  toward  noon.  Sickles,  finding  himself  sorely 
pressed,  sent  to  Hooker  for  re-enforcements,  the  chief  had  just  been  prostrated 
by  an  accident,  and  for  a  brief  space  the  army  was  without  a  Iiead.^  There 
was  an  injurious  delay,  and  finally,  after  long  and  hard  fighting,  the  whole 
National  army  was  pushed  from  the  field,  and  took  a  strong  jwsition  on  the 
roads  back  of  Chancellorsville,  leading  to  the  llapid  Anna  and  Rappahannock. 
Lee's  army  was  now  united,  while  Hooker's  remained  divided. 

Sedgwick  had  endeavored  to  obey  Hooker's  command  to  join  him,  but 
failed  to  do  so.  He  had  thrown  his  army  across  the  river  on  the  morning  of 
the  2d  [May],  and  was  lying  quietly  when  he  received  the  order  at  midnight. 
He  moved  immediately,  and    took   possession   of  Fredericksburg.      General 

'  Jackson  had  been  reconnoiteriiig  in  front  of  liis  forces,  and,  when  retiring  in  the  darl<ness, 
he  and  his  companions  were  mistaken  by  their  friends  for  Union  cavalry,  and  were  fired  npon. 
Jackson  fell,  pierced  by  their  bullets,  and  some  of  his  staff'  were  killed.  His  arm  was  shattered, 
and  afterward  amputated.     He  died  on  the  10th  of  May. 

^  A  cannon-ball  struck  a  pillar  of  the  Chancellor  House,  and  hurled  it  with  such  force 
against  Hooker,  that  it  stiuined  him.  The  command  then  devolved  on  Couch,  but  Hooker  was 
able  10  resume  it  in  th.i  coiir'e  of  a  few-  hours. 
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Early  was  then  in  command  on  the  heights.  Sedgwick  formed  storming  col- 
umns in  the  morning,  drove  the  Confederates  from  the  fortified  ridge,  and  with 
nearly  liis  entire  force  pushed  on  toward  Chancellorsville.  At  Salem  Churchj 
a  few  miles  from  Fredericksburg,  he  was  met  and  checked,  by  a  force  sent  by 
Lee,  after  a  sharp  fight,  by  which  he  lost,  that  day,  including  the  struggle  for 
(he  heights  in  the  morning,  about  five  thousand  men.  Instead  of  joining 
Hooker,  Sedgwick  found  himself  compelled,  the  next  day,  in  order  to  save  his 
army,  to  fly  across  the  Rappahannock,  which  he  did,  near  Banks's  Ford,  on  the 
niijht  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  May.  Hooker,  meanwhile,  had  heard  of  the 
j)erilous  situation  of  Sedgwick,  and,  on  consultation  with  li>s  corps  command- 
ers, it  was  determined  to  retreat  to  the  north  side  of  tlie  river.  Lee  had  pre- 
pared to  strike  Hooker  a  heavy  blow  on  the  5th.  A  violent  rain-storm 
prevented,  and  that  night  the  Nationals  passed  the  'river  in  safety  witiiout 
molestation.  On  the  same  day  the  Confederate  army  resumed  its  position  on 
the  heights  at  Fredericksburg.  Both  parties  had  suifered  very  severe  losses.' 
While  Hooker  and  Lee  were  contending  at  Chancellorsville,  a  gi-eater  por- 
tion of  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  commanded  by  Stonoma/i. 


RUINS  OF  THE   CH.\NCELLOE   MANSION.' 


were  raiding  on  the  communications  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
They  crossed  the  Rappahannock  [April  29],  and  swept  down  toward  Rich- 
mond in  the  direction  of  Gordonsville.  LTnfortunately  for  the  etticiency  of 
the  expedition,  the  command  was  divided,  and  raided  in  various  directions, 
one  party,  under  Kilpatrick,  approaching  within  two  miles  of  Richmond.  They 
destroyed  much  property,  but  the  chief  object  of  the  expedition,  namely,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  railways  between  Lee  and  Richmond,  was  not  accomplished, 
and  the  week's  work  of  the  cavalry  had  very  little  bearing  on  the  progress  of 
tlie  war. 


'  The  National  loss  was  reported  at  17,197,  including  about  5,000  prisoners.  Tiiey  left 
behind,  in  their  retreat,  their  dead  and  wounded,  13  pieces  of  artillery,  about  20,000  small-arms, 
n  colors,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition.  The  Confederate  loss  was  probably  about  15,000, 
of  u-hom  5,000  were  prisoners,  with  15  colors,  and  7  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  villa  and  out-buildiugs  of  Mr,  Chancellor  constituted  "Chancellorsville."  Tli.it  man- 
sion was  beaten  into  ruins  auring  the  battle.  The  picture  gives  its  appearance  when  the  writer 
sketched  it,  in  June,  1866, 
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We  have  observed'  that  Longstreet  was  operating  against  General  Peck 
in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk.  The  latter  officer,  with  a  considerable  force,  was 
in  a  strongly  fortified  position  at  Suffolk,  at  the  head  of  the  Nansemond  River, 
from  which  he  kept  watch  over  Norfolk  and  the  mouth  of  the  James  River, 
and  furnished  a  base  for  operations  against  Petersburg  and  the  important  Wel- 
doii  railway.  Early  in  April  [1803],  Longstreet  made  a  sudden  and  vigorous 
movement  against  Suffolk,  expecting  to  drive  the  Nationals  from  that  post, 
seize  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  and  perhaps  make  a  demonstration  against 
Fortress  Alonroe.  But  Peck  met  his  foe  with  such  skill  and  valor  that 
Longstreet  was  compelled  to  resort  to  a  siege.  In  this  he  failed,  and  on 
hearing  of  the  battle  at  Chancellorsville,  he  withdrew  and  joined  Lee,  making 
that  eommaader's  army  nearly  as  strong  as  tliat  of  his  antagonist.  Hooker's 
losses,  and  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  his  nine  months'  and  two  years' 
men,  to  tlie  number  of  almost  30,000,  about  to  occur,  greatly  reduced  his  num- 
bers.    Lee's  army  was  buoyant,*  and  Hooker's  was  desponding. 

Impelled  by  false  notions  of  the  temper  of  the  people  of  the  Free-labor 
States,  and  the  real  resources  and  strength  of  the  government,  and  elated  by 
the  events  at  Chancellorsville,  the  Chief  Leader  now  ordered  Lee  to  invade 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  again.  Hooker  suspected  such  intention,  and  so 
reported,  but  the  authorities  at  Washington  were  slow  to  believe  tliat  Lee 
would  repeat  the  foil)'  of  the  previous  year.  But  he  did  so.  By  a  flank 
movement  he  caused  Hooker  to  break  up  his  encampment  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock, and  move  toward  Washington,  after  there  had  been  some  sharp  cavalry 
engagements  near  the  river,  above  Fredericksburg.  Lee  sent  his  left  wing, 
luider  Ewell,  through  Chester  Gap  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  into  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  He  swept  down  rapidly  to  Winchester,  and  drove  Milroy  [June  15, 
1863],  who  was  there  with  seven  thousand  men,  across  the  Potomac  into  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  all  of  his  artillery  and  ammu- 
nition. He  also  lost  many  men  in  the  race  from  Winchester  to  the  Potomac, 
but  saved  his  trains. 

Hooker,  at  tlie  same  time,  had  moved  from  the  Raj)]ialiannock  to  Ceutre- 
ville,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  Washington,  while  Longstreet  naarched  on  a 

'  See  page  648. 

^  The  Confederates  and  their  friends  were  full  of  liope  at  this  time.  The  repulse  of  tlie  Army 
of  tlic  Potomac  seemed  to  promise  security  to  Richmond  for  some  time.  Vicksburg  and  Port 
Hudson  [see  page  64G]  then  seemed  impregnable ;  and  the  promises  of  the  disloyal  Peace  Faction 
at  the  North,  of  a  counter-revolution  in  the  Free-labor  States,  seemed  liively  to  be  soon  fulfilled. 
The  news  of  the  Battle  of  Cliancfllorsville  inspirited  the  friends  of  the  Confederates  in  Kngland, 
and  these  were  clamorous  for  their  government  to  acknowledge  the  Confederac.v  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation;  and  m  tlie  .spring  of  18G4  a  large  bod}',  representing  the  ruling  classes  in  Eng- 
land, formed  a  league,  to  assist  tlie  Confederates,  called  the  Southern  Indrpemlence  Association. 
But  the  British  government  wisely  hesitated,  and  only  the  Pope  of  Rome,  of  all  the  rulers  of  the 
earth,  ever  recoguizeil  "  Pi-csidcut"  Davis  as  the  head  of  a  nation.  In  a  friendly  letter  he 
'  addressed  liim  as  "  the  Illustrious  and  Honorable  .Jefl'erson  Davis,  President  of  tlie  Confederate 
States  of  America."  At  this  time  a  sclieme  of  the  French  Emperor  for  destroying  the  Republic 
of  Me.xico  and  aiding  the  Confederates,  was  in  operation,  20,000  French  troops  and  5,000  recreant 
Mexicans  being  engaged  in  tlie  work.  The  Austrian  Archduke  Maximilian  was  made  Emperor 
of  Mexico  by  means  of  French  bayonets,  but  when  the  Civil  AVar  closed,  in  18G5,  and  the 
Bclieming  Napoleon  saw  that  our  Republic  was  stronger  than  ever,  he  abandoned  the  enterprise 
and  his  dupe,  tuid  Maximilian,  overthrown,  was  shot  by  order  of  the  legitimate  Republican  Chief 
Magistrate  of  Mexico. 
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parallel  line  along  the  eastern  bases  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  watching  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pounce  upon  the  National  Capital.  Cavalry  skirmishes  often  occurred, 
for  the  hostile  forces  were  continually  feeling  each  other.  Meanwhile  fifteen 
hundred  Confederate  cavalry  had  dashed  across  the  Potomac  in  pursuit  of 
Milroy's  wagon-train,  swept  up  the  Cumberland  Valley  to  Chambersburg,  in 
Pennsylvania,  destroyed  the  railway  in  that  region,  and  plundered  the  people. 
This  raid  produced  great  alarm.  Governor  Curtin  issued  a  call  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania militia  to  turn  out  in  defense  of  their  State,  and  the  National  authori- 
ties had  taken  measures  to  meet  the  peril.  When,  a  little  Later,  the  Confederate 
army  was  streaming  across  the  Potomac,  about  fifty  thousand  troops,  or  one 
half  the  number  the  President  liad  called  for  from  the  States  nearest  the  Cajn- 
tal,  were  under  arms.  Almost  one  half  of  these  were  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
fifteen  thousand  were  from  New  York.  The  apathy  shown  by  Pennsylvanians 
when  danger  seemed  remote,  now  disappeared. 

By  skillful  movements,  Lee  kept  Hooker  in  doubt  as  to  his  real  intentions, 
until  Ewell's  corps  had  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport  and  Shepards- 
town  [June  22  and  23],  and  was  pressing  up  the  Cumberland  Valley.  Ewell 
advanced  with  a  part  of  his  force  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Susquehanna,  while  another  portion,  under  Early,  reached 
that  river  farther  down,  after  passing  through  Emmettsburg,  Gettysburg,  and 
York,  and  levying  contributions  on  the  people.  These  movements  created 
an  intense  panic,  and  with  reason,  for  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  no 
power  at  hand  to  prevent  the  invaders  from  marching  to  the  Schuylkill,  and 
even  to  the  Hudson.  Three  days  after  Ewell  crossed  the  Potomac,  Longstreet 
and  Hill  followed,  and  on  the  25th  of  June  [1S63]  the  whole  of  Lee's  army 
was  again  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  thrown  across  the  river  at  and  near 
Edwards's  Ferry,  one  hundred  thousand  strong,  having  been  re-enforced  by 
troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington. 
A  difference  of  opinion  now  arose  be- 
tween Generals  Hooker  and  Halleck 
(the  latter  then  General-in-Chief  of  the 
armies),  concerning  the  occupation  of 
Harper's  Ferry.  Their  views  were  ir- 
reconcilable, and  the  former  offered  his 
resignation.  It  was  accepted,  and  Gen- 
eral George  G.  Meade  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  did  not  relinquish  it  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  A  change  in  the  com- 
manders of  an  army  in  the  presence  of 
an  enemy  is  a  perilous  act,  but  in  this 
case  no  evil  followed.  General  Meade 
assumed  the  command  on  the  28th  of 
June,  when  the  army  was  lying  at  Frederick,  in  Maryland,  in  a  position 
to  dart  through  the  South  Mountain  Gaps  upon  Lee's  line  of  communication,  or 
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upon  his  columna  in  retreat,  or  to  follow  him  on  a  parallel  line  toward  the 
Susquehanna. 

Lee  was  about  to  cross  the  Susquehanna  at  Harrisburg,  and  march  on 
Philadelpliia,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  information  of  the  position  of  the  Armv 
of  the  Potomac  in  increased  force,  which  was  threatening  his  flank  and  rear. 
He  observed  at  the  same  time  the  rapid  gathering  of  the  yeomanry  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  troops  from  other  States  on  his  front,  and  he  thonglit  it  prudent 
to  abandon  his  scheme  of  further  invasion.  He  immediately  recalled  Ewell, 
and  ordered  a  concentration  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  the  vicinity 
of  Gettysburg,  with  a  view  of  falling  upon  the  Nationals  with  crushing  force, 
and  then  marching  on  Baltimore  and  Washington,  or,  in  the  event  of  defeat, 
to  have  a  direct  line  of  retreat  to  tlie  Potomac. 

In  the  mean  time  Meade  had  put  liis  army  in  motion  toward  the  Snsqut- 
lianna,  but  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  .30th  of  June  that  he  was 
advised  of  Lee's  evident  intention  to  give  battle  in  full  force.  Satisfied  of  this, 
lie  prepared  to  meet  the  shock  on  a  line  south  of  Gettysburg.  He  had  already 
sent  his  cavalry  forward  to  reconnoiter.  At  Hanover,  east  of  Gettysburg, 
Kilpatrick's  command  encountered  [June  29]  and  defeated,  in  a  sharp  fight, 
some  of  Stuart's  cavalry,  and  on  the  same  day  Buford  and  his  horsemen 
entered  Gettysburg.  The  Confederates  were  not  yet  there,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  the  First  Corps,  commanded  by  General  J.  F.  Rej'nolds,  reached  that 
place.  General  Hill  was  then  approaching  ft-om  Chambersburg,  and  that  night 
I5uford  lay  between  the  Confederates  and  Gettysburg.  On  the  following 
morning  [July  1]  he  met  the  van  of  the  Confederates.  A  hot  skirmish  ensued, 
lleynolds  hastened  forward  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  on  Oak  or  Seminary 
Ilidge  a  severe  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Reynolds  was  killed.  Meanwhile 
the  Eleventh  (Howard's)  Corps  came  up,  and  the  conflict  assumed  grander 
proportions,  for  Lee's  troops  were  concentrating  there.  The  Nationals  were 
finally  pressed  back,  and  under  the  direction  of  Howard  took  an  advantageous 
position  on  a  range  of  rocky  heights  back  of  but  close  to  Gettysburg,  forming 
two  sides  of  a  triangle,  whereof  Cemetery  Hill,  nearest  the  town,  was  the 
apex.  There  the  Nationals  bivouacked  that  night,  and  Meade  and  the 
remainder  of  the  troops  hastened  to  join  them.  Lee's  army  occupied  Seminary 
Ilidge  that  night. 

Both  commanders  were  averse  to  taking  the  initiative  of  battle,  and  it  was 
between  three  a.nd  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  before  the  struggle 
was  renewed.  Then  Lee  fell  heavily  upon  Meade's  left,  commanded  by  Sickles. 
A  sanguinary  "ontest  ensued,  which  gradually  extended  to  the  center,  where 
Hancock  was  in  command.  The  chief  struggle  was  for  a  rocky  eminence, 
called  Round  Top  Ridge,  or  Little  Round  Top  ;  but  the  Nationals  firmly  held 
it  against  fierce  assaults.  Heavy  masses  were  thrown  against  Hancock,  but 
these  were  cast  back  with  heavy  losses ;  and,  at  sunset,  the  battle  ended  on 
the  left  and  center  of  the  Nationals.  When  the  sounds  of  conflict  died  away 
on  that  part  of  the  field,  they  were  heard  on  the  right  and  right  center,  where 
Slocum  and  Howard  were  in  command.  Howard  was  on  Cemetery  Hill,  and 
Slocum  on  Gulp's  ^rtill.     Against  these  Early  and  Johnson,  of  Ewell's  corps, 
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advanced  with  great  vigor.  Tliey  were  thrown  baclc  from  Cemetery  Hill,  but 
succeeded  in  penetrating,  and  liolding  for  the  night,  the  works  on  the  e.Ktrenio 
i-ight  of  Slocum's  command.  It  was  near  ten  o'clock  at  night  [July  2,  1863] 
when  the  battle  ended,  and  the  advantage  seemed  to  be  with  the  Confederates. 

Both  parties  now  prepared  for  another  struggle  the  ne.xt  day.  It  was 
begun  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  [July  3],  when  Slocura  drove  the  Con- 
federates out  of  his  lines,  and  some  distance  back.  It  required  a  hard  fight  fof 
four  hours  to  accomplish  it,  but  it  was  done.  Then  Ewell  was  firmly  held  ii! 
check.  Round  Top  Ridge,  on  Meade's  extreme  left,  was  impregnable,  and  so 
Lee  determined  to  assail  his  more  vulnerable  center.  He  spent  the  whole  fore- 
noon in  preparations  for  an  attack,  and,  at  one  o'clock,  he  opened  upon  Cem- 
etery Hill  anil  its  immediate  vicinity  one  hundred  and  forty-five  cannon.  A 
hundred  National  guns  quickly  responded,  and  for  the  space  of  two  hours 
Gettysburg  and  the  surrounding  country  were  made  to  tremble  by  the  thunder 
of  more  than  two  hundred  cannon.  Then,  like  a  stream  of  lava,  the  Confe<l- 
erates,  preceded  by  a  cloud  of  skirmishers,  swej)t  over  the  plain,  and  assailed 
the  National  line.  Fearful  was  the  struggle,  and  fearful  the  loss.  At  near 
sunset  the  assailants  were  repulsed  at  every  point,  and  the  great  and  decisive 
Battle  of  (rrtt^/tthurg  was  won  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  It  had  been 
fought  with  amazing  courage  and  fortitude  by  both  armies,  and  each  was 
dreadfully  shattered  hy  the  collision.'  The  writer  was  upon  the  ground  a  few 
days  after  the  battle, 
when  full  two  hundi-ed 
dead  horses  were  still 
unburied.  The  annexed 
picture  shows  a  group  of 
them  as  they  fell  in  the 
road  in  front  of  a  farm- 
house, near  General 
Meade's  head-quarters. 

On  the  evening  of  the 
day  after  the  battle  [July 
4,  1 863],  Lee  began  a  re- 
treat toward  Virginia, 
and,  the  next  day,  was 
followed  by  Meade,  who 
chased  him  to  the  Potomac,  at  Williamsport,  above  Harper's  Ferry.  There,  by 
strong  intrenchments  and  a  show  of  force,  Lee  kept  Meade  at  bay  until  he  could 
construct  pontoon  bridges,  when,  over  these,  and  by  fording  the  river  above,  the 
whole  remnant  of  his  army,  his  artillery  and  trains,  passed  into  Virginia,  and 
escaped,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  loyal  people.  When  it  was  known 
that  the  Confederates  had  been  beaten  at  Gettysburg,  and  were  in  full  retreat, 

'  The  National  loss  during  the  three  days  of  conflict  was  23,186  men,  of  whom  2,834  were 
KiUed,  13,709  wounded,  and  6,643  were  missing.  Lee,  as  usual,  made  no  report  of  his  losses. 
He  spoke  of  them  as  having  been  "severe."  A  careful  estimate,  made  from  various  statements, 
places  It  at  about  30,000,  of  whom  14,000  were  prisoners. 
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it  was  expected  they  would  be  captured  at  the  margin  of  the  swollen  Potomac. 
But  that  disappointment  speedily  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  because 
of  the  important  victory.  That  battle  proved  to  be  the  pivotal  one  of  the 
war — the  turning  point  in  the  rebellion.  The  scale  of  niccess  was  then  turned 
in  favor  of  the  National  cause.  It  was  so  regarded  at  he  time,  and  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  victory,  the  President,  as  the  representative  of  the 
nation,  recommended  the  observance  of  a  day  [Aug.  15]  "for  National  thanks- 
giving, praise,  and  prayer." ' 

While  the  loyal  ])eople  were  rejoicing  because  of  the  great  deliverance  at 
Gettysburg,  and  the  government  was  preparing  for  a  final  and  decisive 
struggle  with  its  foes,  leading  politicians  of  the  Peace  Faction,  evidently  in 
affiliation  with  the  disloyal  secret  organization,  known  as  Knu/hts  of  the 
Golden  Circle,^  were  using  every  means  in  their  power  to  defeat  the  patriotic 
purposes  of  the  Administration,  and  to  stir  up  the  people  of  the  Free-labor 
States  to  a  counter-revolution.  This  had  been  their  course  for  several  months 
during  the  dark  hours  of  the  Republic,  before  the  dawn  at  Gettysburg ;  and 
the  more  strenuous  appeared  the  efibrts  of  the  government  to  suppress  tlie 
rebellion,  more  intense  was  their  zeal  in  opposing  it.  This  opposition  was 
specially  active,  when  the  President,  according  to  the  authority  of  Congress, 
found  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  great  discouragements  to  volunteering 
produced  by  the  Peace  Faction,  to  order  [May  8,  1863]  a  draft  or  conscription 
to  be  made,  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  army.  This  measure,  the  suspension  of 
the  jirivilege  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  and  arbitrary  arrests,  wore  severely 
denounced.  These,  and  the  arrest  and  punishment,  for  treasonable  practices, 
of  C.  L.  Vallandigham,  a  citizen  of  Ohio  and  late  member  of  Congress,  one  of  the 


'  The  Secretary  of  State,  satisfied  that  the  rebellion  would  soon  be  ended,  addressed  [August 
12,  1863]  a  cheering  circular  to  the  diplomatic  agents  of  tlie  government  abroad,  in  wliich  lie 
recited  the  most  important  events  m  the  history  of  the  war  tlma  tar,  and  declared  that  the  country 
"showed  no  signs  of  exhaustion  of  money,  men,  or  materials;"  and  mentioned  tlie  fact  tliat  our 
loan  was  purchased,  at  par.  by  our  citizens  at  the  average  of  SI, '200,000  daily,  and  that  gold  was 
selling  ill  our  market  at  23  and  2S  per  cent,  premium,  ''while  in  the  insurrection:!  ry  region  it 
commanded  1,200  jier  cent,  premium."  According  to  the  report  of  the  Confederate  "■Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,"  at  that  time,  the  Confederate  debt  was  over  $000,000,000.  At  about  the  same 
time  "President"  Davis  .sent  forth  au  address,  for  the  purpose  of  "firing  the  .Southern 
heart,"  and  reconciling  the  people  to  the  merciless  conscription  they  were  then  subjected  to,  filled 
with  the  most  flagrant  misrepresentations.  He  told  them,  in  effect,  that  the  Northern  people 
were  little  better  than  savages.  "  Their  malignant  rage,"  he  said,  "aims  at  nothiug  less  than  the 
e.'itermination  of  yourselves,  your  wives,  and  your  children.  They  seek  to  destroy  wliat  they 
cannot  plunder.  Tliey  propose  as  spoils  of  victory  that  your  homes  sliall  be  partitioned  among 
wretches  whose  atrocious  cruelty  has  stamped  infamy  on  their  government.  They  design  to 
incite  servile  insurrection,  and  hglit  the  fires  of  incendiarism  whenever  they  can  reach  your 
homes;  and  they  debauch  an  inferior  race,  heretofore  docile  and  contented,  by  promising  tlicni 
the  indulgence  of  the  vilest  passions  as  the  price  of  their  treachery." 

Davis  was  then  exasperated  Ijy  the  failure  of  an  attempt  of  his  to  gain  an  official  recognition 
by  the  government,  by  means  of  a  trick.  lie  sent  his  lieuten.ant,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  under 
a  ftilse  pretense,  at  the  moment  when  Lee,  as  he  thought,  was  marching  triumphantly  on  Pliila- 
delphia,  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  President,  as  the  representative  of  the  "  government,"  so- 
called,  at  Richmond.  Stephens  went  to  Fortress  Monroe,  but  was  not  permitted  to  go  fartlier. 
His  mission  to  Washington  doubtless  had  a  twofold  object,  namely,  an  official  recognition  of  the 
Confederacy  by  the  act  of  treating  with  it,  and  for  the  purpose  of  proclaiming  the  "Confederate 
government,"  with  JeflTerson  Davis  as  Dictator,  from  the  portico  of  the  Capitol,  when  Lee  sh»uld 
seize  Washington,  as  it  was  confidently  befieved  he  was  abcHit  to  do. 

'  See  page  520. 
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most  conspicuous  leaders  of  the  Peace  Faction,'  furnished  that  active  fragment 
of  the  Democratic  party-  with  pretenses  for  the  most  bitter  denunciations 
of  the  government,  and  violent  opposition  to  its  measures. 

The  inflammatory  appeals  of  politicians  excited  the  passions  of  the  more 
dangerous  classes  in  cities,  and  finally  led  to  a  fearful  riot  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  at  the  middle  of  July,  the  immediate  pretext  being  opposition  to  the 
Draft,  wliich  commenced  there 
on  Monday,  the  13th.  A  mob 
suddenly  collected,  destroyed 
the  apparatus  for  making  the 
Draft,  and  burned  the  build- 
ing. Like  a  plague  this  j)ub- 
lic  disorder  seemed  to  break 
out  simultaneously  at  different 
points  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  city,  and  for  three  days 
the  commercial  metropolis 
,  was  at  the  mercy  of  lawless 
men  and  women,  chiefly  na- 
tives of  Ireland  of  the  lower 

class,  and  disloyal  men  from  Slave-labor  States.  The  cry  against  the  Draft 
soon  ceased,  and  was  followed  with  that  of,  "  Down  with  the  Abolitionists  ! 
Down  with  the  Nigger !  Hurrah  for  Jeff.  Davis !"  Arson  and  plunder 
became  the  business  of  the  rioters,  and  maiming  and  murder  was  their  recrea- 
tion. The  colored  population  of  the  city  were  special  objects  of  their  wrath. 
These  were  hunted  down,  bruised,  and  killed,  as  if  they  h.ad  been  noxious  wild 
beasts.  Men,  women,  and  children  shared  a  common  fate.  An  asylum  for 
colored  children  was  sacked  and  burned,  while  the  poor,  affrighted  orphans, 
some  beaten  and  maimed,  fled  in  terror  to  whatever  shelter  they  could  find. 
Finally,  the  police,  aided  by  some  troops,  quelled  the  riot  with  the  strong  arm 
of  power,  after  a  sacrifice  of  full  four  hundred  human  lives,  and  the  destruction 
of  property  valued  at  12,000,000.  After  that,  the  Draft  was  resumed,  and 
went  quietly  on.^ 


'  General  Burnside,  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  issued  an  order  for  the  sup- 
pression of  sedition  and  treasonable  speech  and  conduct.  Vallandigham,  whose  sympathy  with 
the  cause  of  tlie  Con  federates  had  been  conspicuously  shown  from  the  beginning,  denounced  this 
order,  and  openly  violated  it.  He  was  arrested,  tried  by  a  military  commission,  found  guilty,  and, 
by  orders  of  the  President,  was  sent  within  tlie  Confederation,  with  a  penalty  of  imprisonmeut 
should  he  return.  He  was  treated  with  contempt  by  his  "Southern  friends,"  and  soon  made  his 
way  in  a  blockade-runner  to  Halifax,  and  thence  into  Canada. 

"  Tlie  Peace  Faction  of  the  "Democratic"  or  Opposition  party  did  not  fairly  represent  the 
great  mass  of  the  members  of  that  party.  It  was  essentially  disloyal :  they  were  loyal.  Yet 
the  influence  of  that  faction  was  so  potent,  that  it  controlled  the  policy  of  the  party  as  an  organi- 
zation. Its  aims  appeared  no  higher  than  the  control  of  the  emoluments  and  offices  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  encouragement  it  continually  held  out  to  the  Conspirators,  by  falsely  repre- 
senting the  Opposition  party  as  friendly  to  their  cause,  and  discouraging  volunteering  and  other 
efforts  for  putting  down  tlie  rebellion,  prolonged  the  war  at  least  two  years,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
tens  of  thousands  of  precious  lives,  and  tens  of  millions  of  treasure,  were  wasted. 

"  Horatio  Seymour,  who  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  leaders  of  the  Peace  Faction,  and  then 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  had  denounced  the  government  as  a  despot,  because  of  the 

42 
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There  appears  to  be  ample  evidence  that  preparatious  had  been  made 
among  the  disloyal  politicians  of  the  Free-labor  States,  at  the  time  we  are  con- 
sidering, for  a  counter-revolution,  which  should  compel  the  government  to 
make  terms  of  peace  with  the  Confederates,  on  the  basis  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  and  the  independence  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States.  The  invasion 
of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  so  as  to  encourage  the  Peace  Faction,  was  a 
part  of  the  drama;'  and  chiefly  for  the  encouragement  of  the  same  class  in 
the  Western  States,  and  to  form  a  nucleus  for  armed  opponents  of  the  govern- 
ment in  that  region,  the  notorious  guerrilla  chief,  John  H.  Morgan,  was  sent 
into  Indiana  and  Ohio  at  the  close  of  June,  with  over  three  thousand  mounted 
men.  He  crossed  the  Ohio  River  from  Kentucky  into  Indiana,  some  distance 
below  Louisville,  and,  pushing  a  little  into  the  interior,  made  a  plundering 
raid  eastward  through,  that  State  and  Ohio,  well  toward  the  Pennsylvania 
border.  There  was  an  uprising  of  the  people  because  of  his  presence,  but  not 
such  a  one  as  the  Peace  Faction  had  led  him  to  expect.  Within  forty-eight 
hours  after  Morgan  entered  Indiana,  sixty  thousand  of  its  citizens  had  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  the  Governor  to  turn  out  and  drive  him  out  of  it. 
Equally  patriotic  were  the  people  of  Ohio.  Morgan  was  pursued,  and 
finally  captured,  with  a  remnant  of  his  band,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  killed 
or  made  jn-isoners.  The  truth  seemed  to  be  that  the  reverse  of  Lee  at  Gettys- 
burg had  disconcerted  the  leaders  of  the  Peace  Faction,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled, by  prudence,  to  postpone  their  revolutionary  operations.  The  riot  in 
New  York  seems  to  have  been  an  irregular  manifestation  of  an  organized  out- 
break in  that  city,  when,  as  it  was  expected,  the  neighing  of  the  horses  of  Lee's 
cavalry  would  be  heard  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

When  Lee  escaped  into  Virginia  [July  14,  1863],  and  moved  up  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  Meade  determined  to  follow  him  along  the  route  pursued  by 

arrest  and  punishment  of  Vallandigham,  "  not,"  he  said,  "  for  an  offense  against  law,  but  for  a 
disregard  of  an  invalid  order,  put  forth  in  an  utter  disregard  of  the  principles  of  civil  liberty." 
He  opposed  the  Draft ;  mildly  and  without  effect  lie  interposed  his  authority  as  Governor  to  quell 
the  riot,  and  sent  his  adjutant-general  to  Washington  to  demand  the  suspension  of  the  Draft. 
This  he  told  the  mob,  and  said :  "  Wait  till  my  adjutant  returns  from  Washington,  and  you  shall 
be  satisfied."  He  wanted  the  Draft  postponed  until  the  courts  should  decide  wliether  it  was  con- 
stitutional, but  this  obvious  advantage  to  the  Confederates,  who  were  then  filling  their  ranks  by  a 
rigorous  conscription,  the  President  refused  to  give,  and  tlie  Draft  went  on. 

'  Lee's  invasion  was  counted  on  largely  as  an  aid  to  the  Peace  Faction  in  carrying  out  their 
plans.  And  after  his  failure,  and  he  was  lying  quietly  near  the  Rapid  Anna,  in  September,  the 
Richmond  Enquirer  said :  "  The  success  of  tlie  Democratic  party  [at  the  approaching  election] 
would  be  no  longer  doubtful,  should  General  Lee  once  more  advance  on  Meade.  .  .  .  He 
may  so  move  and  direct  his  army  as  to  produce  political  results,  which,  in  their  bearing  upon  this 
war,  will  prove  more  effectual  tlian  the  bloodiest  victories.  Let  him  drive  Meade  into  Washing- 
ton, and  he  will  again  raise  the  spirits  of  the  Democrats,  confirm  their  timid,  and  give  confidence 
to  their  wavering.  He  will  embolden  the  Peace  party  should  he  again  cross  the  Potomac, 
for  he  will  show  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  how  little  security  they  have  from  Lincoln  for  the 
protection  of  their  homes." 

Matthew  F.  Maury,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  National  Observatory,  and  'one  of  tlie 
most  active  enemies  to  his  country,  said,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lnndon  Times,  on  the  llth  of 
August,  1863:  "There  is  already  a  Peace  party  in  the  North.  All  the  embarrassments  with 
which  that  party  can  surround  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  all  the  difficulties  that  it  can  throw  in  the  way 
of  the  War  party  in  the  North,  operate  directly  as  so  much  aid  and  comfort  to  the  South.  .  .  . 
New  Yorlc  is  becoming  the  champion  of  State  RiglUs  in  the  North,  and  to  that  extent  is  taking 
Southern  ground.  .  .  .  Tallandigham  waits  and  watches  over  the  border,  pledged,  if  elected 
Governor  of  Ohio,  to  array  it  against  Lincoln  and  the  war,  and  go  for  peace." 
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McClellan  in  his  race  for  the  Rappahannock  with  tlie  same  foe  the  j-ear  before,' 
keeping  close  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  using  its  gaps  as  circum- 
stances miwht  dictate.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  crossed  the  river  on  the  1 7th 
and  1 8th  of  July,  and  moved  rapidly  forward,  getting  the  start  of  its  antagonist, 
which  had  lingered  between  the  Potomac  and  Winchester.  Lee  tried  to  recall 
Meade,  by  threatening  another  invasion  of  Maryland.  He  failed,  and  then 
marched  rapidly  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  meet  the  dangers  that  threatened 
his  front  and  flank.  There  were  skirmishes  in  the  mountain-passes  during  this 
exciting  race,  one  of  which,  at  Manassas  Gap,  so  detained  Meade's  army,  that 
Lee,  by  a  quick  movement,  went  through  Chester  Gap,  and  took  position  in 
front  of  the  Nationals,  between  the  Rappahannock  and  Rapid  Anna  rivers. 
Meade  slowly  advanced  to  the  Rappahannock,  and  then  the  two  armies  rested 
for  some  time.  Both  were  somewhat  weakened  by  drafts  upon  them  for  men 
to  serve  elsewhere.  Finally,  at  the  middle  of  September,  Meade  crossed  the 
jiver  and  drove  Lee  beyond  the  Rapid  Anna,  where  the  latter  took  a  strongly 
defensive  position.  In  the  mean  time  Meade's  cavalry  had  not  been  idle,  and 
divisions  under  Buford  and  Kilpatrick  had  considerable  skirmishing  with  those 
of  Stuart  between  the  two  rivers. 

General  Meade  contemplated  a  forward  movement  for  some  time,  and  Lee, 
feeling  able  to  cope  with  his  antagonist,  proposed  to  march  directly  on  Wash- 
ington, at  the  risk  of  losing  Richmond,  but  he  was  overruled  by  his  "  govern- 
ment." So  he  proceeded  to  employ  the  more  cautious  measure  of  turning 
Meade's  right  iJank,  and  attempting  to  get  in  his  rear  and  seize  the  National 
Capital.  He  had  moved  some  distance  for  this  pui-pose,  and  was  on  Meade's 
flank  before  the  latter  was  aware  of  it.  Then  a  close  race  in  the  direction  of 
Washington,  by  the  two  armies,  occurred  for  the  third  time.  The  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  the  winner,  and  reached  the  heights  at  Centreville,  the  first 
objective  [October  15,  186.3],  before  its  antagonist.  There  had  been  some 
severe  collisions  on  the  way.  Gregg's  cavalry  was  routed,  with  a  loss  of  five 
hundred  men,  at  Jefiersonton.  Stuart,  with  about  two  thousand  men,  hung 
closely  upon  the  rear  flank  of  Meade's  army,  and  at  Auburn  he  came  near 
being  captured,  with  all  his  men.  He  escaped,  however;  and  from  that  point 
'.o  Bristow  Station  there  was  a  sharp  race.  There  a  battle  occurred  between 
the  corps  of  Generals  Warren  and  Hill,  in  which  the  pursuing  Confederates 
were  repulsed,  and  the  Union  force  moved  on  and  joined  the  main  army,  then 
at  Centreville.  At  Bristow  Station  Lee  gave  up  the  race,  and  fell  back  to  the 
Rappahannock,  destroying  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railway  behind  him. 
Meade  slowly  followed,  after  the  railway  was  repaired,  attacked  the  Confed- 
erates at  Rappahannock  Station,  on  the  river,  and,  after  a  severe  battle,  drove 
them  toward  Culpepper  Court-House. 

Lee  now  took  post  again  behind  the  Rapid  Anna,  and  Meade's  army 
lay  quietly  between  the  two  rivers  until  late  in  November,  while  he  was 
watching  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  advance  on  his  foe,  whose  forces, 
he  had  observed,  were  spread  over  a  considerable  surface,  in  the  direction 

'  See  page  631. 
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of  Gordonsville.  But  Lee  had  begun  tlie  construction  of  strong  defenses  along 
the  line  of  Mine  Run,  and  Meade  determined  to  advance  and  attempt  to  turn 
his  position.  It  would  be  a  perilous  undertaking  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
for  it  involved  the  necessity  of  cutting  loose  from  his  supplies,  which  could  not 
be  carried  with  safety  to  the  south  side  of  the  Rapid  Anna.  The  risk  was 
taken.  The  troops  were  provided  with  ten  days'  rations,  and,  crossing  the 
river  on  the  26th  [November,  1863],  pushed  on  in  the  direction  of  Mine  Run^ 
along  the  line  of  which  were  strong  intrenchments,  defended  by  heavy  abatis 
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General  Warren,  in  the  advance,  opened  a  battle,  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
the  Confederates  were  too  strongly  intrenched  to  promise  a  successful  assault. 
So  Meade  suspended  the  attack,  withdrew,  and  established  his  army  in  winter 
quarters  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rapid  Anna.  So  ended  the  campaign  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  in  1863. 

In  Western  Virginia,  adjoining  the  great  theater  on  which  the  armies  of 
the  Potomac  and  of  Northern  Virginia  were  performing,  there  had  been  ^ery 
few  military  movements  of  importance  since  the  close  of  1861.  In  the  summer 
of  1 863  a  raiding  party,  under  Colonel  Tolland,  went  over  the  mountains  from 
the  Kanawha  Valley,  and  struck  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railway  at 
Wytheville.  Finding  sharp  resistance,  they  retraced  their  steps  with  great 
suifering.  A  little  later,  General  W.  W.  Averill  went  over  the  mountain- 
ranges  from  Tygart's  Valley,  with  a  strong  cavalry  force,  destroyed  Confed- 
erate salt-works  and  other  property,  and  menaced  Staunton.  He  fought  Con- 
federate cavalry  near  White  Sulphur  Springs  for  nearly  two  days  [August  26 
and  27],  and  was  compelled  to  retreat.     Early  in  November  he  started  on 

'  Abatis  is  a  French  term  in  Fortification,  for  obstructions  placed  in  front  of  worlcs,  composed 
of  f(.-lloil  trees,  with  their  branches  pointing  o\itward.  Such  obstruction  is  represented  in  the 
engraving. 
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another  exjjedition,  pushing  the  Confederates  before  him  in  the  mouutain 
regions,  and  nearly  jjurging  West  Virginia  of  armed  rebels.  He  pushed  for- 
ward for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railway, 
which  was  the  chief  communication  between  the  armies  of  Lee  and  Bragg, 
and  on  the  1 6th  of  December,  after  a  perilous  march,  over  icy  roads,  he  struck 
that  highway  at  Salem,  and  destroyed  the  track  and  other  property  over  an 
extent  of  about  fifteen  miles.  The  Confederates  in  all  that  region  were 
aroused,  and  no  less  than  seven  difterent  leaders  combined  in  an  attempt 
to  intercept  Averill's  return,  but  failed.  The  raider  escaped,  with  two  hun- 
dred prisoners,  and  a  loss  of  only  sl.x;  men  drowned,  five  wounded,  and  ninety 
missing. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  events  in  Tennessee,  where  we  left  the  large 
armies  of  Rosecrans  and  Bragg,  after  the  Battle  of  Stone's  River,  the  former 
at  iSIurl'reesboro'  and  the  latter  a  little  further  southward.'  Bragg's  line  was 
along  the  general  direction  of  the  Diiek  River,  from  near  the  Cumberland 
mountains  westward,'  and  in  that  relative  position  the  two  armies  lay  from 
January  until  June  [1863],  Rosecrans  waiting  to  complete  full  preparations  for 
an  advance,  before  moving.  Meanwhile,  detachments  of  the  two  armies,  chiefly 
of  mounted  men,  were  active  in  minor  operations.  At  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruarj',  General  Wheeler,  Bragg's  chief  of  cavalry,  with  Wharton  and  Forrest 
as  bi'igadiers,  concentrated  his  forces,  over  four  thousand  strong,  at  Franklin, 
a  little  south  of  Nashville,  and,  advancing  rapidly  to  the  Cumberl.and  River, 
attempted  to  capture  the  post  of  Fort  Donelson,'  then  commanded  by  Colonel 
Harding.  They  were  repulsed,  after  considerable  loss  on  both  sides.  General 
J.  C.  Davis  was  operating  in  Wheeler's  rear,  and  hastened  his  dejjarture  from 
the  region  of  the  Cumberland.  A  little  later.  General  Earl  Van  Dorn  was 
found  hovering  around  Franklin  ^\iih  a  considerable  force  of  cavalry  and 
infantrj^,  and  against  these  General  Sheridan  and  Colonel  Colburn  were  sent. 
The  latter  was  compelled  to  surrender  []\Larch  5]  to  superior  numbers,  while 
the  former  drove  Van  Dorn  southward  across  the  Duck  River. 

There  was  a  severe  struggle  eastward  of  INIurfreesboro'  [March  1 8]  between 
troops  under  Colonel  Hall  and  those  of  Morgan,  the  guerrilla  chief,  in  which 
the  latter  were  worsted,  and  lost  between  three  and  four  hundred  men. 
Early  in  April  Van  Dorn  was  again  in  the  vicinity  of  Franklin,  with  a  force 
estimated  at  nine  thousand  men,  the  object  being  to  seize  that  post,  preliminary 
to  an  attack  on  Nashville,  the  great  depository  of  Rosecrans's  supplies.  Gen- 
eral Gordon  Granger  was  then  in  command  at  Franklin,  where  he  was  building 
a  fort  on  the  bank  of  the  Harpeth  River,  and,  being  forewarned,  he  was  pre- 
pared for  an  attack,  which  Van  Dorn  made  on  the  10th  [April,  186-3].  Tht 
Confederates  were  repulsed  and  retired  to  Spring  Hill,  after  a  loss  of  about 

'  See  page  639. 

'  Bragg's  line  extended  from  Columbia,  on  the  west,  to  McMinnviUe,  on  the  east.  His  infantry 
occupied  the  space  between  Wartrace  and  Shelbyville ;  his  cavalry,  on  his  right,  stretched  out  to 
McMinnville,  and  on  his  left  as  far  as  Spring  Hill,  between  Franklin  and  Columbia. 

'  Forrest  had  been  operating  at  one  or  two  other  points  on  the  Cumberland,  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  off  Rosecrans's  supplies  by  way  of  that  river,  for  his  army  was  chiefly  subsisted  by 
provisions  that  came  down  from  the  region  of  the  Ohio  River. 
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three  hundred  men.  The  Union  loss  was  less  than  forty.'  A  few  days  later 
a  detachment  of  Rosecrans's  army,  under  General  J.  J.  Reynolds,  drove  a  band 
of  Morgan's  men  from  McMinuvillo  [April  20],  and  destroyed  a  good  deal  of 
Confederate  property  there ;  and  these  and  lesser  expeditions,  sent  out  from 
time  to  time,  while  Rosecrans  was  procuring  cavalry  horses  and  making  other 
prejjai-ations  for  an  advance,  caused  great  circumspection  on  the  part  of  the 
Confederates. 

A  more  ambitious  expedition  than  anj'  previously  sent  out  by  Rosecrans, 
moved  toward  the  middle  of  Ajiril,  under  Colonel  A.  D.  Streight,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crippling  the  resources  of  the  foe.  lie  left  Xashville  in  steamers  [April 
11],  and,  debarking  at  Fort  Donelson,  crossed  over  to  the  Tennessee  River  at 
Fort  Henry,  and  ascended  that  stream  to  the  borders  of  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama, gathering  horses  for  his  use  on  the  way.  At  Tuscumbia,  most  of  his 
troops  being  then  mounted,  Straight  turned  southward,  and,  sweeping  through 
Alabama  in  a  curve  bending  eastward,  j^ushed  on  toward  Rome,  in  Northern 
Georgia,  where  extensive  iron-works  were  in  operation,  and  Atlanta,  an  import- 
ant railway  center.  The  cavalry  of  Forrest  and  Roddy  followed.  The 
parties  skirmished  and  raced ;  and  finally,  when  near  Rome,  Streight's 
exhausted  command   was   struck  and  mostly  captured   [May  3,  1863],  when 


LIBBY  PRISON,    RICHMOND. 

they  were  sent  to  Riclimond,  and  confined  in  the  famous  Libl)y  Prison.  From 
that  loathsome  place  the  leader  and  one  hundred  of  his  ofticers  escaped,  in 
February  following,  by  burrowing  under  the  foundations  of  the  building. 

As  June  wore  away,  and  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  (Rosecrans's)  was 

'  Tan  Corn  was  one  of  the  most  dasliing  of  the  Confederate  leaders.  He  was  shot  soon  after 
the  battle  we  have  just  considered,  by  an  indignant  husband,  whose  wife  the  Confederate  leader 
had  dishonored. 
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yet  lying  at  Murfrcesbovo',  the  public,  unable  to  comprehend  the  obstacle  to 
its  advance,  became  imjiatient  of  tiie  delay.  The  cavalry  of  that  army  was 
then  in  a  fair  condition,  and  its  supplies  being  abundant,  Rosecrans,  on  the 
23d  of  June,  ordered  an  advance,  his  grand  objective  being  Chattanooga 
Bragg,  his  antagonist,  was  strongly  intrenched  among  hills  favorable  for 
defensive  operations.  Yet  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  moving  in  three 
corps,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  Thomas,  McCook,  and  Crittenden, 
was  so  skillfully  managed,  that  the  Confederates  were  soon  pushed  from  their 
position  along  the  line  of  the  Duck  River,  back  to  Tullahoma.  When  Bragg 
saw  Rosecrans  seize  the  mountain  passes  on  his  front,  and  threaten  his  flanks 
in  his  new  position,  he  fled  [June  30,  1 863]  without  offering  to  give  a  blow  in 
defense  of  a  line  of  most  formidable  works  which  he  had  cast  up  in  the  course 
of  several  months. 

Rosecrans  now  pressed  hard  upon  the  rear  of  the  fugitive  Confederates, 
but  the  latter  having  the  railway  for  transportation,  kept  out  of  his  reach,  and 
pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible  over  the  Cumberland  Mountains  toward  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  which  they  crossed  at  Bridgeport,  destroyed  the  bridge  behind 
them,  and  hastened  to  Chattanooga.'  Rosecrans  advanced  Ids  army  to  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  when,  finding  Bragg  too  tar  ahead  to  be  easily  over- 
taken, he  halted  his  entire  force,  and  rested  more  than  a  month  while  gathering 
supplies  for  his  army  at  proper  places,*  and  repairing  the  railway  from  the 
high  table-land  at  Decherd,  down  through  the  mountain  pass  of  Big  Crow 
Creek,  to  Stevenson.  At  the  iniddle  of  August  he  moved  forward,  his  army 
stretched  over  a  long  line  east  and  west,  with  cavalry  on  its  flanks.  In  the 
course  of  four  or  five  days  it  crossed  the  mountain  ranges  and  stood  along  the 
shores  of  the  Tennessee  from  above  Chattanooga  westward  for  a  hundred 
miles,  startling  [August  21,  1863]  Bragg  by  its  apparition,  the  thunder  of  can- 
non on  the  eminences  opposite  that  town,  and  the  screaming  of  shells  over  the 
Confederate  camp. 

Early  in  September,  Thomas  and  McCook  crossed  tlie  Tennessee  with  their 
corps  at  points  each  side  of  Bridgeport,  where  the  railway  spans  it,  and  by 
the  8th  had  secured  the  passes  of  Lookout  Mountain  as  far  as  Valley  Head, 
while  Crittenden's  corps  took  post  at  Wauhatchie,  in  Lookout  Valley,  nearer 
the  river.  Informed  of  these  threatening  movements,  Bragg  abandoned  Chat- 
tanooga, passed  through  the  gaps  of  the  Missionaries'  Ridge  ^  to  the  West 
Chickamauga  River,  in  Northern  Georgia,  and  posted  his  army  in  a  strong 
position  near  Lafayette,  to  meet  the  National  forces  expected  to  press  through 

'  This  expulsion  of  Bragg's  army  from  Middle  Tennessee,  by  which  a  greater  portion  of  that 
State  and  Kentucky  was  left  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  National  authority,  was  a  dis- 
heartening event  for  the  Confederates,  and  they  now  felt  that  every  thing  depended  upon  their 
holding  Chattanooga,  the  key  of  East  Tennessee,  and,  indeed,  of  all  Northern  Georgia. 

'^  Bragg  had  stripped  that  mountain  region  of  forage,  so  Rosecrans  waited  until  the  Indian 
corn,  in  cultivated  spots,  was  sufficiently  grown  to  furnish  a  supply.  Meanwhile  he  gathered 
supplies  at  Tracy  City  and  Stevenson,  and  thoroughly  picketed  the  railway  from  Cowan  to 
Bridgeport. 

"  The  writer  was  informed  by  the  late  John  Ross,  the  venerable  Chief  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  tliat  this  undulating 'ridge,  l.ving  back  of  Chattanooga  and  rising  about  300  feet  above  the 
Tennessee  River,  was  named  the  Missionaries'  Ridge  because  missionaries  among  the  Cherokees 
had  a  station  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  it. 
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the  raouutain  passes.  This  was  done  in  expectation  of  precisely  what  Rose- 
crans  proceeded  to  do,  namely,  pass  through  the  mountains,  and  threaten  his 
enemy's  communications  between  Dalton  and  Resaca.  Rosecrans  came  to  this 
determination  with  the  mistaken  idea,  when  informed  by  Crittenden  that 
Bragg  had  left  Chattanooga,  that  the  latter  had  commenced  a  retreat  toward 
Rome.  Crittenden,  wlio  had  made  a  reconnoissance  on  Lookout  Mountain, 
and  from  its  lofty  summit  looked  down  upon  Chattanooga  and  observed  that 
Bragg  had  retreated  from  it,  immediately  moved  his  corps  into  the  Chatta- 
nooga Valley,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  September,  encamped  at 
Rossville,  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  deserted  village.  Thus,  without  a 
battle,  the  chief  object  of  the  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
over  the  mountains  was  gained.  With  great  ease  Bragg  had  been  expelled 
from  Middle  Tennessee,  and  was  now  held  at  bay  in  an  unfortified  position, 
away  from  the  coveted  stronghold  and  strategic  position  of  Chattanooga. 

General  Burnside,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  was 
now  brought  into  active  co-operation  with  Rosecrans,  having  been  ordered  to 
pass  over  the  mountains  into  East  Tennessee  to  assist  that  leader  in  his  struggle 
with  Bragg.  When  summoned  to  that  field,  he  concentrated  his  command, 
then  in  hand,  about  twenty  thousand  in  number,  at  Crab  Orchard,  in  South- 
eastern Kentucky.     He  prepared  for  a  rapid  movement.     His  infantry  were 

mostly  mounted  ;  his  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery had  good  horses,  and  his  supplies 
were  carried  on  pack-mules,  that  moi'e 
facile  movements  might  be  made  than  a 
wagon-train  would  allow.  On  the  day 
when  Bragg  was  startled  by  tlie  great 
guns  of  his  pursuer  at  Chattanooga 
[August  21,  1863],  Burnside  began  his 
march  over  the  Cumberland  mountains, 
a  cavalry  brigade  in  advance.  They 
Boon  passed  the  great  ranges,  and  were 
speedily  posted  on  the  line  of  the  rail- 
way southwesterly  from  Loudon,  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  so  as  to  connect  with 
Rosecrans  at  Chattanooga.  General 
Buckner,  who  commanded  about  twenty  thousand  troops  in  East  Tennessee, 
had  retired  on  Burnside's  approach,  and  joined  Bragg,  and  the  imjiortant  moun- 
tain jjass  of  Cumberland  Gap  was  soon  in  possession  of  the  iSTationals.  The 
great  valley  between  the  Alleghany  and  Cumberland  mountains,  from  Cleve- 
land to  Bristol,  seemed  to  be  permanently  rid  of  armed  Confederates.' 


PACK-MDIiES. 


'  The  magnificent  Valley  of  East  Tennessee  has  an  average  width  of  seventy-five  miles,  and 
a  length  of  two  hundred  miles.  Tlie  loyal  inhabitants  of  that  region  received  the  National 
troops  with  open  arms.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  tlie  intensity  of  the  feelings  of  the  Union  peo- 
ple along  the  line  of  Burnside's  march.  "Everywhere,"  wrote  an  eye-witness,  "tlie  people 
flociced  to  the  roadsides,  and,  with  cheers  and  wildest  demonstrations  of  welcome,  salc.ted  the 
flag  of  the  Republic  and  the  men  who  liad  borne  it  in  triumph  to  the  very  heart  of  the  '  Confed- 
eracy.'    Old  men  wept  at  tiie  sight,  which  they  had  waited  for  through  months  of  suffering; 
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Believing,  as  we  have  observed,  that  Bragg  had  begun  a  retreat  toward 
Rome,  Rosecrans  pushed  his  troops  through  the  gaps  of  Lookout  Mountain  to 
strike  his  flank,  but  he  soon  ascertained  that  his  foe,  instead  of  retreating,  was 
concentrating  his  forces  at  Lafayette,  to  attack  the  now  attenuated  line  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  whose  left  was  at  Ringgold  and  its  right  near  Alpine 
— points,  by  the  National  line,  about  fifty  miles  apart.  Rosecrans  immediatel}^ 
ordered  the  concentration  of  his  own  troops,  to  avoid  and  meet  perils  that 
threatened  them.  This  was  quickly  done,  and  at  a  little  past  the  middle  of 
September  [1863],  the  contending  forces  confronted  each  other,  in  battle  array, 
on  each  side  of  the  Chickamauga  Creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Crawfish  Spring 
and  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mill,  the  line  of  each  stretching  northward  to  the  slopes 
of  the  Missionaries'  Ridge. 

General  Thomas  took  position  on  the  extreme  National  left,  and  opened 
battle  on  the  morning  of  the  1 9th  [September],  by  attacking  the  Confederate 
right.  The  conflict  raged  almost  without  intermission  until  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  there  was  a  lull.  It  was  renewed  by  the  Confederates  at  five 
o'clock,  and  continued  until  dark.  On  the  right  center  there  had  been  some 
severe  fighting,  and  when  night  fell  the  advantage  appeared  to  be  with  the 
Nationals.  In  the  mean  time  Long- 
street,  who  had  been  sent  from  Vir- 
ginia, by  Lee,  with  his  corps,  to  help 
Bragg,  and  had  passed  through  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia  to  Atlanta,  was 
now  coming  up  with  his  forces.  He 
arrived  on  the  field  that  night,  and 
assumed  command  of  Bragg's  left,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  20th  the  Con- 
federates had  full  seventy  thousand 
men  opposed  to  fifty-five  thousand 
Nationals. 

Both  parties  prepared  to  renew 
the  struggle  in  the  morning.  Thomas's 
troops  intrenched  during  the  night. 
A  heavy  fog  enveloped  the  armies  in 
the  morning,  and  when  it  lifted,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  a  most  san- 
guinary battle  was  commenced  on  the  wing  where  Thomas  was  in  command. 
It  soon  raged  furiously  along  the  whole  line.  Finally  a  desperate  charge  was 
!nade  upon  the  temporarily  weakened  right  center  of  the  Nationals,  when  the 
line  was  broken.  The  right  wing  was  shattered  into  fragments,  and  fled  in 
disorder  toward  Rossville  and  Chattanooga,  carrying  along  upon  its  turbulent 
and  resistless  tide  Rosecrans,  Crittenden,  and  McCook,  while  Sheridan  and 


GEORGE   11.   THOMAS. 


children,  even,  hailed  with  joy  the  sign  of  deliverance.  Nobly  have  these  persecuted  people 
stood  by  their  faith,  and  all  loyal  men  will  rejoice  with  them  in  their  rescue  at  last  from  thb  clutch 
of  the  destroyer."  ''Tliey  were  so  plad  to  see  Union  soldiers,"  wrote  another,  "  that  they  coolted 
every  tliinfr  (liey  had,  and  pave  it  freely,  not  asking  pay,  and  apparently  not  thinking  of  it.  Women 
stood  by  the  roadside  with  pails  of  water,  and  displayed  Union  flags.  The  wonder  was  whers 
»11  the  'Stars  and  Stripes'  camo  Irom." 
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Davis  rallied  a  portion  of  it  upon  another  road.  Rosecrans,  unable  to  join 
Thomas,  and  believing  the  whole  army  would  be  speedily  hurrying,  pell-mell, 
toward  Chattanooga,  pushed  on  to  that  place  to  make  provision  for  holding 
it,  if  possible.  But  Thomas  stood  firm,  and  for  awhile  fought  a  greater  part 
of  the  Confederate  army,  enduring  shock  after  shock,  and  keejjing  it  at  bay 
until  he  could  withdraw  his  forces,  in  obedience  to  an  order  from  Rosecrans. 
This  was  done  in  good  order,  and  the  worn  and  wearied  troops  took  position  in 
the  Rossville  and  Dry  Valley  gaps  of  the  Missionaries'  Ridge,  wliere  they 
bivouacked  that  night.  On  the  following  evening  the  whole  army  fell  back  to 
Chattanooga ;  and  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  battle  it  was  so  strongly 
intrenched  that  it  defied  Bragg,  who  had  not  thought  it  prudent  to  follow  the 
retreating  forces  from  the  battle-field.  He  contented  himself  with  taking  pos- 
session of  the  Missionaries'  Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain.  Victory  was  won 
by  the  Confederates  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  but  at  a  fearful  cost  to  both 
armies.' 

The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  now  closely  imprisoned  at  Chattanooga. 
By  holding  Lookout  Mountain,  wliich  abuts  upon  the  Tennessee  River,  Bragg 
commanded  that  stream  and  cut  otf  Rosecrans's  communication  with  his  sup- 
plies at  Bridgeport  and  Stevenson,  and  compelled  him  to  transport  them  in 
wagons,  over  the  rough  mountains,  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  This  was  a  severe  and 
precarious  service.  For  awhile  the  army  was  on  short  allowance,  and  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  horses  and  mules  were  worked  or  starved  to  death  in  the 
service.  In  the  mean  time  a  change  in  the  organization  of  the  army  was 
efiected.  It  was  determined  by  the  government  to  hold  Chattanooga,  and  for 
that  purpose  it  was  ordered  that  the  armies  under  Burnside,  Roseci'ans,  and 
Grant,  sliould  be  concentrated  there.  Over  these  combined  forces  Grant  was 
placed.  His  field  of  command  was  called  the  Military  Division  of  the  Missis- 
sippi." 

When  Grant  arrived  at  Chattanooga,  late  in  October,  he  found  Thomas 
alive  to  the  importance  of  securing  a  safe  and  speedy  way  for  supplies  to  reach 
that  post.     Nearly  the  whole  of  Bragg's  cavalry  had  been  operating  against 

'  The  National  loss  was  reported  at  16,326,  of  whom  1,68T  were  killed.  The  total  loss  of 
officers  was  974.  It  is  probable  the  entire  Union  loss  was  19,000.  The  Confederate  loss  was 
20,950,  of  whom  2,614  were  killed.  Rosecrans  bronght  oflf  from  the  field  2,003  prisoners,  36 
gims,  20  caissons,  and  8,450  small-arms. 

'  Kosecrans  was  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Thomas,  and  General  W.  T.  Sherman  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  Grant's  Army  of  the 
Tennessee.  Rosecrans  was  ordered  to  St.  Louis,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Department 
of  Missouri. 

Before  Grant  was  called  to  his  enlarged  command,  he  liad  taken  measures  for  securing  every 
advantage  of  the  victories  at  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson.  He  sent  his  paroled  prisoners  (see 
])age  646)  to  the  Confederate  lines  at  Jackson,  and  on  the  same  day  ordered  Sherman  to  lead  a 
iieavy  force  against  Johnston,  wliose  troops  were  hovering  in  tlie  rear  of  Vicksburg.  His  liend- 
quarters  was  at  Jackson,  and  when  Sherman  advanced,  he  concentrated  liis  forces  there,  bcliind 
intrenchments.  From  there  lie  was  driven  on  the  13th  of  July,  when  he  fled  toward  the  interior 
of  Mississippi.  Grant  cast  up  a  line  of  fortifications  around  Vicksburg,  and  with  these,  and  the 
expulsion  of  Johnston,  that  post  was  made  secure.  On  the  day  of  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  tlie 
important  post  of  Helena,  in  Arkansas,  farther  up  the  Mississippi,  was  attacked  by  a  heavy  force 
of  Confederates,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss ;  and  when  Grant  was  summoned  to  tlie 
command  at  Chattanooga,  the  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  River  seemed  to  be  per- 
manently secured. 
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his  line  of  communications  among  the  mountains.  They  had  seized  and 
destroyed  wagon-trains,  and,  notwithstanding  tliey  were  driven  liere  and  tliere 
by  Union  cavahy,  these  raiders  made  the  safe  transportation  of  supplies  so 
doubtful,  that  the  troops  at  Chattanooga  were  threatened  with  famine.  Thomas 
had  already  devised  a  method  of  relief  General  Hooker  had  been  sent  with 
the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps  (Howard's  and  Slocum's),  from  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  to  guard  Rosecrans's  communications.  He  was  now  at  Bridge- 
port with  a  part  of  these  forces,  and  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  cross  the 
Tennessee  with  them,  and,  pushing  into  Lookout  Valley,  threaten  Bragg's 
left,  and  cover  the  river  to  a  point  where  a  short  route  by  land  to  Chattanooga 
might  be  obtained.  Grant  approved  the  plan,  and  it  was  executed.  Hooker 
reached  Wauhatchie,  in  Lookout  Valley,  after  some  fighting,  on  the  28th  of 
October,  and  at  the  same  time  General  W.  F.  Smith  came  down  from  Cliatta- 
nooga,  and  threw  a  pontoon  bridge  across  the  river  at  a  point  only  a  few  miles 
from  that  town.'  This  movement,  a  Richmond  journal  said,  deprived  the 
Confederates  "  of  the  fruits  of  Chickamauga." 

From  the  hour  when  Hooker  entered  Lookout  Valley,  his  movements  had 
been  keenly  watched  by  the  Confederates  on  Lookout  Mountain,  and  at  mid- 
night [October  28,  29]  a  strong  body  of  them  swept  down  from  the  hills  and 
fell  suddenly  upon  the  Nationals  at  Wauhatchie,  commanded  by  General 
Geary,  exjjecting  to  surprise  them.  They  were  mistaken.  Geary  was  awake, 
and  met  the  attack  bravely ;  and,  with  the  help  of  troops  from  Howard's 
(Eleventh)  corps,  repulsed  the  assailants,  and  scattered  them  in  over}'  direc- 
tion. From  that  time  the  safe  passage  of  the  river,  from  Bridgeport  to 
Brown's  Ferry,  was  secured.  Bragg's 
plans  for  starving  the  National  army 
were  defeated,  and  a  little  steamboat, 
called  Chattanooga,  was  soon  carry- 
ing provisions  up  the  river,  in  abun- 
dance.' 

While  these  events  were  occurring 
near  Chattanooga,  others  of  importance 
were  seen  in  the  great  Valley  of  East 
Tennessee.  Burnside's  forces  were  busied 
in  endeavors  to  drive  the  armed  rebels 
out  of  tliat  region,  and  in  so  doing  sev- 
eral skirmishes  and  heavier  engagements 
occurred,  the  most  prominent  of  which 
were  at  Blue  Springs  and  Rogersville. 


THE  CHATTANOOGA. 


Meanwhile,  Longstreet  was  sent  by 


'  Eighteen  hundred  troops,  under  General  Hazen,  went  down  the  river  in  Ijatteaux  at  about 
midnight  [October  26  and  27],  gliding  unobserved  by  the  Confederate  sentinels  along  the  base  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  where  the  Tennessee  sweeps  around  Moccasin  Point,  and,  with  other  troops 
that  went  down  by  land,  seized  Brown's  Ferry  and  threw  a  pontoon  bridge  across  tlie  river  tliere. 
Hook-er's  troops  coming  up,  connected  with  those  at  the  ferry,  and  secured  its  possession  to  the 
Nationals. 

''  There  was  no  steamboat  to  be  found  on  the  Tennessee  River  in  that  region,  so  mechanics  of 
ihe  army  built  one  for  the  public  service,  and  called  it  Chattaumgn. 
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Bragg  to  selae  Knoxville  and  drive  the  Nationals  out  of  East  Tennessee.  He 
advanced  swiftly  and  secretly,  and  on  the  20tli  of  October  struck  the  first 
startling  blow  at  the  outpost  of  Philadelphia,  and  drove  the  Nationals  to  the 
Tennessee,  at  Loudon.  Below  that  point  he  crossed,  and  moved  on  Knoxville, 
but  was  temporarily  checked  by  Burnside  in  a  severe  fight  at  Campbell's  Sta-' 
tion,  each  losing  between  three  and  four  hundred  men.  Burnside  fell  back  to 
Knoxville,  where  he  was  strongly  intrenclied,  closely  followed  by  Longstreet, 
who  began  a  regular  siege  of  the  place. 

While  the  Confederates  were  besieging  Knoxville,  stirring  events  were 
occurring  near  Chattanooga.  Grant  had  been  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  forces 
under  Sherman,  to  enable  him  to  advance  on  Bragg  and  send  relief  to  Burn- 
side. So  early  as  the  22d  of  September,  that  commander  had  been  ordered, 
with  as  many  troops  as  could  be  spared  from  the  line  of  the  Mississippi,  to 
proceed  to  the  help  of  Rosecrans.  These  troops  were  on  the  line  of  the  Mem- 
phis and  Charleston  railway,  at  the  middle  of  October,  and  toward  the  close 
of  the  month  they  were  summoned  by  Grant  to  Stevenson,  to  head  ofi"  an 
anticipated  flank  movement  by  Bragg,  in  the  direction  of  Nashville.  When 
Sherman  arrived  there,  events  were  in  such  shape  that  Grant  thought  it  proper 
to  attack  Bragg  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  preventing 
Ids  flight  southward,  which  he  suspected  was  his  design,  and  to  demoralize  or 
weaken  Longstrcet's  force  and  compel  him  to  abandon  tlie  siege  of  Kno.xville. 

Grant  determined  to  aim  his  first  heavy  blow  at  Bragg's  right,  on  the  Mis- 
sionaries' Ridge.  Sherman  was  directed  to  cross  the  Tennessee,  and  menace 
his  right  on  Lookout  Mountain,  and  then  secretly  recross,  move  to  a  point 
above  Chattanooga,  cross  again,  and  advance  on  the  Ridge.  All  this  was 
satisfactorily  done.  IMeanwliile,  it  was  thought  best  to  make  a  movement 
from  the  center,  at  Chattanooga.  This  was  performed  [November  23]  by 
Thomas,  when  a  commanding  eminence  in  front  of  the  Missionaries'  Ridge, 
called  Orchard  Knob,  was  seized  by  the  Nationals  and  fortified.  Hooker  was 
then  ordered  to  attack  Bragg's  right  on  Lookout  Mountain  early  the  next 
morning,  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Confederates  while  Sherman 
should  cross  the  Tennessee  above  Chattanooga. 

Hooker  performed  liis  prescribed  duty  with  vigor  and  success.  He  opened 
his  guns  upon  the  breastworks  and  rifle-pits  of  the  Confederates  along  the 
steep,  wooded,  and  broken  slopes  of  the  mountain,  and  then  his  troops,  dash- 
ing vigorously  forward,  swept  every  thing  before  tliem,  and  captured  a  large 
portion  of  tlieir  foes  on  their  front.  Then  the  victors  scaled  the  rugged  sides 
of  the  mountain,  up  to  the  muzzles  of  cannon  planted  in  a  hollow  far  toward  its 
summit,  ami  driving  the  Confederates  there  around  an  arable  belt  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Chattanooga  Valley,  established  a  line  firmly  on  the  eastern  face 
of  the  mountain,  with  its  right  resting  at  the  palisades  at  its  top.  During  a 
greater  part  of  .the  struggle  which  ended  in  this  advantage  to  the  Nationals, 
Lookout  Mountain  was  hooded  in  a  mist  that  went  up  from  the  Tennessee  in 
the  morning,  and  Hooker's  troops  were  literally  fighting  in  the  clouds,  and 
were  hidden  from  their  listening  brethren  at  Chattanooga  below,  who  heard 
the  thunders  of  the  cannon,  but  could  only  get  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the 
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Union  banners.'     Perceiving  the  danger  of  having  their  only  way  of  retreat  to 
the  Chattanooga  Valley  cut  off,  the  Confederates  occupying  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  fled  at  midnight,  masking  their  retreat  by  an  attack  on  the  Nationals, 
ill   the   gloom.     In   the  bright  sunlight  and 
crisp  morning  air  the  next  day,  the  National 
flag  was  seen  by  delighted  eyes  below,  wav- 
ing over  Pulpit  Rock,  on  the  top  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  where,  only  a  few  days  before,  Jef- 
ferson Davis  tad  stood  and  assured  the  assem- 
bled troops  that  all  was  well  with  the  Con- 
federacy. 

While  Hooker  was  fighting  on  Lookout 
Mountain,  Sherman's  troops  were  crossing 
the  Tennessee  on  pontoon  bridges.  They 
were  all  over  at  noonday,  and,  pressing  for- 
ward, secured  a  position  on  the  northern  end 
of  the  Missionaries'  Ridge.  That  night  [No- 
vember 2-t]  both  armies  jjrcparcd  for  a  struggle 
in  the  morning.  Bragg  withdrew  all  of  liis 
forces  from  Lookout  Mountain,  and  concen- 
trated them  on  the  Missionaries'  Ridge ;  and 
on  the  following  day  [November  25,  1863] 
they  were  attacked  there  in  flank  and  front. 
Sherman  moved  early  along  the  ridge,  with 
flank  columns  at  the  base  on  each  side.  Hooker  descended  from  Lookout 
Mountain,  and,  entering  Ross's  Gap,  made  a  similar  movement  upon  Bragg's 


PDLPIT   ROCK. 


THE   missionaries'    RIDGE,    FROM  THE  CEMETERY   AT   CHATTANOOaA.' 

right,  in  the  afternoon.     A  terrible  struggle  ensued,  which  Grant,  standing  on 

'  During  this  struggle,  a  battery,  planted  on  Moccasin  Point,  under  Captain  Naylor,  did 
excellent  service.  It  actually  dismounted  one  of  the  guns  in  a  Confederate  battery,  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  1,500  feet  above  the  river. 

This  ridge  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  small  hills,  with  gaps  or  passes  between.  The  hill  more 
m  the  foreground,  at  the  left,  is  Orchard  Knob,  on  which  Grant  made  his  quarters  during  the 
battle  of  the  25th. 
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Orchard  Knob,  watched  with  the  most  intense  interest.  The  center,  under 
Thomas,  was  ordered  forward.  The  eager  soldiers  cleared  the  rifle-pits  at  the 
foot  of  the  ridge,  and  tlien  scaled  the  acclivity.  The  Confederates  were  speedily 
driven  from  their  stronghold,  and  fled  in  the  direction  of  Ringgold ;  and  that 
night  the  Missionaries'  Ridge  blazed  with  the  camp-fires  of  the  victors.'  Earlj- 
the  next  morning,  Sherman,  Palmer,  and  Hooker  went  in  pursuit  of  Bragg's 
flying  army.  His  rear-guard,  under  Cleburne,  the  "  Stonewall  Jackson  of  the 
South,"  was  struck  at  Ringgold,  and,  after  sharp  fighting,  was  driven.  Then 
Grant's  troops  fell  back,  and  General  Sherman  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  Burn- 
side.  Bragg  retreated  to  Dalton,  established  a  fortified  camp  there,  and  was 
succeeded  in  command  by  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  Davis  made  Bragg 
General-in-Chief  of  the  Confederate  armies. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  before  Knoxville,  Longstreet  opened  some  of 
his  guns  [Xovember  IS,  1863]  upon  the  National  works,  and  sharply  attacked 

their  advance,  under  General  W.  P. 
Sanders,  who  was  in  immediate  com- 
mand there.  A  severe  but  short  en- 
gagement ensued,  in  which  Sanders 
was  killed,  and  his  troops  were  driven 
back  to  their  works.  From  that  time 
until  the  dark  night  of  the  28th, 
Longstreet  closely  invested  Knoxville." 
Then,  alarmed  by  the  news  of  Bragg's 
disaster  at  Chattanooga,  and  being 
re-enforced  by  nearly  all  of  the  Con- 
federate troops  then  in  East  Tennessee, 
he  proceeded,  at  midnight,  to  assail 
Fort  Sanders,  the  principal  work  of 
the  defenses  of  Knoxville.  It  was 
a  strong,  bastioned  earth-work.  The 
troops  that  defended  it,  as  well  as  others  there,  were  under  the  immediate 
command  of  General  Ferrero.  A  gallant  defense  was  made.  A  heavy  storming 
party  of  Confederates,  who  made  a  most  courageous  attack,  were  repulsed 


JAMES   LONGSTREET. 


'  The  Union  loss  was  5,616,  of  whom  757  were  killed.  The  Confederate  loss  was  a  little 
over  9,000,  of  whom  G,000  were  prisoners.  Grant  captured,  40  pieces  of  cannon  and  7,000 
small-arms.  General  Halleck  said,  in  a  report  of  the  operations  of  the  army :  '•  Considering  the 
strength  of  the  rebel  position  and  the  difficulty  of  storming  his  intrenchments,  the  Battle  of 
Chattanooga  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  remarkable  in  history.  Not  only  did  the  officers  and 
men  e-^hibit  great  skill  and  daring  in  their  operations  in  the  field,  but  the  highest  praise  is  also 
due  to  the  commanding  general  for  his  admirable  dispositions  for  dislodging  the  enemy  from  a 
position  apparently  impregn.nble." 

'  When  the  siege  commenced  there  was  in  the  commissary  department  little  more  than  one 
day's  rations,  and  supplies  could  then  be  received  only  from  the  south  side  of  the  Holston,  acros.s 
a  pontoon  bridge,  the  foe  holding  the  avenues  of  approach  to  KnoxvUle  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
Burnside's  eflbrts  were  directed  to  keeping  open  the  country  between  the  Holston  and  the  French 
Broad,  and  every  attempt  of  Longstreet  to  seize  it  was  promptly  met.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  corn  and  wheat,  and  some  pork,  was  soon  collected  in  Knoxville,  but  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  the  siege  the  soldiers  were  compelled  to  subsist  on  half  and  quarter  rations,  without  coffee  or 
sugar.  Indeed,  during  the  last  few  days  of  the  siege,  the  bread  of  theh-  half-rations  was  made 
of  cleaT  bran. 
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with  fearful  loss,  and  Kiioxville  was  saved.'  Sherman's  force,  were  then 
pressing  forward,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  December,  wiieu  Loug- 
street  perceived  that  his  army  was  flanked,  he  raised  the  siege,  and  withdrew 
toward  Virginia.  Then  Sherman  and  liis  troops  returned  to  Chattanooga. 
Because  of  the  victory  at  the  latter  jjlace  and  the  salvation  of  Knoxville,  the 
President  recommended  the  loyal  people  to  give  public  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  "for  the  great  advancement  of  the  National  cause." 

Let  us  now  turn  again  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  consider  the  most  prom- 
inent events  there  after  the  departure  of  Burnsidc  from  North  Carolina  and 
the  seizure  of  the  coasts  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.^  Burnside  left 
General  Foster  in  command  of  the  troops  in  Nortli  Carolina;  and  from  New 
Berne,  which  was  his  principal  head-quarters,  the  latter  sent  out  expeditions 
from  time  to  time  to  break  up  rendezvous  of  Confederates  and  scatter  their 
forces,  for  it  was  evident  that  they  were  watching  opportunities  to  recapture 
lost  posts  in  that  State.  Sometimes  sharp  skirmishes  would  ensue,  and  heavy 
losses  occur.  In  one  of  his  raids  to  Goldsboro'  [December,  1862],  for  the  pur- 
pose of  damaging  the  Weldon  and  Wilmington  railway,  Foster  lost  over  five 
hundred  men.  He  attempted  to  establish  communication  with  the  National 
forces  at  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  but  when  Burnside  was  repulsed  at  Fredericks- 
burg,^ and  Confederate  troops  sent  from  North  Carolina  to  assist  Lee  in  that 
campaign  were  thereby  released,  he  abandoned  further  attempts  at  that  time. 
Finally,  General  D.  H.  Hill  was  ordered  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Long- 
street  at  Suffolk,'  where,  with  a  considerable  force,  he  first  menaced  New 
Berne,  and  then  marched  on  Little  Washington.  He  invested  that  place 
[March  30,  1863],  and  the  little  garrison  of  twelve  hundred  men  were  speedily 
cut  off"  from  the  outside  world.  Finally,  the  Fifth  Rhode  Island  Regiment 
went  to  its  relief,  from  New  Berne  [April  8],  by  water.  The  blockade  of  the 
river  was  run  [April  13],  and  the  garrison  was  relieved;  and  when,  a  little 
later,  Foster  marched  upon  Hill,  the  latter  withdrew  to  the  interior  of  the 
State.  During  the  succeeding  summer  Foster  kept  up  his  raids,  until  he  was 
called  to  take  the  place  of  General  Dix,  in  command  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

Looking  farther  down  the  Atlantic  coast,  we  observe  vigorous  preparations 
for  an  attempt  to  take  Charleston.  Admiral  Dupont  was  working  with  Gen- 
eral Hunter  to  that  end,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  when,  at  the  middle  of  May,  a 
slave  named  Robert  Small  (a  pilot),  and  a  few  fellow-bondmen,  came  out  of 
the  harbor  of  Charleston  in  the  Confederate  steamer,  Planter,  delivered  her  to 
Dupont,  and  communicated  information  concerning  military  affairs  at  Charles- 


'  The  charge  of  the  storming  party  was  greatly  impeded  by  a  novel  contrivance.  Between  tlie 
ahaiis  and  rifle-pits  in  front  of  Fort  Sanders,  the  ground  was  covered  with  the  stumps  of  recently 
felled  trees.  Extending  from  one  to  another  of  these  stumps  were  strong  wires,  about  a  fool 
above  tlie  ground,  and  these  tripped  the  assailants  at  almost  every  step.  Whole  companies  were 
prostrated  by  this  wire  net-work,  and  at  the  same  time  the  double-shotted  guns  of  the  fort  were 
playing  fearfully  upon  them.  Yet  the  assailants  pressed  up,  gained  the  ditch,  and  one  officer 
actually  reached  the  parapet  and  planted  the  Confederate  flag  there.  He  soon  rolled  dead  into 
the  ditch,  which  was  swept  by  a  bastion  cannon.  Lieutenant  Benjamin,  chief  of  artillery  in  tlie 
fort,  actually  took  bomb-shells  in  his  hand,  ignited  the  fuses,  and  threw  them  over  into  the 
ditch,  where  they  produced  great  destruction  of  life. 

'  See  pages  607  and  608.  '  See  page  631.  *  See  page  652. 
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toil  of  great  value.  Hunter  concentrated  troy-'ps  on  Edisto  Island,  preparatory 
to  throwing  them  suddenly  upon  James's  Island,  and  marching  swiftly  on  the 
deeply  offending  city,  while  otlier  troops  were  sent  to  break  up  the  railway 
connecting  the  cities  of  Charleston  and  Savannali,  Meanwliile  the  Confed- 
erates prepared  to  meet  the  Nationals  on  James's  Island ;  and,  finally,  when 
Union  troops  crossed  over  to  that  island,  under  the  direction  of  General  Ben- 
ham,  and  attacked  [June  16,  1862]  Confederate  works  at  Secessionville,  they 
were  repulsed  witli  great  loss.  This  event  postponed  the  intended  inarch  on 
Charleston,  and  in  September  Hunter  was  superseded  by  the  energetic  General 
O.  M.  Mitcbel.  That  officer  was  making  preparations  for  vigorous  measures 
for  indirect  operations  against  Charleston,  when  he  sickened  and  died  [Oct. 
30].  General  Brannan  attempted  to  cany  out  his  plans  against  the  Charleston 
and  Savannah  railway,  but  he  found  that  road  so  well  guarded  at  points  to 
which  he  penetrated  that  he  could  not  accomplish  his  purpose. 

After  MitcheFs  deatli  little  was  done  by  the  military  in  the  Department 
of  the  Soutli  until  the  Ibllowing  spring.  The  navy  in  that  region  was  some- 
what active  in  other  than  mere  blockading  service.  Late  in  February  [1863], 
the  famous  blockade  runner,  JVashville,  imprisoned  in  tlie  Ogeechee  River, 
below  Savannah,  was  attacked  by  the  "monitor"  Montuuh,  commanded  by 
Captain  John  L.  Worden,  and  destroyed  [Feb.  28,  1863].  She  had  been  lying 
under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  Fort  McAllister,  and  upon  this  work  Com- 
mander Draj'ton  tried  the  guns  of  some  armored  vessels  a  few  days  later,  but 
without  serious  effect.  Meanwhile  Admiral  Dupont  was  preparing  for  a  vigor- 
ous attack  on  Charleston.  Hunter  was  again  in  command  of  tlie  Department 
of  the  South,  and  was  strengthened,  for  co-operation  with  Dupont,  by  twelve 
thousand  troops  from  North  Carolina.  Four  thousand  men,  under  General 
Truman  Seymour,  were  stationed  in  a  masked  position  on  Folly  Island  at  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  on  the  6th  of  that  month  Dupont  crossed  Charleston 
bar  with  nine  "monitor"  vessels,  leaving  five  gun-boats  outside  as  a  reserve 
squadron.  It  had  been  determined  by  the  government  to  speedily  reduce  the 
offending  city  to  subjection,  for  resisting  forces  were  yet  intensely  active 
there.' 

Dupont  moved  uj)  to  attack  Fort  Sumter,  the  most  formidable  obstacle  in 
the  way  to  Charleston.  The  Confederate  batteries  near  were  ominously  silent, 
until  the  advanced  vessels  became  entangled  in  a  terrible  net-work  of  torpe- 
does and  other  obstructions.  Then  Fort  Sumter,  and  other  batteries,  bearing 
an  aggregate  of  nearly  three  Imndred  guns,  opened  a  concentric  fire  upon  the 
assailants,  repulsed  them  after  a  sharp  fight,  and  destroyed  the  Keokuk,  one 
of  tlie  smaller  but  most  daring  of  the  monitors.  The  fact  was,  the  liarbor 
was  filled  witli  formidable  obstructions,  and  around  it  were  guarding  batteries 


'  At  the  dose  of  January  [18133]  two  formidable  "rams"  darted  out  of  Charleston  liarbor 
in  the  obscurity  of  darkness  and  fosj,  and  attacked  the  blockading  squadron.  Two  of  the  sliips 
were  quickly  disabled,  and  compelled  to  strike  their  colors.  Altliough  the  assailants  fled  back  to 
Charleston  without  taking  possession  of  the  disabled  vessels,  the  "  government  "  at  Richmond 
actually  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  the  blockade  of  Charleston  liarbor  was  raised. 
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of  great  strength,'  and  tliu  attempt  to  enter  it  was  necessarily  a  failure.  The 
land  troops  were  not  in  a  condition  to  co-operate,  excepting  in  the  event  of 
the  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter. 

There  was  comparative  quiet  along  the  coasts  of  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia for  some  time  after  Dupont's  attack  on  Fort  Sumter.  General  Hunter  was 
succeeded  [June  12,  186.3J  by  General  Q.  A.  Gillmore.'  He  found  a  little  less 
than  eighteen  thousand  troops  in  the  Department,  with  arduous  duties  to  per- 
form.^ There  were  eighty  eftective  cannon  and  an  ample  supply  of  small-arms, 
munitions  and  stores,  at  his  command.  With  these  forces  and  supplies  he  set 
about  organizing  an  expedition  for  the  capture  of  Charleston  by  troops  and  ships. 
He  determined  to  seize  INIorris  Island  and  its  fortifications,  and  from  it  batter 
down  Fort  Sumter  and  lay  the  city  in  ashes  by  his  shells,  if  not  surrendered. 
Dupont,  having  no  faith  in  the  scheme  so  far  as  the  navy  was  concerned,  was 
relieved  of  the  command  of  the  fleet  there,  and  was  succeeded  by  Admiral 
Dahlgren  on  the  6th  of  July.* 

Gillmore  found  Folly  Island,  next  to  Morris  Island,  well  occupied  by  Union 
troops  on  his  arrival.  He  caused  batteries  to  be  erected  to  bear  upon  the  lat- 
ter, so  as  to  make  way  for  his 
forces  to  cross  Light-House  In- 
let to  that  island,  and  attack 
Fort  Wagner.  These  fortifica- 
tions were  well  made  behind  a 
curtain  of  pine-trees,  under  the 
direction  of  General  Vogdes, 
and  a  large  number  of  cannon, 
mostly  Parrott  guns,  were 
planted  on  them.     Then  General  Terry  was  sent  to  James's  Island  with  a  force 

'  The  fortifications  consisted  of  two  batteries  on  Sullivan's  Island  seaward  from  Fort  Moultrie, 
and  Battery  Bee,  landward  from  it.  On  Mount  Pleasant,  on  the  main  near  the  mouth  of  Cooper 
River,  was  a  heavy  battery.  In  front  of  the  city  was  Castle  Pinckney ;  and  on  a  submerged 
sand-bank,  between  this  work  and   Fort  Johnson,  was  Fort  Ripley,  or  Middle-ground  Battery. 

Along  the  southern  border  of  the  harbor  were  Fort  Johnson 
and  some  batteries.  On  Morris  Island,  not  far  from  Fort  Sum- 
ter, was  Battery  Gregg,  on  Cummings's  Point,  from  which  the 
first  shot  was  hurled  at  Fort  Sumter  in  18G1  ;  and  back  of  it 
was  Fort  Wagner,  a  very  strong  work,  stretching  entirely 
across  Morris  Island  at  that  point.  Across  the  channels  of 
TORPEDO.  the  harbor,  rows  of  piles  liad  been  driven,  and  there  were  chalnfc 

composed  of  railway  iron  linked  ;  and  across  the  main  channel 
a  cable  was  stretched,  from  which  hung  festoons  of  torpedoes  in  the  form  given  in  the  engraving, 
which  were  to  be  exploded  by  electricity,  through  wires  extending  from  apparatus  at  Forts  Sumter 
and  Moultrie.  At  one  point,  where  a  space  in  the  row  of  piles  had  been  left  open,  inviting  a  ship 
to  enter,  was  a  submerged  mine  containing  5.000  pounds  of  gunpowder. 
■^  See  page  GOT. 

'  The  Department  did  not  extend  far  in  the  interior,  but  its  I'ne  parallel  with  the  coast  was 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length.  This  was  to  be  picketed,  and  posts  at  different 
points  were  to  be  maintained. 

'  At  about  the  lime  of  Gillmore's  arrival,  rumors  reached  Dupont  that  a  powerful  "  ram  " 
was  nearly  ready,  at  Savannah,  to  make  a  raid  on  his  blockading  squadron,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Savannah  River.  Tliis  was  the  swift  lilockade-runner  Fingal,  which,  unable  to  escape  to  sea, 
had  been  converted  into  an  armored  warrior  of  tlie  most  formidable  kind,  and  named  Atlanta. 
Dupont  sent  two  monitors  ( Weehawken  and  Nahant)  to  Warsaw  Sound  to  watch  lier.  She  appeared 
in  those  waters  on  the  morning  of  the  nth  of  June.  She  was  supposed  by  the  Confederates  te 
be  an  overmatch  for  both  monitors;  and  gun-boats,  filled  with  spectators,  accompanied  her  to  low 
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to  mask  the  real  inteutious  of  the  Nationals,  when  General  Strong,  with  two 
thousand  men,  went  iu  boats  to  Morris  Island,  landed  suddenly  [July  10, 
1863],  and,  with  the  help  of  the  batteries  on  Folly  Island,  drove  the  Confed- 
erates to  Fort  Wagner.  Strong  allowed  his  troops  to  rest  until  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  he  assailed  Fort  Wagner,  but  was  repulsed.  These  movements 
greatly  alarmed  the  Confederates,  and  Beauregard  and  the  Mayor  of  Charles- 
ton advised  all  non-combatants  to  leave  the  city. 

Fort  AVaguer  was  stronger  than  Gillmore  suspected  it  to  be,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  attempt  to  reduce  it,  first  by  a  bombardment,  and  if  that  failed,  then 
by  a  regular  siege.  A  line  of  batteries  were  erected  across  the  island  within 
range  of  Fort  Wagner,  and  Dahlgren's  fleet  took  position  to  ojjen  fire  on  that 
work.  This  was  done  by  the  land  and  naval  forces  on  the  ISth  [July],  with  a 
hundred  great  guns  ;  and  while,  at  sunset,  a  heavy  thunderstorm  was  sweeping 
by,  arrangements  were  made  for  another  assault  on  the  fort.  Terry  had  with- 
drawn from  James's  Island  after  a  sharp  fight,  and  now  Gillmore's  troops  were 
concentrated  for  the  important  work.  Two  assaulting  columns  moved  upon 
the  fort.  The  first,  under  General  Strong,  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 
The  second,  and  smaller  one,  under  Colonel  II.  S.  Putnam,  met  a  similar  fate.' 
Gillmore  now  abandoned  the  plan  of  direct  assault,  and  began  a  regular 
siege,  approaching  the  fort  by  parallels.     He  also,  with  great  labor,  planted  a 

^_  .  battery  in  the  midst  of 

a  marsh  between  Morris 
and  James's  Islands,  on 
which  was  mounted  a 
200-pounder  Parrott  gun, 
called  "  The  Swamp  An- 
gel," from  which  shells 
were  hurled  into  Charles- 
ton, a  distance  of  five 
miles.'  Finally,  Gill- 
more's jireparations  for 
attack  on  Fort  Wagner 
were  completed,  and  on 
the  17th  of  August  fire 
from  twelve  batteries,  and  from  Dahlgren's  fleet,  was  opened  upon  it  and  Fort 
Sumter.     Before  night  the  walls  of  the  latter  began  to  crumble,  and  its  guns 

back  to  Savannah  the  captured  iron-clads.  She  first  encountered  the  Weehawken.  Four  shots 
from  tlie  latter  caused  the  Atlanta  to  haul  down  her  colors;  and  instead  of  sweeping  the  block- 
ading squadron  from  the  coast,  and  opening  southern  ports  to  tlio  commerce  of  the  world,  as  was 
expected  by  the  Confederates,  she  was  sent  to  Philadelphia,  and  exhibited  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Union  Volunteer  Refreshment  Saloon  of  that  city. 

'  Strong  was  mortally  wounded,  and  Putnam  was  killed.  In  this  assault  a  regiment  of  col- 
ored troops  from  Massachusetts,  under  Colonel  Shaw,  performed  gallant  deeds.  Shaw  was  killed, 
and  the  Confederates,  supposing  they  were  disgracing  the  young  hero,  buried  him  in  a  pit  in  the 
sand  mider  a  large  number  of  his  slain  negro  troops. 

'  Tlie  mud  on  which  this  battery  was  constructed  was  about  sixteen  feet  in  depth.  Piles 
were  driven  through  it  to  the  solid  earth,  and  on  these,  timbers  were  laid.  Colonel  Serrell,  of 
New  York,  had  the  matter  in  charge,  and  he  assigned  to  a  lieutenant  the  superintendence  of  the 
work.  When  the  spot  chosen  for  building  the  battery  was  shown  to  the  latter,  he  said  the  thing 
was  impossible.      "There  is  no  sucli  word  as  'impossible'  in  the  matter,"  the  colonel  answered. 
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were  silenced,  under  the  pounding  of  Dahlgren's  cannon.  The  Land  troops 
pushed  the  j^arallels  closer  to  Fort  Wagner,  and  at  near  midnight,  of  September 
6th,  Terry  was  prepared  to  storm  the  works.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the 
Confederates  had  abandoned  them.  Gillmore  immediately  took  possession  of 
Fort  Wagner  and  Battery  Gregg,  turned  their  guns  upon  Fort  Sumter  and 
Charleston,  and  made  the  "  Cradle  of  Secession  "  a  desolation  in  the  world  of 
business.  Fort  Sumter  was  made  apparently  harmless,  yet  a  garrison  remained 
there,  and  when  one  night  [Sept.  8]  a  party  from  the  fleet  attempted  to  sur- 
prise and  capture  the  fort,  they  were  repulsed  with  terrible  loss.  Finally,  late 
in  October,  Gillmore  opened  heavy  guns  upon  it,  and  made  it  a  sloping  heap 
of  rubbish  from  the  parapet  to  the  water.' 

Let  us  now  change  our  field  of  observations,  in  the  extended  theater  of  the 
war,  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  region  beyond  the  Mississippi  River,  a  thousand 
miles  farther  westward,  and  see  what  of  importance  occurred  there  since  the 
battle  of  Prairie  Grove,'  the  re-occupation  of  all  Texas  by  the  Confederates,^ 
Banks's  march  to  the  Red  River,^  and  the  battle  at  Helena,Mn  July,  1863. 
Missouri  and  Arkansas,  after  brief  repose,  were  convulsed  by  the  macliinations 
of  disloyal  citizens  and  the  contests  of  hostile  troops.  Mannaduke,  a  noted 
leader,  suddenly  burst  out  of  Arkansas,  and  fell  \ipon  Springfield,  in  Missouri, 
early  in  1863,  when  he  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  two  hundred  men.  After 
reverses  at  other  points,  he  fled  back  into  Arkansas  early  in  February.  There 
Avere  some  stirring  movements  in  Northwestern  Arkansas  at  about  the  same 
time.  Two  thousand  Confederates  attacked  a  Union  force  under  Colonel  Har- 
rison, at  Fayetteville  [April  18,  1863],  when  the  assailants  were  repulsed,  and 
fled  over  the  Ozark  mountains. 

Marmaduke,  meanwhile,  had  gone  to  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  Arkansas, 
and  there,  with  the  chief  leaders  in  that  region,  planned  a  raid  into  Missouri, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  National  stores  at  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  With  about  eight  thousand  men,  he  pushed  rapidly  into 
that  State,  and  following  the  general  line  of  the  St.  Francis  River  to  Freder- 
icton,  turned  eastward,  and  moved  on  Cape  Girardeau.  General  McNeil  was 
there  to  receive  him,  and  after  a  severe  engagement  [April  26,  1863],  drove 
Marmaduke  out  of  the  State. 

In  May,  three  thousand  Confederates,  under  Colonel  Coffey,  menaced  Fort 
Blunt  [May  20]  in  the  Indian  country  just  west  of  Arkansas,  but  did  not  ven- 

and  directed  the  lieutenant  to  build  the  battery,  and  to  call  for  every  thing  required  for  the  work. 
The  next  day  the  lieutenant,  who  was  something  of  a  wag,  made  a  requisition  oa  tlie  quarter- 
master for  one  hundred  men,  eighteen  feet  in  height,  to  wade  through  mud  sixteen  feet  deep, 
and  then  went  to  the  surgeon  to  inquire  if  he  could  splice  the  eighteen-feet  men,  if  they  were 
furnished  him.  This  pleasantry  caused  the  lieutenant's  arrest,  but  he  was  soon  released,  and 
constructed  the  work  witli  men  of  usual  height. — Davis's  History  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth 
Pennsylvania  Regiment,  page  253. 

'  In  liis  annual  report  to  Congress,  in  December,  1863,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  summing 
up  the  operations  of  that  arm  of  the  service  on  the  Southern  coast,  said :  ''  Not  a  blockade  runner 
has  succeeded  in  reaching  the  city  for  months,  and  the  traffic  which  liad  been  to  some  extent, 
and  witli  large  profits,  previously  carried  on,  is  extinguished.  As  a  commercial  mart,  Charleston 
has  no  existence ;  her  wealth,  her  trade,  has  departed.  In  a  military  or  strategic  view,  the  place 
is  of  little  consequence  ;  and  whether  the  rebels  are  able,  by  great  sacrifice  and  exhaustion,  to 
hold  out  a  few  weeks,  more  or  less,  is  of  no  importance." 

'  See  page  637.  ^  See  page  644.  *  See  page  644.  '  See  note  2,  page  666. 
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lure  to  attack.  So  they  moved  off,  with  a  large  drove  of  cattle,  for  some 
weaker  prey.  A  little  more  than  a  month  later,  a  wagon-train  for  Fort  Blunt 
was  attacked  [July  1]  by  Texans  and  Creek  Indians.  These  were  repulsed, 
and  the  train  reached  the  fort  in  safety.  Just  then  a  great  peril  threatened 
that  post.  Six  thousand  Confederates  were  approaching  to  assail  it.  General 
Blunt  had  just  arrived.  He  at  once  led  tliree  thousand  troops,  with  twelve 
light  cannon,  to  attack  the  Confederates.  He  found  them  at  Honey  Springs, 
under  General  Cooper,  where  he  fell  upon  them  suddenly.  After  two  liours' 
hard  fighting  [July  17],  the  Confederates  gave  way.  Only  an  hour  afterward. 
General  Cabell,  whom  Cooper  was  expecting,  came  up  with  three  thousand 
Texan  cavalry.  It  was  too  late.  Cabell  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  attack 
Blunt,  and  so  he  moved  across  the  Canadian  River  into  Texas. 

Guerrilla  bands  were  now  active  in  Blunt's  rear.  Early  in  August,  about 
three  hundred  of  these,  composed  chiefly  of  desperate  characters  of  Missouri, 
and  led  by  a  white  savage,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Quantrell,  crossed 
into  Kansas,  and  attacked  the  town  of  Lawrence  [August  1.3],  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Unionists.  The  town  was  wholly  without  defenders,  and  the  guerrillas 
murdered  people  and  destroyed  property  without  liinderance.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  one  hundred  and  forty  persons  were  murdered,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  eiglity-five  buildings  were  in  flames.  This  crime  produced  horror 
and  indignation  ;  and  when,  ten  days  afterward,  the  guerrilla  chief,  M.  Jefi". 
Thompson,  was  captured,  it  was  very  difticult  to  shield  him  from  personal 
injury. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  General  Steele  organized  an  expedi- 
tion at  Helena  for  the  capture  of  Little  Rock.  He  moved,  on  the  10th  of 
August,  with  about  twelve  thousand  men  and  forty  cannon.  He  crossed  the 
White  River  at  Clarendon,  and  pushing  back  the  Confederates  under  Marma- 
duke,  reached  the  Arkansas,  below  Little  Rock,  on  the  7th  of  September.  A 
part  of  his  forces,  under  General  Davidson,  crossed  to  the  south  bank,  and 
upon  opposite  sides  of  the  river  the  two  columns  moved  on  Little  Rock.  Mar- 
maduke  made  some  opposition,  but  with  General  Price  and  others,  and  all  the 
troops  in  that  vicinity,  he  abandoned  the  Arkansas  capital,  leaving  several 
steamers  on  fire.  On  the  evening  of  the  10th  [Sept.,  186.3],  Steele's  forces 
occupied  the  city  and  the  fortifications.  The  Confederates  retreated  rapidly 
to  Arkadelphia,  on  the  Washita  River.  This  successful  campaign  occupied 
forty  days. 

Blunt,  meanwhile,  was  trying  to  bring  the  Confederates  and  Indians  in  the 
region  west  of  Arkansas  to  battle,  but  failed  to  do  so;  and  Cabell,  with  a  large 
force,  hastened  to  the  aid  of  Price  at  Little  Rock.  He  did  not  reach  there  in 
time,  but  joined  Price  in  his  retreat  to  Arkadelphia.  Blunt  took  possession  d' 
Fort  Smith,  and  garrisoned  it;  and  early  in  October,  wlien  on  his  way  fmiii 
Kansas  to  that  post,  with  an  escort  of  a  hundred  cavalry,  he  was  attacked 
[October  4],  near  Baxter's  Springs,  by  Quantrell  and  six  hundred  guerrillas. 
The  escort  was  demolished;  an  accompanying  train  was  plundered  and  burnetl, 
and  Blunt,  with  about  a  dozen  followei-s,  barely  escaped  with  their  lives  lo 
Little  Fort  Blair.     The  Confederates  in  that  region,  now  finding  their  supplies 
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to  be  nearly  exhausted,  a  part  of  Cabell's  command,  under  Colonel  Shelby, 
undertook  a  raid  into  Missouri,  to  procure  some.  In  the  southwestern  part  o{ 
that  State  they  were  joined  by  a  considerable  force  under  Coffey,  when  the 
combined  army  was  twenty-five  hundred  strong.  They  penetrated  the  State 
to  Booneville  [October  1,  1863],  on  tho  Missouri  River,  but  were  quickly 
driven  back  into  Arkansas  by  Generals  Brown  and  McNeil,  when  the  latter 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Frontier.  Comparative  quiet 
prevailed  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  after  that  for  some  time,  the  only  hostile 
movement  of  note  being  an  attack  [Oct.  25]  by  Marmaduke  upon  Pine  Bluff, 
on  the  Arkansas  River,  with  two  thousand  men  and  twelve  guns.  The  little 
garrison,  under  Colonel  Clayton,  with  the  help  of  two  hundred  negroes  in 
making  barricades,  drove  oft'  the  assailants,  after  a  contest  of  several  hours. 

Let  us  now  see  what  was  occurring  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  Gulf 
Department,  commanded  by  General  N.  P.  Banks.  When  that  commander 
withdrew  from  Alexan- 
dria, on  the  Red  River, 
to  invest  Port  Hudson,' 
General  Dick  Taylor, 
whom  he  had  driven  into 
tlie  wilds  of  Western 
Louisiana,  returned,  took 
possession  of  the  aban- 
doned towns  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Opelousas,  and 
garrisoned  Fort  de  Rus- 
sy,  early  in  June  [1863]. 
Then  he  swept  rapidly 
through  the  State  toward 
the  Mississippi,  and  in 
the  direction  of  New  Orleans,  causing  Banks  to  draw  in  his  outposts  to 
Brashear  City.  But  this  post  was  soon  captured  [June  24,  1863],  with  an 
immense  amount  of  public  property,  and  a  thousand  prisoners."  A  few  days 
later,  a  Confederate  force,  under  General  Green,  attempted  to  seize  Fort 
Butler  [June  20],  at  Donaldsonville,  on  the  Mississippi,  but  were  repulsed, 
with  a  loss  of  over  three  hundred  men  ;  and,  on  the  1 2th  of  July,  the  same 
leader  attacked  some  troops  under  General  Dudley,  in  the  rear  of  Donaldson- 
ville, when,  after  a  partial  success,  the  Confederates  were  driven,  and  retreated 
out  of  that  district.  This  was  about  the  last  struggle  of  Taylor's  troops  to 
gain  a  foothold  on  the  Mississippi,  for  Banks's  force,  released  by  the  fall  of 
Port  Hudson,^  quickly  expelled  the  Confederates  from  the  region  eastward  of 
the  Atchafalaya. 


FORT  DB   RDSSY. 


•  See  page  644. 

"  The  Confederates  took  possession  of  the  fort  there,  with  its  ten  guns :  also,  a  large  amount 
of  small-anns,  munitions  of  war,  provisions.  &o..  the  whole  valued  at  full  §2,000,000,  A  thousand 
refugee  negroes  were  also  seized  there,  and  remanded  into  slavery  worse  than  they  had  endured 
before.  ^  See  ''Sg<?  646. 
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Banks  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  aggressive  movements.  Grant  visited 
him  early  in  September,  wiien  the  two  leaders  united  in  an  earnest  expression 
of  a  desire  to  move,  with  their  combined  forces,  on  Mobile.  But  the  represent- 
ations of  Texan  loyalists,  then  in  Washington  City,  caused  the  government 
to  order  an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  Texas.  Banks  fitted  out  one,  to 
make  a  lodgment  in  that  State  at  Sabine  Pass,  on  the  boundary-line  between 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  He  sent  four  thousand  veteran  troops  for  the  jiurjjose, 
under  General  Franklin  ;  and  Admiral  Farragut  detailed,  as  a  co-operative 
naval  force,  four  gun-boats,  under  Lieutenant  Crocker.  The  expedition  crossed 
the  bar  at  Sabine  Pass  on  the  8th  of  September  [1863],  when,  instead  of  the 
troops  landing,  according  to  instructions,  and  taking  the  Confederate  works  in 
reverse,  the  gun-boats  proceeded  to  make  a  direct  attack.  They  were  repulsed 
by  a  handful  of  men  behind  a  small  work,  armed  with  eight  guns,'  and  the 
expedition  returned  to  Xew  Orleans,  leaving  behind  two  steamers,  with  fifteen 
rifled-guns,  two  hundred  men  as  prisoners,  and  fifty  men  killed  and  wounded. 

The  notice  given  to  the  Confederates  by  this  unfortunate  expedition,  of  a 
design  to  invade  Texas  coastwise,  caused  an  abandonment  of  the  scheme  at  that 
time,  and  Banks  concentrated  his  forces  on  the  Atchafalaya,  for  the  purpose 
of  penetrating  that  State  by  way  of  Shreveport,  on  the  Red  River.  There 
ajipeared  insuperable  obstacles  to  an  expedition  over  that  route.  Banks  deter- 
mined to  make  an  attempt  to  seize  and  hold  the  harbors  of  that  commonwealth 
on  the  coast.  General  C.  C.  Washburn  was  ordered  to  mask  the  movement 
by  marching  from  Brashear  toward  Alexandria,  and,  on  the  26th  of  October, 
an  expedition,  consisting  of  about  six  thousand  troops  and  some  war-vessels, 
sailed  from  New  Orleans  directly  for  the  Rio  Grande.  The  troops,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  General  Dana,  landed  at  Brazos  Santiago,  drove  some 
Confederate  cavalry  toward  Brownsville,  thirty  miles  up  the  river,  and,  fol- 
lowing them,  reached  that  post  on  the  6th  of  November.  Detachments  were 
sent  to  other  points,  and  in  the  space  of  a  month  National  troops  took  posses- 
sion of  Texan  seaports  and  fortified  posts  on  the  coast,  from  the  Rio  Grande 
eastward,  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos.  Only  tlie  latter  jilace,  and  Galves- 
ton Island,  were  now  held  by  the  foe.  There  they  had  formidable  works.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  all  Texas  west  of  the  Colorado  was  abandoned  by  them.' 


•  This  fort  had  a  garrison  of  200  men ;  but,  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  all  but  forty-two  were 
ab.sent.  Those  present  were  cliiefly  Irishmen,  and  belonged  to  an  organization  known  as  the 
"Davis  Guards."  For  their  gallantry  on  this  occasion,  Jefferson  Davis  presented  each  man  with 
a  small  silver  medal,  a  representation  of  which  may  be  found  in  Lossing's  Pictorial  Field-Book  of 
the  Ciiil  War.  iii.,  222. 

''  While  the  events  we  have  just  noticed  were  occurring  in  the  region  westward  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi,  others,  having  a  slight  bearing  upon  the  war,  occurred  on  the  same  side  of  the 
great  river,  in  the  region  of  its  upper  waters.  This  was  a  war  with  the  Siou.^  tribe  of  Indian.',  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  It  broke  out  in  the  summer  of  18G2,  when  Little  Crow,  a  saintly -looking 
savage  in  civilized  costume,  led  his  fellow-savages  in  the  butchery  of  the  white  inhabitants  at 
different  places  along  the  frontier  settlements.  These  warriors  besieged  Forts  Ripley  and  Aber- 
crombie  in  the  autumn,  and  in  that  region  they  massacred  about  tive  hundred  white  people — men, 
women,  and  children.  Finally,  troops  under  General  Sibley  captured  about  live  hundred  of  tho 
savages,  and  thirty-seven  of  the  worst  offenders  were  hanged.  Little  Crow  was  shot  by  a  pr'vate 
citizen  while  the  savage  was  picking  blackberries.  His  skeleton  is  preserved  in  '.he  Minnesota 
Historical  Society.  The  war  was  not  ended  until  the  summer  of  1863,  when  General  Pope  was 
in  command  of  that  Department. 
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Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  military  atfairs  in  1864,  let  us  take 
a  brief  glance  at  the  aspect  of  civil  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  that  year.  The 
management  of  the  finances  of  the  nation  were  yet  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chase.' 
The  public  debt  had  then  reached  the  appalling  sum  of  considerably  over 
8(1,000,000,000;''  the  great  war  was  in  full  career,  and  the  debt  was  increasing 
every  day ;  and  yet  the  public  credit,  among  American  citizens,  never  stood 
higher.  "  The  history  of  the  world,"  said  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a 
year  later,  when  he  had  been  fully  sustained  by  the  people,  "  may  be  searched 
in  vain  for  a  parallel  case  of  popular  financial  support  to  a  National  move- 
ment." The  Secretary,  in  his  report  to  Congress  in  1862,  had  shown  that,  to 
meet  all  demands  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  at  the  end  of  June,  1864 
(eighteen  months),  provision  must  be  made  for  raising  over  8900,000,000  more. 
Such  a  demand  would  have  appalled  the  representatives  of  a  less  hopeful 
people.  But  they  met  the  matter  firmly,  and  took  measures  for  raising  the 
money.  The  people  manifested  their  confidence  in  the  government,  by  lending 
it,  within  the  space  of  two  months  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress  [March 
3,  1863],  1169,000,000. 

The  finances  of  the  Confederates  were  in  a  deplorable  condition  at  the 
beginning  of  1864.  Their  public  debt,  in  round  numbers,  was  $1,000,000,000, 
with  a  prospective  increase  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  full  $2,000,000,000.  The 
currency  in  circulation  amounted  to  $600,000,000,  and  was  so  depreciated  that 
the  "government"  could  see  nothing  but  ruin  ahead.  Few  persons,  besides 
deceived  and  sympathizing  Europeans,  particularly  Englishmen,^  could  be  in- 
duced to  take  the '•  government  ■' bonds  willingly.  The  producers  of  the 
Confederacy  were  unwilling  to  take  the  promises  of  the  "  government "  to 
pay  for  their  products,  and  want  had  threatened  tlieir  army  with  destruction. 
So  the  authorities  at  Eichmond  had  boldly  adopted  the  measure  of  seizing 
supplies  for  their  armies  ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  their  ranks  full, 
had  passed  a  law  declaring,  in  substance,  every  white  man  in  the  Confederacy, 
liable  to  bear  arms,  to  be  in  the  military  service,  and  that  upon  failure  to  re- 
port for  duty  at  a  military  .station  within  a  certain  time,  he  was  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  death  as  a  deserter.' 

Notwithstanding  these  disabilities  and  the  fading  away  of  every  hope  of 
recognition  by  foreign  governments,  or  the  moral  support  of  any  civilized 
people,'  the   Conspirators  at  Richmond,  holding  the  reins  of  despotic  power 

'  See  page  560. 

'  The  National  debt  on  the  first  of  July,  1863,  was  $1,098,793,18L  It  was  estniiated  that  at 
the  same  period  in  1864  it  would  be  $1,686,956,190.  Tlie  average  rate  of  interest  on  the  whole 
debt,  witliout  regard  to  the  varying  margin  between  coin  and  notes,  had  been  reduced  from  4-36 
per  cent.,  on  the  first  of  July,  1862,  to  377  per  cent,  on  the  first  of  July,  1863. 

^  The  Confederates  negotiated  a  loan  in  Europe  of  $15,000,000,  on  the  security  of  cotten  to 
be  sent  abroad  and  sold.  Members  of  the  Southern  Indepencknce  Association,  in  England,  com- 
posed of  persons  of  the  ruling  class,  were  heavy  losers  by  the  transaction. 

'  The  history  of  civilized  nations  has  no  parallel  to  this  act.  Mr.  Davis  and  his  "  cabinet " 
had  then  reached  a  critical  point  in  their  career.  They  well  know  that  failure  in  their  tre- 
mendous undertaking  would  be  ruin  to  themselves,  and  they  seemed  willing  to  sacrifice  every 
man,  ruin  every  family,  waste  all  the  property  in  the  Ckinlederacy.  and  see  their  fair  section 
of  the  Republic  converted  into  a  wilderness  in  a  desperate  effort  to  win  success.  They  seemed 
to  regard  the  "common  people "  as  ot  no  account. 

"  On  the  1st  of  April,  1864,  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  forwarded  to 
Jefferson  Davis,  bv  permission  of  our  government,  a  letter  from  Earl  "Russell,  t  he  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  in  which,  in  the  name  of  "her  Majesty's  government,"  he  protested  against  the  further 
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with  firm  grasp,  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  regardless  of  consequences  to 
their  wearied  and  oppressed  people.  They  employed  the  President's  Proclama- 
tion of  Emancipation'  as  a  means  for  "firing  the  Southern  heart,"  and  they 
put  forth  the  grossest  misrepresentations  to  deceive  the  people.  They  devised 
schemes  for  retaliation,  and  the  most  cruel  measures  toward  negro  troops  and 
their  white  commanders  were  proposed.  They  refused  to  recognize  captive 
negro  soldiers  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  sought,  by  threats  of  vengeance,  to 
deter  negroes  from  enlisting.  But  more  prudent  counsels  prevailed,  for  it  was 
seen  that  such  measures  might  be  retorted  with  fearful  effect.  The  President 
stood  firm  concerning  emancipation.  His  proclamation  was  the  exponent  of 
the  future  policy  of  the  government.  Congress  passed  laws  in  consonance 
with  it.  The  organization  of  negro  troops  for  military  service  was  authorized 
and  carried  out,  and  the  government  took  the  just  ground  that  all  its  soldiers 
should  have  equal  protection.  The  slave-holders  were  exasperated.  The 
Peace  Faction  ])rotested.  The  loyal  people  said  to  the  government.  Be  firm. 
"The  signs,"  the  President  said,  "look  better."  More  than  fifty  thousand 
square  miles  had  been  recovered  from  the  Confederates  in  the  West.  The 
autumn  elections  [18(33]  showed  that  the  friends  of  the  government,  who  had 
spoken  at  the  ballot-box,  were  overwhelming  in  numbers  and  moral  strength. 
The  government  took  fresh  courage,  and  adopted  measures  for  a  vigorous 
military  campaign  in  1864.  The  President,  with  the  hope  of  weakening  the 
moral  strength  of  the  Confederates  issued  a  generous  Amnesty  Proclamation," 

procuring  of  pirate  vessels  witliiu  tlie  Britisli  dominions  by  tlie  Confederates.  After  courteously 
reciting  facts  connected  with  the  matter,  Russell  said:  "Under  these  circumstances,  her  Majesty's 
government  protests  and  remonstrates  against  any  further  efforts  being  made  on  the  part  of  the 
so-called  Confederate  States,  or  the  authorities  or  agents  thereof,  to  build,  or  cause  to  be  built,  or 
to  purchase,  or  cause  to  be  purchased,  any  such  vessels  as  those  styled  'rams,'  or  any  other  ves- 
sels to  be  used  for  war  purposes  against  the  United  States,  or  against  any  coimtry  witli  which 
the  United  Kingdom  is  at  peace  and  on  terms  of  amity ;  and  her  Jraicst}''s  government  further 
protest  and  remonstrates  against  all  acts  in  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  tlie  realm." 

Tliese  words  from  one  who,  personally  and  as  the  representative  of  the  Britisli  government, 
had  given  the  insurgents  all  tlie  "  aid  and  comfort "  a  wise  business  prudence  would  allow,  kindled 
tlie  hottest  indignation  of  the  chief  leaders,  and  Jefferson  Davis  instructed  one  of  liis  assistants 
(Burton  N.  Harrison)  to  reply  that  it  "would  be  inconsistent  witli  the  dignity  of  tlie  position  he 
[J.  Davis]  fills  as  Cliief  Magistrate  of  a  nation  comprising  a  population  of  more  tlian  twelve  mil- 
lions, occupying  a  territory  many  times  larger  than  the  United  Kingdom,  and  possessing  resources 
unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other  country  on  tlie  face  of  tlie  globe,  to  allow  the  attempt  of  Earl 
Eussell  to  ignore  the  actual  existence  of  tlie  Confederate  States,  and  to  contemptuously  style  tlieni 
'so-called,'  to  pass  without  a  protest  and  a  remonstrance.  The  President,  therefore,  does  pro- 
test and  remonstrate  against  this  studied  insult;  and  he  instructs  mo  to  say  that  in  future  any 
document  in  which  it  may  be  repeated  wiU  be  returned  unanswered  and  unnoticed."  The  scribe 
of  the  irate  "President"  added:  "Were,  indeed,  her  Majesty's  government  sincere  in  a  desire 
and  a  determination  to  maintain  neutrality,  the  President  would  not  but  feel  that  they  would 
neither  be  just  nor  gallant  to  allow  the  subjugation  of  a  nation  like  the  Confederate  States,  by 
such  a  barbarous,  despotic  race  as  are  now  attempting  it." 

'•  See  page  G40. 

-  The  President  offered  full  pardon,  and  restoration  of  all  rights  of  property,  excepting  as  to 
slaves,  to  all  persons  (with  specified  exceptions),  who  had  participated  in  the  rebellion,  who  should 
take  a  prescribed  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government.  The  persons  excepted  were  all  who  were 
or  had  been  civil  oi"  diplomatic  agents  of  the  so-called  Confederate  gpvernment ;  all  who  had  left 
judicial  stations  under  the  United  States  to  aid  the  rebellion;  all  who  were  or  had  been  military 
or  naval  officers  of  the  so-called  Confederate  government  above  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army 
and  lieutenant  in  the  navy;  all  who  left  seats  in  the  National  Congress  to  aid  the  reliellion;  all 
who  resigned  commissions  in  the  National  Army  or  Navy,  and  afterward  aided  the  rebellion ;  and 
all  who  had  engaged  in  any  way  in  treating  colored  persons,  or  white  persons  in  charge  of  such, 
otherwise  than  lawfully  as  prisoners  of  war. 
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and  a  prescription  for  the  reorganization  of  States  wherein  rebelHon  existed. 
The  new  Congress  (XXXVIIItli)  had  heavy  majorities  of  loyal  members  in 
both  Houses. 

The  National  forces  in  the  field  at  the  opening  of  1S6-I  numbered  about 
600,000.  Those  of  the  Confederates  were  about  half  that  number.  The  former 
were  ready  and  disposed  to  act  on  the  oft'ensive ;  the  latter,  generally,  stood 
on  the  defensive.  The  government  and  people  were  tired  of  delays  and  the 
almost  indecisive  warfare  of  posts,  as  the  struggle  had  been  up  to  this  time. 
It  was  evident  that  proper  vigor  in  the  control  of  the  armies  could  only  be 
obtained  by  placing  that  control  in  the  hands  of  one  competent  man  in  the 
field.  For  this  purpose  Congress  created  the  ofiice  of  Lieutenant-General. 
The  President  nominated  Ulysses  S.  Grant  to  fill  it.  The  Senate  confirmed 
the  nomination  [March  2,  1864],  and  that  successful  leader  was  commissioned 
[March  8]  General-in-Chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States,  and  made  his 
head-quarters  in  the  field,  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Grant  had  no  sympathy  with  a  system  of  warfare  half  coercive  and  half 
persuasive.  That  had  been  tried  too  long  for  the  public  good.  He  believed 
his  government  to  be  right  and  the  Confederates  wrong.  He  regarded  sharp 
and  decisive  blows  as  the  most  raei'ciful  in  the  end,  and  calculated  to  save  life 
and  treasure,  and  so  he  resolved  to  make  war  with  all  the  terrible  intentions  of 
war,  and  end  it.  He  at  once  organized  two  grand  expeditions,  having  for 
their  geographical  objectives  the  capture  of  Richmond  in  Virginia  and  Atlanta 
in  Georgia ;  and  their  prime  object  was  the  destruction  of  the  two  great 
armies  of  the  Conspirators,  commanded  by  Lee  and  Johnston.  The  Ai-my  of 
the  Potomac,  destined  to  conquer  Lee,  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
General  George  G.  Meade ;  that  intended  to  fight  Johnston  was  intrusted  to 
General  W.  T.  Sherman.     Events  proved  the  wisdom  of  Grant's  choice. 

Before  considering  these  great  campaigns,  let  us  notice,  briefly,  other 
important  movements  in  the  country  between  the  mountains  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  the  region  beyond  that  stream. 

When  Sherman  went  to  the  assistance  of  Rosecrans,'  he  left  General  J.  B. 
McPherson  in  command  at  Vicksburg.  Late  in  October  [18G3]  that  oflicer 
went  out  with  about  eight  thousand  men,  to  drive  the  Confederates  from  the 
line  of  the  railway  between  Jackson  and  Canton,  but  was  met  by  a  superior 
force  [October  21],  and  returned  without  fighting.  Meanwhile,  the  Confed- 
erate guerrilla  chief,  Forrest,  with  about  four  thousand  men,  broke  into  West 
Tennessee  from  Northern  Mississipjii,  and  making  Jackson,  in  that  State,  his 
head-quarters  [December],  sent  out  foraging  parties  in  various  directions. 
Troops  were  sent  by  Hurlbut,  at  Memphis,  to  catch  him,  but  he  managed  to 
escape  with  much  plunder.  Sherman  soon  afterward  reappeared  in  Mississippi, 
and  on  the  3d  of  February  he  left  Vicksburg  with  about  twenty-three  thou- 
sand effective  men,  for  a  grand  raid  through  that  State,  in  the  direction  of 
Montgomery,  in  Alabama,  and  to  march  on  Mobile,  if  circumstances  should 
warrant  the  movement.     General  (Bishop)  Polk  was  then  in  command  in  that 

'  See  page  668. 
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region,  with  a  large  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  He  made  but  a  feebie 
resistance,  and  fell  back  as  Sherman  moved  victoriously  to  Meridian,  at  the 
intersection  of  important  railways.  There  the  latter  halted,  and  waited  for 
a  division,  chiefly  of  cavalry,  under  General  W.  S.  Smith,  expected  from 
Tennessee.  Sherman's  path  from  Jackson  to  Meridian,  was  marked  by  the 
destruction  of  the  railway,  its  station-houses  and  rolling  stock,  besides  stores 
and  other  public  property;  and  during  a  week  that  he  staid  at  Meridian  he 
made  the  most  complete  destruction  of  railroads  each  way  from  that  point. 
In  the  mean  time  Smith  failed  to  join  him.  He  started  late,  and  was  driven 
back  by  a  Confederate  force  under  Foi'rest  and  others.  Sherman,  at  the  end 
of  a  week,  laid  Meridian  in  ashes,  and  returned  to  Vicksburg  with  four  hun- 
dred prisoners,  a  thousand  white  Union  refugees,  and  about  five  thousand 
negroes.  His  raid  spread  dismay  throughout  the  Confederacy,  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Savannah,  and  inflicted  a  heavy  loss  on  the  foe.' 

Sherman's  raid  caused  Johnston,  at  Dalton,  in  Northern  Georgia,  to  send 
troops  to  the  aid  of  Polk.  Informed  of  this,  Grant,  at  Chattanooga,  sent  the 
Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  under  General  Palmer,  to  menace  Johnston  and 
comjjel  him  to  recall  his  detachments.  The  retrograde  movement  of  Sherman 
caused  these  detachments  to  fall  back,  when  Palmer,  confronted  by  a  superior 
force,  after  some  severe  fighting  [February,  1864],  between  Ringgold  and 
Dalton,  returned  to  Chattanooga. 

Forrest,  whose  sphere  of  duty  had  been  enlarged,  was  now  charged  with 
that  of  preventing  re-enforcements  from  reaching  Johnston's  opponent,  from 
the  region  of  the  Mississippi,  by  keeping  them  employed  there.  Late  in 
March  he  made  a  rapid  raid  through  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  to  the  Ohio  at 
Paducah,  with  about  five  thousand  men,  caj^turing  Union  City  and  Hickman 
by  the  way.     He  assailed  the   fort  and  garrison  at  Paducah,  under  Colonel 

Hicks,  and  was  repulsed, 
when  he  hurried  to  attack 
Foit  Pillow,  ou  the  Miss- 
issipj)!,  above  Memphis, 
commanded  by  Major  L. 
F.  Booth,  with  a  garrison 
composed  largely  of  col- 
ored troops.  This  post 
Forrest  besieged  on  the 
1 3 1  h  of  April.  Booth  was 
assisted  in  the  defense  by 
the  gun-boat  A'^ew  Era, 
Captain  Marshall,  but  was 
overcome  by  a  trick  rather 
than  by  arms.  Forrest 
sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  demanding  a  surrender  of  the  fort,  and  while  it  was 
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'   The  sum  of  injury  done  to  the  Confederates  during  Sherman's  raid,  incUiding  that  of  Smith, 
and  au  expedition  which  Porter  sent  simultaneously  to  attack  Yazoo  City  and  distract  tlie  Con- 
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there,  and  the  summons  was  under  consideration,  he  secretly  placed  large 
numbers  of  his  troops  in  ravines  near,  where  they  might  eiiectually  fall  upon 
the  fort  from  points  where  their  presence  was  least  expected.  This  was  done, 
with  the  cry  of  "  No  quarter,"  when  a  large  number  of  the  garrison,  who 
threw  down  their  arms,  were  slaughtered  by  methods  most  cruel.  The  poor 
negro  troops  were  objects  of  the  direst  vengeance  of  the  assailant.'  "Forrest's 
motto,"  said  Major  C.  W.  Gibson,  one  of  his  men,  to  the  writer,  "  was,  '  War 
means  fight,  and  fight  means  kill — we  want  but  few  prisoners.' "  This  principle 
was  fully  illustrated  by  Forrest  by  his  cruel  deed  at  Fort  Pillow.' 

An  attempt  was  made  to  intercept  Forrest  in  his  retreat  southward  from 
Fort  Pillow.  It  failed.  Some  weeks  later  General  Sturgis  was  sent  out 
from  Memphis  with  a  large  force  into  Mississippi,  to  hunt  up  and  beat  him, 
when  the  former  was  attacked  near  Gun  Town,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  rail- 
way, by  Forrest,  and,  after  a  severe  battle  [June  10],  was  compelled  to  fly 

federates,  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  as  follows  :  The  destriictioa  of  150  miles  of  railway,  67 
bridges,  TOO  trestles,  20  locomotives,  28  cars,  several  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  several  steam 
mills,  and  over  2,000,000  bushels  of  corn.  About  500  prisoners  were  taken,  and  over  8,000 
negroes  and  refugees  followed  the  various  columns  back  to  Vicksburg. 

The  expedition  sent  to  Yazoo  City  consisted  of  some  gun-boats,  under  Lieutenant  Owen,  and 
a  detachment  of  troops  under  Colonel  Osband.  They  did  not  then  capture  the  place,  but  inflicted 
considerable  damage,  and  returned  with  a  loss  of  not  more  than  50  men.  Yazoo  City  was  soon 
afterward  occupied  by  a  Union  force,  composed  of  the  8th  Louisiana  and  200  of  the  Seventh  Mis- 
sissippi colored  troops,  and  tlie  11th  Illinois.  They  were  attacked  by  a  superior  force  on  the  5th 
of  March.  A  desperate  fight  ensued.  Tlie  assailants  were  finally  driven  away  by  some  re-en- 
forcements from  below,  and  soon  afterward  the  town  was  evacuated.  The  Union  loss  in  this 
istruggle  was  130.     That  of  the  Confederates  was  about  the  same. 

'  There  was  much  opposition  to  the  employment  of  negroes  as  soldier.s,  until  quite  a  late 
period  of  the  war.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  colored  men  in  the  Free-labor  States 
offered  tlieir  services  as  soldiers,  but  they  were  not  accepted.  When  General  Hunter  took  com- 
mand in  the  Department  of  the  South,  he  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  slaves,  and  was  about  to 
organize  regiments  of  colored  men.  The  government  would  not  sanction  his  proceedings.  When 
General  Phelps,  commanding  a  short  distance  from  New  Orleans,  proposed  to  make  fighters  of 
those  colored  men  who  fled  into  his  camp  from  tlieir  masters,  and  was  ordered  by  General  Butler 
to  employ  them  only  as  servants,  he  declared  that  he  was  not  '■  willing  to  become  a  mere  slave- 
driver,"  and  t^lrew  up  his  commission  and  returned  to  Vermont.  But,  as  the  war  went  on,  and 
prejudice  gave  way  to  necessity,  the  enlistment  of  colored  men  into  tlie  army  was  authorized. 
Tlieir  usefulness  was  proven  at  MiUiken's  Bend,  Port  Hudson,  Fort  Wagner,  and  other  places. 
In  March,  18G3,  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  armies  was  sent  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  enlistment  of  colored  troops.  During  the  war  full  200,000  of  these 
ilusky  soldiers  were  seen  in  the  uniform  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic.  For  awhile  the  Confed- 
erates refused  to  consider  them  as  prisoners  of  war  and  subjects  of  equal  exchange  with  white 
captives.  But  they  were  finally  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  equality  as  soldiers,  and  accept 
tlie  conditions  imposed  by  necessity. 

'  In  a  report  of  a  sub-committeo  of  the  Congressional  Committee  cm  the  Condioct  of  the  War, 
made  shortly  after  the  deed,  the  perpetration  of  tlie  most  horrible  cruelties  were  proven.  One  or 
two  illustrative  instances  will  suffice:  "All  around  were  heard  cries  of  'No  quarter  I  Kill  the 
damned  niggers  I  Shoot 'em  down !' and  all  who  asked  for  mercy  were  answered  by  the  most 
cruel  taunts  and  sneers.     Some  were  spared  for  a  time,  to  be  murdered  under  circumstances  of 

tlie  greatest  cruelty One  negro,  who  had  been  ordered  by  a  rebel  officer  to  hold  his 

liorse,  was  killed  by  him  when  he  remounted;  another,  a  mere  cliild,  whom  an  officer  had  taken 
up  behind  him,  was  seen  by  Chalmers  [General  Chalmers,  one  of  Forrest's  leaders],  who  at  once 
ordered  the  officer  to  put  him  down  and  shoot  him,  whicli  was  done."  They  burned  huts  and 
tents  in  which  the  wounded  had  sought  shelter,  and  were  still  in  them.  "One  man  was  deliber- 
ately fastened  down  to  the  floor  of  a  tent,  face  upward,  by  means  of  nails  driven  through  his 
clothing  and  into  the  boards  under  him,  so  that  he  could  not  possibly  escape,  and  then  the  tent 
set  on  fire.  Another  was  nailed  to  the  side  of  a  building  outside  of  the  fort,  and  then  the  build- 
ing set  on  fire  and  burned These  deeds  of  murder  and  cruelty  ceased  when  nighl 

came  on,  only  to  be  renewed  the  next  morning,  when  the  demons  carefully  sought  among  the 
dead,  lying  about  in  all  directions,  for  any  of  the  wounded  yet  alive,  and  those  they  found  were 
deliljerately  shot." 
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back  to  Memphis  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  very  heavy  loss.  Another  expe- 
dition, under  General  A.  J.  Smith,  composed  of  about  twelve  thousand  men, 
was  sent  on  a  similar  errand.  He  fought  and  defeated  Forrest  near  Tupelo 
[July  14],  and  then  returned  to  Memphis.  Three  weeks  afterward  Smith 
returned  to  Mississippi,  with  ten  thousand  men,  in  search  of  Forrest,  but  while- 
he  was  there,  that  bold  leader,  with  three  thousand  picked  men,  flanked  him, 
dashed  into  Memphis  in  broad  daylight,  hoping  to  capture  some  Union  generals 
at  the  Gayosa  House,  and  then  fled  back  to  Mississippi. 

Let  us  now  look  across  the  Father  of  Waters,  and  see  what  was  occurring 
there  in  1864. 

Early  in  January,  General  Banks  received  orders  from  Halleck,  the  General- 
in-Chief  of  the  armies,  to  organize  an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  Texas,  to 
go  by  way  of  the  Red  River,  to  Shreveport,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  was  a 
considerable  Confederate  force,  under  General  E.  Kirby  Smith  and  other 
leaders.  It  was  proposed  to  have  troojjs  from  Sherman's  command,  and  a  fleet 
of  gun-boats  under  Admiral  Porter,  to  co-operate  directly  with  Banks,  while 
Steele,  at  Little  Rock,'  should  more  remotely  aid  the  expedition.  Accordingly, 
early  in  March,  Porter  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  [March  7],  with 
his  fleet,  and  transports  with  Sherman's  troops  under  General  A.  J.  Smith. 
The  latter  were  landed  at  Simms's  Port  on  the  ^Vtchafalaya.  They  marched  to 
Fort  de  Russy-  and  captured  it  [March  14,  1864],  and  then,  on  transports, 
went  up  the  river  to  Alexandria,  and  took  possession  of  the  town  [March  16]. 
Banks's  column  had  marched,  meanwhile,  from  the  vicinity  of  Brashear  City, 
under  General  Franklin,  and  moving  by  way  of  Opelousas,  an-ived  at  Alex- 
andria on  the  26t]i.  Banks  had  arrived  there  two  days  before.  Smith's  troops 
went  forward,  driving  the  Confederates  who  were  gathering  on  their  front,  and 
took  post  twenty  miles  farther  up  the  river,  in  the  direction  of  Shreveport. 

The  water  in  the  Red  River  was  low,  and  falling,  and  it  ^ras  with  much 
difliculty  th.at  the  fleet  and  transports  got  above  the  rapids  at  Alexandria. 
They  did  so  after  a  few  days  of  hard  labor.  Banks's  column,  meanwhile,  had 
advanced  to  Natchitoches,  eighty  miles  above  Alexandria  [April  3],  the  Con- 
federates, in  increasing  numbers,  falling  back  as  they  advanced.  Smith's 
troops  on  transports,  and  the  fleet,  advanced  to  Grand  Ecore,  near  Natchi- 
toches, and  from  that  point  the  great  body  of  the  expedition  moved  toward 
Shreveport.  The  larger  gun-boats  could  go  no  further,  so  a  detachment  of 
Smith's  command,  under  General  T.  Kilby  Smith,  accompanied  the  transports 
and  lighter  gun-boats,  with  supplies  for  the  army. 

The  expedition  encountered  the  Confederates  on  the  way,  now  and  then, 
but  they  invariably  fell  back,  until  they  reached  Sabine  Cross  Roads,  not  far 
from  Mansfield,  where  they  made  a  stand  in  heavy  force.  There  Banks's 
cavalry,  and  part  of  his  infantry  and  artillery,  engaged  in  a  sharp  struggle 
[April  S],  when  they  were  forced  to  retreat  a  short  distance  by  overwhelming 
numbers.  Franklin  came  up  with  re-enforcements  late  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  whole  body  of  National  troops  were  routed  with  heavy  loss  of  men  and 

'  See  page  676.  ''  See  page  671. 
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materials  of  war.  Fortunately  the  fine  division  of  General  Emory  was  near, 
and  took  a  stand  at  Pleasant  Grove  to  receive  the  fugitives  and  resist  the 
Confederates.  Another  heavy  battle  ensued,  when  the  Nationals  were  again 
victorious.  They  thought  it  ]n-udcnt,  however,  after  the  battle,  to  foil  back  to 
Pleasant  Hill,  fifteen  miles  in  the  rear,  for  it  was  not  certain  that  General 
Smith  would  come  up  in  time  to  aid  the  wearied  troops  on  the  field  of  victory. 
There  the  united  forces  took  a  strong  position.  The  Confederates  had  fol- 
lowed closely,  and  there  another  severe  battle  was  fought  [Ajaril  9,  1864], 
which  resulted  in  another  victory  for  the  Nationals.  Banks  proposed  to  move 
again  toward  Shreveport,  in  the  morning,  but  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
officers  of  his  and  Smith's  command,  was  that  it  would  be  best  for  the  expedi- 
tion to  fall  back  to  the  Red  River,  at  Grand  Ecore.'  The  transports  and 
guarding  troops,  and  the  lighter  gun-boats,  which  had  gone  up  to  Loggy 
Bayou,  after  some  fighting  on  the  way  with  Confederates  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  joined  the  army  at  Grand  Ecore. 

The  troubles  of  the  expedition  were  not  at  an  end.  It  was  determined  to 
fall  back  to  Alexandria,  and  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  the  army  to  do  so,  but 
the  water  in  the  Red  River  was  so  low,  and  still  falling,  that  it  was  diflicult  to 
get  the  fleet  over  the  bar  at  Grand  Ecore.  This  was  accomplished,  however, 
and  on  the  17tb  of  April  the  fleet  started  down  the  river,  when  one  of  the 
vessels  was  sunk  by  a  torpedo.  The  army  moved  on  the  21st  [April,  1864], 
but  was  met  at  the  passage  of  the  Cane  River,  where  the  Confederates,  on 
Monet's  Bluff,  confronted  them.  These  were  dislodged  by  skillful  maneuvers 
and  sharp  fighting,  and  the  National  forces  entered  Alexandria  on  the  27th, 
after  an  absence  of  twenty-four  days.  Some  of  the  fleet  had  a  severe  struggle 
with  a  battery  at  the  mouth  of  Cane  River,  but  the  vessels  ran  by  it  in  the 
darkness,  excepting  a  pump-boat.  The  expedition  against  Shreveport  was  now 
abandoned,  and  it  was  determined  to  retui-n  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  fleet  encountered  a  most  serious  obstacle  at  Alexandria.  The  water 
was  so  low  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  vessels  to  pass  ovei-  the  rapids.  A 
means  had  been  suggested,  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Joseph  Bailey,  Engineer  of 
the  Nineteenth  Corps,  so  early  as  the  day  of  the  battle  at  Pleasant  Hill, 
when  a  retreat  was  thought  of.  It  was  to  dam  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the 
rapids,  so  as  to  deepen  the  water  on  them,  and  thus,  when  the  vessels  were 
there,  open  a  sluice  and  allow  them  to  go  down  with  the  deep  current.'     This 

'  Tlie  chief  reasons  offered  were:  (1.)  The  difficulty  in  bringing  his  trains  which  had  been 
sent  forward  on  the  road  toward  Grand  Ecore,  in  time  to  move  quickly  after  the  flying  Confede- 
rates; (2.)  A  lack  of  water  for  man  or  beast  in  that  region,  excepting  such  as  the  wells  afforded; 
(3.)  The  fact  that  all  surplus  ammunition  and  supplies  of  the  army  were  on  board  the  transports 
sent  up  tlie  river,  and  the  impossibility  of  knowing  whether  these  had  reached  their  destination ; 
(4.)  The  falling  of  the  river,  wliich  imperiled  the  naval  part  of  tlie  expedition ;  and  (5.)  The  report 
of  a  scouting  party,  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  that  no  tidings  could  be  heard  of  the  fleet.  "  These 
considerations,"  said  Banks,  "the  absolute  deprivation  of  water  for  man  or  beast,  the  exhaustion 
of  rations,  and  the  failure  to  effect  a  connection  with  the  fleet  on  tlie  river,  made  it  necessary  for 
the  army,  although  victorious  in  the  struggle  through  which  it  had  just  passed,  to  retreat  to  a 
point  where  it  would  be  certain  of  communicating  with  the  fleet,  and  where  it  would  have  an 
opportunity  for  reorganization." 

Admiral  Porter,  in  liis  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  said:    "The  work  was  com- 
menced by  running  out  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  a  tree-dam,  made  of  the  bodies  of  very 
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was  done  successfully.  All  of  the  vessels  passed  the  rapids  safely  into  the 
deep  water  below,  made  so  by  an  ujiwai'd  current  of  the  brimful  Mississippi, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant.  With  very  little  further  trouble,  the 
whole  expedition  moved  down  to  the  Mississippi.     At  Simms's  Port  on  the 


bailey's  red  hiver  dam. 


Atchafalaya,  General  Canby  appeared,  and  took  command  of  Banks's  troops, 
and  the  latter  returned  to  New  Orleans.  General  Smith  returned  to  Missis- 
sippi, and  Porter  resumed  the  service  of  patrolling  the  Mississippi  River. 

General  Steele  had  not  been  able  to  co-operate  with  the  expedition,  as  was 
expected.  He  started  southward  from  Little  Rock  late  in  March  with  about 
eight  thousand  troops,  and  was  soon  joined  by  General  Thayer,  commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Frontier.  They  pushed  back  Price,  Marmaduke,  and  others, 
who  opposed  them  in  considerable  force,  and  captured  the  important  post  of 
Camden  [April  15,  1864],  on  the  Washita  River.  It  was  a  difficult  one  to 
hold,  and  Steele  soon  abandoned  it,  and  returned  to  Little  Rock,  after  a  severe 
battle  at  Jenkinson's  Ferry  on  the  Sabine  River.  So  ended,  in  all  its  parts, 
the  disastrous  campaign  against  Shreveport  for  the  repossession  of  Texas.  It 
failure  was  owing  to  a  radically  defective  plan,  over  which  the  leaders  had  no 
control.' 


large  trees,  brush,  brick,  and  stone,  cross-tied  with  other  heavy  timber,  and  strengthened  in  every 
wav  ingenuity  could  devise.  This  was  run  about  three  Inindred  feet  into  the  river.  Four  large 
coal-barges  were  then  filled  with  brick,  and  sunk  at  tlie  end  of  it.  From  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  cribs  filled  with  stone  were  built  out  to  meet  the  barges." 

>  General  Banks  had  so  often  objected  to  taking  the  route  of  the  Bed  River,  for  Texas,  that 
when  Halleck  again  urged  it,  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  demur.  He  laid  before  the  General-in- 
Chief  a  memorial,  in  which  were  explicitly  stated  the  obstructions  to  be  encountered,  and  tlio 
measures  necessary  to  accomplish  tlie  object  in  view.  It  recommended  as  indispensable  to 
success:  (1.)  Such  complete  preliminary  organization  as  would  avoid  the  least  delay  in  moye- 
nients  after  the  campaign  had  opened ;  "(2.)  That  a  line  of  supply  be  established  from  the  Missis- 
si  p[ii,  independent  of  water-courses,  because  these  would  become  unmanageable  at  certain  seasons 
<if  the  year;  (3.)  The  concentration  of  the  forces  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  such  other  force  as 
should  "be  assigned  to  this  duty  from  General  Sherman's  command,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  e.Tpd 
tlic  enemy  from  Northern  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  ;  (4.)  Sucli  preparation  and  concert  of  action 
among  the  different  corps  engaged  as  to  prevent  tlie  enemy,  by  keeping  him  constantly  employed, 
from  operating  against  our  positions  or  forces  elsewhere ;  and  (5.)  That  the  entire  force  should 
be  placed  under  the  command  of  a  single  general.  Preparations  for  a  long  campaign  was  also 
advised,  and  the  month  of  May  was  indicated  as  the  point  of  time  when  the  occupation  of 
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The  failure  of  the  Red  River  expedition,  and  the  e.\pulsion  of  Steele  from 
the  region  below  the  Arkansas  River,  emboldened  the  Confederates,  and  they 
soon  had  almost  absolute  control  of  the  State.  Raiding  parties  roamed  at 
will ;  and  very  soon  the  Unionists  were  awed  into  silence,  and  the  civil  power, 
in  a  great  degree,  passed  into  the  liands  of  the  enemies  of  the  Republic' 
This  condition  of  affairs  was  favorable  to  a  long-contemplated  invasion  of 
Missouri  by  Price,  which  Jiad  both  a  military  and  political  object  in  view. 
In  the  Western  States,  and  particularly  in  Missouri,  were  secret  associations  in 
sympathy  with  the  Confederates,  known  as  Kniyhts  of  the  Golden  Circle''  and 
"Sons  of  Liberty."  An  arrangement  appears  to  have  been  made  for  an 
armed  uprising  of  the  members  of  these  associations,  when  Price  should 
enter  the  State,  and  he  was  induced  to  do  so  by  promises  of  being  joined  by 
over  twenty  thousand  of  these  disloyal  men.  The  vigilant  Rosecrans,  then 
commander  of  the  Department  of  Missouri,'  discovered  their  plans,  made 
some  aiTests,  and  so  frightened  the  great  mass  of  these  secret  enemies  of  the 
government,  that  when  Price  appeared,  he  found  very  few  recruits. 

Price,  and  Shelby,  with  nearly  twenty  thousand  followers,  entered  South- 
eastern IMissouri,  late  in  September,  and  ]iushed  on  to  Pilot  Knob,  half  way  to 
St.  Louis  from  the  Arkansas  line.  There  General  Ewiug,  with  a  single  brigade, 
struck  him  an  astounding  blow  that  made  him  very  circumspect.  Fortunately 
Rosecrans  had  just  been  re-enforced  by  volunteers  from  the  surrounding  region, 
and  by  troops  under  General  A.  J.  Smith,  which  had  been  stopped  at  Cairo  on 
their  way  to  join  Sherman  in  Northern  Georgia,  with  otiiers  under  General 
Mower,  which  speedily  arrived.  Price  saw  that  a  web  of  peril  was  rapidly 
weaving  around  him,  so  he  abandoned  his  design  of  marching  upon  St.  Louis. 
He  hastened  toward  Jefferson  City,  but  passed  on  without  touching  it,  and 
fled  toward  Kansas,  closely  pursued.  It  was  an  exciting  chase,  and  was  made 
lively,  at  times,  by  sharp  encounters.  Finally,  early  in  November,  Price  was 
driven  into  Western  Arkansas  with  a  broken  and  dispirited  army.  It  was  the 
last  invasion  of  Missouri. 

Turning  our  attention  eastward,  at  about  this  time,  we  observe  some 
stirring  events  in  East  Tennessee.  After  Longstreet's  retirement  from  Knox- 
ville''  he  lingered  some  time  between  there  and  the  Virginia  border.  General 
Foster  took  Burnside's  place  as  the  commander  of  the  Union  troops  there. 
Some  severe  skirmishing  occurred  at  different  places,  but  no  pitched  battle ; 
and,  finally,  Longstreet  withdrew  into  Virginia,  to  re-enforce  the  menaced  army 
of  General  Lee.     The  notorious  Morgan  and  his  guerrilla  band  lingered  in 

Shreveport  might  be  anticipated.  "Not  one  of  these  suggestions,"  said  General  Banks  in  his 
report,  "  so  necessary  in  conquering  the  inherent  dilficulties  of  the  expedition,  was  carried  into 
execution,  nor  was  it  in  my  power  to  estabhsh  them."  There  existed  that  bane  of  success,  a 
divided  command  Banks,  Porter,  and  Smith,  acted  independently  of  each  other,  as  far  as  they 
pleased,  there  being  no  supreme  authority  to  compel  imity  or  co-operation  in  action. 

'  After  Steele  took  possession  of  Little  Rock  in  the  autum  of  1863,  the  Unionists  of  Arkansas 
held  a  Convention  there,  and  proceeded  to  re-establish  civil  government  according  to  the  prescrip- 
tion contained  in  the  President's  Amnesty  Proclamation.  Now  the  State  was  so  absolutely  under 
the  control  of  the  Confederates,  that  the  disloyal  government  called  a  session  of  the  old  Legis- 
lature [September  22.  1S64],  and  elected  a  representative  in  the  so-caUed  "  Senate  "  of  the  Con- 
tedcrates,  at  Richmond. 

'  See  page  520.  =  See  note  2,  page  666.  *  See  page  671. 
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East  Tennessee  a  few  months  longer.  At  the  close  of  May  he  went  over  the 
mountains  into  Kentucky,  and  raided  through  the  richest  portions  of  that 
State,  well  up  toward  the  Ohio,  for  the  ])urpose  of  drawing  Union  troops, 
then  threatening  Southeastern  Virginia,  in  that  direction.  General  Burbridge 
hastened  after  him,  and  struck  him  such  blows  that  his  shattered  column 
went  reeling  back  into  East  Tennessee.  At  Greenville,  early  in  September, 
Morgan  was  surprised,  and  was  shot  dead  while  trying  to  escape.  Soon  after 
this,  Breckinridge  moved  into  East  Tennessee  with  a  considerable  force ;  and 
from  Knoxville  to  the  Virginia  line,  was  a  theater  of  stirring  minor  events  of 
the  war. 

Early  in  1864,  there  were  some  movements  having  in  view  tlie  capture  of 
Richmond,  and  the  release  of  Union  prisoners  in  the  Libby,  and  on  more  lior- 
rible  Belle  Isle  in  the  James  River.  The  first  of  these  which  attracted  much 
attention,  occurred  in  February,  when  General  B.  F.  Butler,  then  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  sent  about  fifteen  hundred 
troops  against  Richmond.  The  expedition,  owing  to  treachery,  was  fruitless. 
Later,  General  Kilpatrick,  with  five  thousand  cavalry,  swept   around   Lee's 

right  flank,  down  to  Rich- 
mond, and  into  its  out- 
er line  of  fortifications 
[March  1,  1804],  but  was 
compelled  to  retire.  At 
al)out  the  same  time 
Colonel  Dahlgrcn,  with  a 
]iart  of  Kilpatrick's  com- 
mand, appeared  before 
Richmond  [March  2, 
1864],  at  another  point, 
but  was  repulsed,  apd 
while  retiring,  was  killed 
The  Confederate  authori- 
ties were  so  exasperated  by  the  audacitj'  of  Kilpatrick,  that  they  contemplated 
the  summary  execution  of  ninety  of  Dahlgren's  command,  who  were  captured  ;' 
and  they  actually  placed  gunpowder  under  Libby  Prison  for  the  purpose  of 
blowing  it  up  with  its  hundreds  of  captive  Union  soldiers,  should  they  attempt 
to   escape !'     A  few  days  later.  General  Custer,  with  a  considerable   force, 

'  A  Rebel  War  Clerk's  \J.  B.  Jones]  Diary,  Marcli  5,  18G4.  The  Richmond  press,  in  tlie 
interest  of  tlie  Confederates,  strongly  recommended  the  measure.  "Let  them  die,"  said  the 
Richmond  Whig,  not  by  court-martial,  not  as  prisoners,  but  as  hostes  humani  generis  by  general 
order  from  the  President,  Commander-in-Chief" 

^  A  Rebel  War  Clerk's  Diary,  March  2,  1864.  "Last  night,"  says  the  Diary,  "when  it  was 
supposed  probable  that  the  prisoners  of  war  at  the  Libby  might  attempt  to  break  out.  General 
Winder  ordered  that  a  large  amount  of  powder  be  placed  under  the  building,  with  instructions  to 
blow  them  up  if  the  attempt  were  made."  Seddon  would  not  give  a  written  order  for  the  diaboli- 
cal work  to  be  done,  hut  he  said,  significantly.  "  the  prisoners  must  not  be  allowed  to  escape, 
under  any  circumstances."  "which,"  says  the  diarist,  "was  considered  sanction  enough.     Captain 

obtained  an  order  for  and  procured  several  hundred  pounds  of  gunpowder,   wliich  was 

placed  in  readiness.  Wliether  the  prisoners  were  advised  of  this  I  know  not ;  but  I  told  Captain 
it  would  not  be  justifiable  to  spring  such  a  mine  in  the  absence  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
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tlii-eateiied  Lee's  communications  in  tlie  dii-ection  of  Cliavlottesville  and  the 
Shenandoah  Valley. 

We  now  come  to  tlie  consideration  of  one  of  the  great  campaigns,  planned 
by  General  Grant,  namely,  that  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  under  General 
Meade,  against  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  xmder  General  Lee,  and  Rich- 
mond, the  head-quarters  of  the  Conspirators.  Grant,  as  we  have  seen,'  made 
his  head-quarters  with  tlie  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  was  re-organized,  and 
divided  into  three  corps,  commanded,  respectively,  by  Generals  Hancock, 
Warren,  and  Sedgwick,  and  known  in  the  order  of  the  commanders  named,  as 
the  Second,  Fifth,  and  Sixth.  General  Burnside,  who,  since  his  retirement 
from  East  Tennessee,  had  been  re-organizing  his  old  Ninth  Corps,  was  ordered 
forward,  and  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  on  tlie  Rapid  Anna.  Re-enforce- 
ments rapidly  filled  the  armies,  and  at  the  close  of  April  [1864],  Grant  gave 
orders  for  Meade  in  Virginia,  and  Sherman  in  Northern  Georgia,  to  advance. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  crossed  tlie  Rapid  Anna,  into  the  tangled  region 
known  as  The  Wilderness,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May.  At  that  time 
Lee's  army  lay  strongly  intrenched  behind  Mine  Run,''  and  extending  from  the 
Rapid  Anna  almost  to  Gordonsville.  It  was  also  divided  into  three  corps, 
under  Ewell,  Hill,  and  Longstreet.  Grant  intended  to  move  swiftly  by  Lee's 
flank,  masked  by  The  Wilderness,  and  plant  the  Union  army  between  that  of 
the  Confederates  and  Richmond;  but  the  latter  was  vigilant,  and  boldly 
leaving  his  intrenchments,  attacked  the  Nationals  in  The  Wilderness.  A  very 
sanguinary  battle  ensued  [May  5  and  6],  on  that  strange  battle-field,^  by  which 
both  armies  were  shattered,  but  without  any  decided  advantage  gained  by 
cither.  It  continued  two  days,  when  Lee  withdrew  behind  his  intrenchments, 
and  Meade  prepared  to  get  out  of  The  Wilderness,  into  the  open  country  near 
Spottsylvania  Court-House,  as  soon  as  possible.  In  this  sanguinary  battle, 
the  gallant  Union  General  Wadsworth  was  killed,  and  the  Confederate  General 
Longstreet  was  wounded. 

General  Warren  led  the  movement  out  of  The  Wilderness,  and  Grant's  plan 
of  flanking  Lee  would  doubtless  have  been  successful,  but  for  delays.  When, 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th  [May,  1864],  Warren  emerged  into  the  open  country 
two  or  three  miles  from  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  he  found  a  part  of  Lee's 
army  across  his  path,  in  strong  position  behind  intrenchments  previously  cast 
up,  and  the  remainder  rapidly  arriving.  Before  the  whole  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  could  arrive,  that  of  Northern  Virginia  was  there  and  ready  to 
oppose  Grant  in   flanking   movement.      Dispositions  were  made   for  battle, 

fate  awaiting  them  in  the  event  of  tlieir  attempting  to  brealc  out,  because  such  prisoners  are  not 
to  be  condemned  for  striving  to  regain  tlieir  liberty.  Indeed  it  is  the  duty  of  a  prisoner  of  war  to 
escape  if  he  can." 

'  See  page  681.  ^  See  page  660. 

'  Covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  pine,  cedars,  and  shrub-oaks,  and  tangled  under-brush,  it 
was  a  country  in  which  maneuvering,  in  the  military  sense,  was  almost  impossible,  and  where  by 
the  compass  alone,  like  mariners  at  murky  midnight,  the  movements  of  troops  were  directed. 
Tlie  three  hundred  guns  of  the  combatants  liad  no  avocation  tliere,  and  the  few  horsemen  not 
away  on  outward  duty  were  compelled  to  be  almost  idle  spectators.  Of  the  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  there  ready  to  fall  upon  and  slay  each  other,  probably  no  man's  eyes  saw  more  than  a 
thousand  at  one  time,  so  absolute  was  the  concealments  of  the  thickets.  Never  in  the  history  of 
war  was  such  a  spectacle  exhibited. 
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after  some  skirmishing  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  and  that  day  was  spent 
in  preparations.  The  gallant  Sedgwick  was  killed  while  superintending  the 
arrangement  of  a  battery.  Every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  battle  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th.  It  opened  vigorously,  and  raged  furiously  all  day,  with 
dreadful  losses  on  both  sides.  On  the  following  morning  [May  11,  1864], 
General  Grant  sent  to  the  government  that  famous  dispatch  in  which  occurred 
his  declaration,  '■'■  I  jyro2)ose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes  all  summer." 

Early  on  the  12th,  another  and  equally  sanguinary  contest  ensued,  whefl 
Hancock  broke  through  the  Confederate  lines,  gained  a  great  advantage,  and 
held  it.  Another  day  of  terrible  fighting  ensued,  and  did  not  wholly  cease 
until  midnight,  when  Lee  suddenly  withdrew  behind  his  second  line  of  intrench- 
ments,  and  was  apparently  as  strong  as  ever.  In  the  space  of  eight  days,  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  had  lost  nearly  thirty  thousand  men.  Yet  Grant,  sent  a 
cheering  dispatch  to  the  government ;  and  the  whole  country  was  listening 
with  the  deepest  anxiety  for  tidings  from  the  two  great  armies.  Finally, 
Grant  determined  to  turn  Lee's  present  position,  and  made  dispositions  accord- 
ingly. Lee  proceeded  to  thwart  him,  and  a  severe  battle  occurred  on  the  19th 
of  May,  in  which  the  Nationals  were  successful  in  repulsing  Lee,  but  with 
fearful  loss  to  themselves.  About  forty  thousand  of  the  army  that  crossed  the 
Rapid  Anna  was  now  disabled.     Lee  had  lost  about  thirty  thousand. 


THE   PLACE   WHERE   SBDOWICK   WAS   KttLED.' 

When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  emerged  from  The  Wilderness,  Genera' 
Philip  II.  Sheridan,  with  a  greater  portion  of  the  National  cavalry,  went  upon 
a  raid  on  Lee's  rear.  He  swept  down  into  the  outer  line  of  works  before 
Richmond,  fighting  and  killing  on  the  way,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  city,  tha 
eminent  cavalry  officer.  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  and  destroying  the  railways 
and  a  vast  amount  of  public  property.  He  pushed  on  to  the  James  River  below, 
and  then  returned  to  the  army.  In  the  mean  time  a  co-operating  force,  under 
General  Sigel,  in  the  Shenandoah  and  Kanawha  Valleys,  was  active.    A  part  of 

'  This  is  from  a  sketch  made  by  the  author  in  June,  1866,  taken  from  the  breastworks  in  front 
of  the  Union  line.  Toward  the  riglit  is  seen  the  logs  of  the  battery,  the  construction  of  which 
Sedgwick  was  superintending,  and  near  which  he  fell.  The  bullet  came  from  the  clump  of  tree! 
on  the  knoll  seen  more  to  the  right,  on  rising  ground. 
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it  under  Sigei  in  jjerson,  fought  Confederates  under  Breckinridge,  at  New 
Market  [May  15],  when  the  Nationals  were  routed.  Another  part,  under 
Generals  Crooke  and  Averill,  moved  out  of  the  Kanawlia  Valley,  and  pro- 
ceeded toward  the  Virginia  Central  railway,  to  destroy  it,  and  also  some  lead 
mines  near  Wytheville.  But  little  was  accomplished.  Later  than  this.  General 
Hunter,  who  had  succeeded  Sigel  in  command,  fought  [June  5]  the  Confeder- 
ates at  Piedmont,  not  far  from  Staunton,  where  he  was  joined  by  Crook  and 
Averill.  Then  the  whole  body,  twenty  thousand  strong,  went  over  the  mount- 
ains to  capture  Lynchburg.  It  was  too  strong ;  and  Hunter,  after  destroying  a 
vast  amount  of  property  in  that  region,  ^\4thdrew  into  West  Virginia,  and  was 
not  able  to  join  in  the  campaign  for  several  weeks  afterward. 

While  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  struggling  with  Lee,  General  Butler, 
who  had  been  joined  by  troops,  under  General  Gillmore,  which  had  been  called 
up  from  Charleston,  made  effective  co-operative  movements.  He  went  up 
'ie  James  River  [May  4,  1864],  in  armed  transports,  with  about  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  followed  by  a  squadron  of  gun-boats  under  Admiral  Lee,  and 
unarmed  transports.  Fort  Powhatan,  AVilson's  Landing,  and  City  Point,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox  River,  were  seized,  and  Butler  proceeded  at 
once  to  take  possession  of  and  hold  the  peninsula  of  Bermuda  Hundred  between 
the  rivers  James,  and  Appomattox.  Simultaneously  with  this  movement  up 
the  James,  General  Kautz,  with  five  thousand  cavalry,  went  out  from  Suflblk, 
to  break  up  the  railways  south  and  west  of  Petersburg  ;  while  Colonel  West, 
with  fifteen  hundred  mounted  men  went  up  the  Peninsula,  forded  the  Chick- 
ahominy,  and  took  post  on  the  James  River,  opposite  City  Point.  All  this  was 
done  with  scarcely  any  opposition,  for  Confederate  troops  were  tlien  few  in 
that  region. 

General  Butler  proceeded  to  cast  up  a  strong  line  of  intrenchments  across 
the  peninsula  of  Bermuda  Hundred,  and  to  destroy  the  railway  between  Peters- 
burg and  Richmond.  The  former  place  was  then  at  his  mercy,  and  might 
have  been  easily  taken,  but  misinformation  from  Washington  made  Butler 
move  cautiously.  Meanwhile,  the  mthdrawal  of  Gillmore's  troops  having 
relieved  Charleston  of  immediate  danger,  left  the  Confederate  forces  there  free 
to  act  elsewhere.  So,  when  Butler  moved  up  the  James,  Beauregard  was 
summoned  to  Richmond  with  all  the  troops  he  could  collect.  He  passed  over 
the  Weldon  road  before  Kautz  struck  it,  and  filled  Petersburg  with  defenders 
before  Butler  could  move  tipon  it  in  force.  His  columns  were  receiving  acces- 
sions of  strength  every  hour,  and  while  Butler  was  intrenching,  Beauregard 
was  massing  a  heavy  force  on  his  front  along  the  line  of  the  railway.  Finally, 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th  [May],  while  a  dense  fog  shrouded  the  country,  he 
attempted  to  turn  Butler's  right  flank,  which  was  connected  with  the  James  by 
a  thin  line.  A  National  brigade  was  utterly  overwhelmed  by  the  first  heavy 
blow,  when  two  regiments,  standing  firmly  at  the  junction  of  roads,  checked 
the  victors.  At  the  same  time  a  force  that  had  fallen  on  Butler's  front,  was 
repulsed.  The  assault  was  renewed,  on  the  National  right,  when  the  L^nion 
troops  all  fell  back  to  their  intrenchments.  In  this  collision  the  Nationals  lost 
about  four  thousand  of  their  number,  and  the  Confederates,  about  three  thou- 
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sand.  For  several  days  afterward  there  was  some  sharp  fightmg  in  front  of 
Butler's  line.  Kautz,  meanwhile,  had  been  on  the  railway  communications  in 
the  rear  of  Petersburg,  inflicted  considerable  but  not  very  serious  damage,  and 
returned  to  head-quarters. 

And  now  Grant's  flanking  column  was  moving  grandly  forward.  Lee  had 
the  advantage  of  higher  ground,  and  a  more  direct  road  to  Richmond,  and 
when  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  approached  the  North  Anna  River,  near  the 
Fi-edericksburg  railway  crossing,  it  found  its  antagonist  strongly  posted  on  the 
opposite  side,  to  dispute  its  passage.  A  heavy  battle  ensued  [May  23],  when 
Lee  withdrew  a  little  to  a  stronger  position.  Gr.ant  became  satisfied,  after 
careful  examination  of  that  position,  that  he  could  not  carry  it.  So  he  with- 
drew [May  26],  and  resumed  his  march  on  Richmond,  well  eastward  of  his  foe, 
Sheridan,  with  the  cavalry,  in  the  advance;  and  on  the  28th  the  entire  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was,  south  of  the  Pamunkey  River,  witli  an  unobstructed  com- 
munication with  its  new  base  of  supplies  at  White  House,  near  the  mouth  of 
that  stream.  But  Lee,  moving  by  a  shorter  road,  was  again  in  a  strongly 
intrenched  position  on  the  National  front,  covering  tlie  turnpike  and  the  two 
railways  to  Richmond.  There  heavy  battles  were  fought  [May  28,  29],  when 
Grant,  again  finding  Lee's  position  too  strong  to  be  carried,  began  another 

flanking  movement,  with  the  intention 
of  crossing  the  Chickahominy  near 
Cool  Arbor.  Sheridan  had  seized  an 
eligible  position  at  Cool  Arbor,  and 
there,  on  the  following  day,  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  re-enforced  [May 
31]  by  ten  thousand  men  under  Gen- 
eral W.  F.  Smith,  sent  up  by  Butler 
from  the  Army  of  the  James  at  Ber- 
muda Hundred. 

Meade  now  gave  orders  for  an 
advance  upon  tlie  foe,  and  the  forcing 
of  a  passage  of  the  Chickahominy. 
Here  was  the  old  battle-ground  where 
McClellan  and  Lee  fought  two  years 
before,  and  here  were  now  some  san- 
guinary engagements  preparatory  to  the  final  struggle  which  occurred  on  the 
3d  of  June,  when  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  attempted  to  break  through  the 
lines  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  cross  the  Chickahominy.  The 
struggle  was  fearful  and  bloody,  but  brief  Twenty  minutes  after  the  first  shot 
was  fired,  full  ten  thousand  Union  men  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  Nationals 
lost  no  ground,  but  did  not  attempt  to  advance  farther.  They  were  attacked 
that  night,  but  repulsed  their  assailants.  Another  attack  the  ne.xt  day,  and 
also  at  night,  had  a  similar  result,  but  with  heavy  losses  on  both  sides.'     Mean- 

'  The  total  loss  of  the  Dnionists  in  the  struggle  around  Cool  Arbor,  was  13,  ;'>3,  of  whom 
1,105  were  kiUed,  9,042  wounded,  and  2,405  missing. 
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wliile  the  Nationals  were  gradually  moving  to  the  left,  and  on  the  7th  [June] 
tliat  wing  touched  the  Chickahominy.  Then  Sheridan  was  dispatched  with 
two  divisions  of  cavalry  around  Lee's  left.  He  tore  up  the  railways  in  that 
direction,  and  scattered  all  Confederate  forces  that  opposed  him  until  he  reached 
Gordonsville,  where  he  found  them  so  numerous  that  he  retraced  his  steps. 

Grant  now  formed  the  bold  resolution  to  cross  the  Chickahominy  far  to 
Lee's  right,  and  then  pass  the  James  River  and  attack  Richmond  from  the 
south.  This  resolution  startled  the  authorities  at  Washington  with  fears  that 
Lee  might  turn  back  and  seize  that  city.  Grant  had  considered  all  the  contin- 
gencies incident  to  such  a  bold  movement,  and  feared  no  evil  from  it.'  To 
this  end  the  whole  army  was  put  in  motion  [June  12,  13].  The  most  of  the 
troops  crossed  the  Chickahominy  at  Long  Bridge,  and  moved  toward  the 
James  by  way  of  Charles  City  Court-House,  carrying  with  them  the  iron  work 
of  the  railway  between  the  Chickahominy  and  White  House.  The  passage  of 
the  river  was  safely  made  by  the  army  on  ferry-boats  and  pontoon  bridges  on 
the  14th  and  15th  of  June.  At  the  same  time  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made 
liy  a  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  James  to  seize  Petersburg  before  aid  should 
come  down  to  Beauregard  from  Lee.  The  failure  to  do  so  was  a  sad  misfor- 
tune, and  from  that  time,  for  about  ten  months,  Petersburg  and  Richmond  sus- 
tained a  most  pressing  siege. 

General  Grant  established  his  head-quarters  at  City  Point,  and  thither 
Meade  hastened,  after  posting  his  army  [June  16],  to  consult  him,  when  it  was 
determined  to  make  a  general  assault  that  evening  on  Petersburg.  It  was  done 
by  the  combined  corps  of  Warren,  Hancock,  and  Burnside,  at  a  heavy  cost  of 
life,  but  with  the  gain  of  a  slight  advance  of  the  National  line.  It  was  evident 
that  a  greater  portion  of  Lee's  army  was  now  south  of  the  James  River.  A 
force  under  Terry,  sent  out  by  Butler  to  seize  and  hold  the  railway,  was  driven 
by  Longstreet  and  Pickett.  Another  general  assault  was  ordered  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th,  when  it  was  found  that  the  Confederates  had  withdrawn  to  a 
stronger  line  of  works  nearer  Petersburg.  The  attack  was  made  in  the  after- 
noon, and  resulted  in  no  gain  to  the  Nationals,  but  in  a  heavy  loss  of  men. 

It  was  now  evident  that  Petersburg  could  not  be  carried  by  a  direct  assault, 
so  a  flanking  movement  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  and  cutting  the 
Weldon  road,  and  turning  the  Confederate  right.  The  turning  column  was 
heavily  attacked  [June  22,  1864]  by  General  A.  P.  Hill,  and  were  felling  back, 
when  Meade  arrived.  Then  the  line  was  restored,  and,  by  an  advance  at 
nightfall,  nearly  all  of  the  lost  ground  was  recovered.  The  Weldon  road  was 
reached  the  next  morning,  but  just  as  destructive  operations  ujjon  it  were  com- 
menced, Hill  struck  the  Nationals  a  stunning  blow,  which  made  them  recoil. 
In  this  unsuccessful  flank  movement,  the  Unionists  lost  about  four  thousand 
men,  mostly  by  capture.  At  the  same  time  General  Wilson,  with  his  own  and 
Kautz's  cavalry,  struck  the  Weldon  railway  at  Reams's  Station,  destroyed  the 


'  The  country  between  Lee's  shattered  armj'  and  Washington,  w»^  thoroughJy  exhausted  by 
tlie  troops  that  had  passed  over  it,  and  had  Lee  attempted  such  a  movomont,  Grart  could  have 
sent  troops  from  the  James  by  way  of  tlie  Potomac  for  the  protection  uf  the  capilai  much  Boouer 
tlia'i  Lee  could  have  marched  to  the  attack. 
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buildings  and  track,  and  then  pushed  on  to  the  Lynchburg  road.  Tliis  was 
also  destroyed  over  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
destructive  business,  the  cavalry  went  on  to  the  Staunton  River,  when  they 
turned,  and  found  themselves  compelled  to  fight  their  way  back.  Wearied 
and  worn,  the  shattered  column  i-eached  the  army,  with  a  loss  of  their  guns, 
train,  and  nearly  a  thousand  men  made  captive. 

Butler  now  thi-cw  a  pontoon  bri<lge  across  the  James  River  at  Deep  Bottom, 
over  which  troops  passed  ami  menaced  Richmond.     Lee  sent  a  force  to  con- 


PONTOON  BRIDGE   AT  DEEP  BOTTOM. 

front  them,  when  Hancock  crossed  over,  flanked  the  Confederate  outpost,  and 
drove  them  back  to  the  shelter  of  strong  works  at  Chapin's  Bluff,  not  fa^ 
below  Fort  Darling,  on  Drewry's  Bluff.  These  Sheridan  attempted  to  flank. 
Lee  was  so  alarmed  by  these  movements  within  a  few  miles  of  Richmond,  that 
he  withdrew  a  large  portion  of  his  army  from  the  south  side  of  the  river  to 
meet  the  menace,  when  Grant  took  the  opportunity  to  make  a  vigorous  attempt 
to  carry  the  Confederate  lines  before  Petersburg.  He  had  secretly  run  a  mine 
under  one  of  their  princijial  forts,  in  front  of  Burnside's  position,  and  this  was 
sprung  on  the  raoining  of  the  30th  of  July.  The  explosion  produced  a  large 
crater  where  the  fort  stood,  and  by  it  about  three  hundred  inmates  of  the  work 
perished.  At  tlie  same  moment  the  National  Artillery  was  opened  along  the 
whole  line,  but  a  simultaneous  assault  that  was  to  have  been  made  at  the  point 
of  the  explosion  for  the  purpose  of  penetrating  the  Confederate  works,  was 
not  undertaken  in  time,  and  the  scheme  failed.' 

'  Owing  to  a  lack  of  readine.ss  on  the  part  of  the  attacking  column,  the  assault  was  not  made 
until   the  Confederates  had  recovered  from  the   shock,  and  massed  troops  at  the  breach.     These 
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There  was  now  a  brief  lull  in  operations  before  Petersburg  and  Richmond, 
during  which  there  were  some  stirring  events  in  Maryland.  When  Hunter 
disappeared  beyond  the  mountains,'  General  Early,  who  had  been  sent  by  Lee 
to  drive  the  former  from  Lynchburg,  hastened  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and, 
with  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  swept  down  to  and  across  the  Potomac,  driv- 
ing  General  Sigel  into  Maryland.  Early  did  not  stop  to  molest  some  of  Sigel's 
command  on  Maryland  Heights  at  Harper's  Ferry,  but  pushed  on  to  Hagers- 
town  and  Frederick.  His  was  a  powerful  raid,  for  the  purposes  of  plunder 
and  a  possible  seizure  of  Baltimore  and  Washington,  but  chiefly  to  cause 
Grant  to  send  heavy  bodies  of  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  latter  city,  and  so 
compel  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Petersburg. 

At  that  time  the  only  force  at  hand  to  confront  Early  were  a  few  troops 
commanded  by  General  Lewis  Wallace,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Baltimore. 
That  energetic  officer  proceeded  at  once  to  a  judicious  use  of  the  small  force 
under  his  control,  in  which  he  was  ably  seconded  by  the  gallant  General  E.  B. 
Tyler.  On  hearing  of  Early's  movement.  General  Grant  had  sent  the  Sixth 
Corps,  under  General  Wright,  to  Washington,  and,  fortunately,  the  Nineteenth 
Corps,  under  General  Emory,'  arrived  at  this  juncture  at  Fortress  Monroe,  from 
Xew  Orleans.  The  division  of  General  Ricketts,  of  that  corps,  was  imme- 
diately sent  to  Baltimore,  and  with  these,  and  such  troops  as  Jie  could  gather 
in  his  department,  Wallace  made  a  stand  behind  the  Monocacy  River,  not  far 
from  Frederick.  There,  with  his  handful  of  men,  he  lought  Early  [July  9, 
1864],  whose  cavalry  were  making  demonstrations  on  liis  flanks.  Wallace  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  Baltimore  after  heavy  loss.^  Then  Early  pushed  on 
toward  Washington,  but  the  check  and  lesson  given  him  by  Wallace  so 
retarded  his  movements  that  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps  arrived  there  in 
time  to  save  the  city  from  capture.  Early  withdrew  from  in  front  of  Wash- 
ington on  the  night  of  the  12th,  and  with  much  booty  crossed  the  Potomac 
into  Virginia  at  Edwards's  Ferry.  General  Wright  pursued  him  through 
Snickers  Gap  to  the  Shenandoah  River,  where,  after  a  sharp  conflict  [July  19], 
Early  began  a  retreat  up  the  Valley,  and  Wright  returned  to  Washington. 
Threatenings  in  that  valley  caused  both  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps  to  be 
quickly  sent  there,  and  soon  afterward  occurred  Sheridan's  brilliant  campaign 
in  that  region,  which  will  be  noticed  J)resentl3^ 

A  fortnight  after  the  failure  of  the  mining  operations  at  Petersburg,  Grant 
sent  another  expedition  to  the  north  side  of  the  James,  at  Deep  Bottom,  com- 
posed of  the  divisions  of  Birney  and  Hancock,  and  cavalry  under  Gregg.  As 
before,  Richmond  was  seriously  threatened,  but  in  engagements  on  the  1.3th 
and  16th  of  August,  no  decided  advantage  to  the  Unionists  was  gained,  except- 
ing the  incidental  one  of  assisting  similar  demonstrations  on  the  right  of  the 
Confederates,  against  which  Warren  was  impelled,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 


repulsed  the  assaulting  column  when  it  moved  forward,  and  inflicted  a  loss  on  the  Unionists  of 
about  4,400  men. 

'  See  page  691.  "See  page  684. 

'  He  lost  nearly  two  thousand  men,  including  1,282  who  were  made  prisoners,  or  were  other- 
Irise  missing.     His  killed  numbered  98,  and  his  wounded  573 
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the  Weldoii  road.  This  lie  effected  [August  18],  with  a  loss  of  a  thousand 
men.  There  he  commenced  intrenching,  when  a  stronger  force  than  he  had 
encountered  endeavored  to  regain  the  road.  In  so  doing  they  temporarily 
broke  [August  19]  Warren's  line,  and  captured  twenty-five  hundred  of  his 
men,  including  General  J.  Hayes.  But  the  Nationals  held  the  road  in  spite  of 
all  efforts  to  dislodge  them.  They  repulsed  another  heavy  attack  on  the  21st, 
and  on  the  same  day  Hancock,  who  had  returned  from  the  north  side  of  the 
James,  struck  the  Weldon  road  at  Reams's  Station,  and  destroyed  the  track 
for  some  distance.  The  Confederates  attacked  them  in  heavy  force,  when  they 
Were  most  gallantly  opposed  by  Miles  and  others.  The  Nationals  were  finally 
driven  off  after  a  loss  of  2,400  men  out  of  8,000  men ;  also  five  guns. 

For  a  month  after  this  there  was  comparative  quiet  along  the  lines,  when 
National  troops  moved  simtiltaneously  upon  the  right  and  left  flanks  of  the  Con- 
federates. That  of  Warren,  on  theis-  right,  was  more  for  the  purpose  of  mask- 
ing a  more  formidable  one  by  Butler  on  their  left,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
James,  with  the  Tenth  Corps,  under  Birney,  and  Eighteenth,  under  Ord. 
Warren  gained  some  advantage  T>y  pushing  forward  the  National  lines,  but 
that  gained  by  Butler  was  of  far  more  importance.     He  stormed  and  captured 

their  strongest  work  [September  29,  1864]  on 
that  side  of  the  river,  known  as  Fort  Harrison, 
with  fifteen  guns  and  a  line  of  intreuchments. 
In  an  attack  upon  another  fort  near,  immediate- 
ly afterward,  the  Nationals  were  repulsed,  and 
General  Burnham  was  killed.  The  gallant 
behavior  of  colored  troops  in  this  charge  wa? 
such  that  General  Butler,  after  the  war,  caused 
a  number  of  silver  medals  to  be  struck  and 
given  to  the  most  distinguished  amoTig  them, 
in  testimony  of  their  valor  on  that  occasion. 
Now  there  was  another  pause  for  a  month, 
when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  turn  the  Con- 
federate right,  while 
Butler  menaced  their 
left  on  the  north  side 
of  the  James  River. 
The  bulk  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was 
massed  on  Lee's  right, 
and  moved  [October 
27]  upon  his  works  on 
Hatcher's  Run,  west 
of  the  Weldon  road. 
For  that  position  there  was  a  severe  struggle,  which  resulted  in  a  repulse  of 
the  Natio.ials,  and  theii  final  \vi;-hdrawal  [October  29]  to  their  hitre.ichn.ents 
in  front  of  Petersburg      From  that  time  until  the  opening  of  the  spring  cam- 
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paign,  little  was  clone  by  the  Nationals  immediately  in  front  of  Petersburg  and 
Richmond,  excepting  an  extension  of  their  line  to  Hatcher's  Run.  Up  to  the 
first  of  November,  from  the  fifth  of  May,  the  losses  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
had  been  fearful — a  little  more  than  88,000  men.  Probably  the  entire  loss 
among  troops  engaged  in  the  campaign  against  Richmond  during  that  time 
was  100,000  men. 

In  the  mean  time  there  had  been  stirring  events  in  the  Shenantloah  Valley. 
On  the  day  after  Wright  and  Early  fought,'  Averill,  moving  up  from  Martins- 
burg,  had  a  contest  with  and  worsted  a  Confederate  force  near  Wincliester 
[.Jul}'  20],  taking  prisoners  and  guns.  Two  or  three  days  afterward.  Crook 
was  driven  back  from  that  neighborhood  by  a  strong  attacking  party,  and  it 
was  evident  that  Early  had  not,  as  was  expected,  hastened  to  rejoin  Lee,  but 
was  in  full  force  in  the  Valley,  and  ready  to  fight.  His  own  estimate  of  his 
power  was  evinced  by  his  sending  General  McCausland  and  others  on  a  raid 
into  Maryland  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  at  which  time  they  burned  about 
two-thirds  of  the  city  of  Chanibersburg.  When  the  raiders  turned  again 
toward  the  Potomac,  Averill,  who  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Chambersburg,  fol- 
lowed, but  they  went  back  to  Virginia  with  plunder,  without  much  molesta- 
tion. 

When  information  of  this  daring  raid  reached  Washington,  the  Sixth  and 
Ninth  Corps  were  sent  first  in  quest  of  the  invaders,  and  then  into  the  Shenaii- 


VIEW  AT   CEDAR   CREEK. 


doah  Valley,  where  they  were  joined  by  Hunter's  troops.  The  whole  force, 
about  30,000  strong,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Sheridan  early 
in  August.  After  a  month's  preparation,  he  assumed  the  offensive  against 
Early,  and  by  a  series  of  brilliant  movements  and  a  sharp  battle,  he  sent  him 

'  See  page  695. 
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"  whirling  uj)  tlie  Valley,"  as  lie  expressed  it.  First  there  was  a  severe  battle 
near  Winchester  [Sept.  19],  when  Early  retreated  to  the  strong  position  of 
Fisher's  Hill,  not  far  from  Strasburg.  He  was  driven  from  this  vantage 
ground  on  the  21st,  with  heavy  loss,  and  fled  to  the  mountains  with  not  more 
than  half  his  army  with  which  he  had  at  first  met  Sheridan.  The  latter  fell 
back  to  a  position  behind  Cedar  Creek,  near  Strasburg,  where,  on  the  19th  of 
October,  Earlj%  who  had  been  re-enforced,  and  had  come  down  to  Fisher's 
Hill,  fell  suddenly  and  crushingly  upon  the  Nationals,  and  came  near  over- 
whelming them  with  destruction.  They  fell  back  to  Middletown  and  beyond, 
where,  under  the  chief  direction  of  General  "Wright,  they  turned  upon  their 
pursuers.  Sheridan  had  just  come  up  from  Winchester.  A  sharp  conflict 
ensued,  when  the  tide  was  turned,  and  Early  was  again  sent  in  swift  retreat  up 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  with  heavy  loss.  Sheridan's  short  campaign  in  the 
Valley  was  a  brilliant  success,  and  ended  hostilities  in  that  region,  for  he  nearly 
annihilated  Early's  army,  and  Lee  could  spare  no  more  men  for  warfare  away 
from  Richmond. 


CHAPTER     XIX, 


THE     CIVIL     WAR.       [1861—1865.] 

Let  us  here  tvtrn  from  a  consideration  of  the  campaign  against  Richmond, 
and  its  defenders,  for  awhile,  and  observe  the  progress  of  that  against  Atlanta 
and  the  army  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  National  advance.  General  William 
T.    Sherman  was   chosen   by  Grant,  to  lead  the   troops  in  the  camjiaign  in 

Georgia,  and  he  set  out  from  the 
vicinity  of  Chattanooga,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  with  nearly  100,000 
men.'  His  antagonist.  General  Joseph 
E.  Johnston,  then  at  Dalton,  had 
about  55,000  men.-  Johnston  was  in 
a  strong  position  at  Dalton,  the  ap- 
proaches to  it,  through  gaps  in  a 
mountain  range,  being  strongly  forti- 
fied. Sherman,  when  he  moved  for- 
ward, was  satisfied  that  a  direct 
attack  on  Johnston's  front,  through 
Buzzard's  Roost  Pass  in  Rocky  Face 
Ridge,  would  be  disastrous  to  his 
men,  so  he  besjan  that  series  of  mas- 


W.  T.    SHERMAN. 


'  Sherman  was  the  commander  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Missisippi,  which  Grant  held  at 
the  time  of  his  promotion.  His  force  for  the  campaign  comprised  three  armies,  namely :  Array 
of  the  Cumberland,  led  by  Gener.il  Georg-e  H.  Thomas,  60,773  ;  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  General 
McPherson.  24,465;  and  Army  of  the  Ohio,  General  Schofield.  13,559;  total,  98,797. 

■'  .Johnston's  army  was  divided  into  three  corps,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  Hardee, 
Hood,  and  Polk. 
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terly  flank  movements  by  wbicli  he  compelled  his  adversary  (who  was  deter- 
mined to  save  his  army),  to  abandon  one  strong  position  after  another. 

Sherman  menaced  Johnston  on  front  and  flank,  on  the  Tth  of  May,  when 
the  latter  abandoned  his  position  at  Dalton,  and  fell  back  behind  strong  works 
at  Resaca,  which  extended  from  the  Oostenaula  River,  northward.  When 
Sherman  approached,  Johnston  sent  out  troops  to  attack  a  portion  of  his  com- 
mand. A  sharp  fight  occurred  [May  15],  about  two  miles  from  Resaca  Station, 
in  which  the  Confederates  were  driven,  and  retreated,  across  the  Oostenaula 
covered  by  the  corps  of  Hardee.  The  Nationals  closely  pursued,  Thomas 
following  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  fugitives,  while  jNIePherson  and  Sehofleld 
took  routes  to  their  right  and  left.  General  J.  C.  Davis  and  his  division  pushed 
on  to  Rome,  where  they  destroyed  mills  and  founderies  of  great  importance. 
Xear  Adairsville,  Johnston  made  a  brief  stand  against  the  central  pursuing 
column,  but  on  the  near  approach  of  the  Nationals,  lie  continued  his  retreat  to 
a  strong  and  fortified  position  at  Cassville.  There  he  evidently  intended  to 
give  battle,  but  lie  thought  it  prudent  to  move  on  [May  19],  when  he  crossed 
the  Etowah  River,  burnt  the  bridges  behind  him,  and  took  another  good 
position  covering  the  Allatoona  Pass,  in  a  mountainous  region. 

Sherman  now  rested  his  army  a  little.  He  perceived  that  Johnston's  posi- 
tion was  almost  impregnable,  so  he  determined  to  flank  him  out  of  it,  by 
moving  well  to  the  right,  and  concentrating  his  army  at  Dallas.  Johnston 
attempted  to  thwart  the  movement,  and  in  that  vicinity  a  severe  but  indecisive 
battle  was  fought  [May  25].  Johnston's  army,  meanwhile,  had  been  very 
busy  in  easting  up  intrenchments  between  Dallas  and  Marietta,  over  a  broken 
wooded  region,  in  which  it  was  very  difficult  for  troops  to  operate.  In  that 
region  much  skirmishing  and  fighting  occurred,  and  finally,  on  the  first  of  June, 
Johnston  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  Allatoona  Pass.  He  also,  soon  after- 
ward, .abandoned  his  intrenchments  near  New  Hope  Church  and  Ackworth. 
Sherman  now  garrisoned  Allatoona  Pass,  and  made  it  a  secondary  base  of  suja- 
plies,  he  having  caused  the  railway  and  its  bridges  between  there  and  Chatta- 
nooga to  be  put  in  order.  He  was  now  re-enforced  liy  infantry,  and  cavalry, 
making  his  army  nearly  as  strong  as  when  it  left  Chattanooga ;  and  he  moved 
forward  [June  9]  to  Big  Shanty,  not  far  from  the  great  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
around  and  upon  which,  as  well  as  upon  Lost  Mountain  and  Pine  Mountain, 
the  Confederates  had  lines  of  intrenchments. 

In  this  region  there  was  much  maneuvering  and  fighting,  for  a  few  days, 
in  the  midst  of  almost  incessant  rain,  during  which  General  (Bishop)  Polk  was 
killed.  By  persistent  assaults,  Sherman  compelled  Johnston  to  abandon,  first. 
Pine  Mountain  [June  15],  then  Lost  Mountain  [June  17];  and  finally,  after 
some  sanguinary  engagements,  in  whicli  both  parties  suffered  terribly,  he  wae 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  great  Kenesaw  Mountain  [July  2],  overlooking 
Marietta.  At  dawn  on  the  3d,  the  National  banner  was  seen  waving  over  that 
peak,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  Sherman  rode  into  Marietta,  close 
upon  the  rear  guard  of  Johnston's  army,  then  hastening  to  the  Chattahoochee 
River,  near  Atlanta,  closely  pursued  by  the  Nationals.  Sherman  hoped  to 
Btrike  Johnson  a  fatal  blow  while  he  was  crossing  that  stream,  but  that  skillful 
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leader  so  quickly  covered  the  passage  by  strong  intrenchments,  that  his  army 
was  all  across,  executing  troops  holding  the  works,  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th,  without  having  been  molested. 


SUMMIT    OF    GREAT    KENESAW    MOUNTAIN.' 


Sherman  prom]itly  advanced  to  the  Chattahoochee,  where  quick  and  success- 
ful turning  movements  by  Schofield  and  Howard,  caused  Johnston  to  abandon 
the  line  of  the  river,  and  retreat  toward  Atlanta  [July  10,  1864].  He  formed 
a  new  line,  covering  that  town,  with  the  Chattahoochee  on  his  left,  and  Peach- 
tree  Creek  on  his  right.     Now  the  two  armies  rested  a  little ;  and  at  that  time 

Johnston  was  relieved  of  command, 
and  General  J.  B.  Hood,  of  Texas,  was 
appointed  to  fill  his  place.  The  former 
had  l)eeu  careful  to  preserve  his  arm}'. 
His  force  was  every  way  inferior  to 
that  of  his  antagonist,  and  he  knew 
that  in  pitched  battles  he  would  doubt- 
less lose  a  large  portion  of  his  men 
and  materials.  The  "government "  at 
Richmond  Avere  dissatisfied  with  his 
wise  caution,  and  committed  his  army 
to  a  dashing  and  brave  soldier,  who 
preferred  the  quick  work  of  brute  force 
to  the  slower  achievements  of  mili- 
tary science.  Hood  received  from 
Johnston  full  fifty  thousand  eftectivc 
With  these  he  resolved  to  fight,  and  not 


J.   B.    HOOD. 


men,  of  whom  10,000  were  cavalry, 
retreat. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  General  Rousseau  joined  Sherman  with  2,000  cavalry; 


'  This  is  from  a  sketdi  made  by  tlie  author  in  May,  ISfifi.  The  higli  peak  in  the  distance  is 
Lost  Moimtain.  Tlic  emmence  on  the  extreme  right  is  Pine  Mountain,  on  which  General  Polk 
was  killed  while  watching  the  movements  of  troops. 
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and  on  the  19tli  such  of  the  National  forces  as  had  not  crossed  the  Chatta- 
hoochee, passed  over  it.  Then  the  left,  led  by  Scholield  and  McPherson, 
advanced  with  the  intention  of  striking  the  railway  east  of  Decatur,  that 
connects  Atlanta  with  Augusta.  Thomas,  at  the  same  time,  crossed  Peach-tree 
Creek  at  several  jjlaces,  and  heavy  skirmishing  occurred  along  the  entire  front 
of  the  advancing  columns.  McPherson  struck  and  destroyed  the  railway  for 
several  miles,  and  Schofield  reached  Decatur.  Hood  had  determined  to  give 
battle  at  an  auspicious  moment,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  '20th  he  fell 
heavily  upon  the  corps  of  Howard  and  Hooker,  and  a  part  of  Palmer's,  but 
was  repulsed  after  a  most  gallant  struggle,  in  which  both  sides  suftered 
severely.' 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  [July,  1864],  Sherman  discovered  that  the  Con- 
federates had  abandoned  the  heights  along  Peach-tree  Creek,  and  it  was  con- 
cluded that  Hood,  following  the  example  of  Johnston,  was  about  to  evacuate 
Atlanta.  The  army  was  at  once  moved  rapidly  towai-d  that  city,  when,  at  an 
average  of  two  miles  from  it,  it  encountered  a  very  heavy  line  of  intrench- 
ments,  which  had  been  cast  up  the  previous  year,  with  Hood  and  his  army 
behind  them.  General  Blair,  commanding  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  had  carried 
an  itnportant  point  the  night  before,  and  was  in  full  view  of  the  city,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  assailing  the  Confederate  lines  in  heavy  force, 
when  they  were  compelled  to  perform  less  acceptable  service.  Hood  had 
been  holding  the  Nationals  in  check  with  a  small  part  of  his  army,  and  had 
made  a  long  night  march  around  with  his  main  body,  and  now  he  fell  with 
crushing  force  upon  Sherman's  rear.  The  first  assault  was  made  by  Hardee  ; 
and  at  about  the  same  time,  McPherson,  who  was  riding  about  alone  in  the 
woods,  and  in  fancied  safety,  making  observations,  was  shot  dead,  when 
General  Logan  succeeded  to  the  command  of  his  troops.  A  terrible  battle, 
that  lasted  for  hours,  succeeded  Hardee's  assault,  when,  toward  evening,  the 
Confederates,  who  had  lost  very  heavily,  unable  to  carry  the  coveted  points, 
desisted.  The  assault  was  soon  renewed,  and  after  another  desperate  struggle, 
the  Nationals  were  victorious,  and  the  Confederates  retired  to  their  works.* 

Hood  now  seemed  more  disposed  to  be  quiet,  and  Sherman  dispatched 
cavalry  to  make  raids  on  the  railways  in  the  rear  of  his  antagonist.  Generals 
E.  M.  McCook  and  Stoneman  were  sent  on  this  business,  on  different  routes, 
but  with  the  intention  of  co-operating.  Failing  in  this,  their  operations, 
though  important,  fell  short  of  Sherman's  expectations.  Stoneman  effected 
very  little,  and  his  force,  divided  and  weakened,  was  captured  or  dispersed, 
and  himself  made  prisoner.  Meanwhile  Sherman  made  dispositions  for  flanking 
Hood  out  of  Atlanta,  when  the  latter  attacked  the  Nationals  [July  28],  and  a 
sanguinary  battle  ensued.  Hood  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  and  soon 
perceiving  that  Sherman  was  gradually  getting  possession  of  the  railroads  by 

'  The  Union  loss,  mostly  of  Howard's  corps,  was  about  1,500  men.  Sherman  estimated  the 
Confederate  loss  at  5,000.  They  left  500  dead,  and  1,000  severely  wounded,  on  the  field,  besides 
many  prisoners. 

'  The  National  loss  in  the  struggles  of  that  day  was  3,7?2,  of  whom  about  1,000  were  prisoners. 
Sherman  estimated  Hood's  total  loss  at  not  less  than  8,000.  He  left  2,200  dead  on  the  field, 
within  the  Union  lines,  and  1,000  prisoners. 
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wliicli  the  Confederates  in  Atlanta  received  their  supplies,  he  sent  his  cavalry 
to  retaliate  in  kind,  by  striking  Sherman's  communications.  This  absence  of 
Hood's  cavalry  gave  Sherman  a  coveted  opportunity  to  harm  his  antagonist 
seriously.  He  dispatched  Kilpatrick  at  the  middle  of  August  with  5,000 
horsemen,  to  break  \ip  the  railways  leading,  one  toward  Montgomery,  ia 
Alabama,  and  the  other  to  Macon,  in  Georgia.  This  raid  was  successful,  and 
M'as  followed  by  a  movement  of  nearly  tlie  whole  army  from  Atlanta  to  the 
railways  in  its  rear,  when  Hood,  fatally  dividing  his  army,  sent  a  part  under 
Hardee,  to  fight  Howard  at  Jonesboro',  twenty  miles  south,  on  the  Macon 
road,  while  he,  with  the  remainder,  staid  at  Atlanta.  There  was  a  desperate 
battle  at  Jonesboro'  [August  31],  in  which  the  Nationals  were  victorious. 
Howard  lost  about  500  men,  and  Hardee  2,500.  The  Confederate  works 
covering  Jonesboro'  were  captured,  and  Hardee  retreated. 

On  hearing  of  the  disaster  at  Jonesboro',  Hood  t':,7  up  his  magazines  at 

-  ,=2=  -  Atlanta,  and  fled  to  a  point  of  junction 

with  Hardee.  Sherman  took  possession 
of  the  city  and  fortifications,  and  found 
that  Hood  had  not  only  left  the  place 
desolate  by  the  destruction  of  factories, 
founderies,  and  other  industrial  establish- 
ments, but  had  left  scarcely  any  food  for 
the  inhabitants.  It  was  impossible  for 
Sherman  to  subsist  both  them  and  his 
army,  so  he  humanely  ordered  them  to 
leave  for  the  North  or  the  South,  as  their 
inclinations  might  lead  them.' 

While  Sherman  was  resting  his  army 
at  Atlanta,  Hood  flanked  his  right, 
crossed  the  Chattahoochee,  and  made  a  raid  upon  his  communications.  With 
a  strong  force  he  threatened  Sherman's  supplies  at  Allatoona  Pass,  then  lightly 
guarded,  but  Geii^ral  Corse  hastening  up  from  Rome  assisted  in  saving  them. 
Not  doubting  it  to  be  Hood's  intention  to  push  up  into  Tennessee,  Sherman 
sent  Thomas  to  Nashville,  so  soon  as  he  heard  of  Hood's  flank  movements ; 
and  leaving  Slocum  (who  had  succeeded  Hooker)  in  command  at  Atlanta,  he 
pushed  the  bulk  of  his  army  in  the  direction  of  Allatoona  Pass,  and  from  the 
top  of  Great  Kenesaw,  told  Corse,  by  signal,  that  hel])  was  near,  and  to  hold 
out  until  it  should  reach  him.  The  Confederates  were  repulsed,  and  then 
Hood  moved  northward,  threatening  posts  along  the  line  of  the  railway,  under 
instructions,  to  entice  his  adversary  out  of  Georgia.  Sherman  closely  followed 
him,  well  uji  toward  Chattanooga,  when  the  route  of  the  chase  deflected 
westward.  In  Northern  Alabama,  Sherman  relinquished  it,  and  sending 
Schofield,  and  most  of  his  cavalry,  under  Wilson,  to  Thomas  at  Nashville,  he 
returned  to  Atlanta,  taking  with  him  the  garrisons  of  posts,  dismantling  the 

'  In  government  wagons,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  government,  over  2,000  persons  with  much 
furniture  and  clothing  were  carried  south  as  far  as  Rough  and  Ready,  and  those  who  desired  to 
go  north,  were  kindly  taken  to  Chattanooga. 
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railway,  and  burning  founderies,  &c.     lie  cut  loose  from  all  his  communi- 
cations on  the  north,  and  prepared  for  a  march  to  the  sea. 

Sherman's  great  march  to  the  sea  was  begun,  with  65,000  men  of  all  arms, 
on  the  11th  of  November,  1864,  on  which  day  he  cut  his  telegraphic  communi- 
cations with  the  North,  and  was  not  heard  from  for  some  time,  excepting 
through  Confederate  newspajjers.  His  army  moved  in  two  grand  divisions, 
the  right  led  by  General  O.  O.  Howard,  and  the  left  by  General  H.  W.  Slocum. 
General  Kilpatrick  led,  with  5,000  cavalry.  Much  of  Atlanta  was  destroyed 
before  they  left  it,  and  the  railways  and  public  property  were  made  desolate  in 
the  track  of  the  two  heavy  columns.  Wheeler's  cavalry  afforded  the  chief 
annoyance  to  the  army  on  its  march.  Feints  were  made  here  and  there,  to 
distract  the  Confederates,  and  were  successful.  The  destination  of  the 
Nationals  from  the  beginning,  had  been  Savannah  or  its  vicinity,  but  the 
foe  sometimes  thought  it  was  Augusta,  and  then  Milledgeville.  They  passed 
on,  and  on  the  13th  of  December,  [1864],  General  Hazen  captured  Fort 
McAllister,  on  the  Ogeechee  River,  not  far  from  Savannah.  That  city  was 
immediately  invested,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  20th,  Hardee,  in  command  there 
with  15,000  troops,  evacuated  it,  and 
fled  to  Charleston,  after  destroying  much 
public  property.  On  the  following  day 
the  National  troops  took  possession  of 
Sa\'annah,'  and  there  rested.  The  army 
had  marched  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
miles  in  the  space  of  six  weeks,  inflicting 
much  injury  on  the  Confederates,  but 
receiving  very  little  injury  in  return." 
As  Sherman  approached  the  coast,  Gen- 
eral Foster,  commanding  in  that  region, 
made  valuable  co-operative  movements ; 
and  when  Hardee  fled  to  Charleston,  he  occupied  strong  positions  on  the  rail- 
way between  the  two  cities,  at  Pocotaligo,  and  other  places. 

There  were  some  stirring  scenes  in  1864,  in  the  region  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  between  the  Pamlico  and  St.  John's  rivers,  which  had  passed  into  history 
when  Sherman  reached  the  estuaries  of  the  sea  at  the  close  of  that  year.  We 
left  Gillmore  easily  holding  Charleston  with  a  tight  grasp  at  the  close  of  1863." 
Information  had  then  reached  him,  and  the  government,  that  Florida  was 
ready  to  step  back  into  the  Union,  through  the  open  door  of  amnesty,  but 
needed  a  military  escort,  for  there  were  some  active  Confederate  troops,  under 
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'  Sherman,  in  a  dispatch  to  tlie  President,  said  :  "I  beg  to  present  you,  as  a  Christmas  gift,  the 
city  of  Savannah,  with  150  heavy  guns,  and  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  also  about  25,000  bales  of 
cotton. 

Sherman  lost  during  the  march,  567  men,  whereof  only  63  were  killed.  He  captured  1,328 
men,  and  167  guns.  He  found  and  used  ample  subsistence  on  the  route,  amounting,  in  the 
aggregate,  to  13,000  beeves,  160,000  bushels  of  corn,  and  over  5,000  tons  of  fodder;  also  5,000 
horses,  and  4,000  mules.     He  burned  about  20,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  captured  25,000  bales,  at 


Savannah. 


See  page  675. 
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General  Finnegan,  yet  within  her  borders.  General  Gillmore  accordingly  sent 
General  Truman  Seymour,  with  about  six  thousand  troops,  horse  and  foot,  to 
assist  in  the  restoration  of  Florida  to  the  Union.'  He  entered  the  St.  John's 
River  on  a  fleet  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  with  an  imposing  display,  and 
on  the  'Zth  of  February,  took  possession  of  the  ruined  city  of  Jacksonville, 
from  which  Finnegan  had  fled  on  Seymour's  approach. 

Finnegan  was  immediately  pursued.  Colonel  Henry,  with  cavalry,  leading 
in  the  chase.  He  drove  the  Confederates  from  place  to  place,  capturing  their 
guns,  their  stores,  and  men,  and  was  closely  followe.d  by  Seymour  with  the 
residue  of  the  army.  Finally,  Seymour  concentrated  his  forces  at  Sanderson, 
and,  with  about  five  thousand  men,  moved  toward  the  Suwannee  River.  At 
Olustee  Station,  where  the  railway  that  crosses  the  peninsula  passes  through  a 
cypress  swamp,  he  encountered  Finnegan  [February  20,  1864],  in  a  strong 
position,  and  in  a  severe  battle  that  ensued,  was  repulsed.  He  retreated  to 
Jacksonville  in  good  order,  burning,  on  the  way,  stores  valued  at  $1,000,000. 
In  that  unfortunate  expedition  Seymour  lost  about  two  thousand  men. 

At  about  that  time  Rear-Admiral  Bailey  destroyed  important  salt-works, 
on  the  Florida  coast,  which  were  valued  at  $3,000,000.  There  were  some 
raids  in  Florida  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  but  after  the  battle  at  Olustee, 
very  little  was  done  toward  the  restoration  of  Florida  to  its  place  in  the 
Union.''  In  Georgia,  Sherman's  invasion  was  absorbing  all  interest.  In  South 
Carolina,  very  little  of  importance,  bearing  upon  the  progress  of  the  war,  was 
accomplished.  There  were  some  unsuccessful  ofiensive  movements  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charleston.  Gillmore's  guns  kept  watch  and  ward  over  the  harbor 
and  city,  while  he  and  some  of  his  troops  went  up  the  James,  to  assist  in 
operations  against  Petersburg,  and  Richmond,  as  we  have  seen.' 

There  were  some  events  a  little  more  stirring,  in  North  Carolina,  early  in 
1864.  On  the  first  of  February,  a  Confederate  force  under  General  Pickett, 
menaced  New  Berne,  and  destroyed  a  fine  gun-boat  lying  there.  A  few  weeks 
later.  General  Hoke  marched  seven  thousand  men  against  Plymouth  [April  1 1, 

1864],  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Roanoke  River, 
where  General  Wessells 
was  in  command  of  a 
garrison  of  about  twen- 
ty-four hundred  men, 
with  some  fortifica- 
tions. A  formidable 
"ram,"  called  the  Al- 
bemarle, lying  in  the 
Roanoke,  assisted  in  the  attack,  and  on  the  20th,  Wessells  was  compelled  to 

'  The  President  commissioned,  John  Hay,  one  of  his  private  secretaries,  as  major,  and  sent  him 
[January  13].  to  Hilton  Head,  for  tlie  purpose  of  accompanying  the  expedition,  to  act  in  a  civil 
capacity,  if  circumstauces  should  require  him  to. 

'  On  the  20th  of  May  there  was  a  Union  Convention,  at  Jacksonville,  to  take  measures  for  the 
restoration  of  civil  authority  in  Florida.     No  practical  advantage  resulted  from  the  gathering. 

'  See  page  ti91. 
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surrender  the  place,  with  sixteen  liuudred  men,  twenty-five  guns,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  small-arms  and  stores.  After  the  fall  of  Plymouth,  General  Palmer 
abandoned  [April  28]  Washington,  at  the  head  of  Pamlico  Sound,  ajid 
Hoke  summoned  New  Berne  to  surrender,  expecting  the  co-operation  of  the 
Albemarle  in  a  siege.  She  was  enticed  from  her  safe  anchorage  under  the 
o-uns  at  Plymouth,  and  after  a  severe  fight  with  the  Sassacus,  was  compelled 
to  flee  for  safety  up  the  Roanoke.  The  siege  of  New  Berne  was  abandoned, 
and  Hoke  was  called  to  the  James  River.  Several  months  later,  the  gallant 
Lieutenant  Gushing,  of  the  navy,  destroyed  [October  27],  the  dreaded  Albe- 
marle with  a  torpedo,  in  the  Roanoke.  Four  days  afterward,  the  National 
troops  re-entered  Plymouth.  After  that  the  war  in  that  region  consisted 
chiefly  of  a  series  of  encounters  between  Union  raiders  and  detachments  of 
Confederates. 

When  Sherman  sent  Thomas  to  Nashville,  he  gave  him  the  widest  dis- 
cretionary powers.  These  were  used  with  great  judgment,  and  Thomas  pre- 
pared for  the  stirring  events  which  soon  followed,  with  wise  skill.  Hood,  as 
Sherman  had  anticipated,  pushed  across  the  Tennessee  River,  Forrest's  cavalry 
heralding  his  advance.  That  active  leader  went  raiding  up  the  railway  that 
leads  from  Decatur  to  Nashville,  when  he  was  met  at  Pulaski  by  Rousseau, 
and  compelled  to  turn  eastward  to  the  Chattanooga  road.  Rousseau  again 
confronted  him  at  Tullahoma.  At  the  same  time  General  Steednian  was 
marching  against  liim  in  considerable  force  from  another  direction.  Forrest 
eluded  them,  and  for  awhile,  in  September  and  October  [1864],  there  were 
stirring  scenes  between  the  Tennessee  and  Duck  rivers,  for  several  detach- 
ments of  National  troops  were  vainly  endeavoring  to  catch  the  bold  raiders. 
At  length,  late  in  October,  Hood  appeared  near  Decatur,  in  Northern  Alabama, 
then  held  by  General  Gordon  Granger.  He  menaced  that  post,  but  only  as  a 
mask  to  the  passage  of  his  army  over  the  Tennessee,  near  Florence.  Forrest 
was  again  on  the  war-path,  co-operating  with  Hood,  and  caused  the  destruc- 
tion, at  Johnsonville,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  of  National  stores  and  other 
property,  valued  at  11,500,000. 

Hood  had  been  re-enforced  by  a  part  of  Dick  Taylor's  army,  and  he  now 
pressed  vigorously  northward  with  more  than  50,000  men,  a  large  number  of 
them  natives  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  Thomas  had  about  30,000  imme- 
diately available  troops,  with  nearly  as  many  more  scattered  over  Tennessee 
and  Northern  Alabama.  He  sent  troops  forward  to  impede  rather  than  pre- 
vent Hood's  march  on  Nashville,  and  was  successful.  Schofield,  with  a  strong 
force  at  Pulaski,  fell  back,  as  Hood  advanced,  across  Duck  River,  with  his 
train ;  and  at  Columbia  he  kept  the  Confederates  on  the  south  side  of  that 
stream  until  his  wagons  were  well  on  toward  Franklin,  where  he  took  a  posi- 
tion on  the  30th  of  November,  and,  casting  up  intrenchments,  prepared  to 
fight,  if  necessary,  until  his  trains  should  be  safely  on  their  way  to  Nashville. 
Hood  came  up  in  the  afternoon,  and  attempted  to  crush  his  opponent  by  the 
mere  weight  of  numbers.  A  most  desperate  struggle  ensued.  At  the  first 
onset  the  Confederates  drove  the  whole  National  line,  capturing  the  works  and 
guns,  and  gaining,  apparently,  a   complete  victory.     A  counter  charge  was 
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made,  when  the  Confederates  were  driven  out  of  the  captured  works,  the  guns 
were  recovered,  ten  flags  and  tliree  hundred  men  were  captured  from  the 
assailants,  and  the  National  line  was  restored,  chiefly  through  the  skill  and 
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bravery  of  General  Opdyke,  directing  gallant  soldiers.  Hood  made  desperate 
but  unavailing  attempts  to  retake  the  works,  and  the  battle  raged  until 
toward  midnight.  Hood's  loss  was  terrible — at  least  one-sixth  of  his  efiective 
force.' 

Schofield  now  fell  back  to  Nashville,  carrying  with  him  all  of  his  guns, 
when  Hood  advanced  and  invested  that  post  with  about  40,000  men.  Thomas 
had  been  re-enforced  by  General  A.  J.  Smith's  troops,  which  had  just  come 
from  assisting  in  chasing  Price  out  of  Missouri.'  Thomas's  infantry  was  fully 
equal  in  numbers  to  those  of  his  adversary,  but  he  was  deficient  in  cavalry. 
Rousseau  was  in  Fort  Rosecrans,  at  Murfreesboro',  to  hold  the  railway  to 
Chattanooga,  and  Thomas  allowed  Hood  to  remain  in  front  of  him  as  long  as 
possible,  so  as  to  give  himself  time  to  increase  his  own  supply  of  horses  and 
obtain  means  for  transportation.  Finally,  on  the  15th  of  December,  Thomas 
moved  out  upon  Hood.  The  battle  was  opened  by  the  Fourth  Corps,  under 
General  T.  J.  Wood.  The  Confederates  were  driven  out  of  their  works,  and 
pressed  back  to  the  foot  of  the  Harpeth  hills  with  a  loss  of  1,200  prisoners  and 
16  guns.  Wood  again  advanced  the  next  day  [Dec.  16,  18G4],  and  with  other 
troops,  after  a  severe  battle,  drove  the  Confederates  through  the  Brentwood 
Pass.  They  left  behind  them  most  of  their  guns,  and  a  large  number  of  their 
companions  as  prisoners.'  They  were  hotly  pursued  for  several  days.  Hood 
turning  occasionally  to  fight.  Forrest  joined  him  at  Columbia,  and  formed  a 
covering  party ;  and  at  near  the  close  of  the  month  Hood  escaped  across  the 
Tennessee  River  with  his  shattered  columns.     So  ended,  in  complete  victory 


'  The  Confederate  loss  was  reported  by  General  Thomas  at  6,252,  of  whom  1,750  were  killed. 
The  National  loss  was  2,326,  whereof  189  were  killed.     Nearly  1,000  were  captured. 

'  See  page  687. 

'  In  the  two  days'  battles,  Thomas  captured  4,462  prisoners,  of  whom  287  were  officers,  one 
of  them  a  major-general ;   also  fifty-three  gnns  and  many  smaU-arms. 
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for  the  Nationals,  Thomas's  admirably  managed  campaign  in  Tennessee.' 
Hood's  army  had  now  ceased  to  be  formidable  in  numbers  or  spirit,  and  at 
Tupelo,  in  Mississippi,  that  commander  was  relieved,  at  his  own  request,  on 
the  23d  of  January,  1865,  and  was  succeeded  by  Beauregard. 

Let  us  now  turn  a  moment  from  the  consideration  of  the  struggle  on  the 
land,  to  some  events  of  the  war  on  the  ocean.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
pirate  ship  Alabama,^  commanded  by  Raphael  Semmes.  The  same  man  had 
previously  commanded  the  pirate  ship  Sumter,  which,  after  a  brief  but  destruct- 
ive career  on  the  ocean,  was  blockaded  by  the  ship-of-war  Tioscarora  at  Gibral- 
tar, and  there  sold  early  in  1 862.  A  superior  cruiser,  built  for  the  Confederates, 
in  England,  called  the  Florida,  afterward  roamed  the  sea  in  charge  of  J.  N. 
Maffit.  Also  the  Georgia,  built  in  Great  Britain,  and  sailing  under  British 
colors.  These  freebooters  captured  and  destroyed  scores  of  ships,  and  cargoes 
valued  at  many  millions  of  dollars ;  and-  they  drove  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
carrying  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Europe  into  British  bottoms. 
They  were  heartily  welcomed  into  all  British  ports ;  and  the  remonstrances  of 
the  American  Minister  in  London  against  the  building,  fitting  out,  and  encour- 
agement of  these  marauders,  as  we  have  seen,'  were  of  no  avail.  Three  others 
were  added  by  British  shipmasters  in  1864  {Tallahassee,  Olustee,  and  Ghickor 
mauga),  whose  ravages  quickly  swelled  the  sum  total  of  damage  inflicted 
upon  American  commerce  by  Anglo-Confederate  pirates.^ 

The  new  cruisers  were  equally  destructive,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to 
capture  them.  The  Georgia  was  seized  oif  the  port  of  Lisbon  in  August 
[1864],  by  the  Niagara,  Captain  Craven;  and  on  the  7th  of  October,  the 
Wachusetts,  Captain  Collins,  captured  the  Florida  in  a  Brazilian  port.'     The 


'  Thomas  had  sent  Stonemau  from  his  army,  and  Burbridge  from  Eastern  Kentucky,  in  No- 
vember, to  confront  Breckinridge  in  East  Tennessee.  They  drove  him  out  of  that  region,  and 
captured  Abingdon,  in  Virginia,  where  thej'  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  Confederate  stores.  In 
these  movements  there  had  been  severe  skirmishes.  These  were  continued.  The  Confederate 
cavalry  was  commanded  by  General  Vaughan,  and  these  were  repeatedly  attacked  by  General 
Gillem  in  that  mountain  region.  Stonemau,  who  had  been  followed  in  his  advance  on  Wytheville, 
by  Breckinridge,  turned  upon  him  at  Marion,  wl\en  the  latter  fled  over  the  mountains  into  North 
Carolina.     East  Tennessee  was  now  entirely  cleared  of  Confederate  troops. 

General  Thomas  reported  that  during  his  campaign,  from  September  7,  1864,  to  January  20, 
1865,  when  all  wag  quiet  in  the  region  of  his  command,  he  had  captured,  including  officers, 
11,58'!  prisoners,  besides  1,332,  who  had  been  exchanged.  He  had  also  administered  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  2,207  deserters  from  the  Confederate  armies,  and  captured  72  serviceable  guns 
and  3,079  small-arms.  His  total  loss  during  the  campaign  was  about  ten  thousand  men,  which 
he  estimated  to  be  less  than  half  that  of  the  enemy. 

'  See  page  641,  and  note  5,  same  page. 

'  See  note  4,  page  641. 

*  At  the  beginning  of  1864  the  pirates  then  on  the  ocean  had  captured  193  American  merchant 
ships,  whereof  all  but  17  were  burnt.  The  value  of  tlieir  cargoes,  in  the  aggregate,  was  esti- 
mated at  $13,445,000.  So  dangerous  became  the  navigation  of  tlie  ocean  for  American  vessels, 
that  about  1,000  of  them  were  sold  to  foreign  merchants,  chiefly  British. 

'  This  act  the  Secretary  of  State  disavowed  in  behalf  of  our  government,  on  the  ground  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  any  unauthorized  e.xercise  of  force  by  this  country  within  a  Brazilian  harbor. 
At  tlie  same  time,  whQe  making  this  reparation,  he  declared  that  Brazil  justly  owed  reparation 
to  the  United  States  for  harboring  tlie  pirate.  On  that  point  he  said  that  the  government  main- 
tained that  the  Florida,  "like  the  Alaba7na,  was  a  pirate,  belonging  to  no  nation  or  lawful  belligerent. 
and,  therefore,  the  harboring  and  supplying  of  these  piratical  ships  and  their  crews,  in  belligerent 
jiorts,  were  wrongs  and  injuries  for  which  Brazil  justly  owes  reparation  to  the  United  States,  as 
ample  as  the  reparation  she  now  receives  from  them." 
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Alabama  had  already  beeu  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  the  Kearsarge, 
Captain  Winslow,  oif  the  French  port  of  Cherbourg,  where  the  two  vessels 

had  a  combat  on  Sunday,  the  1 9th  of 
June.  After  a  mutual  cannonade  for 
an  hour,  the  Alabama  was  disabled 
and  ill  a  sinking  condition,  when  she 
stnick  her  flag,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
went  down.  The  Alabama  had  a 
British  tender  near,  named  the  Deer- 
hotoid,  Avhich  was  active  in  rescuing 
Semmcs  and  liis  officers,  so  that  they 
might  not  be  captured  and  become 
prisoners  of  war.'  The  "common 
people "  of  the  ship  wei'e  rescued  by 
the  Kearsarge  and  a  French  vessel. 

Soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  Ala- 
bama^ measures  were  taken  for  further 
diminishing  the  aid  continually  given  to  the  Confederates  by  British  \essels, 
by  closing,  against  the  blockade-runners,  tlie  ports  of  Mobile  and  Wilmington, 
the  only  ones  now  remain- 
ing open  to  them.  These 
having  double  entrances, 
mavle  it  difficult  for  block- 
ading squadrons  to  pre- 
sent the  swift,  light-draft 
blockade-runners,  from 
slipping  in  with  valuable 
cargoes  of  supplies,  and 
slipping  out  with  cargoes 
of  cotton.^  It  was  re- 
solved to  seal  up  Mobile 
first,  and  for  that  purpose 
Admiral  Farragut  appeared  [August  5,  1864]  off  the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay, 
with  a  fleet  of  eighteen  vessels,  four  of  them  iron-clad,  while  a  land  force,  sent 
from  New  Orleans,  under  General  Gordon  Granger,  was  planted  upon  Dauphin 


BLOCKADE-RUNNEE. 


'  The  Deerhound  waa  a  yacht  belonging  to  one  of  the  British  aristocracy,  named  Lancaster, 
who  was  in  her,  and  watched  with  eagerness  the  liglit  between  his  friend  Semmea  and  Winslow. 
It  appears  clear  that  he  was  there  by  previous  arrangement,  to  afford  the  pirate  any  needed  assist- 
ance in  his  power,  and  especially,  in  the  event  of  disaster,  to  keep  him  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  victor.  This  was  done.  He  carried  Semmes  and  his  officers  to  England.  At  Southamp- 
ton a  public  dinner  was  ofTered  to  Semmes ;  and  a  British  admiral  (Anson)  headed  a  li.st  of 
subscribers  to  a  fund  raised  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  an  elegant  aword  to  present  to  the 
corsair. 

"  These  vessels  were  generally  painted  a  light  gray,  so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  discern  them 
in  a  fog,  or  the  light  haze  that  often  lay  upon  the  waters  around  tlie  seaports.  Thev  were  built 
for  speed,  witli  raiding  smoke-staclcs.  ;ind  were  generally  more  nimble  .n  a  chase  than  their  pur- 
suers. A  very  large  number  of  these  vessels  were  captured,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  balance- 
sheet,  illustrative  of  the  pecuniary  results  of  the  business,  in  tlkj  uggregate,  would  show  a  loss  to 
the  violators  of  law. 
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Island  for  the  purpose  of  oo-operating.  Early  on  that  day  the  fleet  sailed  in 
between  Forts  Morgan  and  Gaines,  the  vessels  tethered  to  each  other  in  couples, 
and  the  Admiral  himself  lashed  to  the  rigging  at  the  main-top  of  his  flag-ship, 
the  Hartford^  that  he  might  overlook  his  whole  fleet,  and  not  be  thrown  down 
by  the  shocks  of  battle.'  All  went  safely,  in  spite  of  the  opened  guns  of  the 
fort,  excepting  the  iron-clad  Tecumseh,  which  was  destroyed  by  a  torpedo.^ 
They  drove  before  them  three  Confederate  gun-boats.  The  forts  were  passed, 
their  fire  had  become  almost  inefiectual,  and  the  battle  seemed  to  be  over, 
when  a  Confederate  "  ram,"  called  the  Teiuiessee,  commanded  by  Buchanan, 
of  Merrimac  fame,'  came  swiftly  down  the  bay,  accompanied  by  the  other  gun- 
boats, and  made  a  dash  at  the  fleet.  A  brief  but  furious  naval  engagement 
now  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  Tennessee,  and  a  complete 
victory  for  the  Nationals.^ 

Farragut  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  forts.  He  shelled  Fort  Gaines,  on 
Dauphin  Island;  and  on  the  following  day  [August  7,  1864]  it  was  surrendered, 
for  Granger  and  his  troops  were  threatening  its  rear.  Then  Farragut  turned 
upon  Fort  Morgan,  the  far  stronger  work,  situated  on  Mobile  Point,  on  the 
site  of  Fort  Bowyer.'  Granger's  troops  were  transferred  to  that  peninsula 
[August  17],  and  invested  the  fort,  and  on  the  23d,  its  commander,  seeing  no 
chance  for  relief  or  escape,  surrendered  it.'  With  the  two  forts  the  victors 
received  one  hundred  and  four  guns,  and  1,464  men.  By  this  victory  the  port 
of  Mobile  was  effectually  closed,  and  the  land  operations  against  the  city, 
which  occurred  some  months  later,  became  easier  and  more  speedily  effectual. 
The  victories  at  Mobile  and  Atlanta,'  following  close  upon  each  other,  with 
minor  successes  elsewhere,  and  the  noble  response  given  to  the  call  of  the 
President  a  few  weeks  before  [July  18]  for  three  hundred  thousand  men  to 
re-enforce  the  two  great  armies  in  the  field,  gave  assurance  that  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War  and  the  return  of  peace  was  nigh.  Because  of  these  triumphs, 
and  the  hopeful  aspect  of  affairs,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  [Sept.  3, 
1 864]  in  wliich  he  requested  the  people  to  make  a  special  recognition  of  divine 
goodness,  by  offering  thanksgivings  in  their  respective  places  of  worship  on 
the  following  Sabbath  [Sept.  11].  And  on  the  same  day  he  issued  orders  for 
salutes  of  one  hundred  guns  to  be  fired  at  several  places  in  the  Union.'* 

While  the  National  armies  were  struggling  desperately,  but  almost  every- 


'  By  means  of  a  tube  extending  from  his  lofty  position  to  the  deck,  Farragut  communicated 
his  orders.  He  exemplified  in  this  act  a  characteristic  remark  of  his  own,  that  "  exposure  is  one 
of  the  penalties  of  rank  in  the  navy." 

'  The  Tecumseh  was  commanded  by  Captain  Craven.  She  was  sunk  almost  instantly,  and 
Craven  and  nearly  all  of  his  officers  and  crew  went  down  in  her.  Only  17  men  out  of  130  were 
saved. 

'  See  page  614. 

'  The  Union  loss  in  this  contest  was  335,  of  whom  165  were  killed,  including  the  113  who 
went  down  in  the  Teeunueh.  The  Confederates  lost  nearly  300,  chiefly  in  prisoners.  Admiral 
Bucliauan  was  severely  wounded.     With  him  were  captured  190  men. 

=■  See  page  438. 

'  These  forts  were  about  thirty  miles  from  Mobile.  Into  Fort  Morgan  about  three  thousand 
shells  were  cast  before  it  surrendered. 

'  See  page  702. 

'  At  Washington.  New  York.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Baltimore.  Newport  (Ken- 
tucky), St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Mobile  Bay,  Pensacola,  Hilton  Head,  and  New  Berne. 
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where  successfully,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1864,  the  people  in  the 
Free-labor  States  were  violently  agitated  by  a  political  campaign,  the  chief 
objective  of  which,  to  use  a  military  phrase,  was  the  election  of  a  President  of 
the  Republic,  as  Mr.  Lincoln's  term  of  office  would  expire  early  in  the  ensuing 
spring.  At  a  "  Union "  National  Convention,  held  at  Baltimore  on  the  7th 
of  June,  a  series  of  ten  resolutions  were  adopted,  by  which  the  party  there 
represented  were  pledged  to  sustain  the  government  in  its  war  against  rebel- 
lion, and  to  uphold  its  position  in  regard  to  slavery.  Tlie  acts  of  the  President 
touching  tlie  prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  life  of  the  Republic,  were  heartily 
approved,  and  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  do  away  with 
slavery  forever,  was  recommended.'  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  delegates,  and  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Ten- 
nessee, then  Military  Governor  of  that  State,  was  nominated  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency.' 

On  the  29th  of  August,  the  Opposition,  or  "Democratic"  party  held  a 
National  Convention  at  Chicago,  over  which  Governor  Seymour,  of  New  York, 
presided,  and  who,  in  his  address  on  taking  the  chair,  took  strong  ground 
against  the  war.  Besides  the  delegates  gathered  thei'e,  a  vast  concourse  of 
members  of  the  "  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,"  and  other  secret  associations 
in  sympathy  with  the  Confederates,  together  with  Confederate  officers  from 
Canada,  crowded  Chicago,  and  the  most  infl.ammatory  speeches  were  made  at 
outside  meetings.^  It  is  asserted  that  the  gathering  of  these  disloyal  men,  and 
these  inflammatory  hai'angues,  were  parts  of  a  scheme  for  making  that  the  occa- 
sion for  inaugurating  a  counter-revolution  in  the  West,  the  first  act  to  be  the 
liberating  and  arming  of  8,000  Confederate  prisoners  then  in  Camp  DouE;Ias, 
near  Chicago,  and  at  Indianapolis.  These  schemes  were  frustrated  by  the  vigi- 
lance and  energy  of  Colonel  B.  J.  Sweet,  then  in  command  over  Camp  Douglas.^ 

'  In  those  resolutions  the  noble  services  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  were  recognized ;  the 
employment  of  freedmen  in  the  public  service  was  recommended;  tlie  duty  of  the  government  to 
give  equal  protection  to  all  its  servants  was  asserted ;  and  the  rigid  inviolability  of  the  National 
faith  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  was  enjoined  as  a  solemn  duty. 

'  Already  there  had  been  a  convention  at  Cleveland  [May  31,  186-1],  composed,  as  the  call  for 
it  directed,  of  "the  radical  men  of  the  nation."  About  350  delegates  were  present,  and  after 
adopting  a  series  of  thirteen  resolutions,  they  nominated  General  John  C.  Fremont  for  President, 
and  John  Cochrane  of  New  York,  for  Vice-President.  When,  at  a  later  period,  it  was  seen  that 
these  nominations  might  make  divisions  in  the  Union  ranks,  both  candidates  withdrew. 

'  Mr.  Greeley,  in  his  American  Conflict,  ii.  067,  gives  specimens  of  speeches  by  two  clergymen 
belonging  to  the  Peace  Faction,  at  outside  meetings  in  Chicago.  One  of  them,  named  Chauncey 
C.  Burr,  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  "  had  stolen  a  good  many  thousand  negroes;  but  for  every  negro 
he  had  thus  stolen  he  had  stolen  ten  thousand  spoons.  It  had  been  said  that  if  the  South  would 
lay  down  their  arms,  they  would  be  received  back  into  the  Union.  The  South  could  not  honor- 
ably lay  down  their  arms,  for  she  was  fighting  for  her  honor.  Two  millions  of  men  had  been 
sent  down  to  tlie  slaughter-pens  of  the  South,  and  the  army  of  Lincoln  could  not  again  be  filled, 
either  liy  enlistments  nor  conscription."  The  other  clergyman  alluded  to,  named  Henry  Clay 
Dean,  exclaimed:  "Such  a  failure  has  never  been  known.  Such  destruction  of  human  lil'e  had 
never  been  seen  since  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib  by  the  breath  of  the  Almighty.  And  still  thr 
monster  usurper  wants  more  men  for  his  slaughter-pens.  .  .  .  Ever  since  the  usurper,  traitor, 
and  tyrant  had  occupied  the  Presidential  chair,  the  Republican  party  had  shouted  'War  to  theknile. 
and  the  knife  to  the  hilt  I'  Blood  has  flowed  in  torrents;  and  yet  the  thirst  of  the  old  monster 
was  not  quenched." 

'  Mr.  Greeley  says  (American  Conflict,  ii.  668,  note  19):  "  Weeks  later,  with  larger  means  and  a 
better  organization,  the  Conspirators  had  prepared  for  an  outbreak  on  the  day  of  the  Presidential 
election ;  but  Sweet,  fully  appnsed  of  their  designs,  pounced  upon  them  on  the  night  of  Novem- 
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C.    L.    VALLANDIGHAM. 


lu  the  Convention  there  prevailed  a  decidedly  anti-war  feeling.  C.  L.  Val' 
landigham'  had  come  boldly  from  his  exile  in  Canada,'  and  was  the  master- 
spirit of  that  body.  He  was  the  most 
active  man  on  the  committee  appointed 
to  prepare  a  platform  or  declaration  of 
principles  for  the  coming  canvass, 
whereof  James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky, 
was  chairman.  Tliis  was  in  the  form 
of  six  resolutions,  the  second  of  which 
declared  tlie  war  to  be  a  failure,  and 
tliat  "  humanity,  liberty,  and  the  pub- 
lic welfare,"  demanded  its  immediate 
cessation.  The  last  resolution  tendered 
the  "  sympathy  of  the  Democratic  jjar- 
ty "  for  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  and 
assured  them  that  if  that  party  should 
obtain  power,  they  should  "  receive  all 
the  care  and  protection,  regard  and 
kindness,"  which  they  deserved. 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  nominate  General  Geoi'ge  B.  McClellan 
for  President,  and  George  II.  Pendleton  for  Vice-President.  The  latter,  next 
to  Vallandigham,  had  been  the  most  bitter  opponent  of  the  war,  in  Congress. 
The  former  had  once  been  general-in-chief  of  the  armies  for  crushing  the  rebel- 
lion. He  accepted  the  nomination,  and,  with  such  candidates  and  such  plat- 
forms, the  two  2>arties  went  into  the  canvass.  The  voice  of  the  Convention, 
declaring  the  war  a  failure,  had  scarcely  died  away,  wlien  a  shout  went  over 
the  land,  announcing  the  victories  of  Sherman  and  Farragut,  and  great  guns 
thundered  a  joyful  accompaniment  to  anthems  of  thanksgiving  chanted  by 
the  loyal  people.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  re-elected  by  an  unprecedented  majority, 
McClellan  securing  the  electoral  vote  of  only  the  two  Slave-labor  States  of 
Delaware  and  Kentucky,  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  offer  of  sympathy 
and  protection  to  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  by  the  Chicago  Convention,  was 
answered  by  the  votes  of  those  soldiers  in  overwhelming  numbers  against  the 
nominee  of  that  Convention.  They  did  not  regard  the  war  they  had  so  nobly 
waged  as  "  a  failure,"  and  they  required  no  "  sympathy  and  protection  "  from 
any  pohtical  party.^ 


ber  6,  makiiio-  prisoners  of  Colonel  G.  St.  Leger  Grenfell,  who  had  been  Jolin  Morgan's  adjutant; 
Colonel  Vincent  Miivmaduke  [brother  of  the  Confederate  general  of  that  name];  Captain 
Cantrill,  of  Morgan's  old  command,  and  several  Illinois  Secessionists,  tlni.s  completely  crush- 
ing out  the  conspiracy,  just  as  it  was  on  the  point  of  maugurating  civil  war  in  the  North." 

'  See  page  656.  "  See  note  1,  page  657. 

'  On  account  of  the  secret  operations  of  the  Peace  Faction,  in  giving  "  aid  and  comfort "  to 
the  enemies  of  the  Republic,  those  who  belonged  to  it  were  called,  by  the  Unionists,  Copperheads, 
m  allusion  to  the  liabit  of  the  venomous  American  snake  of  that  name,  which,  unlike  its  equally 
venomous  but  more  magnanimous  fellow-reptile,  that  gives  warning  of  danger  to  its  intended  vic- 
tim, always  bites  from  a  hidden  place  and  without  any  notice.  The  epithets  ,of  "  Copperhead  " 
and  "  Black  Eepublicaa "  (the  latter  in  allusion  to  the  desire  of  the  Republican  party  to  give 
freedom  lo  the  negro  slaves),  were  rife  among  politicians  during  a  greater  portion  of  the  Civil 
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Let  us  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  military  events. 

General  Sherman  gave  his  army  more  than  a  month's  rest  at  Savannah, 
when  he  began  his  memorable  march  northward  through  the  Carolinas.  Gen- 
eral Blair  was  sent,  with  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  by  water  to  Port  Royal,  and 
then  to  Pocotaligo,  to  menace  Charleston,  while  the  bulk  of  the  army  crossed 
the  Savannah  River,  into  South  Carolina,  at  different  points  at  about  the  first 
of  February  [1865],  the  extreme  left  under  General  Slocum,  with  Kilpatrick's 
cavalry,  passing  it  at  Sister'  Ferry.  These  forward  movements  at  widely 
separated  points,  distracted  the  Confederates,  and  prevented  their  concentrating 
a  large  force  anywhere.  Incessant  rains  had  flooded  the  whole  low  country 
by  the  overflow  of  rivers,  and  Wheeler's  cavalry,  hovering  around  the  National 
advance,  had  felled  trees  everywhere  in  their  path. 

Steadily  and  irresistibly  the  entire  army  moved  nearly  due  north  in  the 
direction  of  Columbia,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  which  was  suri-endered 
to  Sherman  on  the  17th  of  February.  There  had  been,  thus  far,  no  formid- 
•able  resisting  force  in  front  of  the  National  army  ;  and  that  which  opposed  it 
in  the  vicinity  of  Columbia,  being  under  the  command  of  the  incompetent 
Beauregard,'  was  easily  swept  away.  The  flag  of  the  Republic  was  raised 
over  the  old  State  House,  and  also  the  unfinished  new  one.  Wade  Hampton, 
in  command  of  the  Confederate  rear-guard,  liad  ordered  all  the  cotton  in  the 
city  to  be  piled  in  the  public  streets,  and  fired,  notwithstanding  the  wind  was 
blowing  a  gale.  The  consequence  was  that  the  city  was  set  on  fire,  and  a 
large  portion  of  tliat  beautiful  town  was  laid  in  ashes. 

The  fall  of  Columbia  was  the  signal  for  the  Confederates  to  evacuate 
Charleston,  which  Sherman's  army  had  now  flanked.  Hardee  fled,  and  on  the 
18th  [February,  1865],  colored  Union  troops  marched  in  and  took  possession 
of  the  city,  which  they  found  in  flames,  the  torcli  having  been  applied  by  the 
Confederates  when  they  left.  Then  the  National  flag  was  raised  over  Fort 
Sumter,  where  it  was  first  dishonored  by  the  Secessionists,'  and  on  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  evacuation  of  that  fortress.  General  Anderson,'  with  his 
own  hand,  raised  over  the  fort  the  identicij^  flag  which  lie  had  been  compelled 
to  pull  down,  but  not  to  surrender. 

Sherman  moved  onward  into  North  Carolina,  making  a  track  of  almost 
absolute  desolation,  forty  miles  in  width,  across  South  Carolina.  The  chief 
obstacles  to  his  march,  for  some  time,  were  the  cavalry  of  Wheeler  and  Hamp- 
ton, with  whom  Kilpatrick  had  some  sharp  skirmishes.  The  whole  army 
reached  Fayetteville,  in  North  Carolina,  on  the  12th  of  March,  and  there 
Sherman  communicated  with  the  troops  under  General  Sehofield,  on  the  coast. 
And  now  Johnston  was  on  his  front  with  a  concentrated  force  drawn  from 
the  west  and  the  coast  region,  together  with  Hardee's  from  Charleston,  an<l 
cavalry,  making  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  40,000  men,  mostly  veterans. 

'  Beauregard  was  placed  iu  command  of  Hood's  shattered  army.  [See  page  TOT],  and  lie 
was  afterward  succeeded  by  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  its  old  commander.  At  the  time  we 
are  considermtr,  the  bulk  nf  that  army  was  pressing  forward,  under  General  Cheatham,  to  gain 
Sherman's  front. 

'  See  page  553.  '  Se«  pag?  550. 
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In  view  of  this  formidable  obstruction  to  liis  northward  progress,  and  the 
necessity  for  giving  rest  to  his  army,  Sherman  halted  at  Fayetteville  three 
days. 

While  Sherman  was  moving  through  the  interior  of  South  Carolina,  there 
had  been  efficient  and  important  co-operative  movements  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina.  When  it  was  determined  to  close  up  the  harbor  of  Mobile '  it  was 
also  determined  to  seal  up  that  of  Wilmington,  the  more  difficult  one  to 
blockade  effectually.  An  expedition  was  fitted  out  against  the  fortifications 
that  guarded  the  entrance  to  it,  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  composed  of  a  powerful 


INTERIOR   OP   FORT   FISHER. 


fleet  under  Admiral  1)  D.  Porter,  and  land  troops  under  the  immediate 
command  of  General  Godfrey  Weitzel.  This  expedition,  accompanied  by 
General  Butler,  the  commander  of  the  Department,  appeared  off  Fort  Fisher 
late  in  December  [1864],  and  made  a  combined  movement  against  that  work, 
the  main  fortification,  on  Christmas  day.  Tlie  fleet  opened  a  terrible  bombard- 
ment of  the  fort ;  and  at  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  a  little  over  2,000 
troops  were  landed  upon  the  narrow  tongue  of  land  on  which  the  fortress 
stood ;  but  its  many  guns,  with  one  exception,  having  been  untouched  by  the 
shells  from  the  fleet,  and  being  ready  to  sweep  the  peninsula  with  murderous 
effect,  it  was  thought  prudent  not  to  make  an  attack ;  so  the  troops  withdrew. 
The  fleet  remained,  and  General  Grant  promptly  sent  another  land  force,  under 
General  A.  H.  Terry,  to  co-operate  with  it  in  an  attack  on  the  fort. 

Profiting  by  the  experience  of  Christmas-day,  Porter  took  a  position  for 
more  eftectual  work  on  the  fort,  and  under  cover  of  a  fire  from  the  fleet,  Terry 
landed,  with  8,000  men  on  the  13th  of  January.  A  bombardment  of  more 
than  thirty  hours  silenced  a  greater  portion  of  the  guns  which  commanded  the 
peninsula,  when  the  army,  skillfully  handled,  and  bravely  acting  in  conjunction 
with  2,000  sailors  and  marines,  assaulted  and  carried  the  works  on  the  15th. 
There  Terry,  who  was  too  weak  to  advance,  was  joined  on  the  9th  of  February 
by  General  Schofield,  who  had  been  called  from  Tennessee,  by  Grant,  and  sent 
down  the  coast  in  steamers,  from  the  Potomac.  This  re-enforcement  raised 
the  number  of  the  land  troops  to  about  20,000  men.  Schofield,  the  senior 
officer,  took  command.  Throwing  a  portion  of  the  troops  across  the  Cape 
Fear  River,  the  Nationals  advanced  on  Wilmington,  the  Confederates  abandon- 


See  page  709. 
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iiig  Fort  Anderson,  and  Ijuriiing  the  j>irate  steamers  Tallahassee  and  Chlckn- 
mauga^  lying  in  the  river.  They  also  fled  from  Wilmington,  after  burning 
cotton,  and  naval  militarj'  stores  there ;  and  on  the  22d  of  February  [1 805],  the 
victorious  Nationals  entered  tliat  city.  Soon  after  this  an  army  tug  and  a  gun- 
boat went  up  the  Cape  Fear,  from  Wilmington,  and  opened  communication 
between  Sherman  and  Schofield.' 

At  the  end  of  three  days  of  rest,  Sherman's  army  advanced  from  Fayette- 
ville,  where  they  had  destroyed  the  government  armory,  and  tlie  costly 
machinery  which  had  been  talcen  tliere  from  Harper's  Ferry.'  Tlie  army 
moved,  as  before,  in  a  deceptive  and  distracting  way,  a  portion  of  the  left 
wing  covered  liy  Kilpatriek,  niarcliing  in  the  direction  of  Raleigh,  wliile  the 
remainder  of  the  left,  with  the  riglit  wing,  moved  eastward  toward  Goldsboro', 
the  real  destination  of  the  army.  Rains  had  made  the  roads  almost  impassable, 
yet  the  troops  moved  steadily  forward,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  [March, 
1865],  not  far  from  Averysboro',  Confederates  nnder  Ilardee,  about  20,000 
strong,  were  encountered  by  Slocura.  A  severe  battle  ensued,  which  lasted  until 
niglit,  when  the  Nationals  were  victorious.  Eacli  party  lost  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  The  Confederates  retreated  toward  Smithfield,  under  cover  of 
darkness,  when  Slocum  moved  on  toward  Goldsboro'.  He  was  soon  attacked 
[March  1 8],  near  Bentonville,  by  nearly  the  whole  of  Johnston's  army.  That 
able  leader  fully  expected  to  crush  Slocum,  before  he  could  receive  support ; 
but  he  was  mistaken.  Six  desperate  assaults  made  by  Johnston  were  repulsed, 
and  when  night  fell,  Slocum  held  his  ground  firmly.  That  night  he  was 
re-enforced,  and  the  next  day  Johnston's  forty  thousand  men  were  confronted 
by  sixty  thousand  Nationals,  who,  in  endeavoring  to  gain  the  flank  and  rear 
of  their  antagonist,  frightened  him  away.  Johnston  retreated  [Marcli  21] 
rapidly  on  Raleigh.''  Sherman  then  moved  on  to  Goldsboro',  where  he  met 
Generals  Schofield  and  Terry,  wlio  had  fought  their  way  from  Wilmington, 
driving  the  Confederates  before  them,  and  entered  that  town  on  the  '?Oth  of 
!March.  Sherman  now  went  in  a  swift  steamer  from  New  Berne  to  City  Point, 
where  he  held  a  consultation  [March  27]  with  the  President,  and  Generals 
Grant  and  Meade,  and  returned  to  Goldsboro'  three  days  afterward. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Gulf  region  again.  There  we  have 
seen  Farragut  and  Granger,  preparing  the  way  for  the  capture  of  Mobile. 
After  that,  arrangements  were  made  for  securing  the  repossession  of  all  Ala- 
bama. For  this  purpose  General  Canby,  in  command  of  the  Gulf  Department, 
moved  [March,  1865]  over  twenty-five  thousand  troops  against  Mobile:  while 
General  Wilson,  of  Thomas's  army,  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  whereof  thirteen 
thousand  were  mounted,  swept  down  into  Alabama,  at  about  the  same  time, 
from  the  Tennessee  River,  with  sixty  days'  supplies  carried  by  a  train  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  wagons.  Wilson  left  Eastport,  on  the  Tennessee,  late  in 
February,  and  pushed  rapidly  into  Northern  Alabama,  across  the  head-waters 
of  the  Tombigbee  River,  and  by  quick  movements  menaced  simultaneously 

I  See  page  708.  '  See  page  713.  °  See  page  657. 

*  Tn  the  Engagement  near  Bentonville,  the  Nationals  lost  1,643  men,  of  whom  191  were  killed. 
Tliev  buried  2G7  of  their  foes,  left  on  tlie  field,  and  took  1.625  prisoners. 
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Columbus,  in  Mississippi,  and  Tuscaloosa,  and  Selma,  in  Alabama.  He  first 
encountered  Confederates  in  force,  under  Roddy,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cahawba. 
Forrest  was  in  chief  command  in  that  region,  and  strained  every  nerve  to 
cover  Selma,  on  the  Alabama  River,  where  the  Confederates  had  an  arsenal 
and  armory,  and  very  extensive  founderies.  His  efforts  were  vain.  He  was 
there  with  a  motley  force  of  about  seven  thousand  horsemen,  when  Wilson 
arrived  [April  2,  1865],  with  nine  thousand  cavalry.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued, 
but  Wilson  soon  took  the  city,  and  the  public  works  of  the  Confederates  there 
were  utterly  destroyed.' 

Wilson  moved  toward  Montgomery  on  the  lOtli,  and  reached  that  city,  the 
capital  of  Alabama,  on  the  12th,  when  he  found  that  the  Confederates  had 
just  burned  125,000  bales  of  cotton.  The  city  was  instantly  surrendered,  and 
was  spared.  Then  tlie  raiders  moved  eastward  [April  14],  destroying  rail- 
ways and  other  public  property,  all  the  way  to  the  Chattahoochee ;  and  near 
Columbus,  Georgia,  they  had  a  severe  fight,  captured  the  place  and  twelve 
hundred  prisoners,  and  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  property.'  On  tlie  same 
day  a  pait  of  Wilson's  force  captured  Fort  Tj'ler,  a  strong  work  commanding 
the  railway  crossing  of  the  Chattahoochee  at  West  Point.  On  the  following 
morning,  nearly  the  whole  of  liis  command  were  across  that  stream,  on  their 
way  toward  Macon,  in  Georgia,  where  they  arrived  on  the  21st  [March,  1805]. 
The  remainder,  under  Cuxton,  reached  there  on  the  30th,  after  a  destructive 
raid  over  a  route  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in  the  space  of  thirty  days. 
This  march  through  Alabama  and  Georgia,  so  slightly  resisted  everywhere, 
made  Wilson  readily  believe  the  assurance  of  General  Howell  Cobb,  in  com- 
mand at  Macon,  that  the  war  was  virtually  ended.^ 

While  Wilson  was  on  his  triumphant  ride,  Canby  was  busy  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Mobile.  The  Seventeenth  Corps  reached  Dauphin  Island  on  the  1 2th 
of  March,  when  Canby  moved  his  entire  disposable  force  against  the  Confed- 
erate defenses  of  that  city.  The  Thirteenth  Corps,  General  Granger,  moved 
up  from  Mobile  Point,  to  strike  the  post  from  the  east,  and  General  Steele, 
moved  from  Pensacola,  with  a  division  of  colored  troops,  on  Blakely.     At  the 

'  Wilson's  loss  in  the  encounter,  was  about  500  men.  He  captured  32  guns,  and  2,700 
prisoners,  with  vast  stores  of  every  kind.  The  Confederates  had  just  burned  25,000  bales  of 
cotton,  and  Wilson  burned  10,000  more.  The  arsenal,  foundries,  and  workshops  of  every  kind 
were  destroyed,  and  the  town  was  sacked.  When  the  writer  was  there  a  year  later  the  place 
presented  a  scene  of  great  desolation. 

''  The  Confederate  "ram"  Jackson  was  destroyed;  15  locomotives,  250  cars,  115,000  bales  of 
cotton,  were  burnt,  and  a  vast  amount  of  stores  were  consigned  to  destruction.  With  the 
prisoners  were  captured  52  field  guns.     Wilson's  loss  was  only  24  killed  and  wounded. 

"  There  had  been  some  important  raids  in  Mississippi  tliree  or  four  months  earlier  than  this, 
designed,  chietly,  to  attract  attention  from  General  Slierman's  march  tlirougli  Georgia.  One  of 
these,  luider  General  Dana,  went  out  from  Vicksburg,  to  Jackson,  fought  a  Confederate  force  on 
the  Big  Black  River,  and  destroyed  the  railway  [November  25,  1864],  and  a  great  deal  of  other 
property.  Another,  >mder  General  Davidson,  went  out  from  Baton  Rouge,  doing  similar  work, 
and  alarming  the  garrison  at  Mobile.  Another,  led  by  General  Grierson,  went  out  from  Memphis, 
[Dec.  21],  and  sweeping  southeasterly  tlirough  Northern  Alabama  to  Tupelo,  broke  up  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  railway  some  distance  so\ithward  from  Okolona,  aud  destroyed  a  large  quantity 
of  stores.  At  the  little  railway  station  of  Kgypt  he  had  a  sharp  tight,  in  which  he  routed  his 
foes,  and  then  went  raidmg  through  Mississippi.  The  expedition  finally  made  its  way  to  Vicks- 
burg with  500  prisoners,  800  beeves,  and  1,000  negroes.  A  great  amount  of  property  had  been 
destroyed. 
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same  time  a  brigade  was  transported  to  Cedar  Point,  on  tlie  west  side  of  the 
bay,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  shells  from  the  National  iron-clad  vessels.  After  a 
preliminary  struggle,  a  siege  was  begun  [March  25]  in  front  of  Blakely  and 
Spanish  Fort,  the  chief  defenses  of  Mobile,  in  which  the  land  troops  and  the 
fleet  co-operated.  These  posts  fell  on  the  9th  of  April.  General  Maury,  in 
command  at  Mobile,  now  saw  that  the  works  immediately  around  the  city 
were  no  longer  tenable,  and  on  the  10th  and  11th,  he  fled  up  the  Alabama, 
with  nine  thousand  troops,  leaving  five  thousand  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  victors,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns.  The  victory  had  cost  the 
Nationals  about  twenty-five  himdred  men.' 

General  Grant's  chief  business  throughout  the  winter  of  1864-65,  was  to 
hold  the  Confederate  army  and  "Government"  in  Virginia,  and  prevent  the 
former  joining  forces  with  Johnston  in  North  Carolina,  to  crush  Sherman. 
So,  while  Slierman  was  making  his  way  from  the  Savannah,  around  to  the  Cape 
Fear  and  the  Neuse  rivers.  Grant  was  holding  Lee  and  his  fifty  thousand 
men,  with  a  tight  grasp,  upon  the  James  River.  The  Confederates  well  knew 
the  reason  of  Grant's  comparatively  defensive  attitude  during  the  winter 
months,  but  were  powerless  either  to  strike  him  a  damaging  blow,  or  to  compel 
him  to  be  an  aggressor.  Only  twice,  during  the  winter,  did  he  show  a 
disposition  to  attack.  Early  in  December  Warren  was  sent  out  [Dec.  7, 1804] 
by  Meade  to  destroy  the  Weldon  road  near  the  North  Carolina  line,  which  the 
Confederates  were  using  to  advantage;  and  ag.ain  in  February  two  corps,  with 
cavalry,  were  sent  [Feb.  5,  1865]  across  that  road,  to  Dinwiddle  Court-IIouse, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  feeling  the  strength  of  the  Confederates  in  that 
direction,  which  resulted  in  a  severe  action,  with  a  loss  of  about  2,000  men  on 
the  part  of  the  Unionists,  and  1,000  by  the  Confederates.  The  National  gain 
was  the  extension  of  their  line,  permanently,  to  Hatcher's  Run.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Confederates,  perceiving  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  part  of  the  naval 
force  on  the  James  River,  for  service  against  Fort  Fisher,'  sent  a  squadron' 
down  that  stream,  under  cover  of  darkness  [January  23,  1865],  to  do  what  mis- 
chief they  might.    They  gained  nothing,  and  lost  one  of  their  wooden  gun-boats. 

The  Confederate  horsemen,  under  Mosby,  Rosser,  McNeil,  and  others,  were 
somewhat  active  in  West  Virginia,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railway,  during  the  winter.  Sheridan  was  then  at  Winchester,  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  He  easily  brushed  away  these  annoyances  on  his  flank, 
and  at  the  close  of  February,  he  left  head-quarters  with  10,000  mounted  men 
for  a  grand  raid,  ordered  l)y  Grant,  on  Leo's  communications  generally,  and 
against  Lynchburg,  his  great  store-house  of  supplies,  especially.  Sheridan 
swept  through  Staunton  [March  2],  scattei-cd  Early's  forces  at  Waynesboro',^ 
and  proceeded  to  Charlottsville,  destroying  tlie  railroad  on  the  way.     There 

'  Before  he  evacuated  the  city,  Maury  sunk  two  powerful  rams  which  had  been  biiilt  there. 
In  addition  to  tlie  loss  of  men,  the  Nationals  had  four  gun-boats,  and  one  transport  sunk  by 
torpedoes.  '  See  page  7 1 3. 

'  The  squadron  consisted  of  three  iron-clad,  and  five  wooden  gun-boats,  and  three  torpedo 
boats. 

*  Early  had  2.500  men.  Sheridan  captured  1,600  of  them,  with  11  guns,  17  battle-flags,  and 
200  loaded  wagons. 
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he  demolished  manufactories,  bridges,  and  other  property,  when,  satisfied  tliat 
Lynchburg  was  too  strong  for  him,  he  divided  his  forces,  one  column  for  the 
destruction  of  the  railway  in  the  direction  of  Lynchburg,  and  the  other  for  the 
demolition  of  the  James  River  Canal.  Then  he  passed  around  Lee's  left  to 
White  House,  and  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  the  27th  of  March. 

Sheridan's  raid  was  most  destructive,  and  it  thoroughly  alarmed  Lee,  who 
clearly  perceived  that  he  must  break  through  the  armies  encircling  him,  and 
form  a  junction  with  Johnston,  or  his  own  army,  and  with  it  the  Confederacy, 
must  perisli.  For  that  jnirpose  lie  concentrated  his  forces  near  Grant's  center,  in 
front  of  Petersburg,  and 
made  a  desperate  attack 
on  Foil  Steadman,  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  in  two 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
They  carried  that  work^ 
but  were  no  further  suc- 
cessful, and  the  assault 
was  not  only  repulsed, 
with  heavy  loss  to  the 
Confederates,'  but  it  re- 
sulted in  the  gain  to  the 
Nationals  of  a  portion  of 
their  antagonists'  line. 
Lee's  chance  for  escape 
into  North  Carolina  was 

made  more  remote,  by  this  movement.  Grant  had  now  prepared  for  a  gen- 
eral advance  by  his  left,  and  for  that  purpose,  large  bodies  of  troops  were 
called  from  the  Army  of  the  James  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  The  grand 
movement  was  begun  on  the  29th  [March,  1865],  when  Sheridan,  with  10,000 
cavalry,  was  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Union  army,  joined  on  his  i-ight 
by  the  Second  and  Fifth  Corps,  under  Humphreys  and  Warren,  while  General 
Parke  held  the  extended  lines.  Lee  perceived  the  imminent  peril  of  his  army, 
and  hastened  to  attempt  to  avert  it.  Leaving  Longstreet  with  8,000  troops  to 
hold  Richmond  against  the  depleted  Army  of  the  James,  he  massed  his  forces 
on  his  endangered  right.  A  desperate  struggle  ensued,  chiefly  by  Warren,  on 
the  Union  side,  in  which,  at  one  time,  Lee  was  almost  victorious.  Meanwhile 
Sheridan  was  vigorously  co-operating,  but  was  driven  at  Five  Forks,  to  Din- 
widdle Court-House  [April  1,  1865],  where  he  held  his  position  until  his  foe 
withdrew  under  cover  of  night.  The  heavy  fighting  in  that  vicinity  resulted 
in  final  success  for  the  Nationals. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  of  April,  Grant  ordered  the  guns  all  along  the 
front  of  Petersburg  to  open  upon  the  Confederate  works  and  the  city.  It  was 
done,  and  an  awful  night  it  was  for  the  Confederate  troops  in  the  trenches,  and 
the  few  inhabitants  in  the  town.     At  dawn  [April  2,  1865],  the  works  were 
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assailed  by  infantry,  and  some  of  them  were  carried.  Equal  success  was 
attending  similar  efforts  on  the  extreme  left.  Longstreet  had  come  down 
from  Richmond  to  help,  but  it  was  too  late.  Lee  held  Petersburg,  but  his 
right  was  too  much  crushed  to  hope  to  retrieve  disasters  in  that  direction, 
lie  had  lost  10,000  men;  and  he  now  saw  but  a  narrow  door  through  which 
there  was  any  possibility  for  his  army  to  escape  into  North  Carolina,  and  that 
was  liable  to  be  shut  any  moment.  So  he  telegraphed  to  Davis,  at  Richmond, 
in  substance  :  "  My  lines  are  broken  in  three  places ;  we  can  hold  Petersburg 
no  I'inger ;  Richmond  must  be  evacuated  this  evening." ' 

A  scene  of  wildest  confusion  appeared  in  the  Confederate  Capital  that 
afternoon,  when  it  became  known  that  the  city  was  to  be  evacuated  by  the 
troops.  Consternation  filled  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  friends  of  the  "gov- 
ernment," and  hundreds  fled  from  the  doomed  town.  Davis  and  his  "  Cabinet " 
were  speedily  on  the  wing  to  secure  their  personal  safety ;  and,  at  midnight,  a 
hirid  glare  shot  up  from  the  brink  of  the  river.  The  Confederate  authorities, 
in  disregard  of  the  danger  to  the  city,  had  ordered  the  burning  of  warehouses 
containing  military  stores.  These  were  then  in  flames ;  and  before  sunrise  a 
greater  portion  of  the  principal  business  part  of  Richmond  was  a  crumbling, 
smoking  ruin.  At  an  early  hour,  General  Weitzel  (who  was  in  command 
of  the  troops  on  the  north  side  of  the  river),  with  his  stafij  entered  the  aban- 
doned and  burning  city,  followed  by  colored  troops ;  and  then  Lieutenant  J.  L. 
De  Peyster,  of  Weitzel's  military  family,  raised  the  flag  of  the  Republic  over 
the  State  Capitol.  General  G.  F.  Shepley  was  appointed  Military  Governor 
of  Richmond,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Manning  was  made  Provost-Marshal.' 

Davis   and   his  "  Cabinet " — his  more  immediate  associates   in   the  Rebel- 
lion—  fled    to    Danville,  whither  Lee  hoped  to  follow  with  his  army.     But 

loyal  men,  with  trusty 
arms,  stood  in  his  way. 
Petersburg  had  also  been 
evacuated,  and  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  re- 
duced to  about  .35,000 
men,  was  concentrated 
at  Chesterfield.  They 
moved  rapidly  westward, 
but  were  confronted  by 
Sheridan  not  far  from 
Amelia  Court  -  House. 
There  were  active  move- 
ments and  considerable 
fiofhting  for  three  or  four 


THE  CAPITOL  AT   RICHMOND. 


'  This  was  on  Sunday  forenoon,  April  2,  1865.  The  message  found  Davis  in  the  house  of 
worship  he  was  in  the  habit  of  attending.  He  left  the  church  immediately,  without  saying  a 
word  to  any  one,  but  nobody  misinterpreted  his  exit. 

'■'  Weitzel  tool<  1,000  prisoners  iu  the  city,  besides  5,000  sick  and  wounded,  in  the  hospital. 
Also  500  guns,  full  5,000  small-arms,  30  locomotives,  300  cars,  and  a  large  amount  of  other  pub- 
lic property. 
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days  afterward,  while  Lee  was  making  desperate  eiforts  to  escape.  Finally, 
near  Appomattox  Court-IIouse,  the  last  charge  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, with  the  hope  of  breaking  through  the  National  lines,  was  made  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th  of  April.     It  was  unsuccessful ;   and  on  that  day,  Grant 
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m'lean's  house. 


and  Lee  met  at  the  house  of  "W.  McLean,'  near  the  Court-House,  where  terms  of 
surrender  on  the  part  of  Lee,  were  agreed  upon.  These  terms  were  very 
generous.' 

'  It  i.s  a  curious  fact  that  Mr.  McLean,  whose  residence  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  on  a 
portion  of  the  battle-field  of  Bull's  Run,  and  had  left  that  region  for  another  that  promised  more 
quiet,  was  again  disturbed  by  the  clash  of  arms  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

"  The  Confederate  army,  officers  and  men,  were  paroled  on  the  condition  that  they  were  not 
to  take  up  arms  against  their  government  until  properly  e.\changed.  ''  The  arnM,  artillery,  and 
public  property,"  ran  Grant's  letter  to  Lee  [April  9,  1865],  "to  be  parked  and  stacked,  and  turned 
over  to  the  officers  appointed  by  me  to  receive  them.  This  will  not  embrace  the  side-arms  of  the 
officers,  nor  their  private  horses  or  baggage.  This  done,  each  officer  and  man  will  be  allowed  to 
return  to  his  home,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  United  Slates  authority  so  long  as  they  observe  their 
paroles  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  may  reside." 

This  generous  offer  of  full  amnesty  for  Lee  and  his  companions-in-arms,  who  had  been 
waging  war  for  four  years  against  their  government,  was  gladly  accepted  by  them ;  and  on  the 
following  day  [April  10,  1865]  Lee,  profiting  by  that  generosity,  and  under  the  shield  of  that 
sacred  promise,  issued  an  address  to  his  troops,  commendatory  of  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
the  Confederacy  in  tlio  following  words  : — 

"  After  four  years  of  arduous  service,  marked  by  unsurpassed  courage  and  fortitude,  the  Arm_v 
of  Northern  Virginia  has  been  compelled  to  yield  to  overwhelming  numbers  and  resources.  I 
need  not  tell  the  brave  survivors  of  so  many  hard-fought  battles,  who  have  remained  steadfast  to 
the  last,  tliat  I  have  consented  to  this  result  from  no  distrust  of  them ;  but  feeling  that  valor  and 
devotion  could  accomplish  nothing  that  would  compensate  for  the  loss  that  must  have  attended  a 
continuance  of  the  contest,  I  determined  to  avoid  the  useless  sacrifice  of  those  whose  past  ser- 
vices have  endeared  them  to  their  countrymen.  By  the  terms  of  agreement,  officers  and  men  can 
return  to  their  homes  and  remain  until  exchanged.  You  will  take  with  you  the  satisfaction  that 
proceeds  from  the  consciousness  of  duty  faithfully  performed,  and  I  earnestly  pray  that  a  merci- 
ful God  will  extend  to  you  his  blessing  and  protection.  With  an  increasing  admiration  of  your 
p'lnstancy  and  devotion  to  your  country,  and  a  grateful  remembrance  of  your  kind  and  generous 
(Mnsideration  for  myself,  I  bid  you  all  an  affectionate  farewell." 
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President  Lincoln  had  Ijeeu  at  City  Point  several  days  previous  to  the 
evacuation  of  Richmond,  and  two  days  after  that  event  [April  4]  lie  was  con- 
veyed to  that  city  in  a  gun-boat,  and  with  Admiral  Porter  and  a  small  escort 
went  to  the  head-quarters  of  General  Weitzel,  in  the  house  lately  occupied  by 
Jeiferson  Davis,  whore  he  received  a  large  niuuber  of  army  officers  and 
citizens.  He  afterward  rode  around  the  city  in  an  open  carriage,  and  then 
returned  to  Oity  Point.  This  visit  was  repeated  two  days  afterward  [April  5,] 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  returned  to  Washington  City,  full  of  joy  because  of  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  return  of  peace.  There  was  gladness  throughout 
the  Republic ;  and  the  sounds  of  rejoicing  were  swelling  louder  and  louder 
everywhere,  when  they  were  suddenly  hushed  into  silence  by  the  awful 
tidings  that  the  hand  of  an  assassin  had  taken  the  life  of  the  good  President. 
While  Mr.  Lincoln  was  seated,  with  his  wife,  in  a  private  box  in  a  theater 
at  Washington  City,  on  the  evening  of  the  14tli  of  April,  a  man  named  John 
W^ilkes  Booth  crept  stealthily  behind  him,  and  shot  him  through  the  head  with 
a  pistol-ball.  Then  leaping  upon  the  stage  with  the  cry  of  "  Sic  se?)iper 
t}/ra7inis  " — the  legend  of  Virginia's  State  seal — Booth  turned  to  the  audience, 
brandishing  a  dagger,  and  exclaimed,  "  TVte  South  is  avenged!"  and  imme- 
diately fled  out  of  the  theater  by  a  back  passage.  The  murderer  was  soon 
afterward  mortally  wounded  in  an  attempt  to  capture  him ;  and  several  of 
his  confederates,  one  of  whom  attempted  to  assassinate  the  Secretary  oi 
State,  the  same  evening,  were  arrested,  tried  by  a  military  commission,  and 
hung.' 

Mr.  Lincoln  expired  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  April,  and  less  than  six 
hours  afterward,  his  constitutional  successor,  Andrew  Johnson,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, took  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  Republic."     Thoughtful  people. 


'  There  appears  to  liave  been  a  conspiracy  for  assassinating  not  only  the  President,  but  other 
members  of  the  E.teoiitive  Department  of  the  government;  also  General  Grant  and  distinguished 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party.  The  object  seems  to  have  been  to  put  out  of  the  way  men  in 
high  places  opposed  to  the  Confederation  who,  on  the  death  of  the  President,  might  administer 
the  government,  hoping  thereby  to  produce  anarchy  which  in  some  way  might  lead  to  the  ac- 
cession to  power  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.  By  a  strange  oversight  iu  the  managers  of 
the  scheme,  the  Vice-President,  who  would  legally  succeed  the  murdered  President,  seems  to 
have  been  omitted  in  their  list  of  victims,  there  being  no  evidence  that  any  attempt  was  made 
to  take  his  life.  He  immediately  assumed  the  reins  of  government  without  any  disturbance 
of  its  functions  ;  and  on  the  2d  of  May  he  issued  a  proclamation  which  was  countersigned 
by  William  Hunter,  "  acting  Secretary  of  State,"  charging  that  the  crime  of  Booth  aiid  his 
associates  had  been  "incited,  concerted,  and  procured,  between  Jeiferson  Davis,  late  of  Kich- 
mond,  Va.,  and  Jacob  Thompson,  Clement  C.  Clay,  Beverly  Tucker,  George  N.  Sanders,  W. 
(?.  Cleary,  and  other  rebels  and  traitors  against  the  government  of  the  United  States,  liar- 
bored  in  Canada."  He  offered  a  reward  of  $100,000  for  the  arrest  of  Davis,  and  from 
$10,000  to  $25,000  each  for  the  arrest  of  the  other  persons  named. 

^  Mr.  Johnson  roquestod  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet  ministers  (see  note  2,  page  551)  to  remain,  and 
they  did  so.  At  that  time  they  consisted  of  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  .State;  Hugli 
MeCuUough,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War;  Gideon  Welles, 
Secretary  of  tlie  Navy;  John  P.  Usher,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  James  Speed,  Attorney- 
General;  and  William  Dennison,  Postmaster-General.  Mr.  Chase,  the  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  had  been  elevated  to  the  seat  of  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States,  on  the  death  of 
Judge  Taney.  Mr.  Stanton  had  succeeded  Mr.  Cameron  in  tlie  War  Department,  early  in  1802; 
and  President  Lincoln,  satisfied  that  the  pulilic  good  required  the  removal  of  Montgomery  Blair, 
the  Postmaster-General,  bid  asked  him  to  resign.  The  request  was  granted,  and  Mr.  Dennison 
vvas  pi:t  iu  his  place.     Caleb  Smith  had  died,  and  Mr.  Lusher  had  taken  his  place. 
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wlio  regarded  private  virtue  as  the  basis  of  public  integrity,  and  who  sadly  re- 
membered the  conduct  of  tlie  Vice-President  at  his  inauguration  only  a  few  weeks 
before,  which  shocked  the  moral  sense  of 
right-minded  citizens,  were  filled  with 
gloomy  forebodings  concerning  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Republic,  for  the  most  pro- 
found wisdom  and  exalted  virtue  in  the 
Chief  Magistrate  were  needed  at  that 
critical  time.  But  the  new  incumbent 
of  the  chair  of  Washington  made  the 
most  satisfactory  promises  with  so  much 
apparent  sincerity,  that  the  people 
trusted  him.  How  that  confidence  was 
requited,  the  history  of  his  administra- 
tion reveals.' 

On  tlie  surrender  of  Lee,  the  Con- 
federacy fell,  and  the  war  was  speedily 
ended.  Sherman,  immediately  on  hear- 
ing the  glad  news,  moved  from  Golds- 
boro'  against  Johnston.  Stoneman,  meanwhile,  had  been  making  a  successful 
raid  in  the  rear  of  Johnston,  and  in  aid  of  Sherman.  He  proceeded  from 
Knoxville,  in  East  Tennessee,  late  in  March,  to  destroy  the  railway  in  the 
direction  of  Lynchburg,  from  Wytheville.  There  he  turned  southward,  and 
swept  down  into  North  Carolina,  where  he  struck  and  destroyed  the  railway 
between  Danville  and  Greensboro',  and  then  pushed  on  toward  Salisbury, 
where  a  large  number  of  LTnion  prisoners  had  been  confined.  He  was  met  ten 
miles  from  that  town  by  a  Confederate  force,  which  he  routed,  capturing  all 
their  guns  (14)  and  1,.364  prisoners.  In  Salisbury  he  destroyed  a  vast  amount 
of  public  property.  Sherman  ordered  him  to  remain  operating  in  Johnston's 
rear,  in  aid  of  his  own  movement  against  the  Confederate  front,  but  Stoneman 
refused  to  do  so,  and  returned  to  East  Tennessee. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  Sherman  moved  upon  Johnston  at  Smithfield.  The 
latter  burned  the  bridge  over  the  Neuse,  and  retreated  on  Raleigh,  destroying 
the  railway  behind  him.  Sherman  followed  him  sharply.  The  pursued  and 
pursuers  pushed  on,  in  heavy  rains,  in  the  direction  of  Hillsboro',  where  the 
chase  was  ended  by  a  note  from  Johnston  to  Shennan  [April  14],  inquiring 
whether  the  latter  was  willing,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  further  efl'usion 
of  blood,  to  agree  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  hostilities  until  General  Grant 

'  Andrew  Johnson  was  born  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1807.  He 
was  taught  the  business  of  a  tailor  at  an  early  age.  During  his  apprenticesliip  he  learned  to 
read,  but  was  not  able  to  write  or  cipher  until,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  he  was  taught  by  his 
young  wife,  when  he  was  settled  in  Greenville,  in  East  Tennessee,  in  the  business  of  garment- 
maKing.  He  became  an  Alderman  of  that  village,  and  was  Mayor  for  three  years.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature,  and  was  a  Presidential  elector  in  18-10.  In  1843 
he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  in  1853,  was  chosen  Governor  of  Tennessee.  In  1857  he  was 
elected  a  National  Senator.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  Military  Governor  of  Tennessee,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1864,  was  chosen  to  be  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  He  arose  to  the 
Presidency  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln.     His  career  in  that  office  is  noticed  in  the  text. 
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should  be  asked  to  take  action  in  regard  to  tlie  other  armies,  similar  to  that 
had  in  the  case  of  general  Lee's.  Sherman  promptly  complied  with  Johnston's 
wishes,  and  met  that  general  at  Durham  Station  on  the  17th.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  an  agreem.ent  was  signed  by  the  two  generals,  which  would,  in  effect, 
instantly  restore  to  all  jiersons  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion  every 
right  and  privilege,  political  and  social,  they  had  enjoyed  before  they  rebelled, 
without  any  liability  to  punishment.  It  proposed  an  utter  forgetfulness,  pi'ac- 
tically,  of  the  events  of  the  war,  and  made  it  a  hideous  farce  with  the  features 
of  a  dreadful  tragedy.  The  govermnent,  of  course,  rejected  it,  and  sent  Grant 
to  Sherman  to  direct  an  immediate  resumption  of  hostilities.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  surrender  of  Johnston's  army  to  Sherman,  on  the  26th,  on  tlie 
generous  terms  accorded  to  Lee.  The  surrender  of  other  bodies  of  troops 
sjjeedily  followed,  and  early  in  May  the  armed  Rebellion  was  ended.' 

Expecting  Lee  and  his  army  at  Danville,  the  fugitive  "  President  of  the 
Confederacy  "  attempted  to  set  up  a  government  there,  but  when  he  heard  of 
the  surrender  of  Lee  and  his  army,  he  and  his  "cabinet,"  fled  in  the  direction 
of  Mississippi.  Difticulties  lay  in  their  way,  and  they  turned  southward  with 
a  daily  diminishing  cavalry  escort.  The  "  government "  soon  dissolved,  each 
member  seeking  safety  as  best  he  might.  Davis,  accompanied  by  his  family, 
and   by  Reagan,  his  "Postmaster-General,"  pushed  on  toward  the  Gulf  of 

Mexico,  over  whose  waters  he  hoped  to 
escape  from  the  country.  His  flight  had 
been  made  known  to  the  vigilant  Wilson, 
at  Macon,-  who  sent  out  cavalry  forces  in 
quest  of  him.  Lieutenant  Pritchard,  of  the 
Fourth  Michigan,  leading  one  of  these  de- 
tachments, found  the  fugitive  encamped 
near  Irwinsville,  the  capital  of  Irwin  County , 
in  Georgia,  and  captured  him  on  the  11th 
of  May.^  Pritchard  conveyed  Davis  and 
his  party,  to  Macon,  whence  the  fallen 
chief  was  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe.*  There 
he  was  confined  in  one  of  the  casemates — 
a  most  comfortable  prison — and  treated 
DAvis's  PRISON,  FORTRESS  MONEOE.  ■^yitll  marked  kindness  during  a  long  cap- 
tivity, when  he  was  admitted  to  bail,  charged  with  the  crime  of  Treason. 

The  armies  of  the  Rejiublic,  whose  fortitude,  valor,  and  skill  had  saved 

'  E.  Kirby  Smith,  comm.nnding  in  Texas,  was  disposed  to  longer  resistance.  On  hearing  of 
the  surrender  of  Lee,  he  issned  an  address  to  his  troops,  urging  them  to  a  continuance  of  the 
struggle  in  that  region  Tlie  last  tiglit  of  the  Civil  War  occurred  not  far  from  Brazos  Santiago,  in 
Texas,  on  the  Kith  of  May.     Soon  after  that,  Smith  and  others  were  fugitives  in  Mexico. 

'  See  page  716. 

'  Davis  was  found  in  a  disguise,  composed  of  a  wrapper,  and  a  woman's  shawl  thrown  over 
his  head,  and  was  making  his  way,  with  a  bucket,  toward  a  spring  where  his  horses  and  arms 
were.  In  this  disguise,  and  seeming  avocation,  he  appeared  like  a  woman,  but  it  did  not  save 
him. 

*  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  the  "  Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy "  (who  was  arrested  at 
about  this  time,  at  his  home  in  Crawfordsville),  and  "  Postmaster-General "  Reagan,  were  sent  to 
Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  Harbor.     They  were  released  in  the  autumn. 
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its  life,  and  aeliieved  the  freedom  of  an  enslaved  race,  were  now  seen  making 
their  way  homeward,  everywhere  received  with  the  warmest  demonstrations 
of  affection.  The  military  prisons  were  opened,  and  the  captive  Confederate 
soldiers  were  set  free  and  kindly  sent  to  their  homes  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government.'  On  the  2d  of  June  General  Grant  issued  a  stirring  farewell 
address  to  the  "  Soldiers  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States ;" '  and  by  mid 
iutunin  [1865],  the  wonderful  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  vast  armies  of  soldiers, 
surrounded  by  all  the  paraphernalia  of  War,  transformed,  in  the  space  of  one 
hiuidred  and  fifty  days  into  a  vast  army  of  citizens,  engaged  in  the  blessed 
pursuits  of  Peace.^     No  argument  iu  favor  of  free  institutions,  and  a  repub- 

'  The  number  of  Confederate  prisoners  released,  after  the  close  of  hostilities,  was  63,442. 
The  number  surrendered  and  paroled  in  the  several  Confederate  armies,  was  174,223.  It  is  a 
fact,  susceptible  of  the  clearest  proof,  that  the  treatment  of  Confederate  prisoners,  as  a  rule,  was 
humane,  and  even  generous,  while  the  treatment  of  Union  prisoners  was  e.xactl_v  the  reverse. 
The  sufferinss  of  captives  at  Richmond,  Salisbury  in  Nortli  Carolina,  Danville  in  Virginia,  and 
especially  at  Audersonville,  in  Georgia,  were  awful,  and  witliout  excuse.  It  is  a  proven  fact 
that  General  Winder,  placed  in  charge  of  the  Andersonville  prisoners,  inaugurated  a  system 
of  treatment  whicli  surely  tended  to  the  absolute  destruction  or  permanent  disablement  of 
the  captives  in  liis  hands.  It  is  plainly  evident  that  a  system  of  treatment  intended,  if  not 
actually  to  murder,  siu-ely  to  permanently  disable  the  Union  prisoners  of  war,  by  unwliole- 
some  and  insufficient  diet,  was  inaugurated  and  carried  out.  The  records  of  Andersoii- 
ville  show  this.  There  the  prisoners  were  actually  tortured,  and  starved  to  death,  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  as  the  march  of  Sherman  through  that  State  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  developed. 
See  note  2,  page  703.  It  may  be  well  to  note,  in  this  connection,  the  fact,  sliown  Ijy  the 
records  of  tlie  War  Department,  that  330,000  Confederate  soldiers  were  captured  during  the 
war,  of  whom  26,436  died  of  wounds  or  diseases  during  their  captivity,  while  of  126,940 
Union  soldiers  captured,  nearly  23,000  died  while  prisoners.  It  is- estimated  that  the  whole 
number  of  Union  captives  was  about  196,000,  of  whom  41,000  died  while  prisoners. 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  General  Grant's  address:  "  Soldiers  of  the  Armies  of  the  United 
Slates:  By  your  patriotic  devotion  to  your  country  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  alarm,  your 
magnificent  lighting,  bravery  and  endurance,  you  have  maintained  tlie  supremacy  of  the  Union, 
and  the  Constitution,  overthrown  all  armed  opposition  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  of 
the  proclamation  for  ever  abolishing  slavery — the  cause  and  pretext  of  the  Rebellion — and  opened 
the  way  to  the  rightful  authorities  to  restore  order,  and  inaugurate  peace  on  a  permanent  and 
enduring  basis  on  every  foot  of  American  soil.  Your  marche.s,  sieges,  and  battles,  in  distance, 
duration,  resolution,  and  brilliancy  of  results,  dims  the  luster  of  the  world's  past  military  achieve- 
ments, and  will  be  the  patriot's  precedent  in  defense  of  liberty  and  right,  in  all  time  to  come. 
In  obedience  to  your  country's  call,  you  left  your  homes  and  families,  and  volunteered  in  her 
defense.  A^ictory  has  crowned  your  valor,  and  secured  the  purpose  of  your  patriotic  hearts  ; 
and,  with  the  gratitude  of  your  countr3-men,  and  the  highest  honors  a  great  and  free  natioa  can 
accord,  you  will  soon  be  permitted  to  return  to  your  homes  and  families,  conscious  of  having 
discharged  the  highest  duty  of  American  citizens.  To  achieve  these  glorious  triumphs,  and 
secure  to  yourselves,  your  fellow-countrymen,  and  posterity,  the  blessings  of  free  institutions, 
tens  of  thousands  of  your  gallant  comrades  liave  fallen,  and  sealed  the  priceless  legacy  with  their 
blood.  The  graves  of  these,  a  grateful  nation  bedews  with  tears,  honors  their  memories,  and  will 
ever  cherish  and  support  their  stricken  families." 

^  The  records  of  the  War  Department  show  that,  on  the  first  of  March,  18fi5,  the  muster-rolls 
of  the  army  exhibited  an  aggregrate  force  of  965,591  men:  of  whom.  602, .t93  were  present  for 
duty,  and  132.538  were  on  detaclied  service.  By  the  middle  of  October  following,  185,205  were 
mustered  out  of  the  service. 

The  whole  number  of  men  called  into  tlie  service  during  the  war,  was  2,628,523.     Of  these. 
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lican  form  of  government,  so  concHisive  and  potential  as  this,  was  ever  before 
presented  to  the  feelings  and  judgment  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  great 
political  problem  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  solved  by  the  Civil  War.  Our 
Republic  no  longer  appeared  as  an  experiment  but  as  a  demonstration. 

After  the  terrible  convulsion  of  the  Civil  War — the  paralysis  of  State 
governments,  and  the  entire  disruption  of  the  industrial  and  social  system  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  Republic — came  the  business  of  reorganization,  not  of 
reconstruction,  for  no  institution  worthy  of  preservation  had  been  destroyed. 
No  State,  as  a  component  part  of  the  Republic,  had  been  anniliilated.  Those 
in  which  rebellion  had  existed  were  simply  in  a  condition  of  suspended 
animation.  They  were  all  equal,  living  members  of  the  Commonwealth, 
incapacitated  by  derangements  for  healthful  functional  action,  and  awaiting 
resuscitation  at  the  h.ands  of  the  only  healer,  the  National  Government.  To 
that  resuscitation — that  reorganization,  and  fitting  for  active  life,  the  govern- 
ment was  now  called  upon  to  employ  its  powers. 

A  preliminary  step  toward  reorganization  was  taken  by  the  President  on 
the  29th  of  April,  18G5,  when  he  proclaimed  the  removal  of  restrictions  on 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  States  in  which  rebellion  liad 
existed.  A  month  later  [May  29],  he  issued  a  proclamation,  stating  the  terms 
Vjy  which  the  people  of  the  paralyzed  States,  with  specified  exceptions,  might 
receive  full  amnesty  and  pardon,  and  be  reinvested  with  the  right  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  citizenship.  This  was  followed  by  the  appointment  by  tliw 
President  of  provincial  governors  for  seven  of  those  States,'  clothed  with 
authority  to  assemble  citizens  in  convention,  who  had  taken  the  amnesty  oath, 
with  power  to  reorganize  State  governments,  and  secure  the  election  of  repre- 
sentatives in  the  National  Congress.  The  plan  was  to  restore  to  the  States 
named,  their  former  position  in  the  Union  without  any  provision  for  securing  to 
the  freedman  the  right  to  the  exercise  of  citizenship,  which  the  amendment  to 
the  National  Constitution,  then  before  the  State  Legislatures,  would  justly 
entitle  them  to.''  The  reorganized  State  governments  were  bound  only  to 
respect  tlieir  freedom. 

about  1,490,000  were  in  actual  service.  Of  this  number,  nearly  60,000  were  killed  on  the  field, 
.ind  about  35,000  were  mortally  wounded.  Disease  in  camps  and  liospitals  slew  184,000.  It  is 
estimated  that  300,000  Union  soldiers  perished  during  the  war.  FuU  that  number  of  tlie  Confed- 
erate soldiers  perished;  and  the  aggregate  number  of  men,  including  both  armies,  wlio  were 
crippled,  or  permanently  disabled  by  disease,  was  estimated  at  400  OOO.  The  actual  loss  to  the 
country,  of  able-bodied  men,  in  consequence  of  the  Rebellion,  was  fully  1,000,000. 

'  These  were  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Te-taa. 

'  On  the  31st  of  January,  1865,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  joint  resolution,  already 
adopted  by  tlie  Senate  at  a  previous  .session,  for  an  amendment  to  the  National  Constitution,  i|i 
the  following  words  : — 

"Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  e.^jcept  as  a  punishment  for  crmie, 
whereof  the  party  shall  liave  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any 
place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

"  Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

This  amendment  w^s  adopted  by  a  vote  of  119  yeas,  against  56  nays.  Eight  members  did 
not  vote.  Senator  Wilson,  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  able  of  the  public  men  of  the  country, 
in  labors  for  this  consummation,  says,  in  his  Anti  Slavery  Measures  in  Congress,  page  393,  that 
when  the  Speaker  announced  that  the  required  two-thirds  majority  had  voted  in  favor  of  the 
joint  resolution,  the  House  and  the  spectators  gave  expression  to  their  satisfaction  by  an  outlnirst 
of  applause.     "  The  Repubhcan  members,"  he  says,  "  instantly  sprangto  their  feet,  and  applauded 
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This  total  disregard  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  freedmen,  and  the  fact 
that  the  President  was  making  haste  to  pardon  a  large  number  of  those  who 
had  been  active  in  the  rebellion,  and  would  exercise  a  controlling  influence  in 
the  States  which  he  was  equally  in  haste  to  reorganize  on  his  plan,  startled 
the  loyal  men  of  the  country,  and  made  them  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his 
vehement  declarations  of  intention  to  punish  traitors  and  to  make  treason 
odious.'  They  felt  that  Justice,  not  Expediency,  should  be  the  rule  in  the 
readjustment  of  the  affairs  of  the  Republic  ;  and  it  was  demanded,  as  an  act  of 
National  honor,  that  the  freedman,  when  made  a  citizen  by  the  Constitution, 
should  have  equal  civil  and  political  rights  and  privileges  with  other  citizens, 
such  as  the  elective  franchise. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  President  was  willing  to  take  issue,  upon 
vital  points  of  principle  and  policy,  with  the  party  which  had  carried  the 
country  triumphantly  through  the  great  Civil  War,  and  had  given  him  the 
second  office  in  the  Republic'  And,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  it  was  plain  to 
sagacious  observers  that  the  Chief  INIagistrate  was  more  friendly  to  the  late 
enemies  of  his  country  than  consistency  with  his  profession,  or  the  safety  of 
the  Republic,  would  allow.  As  a  consequence  of  that  friendliness,  it  was  per- 
ceived that  the  politicians  who  had  worked  in  the  interest  of  the  rebellion,  and 
newspapers  which  had  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Confederates,  had  assumed  a 
belligerent  tone  toward  Congress  and  the  loyal  people,  which  distui-bed  the 
latter  by  unpleasant  forebodings.  Meanwhile  measures  for  perfecting  peaceful 
relations  throughout  the  Republic  had  been  taken.  The  order  for  a  blockade 
of  the  Southern  ports  was  rescinded  [June  23,  1865]  ;  more  of  the  restrictions 

with  cheers  and  clappinj;  of  hands.  The  spectators  in  the  crowded  galleries  waved  their  hats, 
and  made  the  chambers  ring  with  enthusiastic  plaudits.  Hundreds  of  ladies,  gracing  the  galleries 
with  their  presence,  rose  in  their  seats,  and,  by  waving  their  handkerchiefs,  and  participating  in 
the  general  demonstration  of  enthusiasm,  added  to  tlie  intense  excitement  and  interest  of  a  scene 
that  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  witness  it." 

When  this  crowning  act  of  Emancipation  was  accomplished,  Mr.  lugersoll  of  Illinois,  said : 
"  In  honor  of  this  immortal  and  sublime  event,  I  move  that  tlie  House  adjourn."  Tlie  motion 
was  carried  by  121  to  24.  On  the  following  day,  it  was  resolved  to  send  the  Act  to  the  State 
legislatures  for  ratilication  ;  and  on  the  ISth  day  of  December  following,  the  Secretary  of  State,  by 
proclamation,  certified  that  three-fourths  of  the -legislatures  had  ratified  it. 

'  The  fiery  zeal  witli  which  the  new  President  denounced  treason  and  traitors,  made  moderate 
men  fear  that  he  would  deal  too  harshly  with  them.  To  a  delegation  from  New  Hampsliire,  who 
waited  upon  him  soon  after  his  inauguration,  he  said :  "  Treason  is  a  crime,  and  must  be  punished 
as  a  crime.  It  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  mere  difference  of  political  opinion.  It  must  not  be 
excuseil  as  an  unsuccessful  rebellion,  to  be  overlooked  and  be  forgiven.  It  is  a  crime  before  which 
all  other  crimes  sink  into  insignificance."  Similar,  and  even  severer  language  toward  those  who 
had  lately  tried  to  destroy  the  Republic,  was  used  by  him  at  that  time. 

''  So  early  as  August,  or  about  four  months  after  his  accession  to  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Johnson 
manifested  an  unfriendly  feeling  toward  the  most  earnest  men  of  the  Republican  party,  and  who 
had  been  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  government  during  the  war.  In  a  telegraphic  dispatch 
to  Mr.  Sharkey,  whom  he  had  appointed  provisional  governor  of  Mississippi,  he  recommended 
[August  15,  18fi5]  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  all  persons  of  color  in  that  State,  who 
could  read  the  National  Constitution  or  possessed  property  valued  at  $250.  This  would  aflect  but 
very  few  people  of  that  class,  who,  in  that  State,  were  kept  enslaved  and  poor  by  the  laws.  His 
sole  motive  for  the  recommendation,  as  appears  in  the  dispatch,  was  expressed  in  these  words : 
"  Do  this,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  radicals,  who  are  wild  upon  negro  franchise,  will  be  com- 
pletely foiled  in  their  attempt  to  keep  the  Southern  States  from  renewing  their  relations  to  the 
Union."  More  tlian  a  year  before,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  suggested  similar  action  to  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana,  but  witli  a  different  motive.  "  They  wotdd  probably  help,"  he  said,  almost  propheti- 
cally. "  in  some  trying  time  to  come,  to  keep  the  jeiod  of  Liberty  in  the  family  of  Freedom.^^ — Letter  to 
Michael  Hahn,  March  13,  1864. 
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on  iuteinal  commerce  were  removed  [August  29]  ;  State  prisoners  were  paroled 
[October  12];  and  the  act  suspending  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  was  annulled  [December  1]. 

The  jJi'ovisional  governors  appointed  by  the  President  were  diligent  in 
carrying  out  his  policy  of  reorganization,  and  before  Congress  met,  in  Decem- 
ber, conventions  in  five  of  the  disorganized  States  had  ratified  the  Amendment 
of  the  Constitution  concerning  slavery ;  formed  new  constitutions  for  their 
respective  States,  :~.id  caused  the  election  of  representatives  in  Congress.  The 
President  had  hurried  on  the  work  by  directing  the  provisional  governors  of 
the  five  States  to  resign  their  power  into  the  hands  of  others  elected  under  the 
new  constitutions.  Some  of  these  had  been  active  participants  in  the  rebellion, 
and  some  of  the  Congressmen  elect,  in  those  States,  had  been  hard  workers,  it 
was  said,  in  the  service  of  the  enemies  of  the  Republic.  The  loyal  people 
were  filled  with  anxietj' because  of  these  events,  and  the  assumptions  of  powers 
by  tlie  President  in  doing  that  which,  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution, 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  ^epresentatives  of  the  people  to  do.  Yet  they 
waited,  with  the  quieting  knowledge  that  Congress  had  a  right  to  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  its  members,  and  with  the  belief  that  disloyal  men  would  not 
be  allowed  to  enter  that  body  over  the  bar  of  a  test  oath  prescribed  by  law.' 

When  Congress  assembled  [Dec.  4,  1865],  the  subject  of  reorganization 
was  among  the  first  business  of  the  session,  and  by  a  joint  resolution  a  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  was  appointed  '^  to  make  inquiries  and  report.  This  was 
known  as  the  "  Reconstruction  Committee."  This  action  ofiended  the  Presi- 
dent. It  was  an  interference  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  with  his 
chosen  policy  of  reorganization,  and  hostility  to  Congress  was  soon  openly 
manifested  by  him.  This  was  vehemently  declared  by  the  President  in  a 
speech  to  the  populace  in  front  of  the  Presidential  Mansion  on  tlie  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary [1860] — a  speech  which  Americans  would  gladly  blot  from  the  record  of 
their,  country — in  which,  forgetting  the  dignity  of  his  position  and  the  gravity 
of  the  questions  at  issue,  he  denounced,  by  name,  leading  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  party  which  had  given  him  their  confidence.  The  American 
people  felt  humiliated  by  this  act ;  but  it  was  a  small  matter  when  compared 
with  what  occurred  later  in  the  year  [August  and  September,  1866],  when  the 

'  By  an  Act  passed  on  the  22cl  of  July,  1862,  Congress  prescribed  that  every  member  should 
make  oath  that  he  had  not  "  voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the  United  States  since  he  had  been 
a  citizen  tliereof,"  or  "  voluntarily  given  aid,  countenance,  couusel,  or  encouragement  to  persons 
engaged  in  hostility  thereto,"  and  had  never  "yielded  voluntary  support  to  any  pretended  gov- 
ernment, authority,  power,  or  constitution  within  the  United  States,  hostile  or  inimical  thereto." 

"  On  the  tirst  day  of  the  session,  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  133  against  36. 
proposed,  and  agreed  to  a  joint  resolution  to  appoint  a  joint  committee,  to  be  composed  of  ninu 
members  of  the  House  and  six  of  the  Senate,  to  "inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  States  whicli 
formed  the  so-called  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  report  whether  tliey,  or  any  of  them,  are 
entitled  to  be  represented  in  either  House  of  Congress,  with  leave  to  report  at  any  time,  by  bill 
or  otherwise ;  and  until  such  report  shall  have  been  made  and  finally  acted  upon  by  Congress,  no 
member  shall  be  received  in  either  House  from  any  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States  ;  and  all 
papers  relating  to  the  representatives  of  the  said  States,  shall  be  referred  to  the  said  committee." 
The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  the  1 4th.  The  House  appointed  Messrs.  Stevens, 
Washburne,  Morrill,  Grider,  Bingham,  Conkling,  Boutwell,  Blow,  and  Rogers,  as  its  representa- 
tives in  the  committee,  and  the  Senate  appointed  Messrs.  Fessenden,  Grimes,  Harris,  Howland. 
Johnson,  and  Williams. 
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President  and  a  part  of  his  Cabinet,  witli  the  pretext  of  honoring  the  deceased 
Senator  Douglas  by  being  present  at  tlie  dedication  of  a  monument  to  his 
memory  at  Chicago,  on  the  6th  of  September,  made  a  journey  to  that  city  and 
beyond.  He  harangued  the  people  in  language  utterly  unbecoming  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  nation,  and  attempted  to  sow  the  dangerous  seeds  of  sedition, 
by  denouncing  Congress  as  an  illegal  body,  deserving  of  no  respect  from  the 
people,  and  the  majority  of  its  members  as  traitors,  "  trying  to  break  up  the 
government."  That  joui-ney  of  the  President,  so  disgraceful  in  all  its  features 
— its  low  partisan  object,  its  immoral  perfonnances,  and  its  pitiful  results — 
forms  a  dark  paragrajjh  in  the  history  of  the  Republic' 

Having  laid  aside  the  mask  of  assumed  friendship  for  those  who  had 
labored  most  earnestly  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  and  for  the  freed- 
men,  the  President  used  his  veto  power  to  tlie  utmost  in  trying  to  thwart  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  their  efforts  to  reorganize  the  disorganized 
States,  and  to  quickly  secure  a  full  and  permanent  restoration  of  the  Union  on 
the  basis  of  equal  and  exact  justice.'  He  made  uncompromising  war  upon  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  government,  and  caused  members  of  his  cabinet,  who 
could  not  agree  with  him,  to  resign,  with  the  exception  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  The  friends  of  the  Republic  urged  that  officer  to  remain,  believing  his 
retention  of  his  bureau  at  that  critical  period  in  the  life  of  the  nation  would 
be  for  the  public  benefit.  He  did  so,  and  became  the  object  of  the  President's 
hatred. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  the  President,  by  proclamation,  declared  the  Civil 
War  to  be  at  an  end.  Congress,  meanwhile,  was  working  assiduously  in  per- 
fecting its  plans  for  reorganization.  Tennessee  was  formally  restored  to  the 
Union  by  that  body  on  the  23d  of  July ;  and  on  the  2Sth  of  that  month,  after 
a  long  and  arduous  session,  Congress  adjourned.  Meanwhile  notable  events  in 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  government  had  occurred.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French  had  been  informed  that  the  continuation  of  French  troops  in  Mexico 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  United  States,  and  on  the  5th  of  Aim\  [1866],  Napo- 
leon's Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  gave  assurance  to  our  government  that 

'  A  convention  had  just  been  held  [Aug.  14]  in  Pliiladelphia,  composed  chiefly  of  men  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  and  llie  enemies  of  the  Republican  party,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  new  party,  with  President  Johnson  as  its  standard-bearer.  So  discordant  were  the 
elements  there  gathered,  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  debate  questions  of  public  interest,  for  fear 
of  producing  a  disruption  and  consequent  faihire  of  the  scheme.  It  utterly  failed.  A  convention 
of  loyal  men  from  the  South  was  held  in  Philadelphia  soon  afterward,  in  which  representatives 
of  the  Republican  party  in  the  North  participated.  The  President's  joiu'ney  being  wholly  for  a 
political  purpose,  members  of  the  latter  convention  followed  in  his  track,  making  speeches  in 
many  places  in  support  of  the  measures  of  Congress  for  eflecting  reorganization. 

So  disgraceful  was  the  conduct  of  the  President  at  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis,  in  tlie  attitude  of 
a  mere  demagogue  making  a  tour  for  partisan  purposes,  that  the  common  council  of  Cincinnati, 
on  his  return  journey,  refused  to  accord  him  a  public  reception.  The  eonnnon  council  of  Pitts- 
burg, in  Pennsylvania,  did  the  same.  When,  on  the  15th  of  September,  the  erring  President  and 
liis  traveling  party  returned  to  Washington,  the  country  felt  a  relief  from  a  sense  of  deep 
mortification. 

"  On  the  19th  of  February,  1S66,  he  vetoed  the  act  for  enlarging  the  operation3  -li  the  Freed- 
man's  Bureau,  established  for  the  rehef  of  freedmen,  refugees,  and  abandoned  lands.  On  the  27th 
of  March  he  vetoed  the  act  knoi\-n  as  the  Civil  Rights  Law,  which  was  intended  to  secure  to  all 
citizens,  without  regard  to  color  or  a  previous  condition  of  slavery,  equal  civil  rights  in  the 
Re|iubhc.  This  Act  became  a  law,  after  it  was  vetoed  by  the  President,  by  the  vote  of  a  constitu- 
tional majority,  on  the  9th  of  April. 
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those  troops  should  be  withdrawn  within  a  specified  time.'  A  military  organ- 
ization of  Irish  residents  of  the  United  States,  known  as  the  Fenian  Brother- 
hood, with  the  ostensible  aim  of  procuring  the  independence  of  Ireland  from 
England,  made  movements  in  May  and  Jmie  [1866]  for  a  formidable  invasion 
of  the  neighboring  British  provinces.  Our  government  interfered,  and  the 
effort  was  a  failure.  With  England,  at  about  the  same  time,  a  peaceful  bond 
of  Union  was  formed,  by  the  successful  laying  of  a  telegraphic  cable  between  the 
two  countries.  The  first  dispatch,  announcing  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  passed  over  it  on  the  29th  of  July,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  President  of  the  United  States  received  by  it,  from 
Queen  Victoria,  a  message  of  congratulation  because  of  the  completion  of  the 
great  work,  which  she  hoped  "might  serve  as  an  additional  bond  between  the 
United  States  and  England."  So  early  as  October,  1862,  telegraphic  commu- 
nication had  been  opened  across  this  continent  between  the  coasts  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans ;  and  while  the  great  Civil  War  was  in  progress, 
our  government  cordially  promoted  an  enterprise  having  for  its  object  a  line 
of  telegraphic  communication  around  the  world,  by  connecting  Asia  and 
America,  with  the  delicate  coi-d,  at  Behring's  Sti'aits. 

The  State  elections  hold  in  the  autumn  of  1866  indicated  the  decided 
approval  by  the  people,  of  the  reorganization  plans  of  Congress  as  opposed  to 
that  of  the  President,  who  was  now  openly  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party 
and  the  late  enemies  of  the  government  in  the  South  and  elsewhere.  The 
majority  in  Congress  felt  strengthened  by  the  popular  approval  of  their  course, 
and  went  steadily  forward  in  perfecting  measures  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Union.  They  took  steps  for  restraining  the  action  of  the  President,  Avho,  it 
was  manifest,  had  determined  to  carry  out  his  own  policy  in  defiance  of  that 
of  Congress.  And  as  an  indication  of  the  general  policy  of  the  latter,  con- 
cerning suflrage,  a  bill  was  passed  [December  14]  by  a  large  majority  of 
both  Houses  for  granting  the  elective  franchise  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
over  which  Congress  has  direct  control,  to  persons,  "  without  any  distinction 
on  account  of  color  or  race."  The  President  vetoed  the  bill  [January  Y,  1867], 
when  it  was  re-enacted  by  the  constitutional  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  in  its  favor.  On  the  same  day  [January  7],  Mr.  Ashley, 
Representative  from  Ohio,  arose  in  his  seat,  and  charged  "Andrew  Johnson, 
Vice-President  and  Acting-President  of  the  United  States,  with  the  commis- 
sion of  acts  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Constitution,  are  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  for  which  he  ought  to  be  impeached."  He  oifered  specifications 
and  a  resolution  instructing  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  make  inquiries 
on  the  subject.''  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  to  thirty-eight,  forty-five  members  not  voting.     This  was  the  first 

'  This  was  done,  and  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  of  Austria,  whom  Louis  Napoleon  had  jilaced 
on  a  throne  in  Mexico,  with  the  title  of  Emperor,  was  deserted  by  the  perfidious  ruler  of  France, 
and  after  struggling  against  the  native  Republican  government  for  awhile,  was  captured  and  shot. 

"  Mr.  Ashley  presented  the  following:  "I  do  impeach  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President  and 
acting  President  of  the  United  States,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  I  charge  him  with 
usurpation  of  power  and  violation  of  law:  (1)  In  that  ho  has  corruptly  used  the  appointing 
power ;  (2)  In  that  he  has  corruptly  used  the  pardoning  power ;  (3)  In  that  he  has  corruptly  used 
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public  movement  in  tlie  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  the  President,  which 
resulted  in  his  trial  in  May,  1868. 

At  a  former  session  of  Congress,  bills  were  passed  for  the  admission  of  the 
Territories  of  Colorado  and  Nebraska  as  States  of  the  Union.  The  President 
interposed.  Now  similar  bills  were  passed,  prescribing  as  a  preliminary  to 
admission  a  provision  in  their  constitutions  granting  impartial  suffrage  to  their 
citizens,  and  the  ratification  of  the  Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The 
President  vetoed  them;  when  that  for  the  admission  or  Nebraska  was  passed 
over  his  veto.  That  Territory  became  a  State  on  the  first  of  March,  making  the 
thiity-seventh.  A  bill  limiting  the  authority  of  the  President  in  making  official 
appointments  and  removals  from  office,  known  as  the  "  Tenure-of-Office  Act," 
was  passed,  and  was  vetoed  by  the  President,  when  it  was  passed  over  the 
veto.'  Another  bill  was  passed,  vetoed,  and  passed  over  the  veto,  repealing  so 
much  of  an  Act  of  July  17,  1862,  as  gave  the  President  power  to  grant  amnesty 
and  pardon  to  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion.  A  bill  was  also 
passed,  with  the  same  opposition  from  the  President,  for  the  military  govern- 
ment of  the  disorganized  States.''  The  Thirty-ninth  Congress  closed  its  last 
session  on  the  3d  of  March,  and  the  Fortieth  Congress  began  its  first  session 
immediately  thereafter  In  view  of  the  conduct  of  the  President,  which 
threatened  the  country  with  revolution,  this  action  of  the  National  Legislature 
was  deemed  necessary  for  the  public  good.  It  adjourned  on  the  31st  of  March, 
to  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  July. 

Congress  assembled  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  on  the  20th  adjourned  to  meet 
on  the  21st  of  November.  The  chief  business  of  the  short  session  was  to 
adopt  measures  for  removing  the  obstructions  cast  by  the  President  in  the  way 
of  a  restoration  of  the  disorganized  States.  A  bill  supplementary  to  the  one 
for  the  military  government  of  those  States  was  passed  over  the  usual  veto  of 
the  President,  and   it  was  believed  that  the  Chief  jMagistrate  would  refrain 


the  veto  power ;  (4)  In  that  he  has  corruptly  disposed  of  public  property  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  (5)  In  that  he  has  corruptly  interfered  in  elections,  and  committed  acts  which,  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  are  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

On  tho  14th  of  January,  Representative  Loan,  from  Missouri,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  con- 
cerning the  duty  of  the  House  to  proceed  to  the  impeachment  of  the  President,  said  that  the 
leaders  of  the  rebellion  comprehended  the  advantages  of  having  such  a  man  as  tlie  then  incum- 
bent, in  the  Presidential  chair.  "  Hence,"  he  said,  "  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  crime 
was  committed.  The  way  was  made  clear  for  the  succession.  An  assassin's  hand,  wielded  and 
directed  by  rebel  hand,  and  paid  for  by  rebel  gold,  made  Andrew  Johnson  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Tl  le  jirice  that  he  was  to  pay  for  his  promotion  was  treachery  to  the 
Republic  and  fidelity  to  the  party  of  treason  and  rebellion."  Mr.  Loan  was  called  to  order.  The 
Speaker  decided  that  he  was  not  out  of  order,  tho  subject  of  debate  being  the  charges  against  the 
President  of  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,"  a  member  having  the  right,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, to  make  a  specific  charge.  Tliis  decision  was  appealed  from,  when  the  Speaker  was  sus- 
tained by  a  vote  of  101  to  8. 

'  It  took  from  the  President,  among  other  things,  the  power  to  remove  a  member  of  his 
cabinet,  excepting  by  permission  of  the  Senate,  declaring  that  they  should  hold  office  "  for  and 
during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and  for  one  month 
theroiifter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate."  The  act  was  passed  over 
the  veto  by  a  vote  in  the  Senate  of  3.5  to  11,  and  in  the  House  of  131  to  37. 

'  Those  States  were  divided  into  five  military  districts,  and  the  following  commanders  were 
appointed :  Fird  District,  Virginia.  General  J.  M.  Scliofleld ;  Second  District,  North  and  Soutli 
Carolina,  General  D.  E.  Sickles;  Third  District,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama.  General  J.  Pope  ; 
Fourth  District,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  General  E.  0.  C.  Ord ;  Fifth  District,  Louisiana  anii 
Texas,  General  P.  H.  Sheridan. 
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from  further  acts  calculated  to  disturb  the  public  peace.  Not  so.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  he  proceeded,  in  defiance  of  that 
body,  and  in  violation  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act,  to  remove  the  Secretary  of 
War  []Mr.  Stanton],  and  to  place  General  Grant  in  his  place.  The  President  first 
asked  [August  5,  1867]  the  Secretary  to  resign.  Mr.  Stanton  refused.'  A 
week  later  the  President  directed  General  Grant  to  assume  the  duties  of  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Grant  obeyed.  Stan- 
ton i-etired,  imder  protest,  well  satisfied 
that  his  office  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
a  patriot  whom  the  President  could 
not  corrupt  nor  unlawfully  control.* 

The  removal  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  was  followed  by  the  removal  of 
General  Sheridan  from  the  command 
of  the  Fifth  District,  and  General 
Sickles  from  that  of  the  Second  Dis- 
trict, by  which  the  country  was  notified 
that  the  most  faithful  officers,  who 
were  working  with  the  representatives 
of  the  people  for  the  proper  and  speedy 
restoration  of  the  Union,  would  be 
deprived  of  jjower  to  be  useful.  Gen- 
eral Grant  protested  against  these  acts,  but  in  vain.  The  country  was  greatly 
excited,  and  the  loyal  people  waited  with  impatience  the  reassembling  of  Con- 
gress, upon  which  they  relied  in  that  hour  of  seeming  peril  to  the  Kepublic. 
That  body  met  at  the  appointed  time,  and  on  the  12th  of  December  the  Presi- 
dent sent  to  the  Senate  a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  removing  the  Secretary 
of  War.  Tliey  were  not  satisfactory,  and  on  the  13th  of  January  the  Senate 
reinstated  Mr.  Stantftn,  and  General  Grant  retired  from  the  War  Department. 
Already  Congress  liad  made  much  progress  toward  the  restoration  of  the  dis- 
organized States,  to  the  Union,  by  providing  for  conventions  i'or  framing  con- 
stitutions and  electing  members  of  Congress ;  and  a  few  days  after  the  restora- 
tion of  ]\Ir.  Stanton,  a  new  bill  for  the  further  reorganization  of  those  States 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  larger  powers  were 
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'  The  President  addressed  a  note  to  the  Secretary,  in  which  he  said  :  "  Grave  public  consider- 
ations constniin  me  to  request  your  resignation  as  Secretary  of  War."  The  Secretary  replied : 
"Grave  public  considerations  constrain  me  to  continue  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  until  the 
next  meeting  of  Congress."  It  was  believed  that  the  President  was  then  contemplating  a  revo- 
lutionary scheme,  in  favor  of  the  late  enemies  of  the  country,  and  was  seeking  to  use  the  army 
for  that  purpose. 

'  The  President  was  angry  with  General  Grant  for  quietly  giving  up  the  office  to  Stanton,  at 
the  bidding  of  the  Senate,  and  he  charged  the  General-in-Chief  with  having  broken  his  promises, 
and  tried  to  injure  his  reputation  as  a  soldier  and  a  citizen.  A  correspondence  ensued,  which 
speedily  found  its  way  to  the  public.  It  assumed  the  form  of  a  question  of  veracity  between  the 
President  and  the  General-in-Chief.  Finally,  Grant  felt  compelled  to  say  to  the  President : 
"  When  my  honor  as  a  soldier  and  integrity  as  a  man  liave  been  so  violently  assailed,  pardon  me 
for  saying  that  I  can  but  regard  this  whole  matter,  from  beginning  to  end.  as  an  attempt  to  involve 
me  in  the  resistance  of  law,  for  which  you  hesitated  to  assume  the  responsibility  in  orders,  and 
thus  to  destroy  my  character  before  the  country."     The  President  did  not  deny  this  charge. 
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given  to  the  General-in-Chief  of  the  armies,  in  their  military  government,  and 
flepriving  the  President  of  all  power  to  interfere  in  the  matter. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  the  President  caused  a  new  and  more  intense 
excitement  throughout  the  country,  by  a  bolder  step  in  opposition  to  the  will 
of  Congress  than  he  had  hitherto  ventured  to  take.  On  that  day  lie  issued  an 
order  to  Mr.  Stanton,  removing  him  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  and 
another  to  Lorenzo  Thomas,  the  Adjutant-General,  appointing  him  Secretary 
of  War,  ad  interim.  These  orders  were  officially  communicated  to  the  Senate, 
whereupon  that  body  passed  a  resolution  that  the  President  had  no  authority 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  the 
mean  time  Thomas  had  ap]jeared  at  tlic  War  Department  and  demanded  th.e 
position  to  which  the  President  had  assigned  liim,  when  Mr.  Stanton,  his  supe- 
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rior,  refused  to  yield  it,  and  ordered  him  to  return  to  his  proper  office.  The 
President  being  satisfied  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  use  military  force 
in  the  matter,  did  not  attempt  to  eject  Mr.  Stanton  by  force,  and  so  that  officer 
retained  his  place.  This  action  of  the  President  was  so  manifestly  in  violation 
of  law,  that  on  the  following  day  [February  22,  1868],  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  a  vote  of  126  to  47,'  "  Resolved  that  Andrew  Johnson,  President 
of  tlie  United  States,  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  '  On 
the  29th  [February,  1868],  a  committee  of  the  House,  appointed  for  the  pur- 

'  This  was  an  almost  strictly  party  vote.  Only  two  Republicans  (Gary  of  Ohio,  and  Stewart 
of  New  York)  voted  in  the  negative,  wliile  all  the  Democrats  voted  against  the  resohitiou. 

^  We  have  seen  (page  T28)  that  the  .■subject  of  the  impeachment  of  the  President  was^ referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  That  committee  submitted  reports  (Nov.  25,  1867)  which 
were  acted  upon  on  the  7th  of  December,  when  the  House  of  Representatives,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  gravity  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  indulging  a  hope  that  the  President  would  cease 
making  war  upon  Congress  and  attend  to  his  legitimate  duties  as  simply  the  Executor  of  the 
poeple's  will,  expressed  by  their  representatives,  refused,  by  a  large  majority,  to  entertain  a  pro- 
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pose,'  presented  articles  of  impeachment,  nine  in  number,  and  these,  with  slight 
alterations,  were  accejjted  on  the  2d  of  Marcli.''  The  House  then  proceeded  t» 
the  appointment  of  Managers,  to  conduct  the  business  before  the  Senate,'  when 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  House,  to  the  number  of  forty-five,  entered  a 
formal  protest  against  the  whole  proceedings.  ' 

On  the  5th  of  March  [1868],  the  Senate  was  organized  as  a  jury  for  the 
trial  of  the  President.  Chief-Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase  presided.*  On  the  7th 
the  President  was  summoned  to  appear  at  tlie  bar;  and  on  the  l.Jth,  when  the 
Senate  was  formally  opened  for  the  inquest,  he  did  so  appear,  by  his  counsel, 
who  asked  for  a  space  of  forty  days  wherein  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the 
indictment.  Ten  days  were  granted,  and  on  the  23d  the  President's  counsel 
presented  an  answer.  The  House  of  Representatives,  the  accuser,  simply 
denied  every  averment  in  the  answer,  when  the  President's  counsel  asked  for  a 
postponement  of  the  trial  for  thirty  days.  The  Senate  allowed  seven  days, 
and  on  Monday,  the  30th  of  March,  the  trial  began.      The  examination   of 

position  for  impeachment.  Now,  so  flagrant  was  the  act  of  the  President,  that  the  RepubUcan 
members  were  eager  to  place  him  upon  trial,  and  several  who  were  not  present  when  the  vote 
recorded  in  tlie  text  was  taken,  afterward  entered  their  votes  in  favor  of  impeachment. 

'  Tlie  conmiittee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Boutwell.  Stevens  (who  made  the  motion  for  im- 
peachment), Bingham,  Wilson,  Logan,  Juhan,  and  Ward.  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Bingham  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  announce  to  tlie  Senate  the  action  of  tlie  House.  This  they  did  on  the 
25th  (Feb.),  when  the  Senate,  by  unanimous  vote,  referred  the  subject  to  a  select  committee  of 
seven,  to  consider  it.  ' 

'■'  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  charges  in  the  Articles  of  Impeachment : — Article  1. 
Unlawfully  ordering  tlie  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War,  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act.  Article  2.  Unlawfully  appointing  General  Lorenzo 
Thomas  as  Secretary  of  War,  ojI  interim.  Article  3.  Substantially  the  same  as  Article  2,  with  tlie 
additional  averment  that  there  was  at  the  time  of  tlie  appointment  of  General  Tliomas,  no 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War.  Article  4.  Conspiring  with  one  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and 
otlier  persons  to  the  House  of  Representatives  unknown,  to  prevent,  by  intimidation  and  threats, 
Mr.  Stanton,  the  legally  appointed  Secretary  of  War,  from  holding  that  office.  Article  S".  Con- 
spiring witli  General  Thomas  and  others  to  hinder  the  execution  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act;  and 
in  iiursuance  of  this  conspiracy,  attempting  to  jirevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  acting  as  Secretary  of 
War.  Article  6.  Conspiring  with  General  Thomas  and  others  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the 
property  in  the  War  Department.  jVrticle  7.  Repeated  the  charge  of  conspiring  to  hinder  the 
execution  of  the  Tenure-of-Offiee  Act,  and  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  executing  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Article  8.  Repeated  the  charge  of  conspiring  to  take  possession  of  the  War 
Department.  Article  9.  Charged  that  the  President  called  before  him  the  commander  of  the 
forces  in  the  Department  of  Washington  and  declared  to  him  that  a  law,  passed  on  the  30th  of 
June,  18G7  (see  page  729).  directing  that  "all  orders  and  instructions  relating  to  military  opera- 
tions, issued  by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War,  shall  be  issued  through  the  General  of  the 
Army,  and  in  case  of  his  inabilitv,  through  the  next  in  rank,"  was  unconstitutional,  and  not  bind- 
ing upon  tlie  commander  of  the  Department  of  Washington ;  the  intent  being  to  induce  that  com- 
mander to  violate  tile  law,  and  to  obey  orders  issued  directly  from  the  President. 

On  the  3d  of  Mareli.  the  managers  presented  two  additional  articles,  which  were  adopted  by 
the  House.  Thajirst  charged  that  the  President  had,  by  inflanimatory  speeches,  during  his  jour- 
ney from  Washington  to  Chicago,  already  mentioned  (page  727),  attempted,  with  a  design  to  set 
aside  the  authority  of  Congress,  to  bring  it  into  disgrace,  and  to  excite  the  odium  and  resentment 
of  tlie  people  against  Congress  and  tlie  laws  it  enacted.  The  second  charged  that  in  August, 
1866,  the  President,  in  a  public  speech  at  Washington  City,  declared  that  Congress  was  not  a 
body  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  exercise  legislative  powers;  and  then  went  on  to  specify 
his  offenses  in  endeavoring  by  unlawful  means,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress.    These  formed  the  lOtli  and  11th  Articles  of  Impeachment. 

'  The  following  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  were  chosen  to  be  the  managers, 
on  its  part,  of  the  impeachment  case:  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania;  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
of  Massachusetts ;  John  A.  Bingham,  of  Ohio ;  George  S.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts  ;  James 
F.  Wilson,  of  Iowa;  Thomas  Williams,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois.  Tho 
chief  management  of  the  case,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  as  prosecutor,  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Butler. 

'  See  clause  G,  section  3,  of  Article  I.,  of  the  National  Constitution,  in  the  Supplement 
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witnesses  was  closed  on  the  22d  of  April,  and  on  the  following  day  the  argu- 
ments of  counsel  began.  These  closed  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday, 
the  6th  of  May,  when  the  case  was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Senate. 
Its  decision  was  given  on  the  2Gth  of  the  same  month.  Every  member  of 
the  Senate  was  present  and  voted.  Thirty-five  pronounced  the  President 
guilty,  and  nineteen  declared  him  not  guilty.  So  he  escaped  conviction 
by  one  vote.' 


THE  NATIONAL  SENATE  CHAMBER. 

The  political  campaign  preparatory  to  an  election  of  a  new  President  of 
the  Republic,  had  begun  about  a  week  before  the  final  act  in  the  impeach- 
ment case.  On  the  20th  of  May,  a  national  convention  of  representatives 
of  the  Republican  party  assembled  at  Chicago,  and  by  unanimous  voice 
nominated  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant^  for  the  presidency,  and  Schuyler 
Colfax,  then  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  Vice-President. 
The  party  was  immediately  organized  for  action.  The  Opposition  deferred 
their  nominations  until  the  4th  of  July,  when,  in  a  national  convention 

1  The  vote  of  the  Senate  was  as  follows : — 

For  Conviction — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  CattcU,  Chaniller,  Cole,  Conklinp:,  Conness,  Cor- 
bett,  Crajiin,  Drake,  Edmunils,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill 
of  Vermont,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Ham])shire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey, 
Sherman,  Spragiie,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson  and  Yates. 
These  were  all  "  Republicans." 

For  Acquittal — Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes, 
Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Saulsbnry, 
Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  and  Viukers.  EiVbt  of  these,  namely.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Hen- 
dricks, Johnson,  McCreery,  Saulsbury,  anil  Vickers,  were  elected  to  the  Senate  as  "Democrats." 
The  remainder  were  elected  as  "  Republicans." 

^  See  portrait  of  General  Grant,  on  page  6dl. 
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held  in  Tammany  Hall,  in  New  York  City,  Horatio  Seymour  of  New  York,' 
was  named  for  President,  and  Francis  P.  Blair  of  Missouri,  for  Vice-Pres- 
ident. Tiie  canvass  was  carried  on  with  great  warmth  on  both  sides.= 
The  elections  in  November  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Grant  and  Colfax  for 
the  respective  high  offices,  by  very  large  majorities. 

In  the  meantime,  important  events  in  the  process  of  the  reorganization 
of  tlie  national  Government  had  taken  place.  The  subject  of  a  fourteenth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  projwsed  by  Congress  in  July,  186(3,  for 
securing  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  all  persons  "  born  or  naturalized  in 
the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof;"  disabling  a 
certain  class  of  chief  offenders  in  the  late  rebellion  ;  declaring  tlie  validity 
of  tlie  national  debt,  and  forbidding  tlie  payment  of  any  part  of  the  so- 
called  "  Confederate  debt,"  had  been  before  the  people  and  the  State 
Legislatures  for  several  months.^  On  the  20th  of  July,  the  Secretary  of 
State  publicly  certified  that  the  requisite  number  of  States  had  ratified  the 
proposed  amendment,  and  on  the  following  day,  Congress,  warned  by  the 
active  opposition  of  the  President  to  the  measm-e,^  declared,  by  a  concur- 
rent resolution,  the  amendment  to  be  a  part  of  the  National  Constitution. 
On  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  the  Secretary  of  State  issued  a  proclama- 
tion to  that  effect.  As  the  work  of  reorganization  had  now  been  accom- 
plished in  all  but  three  States,  and  civil  governments  therein  established, 
the  General-in-Chief  of  the  armies  issued  a  proclamation  (July  28, 1868) 
declaring  that  so  much  of  the  Reconstruction  acts  as  provided  for  the 
organization  of  military  districts,  subject  to  the  military  authority  of  the 
United  States,  had  become  ino-ierative. 


1  See  Note  .3.  pa.sre  657. 

2  Wade  Hampton,  N.  B.  Forrest  (see  pages  682,  683,)  and  several  other  prominent  leaders  in 
the  relielliou  wi-re  members  of  the  Democratic  Convention,  and  were  controlling:  architects  of  its 
platform,  in  wliiili  the  acts  of  Congress  for  the  re-organization  of  the  Government  were  declared 
to  be  "usurpations,  unconstitutional,  revolutionary  and  void."  In  a  letter  written  by  Francis  P. 
Blair,  tlie  nominee  for  Vice-President,  a  few  days  before  the  Convention,  to  Colonel  James  0. 
Brodhead,  hi'  laid  down  a  plan  for  the  inauguration  of  another  civil  war,  in  the  event  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Demoeratic  nominees,  in  these  words :  "  There  is  but  one  way  to  restore  the  Govern- 
ment anil  tlie  Constitution,  and  that  is  tor  tlie  President  elect  to  declare  these  acts  [of  Congress] 
null  and  void,  eomp'I  the  army  to  undo  its  usiiqiations  at  the  South,  disperse  the  Carpet-hag  State 
Governments,  [established  under  the  autliority  of  Congress,]  allow  the  white  people  to  rc-organize 
tlieir  own  governments,  and  elect  Senators  and  Representatives.  The  House  of  Representatives 
will  contain  a  majority  of  Demoerats  from  the  North,  and  they  will  admit  the  Representatives 
elected  by  the  white  people  of  the  South,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  President  it  will  not 
be  diHienIt  to  compel  the  Senate  to  submit  once  more  to  the  obligations  of  the  Constitution." 

Tlie  Convention  having  apjirovcd  tliis  jjlan  for  usurpation,  revolution  and  civil  war,  by  the  lan- 
guage of  a  portion  of  its  ])latti)rni,  and  the  nomiiiaticju  of  its  author  for  the  second  office  in  the 
Government,  large  numbers  of  the  jiatriotic  and  thinking  men  of  the  Opposition  refused  to  accept 
that  jilatform,  and  to  vote  for  the  nominees.  In  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  all  true  Ameri- 
cans, General  Grant,  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  had  said,  "Let  us  have  peace,"  and  with  that 
desire  an  immense  majority  of  the  jieople  gave  him  and  Colfax  their  support. 

^Sce  Article  XIV  of  the  Amendments  of  the  Constitution,  in   Supplement. 

*  The  President  took  the  jiosition  that  the  State  Governments  in  the  South,  established  by  Con- 
gress, were  illegal  and  could  have  no  voice  in  national  affairs  ;  consequently,  the  amendment  was 
not  ratified.  He  hid  also,  on  the  4tli  of  .Inly,  issued  a  proelamation  of  general  and  unconditional 
pardon  anil  amnesty  for  all  who  hail  been  engaged  in  acts  of  rebellion,  cxeejiting  a  few  who  were 
under  presentmentor  indictment  for  tlie  offence.  This  was  calculated  to  weaken  the  force  of  a 
^iiirt  of  the  amendiuent. 
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Congress  took  a  recess  in  August  to  meet  again  in  September,  if  the 
jiublic  good  should  seem  to  require.  The  recess  continued  until  near  the 
time  of  the  regular  session,  in  December.  Before  the  adjournment,  the 
Senate  had  ratified  an  important  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  China,  by 
which  mutual  intercourse  between  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
China,  and  mutual  privileges  of  trade,  travel,  education  and  religion, 
should  be  secured  to  each.  This  was  a  concession  never  made  by  the 
Chinese  to  any  nation.'  Dm-ing  a  greater  part  of  the  recess,  the  attention 
of  the  people  was  absorbed  by  the  Presidential  election ;  and  the  result 
was  such,  that  when  Congress  re-assembled,  the  Republicans  in  that  body 
were  very  strong,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  the  moral  power  of  a 
majority  well  sustained  by  the  people.  A  condition  of  such  strength  is 
great  responsibility.  There  was  in  the  aspect  of  public  affairs  at  home 
and  abroad,  reasons  for  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  caution  and  wisdom. 
Among  other  perplexing  and  important  duties  was  the  devising  ways  for 
ending  a  war  with  the  Indians  which  had  been  raging  a  long  time  on 
the  great  plams  of  the  West,  witliout  positive  results.  To  this  end  ;  to 
the  further  security  of  rights  to  all  citizens  of  the  Republic  ;  and  to  the 
strengihening  of  the  public  credit,  the  attention  of  Congress  was  specially 
directed. 

The  military  leaders  engaged  in  war  with  the  Indians,  recommended  th^j 
most  rigorous  and  unrelenting  measures,  and  for  that  purpose  it  was  pro- 
posed to  vest  the  entire  control  of  the  Indians  '•'  in  the  War  Department. 
But  a  more  humane  policy,  promising  excellent  results,  was  finally  adopted 
on  the  recommendation  of  General  Grant  after  he  became  President. 
Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  chief  cause  of  wars  with  the  Indians  has 
been  the  injustice  the  red  men  were  subjected  to  at  the  hands  of  dishonest 
or  incomjjetent  officers  in  charge  of  them,  and  of  the  traders  and  con- 
tractors with  whom  they  are  compelled  to  deal,  the  President  recommended 
the  appointment  of  a  number  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  or 
Quakers,  who  are  noted  for  their  general  uprightness  and  peaceful  princi- 
ples and  conduct,  as  Indian  Agents.  Congress  approved,  and  in  April, 
(1869,)  on  the  nomination  of  the  Pi'esident,  sixteen  Friends  were  chosen 
for  the  important  service. 

A  fifteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  intended  to  secure  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  citizens  of  the  Republic,  without  regard 

1  This  treaty  was  negotiated,  ami  brought  ft'om  China  by  Minister  Biirlingame  who,  having  been 
appointed  liy  tlie  Em])eror  a  general  cuniniissioner  to  several  of  the  Christian  jiowers  of  tlie  Eartli, 
came  attended  liy  high  officials  of  the  Cliinese  Empire.  After  concluding  the  business  of  his 
mission  at  home,  he  went  to  Europe  witli  the  embassadors. 

-  In  one  of  liis  rejiorts.  General  Sheridan,  who  was  in  command  of  the  forces  employed  against 
tlic  Indians,  said:  "  Indian  tribes  should  not  be  dealt  witli  as  independent  nations.  They  arc 
wiinl*  of  tlic  Government,  and  sliould  be  made  to  respect  tlie  lives  and  property  of  citizens.  The 
Indiiin  history  of  tliis  country  for  tlic  last  three  hundred  years  shows  that  of  all  the  great  nations 
of  Indians,  only  remnants  have  been  saved.  The  same  fate  awaits  those  now  hostile ;  and  the 
best  way  for  the  Government  is  to  make  them  poor  by  the  destruction  of  their  stock,  and  then 
settle  them  ou  the  lands  allotted  to  them." 
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to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition,  was  recommended  by  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  both  houses  of  Congress,  on  the  26th  of  February,  18G9.*  It  wafi 
immediately  submitted  to  the  authorities  of  the  several  States,  for  action, 
and  was  ratified  by  the  required  number. 

At  about  the  same  time,  an  imjjortant  financial  bill  was  passed  in  the 
lower  house  of  Congress,  (and  afterward  in  the  Senate,  and  became  a 
law,)  the  chief  provision  of  which  was  as  follows :  "  The  faith  of  the 
United  States  is  solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment  in  coin  or  its  equiva- 
lent, of  all  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States,  except  in 
cases  where  the  law  authorizing  the  issue  of  any  such  obligation  has 
expressly  provided  that  the  same  may  be  paid  in  lawful  money  or  other 
currency  than  gold  and  silver."  This  was  intended  to  strengthen  the 
public  credit  at  home  and  abroad,  and  such  was  its  effect  in  a  remarkable 
degree. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Johnson  closed  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  on 
that  day  Ulj'sses  S.  Grant  was  inaugurated  the  eighteenth  President  of 
the  Republic.^  The  oath  of  office  was  administered  b}^  Chief  Justice 
Chase.  At  noon,  the  same  day,  the  Forty-first  Congress  assembled  ;  and 
on  the  5th,  the  Senate  promptly  confirmed  tlie  President's  Cabinet  ap- 
pointments.' The  new  administration  began  its  career  under  circum- 
stances apparently  very  auspicious  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
At  home,  the  work  of  reorganization  and  pacification  was  going  on  pros- 
perously. Abroad,  the  relations  of  our  Government  were  eminently 
peaceful.  The  only  subject  that  promised  difficulty  in  the  future,  waa 
the  claims  against  Great  Britain  for  damages  inflicted  by  the  Anglo-Con- 
federate ship  Alabama,  and  others.''  The  special  business  of  Reverdy 
Johnson,  lately  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain,  was 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  for  the  settlement  of  those  claims.  It  was  ac- 
complished, but  the  treaty  was  so  unsatisfactory  to  our  government  ami 
people  that  the  Senate  promptly  rejected  it  by  a  vote  of  54  to  1,  and  Mr. 
Motley,  the  historian,  was  sent  to  England  to  supersede  Mr.  Johnson. 

iThe  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Amentlraent : 

"Article  15.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  deniefl  en 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  coudition  of 
servitude. 

"Section  2.     The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

'Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  born  in  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1822.  When  a 
hoy  he  was  employed  in  his  father's  tannery.  He  entered  the  West  I  oint  Military  Academy  in 
1839,  and  was  graduated  in  1843,  when  he  entered  the  avmy  as  brevet  second  lieutenant.  His 
conduct  as  a  brave  soldier,  was  conspicuous  during  his  services  in  the  war  -with  Mexico,  at  the 
clo.se  of  which  he  bore  the  Brevet  rank  of  captain.  He  received  a  commission  as  full  captain  in 
1853  He  left  the  army  the  next  year,  and  settled  near  St.  Louis.  Fivb  years  later  he  became  a 
partner  with  his  father,  in  the  leather  trade,  at  Galena,  Illinois.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in 
1861,  he  entered  the  service  in  the  field  as  colonel  of  the  21st  Illinois  Volunteers.  His  promotion 
from  rank  to  rank  was  rapid.  How  he  performed  the  duties  of  each  position  in  which  he  was 
placed,  tliese  pages  reveal,  in  brief  outline.  From  a  comparatively  obscure  leather  dealer  in  I86I, 
he  has  arisen,  in  the  course  of  eight  years,  to  the  highest  official  dignity  in  the  Repulilic. 

^  It  was  found  necessary  to  make  some  changes  in  the  appointments.  The  following  named 
gentieraen  composed  the  cabinet  as  finally  chosen  : 

Si2cretarii  of  State,  Hamilton  Fish.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  George  S.  Boutwell.  Secretary 
of  War,  John  A.  Rawlins.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Adolph  E.  Borie.  Secretatjj  of  the  Interior, 
Jacob  D.  Coxe      Postmaster-General,  jolin  A.  J.  Creswell.     Attorney- General,  E.  Rockwood  Hoar. 

-  See  page  707 
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When  President  Grant^  entered  npon  his  duties  he  found  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Union  incomplete,  and  on  the  7th  of  April,  1869,  he 
sent  a  message  to  Congress,  urging  that  body  to  take  steps  for  accom- 
plishing an  object  so  important  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible.^  The 
special  session  of  the  new  Congress,  which  had  been  called,  ended  on  the 
10th  of  April,  when  the  Senate  was  convened  for  executive  business, 
and  continued  in  session  until  the  22d. 

The  President  and  Congress  took  measures  for  securing  the  desired 
Union,  and  did  all  in  their  power  under  the  restrictions  of  the  amended 
National  Constitution  to  induce  the  people  of  the  States  not  represented 
in  Congress  to  assist  in  bringing  about  that  result.  It  was  accomplished 
in  the  spring  of  1872.  On  the  23d  of  May  every  seat  in  Congress  was 
filled,  for  the  first  time  since  the  winter  of  1861,  when  members  from 
several  of  the  slave-holding  States  abdicated.  On  the  previous  day  (May 
22,  1872)  an  Amnesty  Bill  was  passed,  for  removing  the  political  disa- 
bilities  imposed  by  the  third  section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  from  all  persons  excepting  members  of  the  Thirty-sixth 
and  Thirty-seventh  Congresses,  heads  of  departments,  members  of  diplo- 
matic coqjs,  and  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  who  had  engaged  in  tha 
rebellion.  The  jDolitical  reorganization  of  the  republic  was  now  com^ 
plete. 

At  about  the  same  time  a  most  important  event  occurred  in  the 
social  and  commerc^al  history'  of  our  country.  It  was  the  completion  of 
a  railway  communication  across  our  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  by  which  the  States  bordering  on  the  two  seas  and  those 
between,  were  firmly  linked  in  interest,  and  by  which,  also,  a  vast  over- 
land trade  with  China  and  Japan,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  was  inaugu- 
rated. The  last  "  tie  "  was  laid,  and  the  last  spikes  were  driven,  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1869,  in  a  grassy  valley  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
in  Utah.  That  "  tie  "  was  made  of  polished  laui'el  wood,  its  ends  bound 
with  silver  bands.     A  spike  of  gold  was  sent  by  California ;  one  of  silver 


'  See  portrait  on  page  601. 

'  In  that  message  the  President  said :  "  It  is  desirable  to  restore  the  States  whicli 
were  engaged  in  tlie  rebellion  to  their  proper  relations  to  the  government  and  the 
country,  at  as  early  a  period  as  the  people  of  those  States  shall  be  found  willing  to 
become  peaceful  and  orderly  communities,  and  to  adopt  and  maintain  such  constitu- 
tions and  laws  as  will  effectually  secure  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  all  persons 
within  their  borders." 
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by  Xevada,  and  one  of  gold,  silver,  and  iron  by  Arizona ;  and  tliese 
ivere  driven  in  the  presence  of  tliree  thousand  people.  So  was  com- 
l)leted  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Union  Paciiie  Eailroad.^ 

An  insurrection  in  Cuba  had  now  assumed  such  proportions  that  the 
Americans,  naturally  sympathizing  with  a  colony  struggling  for  freedom, 
were  disposed  to  give  the  insurgents  moral  and  material  aid,  and  expedi- 
tions were  fitted  out,  under  tlie  general  directions  of  a  "  Cuban  Junta  " 
m  New  York  City,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  men  and  materials  of 
war  to  the  Cubans.  Our  government  wisely  resolved  to  maintain  its 
neutrality,  at  least  until  the  Cubans  should  show  their  ability  to  maintain 
their  independence,  and  took  measures  to  suppress  all  JilUhusteriny  move- 
ments, at  the  same  time,  keeping  faith  with  other  governments.  The 
United  States  authorities  seized  a  large  number  of  Spanish  gunboats 
that  had  been  built  in  this  country,  on  suspicion  that  they  wore  intended 
for  war  against  Peru.     They  were  soon  released. 

These  relations  with  Cuba  and  Spain  gave  the  government  of  the 
JJnited  States  much  trouble,  and,  at  times,  war  seemed  inevitable. 
Finally,  late  in  1S73,  the  steamship  Virginius,  flying  the  flag  of  this 
repuljlic,  suspected  of  carrying  men  and  supplies  to  the  Cubans,  -^vas 
captured  liy  a  Spanish  cruiser  off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  taken  into  port,  and 
many  of  her  passengers,  with  her  captain  and  some  of  her  crew,  were 
shot  l)y  the  local  military  authorities.  The  aflair  produced  intense  e.\- 
citement  in  the  United  States.  But  the  difficulties  involved  in  it  were 
■  visely  settled  by  diplomacy.  The  vessel  was  surrendered  to  the  United 
i  iates,  and  ample  reparation  oflfered.  While  the  Yirginius  was  on  her 
\  ly,  under  an  escort,  to  New  York,  she  sprung  a  leak  and  went  to  the 
b  ttom  of  the  sea  off"  Cape  Fear,  at  near  the  close  of  December,  ISTS. 

An  organization  of  Irishmen  in  the  United  States,  known  as  "  Fe- 
nians," prepared  to  invade  the  British  dominions  on  our  frontiers,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  liberating  Ireland  from  British  rule — how,  in  that 
way,  is  not  clearly  seen.  In  the  last  week  in  May,  1870,  between  two 
and  three  thousand  of  them  had  assembled  on  the  borders  of  Canada,  in 
Vermont,  and  there  invaded  that  province.  The  authorities  of  both 
governments  interfered,  the  leaders  were  arrested,  and  no  similar  viola- 
tion of  the  neuti'ality  laws  of  the  republic  has  since  been  attemjJted  by 
adopted  citizens. 

The  possession  of  territory  by  the  United  States,  among  the  West 
India  Islands,  has  been  considered  desirable  for  a  long  time ;  and  in  the 
year  1809  our  government  and  that  of  Hayti  conferred  upon  the  subject 

'To  aid  in  the  construction  of  this  railway  from  Kansas  to  the  Pacific,  the  na- 
tional government  offered  a  subsidy  of  $53,000,000.  Tlie  distance  by  railway 
between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  by  way  of  Chicago,  is,  in  round  numbers, 
abou*.  ■•^,400  miles. 
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of  the  annexation  of  the  island  to  our  domain.  The  President  vras  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  the  "measure.  In  November,  that  year,  a  trciity  for 
annexation  -was  made,  but  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  refused  to 
ratify'  it.  More  information  was  needed,  and  in  December,  ISTO,  the 
President  appointed  a  commission,  composed  of  eminent  and  judicious 
citizens,  to  proceed  to  San  Domingo  and  incpiire  concerning  the  resources, 
the  political  condition,  and  the  disposition  of  the  government  and  people 
of  that  republic  on  the  subject  of  annexation.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  spring  of  1872  did  not  lead  to  the  ratification  of  the  treat}', 
and  the  subject  was  dropped  as  a  national  measure.  A  private  company 
made  a  treaty  with  the  authorities  of  San  Domingo  in  December,  IS 73, 
by  which  that  government  ceded  to  them  a  large  portion  of  the  island 
with  valuable  franchises  and  privileges.  All  the  public  lands  on  the 
peninsula  of  Samana,  and  the  waters  of  Samana  Bay,  were  ceded  to  the 
•'Samana  Bay  Company." 

An  inter-oceanic  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  has  been  a 
subject  before  the  public  a  long  time.  During  President  Grant's  admin- 
istration some  steps  were  taken  in  connection  with  such  a  project.  In 
July,  1871,  Commander  Selfridge  returned  from  an  exploration  of  a 
route  which  he  considered  feasible.  It  was  from  the  Napipi  river,  a  con- 
liuent  of  the  Atrato  river  that  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  across 
the  Isthmus  to  Limon  Bay  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  entire  length  of 
the  canal  would  be  thirty -two  miles.  Its  cost  he  estimated  at  about 
$130,000,000,  and  the  time  to  be  occupied  in  its  construction  about  twelve 
years.  In  March,  1872,  the  President  appointed  a  commission  to  exam- 
ine all  plans  and  proposals  for  an  inter-oceanic  canal  across  the  Isthmus.* 
Meanwhile  an  international  comjsany  had  been  formed  in  Euroije  to  con- 
struct a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

In  October,  1S71,  one  of  the  most  destructive  fires  on  record  con- 
sumed a  large  part  of  the  business  section  of  Chicago.  It  raged  about 
twenty-eight  hours ;  spread  over  two  thousand  acres  of  ground ;  laid 
twenty-five  hundred  buildings  in  ruins,  and  consumed  property,  real  and 
personal,  to  the  amount  of  about  $200,000,000.  Of  this  amount,  $90,- 
000,000  worth  was  insured.  In  November  the  following  year  a  fire  in 
the  heart  of  Boston  swept  over  sixty  acres  of  ground,  and  destroyed 
property  to  the  amount  of  $75,000,000,  on  which  was  an  insurance  of 
$50,000,000. 

Mormonism,  in  its  political  relations  to  the  state,  remains  a  vexatious 
'Question.  It  seems  to  be  strongly  intrenched,  in  the  heart  of  the  conti- 
nent, among  the  everlasting  hills ;  and  it  appears  to  be  popular  among 

'  Composed  of  Major-General  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Professor  Benjamin  Pierce,  and 
Captain  Daniel  Ammen. 
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the  sex  which  tke  practice  of  polygamy  most  degrades.  In  1S71  the 
fielegate  in  Congress  from  Utah  presented  to  that  body  a  petition  fifty 
feet  in  length,  signed  by  twenty-five  hundred  Mormon  women,  in  favor 
of  polygamy.  The  elective  franchise  has  been  given  to  women  in  that 
territory  (as  well  as  in  Wyoming  territory) ;  and  of  the  215,324  votes 
cast  in  favor  of  a  state  constitution  in  Utah  in  1ST2,  nearly  one-half 
were  by  women.  They  have  enough  citizens  to  entitle  them  to  a  state 
02'ganization,  but  the  moral  sense  of  Congress  has  been  strong  enough  to 
deny  the  polygamists  a  place  in  the  Union  of  States. 

We  have  observed,  on  page  736,  that  the  settlement  of  claims  against 
Great  Britain,  on  account  of  the  depredations  of  the  Alabama  and  other 
Anglo-Confederate  vessels,  was  an  open  question  when  Grant  became 
President.  He  proposed  a  joint  commission  to  negotiate  a  treatj'  for  the 
adjustment  of  all  pending  difliculties  between  the  two  governments. 
Great  Britain  acceded  to  it,  and  each  government  appointed  commis- 
sioners.' This  "Joint  High  Commission,"  as  it  was  called,  met  at 
Washington  city,  and  on  the  Sth  of  May,  1S71,  completed  a  treaty  which 
l)oth  governments  promptly  ratified.  That  treaty  provided  for  the  settle- 
ment, by  arbitration  by  a  mixed  commission,  of  all  claims  on  both  sides 
for  injuries  by  either  government  to  the  citizens  of  the  other,  during  the 
Civil  War;  for  the  permanent  regulation  of  the  American  coast-fish- 
eries ;  for  the  free  navigation  of  certain  rivers,  including  the  Ot.  Law- 
rence, and  for  determining  which  of  two  channels  between  A  auL-onver's 
Island  and  the  mainland,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  constituted  the  boundary- 
line  between  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

In  accordance  with  the  jjrovisions  of  this  treaty,  arbitrators  were 
appointed.^  The  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  as  this  was  called,  met  at 
Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  on  the  15th  of  December,  1871,  and  organized 
by  the  appointment  of  Count  Sclopis  president  of  the  board.  After  two 
meetings  the  Tribunal  adjomned  to  the  15th  of  June  following.  The 
final  meeting  of  the  Tribunal  was  held  on  the  lith  of  September,  1872, 
when  the  decision  was  announced.  The  sum  of  fifteen  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  gold  was  awarded  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  to  pay  to  its  citizens  for  losses  incurred  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Alabama  and  other  Anglo-Confederate  vessels.  That 
amount  was  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  September, 


'  The  United  States  appointed  Hamilton  Fish,  Robert  C.  Schenck,  Samuel  Nelson, 
Klienezer  R.  Hoar,  and  George  H.  Williams.  Great  Britain  ajipointcd  Earl  de  Grey 
and  Ripon,  Sir  Stafford  Nnrthcote,  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  Sir  .Joiiu  McDonald,  and 
Professor  Montasiie  Bernard. 

=  The  United  States  appointed  Charles  Francis  Adams;  Great  Britain  appointed 
Sir  .Vkxander  Cockburn;  the  King  of  Italy  appointed  Count  Frederic  Sciopis;  the 
President  of  the  Swiss  Confederadon  named  Jacob  St»mpfli,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil  the  Baron  d'ltazubii.  .J.  C.  Bancroft  Davia  was  appointed  agent  of  the 
United  States,  and  Lord  Tenterden  of  Great  Britain. 
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1873.'  So  :vas  settled,  by  the  Christian-like  method  of  diplomacy,  serious 
difficulties  between  two  powerful  nations.  The  Emperor  of  Germany, 
to  whom  the  question  of  boundary  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  referred, 
decided  in  tavor  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States,  which  gives  to  our 
teiTitory  the  island  of  San  Juan,  the  domain  in  dispute. 

On  the  first  of  May,  1872,  a  national  convention  of  politicians  styled 
"Liberal  Republicans,"  held  at  Cincinnati,  nominated  Iloraee  Greeley 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  and  B.  Gi-atz  Crown  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. At  a  convention  held  at  Baltimore  on  the  9th  of  July,  the 
"  Democrats  "  coalesced  with  the  "  Liberal  Hepublicans,"  and  nominated 
the  same  candidates.  Meanwhile  a  convention  of  "  Pepublicans "  had 
assembled  at  Philadelphia  (June  5th)  and  nominated  President  Grant 
for  a  second  term,  with  Henry  Wilson  for  Vice-President.  Grant  and 
Wilson  were  elected  in  the  autumn  by  a  large  majority  over  the  coalition 
candidates. 

During  President  Grant's  first  term  several  important  measitres  were 
a4opted,  besides  those  already  mentioned.  A  system  of  weather  signals 
by  means  of  the  Morse  electro-magnetic  telegraph  was  established,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  National  Signal  Bureau,  bj-  which  the  changes 
in  the  weather  in  all  parts  of  the  republic  are  noted  simultaneously  at 
various  hours  of  the  day,  and  predictions  given  concerning  those  changes 
for  about  twelve  hours  ahead.  This  is  a  most  important  branch  of  the 
public  service,  and  is  especially  useful  to  the  commercial  and  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country.  A  new  apportionment  in  representation  was 
established,  making  the  ratio  137,800,  and  giving  a  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives  of  283  members.  A  new  Pension  Bill  was  passed,  giving  eight  dol- 
lars a  month  to  all  surviving  officers,  enlisted  and  drafted  men  and  volun- 
teers in  the  wars  of  Uie  Revolution  and  of  1812,  or  their  surviving  widows. 


'The  banking  firms  of  Dresel,  Morgan  &  Co.,  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.,  and  Jay 
Cooke  &  Co.,  made  a  contract  with  the  British  government  to  pay  this  award  on  or 
before  the  10th  of  September,  1873.  The  contracting  bankers,  from  time  to  time, 
bouglit  exchange,  wliich  they  deposited  in  comparatively  small  amounts  and  received 
coin  certificates  for  such  deposits,  and  purchased  United  States  bonds.  These  bonds 
and  coin  certificates  they  finally  exchanged  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  a 
single  certificate  for  §lo,.)00,000,  which  reads  as  follows:  ''It  is  hereby  certified 
that  fifteen  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  deposited  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  payable  in  gold  at  his  office  to  Drexel,  Morgan  & 
Co.,  Bliss  <S-  Co.,  Jay  Cooke  tt  Co.,  or  their  order."  This  was  endorsed  by  an  order 
by  these  parties  to  pay  the  amount  to  the  British  Minister  at  Wa.shingtou  (Sir  Ed- 
ward ThorntouO  and  the  Acting  Consul  General  at  New  York  (E.  B.  Archibald). 
The  Minister  and  Consul  endorsed  it  with  an  order  to  pay  the  amount  to  Hamilton 
Pish.  Secretary  of  State,  and  he  in  turn  endorsed  it  with  an  order  to  pay  it  to  W. 
A.  Richardson,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Tliis  was  the  method  of  payment  of  the 
award  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  "States,  without  moving  a  dollar  of  coin.  A 
commission  was  afterward  apjioiuted  to  distrilnite  the  award  among  the  just  claim- 
ants fur  damages.  Tlie  money  was  innnediately  invested  in  the  then  new  five  per 
ocnt.  bonds  of  the  United  States  of  the  funded  loan,  redeemable  after  tlie  first  da 
of  May,  1881. 
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At  the  beginning  of  1875,  our  government  was  paying  for  pensions  at  the 
rate  of  about  thirty  million  dollars  annually.  Early  in  1S73  the  Frank- 
ing privilege  was  abolished,  by  which  the  mails  have  been  relieved  and 
money  saved  for  the  government  to  the  amoimt  of  two  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lion dollars  annually.  During  that  first  term,  an  important  embassy  came 
from  Japan  (1872)  to  inquire  about  the  renewal  of  former  treaties  be- 
tween our  government  and  that.  It  consisted  of  twenty-one  persons, 
composed  of  the  heads  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment, and  their  secretaries.  In  the  same  year  the  Grand  Duke 
Alexis,  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  visited  the  United  States.  Steps 
had  also  been  taken  by  the  governmeat  for  a  celebration  of  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  national  indepepdence,  by  a  display  at  Philadelphia 
of  the  products  of  all  nations.  Thie  matter  will  be  more  fully  mentioned 
hereafter. 

Grant  and  Wilson  took  the  presM-ibed  oath  of  office,  administered  by 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1873,  and  the  Senate  imme- 
diately confirmed  the  President's  n:ziiinations  for  the  heads  of  the  several 
departments.*  The  future  of  the  country  appeared  bright  and  prom- 
ising. There  was  a  steady  improvruient  in  the  tone  of  public  feeling 
after  the  irritations  caused  by  the  Civil  War,  for  the  government,  in  its 
dealings  with  the  leaders  in  the  insurrection,  had  been  exceedingly 
lenient.*  There  was  a  gradual  ligli^^ening  of  the  burden  of  taxation' 
which  that  war  had  imposed,  and  recuperative  energy  was  visible  every- 
where. In  January,  1875,  Congres?  passed  a  law  providing  for  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  suspended  in  1861,  beginning  with  the 
redemption  of  legal  tender  notes  on  the  first  of  January,  1879,  silver 
coin  being  meanwhile  substituted  for  frac^.ional  paper  currency. 

We  have  noticed,  on  page  735,  the  more  humane  policy  toward  the 
Indians,  inaugurated  by  President  Grant.  Owing  to  the  unwise  feature 
of  that  policy  in  treating  the  Indians  as  foreigners,  keeping  them  on 

'The  following  nameil  gentlemen  composed  tlie  Pi'^snlent's  cabinet  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  second  term  of  otiiee :  HamiUoii  Fish,  Secretary  of  State;  William  W. 
Belknap,  Secretary  of  War;  William  A.  Kichardson,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
George  JI.  Robeson,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Columbus  Delano,  Secretary  of  tiie  In- 
terior; John  A.  J.  Cresswell,  Postmaster-General;  George  ll  Williams,  Attorney- 
General. 

'Of  the  thousands  of  the  citizens  of  the  republic  who  consciously  and  ■willingly 
committed  "treason  agaiust  the  United  States,"  according  to  thej<rescription  of  the 
National  Constitution  (see  clause  1,  section  3,  Article  III.),  not  one  had  been  pun- 
ished for  the  crime,  and  only  one  offender  had  been  indicted  when  this  record  was 
closed.  That  one  was  Jefferson  Davis,  the  acting  head  of  the  Rebellion,  who  was 
released  from  peril  by  a  proclamation  of  amnesty  made  by  Fresidcnt  Johnson  on 
Christmas  day,  1808. 

'Taxation  was  reduced,  as  compared  with  1869,  at  the  rate  cf  $170  t'OO.OOO, 
whilst  the  revenue  had  increased  from  §371,000,000  in  18G9,  to  $430,000,000  iu  .^873. 
The  exports  of  1873  showed  an  increase,  as  compared  with  1869,  of  nioie  than 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  whilst  the  value  of  imports  had  increased  $1 ."),"). 000, 000. 
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reservations,  and  so  making  necessary  tlie  employment  of  agents  and  con- 
tractors, who  are  not  alwaj's  true  men,  that  policy  has  not  worked  so  well  as 
'jS  friends  had  hoped.  There  exist  the  same  causes  for  irritation  on  the  part 
of  the  savages,  and  always  will  exist  so  long  as  the  sj-stem  of  reservations 
and  agencies  is  sustained.'  ]Make  the  Indians  citizens  of  the  republic,  and 
bold  every  individual  responsible  to  the  laws,  and  the  evil  will  be  cured. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  three  hundred  thousand  Indians  are  living  within 
the  domain  of  our  republic,  of  whom  ninety-seven  thousand  are  civilized, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  are  semi-civilized,  and  seventy-eight 
thousand  are  wholly  barbarous  or  savage.  To  reclaim  these — to  civilize  and 
Christianize  them — the  most  earnest  efforts  of  the  Church  and  State  should 
be  given. 

During  the  j'ear  1875,  there  was  much  uneasiness  observed  among  the  Sioux 
Indians,  and  threatened  or  actual  trouble  with  them  instantlj'  appeared.  The 
dashing  cavalry  officer.  General  George  A.  Custer,  had  been  sent  the  5ear 
before  into  the  region  of  the  Black  Hills,  a  part  of  the  Sioux  reservation 
around  the  tributaries  of  the  Yellowstone  River  in  Dakota  and  'NVyoniing 
Territories.  Custer  went  with  a  considerable  military  force  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  features  of  the  countrj^  and  the  state  of  affairs  there.  He  was 
charmed  with  the  region,  and  reported  that  it  was  another  Florida  in  floral 
beauty  and  extremeh^  rich  in  precious  metals.  This  report  excited  the  cupid- 
ity of  mincj's,  and  veiy  soon  numbers  of  them  appeared  there.  The  jealous^' 
and  suspicions  of  the  Sioux  were  thereby  excited.  Finally  at  near  the  close 
of  1874,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  for  the  extinguishment  of  the 
Indian  title  to  so  much  of  the  Black  Hills  reservation  as  lay  within  the  Terri- 
toiy  of  Dakota.  This  movement  when  reported  to  the  leading  chiefs  of  the 
Si'^ux,  grcatl}-  irritated  them  for  they  justly  regarded  it  as  a  preliminaiy  step 
toward  robbing  them  of  their  rightful  domain. 

In  the  spring  of  1875,  a  government  geologist  was  sent  to  the  Black  Hills  to 
make  a  survej'  of  that  region,  under  an  escort  of  a  considerable  liody  of  eav- 
.^Iry  and  infantrv.  The  military  and  the  survej'ors  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Sioux ;  and  all  through  the  year  they  exhibited  conspicuous  signs  of  prepara- 
tions for  hostilities.  Early  in  1876  a  strong  military  force  was  in  the  region 
of  the  Yellowstone,  »o  disposed  in  three  separate  columns,  as  to  make  asimul- 

'  The  number  of  reservations  is  ninety-two,  upon  which  are  seated  about  i°0,000 
Indians.  They  aggregate  1(J8,000  square  miles.  Of  these  reservations  tliirtj'-one 
are  east  of  the  Jlississippi  river,  aggregating  2,700  square  luilcs.  Between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  forty-two  reservations,  aggregating  nearly 
144,000  square  miles;  and  upon  the  Pacific  slo])e  are  nineteen,  aggregating  20,000 
square  miles.  There  are  40,000  Indians  who  have  no  lands  awanUd  to  tliem  by 
treaty,  Imt  have  reservations  set  apart  upon  the  public  lauds  of  the  repuhlio,  to  tlie 
number  of  fifteen,  aggregating  about  60,000  square  miles.  It  is  estimated  tliat  the 
pnteutially  hostile  tribes  at  tiiis  time  [18)So]  number  aliout  .^6,000.  Tlie  wonder  is 
that  there  are  not  more  hostile  Indians,  when  we  consider  the  horriljle  injustice 
which  these  natives  c:  the  ct)t.°*^ry  have  suffered  at  the  hands  ol  the  European 
racea. 
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l;meous  movement  upon  the  Sioux,  if  necessary.  General  Alfred  H.  Ten-y  iva>j 
in  chief  command  of  the  expedition.  These  columns  were  led  respectively  by 
Generals  Terry,  Crooke  and  Gibbon,  and  these  forces  were  to  form  the  meshes 
of  a  net  into  which  they  expected  to  ensnare  the  Indians,  who  were  lod  by  an 
able  chief  named  Sitting  Bull. 

General  Custer,  accompanied  by  Terry  and  his  stafif,  pushed  across  the 
country  from  the  Missouri  River  toward  the  Yellowstone,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rosebud  Creek  they  met  Gibbon.  It  was  foimd  that  Indians  were  in  the 
vicinity  in  large  numbers.  General  Crooke  had  fought  them  on  the  17th  of 
June,  and  as  the  savages  were  much  greater  in  number  than  his  own  force, 
and  were  well  armed,  he  had  been  compelled  to  retreat.  As  Custer's  force 
was  stronger  than  Gibbon's  (consisting  of  the  whole  Seventh  Cavalry,  twelve 
companies)  he  was  ordered  to  make  the  attack.  He  and  Gibbon  marched  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Big  Horn  River.  Custer  arrived  first  and  discovered  a 
iai-ge  Indian  camp  on  a  plain.  He  had  been  directed  to  await  the  arrival  of 
Gibbon,  to  cooperate  with  him,  but  beheving  the  Indians  were  moving  off,  he 
directed  Colonel  Reno  with  seven  companies  of  the  cavalry  to  attack  at  one 
point,  while  he  dashed  off  with  the  remaLoder  to  attack  at  another  point. 
Custer  had  a  terrible  fight  with  the  savages  who  numbered  five  to  one  of  the 
white  men.  With  Custer  perished  his  two  brothers,  a  brother-in-law  and 
other  gallant  officers. 

This  sad  event  occurred  on  the  25th  of  June,  1876.  The  Government 
immediately  ordered  a  large  military  force  into  that  region,  to  watch  the 
Sioux,  but  the  latter  evaded  the  troops,  who  finally  went  into  camp  for  the 
winter.  Sitting  Bull  and  his  followers  anticipating  severe  chastisement,  at 
length  withdrew  into  the  British  possessions. 

Dui'ing  the  summer  of  1875,  our  government  engaged  in  war  with  the  Nez- 
Perc6  (Pierced-Nose)  Indians,  in  Idaho.  These  Indians  were  peacable  and  had 
always  been  true  friends  to  the  white  people,  from  the  time  when  explorers  were 
sent  out  to  that  region  by  President  Jefferson,  early  in  the  present  century. 
Their  dweUing-place  had  always  been  in  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Wallowa 
Valley,  where  they  were  happy  and  contented.  About  thirty  years  ago,  the 
United  States  government  sent  an  agent  there  to  look  after  the  Indiana  As  a 
consequence  this  measiu-e  led  to  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  barbarians 
Very  soon  white  people  began  to  settle  among  them,  and,  as  usual,  after 
awhile  these  began  to  lay  plans  for  dispossessing  the  Indians.  Treaties  were 
made  with  a  part  of  the  latter,  providing  for  their  settlement  on  a  reservation, 
on  the  receipt  from  the  government  of  a  fixed  annuity  in  exchange  for  their 
lands. 

Old  Joseph,  a  veteran  chief,  who  took  no  part  in  the  treaties,  refused  to 
leave  the  Valley.  To  this  determination  his  band  adhered,  so,  also,  did  others  of 
the  non-treaty  Indians.  Old  Joseph  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Joseph. 
Ijike  his  father,  he,  as  well  as  his  band,  preferred  the  ancestral  home  and  refused 
to  go.  President  Grant,  recognizing  their  right  to  remain,  issued  orders,  in 
1873,  to  prevent  interference  with  them.     But  he  weis  induced  to  revoke  Uiie 
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order  in  1S75,  when  the  greedy  white  settlers,  rapaciously  encroached  upon  the 
domain  of  their  dusky  brethren.  The  Nez-Perc^s  pleaded  for  justice  and  right ; 
the  United  States  sent  troops  to  drive  them  from  their  patrimony.  Just  be- 
fore the  time  fixed  for  expelling  the  Indians  from  their  home,  some  of  Joseph's 
band,  exasperated  by  contact  with  the  encroaching  white  people,  murdered  full 
twenty  settlers.  War  ensued,  and  the  distressing  conflict  continued  from  June 
until  in  the  autumn  of  1877.  The  Indians,  as  usual,  were  beaten  and  compelled 
to  make  a  humUiating  treaty  of  peace.  These  events  embittered  the  feeUnga 
of  the  friendly  Nez-Perc^s  toward  the  white  people,  and  converted  them  into 
passive  enemies. 

We  have  observed  that  Sitting  Bull  and  his  followers  fled  north,  and  into 
the  British  possessions.  There  he  remained,  sullen  and  revengeful,  an  unwel- 
come refugee  on  the  Queen's  domain.  Conferences  with  him  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  through  appointed  commissioners,  to  make  proposals  for  a  pacifi- 
cation, were  held ;  but  the  propositions  of  the  commissioners  were  treated  with 
scorn,  until  at  about  the  beginning  of  1880.  The  British  autt  orities  had  given 
Sitting  Bull  notice,  that  if  he  should  attempt  to  recross  the  border  with  hostile 
attitude  or  intentions,  he  would  not  only  have  the  Americans,  but  the  British, 
as  his  eneuiies.  Finally,  negotiations  for  a  surrender  of  the  barbarians  were 
again  opened,  in  1880,  and  at  the  close  of  that  year  the  Sious  chief  offered  to 
siuTender  himself  and  his  band.  About  one  thousand  of  his  followers  did  sur- 
render early  iu  1881,  after  having  been  in  exile  for  about  five  years,  but  their 
amous  leader  had  not  given  himself  up  at  the  time  of  the  present  writing,  early 
in  Mai-ch,  1881. 

The  year  1876  was  disting^shed  by  two  conspicuous  featurea  It  was  the 
"Presidential  Year" — the  year  when  the  election  of  a  President  of  the  Re- 
pubhc  takes  place.  It  was,  also,  the  "  Centennial  Year''  of  the  nation,  which 
was  celebrated  at  Philadelphia,  from  May  until  November,  by  a  marvellous  ex- 
hibition of  the  industry  and  arts  of  many  nations.  The  campaign  for  the  prize 
of  the  Presidency  opened  at  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  Repubhcaus, 
in  national  convention  at  Cincinnati,  (June  16,)  nominated  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
of  Ohio,  for  President,  and  William  A.  Wheeler,  of  New  York,  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. On  the  27th  of  the  same  month  a  national  convention  of  Democrats 
met  at  St.  Louis,  and  nominated  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  of  New  York,  for  President, 
and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  for  Vice-President.  A  most  exciting 
canvass   ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Hayes  and  Wheeler. 

In  the  political  world,  the  Centennial  Yeai'  was  also  distinguished  by  the  im- 
peachment of  a  cabinet  minister  for  malfeasance  in  office.  It  was  Mr.  Belknap, 
the  Secretary  of  War.  The  trial  ended  early  in  August,  with  a  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal. At  about  the  same  time  the  House  passed  a  resolution  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  National  Constitution,  concerning  popular  education  by  pubhc  au 
thority.  A  resolution  for  a  similar  object,  offered  in  the  Senae,  was  rejected 
by  that  body,  and  the  subject  was  deferred.  At  near  the  close  of  June,  a  joint 
resolution  was  adopted,  providing  for  the  issue  of  $10,000,000  in  silver  coin,  in 
exchange  for  legal  tender  paper  currency;  and  silver  soon  became  very  plentiful 
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Oue  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  our  Country  occurred  in 
the  year  1876,  namely  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  When  the 
livil  war  had  ended,  and  the  strength  and  stability  of  our  nationfvl  government 
was  no  longer  in  the  category  of  experiments,  but  was  a  matter  of  absolute  de- 
monstration, the  citizens  of  the  Eepubhc  looked  back,  with  just  pride,  over  the 
ninety  years  of  their  national  history  which  had  then  elapsed,  since  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  English-American  colonies  had  been  declared.  Many  felt  a 
wish  that  the  one  hundreth  anniversary  of  that  event  might  be  celebrated  in  an 
appropriate  manner  ;  and  between  the  years  1865  and  1870  the  newspapers 
contained  suggestions  concerning  the  propriety  of  such  a  celebration.  Finally 
4  communication  from  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia  to  the  municipal 
authorities  of  that  city,  asking  for  the  use  of  a  portion  of  Fairmount  Park  for 
%  centennial  celebration  was  presented  to  the  select  Coimcil  by  a  member  of 
that  body.  A  joint  committee  of  seven  from  each  chamber  of  the  city  govern, 
ment  took  the  subject  into  consideration. 

This  Committee  proceeded  to  lay  the  subject  before  Congress.  The  Legis" 
lature  of  Pennsylvania  resolved  to  ask  Congress  to  take  action  in  favor  of  an 
international  celebration  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  one  hundredth  buth- 
day  of  the  Repubhc,  and  appointed  a  Committee  to  proceed  to  Washington  to 
urge  the  matter.  This  committee  joined  the  Philadelphia  committee  in  presen- 
ting a  memorial  to  Congress.  Congress  took  action,  and  provided  for  the 
appointment,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of  a  Commission  anc" 
alternate  Commission  from  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union,  who  wert 
to  be  nominated  by  the  respective  governors  of  the  States  and  Territories. 
It  also  provided  that  the  Exhibition  should  take  place  at  Philadelphia.     This 

act  became  a  law  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1871  The  commissioners  and  alternate 
commissioners  met  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  -tth  of  March,  1872.  Twenty-four 
States  and  three  territories  were  repre- 
sented. They  organized  a  United  States 
Centennial  Commission,  by  choosing 
Josejah  R.  Hawley,  of  Connecticut, 
President ;  Hon.  Orestes  Cleveland,  A. 
T.  Goshorn,  William  M.  Byrd,  J.  D. 
Creigh,  and  Robert  Lowry,  Vice-Presi- 
dents; Lewis  Wain  Smith,  Tetnporartf 
Secretary ;  an  Executive  Committee  and 
a  Solicitor.  John  L.  Campbell  of  In- 
diana, finally  became  the  permanent 
Secretai-y.  The  commissioners  adopted  rales  for  their  government,  and  dso 
an  official  seal,  which  may  be  described  as  follows  : 

In  concentric  circles  around  the  edge  of  the  seal  is  the  title  of  tue  organ- 
ization— "The  United  States  Centennial  Commission."  In  the  centre  of  the 
seal  is  a  view  of  the  State  House  as  it  aj^peared  when  the  Declaration  of 
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IndeiDenclence  was  signed  in  its  p.-eat  ball.    Beneath  the  building  are  the  words 
which  were  cast  on  the  State-House  bell  in  Colonial  times,  "  Pp.oclaim  liberty 

THHOUGHOUT  THE  LAND :  A>rD  TO  ALL  THE 
INHABITANTS  THEREOF." 

In  April,  1873,  a  Centennial  Board 
of  Finance  was  created,  of  whom 
more  than  one-half  were  residents  of 
Philadelphia.  They  were  author- 
ized to  issue  bonds  not  to  exceed  in 
amount  the  sum  of  $10,000,000,  and 
to  proceed  to  the  preparation  of  the 
grounds  and  the  erection  of  buildings 
in  Fairmount  Park.  On  the  4th  of 
July,  1873,  the  Park  Commisaionera 
formally  surrendered  to  the  custody  of 
the  Centennial  Commission,  the/por- 
sEAL  OF  Trrr:  PT-NTETraiAi.  COMMISSI015.'  tion  of  the  grounds  which  had  been 

designated  for  the  purpose.  On  that  day  the  President  of  the  United  States 
issued  a  proclamation,  announcing  the  fact  that  an  "  International  Exhibition  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Products  of  the  Soil  and  Mines,"  would  be  opened  at 
Philadelphia  in  April,  1876.  The  next  day,  July  5,  1873  the  Secretary  of  State 
seat  a  note  to  all  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  United  States,  containing  the  regu-" 
lations  adopted  by  the  Commission  concerning  exhibitors,  and  directing  these 
ministers  to  call  the  attention  of  the  foreign  governments  to  the  proposed 
Exhibition.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1 874,  the  President  issued  a  cordial  invi- 
titiou  of  the  United  States  Government  to  the  Governments  of  other  natitjns, 
to  be   represented   in   the   Exhibition,  and   to  take  part  in  the  Centennial 
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Exposition.     Congress  also  passed  an  act  authorizing  medals,  commemorating 
the    one   hundredth    anniversary  of   the    first   meeting   of   tlie    Continental 
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Congress,  and  also  of  tlie  Declaration  of  Independence,  to  be  struck.  A 
picture  of  the  latter  is  given  in  the  engraving.' 

Grand  Buildings  were  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  articles  exhib- 
ited, at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $4,444,000.  They  covered,  with  their  annexes, 
about  75  acres  of  ground.  They  were  five  in  number,  namely  :  Main  Exhibi- 
tion Building,  Art  Gallery,  Machinery  Hall,  Horticultural  HaJl  and  Agricul- 
tural HalL  Beside  these  many  other  buildings  were  erected  by  national  and 
individual  exhibitors,  and  by  several  States  and  Territories,  making  the  whole 
number  of  buildings  in  the  Centennial  grounds,  190. 

When,  in  the  summer  of  1875,  it  wsd  found  that  appUcations  for  space  in 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  from  foreign  countries,  were  so  numerous  that  under, 
the  rides  for  classification  much  work  done  by  women  would  be  thrown  out,  or 
cost  in  the  crowd  of  other  exhibitors,  a  separate  building  for  tho  product  of 
woman's  hands  was  suggested.  A  Woman's  Centennial  Exhibition  Com- 
mittee was*  formed,  with  Mrs.  E.  D.  Gillespie  of  Philadelphia  at  its  head, 
with  able  assistants  in  the  various  States  and  Territories.  She  gathered  from 
the  women  ofour  country  sufficient  money  to  build  and  equip  a  magnificent 
"  Woman's  PaviUon,"  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $30,000.  The  display  of  the 
work  of  women  in  nearly  all  departments  of  art  and  industry  seen  in  that 
bunding,  was  among  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  Great  International 
Fair.  The  women  of  our  counti-y  contributed  $100,000  to  the  funds  raised 
for  making  preparations  for  the  Exhibition. 

At;  the  opening  of  187G,  it  was  found  that  about  tl, 500,000  were  yet  lacking 
for  the  completion  of  the  preparations,  and  Congress  was  asked  to  supply  that 
sum.  Thirty-six  nations  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  our  government  to 
participate  in  the  exhibition,  and  every  true  patriot  felt  that  nothing  should 
be  wanting  to  make  it  what  it  had  been  promised  to  be ;  and  yet  our  people 
had  the  mortifying  spectacle  presented,  of  a  powerful  minority  voting  against 
the  measure.  The  appropriation  was  made,  however,  but  with  a  proviso  that 
the  amount  should  be  refunded  to  the  National  Treasiury  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  Exhibition,  and  it  was  done.  The  preparations  were  carried  on  vigor- 
ously to  completioR,  and  the  Exhibition  was  opened  on  the  appointed  day,  the 
10th  of  May,  1876,  with  imposing  ceremonies.  Privileged  ones  were  fii'st  ad- 
mitted and  took  their  seats.  Among  them  was  Dom  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
with  his  Empress — the  only  foreign  sovereign  present.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  (General  Grant)  arrived  at  the  appointed  hour,  when  the  inaugural 

'  On  one  side  is  a  feminine  figure  representing  the  Genius  of  Liberty  with  a  sword  buckled  to 
her  girdle,  the  shield  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  leaning  a>  "-est,  whilst  with  each  hand  sheexlenda 
a  welcome  and  a  chaplet  to  other  feminine  figures,  representing  Art  and  Science,  who  present  evi- 
dences of  their  skill  and  craft  to  do  honor  to  the  date,  1776,  which  is  inscribed  upon  the  platform. 
Around  the  whole  are  the  words,  "In  commbmokation  OP  the  uuNDiiEDTH  ANNiVEusAitt 
ov  American  Indkpknden'ce,  "  and  "Act  of  Congress,  June,  1874."  On  the  other  side 
is  a  feminine  figure  representing  the  Genius  of  America  rising  from  a  recumbent  positioL,  grasp- 
ing with  her  right  hand  the  sword  which  is  to  enforce  her  demands,  and  raising  her  left  in  ap- 
pealing pride  to  the  galaxy  of  thirteen  stars,  which,  indicating  the  original  Colonies  and  Stale*, 
are  blazing  in  the  firmament.  Beneath  is  the  date  1776,  and  aroand  the  whole  the  kernel  of  lh« 
resolution  for  independence,  in  these  words,  "  Tbksb  CGI  ONISS  AMM,  AMD  OF  RIGHT  OUOHT  TO 
BE,  VKEE  AND  IlfDKPKNDENT  STATES." 
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ceremonies  were  begun  with  music  by  Theodore  Thomas's  orchestra.  After  a 
fervent  invocation  by  Bishop  Simpson  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  a 
thousand  voices  sang  a  beautiful  "Centennial  Hymn,"  composed  by  John  G. 
Whittier.  The  buildings  were  then  formally  presented  to  the  United  States 
Centennial  Commission,  by  the  President  of  the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance. 
A  cantata  was  sung,  when  General  Hawley  presented  the  Exhibition  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Then  tlie  American  flag  was  unfurled  over 
the  lofty  tower  of  the  Main  Exhibition  Building,  as  a  signal  that  the  Great 
Fair  had  begun. 

The  attendance  of  the  Exhibition  through  the  intense  heata  of  that  Summer 
was  limited,  but  early  in  the  Autumn,  the  number  increased  to  an  average  of 
80,000  or  90,000  a  day.  On  the  "Pennsylvania  Day,"  the  number  of  admis- 
sions  was  about  275,000.  The  largest  attendance  for  a  full  month,  was  in 
October,  when  2,663,911  persons  were  admitted  in  thirty-one  daya  The 
total  mmiber  of  admissions  from  the  opening  until  the  closing,  was  9,910,965' 
The  total  amount  of  cash  receipts  during  the  exhibition  was  $3,813, 725. 

On  the  4th  day  of  July,  1876 — the  Centennial  day  of  the  Eepublic — the 
Territory  of  Colorado  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  making  the 
whole  number  thirty-eight.  Ten  other  Territories  are  preparing  to  enter ; 
and  the  time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  they  will  all  take  their  places  as 
commonwealths  of  the  EepubUo,  and  other  Territories  will  be  organized. 

The  result  of  the  Presidential  election  Was  long  in  doubt.  Each  pai-ty 
claiming  a  majority  for  its  candidate.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five  votes  ia 
the  Electoral  College  were  necessary  to  a  choice.  It  was  decided  immediately 
after  the  election  that  ISIr.  Tilden  had  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  votes, 
while  the  result  in  South  Carolina,  Florida  and  Louisiana  was  doubtful 
Concerning  that  result  there  was  a  long  and  bitter  contest.  Representative 
men  of  each  party  went  into  these  states  to  witness  the  counting  of  the  votes. 
Meanwhile  pubUc  excitement  ran  high  throughout  the  country.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  violence,  the  President  took  the  precaution  bo  early  as  the  10th  of 
November,  to  order  the  United  States  troops  m  New  Orleans  to  be  in  instant 
readiness  to  preserve  the  peace.  The  same  measore  waa  adopted  in  South 
Carolina. 

Charges  and  counter-charges  of  fraud  were  rife  in  the  three  doubtful  states, 
and  the  subject  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  Congress  during  its  session. 
The  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  legal  method  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, for  the  final  opening  and  counting  of  the  votes  of  the  Electoral 
College,  was  so  wide  that  it  was  agreed  to  submit  the  whole  affair  to  an 
Electoral  Commission  to  be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives 
of  each  pohtical  party.  A  committee,  similarly  constituted,  was  appointed  to 
submit  a  bUl  for  the  purpose.  They  reported  on  the  18th  of  January,  1877 
The  bill  provided  for  the  appointment  of  five  members  from  each  House,  with 
five  associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  four  of  them 
to  select  the  fifth :  the  entire  Commission  to  be  presided  over  by  the  associate 
'mstice  longest  in  commission.  It  was  agreed  that  their  decisions  should  be 
Inal 
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After  mucli  stormy  debate,  the  bill  was  adopted  by  both  Houses  on  the 
26th  ;  was  signed  by  the  President  on  the  29th,  and  the  next  da^'  the 
commission  was  ajspointed.'  They  met  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  the  first  of  February,  to  open  and  count  the  votes.  Great  care, 
deliberation  and  imi3artiality  were  observed  in  the  business,  and  the  Com- 
mission did  not  reach  their  final  decision  until  just  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
when  it  was  declared  that  Mr.  Hayes  had  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  of 
the  Electoral  College. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

Hates'  AninNisTRAxioN      [1S77 — 1881.] 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  inaugurated  the  nineteenth  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  IMouday,  the  5th  of  March,  1877  ;  Chief-Justice  Waite  administering 

the  usual  oath  of  oifice.     He  named  his  Cabinet 
Ministers  and  the  Senate  confii-med  them."  Honored 
with  the  confidence  of  the  majority  of  both  parties, 
in  his  integrity  and  ability,  and  with  the  conciuTenc6 
of  his  cabinet,  the  President  inaugurated  an  era  of 
apparent  good  feeling  by  adopting  a  liberal,  kind 
and  conciliating  j^olicy  toward  the  peojjle  of  the 
lately  disorganized  but  now  reorganized  States.' 
A  prominent  feature  in  his  administration  at  the 
very  beginning,  was  the  adoj^tion  of  measures  for 
conciliating  the  feelings  of  the  j'et  disaffected  in 
the  States  in  which  insurrection  had  prevailed, 
known  as  his  "Southern  Policy."     Mr.   Key,   of 
RDTUERFORD  B.  HAYES.        Teuuessee,   the  Postmaster-General,   had  been  a 
confederate  military  leader.     He  removed  a  prominent  object  of  bitter  com- 
plaint, namely,  the  United   States  troops  from  Southern  States,  and  left  the 
government  of  affairs  there  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities  :  and  he  de- 


'  The  Senate  elected  .Messrs.  Edmunds,  Morton,  Frelingiiuysen,  Thurman  and  Baj'ard  ;  and 
the  House  elected  .Messrs.  Payne,  Hunton,  Abbot,  Garfield  and  Hoar.  Tbe  four  associate  Jus- 
tices chosen,  were  Clifford,  Miller,  Field  and  Strong;  and  these  chose  for  tbe  Jifth,  Justice 
Joseph  P.  Bradley. 

*  These  were  Wni.  M.  Evarts,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  State;  John  Sherman,  of  Oliio, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  George  W.  McCrary,  of  Iowa,  Secretary  of  War;  Richard  W. 
Thoinpson,  of  Indiana,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Carl  Schurz,  of  Missouri,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior ;  David  M.  Key,  of  Tennessee,  Postmaster-General ;  and  Charles  Devins,  of  MassaehusetLs, 
Attorney-General. 

'■'  Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes,  the  nineteenth  President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in 
Delaware,  Ohio,  Oct.  4,  i833.  He  is  of  Scotch  descent.  His  father  emigrated  to  Ohio  from 
Vermont.  He  was  educated  at  Keuyon  College,  and  graduated  at  the  Cambridge  Law  School  in 
H45.  He  practiced  law  in  Cincinnati  until  1801,  when  he  entered  tbe  Union  Army  as  major  of 
Ohio  Volunteers,  and  served  with  his  regiment  in  Western  Virginia,  a  part  of  the  time  on  the  staff 
of  General  Rosecrans  as  Judge  Advocate.    In  December,  1863,  he  was  promoted  to  the  command 
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clared  his  intention  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  more  cordial  uuiou  among  all 
sections.     Much  has  been  accompUshed  toward  that  desu-able  end. 

President  Hayes  also  attempted  to  carry  out  much  needed  reforms  in  the 
Ciyil  Service  of  the  government,  and  was  partially  successful ;  not  so  much  in 
actually  affecting  reforms,  as  in  opening  the  way  to  them  by  awakening  a  pub- 
lic consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  such  reforms. 

The  XLVth  Congress,  at  its  regular  session  having  failed  to  make  appro 
priations  for  the  maintenance  of  the  military  estabUshment,  the  sum  needed 
being  nearly  $35,000,000,  the  President  called  an  extraordinary  session  of  the 
Congress  on  the  15th  of  October,  1878.  In  the  House,  there  we^e  180  Demo- 
cratic, and  140  Repubhcan  members,  and  La  the  Senate,  38  Re2JubHcan8,  33 
Democrats,  and  2  Independents,  with  3  vacancies.  The  dession  continued 
luitil  the  opening  of  the  regular  session  (Dec.  3.)  The  chief  object  for  which 
the  sjjecial  session  had  been  called  was  not  accomphshed,  and  exciting  debates 
of  a  partisan  character  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  regular 
session.  During  that  session,  and  the  nest,  there  appeared  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  opposition  to  block  the  wheels  of  government  unless  peculiar 
measures  which  they  had  proposed  should  become  law.  They  passed  a  bill  for 
almost  prohibiting,  by  restrictive  measures,  Chinese  emigration,  in  violation  of 
the  spu-it  of  existing  treaties.  The  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  President,  and  the 
opposition,  having  the  power,  caused  Congress  to  fail  to  pass  the  necessary  ap- 
propriation bnis. 

This  failure  made  a  special  session  of  Congress  necessary,  and  the  President 
convened  it  on  the  18th  of  March,  1879.  The  opposition,  having  a  majority 
in  Congress,  put  upon  each  appropriation  bill  such  obnoxious  "  riders,"  that  the 
President  felt  compelled  to  veto  them.  The  special  session  continued  to  July 
]  (1879),  when  most  of  the  objectionable  features  of  the  several  bills  which 
had  been  vetoed,  having  been  removed,  they  became  law  by  the  signature  of 
the  President.  An  ineffectual  effort  was  made  to  pass  a  biU,  prohibiting  the 
sei-vice  of  United  States  troops  and  of  United  States  marshals  in  keeping  or- 
der and  preserving  the  pui'ity  of  the  ballot-box  at  elections. 

In  1879,  there  was  a  remarkable  exodus  of  negroes  from  States  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  River  and  from  the  CaroUnas.  The  larger  number,  and  the  earUer 
emigrants  went  to  Kansas,  and  later  a  considerable  number  went  to  Indiana. 
Congress  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  remarkable 
exodus,  but  there  labor.s  were  not  satisfactory. 

One  of  tlie  most  remai'kable  events  in  our  national  history  occurred  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  1.S79.    It  was  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  national 


of  the  first  brigade  of  the  Kaoawha  Divisiou,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  the  Fall  of  18('>4. 
He  had  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Soutli  Mountain  in  18G'2,  and  he  was  conspicuous  in  the  battles  o( 
Winchesler,  Fishers'  Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek,  and  was  promoted  to  Bri^'adier  General  "  furgallant 
lervice."  He  was  four  times  wounded  during  the  war,  and  had  four  horses  shot  under  liiin 
In  1864,  General  Hayes  was  elected  to  Congre.is,  and  served  a  full  term.  He  was  re-elected  in 
18()6,  resigned  in  18(37,  and  whs  twice  chosen  Governor  of  Ohio,  in  which  position  he  won  the 
respect  of  all  classes.  In  187ri,  he  was  a  third  time  elected  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  in  1876,  wat 
chosen  by  the  Republicans,  to  KM  the  olUce  of  President  of  the  United  States.  He  was  inaugu- 
THted  in  March,  1877.      His  admiiiistj-atiiMi  whs  coiisiiicnoiis  fnr  its  piiritv. 
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goveiuuieut  and  the  banks,  after  about  18  years  of  suspension.  It  had  been 
initiated  in  a  degree,  by  the  law  of  January,  1875,  already  mentioned.  This 
measure  had  ever  aince  been  violently  opposed  by  inflationists,  or  those  who 
desired  to  have  the  government  issue  a  Limited  or  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
paper  currency,  kno\VTi  as  "  greenbacks, "  because  the  backs  of  the  bills  were 
printed  with  a  green  color.  These  opposers  were  crystallized  into  a  political 
party,  known  as  the  "Greenback  Party."  They  prophesied  financial  ruin,  or 
at  least  great  financial  embarrassment,  that  would  foUow  the  act  of  resumption. 
In  apite  of  all  opposition,  and  of  the  prophets  of  evil,  the  act  of  resumptiuu  took 
place  at  the  appointed  time  with  the  most  salutary  effects.  The  business  of 
the  country  which  had  been  depressed  for  six  years,  immediately  improved,  and 
has  ever  since,  moved  on  toward  uncommon  prosperity  in  all  the  industries. 
Not  one  of  the  evils  predicted,  occurred. 

A  distressing  hostile  outbreak  of  the  Ute  Indians  occurred  early  in  the 
autumn  of  1879.  They  became  diasatisliod  with  the  treatment  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  national  govemmeut,  and  were  in  arms.  They  murdered  N. 
C.  Meeker,  the  government  agent,  at  their  reservation.  Major  Thombm-gh 
was  sent  with  national  troops  to  suppress  the  outbreak,  and  was  fiercely  at- 
tacked by  the  Utes  on  September  '2'J.  He  and  ten  of  his  men  were  slain,  and 
the  remainder  of  his  command  were  suiTounded  by  the  hostile  barbarians,  for 
sis  days.  The  troops  were  Intrenched  and  held  out  until  succor  arived.  The 
Utes  were  soon  subdued. 

A  joint  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  1880,  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  January  30,  to  amend 
the  national  constitution  to  secure  the  elective  franchise  for  women.  The 
amendment  ofifered  was  as  follows  : 

"Article  16.  The  right  of  Suffrage  in  the  United  States  shall  be  based  on 
eitizenship,  and  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  sh&U  not  be 
denied  or  fibridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  aceoimt  of  sex, 
or  for  any  reason  not  equally  apphcable  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  apppopriate  legiislation." 

The  project  of  an  interoceanic  canal  across  the  isthmus  which  connects 
North  and  South  America,  was  revived  by  a  visit,  early  in  1880,  from  M.  deLes- 
seps,  the  constructor  of  the  Suez  canal,  who  extended  his  journey  to  the  isthmus. 
He  announced  his  confidence  in  the  feasibihty  of  his  plan,  and  his  intention 
to  raise  the  funds  for  its  construction  and  press  forward  the  work  speedily. 
The  feelings  of  Americans  being  averse  to  th'^  supreme  contr-1  of  such  a  work, 
if  done,  by  Europeans,  President  Hayes  deempd  it  wise  to  apprise  the  world 
of  it  through  a  message  to  Congress,  March  8,  1880,  in  which  he  declared  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  assert  and  maintain  such  superriaion 
and  authority  over  the  enterprise  as  will  protect  our  national  interests. 

Li  June,  1880,  national  conventions  of  four  distinct  political  parties,  to  nomi- 
nate a  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States,  were  held.  The  Repub- 
lican convention  was  held  at  Chicago  on  the  2d,  v/hen  James  A.  Garfield,  of 
Ohio,  was  nominated  for  President,  and  Chester  A.  Aj-thur,  of  New  York,  for 
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Vice-President.  The  convention  of  the  "National"  or  Greenback  party  was 
held  at  Chicago  on  June  9,  and  nominated  James  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  for  Presi- 
dent, and  Benjamin  J.  Chambers,  of  Texas,  for  Vice-President.  The  Prohibi- 
tion convention  was  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  17th  of  June,  and  nomi- 
nated Neal  Dow,  of  Maine,  for  President,  and  A.  H.  Thompson  of  Ohio  for  Vice- 
President.  The  Democratic  convention  assembled  at  Cincinnati  on  June  22, 
and  nominated  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  U.  S.  Army,  for  President,  and  "William 
H.  English,  of  Indiana,  for  Vice-President.  There  was  a  fifth  (anti-masonic) 
candidate  for  President — John  W.  PhelpSj  of  Vermont.  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy,  of 
Kansas,  was  the  anti-masonic  candidate  for  Vice-President. 

The  canvass  for  President  and  Vice-President  was  an  exciting  one,  and  result- 
ed in  the  choice  of  James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  and  Chester  A.  Arthur,  of 
New  York,  by  considerable  majorities,  the  Republican  candidates  having  213 
Electoral  votes,  and  the  Democratic  candidates  156.  The  result  of  the  election 
gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  business  of  the  country,  and  the  year  1880  closed 
with  evidences  of  increasing  and  permanent  material  prosperity  throughout  the 
Republic.  Taxes  had  gradually  decreased,  and  the  burden  of  the  public  debt 
has  been  greatly  lightened,  year  after  year,  by  the  operation  of  the  sound  finan- 
cial policy  of  the  government.  That  debt,  on  the  first  of  January,  1866,  amounted, 
in  round  numbers,  to  a  little  more  than  $2,800,000,000;  at  the  close  of  1881  it 
was  less  than  $1,900,000,000,  or  more  than  $900,000,000  reduction  in  14  years. 
Since  1877,  the  government  has  refunded  about  $850,000,000  of  the  public  debt 
into  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  four-and-a-half  and  four  per  cent,  a  year.  So 
high  is  the  public  credit  that  these  bonds  are  now  (1881,)  sought  after  with 
avidity  and  bear  a  considerable  premium.  The  reduction  of  the  annual  interest 
charge  on  the  public  debt  by  this  refunding  is  about  $17,000,000.  During 
Hayes'  administration  of  four  years,  about  $209,000,000  of  the  public  debt  was 
paid. 

A  new  funding  bill,  fixing  the  rate  of  interest  at  three  per  cent,  a  year,  was 
debated  for  some  time,  and  two  days  before  the  close  of  the  46th  Congress  it 
was  passed,  and  sent  to  the  President.  On  account  of  a  very  mischievous 
section,  the  President  vetoed  it  the  next  day  (March  3,  1881),  and  no  further 
action  upon  it  ensued.  The  House  of  Representatives  also  passed  a  new  Appor. 
tionment  bill,  fixing  the  number  of  the  members  of  that  House  at  319,  in  the 
48th  Congress,  instead  of  293,  as  in  the  present  Congress.  The  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation is  increased  from  131,425  under  the  census  of  1870,  to  154,764,  under 
the  census  of  1880.     The  Senate  did  not  act  upon  it. 

General  Garfield,'  the  President  elect,  left  his  home  at  Mentor,  Ohio,  on  the 

*  James  A.  Garfield  was  born  in  Cuyaho|;a  County,  Ohio,  fifteen  miles  from  Cleveland,  Nov.  19, 1831.  ITis 
father  was  a  small  farmer,  and  died  when  this,  his  youn^'est  eon,  was  two  years  of  age.  His  widow,  a  woman 
of  great  enerj^y  and  perseverance,  was  left  with  four  children  to  support,  and  for  many  years  the  struggle  of 
the  family  for  a  livelihood  was  very  severe.  When  James  was  okl  enough  he  worke'd  on  the  little  farm  in 
Buramer.  andin  the  winter  worked  at  a  carpenter's  bench, and  went  to  school  when  he  could.  At  the  age  oi 
seventeen,  he  hired  out  as  a  driver  on  a  canal,  and  soon  rose  to  the  position  of  pilot  of  the  l)oat.  He  finally, 
by  dint  of  hard  labor,  obtained  first  an  academic  education,  working  at  the  carpenter's  trade  mornings  and 
evenings,  and  teaching  school  in  winter.  He  entered  Williams  College  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  old, 
became  professor  in  a  small  college  in  Ohio,  and  in  less  than  two  years  was  its  president.  He  studied  law, 
»nd  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1860,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  State  Senate,  in  which  ho 
Wae  active  in  promoting  measures  for  the  safety  of  the  Unioit.    lie  was  made  colonel  of  Ohio  Volunteero. 
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28tli  of  February,  with  tis  family.  Among  its  members  was  his  venerable 
mother,  eighty  years  of  age.  He  arrived  in  "Washington  on  the  first  of  March 
and  on  Friday,  the  4th,  was  inaugurated  the  twentieth  President  of  the  LTnited 
States,  Just  one  hundred  years  after  the  adoption,  by  the  Continental  Congress, 
of  the  first  constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  day  was  pleasant,  and  Chief- 
Justice  Waite  administered  the  usual  oath  of  office  to  General  Garfield,  in 
the  presence  of  fifty  thousand  citizens  of  the  Republic.  His  inaugural  address 
was  delivered  in  a  strong,  clear  voice,  that  might  be  heard  by  many  thousand 
spectators. 

President  Hayes  had  called  a  special  executive  session  of  the  Senate  to  act 
upon  the  new  President's  nominations  of  Cabinet  Ministers.  They  assembled 
immediately  after  the -inauguration  ceremonies  were  closed.  On  Saturday  after- 
noon the  President  sent  in  the  names  of  persons  he  had  chosen  for  advisers. 
These  nominations  were  confirmed  without  debate.' 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Garfield's  Administration. 

President  Garfield,  in  his  inaugural  address,  promised  fiill  and  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  laws  for  every  citizen,  irrespective  of  race  or  color; 
advocated  universal  education  as  a  safeguard  of  suffrage ;  recommended  such 
an  adjustment  of  our  monetary  system  "  that  the  purchasing  power  of  every  coined 
dollar  will  be  exactly  equal  to  its  debt-paying  power  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
world;  and  that  the  national  debt  shoidd  be  refunded  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest, 
without  compelling  the  withdrawal  of  National  Bank  notes;  the  prohibition  of 
polygamy  within  the  borders  of  our  republic,  and  the  regulation  of  the  civil 
service  by  law."  These  were  the  principal  points  discussed  in  the  inaugural 
address. 

did  admirable  service  in  eastern  Kentucky  in  1861.  He  was  appointed  chief  of  General  Rosccrans's  staff  in 
]S(U.  iliid  rose  to  the  rank  of  niajor-feneral.  lie  was  elected  to  Congress  while  in  the  field,  and  in  that  body 
he  did  excellent  service  on  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  General  Garfield  was  sixteen  successiveyears 
a  member  of  that  body,  and  for  some  time  a  Kepnblican  leader.  In  January,  1880,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  but  never  took  his  seat,  lor  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1881,  He  was  shot  by  an  assassin  July  2,  and  died  Sep- 
tember 19.  at  Long  Branch,  on  the  New  .Jersey  shore. 

'The  followinggentlemen  constituted  the  Cabinet:  James  G.Blaine,  of  Maine,  .S'cCT'fton/o/'5/ij/<',-  Wdliam 
Wlndom,  of  Minnesota,  Secretrin/  of  (he  Treamry;  Robert  Lincoln,  (son  of  President  Lincoln.)  of  Illinois, 
Sniefanj  of  TI(»-,'  William  H.  Hunt,  of  Louisiana,  Secrelar;/  of  the  iXavu;  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  of  Iowa,  Sic- 
teiani  of  Oie  Interior;  Thomas  L,  James,  I'ustnMster-OtnertU,  Wayne  McVeagh,  of  Pennsylyania,  Attorney- 
Gei.trat. 
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At  the  very  ■beginning  of  the  new  administration  there  was  a  struggle  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  between  the  two  great  parties  (RepubHcan  and  Dem- 
ocratic) for  power  in  that  body,  each  refusing  to  yield  on  the  question  of  com- 
pleting the  organization,  one  wishing  to  elect  new  oiEcers  of  that  body,  the  other 
insisting  upon  keeping  the  old  ones.  There  was  a  dead-lock  for  several  weeks. 
There  was  also  strife  concerning  the  confirmation  of  nominations  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  of  incumbents  for  office  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  particularly  that  of  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York.  The  nominee 
for  that  office,  it  was  conceded,  was  thoroughly  quahfied  to  fill  it,  but  was  per 
sonally  distasteful  to  the  senior  U.  S.  Senator  (Roscoe  Conkling)  from  New  York, 
and  he  vehemently  opposed  his  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  Because  the  Senate 
could  not  agree  with  him,  the  Senator  resigned  his  seat,  deserted  his  post  and 
returned  home,  taking  with  him  his  Senatorial  colleague,  so  leaving  the  great 
State  of  New  York  unrepresented  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  withdrew  all  of  the  nominations  for  New  York,  excepting  that  for  the 
coUectorship  which  was  immediately  confirmed,  and  the  Senate  adjourned  (May 
20)  sine  die. 

The  New  York  Legislature  was  in  session  at  that  time,  and  were  compelled 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  fill  the  seats  deserted  by  the  two  New  York  Sen- 
ators. Mr.  Conkling  had  no  doubt  that  he  and  his  colleague  would  be  im- 
mediately rechosen  to  fill  their  vacated  seats.  He  was  mistaken.  Instead  of 
meeting  general  support  and  sympathy,  he  encountered  general  oj)position 
and  indignation  among  his  political  friends  and  others  for  his  unwarrantable 
course.  Perceiving  this,  he  rej)aired  to  the  State  capital,  and  there  con- 
ducted, for  several  weeks,  a  most  persistent  personal  struggle  for  a  re-election, 
but  was  defeated.  His  seat  and  that  of  his  colleague  were  filled  by  the 
choice  of  two  other  men.  This  strife  had  agitated  the  whole  nation,  and  in 
the  final  result  the  people  felt  great  relief. 

While  these  personal  struggles  were  going  on  at  Washington  and  Albany,  the 
government,  which  was  moving  on  in  successful  progress,  had  confirmed  impor- 
tant treaties;  one  with  China,  concerning  immigration  and  commerce;  an  extra- 
dition treaty  with  the  United  States  of  Colombia;  a  consular  convention  with 
Italy,  modifying  and  defining  the  judicial  powers  of  certain  consulates;  a  con- 
vention with  Morocco  respecting  the  taxation  prerogatives  of  the  Moorish  Gov- 
ernment, and  a  treaty  with  Japan  prescribing  reciprocal  duties  for  the  Japanese 
and  United  States  Governments,  in  cases  of  shipwrecks  upon  their  respective 
coasts.  On  May  18,  the  Senate  postponed  the  resolution  asserting  the  "  Monroe 
doctrine"  in  the  case  of  the  Isthmus  Ship  Canal.' 

The  fearful  agitation  of  the  people  by  the  humiliating  strife  for  ofiice  at  Albany 
intensified  the  ill-feeUng  of  disappointed  office-seekers  everjrwhere,  and  produced 
its  logical  result.  While  that  struggle  was  at  its  height  the  nation  was  appalled 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  this  dangerous  class — dangerous  alike  to  public  order  and 
public  virtue — had  shot  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  he  was  about  to 
leave  the  national  capital  on  a  trip  to  New  York  and  New  England.     The  terri- 

'  See  page  752. 
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ble  deed  was  done  at  the  station  of  the  Baltimore  &  Potomac  railway,  in  Wash- 
ington,  at  about  9  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  July  2,  ISSl,  where  he  was  to 
be  joined  by  members  of  his  cabinet.  As  he  was  walking  through  the  passenger 
room  arm-in-arm  with  Mr.  Blaine,  the  Secretary  of  State,  two  pistol-shots  were 
fired  in  quick  succession  from  behind  them,  and  the  President  sank  to  the  floor, 
bleeding  profusely.  Only  one  shot  touched  his  body;  that  entered  it  through 
the  eleventh  rib,  aix)ut  four  inches  to  the  right  of  the  spine,  and  taking  a  tortu- 
ous course  lodged  some  distance  to  the  left  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  at  the  lower 
margin  of  the  pancreas.  It  was,  externally,  a  jagged  wound,  caused  by  a  baU 
of  the  size  known  as  cahbre  44.  The  wounded  President  was  at  first  carried  to 
a  room  in  the  second  story  of  the  building  where  he  was  shot,  and  an  hour  later 
he  was  conveyed  to  the  Executive  Mansion.  The  assassin  was  instantly  arrested 
Iby  a  police  oflScer  (Kearney),  to  whom  he  said:  "I  did  it  and  wiU  go  to  jail  for 
it.  I  am  a  Stalwart  [the  pohtical  name  given  to  the  friends  of  Senator  Conkling 
in  the  strife  then  going  on]  and  Arthur  will  be  President."  In  his  pocket 
■was  found  the  following  letter  directed  "  To  the  White  House": 

"The  President's  tragic  death  was  a  sad  necessity,  but  It  will  unite  the  Republican  party  and  save  the 
republic.  Life  is  a  flimsy  dream,  and  it  matters  little  when  one  goes.  A  human  life  is  of  small  value.  Dur- 
ing the  war  thousands  of  brave  boys  went  down  without  a  tear.  I  presume  the  President  was  a  Christian, 
and  that  he  will  be  happier  in  Paradise  than  here.  It  will  be  no  worse  for  Mrs.  Garfield,  dear  soul,  to  part 
with  her  husband  this  way  than  by  natural  death.  He  is  liable  to  go  at  any  time  any  way.  I  had  no  ill-will 
toward  the  President.    His  death  was  a  political  necessity. 

"I  am  a  lawyer,  a  theolo^nan,  and  a  politician.  I  am  a  Stalwart  of  the  Stalwarts.  I  was  with  Gen.  Grant 
and  the  rest  of  our  men  in  New  Yorls  during  the  canvass.  I  have  some  papers  for  the  press  wliicli  I  shall 
leave  with  IJyron  Andrews  and  his  co-journalists  at  1,240  New  Yorli  Avenue,  where  all  the  reporters  can  see 
them.    I  am  going  to  the  jail.  "Cuahles  Guiteau." 

A  much  shorter  letter,  but  of  similar  miport,  was  found,  addressed  to  General 
Sherman,  asking  him  to  send  troops  to  protect  the  jail.  The  assassin  (Guiteau) 
had  been  an  unsuccessful  office-seeker  for  a  long  time,  and  had  led  a  precarious 
and  disreputable  life  in  various  large  cities  in  the  Union.  Soon  after  the  arrival 
of  the  ambulance,  with  the  President,  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  and  their  wives  who  had  taken  the  cars  for  the  journey  came  in  haste 
to  the  "White  House."  Soon  afterwards  the  gates  which  lead  to  the  Executive 
Mansion  were  closed,  and  armed  military  sentinels  silently  took  their  places 
about  the  house  and  grounds  to  relieve  the  police  force.  Before  he  was  taken 
from  the  station,  the  President,  anxious  about  the  effect  of  the  intelligence  of 
his  wounding  upon  his  wife,  who  had  lately  recovered  from  severe  illness, 
dictated  the  following  note  to  Colonel  Rockwell : 

**  Mrs.  Garjield.  Elberon,  Long  Branch. 

The  President  desires  me  to  say  to  you,  from  him,  that  he  has  been  seriously  hart,  how  perlonely  he 
cannot  yet  say.    He  is  himself,  and  hopes  you  will  come  to  him  soon.    He  sends  his  love  to  you. 

"A.  F.  Rockwell." 

Mrs.  Garfield  left  Long  Branch  on  a  special  train  at  near  two  o'clock,  p.m. 
When  the  President  was  told  of  her  departure,  he  said,  "  God  bless  the  litth 
woman  I "  Owing  to  a  slight  accident  on  the  road,  she  did  not  arrive  at  the  bed- 
side of  her  husband  until  after  six  o'clock.  After  the  first  nervous  prostration, 
the  President's  usual  cheerfulness  returned.  Tlie  best  physicians  in  Washington 
were  in  attendance  upon  him.  "Conceal  nothing  from  me,  doctors,"  he  said, 
"  for  remember  I  am  not  afraid  to  die."    Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  there  wer« 
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evidences  of  intemal  hemorrhage,  he  asked  Dr.  Bliss  what  the  prospects  were. 
The  Doctor  rephed,  "  Your  condition  is  very  critical.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
Uve  many  hours."  The  President  firmly  responded,  "  God's  will  be  done.  Doctor; 
I  am  ready  to  go  if  my  time  is  come." 

When  Mrs.  Garfield  entered  his  room,  all  others  retired.  She  remained  fifteen 
minutes,  when  the  surgeons  were  admitted.  The  President  was  conscious,  but 
very  weak;  his  pulse  being  14G.  "There  is  no  hope  for  him,"  said  Dr.  Bliss; 
"he  will  not  probably  live  three  hours;  he  may  die  in  half  an  hour."  But  he 
revived,  and  with  it  a  faint  hope  of  his  ultimate  recovery. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July  it  was  thought  he  could  not  live  until  noon. 
The  preparations  for  the  joyous  observance  of  the  national  hoHday  were 
abandoned  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  it  became  a  day  of  great  solemnity 
among  the  people.  Messages  of  condolence  to  the  stricken  family  and  to  the 
nation  soon  came  from  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  The  frequent  bulletins 
issued  by  the  surgeons  in  attendance  day  after  day  were  sent  over  the  land  by 
telegraph  and  across  the  sea;  and  like  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide  was  the 
condition  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  watching  millions.  Prayers  ascended 
hourly  from  devout  hearts  all  over  Christendom,  asking  for  the  recovery  of  the 
President;  and  medical  skill,  science,  erperience,  and  tender  ministrations  of  love 
were  exhausted  in  efforts  to  save  the  precious  life.  The  surgeons  in  daily  and 
nightly  attendance  upon  the  sufferer  were  Doctors  D.  W.  Bliss,  J.  K.  Barnes, 
J.  J.  Woodward,  and  R.  Reyburn,  of  Washington  City,  and  the  chief  nurse  was 
Mrs.  Doctor  Edson,  of  the  same  city.  Doctors  Hayes  Agnew,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  wei'e  the  consulting  surgeons. 

The  President  had  relapses  and  physical  complications,  but  at  length,  early  in 
September,  it  was  hoped  that  he  was  on  the  sure  way  to  recovery.  Dreading 
the  effects  of  the  malaria-laden  atmosphere  of  the  vicinity  of  the  White  House,  it 
was  resolved  to  remove  him  to  Long  Branch,  on  the  borders  of  the  sea.  This 
was  done  by  railway  in  the  space  of  about  seven  hours,  on  the  6th  of  September, 
the  cars  running  at  the  average  speed  of  55  miles  an  hour.  He  was  lodged  at 
Long  Branch  in  an  upper  room  of  a  cottage  there,  where  from  his  bed  he  could 
look  out  upon  the  sea.  He  continued  to  improve,  apparently,  until  he  was  able 
to  sit  up  awhile  in  an  easy  chair.  The  way  to  permanent  convalescence  appeared 
to  be  assured.  His  Cabinet  ministers  were  lodged  close  by,  and  were  admitted 
to  his  presence.  Only  Dr.  Bliss,  of  the  regular  attending  surgeons  in  the  case, 
remained  with  him.  Dr.  Boynton,  his  family  physician  (who  was  not  in  the 
case),  and  Drs.  Agnew  and  Hamilton  were  also  in  attendance.  On  Friday,  Sept. 
16,  he  had  an  alarming  relapse.  Chills  followed  at  intervals  until  Monday,  and 
the  physicians  lost  hope.  At  ten  o'clock  on  Monday  night  Dr.  Bliss  inquired  of 
him  if  he  was  uncomfortable.  He  replied  with  his  usual  cheerfulness,  "  Not  at 
all."  The  Doctor  retired.  General  Swaim,  the  President's  warm  personal 
friend,  remained  with  him.  The  patient  slept.  Awaking  suddenly,  he  said, 
"Swaim,  I  am  suffering  great  pain  here,"  laying  his  hand  near  his  heart.  "Oh, 
Swaim  1 "    These  were  his  last  words.    The  Doctoi-s  and  Mrs.  Garfield  were 
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Bunimoned.  He  was  d3ring,  and  at  10.35  p.m.,  Sept.  19,  lie  drew  his  last  breath. 
For  eighty  days  the  President  had  struggled  for  Hie  heroically,  hopefidly,  and 
cheerfully. 

A  few  minutes  after  his  death  the  sad  news  was  flashed  over  the  Eepublic 
and  beyond  the  seas.     Back,  from  states  and  territories,  and  from  all  Europe 
came  quick  responses  of  condolence  and  sympathy.     From  the  Queen  of  England 
who  knew  by  her  own  experience  how  to  feel  for  Mrs.  Garfield,  the  brave,  loving 
hopeful  wife  of  the  President,  came  this  dispatch : 

"  Words  cannot  cxpre^8  t)ie  deep  syiupathy  I  feel  for  jou  at  this  terrible  moment.     May  God  support 
and  comfort  you  as  He  alone  can.  **  ^^he  Queen 

''  Balia&rcU  Court.^'' 

Messages  of  condolence  came  from  high  dignitaries  everjTvher*;  iii  Europe  and 
America,  and  even  from  far-off  Australia  and  New  Zealand;  and  Queen  Victoria 
ordered  her  court  to  wear  mourning  for  a  week  in  token  of  respect  for  the  dead 
President.  The  courts  of  Belgium  and  Spain  were  also  ordered  to  wear  mourning. 
Immediately  after  the  President's  death,  the  Cabinet  ministen,  who  were  present 
sent  a  dispatch  to  Vice-President  Arthur,  giving  him  the  sad  news,  advising  him  to 
take  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States,  "without  delay,"  and 
inviting  him  to  come  to  Long  Branch  the  next  morning.  The  official  oath  was 
administered  before  Mr.  Arthur  slept.  That  act  was  performed  in  his  jDarlor  by 
Judge  John  R.  Brady,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  New  York,  in  the  presence  of  a 
few  friends,  at  nearly  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  September  20.  President 
Arthur  arrived  at  Long  Branch  the  same  day  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, accompanied  by  Secretaries  Blaine  and  Lincoln,  and  there  met  the  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet. 

On  the  next  day  (Wednesday,  Sept.  21),  the  body  of  the  dead  President  was 
conveyed  from  the  ocean  shore  to  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
where  it  lay  in  state  under  the  great  dome  until  noon  on  Friday,  Sept.  23,  and 
was  looked  upon  by  thousands  of  citizens  of  all  classes  and  ages.  Near  the 
casket  were  many  floral  ofl'erings;  and  upon  its  lid  was  placed  by  Victor  Drum- 
mond,  of  the  British  legation  at  Washington,  by  command  of  his  Queen,  a 
beautiful  wreath  of  flowers.  A  card  was  attached  to  the  wreath,  which  read  as 
follows  : 

*' Queen  Victoria  to  the  memory  of  the  late  President  Garfield  An  expression  of  her  sorrow,  ana 
sympathy  \\itli  Mrs.  Garlie'd  and  the  American  Nation.    Sept.  2'i,  ItsSl." 

President  Arthur  was  formally  inaugurated  at  Washington  on  the  22d,  in  the 
Vice-President's  room  at  the  Capitol.  Tlie  oath  of  office  was  administered  by 
Chief-Justice  Waite,  in  the  presence  of  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Ex-Presidents 
Grant  and  Hayes,  General  Sherman,  some  Senators  and  others,  after  which 
President  Arthur  read  a  brief  inaugural  address,  in  which,  after  alluding  tr 
t'.o  dreadful  crime,  and  the  protracted  sufferings  and  unyielding  fortitude  of 
the  murdered  President,  he  said:  "Men  may  die,  but  the  fabric  of  our  free 
institutions  remains  unshaken.  Nor  higher  or  more  assuring  proof  could 
exist  of  the  strength  and  permanence  of  popular  government  than  the  fact 
that,   though   the   chosen   of   the  people   be   struck   down,   his   constitutional 
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successor  is  peacefully  installed  without  shock  or  strain  excepting  the  sorrow 
wliich  mourns  the  bereavement."  He  then  referred  to  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  country,  its  peaceful  relations  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  the  positive  tranquility  of  the  public  mind  in  the  presence  of  the  great 
calamity  which  had  befallen  the  Eepublic.  "  I  assume  the  trust  imposed  by 
the  Constitution,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  "relying  for  aid  on  Divine  guidance 
and  the  virtue,  patriotism,  and  intelligence  of  the  American  people." 

President  Arthur  then  issued  a  proclamation  designating  Monday,  September 
26th  (the  day  appointed  for  the  funeral  of  the  dead  President,  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio),  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer  throughout  the  country. 
On  the  following  day  (September  23d)  he  issued  another  proclamation,  calling 
a  session  of  the  United  States  Senate  on  Monday,  October  10th.  Meanwhile 
President  Garfield's  Cabinet  Ministers  remained  in  office. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  "Washington, 
on  Friday,  September  23d,  in  the  presence  of  many  members  of  Congress, 
Cabinet  ministers,  the  diplomatic  corps,  oflScers  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
Ex-Presidents  Grant  and  Hayes,  and  other  distinguished  persons.  Then  the 
hearse  was  escorted  to  the  railway  station  by  troops  and  a  funeral  cortege,  and 
was  conveyed  to  Cleveland,  where  the  coffin  was  placed  under  a  catafalque  in 
a  spacious  pavillion  erected  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  funeral  services. 
There  the  body  lay  in  state  until  Monday  morning,  the  people  passing  it,  four 
abreast,  about  ten  thousand  each  hour,  until  the  procession  numbered,  it  was 
estimated,  nearly  two  hundred  thousand.  After  the  funeral  services  at  the 
pavillion,  the  body  was  conveyed  to  the  Lake  View  Cemetery,  where  it  was 
placed  in  a  vault.  A  knoll  near  tlie  vault  had  been  chosen  for  the  last  resting 
place  of  the  remains  of  James  A.  Garfield,  and  measures  were  taken,  at 
once,  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument  over  them. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

Arthur's  Administration. 

The  Administration  of  Mr.  Arthur,'  the  twenty-first  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  begun  imder  very  sad  circumstances.  The  public  mind  was  filled 
with  intense  anxiety  concerning  the  future  of  the  country;  for  tlie  new  incum- 
bent of  the  Presidential  ofBce  was  untried   in  that  capacity.     There  was  a 

'  Chester  Alan  Arthur  was  born  in  Fairfield,  Franklin  County,  Vermont,  on  October  5,  1830. 
His  father  was  a  Baptist  clergyman.  Youns  Arthur  was  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tady, in  1848;  taught  school  awhile,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  185.3,  when 
he  became  an  associate  in  a  law  firm.  In  politics  he  was  a  Whig,  and  became  a  Republican. 
His  sympathies  made  him  active  in  anti-slavery  movements,  and  his  successfiil  management  of 
the  famous  Lemmou  Slave  case  gave  him  great  reputation.     At  the  breaking  out  of  the  late 
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general  willingness  not  to  prejudge  Lira,  but  to  await,  in  faith,  the  result  of 
his  acts.  He  assumed  the  chief  magistracy  with  modesty  and  an  expressed 
resolution  to  do  well.  He  accomplished  his  purpose.  His  administration 
throughout  was  distinguished  by  great  dignity  and  prudence  in  intercourse 
with  other  nations;  by  sound  judgment  and  wisdom  in  tlie  management  of 
public  affairs  at  home;  by  purity  of  official  conduct  in  all  dejiartments  of  the 
government,  and  by  abounding  national  prosperity  and  peace. 


CHESTER   A.    ARTHUR. 


The  special  session  of  the  Senate  called  by  the  President,  met  on  October 
10th.  Senator  Bayard  of  Delaware  was  chosen  president  of  that  body  ^ro  fern. 
in  place  of  Mr.  Arthur,  but  was  deposed  on  the  13th,  when  Senator  David 
Davis  of  Illinois,  was  elected  to  that  position.     On  March  3,  1883,  Davis  was 


Civil  "War  Artliur  became  tiie  chief  military  helper  of  Governor  Morgan  of  New  York,  who 
made  him  an  efficient  war  minister  of  the  Stale,  practically  performing  the  duties  of  Engineer- 
in-Chief,  Inspector-General,  and  Quartermaster-General  He  labored  incessantly  for  the  public 
wellare  until  tlie  close  of  tlie  war,  when  lie  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  Late  in  1871,  he 
was  appointed  Collector  of  tlie  port  of  New  York,  and  remained  in  that  office  until  1878,  when 
he  was  removed  on  alleged  Civil  Service  grounds.  In  the  Fall  of  1880  he  was  elected  Yice- 
President  of  tlie  United  States,  when  James  A.  Garfield  was  elected  President  On  the  deatO 
of  Garfield,  in  September  1881,  Arthur  became  President,  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1885,  he 
retired  to  private  life. 
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succeeded  by  Senator  Edmunds  of  Vermont.  The  Senate  confirmed  most  of 
the  nominations  of  the  President  for  Cabinet  ministers,'  and  adjourned  on  the 
29th  of  September,  1881. 

One  of  the  most  impoi-tant  of  the  Centennial  celebrations  of  events  in  the 
national  history  of  the  United  States — the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  York- 
town,  in  Virginia — occurred  at  that  place,  with  imposing  ceremonies,  on 
October  19,  1881.  There  was  a  grand  civic,  military,  and  naval  display.  The 
Chief  Magistrate  of  tlie  United  States  was  present,  with  his  Cabinet  and  many 
Congressmen  ;  and  representatives  of  the  families  of  Lafayette  and  of  the  Baron 
Von  Steuben  were  there  as  guests  of  the  nation.  As  an  evidence  of  cordial 
good  feeling  toward  the  English  people,  the  British  flag  was  saluted,  by  order 
of  the  President. 

The  trial  of  Guiteau,  the  assassin  of  President  Garfield,  which  was  begun 
in  November  and  continued  several  weeks,  was,  in  all  its  phases  and  e\'ents, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  criminal  records  of  our  country.  It 
occurred  in  the  District  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  city.  The  criminal 
was  allowed  the  utmost  latitude  in  speech  and  action,  and  some  of  the  scenes 
were  disgraceful.  The  trial  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  the  murderei',  and 
he  was  hanged  in  June  following. 

The  first  regular  session  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  began  on  December 
5,  1881.  The  President  in  his  Annual  Message,  after  speaking  of  the  death  of 
the  late  Chief  Magistrate  and  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  country,  expressed 
his  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the  coinage 
of  silver  should  be  stopped  and  silver  certificates  be  called  in.  This  topic  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  Congress  ever  since,  without  any  result.  He  also 
commended  to  the  consideration  and  action  of  Congress  the  subject  of  Civil 
Service  Reform,  which  he  favored.  He  recommended  legislation  looking  to 
the  suppression  of  Polygamy  in  Utah.-  He  also  oflered  valuable  suggestions 
concerning  the  civilization  of  the  Indians.  The  latter  most  important  topic  is 
engaging,  more  and  more,  the  earnest  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Humanity  and  State  policy  both  demand  earnest  efforts  to  speedily 
solve  this  important  problem.  In  the  making  the  Indian  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  endowed  with  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship  and  bound  by  all  its 
duties,  seems  to  be  the  most  promising  of  any  measure  yet  proposed. 

From  time  to  time  changes  have  been  made  in  the  apportionment  of 
population  to  each  representative  in  Congress,  so  as  to  keep  the  number  of 
representatives  nearly  the  same  (325).  In  the  first  apportionment,  in  1792, 
there  were  given  to  every  33,000  inhabitants  one  representative.  The  appor- 
tionment in  1S82,  on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1880,  gives  to  about  137,000 
inhabitants  one  representative. 

'The  nominees  confirmed  were  F.  T.  Frelinghuysen.  Secretary  of  State ;  Charles  J.  Folgcr, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Robert  T.  Lincohi,  Secretary  of  War;  "William  H.  Hunt,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy;  S.  J.  Kirkwood,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Sworn  afterward:  T.  0.  Howe  became 
Postmaster-General,  and  Benjamin  H.  Brewster  Attorney-General.  There  were  changes  in  the 
Cabinet  afterwards. 

''  See  page  503. 
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For  some  years  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  on  our  Pacific  coast,  because  they 
furnished  labor  at  a  cheap  rate,  caused  loud  clamors  against  them  by  a  certain 
class  of  workingmen.  Political  demagogues,  perceiving  in  this  spirit  a  power 
which  they  might  ixse  for  their  own  benefit,  stimulated  this  clamor  to  such  a 
degree  that  their  partisans  in  Congress  heeded  it.  Early  in  1882  a  bill  was 
introduced  for  the  suppression  of  Chinese  immigration  for  the  space  of  twenty 
years.  It  passed.  The  President  vetoed  it,  when  another  bill  was  passed, 
limiting  the  time  to  ten  years,  with  other  modifications.  This  the  President 
approved.     An  act  for  the  suppression  of  Polygamy  in  Utah,  also  became  a  law. 

The  long  session  of  the  Forty -seventh  Congress  closed  its  labors  on  August 
8tli,  after  sitting  247  days.  During  the  session  between  6,000  and  7,000  bills 
had  been  presented  to  Congress,  but  only  251  public  acts,  233  private  acts,  and 
84  joint  resolutions  became  laws.  There  were  three  vetoes.  Of  the  acts 
passed,  comparatively  very  few  assumed  the  character  of  national  importance. 
Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  latter  were  the  Anti-Polygamy  Act;  the 
Anti-Chinese  Act;  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Alabama  Claims ' ;  for  the  extension  of  the  National 
Bank  Charters;  for  regulating  immigration  so  as  to  prevent  the  landing  of 
paupers  and  criminals  on  our  shores;  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors,  and  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to  negotiate  a  commercial  . 
treaty  with  Mexico."  This  commission  soon  concluded  a  treaty  which  provided 
that  the  chief  agricultural  products  of  Mexico,  including  leaf  tobacco,  should 
be  admitted  to  the  United  States  free  of  duty.  Few  manufactures  were 
included  in  the  free  list.  The  schedule  of  articles  to  be  admitted  free  into 
Mexico,  from  the  United  States,  included  over  seventy  entries,  and  comprised 
five  great  classes  of  manufactures  and  the  chief  mineral  products.  This  treaty 
was  ratified  in  March,  1884.  The  worst  act — the  most  corrupt,  unwise,  and 
Anti- American  measure  of  the  session,  for  which  both  parties  were  equally 
responsible,  was  that  for  the  suppression  of  immigration  from  China  of  an 
orderly,  sober,  and  industrious  people. 

Corrupt  methods  connected  with  the  Postal  Service,  known  as  the  -'Star 
Route  System,"  under  which  huge  frauds  were  practised,  and  in  which  an 
incumbent  of  the  General  Post  Office  and  other  persons  in  ofiicial  stations  were 
implicated  having  been  discovered,  several  of  these  persons  were  brought  to 
trial  at  the  National  Capital.  After  the  expenditure  of  several  months  in  judi- 
cial investigations,  and  also  an  enormous  amount  of  money,  the  persons  charged 
with  participation  in  these  frauds  escaped  punishment,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  radical  defects  in  our  antiquated  jurj^  system,  which  is  often  only  a 
lottery  and  a  farce,  in  the  quest  for  truth,  and  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
A  commission  appointed  under  the  Anti-polygamy  Act,  made  a  registry  of  the 
voters  in  Utah  Territory.     The  chairman  reported  in  the  fall  of  1882,  that  the 

'  Sec  page  740. 

-  This  commission  consisted  of  Ex-President  U.  S.  Grant  and  William  H.  Trescott.  See 
page  74'J. 
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registration  was  completed,  and  that  1,000  polygamists  of  both  sexes  had  been 
disfranchised. 

The  fall  elections  changed  the  political  complexion  of  Congress,  giving  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  Democratic  majority  of  77.  This  residt  was 
largely  effected  by  the  disaffection  of  '•  independent"  Republicans,  on  account 
of  the  controlling  methods  of  their  party.  This  disaSection  was  most  conspic- 
uous in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor 
was  elected  by  almost  200,000  majority.  Party  ties  were  only  loosened,  not 
broken.  Two  years  later,  similar  disaffection  gave  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Democratic  nominee. 

In  1882,  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  cf  William  Penn  in 
America  was  celebrated  in  a  peculiar  and  imposing  manner  at  Philadelphia. 
Penn,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  was  eminently 
a  man  of  peace,  yet  the  grandest  display  on  the  occasion  referred  to  consisted 
of  military  and  naval  mana?iivres. 

The  final  session  of  the  Forty-Seventh  Congress  began  on  Dec.  4,  1882. 
The  President,  in  his  annual  message,  made  pirominent  the  topics  of  civil  ser- 
vice reform  and  revenue  reform,  which  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  public 
mind  during  the  whole  of  this  administration.  Mr.  Pendleton  of  Ohio  had 
introduced  into  the  Senate  a  Civil  Service  Act,  in  accordance  with  the  convic- 
tions of  leading  men  in  the  nation.  The  subject  had  commanded  wide  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Pendleton's  bUl  became  a  law  early  in  January,  1883,  and  commis- 
sioners appointed  under  it  have  put  into  operation  measures  which  promise  to 
secure  a  radical  purification  of  the  civil  service.'  An  act  was  also  passed  for- 
bidding assessments  of  office-holders  for  political  purposes:  and  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  by  a  decision  made  public  in  December,  1882,  put  on 
record  its  condemnation  of  such  assessments. 

During  the  month  of  February  (1883),  very  destructive  floods  occurred  in 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  causing  the  destruction  of  human  lives  and  a 
vast  amount  of  property.  These  calamities  were  repeated  by  a  more  destruc- 
tive flood  in  the  same  montii  in  1884.  On  each  occasion  Congress  made  liberal 
appropriations  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers;  and  the  people  all  over  the 
country  gave  generously  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Forty-Seventh  Congress 
expired  on  the  4th  of  March,  after  a  session  of  three  months.  It  had  reduced  the 
postage  on  letters  weighing  one-half  an  ounce  from  three  cents  to  two  cents,  recog- 
nized the  essential  value  of  civil  service  reform,  and  started  a  wliolesome  agita- 
tion aU  over  the  country  on  the  subject  of  revenue  reform,  or  a  revision  of  the 
tariff.  The  agitation  of  the  subject  was  set  in  motion  by  the  passage  of  a  tariff 
act,  which  presented  such  a  curious  piece  of  patchwork  that  nobody  could  tell 
precisely  what  it  was  intended  to  effect.  Among  other  important  acts  of  this 
Congress  was  the  adoption,  by  both  houses,  of  a  joint  resolution  for  the  ter- 
mination  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  relating  to  fisheries.' 

'  The  commissioners  appointed  were  Dorman   B.  Eaton  of  New  York,  John  M.  Gregory  ot 
Illinois,  and  L.  D.  Thoman  of  Ohio,  with  their  headquarters  at  Washington. 
'  See  page  511. 
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The  suljject  of  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital  which  has  so  long 
occupied  the  minds  of  statesmen  and  philosophers,  and  the  problem  involved 
which  has  been  so  long  unsolved,  had  so  often,  during  this  Congress,  appeared 
prominent  in  debates,  that  the  Senate  appointed  a  committee  to  sit  during  the 
recess,  who  should  receive  testimony  concerning  tlie  condition  of  labor  in  the 
United  States  and  its  relations  to  capital,  and  report  a  method  for  solving  the 
important  problem.  That  committee  sat  in  New  York  early  in  the  fall,  but  its 
labors  achieved  no  important  result.  The  problem  remains  unsolved.  Trades 
unions  are  in  active  existence.  Antagonism  between  labor  and  capital  are  as 
ripe  as  ever,  and  "strikes"  abound. 

One  of  the  greatest  achievements  in  engineering  skill  on  record  was  accom- 
plished in  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1883,  in  the  completion  of  a  giant 
iron  suspension  bridge  over  the  East  river,  between  the  cities  of  New  York 
azid  Brooklyn.  It  was  opened  to  public  travel  on  the  24th  of  May  with  the 
most  imposing  ceremonies.  President  Arthur  and  Governor  Cleveland  of  New 
York,  with  many  other  distinguished  persons,  were  present  on  that  occasion. 
That  bridge  effectually  joins  the  two  cities  by  a  magnificent  highway  suspended 
in  the  air,  and  may  lead  to  a  municipal  union.  Another  great  achievement  of 
engineering  skill  was  accomplished  by  the  completing  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
railroad  on  August  22d,  by  joining  the  two  ends  in  the  Territory  of  Montana, 
A  golden  spike  was  driven  at  the  completion.  This  work  is  of  national 
importance,  like  that  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway.' 

An  important  centennial  of  the  old  "War  for  Independence,  namely,  the  dis- 
banding of  the  Continental  army  in  1783,  was  celebrated  at  Newburgh  and  its 
vicinity  in  1883.  The  time  of  this  disbandment  was  in  June,  1783,  and  the 
operation  went  on  chiefly  at  New  Windsor,  not  far  from  Newburgh.  There  a 
centennial  celebration  was  properly  held  in  June,  1883;  but  with  strange  inap- 
propriateness,  it  was  also  held  at  Newburgh  on  the  18th  of  October,  a  day  having 
no  historical  significance.  On  that  occasion,  the  principal  speakers  were  T.  F. 
Bayard  of  Delaware  and  Wm.  M.  Evarts  of  New  York.  Congress  made  an 
appropriation  for  a  monument  to  be  erected  at  Newburgh  in  commemoration 
of  the  disbanding  of  the  Continental  army.  Intimately  connected  with  this 
event  was  the  evacuation  of  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  British  troops  on 
November  25,  1783.^  The  centennial  of  that  event  was  celebrated  in  an  appro- 
priate manner  by  the  citizens  of  New  York.  On  that  occasion  a  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  Washington  was  unveiled.  It  occupies  a  position  in  front  of  the 
United  States  Sub-Treasury,  nearly  over  the  spot  where,  on  the  balcony  of  the 
old  Federal  Hall,  he  was  inaugui-ated  the  first  president  of  the  Republic. 

The  first  session  of  the  Forty-Eighth  Congress  began  on  December  3,  1883, 
when  John  G.  Carlisle  of  Kentucky  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Among  other  recommendations  of  the  President's  annual  mes- 
sage was  that  some  kind  of  ci"vil  government  should  be  given  to  the  people  of 
Alaska,  and  the  repeal  of  the  act  conferring  upon  the  people  of  Utah  territorial 
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power,  and  "the  assumption  by  Congress  of  the  entire  political  control  of  the 
territory,  and  the  establishment  of  a  commission  with  such  powers  and  duties 
as  shall  be  delegated  to  it  by  law."  Senator  Edmunds  was  re-elected  President 
pro  tern,  of  the  Senate. 

At  the  beginning  of  1884,  it  was  found  that  the  government  was  embarrassed 
by  riches.  It  was  receiving  annually  from  $75,000,000  to  $150,000,000  from 
taxes  levied  on  the  people  more  than  it  needed  for  current  expenditures.  The 
question  arose,  "  What  shall  be  done  to  decrease  the  receipts  or  dispose  of  the 
surplus? "  Four  plans  were  proposed  in  Congress.  One,  put  forth  by  a 
prominent  extreme  protectionist,  was  to  aboHsh  the  tax  on  whisky  and  tobacco, 
and  leave  the  tax  on  foreign  importations  unchanged:  that  is,  let  the  citizen 
have  his  whisky  and  tobacco  free,  but  tax  his  necessaries  of  life!  The  Repub- 
hcans  of  Pennsylvania  proposed  to  continue  the  taxes,  and  divide  the  surplus 
between  the  States;  and  a  third  proposition  was  to  divide  the  whisky  and 
tobacco  tax,  amounting  to  about  $86,000,000  a  year,  among  the  States. 
Another  proposition  was  subsequently  made  to  expend  the  surplus  revenue  for 
the  purpose  of  reviving  the  shipping  and  export  trade  by  allowing  a  rebate 
from  tariff  duties  on  foreign  goods  imported  in  ships  built  and  owned  in  the 
United  States,  and  by  also  allowing  a  premium  on  American-grown  products 
and  articles  of  American  manufacture  exported  in  American  vessels.  Nothing 
has  been  done  excepting  a  partial  modification  of  the  tariff,  and  the  govern- 
ment still  suffers  from  an  embarrasment  of  riches. 

The  Mormon  problem  received  early  and  earnest  attention  by  this  congress. 
The  Governor  of  Utah  (Murray),  in  his  annual  message,  made  a  vigorous  state- 
ment of  the  abounding  evils  of  polygamy,  and  a  forcible  appeal  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  grasp  these  evils  heroically  and  eradicate  them.  He 
made  wise  suggestions  concerning  laws  to  this  end  which  should  touch  with 
power  vital  points  in  the  marriage  relation  so  as  to  make  polygamy  a  positive 
crime  and  a  social  shame.  Action  was  taken  by  Congress,  and  measures  have 
been  put  in  operation  under  the  provisions  of  the  Edmunds  bill;  and,  at  the 
close  of  Arthur's  administration,  this  fearful  fabric  of  social  evil,  which  has 
been  growing  in  strength  for  almost  half  a  century,  seemed  tottering  to  its  fall. 
The  conviction  and  imprisonment  of  persistent  polygamists,  and  a  wholesome 
dread  of  like  treatment  have  thoroughly  alarmed  other  polygamists,  and  in 
Pebniary,  1885,  the  President  of  the  Mormon  hierarchy,  his  two  counselors, 
the  "president  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  and  other  leading  violators  of  the 
Edmimds  law,  withdrew  from  the  Mormon  capital  to  "parts  unknown."' 


'Joseph  Cook,  who  has  recently  visited  Utah,  and  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject, in  a  lecture  in  Boston,  on  Feb.  2,  18S5,  declared  that  "the  Mormon  cancer  is  now  at  least 
1,000  miles  broad,"  extending  its  vile  and  destructive  growth  into  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon, 
California,  .-Vrizona,  and  New  Mexico.  He  predicts  that  if  it  be  allowed  to  grow  unchecked  for 
another  twenty-five  years,  it  will  have  a  controlling  power  in  the  politics  of  all  the  States  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  excepting  California  and  Oregon.  This  is  the  conviction  of  all  thought- 
ful men  who  have  studied  the  subject.  The  public  mind  everywhere  seems  alive  to  the  perils  of 
further  tolerance  of  the  evil,  and  the  press,  tlie  pulpit,  and  legislators  are  calling  loudly  for.the 
employment  of  vigorous  measures  to  eradicate  it. 
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Earnest  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  another  gigantic  and  dangerous  social 
evil — Intemperance — have  been  made  for  several  years,  and  with  marked 
success,  especially  within  the  last  decade.  These  efforts  have  assumed  various 
forms,  and  the  question  How  shall  this  terrible  monster  of  destruction  to  life 
and  morals  be  subdued  ?   is  yet  an  unsolved  problem. 

The  following  statement  of  the  extent  of  the  abominable  liquor  traffic  in  the 
United  Stiites,  for  one  year — the  expenditures  for  intoxicating  drinks  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  various  other  of  the  largest  items  of  expenditures,  based 
on  tlie  Census  report  of  1880,  and  other  authorities — will  give  an  idea  of  the 
frightful  character  of  this  evil: 

For  Christian  Missions,  ....  $5,000,000 


For  Public  Education, 
For  Sugar  and  Molasses, 
For  Boots  and  Shoes,  • 
For  Cotton  Goods, 
For  Sawed  Lumber,    - 
For  Woolen  Goods,     . 
For  Iron  and  Steel,     - 
For  ;Meat, 
For  Bread, 
For  Liquor,     - 


85,000,000 
155,000,000 
196,000,000 
210,000,000 
233,000,000 
237,000,000 
200,000,000 
303,000,000 
505,000,000 
900,000.000 


It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  above  statement,  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  pay, every  year,  more  than  as  much  for  intoxicating  drinks  as 
for  their  bread  and  meat;  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  public 
debt  at  the  close  of  1884! 

In  the  spring  of  1884,  an  act  was  introduced  into  Congress  appropriating  the 
sum  of  $77,000,000  to  be  distributed  among  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Eepublic,  in  proportion  to  their  illiteracy,  on  the  bases  of  the  Census  of  1880, 
the  payments  of  the  money  to  extend  over  a  series  of  eight  years.  In  this 
distribution  the  late  slave-labor  States  would  receive  nearly  $60,000,000  of  the 
,$77,000,000.  During  this  session  a  Bureau  of  Navigation  was  authorized. 
Also  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  was  appropriated  for  promoting  an  exhibition  of 
industries  at  New  Orleans.  The  "iron-clad  oath,"  so  called — a  test  oath 
required  of  all  persons  before  assuming  the  functions  of  any  public  office,  civil 
or  military,  who  might  be  suspected  of  having  been  engaged  in  rebellion 
against  the  government,  was  repealed. 

In  the  presidential  campaign  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1884,  there 
were  candidates  in  the  field  of  four  contesting  parties.  These  contestants  were 
the  Republican,  Democratic,  Greenback,'  and  Prohibition  parties.  The  national 
conventions  of  these  parties,  for  the  nominations  of  a  candidate  for  President 
of  the  Eepulilic,  were  held  in  May,  June,  and  July. 

The  Greenback  convention  met  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  on  the  29th  of  Ma}', 


•Soralleri  by  the  advoc.ncy  of  a  more  extended  paper  currency.     The  paper  money  of  the 
United  States  lias  tlie  devices  and  lettering  on  the  back,  printed  in  green  ink.  See  page  752. 
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and  nominated  l?enjarain  F.  Butler,  tken  Governor  ol  JNIassachusetts,  for  Presi- 
dent, and  A.  M.  West  of  Mississippi,  for  Vice-President.  Tlie  Republican 
national  convention  assembled  at  Chicago,  on  Tuesday,  June  3d,  and  on  tlie 
evening  of  Thursday,  the  names  of  James  G.  Blaine,  Chester  A.  Arthur, 
George  F.  Edmunds,  John  A.  Logan,  John  Sherman,  Joseph  R.  Hawley, 
Robert  T.  Lincoln,  and  W.  T.  Sherman,  were  presented  for  nomination.  The 
balloting  began  on  Friday,  819  delegates  pi-esent,  410  votes  being  necessary  to  a 
choice.  On  the  fourth  ballot,  James  G.  l'>laiue  of  Maine,  received  5-tI  votes — 
a  majority  of  1.S2— when  it  was  voted  that  his  nomination  sliould  be  considered 
unanimous.     John  A.  Logan  of  Illinois,  was  nominated  for  Vice-President. 

The  Democratic  national  convention  met  in  Chicago,  on  Tuesday,  July  8th. 
The  following  names  were  presented  for  the  nomination  for  President  of  the 
United  States ;  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Joseph  E.  McDonald,  John  G.  Carlisle, 
Grover  Cleveland,  Allen  G.  Thurman,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  and  George  Hoadley. 
On  Friday  evening,  Grover  Cleveland  of  New  York,  was  nominated  at  the 
second  ballot.  There  were  820  votes  cast,  of  which  Cleveland  received  684,  or 
137  majority.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  of  Indiana,  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
President. 

The  Prohibition  national  convention  met  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  July  23d, 
and  nominated  John  P.  St.  John,  Ex-Governor  of  Kansas,  for  President,  and 
"William  Daniel  of  Maryland,  for  Vice-President. 

The  presidential  canvass  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1884,  was  a 
very  exciting  one.  It  was  largely  personal  in  its  character,  no  question  of  great 
national  importance  being  at  issue  between  the  two  larger  parties.  Opposition 
to  the  nomination  of  the  Republican  candidate  appeared  very  strong  in  the 
convention;  and  after  the  nomination,  "  Independent  Republicans"  anxious  for 
reform  in  the  civil  service,  partially  organized  in  opposition  to  the  candidate, 
declaring  by  resolutions  that  the  nomination  had  "been  made  in  absolute  dis- 
regard of  the  reform  sentiment  of  the  nation,"  and  that  it  was  their  "  convic- 
tion that  the  country  would  be  better  served  by  opposing  the  nomination  than 
by  supporting  it."  This  disaffection  permeated  the  Republican  party  throughout 
the  country  and  many  leading  Republican  newspapers  gave  their  support  to  the 
opposition.  At  the  election  in  November,  a  vast  number  of  Republicans  either 
refused  to  vote  for  the  nominee  of  the  party  or  voted  for  the  Democratic 
candidate,  who  was  fairly  pledged  to  the  support  of  measures  for  a  reform  of 
the  civil  service.  The  Prohibition  party,  whose  chief  object  is  to  obtain  a 
national  law  forbidding  the  manufacture,  importation,  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  as  a  beverage,  polled  a  large  vote.  A  greater  portion  of  these  voters 
were  members  of  the  Republican  party.  The  action  of  the  Independents  and 
the  Prohibitionists  at  the  election,  caused  the  defeat  of  the  Republican  candi- 
date, and  the  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land of  New  York. 

It  was  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  presidential  canvass  that  the  public 
mind  was  deeply  stirred  by  the  arrival  at  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  of  the  two 
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vessels,  Thetis  and  Bear,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  iru^r  regions  to  afford 
relief  to  a  scientific  party  under  Lieutenant  Greeley  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  This 
officer  had  been  sent  by  his  government  to  establish  a  post  for  scientific  observa- 
tions at  a  high  latitude.  Some  of  his  party  reached  latitude  83°  24',  in  1883 — 
the  highest  ever  attained.  Failing  to  receive  expected  supplies,  in  the  autumn 
of  1883,  Lieutenant  Greeley  established  a  permanent  camp  near  Cape  Sabine, 
West  Greenland,  in  Smith's  Sound.  At  the  beginning  of  1884,  his  party  were 
all  in  good  health,  but  were  soon  compelled  to  subsist  on  short  rations. 
Supplies  failing  to  arrive,  starvation  began.  The  last  regular  issue  of  pro- 
visions was  on  May  8th.  When,  on  the  22d  of  June,  they  were  discovered  by 
the  relief  vessels,  seventeen  of  the  whole  party  of  twenty-five,  had  perished. 
The  bodies  of  twelve  of  these  men  were  recovered  and  brought  to  the  United 
States,  together  with  Lieutenant  Greeley  and  the  other  survivors.  They 
reached  Newfoundland  on  the  17th  of  July,  and  were  taken  thence  to  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  where  they  were  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy. 
The  public  heart  was  deeply  stirred  by  the  recital  of  their  tales  of  suffering. 
For  the  relief  of  these  men  the  British  government  generously  gave  a  steam- 
ship (the  Alert)  to  the  United  States. 

A  fearful  disaster  to  another  American  uarty  in  polar  waters,  had  recently 
occurred.  The  steamship  Jeannette  had  been  sent  to  the  Arctic  regions  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  United  States  government  and  James  G.  Bennett,  proprietor 
of  the  New  York  Herald.  She  was  commanded  by  Captain  James  H.  DeLong 
of  the  United  States  navy.  The  vessel  was  not  heard  of  for  about  two  years. 
In  the  spring  of  1882,  tidings  came  by  telegraph  from  the  coast  of  Siberia, 
that  survivors  of  the  lost  ship's  company  were  being  aided  by  friendly  Russians. 
Captain  DeLong  and  his  men  had  been  compelled  to  leave  the  ship  in  a  sinking 
condition,  and  with  three  small  boats  traverse  the  immense  ice-fields  to  the 
open  sea.  Two  boats  landed  on  the  uninhabited  coast  of  Siberia.  One  boat- 
load was  swamped  in  a  gale.  When  the  Captain  landed,  with  his  records  and 
instruments,  thirteen  of  the  Jeannctte's  crew  were  with  him.  The  brave  young 
Captain  and  nearly  all  of  these  men  perished  from  starvation,  and  were  found 
half  buried  in  the  snow  by  a  searching  ])arty  under  Engineer  Melville,  who 
had  been  saved  in  another  boat.  Two  of  DeLong's  party  had  been  sent 
forward  in  quest  of  help,  and  were  saved.  All  of  Captain  DeLong's  papers 
were  secured. 

The  French  people,  chiefly  in  commemoration  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  in  the  United  States,  presented  to  the  Americans  an  immensely  colossal 
statue  of  "  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World."  It  is  made  of  beaten  copper, 
by  the  eminent  sculptor  Bartholdi,  and  is  to  be  erected  on  Bedloe's  Island  in 
the  harbor  of  New  York,  where  it  is  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  hghthouse,  with 
an  enormous  electric  light,  and  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  national 
government.  The  corner  stone  of  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  was  laid  in 
August,  1884,  with  Masonic  and  other  ceremonies.  The  height  of  the  statue 
is  about  150  feet,  and  that  of  the  pedestal  is  about  the  same.     New  "j  ork  had 
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already  become  the  repository  of  another  gift  to  Americans  from  the  old 
world.  It  is  one  of  the  ancient  obelisks  covered  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions, 
which  had  stood  for  centuries  at  Cairo,  in  Egypt.  It  was  presented  by  the 
Khedive  or  ruler  of  the  "  land  of  the  Pharaohs."  This  obelisk  was  re-erected 
on  the  crest  of  gently-rising  ground  in  Central  Park,  near  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  1880,  M.  de  Lesseps,  an  eminent  French  engineer, 
had  perfected  a  jjlan  for  the  construction  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  that  President  Hayes,  in  a  message  to  Congress  on  the  subject, 
declared  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  assume  and  maintain 
such  supervision  over  any  inter-oceanic  canal,  in  that  region,  as  will  protect  our 
national  interests.'  M.  de  Lesseps'  plan  was  soon  put  into  practical  operation, 
and  work  on  the  canal  has  been  carried  on  with  much  vigor.  It  is  to  be  com. 
pleted  in  1888.  Our  Government  has  not  since  hinted  that  it  will  exercise  the 
spirit  or  letter  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.^  Meanwhile,  two  projects  which  would 
compete  with  that  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  have  been  nearly  perfected,  namely,  an 
inter-oceanic  marine  railway,  proposed  by  Captain  Eads,  an  eminent  American 
engineer,  and  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  from  Lake 
Nicaragua  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  be  constructed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. In  furtherance  of  the  latter  project,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  at 
Washington,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  on 
November  28,  1884,  which  provided  that  the  former  power  should  construct 
the  canal,  and  that  the  latter  should  grant  the  right  of  way  with  a  strip  of 
territory  about  three  miles  wide  on  each  side  of  tlie  canal,  as  a  neutral  domain, 
over  which  Nicaragua  should  maintain  civil  jurisdiction.^  The  treaty  was 
published,  its  provisions  were  discussed  by  the  people,  and  the  Senate  failed  to 
ratify  it. 

In  the  same  month  (November)  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  providing  for  commercial  reciprocity  between  our 
Republic  and  the  Islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Before  this  treaty  had 
fairly  reached  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  it  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Daily  Times,  the  proprietors  of  that  journal  havmg  obtained 
a  copy  of  it  from  Madrid  by  telegraph.  This  innovation  of  an  established  rflle 
to  conceal  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  from  the  people  until  it  has  been  ratified 
by  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  after  discussing  it  in  secret 

'  See  page  752.  '  See  Note  5,  page  448. 

^  The  treaty  also  provided  that  the  two  governments  should  be  joint  owners  of  the  canal,  and 
that  one-third  of  the  revenues  arising  from  it  should  belong  to  Nicaragua,  and  two-thirds  to  tlie 
United  States.  Also  that  there  should  be  perpetual  alliance  between  the  two  governments,  and 
that  the  United  States  should  protect  the  integrity  of  the  territory  of  Nicaragua.  It  was  also 
provided  that  the  United  Slates  should  loan  $4,000,000  to  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  and  that 
the  treaty  when  ratified  by  the  respective  governments,  each  should  exercise  proper  legislation 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  It  was  provided  that  a  railway  and  telegraph  line  might  be  constructed 
and  operated  by  the  United  States  along  the  canal  and  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Nicaragua. 
The  lake,  120  miles  long,  was  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  canal.  The  canal  proper  would  be 
about  60  miles  long,  between  the  Port  of  Greytown  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  isthmus,  and  the 
Port  of  Breto  on  the  Pacific  side.  These  ports  were  to  be  granted  to  the  United  States.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  $100,000,000. 
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sessions,  produced  much  comment.  The  prevailing  opijion  seemed  to  be  that 
the  uniform  rule,  hitherto,  of  discussing  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  by  the  Senate 
only,  with  closed  doors,  might  wisely  be  abandoned.  So  widely  different  were 
the  public  expressions  of  opinion  concerning  the  treaty  that  the  Senate  paused. 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Forty-Eighth  Congress  began  on  the  1st  of 
December,  1884.  The  President,  in  his  annual  message,  alluded  to  the  Span- 
ish treaty,  and  also  to  a  treaty  for  a  similar  purpose  which  had  been  concluded 
with  the  Dominican  Government.  He  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
consideration  of  the  condition  of,  and  the  means  for,  securing  our  foreign  trade, 
which  he  regarded  as  "  one  of  the  gi-avest  of  the  problems  which  appeal  to 
the  wisdom  of  Congress."  He  referred  to  the  salutary  labors  of  the  Utah 
Commissions,  and  again  recommended  that  Congress  should  assume  absolute 
political  control  of  the  territory.  He  also  referred  with  satisfaction  to  the 
labors  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Commissioners  and  their  report,  saying : 
"  The  system  has  fully  answered  the  expectations  of  its  friends  in  securing 
competent  and  faithful  public  servants."  The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  showed  the  necessity  of  some  wise  legislation  in  behalf  of  our  shipping 
interest.  "  Of  the  combined  exports  and  imports  of  merchandise  "  during  the 
fiscal  year  1884,  he  said,  "about  seventeen  and  one-half  per  cent,  was  conveyed 
in  iVmerican  vessels,  and  about  eighty-two  and  one-half  pel  jent.  in  foreign 
vessels." 

A  "World's  Fair"  was  opened  at  New  Orleans  on  the  IBtn  of  December 
(1SS4),  in  the  presence  of  at  least  30,000  people.  The  preparations  of  every 
kind  for  this  international  exhibition  of  industries  had  cost  about  $3,000,000. 
The  buildings  cover  an  aggregate  of  more  than  fifty  acres.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Talmage,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  (iffered  the  opening  prayer,  after  which  Major 
Burke,  the  General  Director  of  the  E.\position,  addressed  the  multitude.  Presi- 
dent Arthur  had  been  invited  to  open  the  Exhibition  in  person,  but  as  that 
was  impracticable,  it  was  done  by  him  through  the  aid  of  the  telegraph.  He 
was  addressed,  through  the  telegraph,  by  the  President  of  the  Exposition, 
Colonel  Richardson  (the  most  extensive  cotton  planter  in  the  world),  to  which 
the  President  of  the  Republic  responded  through  the  same  medium.  As  he 
closed  his  reply,  the  President  declared  the  Exhibition  to  be  open,  and  then 
touching  a  button  of  the  electrical  instrument,  the  great  Corliss  Engine  of  600 
horse-power,  at  New  Orleans,  a  thousand  miles  away,  was  set  in  motion  in  ten 
seconds,  and  by  it  the  vast  series  of  machinery  in  the  Exposition.  Tin's  per- 
formance at  the  National  Capital  was  in  the  East  Room  of  the  presidential 
mansion,  in  the  presence  of  many  wondering  and  delighted  spectators.  This 
Exposition  will  undoubtedly  be  instrumental  in  greatly  promoting  a  more 
fraternal  feeling  among  all  the  citizens  of  the  Republic — a  true  national  har- 
mony— and  perhaps  the  unification  of  North  and  South  America, 

In  the  year  1848  the  corner-stone  of  a  colossal  obelisk  composed  of  blocks  of 
white  marble,  to  be  erected  at  Washington  City  in  honor  of  General  George 
Washington,  was  laid.     The  capstone  of  the  completed  obehsk  was  set,  on  tlio 
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6th  of  December,  1884,  and  the  apex  of  aluminum  was  placed  upon  it.  This 
was  done  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Thomas  Lincoln  Casey,  the  Govern- 
ment Engineer  in  charge.  Then  the  American  flag  was  unfurled  over  it,  and 
a  salute  of  twenty  one  cannons  was  fired.  The  obelisk  is  555  feet  in  height, 
aliove  the  ground.  Among  the  few  persons  present  at  the  setting  of  the  cap- 
stone was  one  of  the  master-mechanics  who  assisted  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone more  than  thirty-six  years  before,  and  the  watchman  of  the  monument, 
who  had  been  on  duty  there  during  nearly  the  whole  of  that  period.  The 
obelisk  was  dedicated,  witli  imposing  ceremonies,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1885. 
The  chosen  orator  on  that  occasion  was  the  Hon.  R.  C.  "Winthrop,  who  per- 
formed  the  same  service  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone. 

The  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  country  to  be  apprehended  from  the  present 
constitutional  provision  for  counting  the  electoral  votes  for  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  presence  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  was  made  so 
conspicuous  in  1876-77,  that  much  anxiety  has  since  been  manifested  for  the 
application  of  a  safe  remedy.  Efforts  to  that  end  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time.  A  bill  for  that  purpose  was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  at  the  session  of 
1883-84,  but  the  House  of  Representatives  have  steadily  refused  to  act  upon 
the  measures.'  It  is  a  national  disgrace  that  the  country  has  been  left  eight 
years  exposed  to  this  peril. 

The  administration  of  President  Arthur  closed  on  the  4th  of  March,  1885. 
-sit  had  been  peaceful,  lionorable,  and  successful.  He  left  his  country,  as  he 
found  it,  at  peace  with  all  the  world  and  respected  by  every  civilized  nation. 
Taxes  had  been  reduced,  and  the  national  debt,  which  amounted,  in  r'>und 
numbers,  to  $2,800,000,000  on  the  1st  of  January,  1866,  had  been  reduced 
one-half  on  the  1st  of  January,  1885.  On  leaving  the  Chair  of  State,  he  retired 
*»)  private  life,  and  was  succeeded  by  Grover  Cleveland,''  who  was  inaugurated 

'  Wlien  Senator  Edmunds,  the  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  announced  the  result  of  the 
count  of  the  electoral  votes  to  the  assembled  Houses  of  Congress  on  February  11  (18S5),  he 
railed  public  attention  sharply  to  the  present  absurd  and  dangerous  condition  of  the  law  with 
regard  to  the  counting,  by  saying:  "The  President  of  the  Senate  makes  this  declaration  only  as 
a  public  statement  in  the  presence  of  the  two  liouses  of  Congress  of  the  contents  of  the  papers 
opened  and  read  on  tliis  occasion,  and  not  as  possessing  any  authority  in  law  to  declare  any  legal 
conclusion  whatever." 

'■'Grover  Cleveland,  a  son  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  the  fifth  of  nine  children,  was 
born  in  the  parsonage  at  Caldwall,  N.  J.,  about  nine  miles  from  Newark,  on  March  18,  1837. 
His  father  intended  to  educate  him  for  a  professional  career,  but  the  death  of  the  good  pastor 
compelled  Grover,  who  was  then  a  lad,  to  laear  a  part  of  the  burden  of  providing  support  for  his 
mother  and  the  younger  children.  Having,  by  diligent  labor  and  study,  acquired  a  good  English 
education,  he  obtained  employment  as  a  book-keeper  and  a,ssi.stant  teacher  in  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  He  afterwards  started  to  seek  his  lortune  in  '•  the  West,"  but  was  detained 
by  his  uncle,  a  great  stock  raiser  near  Buffalo.  He  soon  entered  the  office  of  a  leading  law  firm 
in  Buffalo,  as  a  student,  and  in  due  time  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  186n  he  was  appointed 
.First  .Assistant  District  Attorney  of  Erie  County,  and  soon  became  widely  known  as  a  gnod 
lawyer.  In  1871,  he  was  elected  Sheriff  of  the  Coimty,  and  successfully  purged  the  office  of 
nmch  corruption.  The  best  citizens  of  both  parties  nominated  and  supported  him  for  the  office 
of  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  and  he  was  elected  by  a  very  large  majority.  His  fame  as  a  reformer  went 
abroad.  In  1882,  there  was  much  disafi'ection  in  the  Republican  party  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  Democrats  nominated  Mr.  Cleveland  for  Governor  A  large  number  of  Republicans 
voted  for  him,  while  many  others  abstained  fiom  voting,  and  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
nea-ir  200.000,  A  similar  disaffection  in  the  Republican  party  caused  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  in  1884, 
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President  of  the  United  States  on  the  same  day,  Chief-Justice  "Waite  adminis- 
tering the  oath  of  oflBce. 

Within  half  an  hour  before  the  expiration  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress,  on 
March  4th,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  Senate  bill  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  place  one  man  on  the  retired  list  of  the 
Army,  with  the  rank  and  full  pay  ol  General,  for  life.  The  bill  was  imme- 
diately signed  by  the  President,  when  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Senate,  to  be 
read  in  open  Session,  accompanied  by  the  nomination  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  for 
the  position  named.  It  was  considered  in  open  Session,  and  the  nomination 
was  confirmed  by  a  unanimous  vote.  This  vras  the  last  act  of  the  Forty-eighth 
Congress,  performed  four  minutes  before  its  demise,  and  the  last  oflBcial  act  of 
President  Arthur.     The  Congress  then  adjourned,  sine  die. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

cleveland'.s  administration. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress,  on  March 
4,  1884,  Grover  Cleveland'  of  New  York,  was  inaugurated  the  twenty-second 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  Chief- 
•  'ustice  Waile.  That  and  President  Cleveland's  inaugural  address  were  pro- 
nounced in  the  presence  of  forty  thousand  or  fifty  thousand  people.  The  sky 
was  almost  cloudless,  and  the  air  was  warm  and  serene. 

The  inaugural  address  was  short,  lucid,  and  patriotic.  The  President  urged 
<iii  citizens  to  lay  aside  partisan  animosities,  and  give  the  common  government 
a  cordial  support.  He  favored  a  close  application  of  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine  "  ^ 
to  Foreign  Relations  ;  urged  strict  economy  in  Domestic  Affairs  ;  favored  tlie 
exclusion  of  foreign  pauper  labor,  the  suppression  of  Mormon  Polygamy,  the 
'Protection  of  the  Indians  and  their  elevation  to  citizenship,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  rights  of  citizenship  for  the  freedman.  He  demanded  the  applica- 
tion of  Civil  Service  Reform  in  all  departments,  and  in  all  government  matters. 
On  the  following  day.  the  Senate,  in  extraordinary  session,  received  from  the 
President  nominations  of  the  members  of  his  cabinet,  and  on  the  'Tth  they  were 
all  confirmed  ^ 

President  Cleveland's  administration  was  marked  by  some  important  events 
in  the  history  of  the  nation.     Almost  his  first  act  was  to  withdraw  from  the 

'  See  foot-note,  paee  771. 

'See  Note  .5.  page  44S. 

'  The  followiDg-named  gentlemen  constituted  President  Cleveland's  Cabinet  : 
Thomas  F.  Bavard  of  Delaware,  Secretarv  of  Slate:  Daniel  Manning  of  New  York, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  William  C.  Eiidicott  of  Massacliusetts,  Secretary  of  War; 
William 'C.  Whitney  of  New  York.  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  of  Jlissis- 
Bippi,  Secretary  of"  the  Interior;  William  F."  Vilas  of  Wisconsin,  Postmaster-General; 
Augustus  H.  Garland  of  Arkansas,  AttorHey-General. 
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Senate  the  unratified  treaty  with  Nicaragua  rela.ting  to  an  inter-oceanic  ship 
canal,  with  a  view  to  a  subsequent  presentation  of  a  substitute 

The  attention  of  the  government  was  called  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  soon 
after  Mr.  Cleveland  took  the  Cliair  of  State.  A  host  of  rebels  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia  appeared  on  the  Isthmus,  and 
menaced  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens  there.  They  destroyed 
Colon,  or  Aspinwall,  by  fire.  Our  government  acted  promptly.  More  than  a 
thousand  marines  were  sent  to  Aspinwall  per  New  York.  They  landed  at 
the  ruined  town,  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  very  soon  restored  order. 


GROVER   CLEVELAND. 


The  fierce  Apache  Indians,  the  most  warlike  of  our  barbarous  tribes,  led  by 
Geronimo,  a  very  able  chief,  produced  great  alarm  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  the  border  districts  of  Mexico.  They  were  soon  subdued,  however,  by 
U.  S.  troops.  In  July,  the  same  year,  the  Cheyenne  Indians  broke  out  of  their 
reservation  and  went  into  Texas,  causing  wide-spread  alarm.  They,  too,  were 
soon  subdued,  and  brought  back  to  their  reservation  by  U.  S.  troops  led  by 
General  Miles.  Justly  treated,  they  became  satisfied,  and  have  been  peaceful 
ever  since. 

In  the  summer  of  1885,  our  nation  suffered  a  great  bereavement.  Ex-Presi- 
dent Ulysses  S.  Grant,   who  had  been  suffering  fearfully  from  a  cancerous 
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affection  of  the  throat,  died  on  the  23d  of  July  at  Mount  McGregor,  not  far 
from  Saratoga  Springs.  His  body,  taken  to  Albany,  lay  in  state  there  for  a 
brief  period,  when  it  was  conveyed  to  New  York  City  by  railroad.  It  lay  in 
state  in  the  City  Hall  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  was  taken  to  Riverside  Park, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  west  of  Central  Park,  and  interred.  His 
remains  were  followed  to  the  tomb  by  the  largest  and  most  distinguished  pro- 
cession ever  before  seen  in  New  York  City.' 

The  business  and  peace  of  the  country  were  greatly  disturbed  in  the  autumn 
of  1 885,  and  for  many  months  afterwards,  by  the  operations  of  a  powerful  labor 
organization  called  •'  Knights  of  Labor,"  who  assumed  the  right  to  control  and 
regulate  the  labor  arrangements  between  the  employers  and  employed  of  the 
country.  They  tested  the  powers  of  the  association  by  ordering  a  "  strike  "  or 
cessation  of  labor  on  the  street-cars  of  St.  Louis,  in  October,  when  fully  ten 
thousand  strangers  were  there  attending  a  great  fair.  The  contest  went  on  for 
several  months,  and  mobs  were  created  and  destroyed  a  very  large  amount  of 
property.  For  some  time  all  traffic  on  railroads  west  of  the  Mississippi  was 
paralyzed.  The  malign  influence  of  this  outrageous  movement  was  felt  all 
over  the  country.  The  rule  of  the  "Knights  of  Labor"  finally  became  so 
despotic  and  so  hurtful  to  the  working  peoj)le  under  their  control  that  in  time 
a  revulsion  of  feeling  appeared,  and  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  administra- 
tion the  institution  was  bereft  of  a  large  portion  of  its  strength,  and  it  seemed 
tottering  to  its  fall. 

The  first  session  of  the  Forty -ninth  Congress  began  on  Dec.  4,  1885.  The 
sudden  death  of  Vice  President  Hendricks,  about  ten  days  previous,  left  the 
chair  as  president  of  the  Senate,  vacant.  It  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Senator 
John  Sherman  of  Ohio.  The  Democrats  elected  John  S.  Carlisle  of  Kentucky, 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Repi'esentativos. 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  the  President  alluded  to  the  large  and 
increasing  surplus  in  the  National  Treasury,  largely  composed  of  silver,  and 
he  called  attention  to  the  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  such  a  state  uf  affairs. 
This  and  polygamy  in  Utah,  Chinese  policy  and  Indian  Reservations,  immi- 
gration and  the  Nicaraugua  Canal  Treaty,  were  the  chief  topics  of  the  message. 

Bills  were  introduced  into  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  measures  which 
would  inevitably  interfere  with  the  political  rights  and  the  property  of  the 

'  Before  General  Giant's  body  was  removed  from  Mount  McGregor,  lightning  entered 
the  cottage  in  which  it  lay,  and  put  out  the  lights  near  the  eoflin.  The  vault  in  which 
he  was  buried,  iu  Riverside  Park,  near  12.">tli  Street,  was  designed  as  only  a  temporary 
resting  place,  until  a  magniticent  monument  sliould  be  completed.  Just  a  week  after  the 
interment,  lightning,  during  a  thunder-storm,  struck  the  excavation,  but  did  no  damage. 

Four  other  eminent  Americans  died  during  1S,S,5,  namely:  Arehbisliop  .John  MC' 
Closkey,  the  first  American  Cardinal,  on  Oetober  !)th;  General  George  B.  iS[cC'lellan,  on 
October  29th;  and  Vice-President  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  on  Xovember  "inth.  The  two 
persons  last  named  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease.  William  H.  Vanderliilt,  a  great 
railroad  magnate,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  on  December  8th.  He  received  from 
his  father,  Cornelius  Vanderbiil,  a  fortune  of  $9,5,000,1)00,  At  the  time  of  his  death  his 
estate  was  valued  at  nearlv  .<i;200  000,(100,  He  left  two  sons  to  whom  he  beipieiithed 
1.56,000,000  eaeh,  and  to  li'is  other  children  $11,000,000  each.  It  is  said  that  his  char- 
ities amoimted  annually  to  $1,000,000, 
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people  of  the  Indian  Territory.  It  created  much  uneasiness  among  the  dusky 
people,  but  nothing  came  of  it.' 

The  "  Mormon  Question  "  came  prominently  before  Congress  at  this  session. 
A  very  stringent  anti-polygamy  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Edmunds  of  Vermont.  It  passed  that  body  on  Jan.  18,  1886,  by  a  very  large 
majority.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  Land  Commissioners  made  a  decision 
which  denied  the  claim  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  about  two  and  a 
half  million  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $25,000,000.  The  settlers  on  these  lands, 
who  had  made  improvements  there,  had  long  disputed  the  claim. 

At  the  middle  of  January,  a  Presidential  Succession  Act  became  a  law. 
It  provides  that  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet,  selected  in  the  following  order:  Secretary  of  State;  of  the  Treasury; 
of  War;  the  Attorney-General;  the  Postmaster-General;  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

A  serious  Anti-Chinese  movement  occurred  in  California  in  the  spring  of 
1886.  An  "Anti-Chinese  Non-partizan  Association"  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discouraging  the  employment  of  Chinese  labor.  It  resolved  to  "boy- 
cott "  any  person  who  should  employ  Chinese  labor,  directly  or  indirectly,  or 
who  should  purchase  the  products  of  Chinese  labor.  This  movement,  so  un- 
American  and  cruel  in  spirit,  was  followed  later  by  the  action  of  the  National 
Government  in  a  similar  spirit,  though  not  in  the  same  terms.^ 

In  the  spring  of  1886,  foreign  residents  in  Chicago  began  actively  a  secret 
movement  against  social  order.  The  prominent  leaders  of  this  movement  were 
anarchists,  and  chiefly  Germans.  Early  in  May  a  large  number  of  them 
engaged  in  riotous  proceedings  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  On  the  following 
evening  (May  4th)  a  large  crowd  had  been  called  together  in  the  city,  to  listen 
to  seditious  harangues,  and  to  inaugurate  a  general  anarchical  movement.  The 
Inspector  of  Police,  after  hearing  one  of  the  speakers  utter  the  most  incendiary 
language  for  a  while,  led  a  band  of  the  reserved  police  force  to  the  gathered 
crowd,  and  commanded  the  speaker  to  cease  his  harangues.  At  that  moment 
a  dynamite  bomb  was  thrown  in  front  of  the  policemen,  which  exploded  and 
killed  several  of  the  latter.  At  the  same  time  the  mob  fired  on  the  police,  who 
returned  the  fire. 

Seven  of  the  leading  anarchists  were  arrested,  and  tried  on  a  charge  of 

'  Tlie  bill  proposed  to  allot  the  lands  in  the  Territory  iu  severalty  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  Cherokees.  the  most  enlisrhteQed  of  the  nations  occupyinj;  that  domain,  were  most 
disturbed.  Their  National  Council  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions,  in  one  of  which  they 
affirmed  that  tlie  United  States  never  had  an_v  right  to  "appraise,  take,  or  purcliase  any 
occupied  portions  except  by  consent  of  the  Council."  "To  this  complexion  it  will 
come  at  last." 

"  On  the  7tli  of  February,  1886,  a  riotous  crowd  attempted  to  drive  the  Chinese  out  of 
Seattle,  the  capital  of  AVashingfon  Territory.  The  mob  marched  the  Chinese  to  the 
wharf,  and  pressed  about  two  hundred  of  them  on  board  a  steamer  bound  for  San 
Francisco,  paying  a  steerage  pa.ssage  money  ($10.00  each).  Prominent  citizens  tele- 
graphed for  troops  to  check  the  outrage,  while  the  police  favored  the  rioters,  who  were 
mostly  foreigners.  The  Governor  of  the  Territory  enjoined  this  steamer  from  moving 
away  with  the  Chinese.     Similar  outrages  occurred  elsewhere  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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''munler  before  tlie  act."  They  were  found  guilty  in  July  (1886),  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  in  November.  In  consequence  of  efforts  of  their  counsel 
to  obtain  a  new  trial,  to  obtain  the  interference  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  to  secure  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  by  the  Governor  of  Illinois, 
their  execution  was  postponed  for  about  a  year.  Finally,  four  of  them  were 
hanged,  one  committed  suicide  in  his  cell,  and  two  were  sent  to  prison  for  life. 

A  most  interesting  event  occurred  at  the  Executive  mansion  in  June,  1886. 
It  was  the  marriage  of  the  President  to  his  ward,  Miss  Frances  Folsom.  The 
nuptials  were  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Senators  and  Representatives,  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  the 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Army,  Admiral  of  the  Navy,  other  officials,  and  per- 
sonal friends  of  the  contracting  parties  The  young  wife  of  the  President,  by 
her  wisdom  and  deportment,  gave  grace  and  dignity  to  the  social  aspect  of  the 
"White  House,"  and  won  the  sympathies  and  afiection  of  the  nation. 

As  guardian  of  the  public  weal,  the  President  scanned  with  untiring  assidu- 
ity every  bill  passed  by  Congress  and  presented  to  him  for  his  signature. 
Every  bill  embodying  fraudulent  claims  was  promptly  vetoed.  Among  others 
were  numerous  private  pension  bills.  His  first  veto  message  was  issued  early 
in  May,  1885.  From  that  time  to  the  close  of  his  administration,  he  issued 
about  one  hundred  veto  messages. 

Vexatious  treatment  of  American  fishermen  by  the  •authorities  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  became  so  intolerable  in  the  early  part  of  1886  that  the 
matter  assumed  an  aspect  so  threatening  that  our  Secretary  of  State  opened  a 
correspondence  on  the  subject,  in  July,  with  the  British  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton. This  finally  led  to  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  early  in  1888,  the  avowed 
object  of  which  was  the  removal  of  all  causes  of  misunderstanding  in  relation 
to  the  treaty  of  October,  1818,  and  the  "promotion  of  friendly  intercourse  and 
good  neighborhood  between  the  United  States  and  the  possessions  of  her 
Majesty  in  North  America."  Later,  in  August,  1888,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  rejected  the  treaty,  whereupon  the  President  asked  from  Congress  fuller 
power  to  enforce  retaliatory  measures  toward  Canada,  in  accordance  with  a  law 
of  Congress  authorizing  retaliatory  acts. 

At  the  close  of  August,  1886,  the  most  destructive  earthquake  ever  felt  in 
this  country  occurred  most  seriously  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  There  were  ten 
principal  shocks  between  the  night  of  August  '27th  and  September  1st.  The 
tremor  was  felt  over  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
night  of  August  31st.  the  most  destructive  shock  was  felt  at  Charleston.  It 
destroyed  or  greatly  damaged  many  buildings,  and  forty  lives,  a  large  portion 
of  them  among  the  negro  population.  Almost  every  edifice  in  the  city  was 
more  or  less  injured.  Practical  sympathy  was  extended  to  the  smitten  city 
with  great  munificence  in  all  parts  of  the  Eepublic,  and  very  soon  the  ruined 
portions  were  rebuilt,  and  prosperity  was  re-established. 

At  the  beginning  of  President  Cleveland's  administration,  the  wide-spread 
and  increasing  evils  of  intemperance  compelled  the  serious  attention  of  the 
American  people.     By  the  formation  of  a  political  party  by  the  Prohibitionists, 
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it  had  already  taken  a  conspicuous  place  in  political  battle-fields.  The  Repub- 
lican party  had  already  showed  more  interest  in  the  cause  of  temperance 
reform  than  its  chief  opponent,  the  Democratic  party  ;  and  leading  temper- 
ance men  of  the  former  party  formed,  in  various  places,  "  Republican  Anti- 
Saloon  Leagues."  In  September,  18S6,  a  national  organization  of  these  leagues 
was  effected  by  a  convention  at  Chicago,  attended  by  about  two  hundred  dele- 
gates, representing  sixteen  States  and  one  Territory.  This  league  worked 
faithfully  to  attain  its  high  purpose,  but  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party, 
in  which  alone  it  labored,  had  become  stronger  than  the  party  itself.  They 
dared  not  ofiend  the  liquor  interest,  so  they  turned  their  backs  on  the  "Anti- 
Saloon  League,"  and  paralyzed  its  noble  efforts.  An  alliance  of  any  great 
moral  movement  with  political  partisans  always  endangers  the  better  cause. 

In  the  autumn  of  1886,  the  harbor  of  New  York  City  was  the  scene  of  most 
interesting  proceedings,  having  a  national  aspect.  It  was  the  ceremony  of 
unveiling  the  immense  collosal  statue  of  "Liberty  Enlightening  the  World," 
made  of  beaten  copper  by  Bartholdi,  an  eminent  sculptor,  and  presented  to  the 
American  people  by  the  people  of  France.  It  rises  to  an  altitude  of  nearly 
three  hundred  feet,  including  the  pedestal.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  and  other  dignitaries,  with  M.  DeLesseps,  the  projector  of  the  Panama 
Canal  ;  also  the  sculptor,  and  high  officers  in  the  French  army,  participated  in 
the  interesting  ceremony. 

In  November,  the  nation  was  called  to  mourn  the  death  of  Ex  President 
Arthur.  He  expired  at  his  home  in  New  York  City  on  the  18th  of  November. 
On  December  26th,  Senator  John  A.  Logan  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Congress  voted  his  widow  a  pension  of  $2,000  a  year. 

In  January,  1887,  a  bill  was  reported  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  to  incorporate  the 
"Maritime  Canal  Company,"  and  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  President  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  government  of  Nicaragua,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  concessions  from  and  entering  into  a  convention  with  that  republic 
for  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  through  the  state  of  Nicaragua  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans  ;  this  canal  to  be  built  either  by  the  United 
States  Government  or  its  citizens.  The  friends  of  the  measure  diligently 
fostered  the  scheme,  satisfied  of  its  final  success.  Nicaragua  granted  all 
needed  concessions  as  to  right  of  way  and  Jurisdiction  over  granted  territory. 
The  company  organized,  and  though  not  yet  incorporated  by  Congress,  they 
proceeded  to  perform  a  vast  amount  of  preliminary  labor.  They  perfected  all 
necessary  surveys,  and  at  the  last  session  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress  they  sought 
and  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation.  It  was  passed  by  a  very  large  majority. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress.  The  bene- 
ficial effects  of  the  construction  of  this  connection  of  the  two  great  oceans,  by 
a  ship-canal,  upon  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  world,  and  upon  civiliza- 
tion, is  incalculable. 

In  January,  1887,  an  Inter-State  Commerce  Act  —  a  most  important  measure 
—  for  the  regulation  of  traffic  betvveen  the  States,  whether  the  transportation 
should  be  by  railroad  or  otherwise,  was  adopted.     The  President  immediately 
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appointed  five  commissioners  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  the  Act.  On  the  same 
day  (January  21st),  the  Senate  ratified  a  new  treaty  with  the  Hawaiian  Gov- 
ernment, which  extends  the  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the 
islands,  several  years.  The  Queen  of  Hawaii  arrived  at  Washington  early  in 
May,  on  her  way  to  attend  the  jubilee  of  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain. 

The  centennial  of  the  adoption  of  the  form  of  the  National  Constitution,  by 
a  convention  at  Philadelphia,  at  the  middle  of  September,  1787,  was  celebrated 
in  that  city  during  three  days  (September  15th,  16th,  17th),  with  imposing 
civic  and  military  parades,  oratio:is,  et  cetera.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Justice  Miller  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  made  addresses. 

The  first  session  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress  began  on  Dec.  4,  1887.  The  most 
prominent  topic  of  the  President's  annual  message  was  revenue  reform.  He 
strongly  advocated  a  curtailment  of  the  receipts  of  custom  duties,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  enormous  accumulation  of  hoarded  coin  in  the  National  Treas- 
ury. He  recommended  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  duties,  which  were  necessarily 
imposed  for  war  purposes.  This  vigorous  and  clear  presentation  of  the  subject 
of  revenue  reform  fashioned  the  policy  of  the  administration  party  in  Congress, 
and  in  the  political  campaign  for  the  prize  of  the  presidential  seat  the  succeed- 
ing year.  A  "  tariff  for  revenue  "  or  a  "  tariff  for  protection  "  became  bases 
for  vital  questions  in  that  canvass  ;  and  as  differences  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
prevailed  among  the  members  of  both  of  the  great  parties  (Republicans  and 
Democrats),  the  issue  of  the  final  election  was  extremely  doubtful  until  the 
last,  and  intensified  its  conduct. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1888,  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  (Mr.  Mills  of  Texas),  made  public  a  new 
tariff  bill,  its  general  plan  being  based  on  the  suggestions  of  the  Pi-esident's 
annual  message.  It  caused  long  and  earnest  debates  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
and  the  free  discussion  of  its  merits  caused  wide-spread  enlightenment  upon 
the  subject.  Never  before,  probably,  were  the  whole  people  more  interested 
in  a  vital  topic  of  public  policy.  The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  which  the  Democratic  party  had  a  majority,  on  July  13th,  but  was  vehe- 
mently opposed  by  the  Senate,  which  formed  a  new  bill,  but  the  matter 
remained  among  the  "unfinished  business"  of  Congress  at  the  close  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  administration.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1889,  by  a  vote  of  32  to  30.  It  was  not  taken  up  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

On  the  23d  of  March.  Morrison  R.  Waite,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  died  at  Washington,  in  the  seventy  second  year  of  his  age. 
He  had  filled  the  office  with  great  dignity  and  eminent  ability  since  March  4, 
1874,'  He  was  succeeded  on  the  bench  in  July  20th,  by  Melville  N.  Fuller 
of  Illinois. 

'  In  the  same  month  (Miirch)  the  German  population  of  our  country  wore  moved  by 
the  liiliugs  of  the  death  of  King  William  of  Pru.ssia  and  Emperor  of  Germany,  at  the 
age  of  over  ninety  year.9.  His  son  Frederiek.  then  ill  with  an  incurable  disease,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Emperor  Frederick  III,  but  did  not  survive  long  (till  June),  and  his  son 
William  succeeded  him  as  William  II. 
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The  text  of  a  treaty  with  China,  concluded  in  1880,  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating, limiting,  or  suspending  the  arriving  of  Chinese  laborers  to  and  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States,  was  made  public  at  about  the  beginning  of  April, 
1888.  Soon  afterwards  a  bUl  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  restriction  of  Chinese  immigrants  to  Chinese  officials,  teachers, 
students,  merchants,  or  travelers  for  pleasure  or  curiosity,  with  the  permission 
of  their  government  ;  these  persons  were  to  be  identified  ;  also  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Chinese  Act  of  May,  1880.  Early  in  September  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment notified  the  President  that  it  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty.  Ten  days  later 
the  Chinese  Restriction  BUI  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  became  a 
law. 

At  near  the  close  of  May,  Lieutenant-General  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  the  head 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  was  prostrated  by  "heart  failure,"  and  for 
several  weeks  was  at  the  door  of  death.  He  died  at  his  summer  residence  on 
the  shores  of  Massachusetts,  on  August  5th.  He  had  been  specially  honored 
by  an  act  of  government  during  his  sickness.  On  the  first  of  June  Congress 
created  the  military  title  of  General,  a  point  higher  than  Lieutenant-General. 
The  President  immediately  nominated  Sheridan  for  the  office,  which  the  Sen- 
ate, then  in  session,  at  once  confirmed.  The  general  was  able  to  sign  his 
acceptance  of  the  commission.  The  whole  transaction,  performed  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  dying  soldier,  was  accomplished  within  the  space  of  less 
than  three  hours. 

National  conventions  to  nominate  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  were  now  held.  The  Prohibition  party  were  first  in  the 
field.  Their  convention  was  lield  at  Indianapolis  on  the  30th  and  31st  of  May. 
Clinton  B.  Fiske  of  New  Jersey  was  nominated  for  President,  and  John  A. 
Brooks  of  Missouri  for  Vice-President. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  assembled  at  St.  Louis  on  the  5th,  6th, 
and  7th  of  June.  They  re-nominated  President  Cleveland  for  the  high  oflBce, 
and  Allan  G.  Thiirman  of  Ohio  for  Vice-President.  The  Republican  National 
Convention  was  held  at  Chicago  from  the  lOth  to  the  25th  of  June.  There 
were  many  candidates  seeking  the  nomination  for  President.  They  finally 
nominated  Benjamin  Harrison  of  Indiana  for  President,  and  Levi  P.  Morton 
of  New  York  for  Vice-President. 

The  government  has  from  time  to  time  taken  lawful  measures  for  the  final 
obliteration  of  the  foul  blot  of  polygamy  practiced  by  the  Mormons,  and  have 
made  important  strides  in  that  direction.  In  October  (1888)  the  Supreme 
Court  in  LTtah  declared  the  dissolution  of  the  Mormon  Church  as  a  corporation, 
and  decreed  that  all  property,  both  real  and  personal,  should  become  escheated 
to  the  government,  for  school  purposes  in  that  Territory. 

We  have  observed  that  the  "  Mills  Bill  "  was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  which 
had  a  majority  of  Republican  members.  They  soon  perceived  that  there  was 
a  rapidly  growing  feeling  in  their  own  party  opposed  to  the  policy  of  a 
high  tariff  for  protection,  and  favorable  to  revenue  reform.  They  saw  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  to  arrest  this  tendency,  and  on  October  3d  a  bill 
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was  introduced  in  that  body,  which  proposed  to  reduce  the  revenue  about 
$70,000,000.  Uncertain  what  effect  upon  the  pohtical  canvass  then  in  prog- 
ress the  passage  of  the  bill  would  have,  they  hesitated  to  bring  it  to  a  vote  ; 
so  they  only  nursed  it  until  the  adjournment  of  Congress  on  October  20th, 
after  the  most  protracted  session  on  record. 

The  presidential  campaign  of  1 888  was  carried  on  with  intense  fervor  by  the 
three  parties  in  the  field.  The  Prohibition  party  followed  the  temperance  ban- 
ner  alone,  and  wisely  refused  to  affiliate  with  either  of  the  old  parties.  Their 
onslaught  on  the  strongholds  of  the  liquor  interest  excited  the  friends  of  that 
cause  to  an  intense  degree,  and  they  were  courted  for  their  votes  by  both  the 
old  parties  with  great  assiduity.  Falsehood,  bribery,  and  corruption  bore  a 
shamefully  conspicuous  part  in  the  canvass,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the 
Republican  candidates  —  Benjamin  Harrison,  President,  and  Levi  P.  Morton, 
Vice-President. 

Late  in  the  canvass,  an  event  occurred  which  intensified  the  political  excite- 
ment. The  British  minister  at  Washington,  Cornwallis  West,  Lord  Sackville, 
was  trapped  into  a  correspondence  with  a  stranger  to  him,  in  California,  who 
pretended  to  be  a  naturahzed  Englishman,  who  desired  Lord  Sackville's  advice 
as  to  how  he  and  other  naturalized  Englishmen  ought  to  vote  at  the  pending 
election.  The  writer  adroitly  insinuated  bad  faith  and  deception,  for  party 
purposes,  on  the  part  of  the  President,  in  his  dealings  with  the  Fishery  ques- 
tion, and  assumed  that  he  was  really  favorable  to  England.  Lord  Sackville 
unwisely  replied  to  this  letter,  and  expressed  his  acquiescence  in  the  view  of 
the  writer,  in  respect  to  the  double  dealing  of  the  President.  So  soon  as  the 
pretended  Englishman  received  Lord  Sackville's  reply,  which  was  marked 
'■private,"  he  published  it  in  the  newspapers. 

This  was  a  wicked  trick  of  an  unscrupulous  politician  to  win  the  Irish  vote 
to  the  support  of  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  opposed  to  the 
President.  It  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  The  offense  of  a  foreign  min- 
ister meddling  in  the  political  affairs  of  a  country  to  which  he  is  accredited  is 
too  grave  not  to  be  instantly  rebuked.  The  President  promptly  communicated 
with  the  British  government  concerning  the  offense,  and  as  promptly  dismissed 
Lord  Sackville  from  his  dishonored  position.  His  place  was  not  filled  during 
the  remainder  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  term  of  office. 

The  first  session  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  began  on  Dec.  3,  1888.  The 
President,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  reiterated,  with  emphasis,  the 
recommendations  of  his  message  the  year  before  on  revenue  reform.  Its  tone 
on  the  Fishery  question  was  pacific.  He  warned  the  people  against  the  danger 
of  -'communism  of  combined  wealth  and  capital,"  —  monopolies  and  trusts, — 
and  recommended  a  revision  of  the  pension  laws. 

The  proposed  aid  of  the  French  government  in  the  support  of  the  Panama 
Canal  enterprise,  now  under  construction  by  a  private  company,  engaged  the 
serious  attention  of  our  government  at  the  beginning  of  1889.  On  January 
7th,  the  United  States  Senate,  after  a  debate  of  five  hours,  in  secret  session, 
adopted  a  joint  resolution  submitted  by  Senator  Edmunds,  "that  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  United  States  will  look  with  serious  concern  and  disapproval  upon 
any  connection  of  any  European  government  with  the  construction  or  control 
of  any  ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  or  across  Central  America,  and 
must  regard  any  such  connection  or  control  as  injurious  to  the  just  rights  and 
interests  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  menace  to  their  welfare." 

There  was  a  little  flurry  of  excitement  in  the  public  mind  concerning  some 
belligerent  operations  at  the  Samoan  group  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean  (the  old  "Navigator's  Islands"),  which  threatened  injury  to  the  persons 
and  property  of  American  citizens  there.  The  authors  of  the  trouble  appeared 
to  be  Germans.  Our  government  sent  ships  of  war  to  protect  American  inter- 
ests. A  friendly  correspondence  between  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  German  Empire  led  to  an  agreement  to  hold  a  conference  on  the 
subject,  at  Berlin. 

Late  in  January,  Congress  created  a  new  Executive  Department,  that  of 
Agriculture,  with  a  "Secretary  of  Agriculture  "  at  its  head.  Soon  afterwards  a 
biU  for  the  taking  of  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  work  to  be  done  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$6,000,000,'  exclusive  of  engrossing,  binding,  et  cetera. 

A  most  notable  event  in  the  history  of  our  Republic  occurred  on  Washing- 
ton's birthday  (Feb.  22),  1889,  and  caused  great  rejoicing  among  the  people  ot 
the  great  Northwest.  It  was  the  birth  of  four  new  States —  adding  four  stars 
to  the  brilliant  constellation  on  the  American  flag.  A  bill  for  the  creation  of 
these  new  States  —  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Wasliington  — 
having  been  adopted  by  Congress,  the  President  signed  it  on  February  22d, 
and  it  became  a  law.  It  admits  the  new  States  by  law,  and  not  by  proclama- 
tion of  the  President,  as  heretofore.  The  Constitutional  Conventions  of  these 
new  States  will  be  held  on  July  4th  ;  also  elections  for  the  ratification  of  the 
respective  constitutions  and  the  choice  of  representatives  in  their  respective 
Legislatures  and  in  Congress.  The  mere  announcement  of  the  result  of  the 
elections  in  each  of  the  Territories  makes  the  Territory  an  equal  member  of  the 
American  Union,  with  the  older  States.  New  Mexico  will  probably  soon  fol- 
low its  sister  Territories  in  their  political  exaltation. 

The  administration  of  Grover  Cleveland  closed  on  Monday,  the  4th  of  March, 
1889.  It  was  begun  in  188.5,  under  most  favorable  auspices.  His  career  as 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  office  he  filled  when  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  had  been  specially  noted  as  courageous,  patriotic, 
energetic,  and  ever  solicitous  for  the  promotion  of  the  pubhc  welfare,  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability.  He  carried  with  him  into  the  more  exalted  arena  of 
public  life  the  same  attributes,  and  continued  the  exercise  of  them  with  fidelity, 
to  the  end.  He  left  to  his  successor  a  country  prosperous  beyond  calculation, 
and  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

'  Previous  censuses  have  cost  as  follows:  1790,  $44,377;  1800,  |66,609;  1810  $178  445- 
1820.  $208,52.5;  1830,  .f378,543;  1»40,  $833,371;  1850,  $1,329,037;  1860,  $1,922  272-  1870' 
$3,336,511;  1880,  $5,862,750. 
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The  President-elect,  Benjamin  Harrison.'  arrived  at  the  National  Canital 
with  his  family,  on  Tuesday,  February  26th,  and  took  rooms  at  the  Arungton 
Hotel.  On  Monday,  the  4th  of  March,  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  he  was  inaugurated 
the  twenty -third  President  of  the  United  States,  standing  upon  a  platform  at 
the  east  front  of  the  Capitol.  The  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  Chief 
Justice  Fuller,  in  the  presence  of  forty  thousand  or  fifty  thousand  people.' 
The  weather  was  extremely  inauspicious  for  the  imposing  ceremony.  A 
drenching  rain,  with  high  winds,  prevailed  from  morning  until  night  on  that 
day.  In  the  evening  a  splendid  Inauguration  Ball  was  given  in  the  vast  new 
Pension  building. 

On  Tuesday,  March  5th,  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Senate  was  held, 
when  its  only  business  that  day — the  confirmation  of  President  Harrison's 
nominations  of  the  several  members  of  his  cabinet  —  was  promptly  attended  to.' 
President  Harrison's  Inaugural  Address  was  admirable  in  tone,  temper,  and 
taste.  Its  whole  spirit  was  most  patiiotic  —  strong,  thoughtful,  modest,  and 
conservative. 

'  Benjamin  Harrison,  jrrandsoti  of  General  William  Henry  Harrison.  President  of  the 
Uuilcd  States  in  1841,  was  boru  at  North  Bend.  Ohio,  in  the  home  of  his  grandfather, 
on  Aug  20,  1883.  He  was  strong  from  childhood  phy.sifally  and  mentally.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Miami  University,  where  he  was  noted  as  a  briglit  scliolar.  He  studied 
law.  and  entered  upon  its  practice  at  Indianapolis,  in  1854.  He  soon  rose  in  his  profes- 
sion, having  superior  skill  in  the  pn'paration  of  rases.  Young  Harrison  became  an 
active  member  of  the  young  Republiean  party,  and  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the 
best  political  orators.     He  was  cli'cted  beporler  of  the  Supiime  Court,  in   1860. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  Harrison  became  a  soldier.  He  was  very  popular, 
and  raised  troops  in  Indiana  readily.  He  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  a  legiment 
in  less  than  a  mcuUb  after  he  had  eidisted.  He  performed  noble  service  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  until  1804,  when  his  regiment  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  army  that 
invaded  Georgia.  He  led  the  assault  at  Hesaca  with  success.  For  his  gallantry  in 
l)atlle  near  Atlanta  he  was  commissioned  Brigadier-General.  He  took  part  iu  the 
defence  of  Nashville,  was  at  the  surrender  of  Johnston,  and  was  in  the  grand  review  at 
Washington,  at  the  close  of  the  war.  After  a  brief  time  spent  in  civil  service  at  home, 
he  was  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  his  State  (1876).  but  was  defeated.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  campaign  speakers  iu  1880;  and  in  the  spring  of  1881  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  which  he  had  been  electad.  where  he  gained 
great  reputation  as  a  speaker.  At  the  end  of  bis  term  Senator  Harrison  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  at  Indianapolis. 

In  figure,  President  Harri.son  is  somewhat  under  the  average  lieight  of  men.  He  has 
a  strong  frame,  is  soldierly  in  bcariu,s'.  and  generally  notable  in  appearance.  His  voice 
has  a  silvery  resonance,  and  great  penetration  in  public  speaking. 

'  The  chair  from  which  President  Harrison  rose  to  take  tlie  oath  of  office  was  the  one 
in  which  President  Washington  sat  on  a  similar  occasion,  at  New  York.  It  belongs  to 
S.  B.  Southwick.  and  was  sent  to  the  National  Capital  for  that  service.  It  was  used  by 
Presidents  Grant  and  Garfield. 

3  The  following  citizens  were  nominated  by  President  Harrison  as  his  official  advisers. 
For  Secretary  of  State.  James  G.  Blaine  of  Maine,  born  in  Pcnn.sylvania;  for  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  William  Windham  of  ^linnesota.  l)orn  iu  Obin;  for  Secretary  of  War. 
Redtield  Proctor  of  Vermont:  for  Postmaster-General.  John  \Vann.imaker  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; for  Attorney  General.  Williiim  Henry  Harrison  ^Miller  of  Indiana,  boru  in  >cw 
York;  for  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Benjamin  F.  Tracy  of  New  York;  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  John  W.  Noble  of  Missouri  iwirn  in  Ohio;  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Jerenii.ah  _ 
McLean  Rusk  of  Wisconsin,  boru  in  Ohio. 
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Fac-simile  of  the  original  document  in  the  hand-writing  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

[Copied  by  permission  from  the   iVlS,  in  the  Department  of  State,  at  Washington.] 
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That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
1  all  persons  held  as  slaves  ■within  any  State  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  the.'  be  ia 
B'  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free;  and  the  Eseeuti  ?e  C  '>\  ?rn- 
*  ment  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  -will  recognize  and  maintain 
h  the  freedom  of  suchpersons,  and  will  di)  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts 
i,    they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

'/That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  designate  the  toUtes 
rt  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof,  respectively,  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  agairs*  tho 
fy  United  States;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  jieople  thereof,  shall  on  th.at  day  be  in  good  faith  repre 
^  sented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  or 
^  the  qualified  voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  countervailing  testi 
f  mony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  State,  and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then  in  rebellion 
/^    against  the  United  States. /( 
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THE  PEESIDENT'B  PEN.* 

This  Proclamation,  considered  in  all  its  relations,  "u-as  one  of  the  most 
important  public  documents  ever  issued  by  tlie  hand  of  man.  And  as  time 
passes  on,  adding  century  to  century  of  human  history,  it  will  be  regarded 
"W'ith  more  and  more  reverence,  as  a  consummation  of  the  labors  of  the 
^Fathers  of  the  Republic,  who  declared  the  great  truth,  that  "  all  men  are 
created  equal,"  With  that  belief,  the  -Nvriter  has  inserted,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  present  generation  and  of  jiosteritv,  the  form  of  tlie  proclamation 
as  it  came  from  tlie  hand  of  the  President,  and  of  the  pen  "with  which  it  "was 
-written. 

>  This  is  a  picture  of  the  pen  with  which  President  Lincoln  wrote  theorisinnl  draft  of  his  Prorlamatinn,  a 
fac-siniile  of  which  is  given  on  this  and  the  thrco  pages  preceding.  The  pen  was  given  to  Senator  Sumner  by 
the  President,  at  tho  request  of  the  former,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  late  George  Livermore,  of  Boston, 
Jrom  whom  tho  writer  received  a  photograph  and  a  pencil  drawing  of  it.  It  is  a  steel  pen,  known  as  tha 
•'Washington,^'  with  a  common  cedar  handle — all  as  plain  and  unostentatious  as  the  President  himself. 

Tho  original  draft  of  the  Proclamation  is  on  four  pages  of  foolscap  paper,  from  which  a  perfect  fac-simil3 
was  made  for  the  author  of  this  work  br  the  GovcTument  photographer,  a  few  days  after  it  was  written,  by 
permission  of  tho  President,  and  under  the  direction  of  his  Private  Secretary.  John  O.  Nicolay.  In  speaking 
of  it  to  tho  author  the  President  said: — "I  wish  to  make  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  last  formal  paia- 
praphs  being  in  another's  hand-writing,  and  the  appearance  of  a  tremulousness  of  hand  when  I  signed  tb  . 
paper.  It  was  on  New  Tear's  day.  Eeforo  I  had  quite  completed  the  proclamation,  the  people  began  to  c^il 
i;pon  mo  to  present  tho  compliments  of  tho  season.  Fur  two  or  three  hours  I  shook  hands  with  them,  and 
when  I  went  back  to  tho  desk,  I  could  hardly  hold  a  pen  in  the  hand  that  had  been  so  employed.  So  I  used  tho 
land  of  my  private  secretary  in  writing  the  closing  paragraphs,  having  Udthi  ng  more  to  add  to  the  procli'mation. 
I  then  eigned  it,  with  a  tremulous  liand,  as  you  will  perceive,  made  so,  not  from  any  agitation  caused  by  the  act, 
tut  from  the  reception  of  my  visitors." 

Tho  fae-simile  here  given  was  made  a  little  smaller  than  the  original,  to  adapt  it  to  the  size  of  the  pnpe,  but 
Is  perfect  in  every  part.     Tho  original  was  presented  by  the  Presidt-nt  t<>  t)ie  managers  of  a  Sanitary  Fair  Id 
Chicago,  for  the  benefit  of  tho  soldiers,  who  sold  it  to  T.  B.  Bryan,  Esq.,  of  that  citj'.fur  the  gum  of  $3|00tt. 
Unfortunately  it  has  since  been  destroyed  in  tho'^hicaso  fire. 


OUR  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT,   AND  HOW  IT  IS 
ADMINISTERED. 

Government  is  necessary  for  the  restraint  of  disorderly  persons  and  for  the  security  of  justice. 
It  is  the  manifestation  of  organized  social  power.  Its  primary  and  necessary  functions  are  to  main- 
tain the  peace  and  to  execute  justice  between  difi'erent  members  of  society. 

Where  there  is  no  transgression  there  is  no  necessity  for  laiv.  Every  citizen  has  a  natural  right 
to  defend  his  life  and  property  from  injury.  The  collective  body  of  citizens  have  the  right  to  organ- 
ize power  for  the  general  good — in  other  words,  to  create  a  Government,  which,  therefore,  justly 
derives  its  powers  from  the  will  and  consent  of  the  governed— the  people. 

According  to  this  fundamental  principle  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  representative  con- 
vention assembled,  established  a  National  Government  in  republican  form,  having  its  functions  pre- 
scribed by  a  written  declaration  adopted  by  the  people  and  known  as  the  ConstittUion  of  the  United 
States. 

THE   GOVERNMENT. 

The  National  Government  is  composed  of  three  co-ordinate  departments — namely: 

1.  The  Legislative,  or  that  which  makes  the  laws. 

2.  The  Executive,  or  that  which  enforces  the  laws. 

3.  The  Judicial,  or  that  which  interprets  the  laws  and  administers  justice. 

These  powers  ai'e  lodged  in  different  hands.  The  body  which  makes  the  laws  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  enforcement  of  them,  while  the  judicial  department  is  independent  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  departments. 

LEGISLATIVE   DEPAKTIIENT. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Congress  of  representatives  of  the  people.  It  consists  of  t 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  members  of  the  former  are  chosen  by  the  several  State 
Legislatures,  and  those  of  the  latter  are  chosen  directly  by  the  people  by  secret  ballots. 

Representatives. — A  representative,  when  chosen,  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  six  years,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  in  which  he  is  chosen. 

The  number  of  representatives  of  each  State  is  determined  by  the  population  of  the  State.  In 
order  to  keep  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  about  the  same  the  ratio  of 
representatives  is  changed  from  time  to  time.  For  example,  in  1792  the  apportionment  was  33,000 
inhabitants  to  every  representative ;  in  1870  the  number  was  138,000  inhabitants  to  every  representa- 
tive. 

WTien  a  vacancy  happens  in  the  representation  of  a  State  the  executive  authority  of  such  State 
issues  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancy. 

The  representatives  choose  their  own  presiding  oflicer  (the  "Speaker")  and  others,  and  have  the 
sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Senate. — A  Senator,  when  chosen,  must  bo  thirty  years  of  age,  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  for  which  he  is  chosen. 

Each  State  is  entitled  to  two  Senators,  without  regard  to  its  population.  They  are  chosen  for  a 
term  of  six  years.     Each  Senator  has  one  vote. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  is  President  of  the  Senate,  but  has  no  vote  unlessi  they 
be  equally  divided. 

The  Senate  has  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  When  sitting  as  such  high  court  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  to  preside,  and  no  person  may  be  convicted  without 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  present. 


OUR    NATIONAL    GOVERNMENT 

Both  HonsES. — The  two  Houses  of  Congress  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place,  in  separate  chanr 
bers.  Each  House  is  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members.  A 
majority  in  each  House  constitutes  a  quorum. 

Each  House  determines  its  own  rules  of  proceeding,  may  punish  its  members,  and,  with  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  may  expel  a  member. 

Neither  House  during  the  session  of  Congress  may,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for 
more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses  may  be  sitting. 

Members  of  both  Houses  are  privileged  from  8,n-est  (oxceirt  in  cases  of  treason,  felon.v,  or  breach 
of  peace)  during  their  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  their  respective  Houses,  or  going  to  or  returning 
&om  the  same.  Kor  may  they  be  questioned  in  any  other  place  for  any  speech  or  words  in  debate  in 
either  House. 

No  person  holding  office  under  the  United  States  may  bo  a  member  of  either  House  during  his 
continuance  in  office. 

The  existence  of  each  Congress  is  limited  to  two  years. 

POWERS  OP  CONGRESS. 

Congress  is  vested  with  sovereign  powers  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  and  provide  for  the  national  de- 
fence ;  to  borrow  money ;  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  amoug  the  several  States ; 
to  coin  money;  to  punish  counterfeiters;  to  establish  jiost-routes  and  post-offices;  to  grant  patents 
and  copyrights ;  to  declare  war,  carry  it  on  on  land  and  sea  (but  uot  to  make  appropriations,  for  the 
purpose,  for  a  longer  time  than  for  two  years),  and  conclude  peace ;  to  create  aud  maintain  a  uavy ;  to 
call  forth  the  militia  of  the  several  States  in  certain  contingencies,  and  to  enact  all  laws  uecessaiy  for 
the  oxecntion  of  the  powers  granted  them.  But  Congress  may  not  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  unless  where  the  public  safety  may  require  it ;  pass  a  bill  of  attainder  or  e.r-jwst- 
faclo  law ;  lay  a  tax  or  duty  on  inter-State  exchanges  of  commodities  ;  give  commercial  preference  to 
any  port ;  subject  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State  to  enter,  to  clear,  or  pay  duties  ia  another  State; 
cause  money  to  be  drawn  from  the  public  treasuiy,  excepting  appropriations  made  by  law ;  graut  any 
title  of  nobility,  nor  allow  any  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United  States, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  to  accept  any  gift  from  any  foreign  power  while  holding  such  office. 

MODE  OF  PASSING  LAWS. 

All  bills  for  raising  revenue  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Every  bill  must 
have  the  concurrence  of  both  Houses,  and  then  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
If  approved  by  him  he  signs  it  and  it  becomes  law;  if  not  approved  be  returns  it  with  his  written  ob- 
jections. This  is  called  a  relo.  Then  it  may  bo  reconsidered,  and.  if  passed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
each  House,  it  becomes  a  law  without  the  signature  of  the  President. 

Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  -which  the  concurrence  of  the  two  Houses  may  be  necessary 
(excepting  on  a  question  of  adjournment)  is  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
may  take  the  course  of  a  bill. 

The  enumerated  powers  vested  in  Congress  are  denied  to  the  several  States  which  compose  the 
Eepublic. 

THE    STATES. 

The  several  States  of  the  Eepublic  are  indejiendent  in  a  degree,  but  not  sorereign.  By  the  provi- 
Bions  of  the  National  Constitution  they  are  denied  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  sovereign  power. 

Originally  there  were  thirteen  States  in  the  Union.  Since  then  the  process  of  forming  a  new 
State  is  by  erecting  a  prescribed  domain  of  the  Republic  into  a  TerrUnry  and  organizing  a  Territorial 
government,  administered  by  a  chief  magistrate  and  other  otEocrs  appointed  by  the  President  of  tho 
United  States,  by  and  with  tho  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Territory  has  a  Legislature  to  euact  laws 
of  local  application,  but  Congress  may  reject  any  of  them.  The  inhabitants  elect  a  delegate  who  re- 
presents them  in  Congress,  tells  that  body  what  the  Territory  needs,  but  has  no  vote.  The  people  of  a 
Territory  do  not  vote  for  President  of  the  United  States.  When  a  Territory  contains  a  specified  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  a  convention  may  be  called,  a  State  Constitution  formed  and  adopted,  and  appliear 
tion  be  m.ade  to  Congress  for  the  admission  of  the  Territory  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State. 
The  application  may  be  rejected,  and  there  is  uo  appeal  but  to  another  Congress.  If  permitted  to 
become  a  State  it  immediately  assumes  State  powers  and  takes  its  position  as  an  equal  of  the  otbai 
States  according  to  its  ability. 
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AND    HOW    IT    IS    ADMINISTERED. 

When  a  new  State  is  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State,  or  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  or  more  States  or  parts  of  States,  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  tlie  States  con- 
cerned and  of  Congress  must  first  be  oljtained. 

Congress  must  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  pro- 
tect all  from  invasion  when  required  by  the  proper  authorities  of  a  State  or  States  so  invaded, 

EXECUTIVE   DEPARTMENT. 

The  execiitivo  power  of  the  Eepiiblic  is  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States,  whoso  term  of 
office  is  limited  to  four  years.  He  is  eligible  to  rc-olection  indefinitely.  His  power  is  co-ordinate  but 
not  coequal  with  that  of  the  Legislative  Department.  He  \s  the  agent  to  execute  the  will  of  Congress 
expressed  by  laws. 

The  method  of  choosing  a  President  and  Vice-President  is  prescribed  in  the  Twelfth  Amendment 
to  the  National  Constitution  (Jee  page  xx.  of  the  Supplement). 

The  President  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  Ai'my  and  Navy  of  the  United  States;  also  of  the 
militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  Republic. 

"With  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  President  makes  treaties  with  foreign  Powers  and 
the  Indians  within  the  Republic ;  appoints  ambassadors  and  other  representatives  of  the  Government 
in  foreign  lands,  also  judges  of  the  Supremo  Court  and  all  other  officers  of  the  National  Government 
whose  appointment  is  not  otherwise  provided  for.  He  has  power  to  fill  official  vacancies  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  convene  Congress  when  extraordinary  occasions  may  require  a 
session ;  to  give  to  Congress,  when  in  session,  from  time  to  time,  information  concerning  the  state  of 
the  Republic,  and  to  recommend  measures  for  their  consideration  ;  to  receive  ambassadors  and  other 
public  ministers,  and  to  tal:o  care  that  all  the  laws  shall  be  faithfully  executed. 

The  President  may  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  sitting  at  the  National 
Capital,  together  with  such  mferior  courts  as  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  establish  in  various 
parts  of  the  Union.  The  judges  of  the  Supremo  Court  and  inferior  United  States  courts  hold  their  of- 
fices during  good  behavior. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Judiciary  extends  to  all  cases  of  law  and  equity  arising  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  treaties  made  under  their  autho- 
rity ;  all  laws  affecting  ambassadors,  other  ministers,  and  consuls  of  the  United  States ;  controversies  in 
which  tlio  United  States  may  be  a  party;  controversies  l)otween  two  or  more  States,  between  a  State 
and  citizens  of  another  State,  and  between  citizens  of  difl'erent  States,  but  not  to  any  suit  in  law  or 
equity  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  States  by  citizens  of  another  State  or  by  citizens 
or  subjects  of  auy  foreign  State. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  original  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  minis- 
ters, and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  may  be  a  party.  In  all  othe-  cases  it  has  appellate  juris- 
diction both  as  to  law  and  fact. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  President  administers  the  laws  through  the  advice  and  assistance  of  seven  cabinet  ministers, 
who  are  each  at  the  head  of  a  separate  executive  department.  Five  of  these  ministers  are  denomi- 
nated "Secretaries." 


EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Executive  Departments  are  known  respectively  as  of  the  State,  of  Finance  or  the  Treasury,  of 
War,  of  the  Navy,  of  the  Interior,  of  the  Post-Office,  and  of  tTustire. 

The  State  Depakimest  is  in  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  has  two  branches— namely, 
the  Diplomatic  and  the  Consular.  It  has  a  Disbursing  Agent,  a  Translator,  Clerks  of  Appointment  and 
Commissions,  of  the  Rolls  and  Archives,  of  Temtorial  Business,  and  of  Pardons  and  Passports ;  also  a 
Superintendent  of  Statistics.    The  Diplomatic  branch  has  charge  of  all  correspondence  between  the 
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Department  and  other  diplomatic  agents  of  the  United  States  abroad,  and  those  of  foreign  powers 
accredited  to  the  Government.  The  Consular  bi-aitch  has  charge  of  all  correspondence  between  the 
Department  and  the  consuls  and  commercial  agents  of  the  United  States. 

The  Fixanxe  oa  Treasitky  Departmen't  is  iu  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  -n-ho  has 
as  assistants  a  First  and  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  a  Commissioner  of  Customs,  six  Audi- 
tors, each  charged  with  distinct  functions,  a  Treasurer  a  Register,  a  Solicitor,  and  a  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury.  He  has  under  his  direction  a  Light-Houso  Board,  a  Bureau  of  Construction,  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  the  Internal  Revenue,  and  the  United  States  Mints.  He  has  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  financial  transactions  of  the  Government,  and  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws 
concerning  commerce  and  navigation. 

The  War  Department  is  under  the  control  of  the  Secretaiy  of  War,  who  is  charged  with  all 
business  pertaining  to  the  Army  and  the  supervision  of  all  fortifications,  arsenals,  and  stores,  also  ol 
the  Weather  Sign.il  Service.  Ho  has  under  his  control  the  offices  of  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
Army,  the  Adjutant-General,  the  Quartermaster- General,  the  Paymaster-General,  the  Commissary- 
General,  the  Surgeon-General,  the  Engineer's  Office,  the  Topographical  Office,  the  Ordnance  Office,  and 
the  Office  of  Refugees  and  Freedmen;  also  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  These  titles  indicate 
the  functions  of  the  respective  bureaus. 

The  Navv  Departme.vt  is  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  is  charged  with 
all  business  pertaining  to  tliat  branch  of  the  service.  That  business  is  conducted  through  the  aid  oi 
eight  bureaus — namely,  of  Yards  and  Docks,  of  Xavigation,  of  Ordnance,  of  Construction  and  Repairs, 
of  Equipment  and  Recruiting,  of  Provisions  and  Clothing,  of  Steam-Engineering,  and  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  These  several  titles  indicate  the  functions  of  the  respective  bureaus.  The  Secretary  of  the 
K"avy  has  control  of  the  Marine  Corps,  a  military  organization  attached  to  the  Xavy. 

The  Interior  Depaktmext  is  in  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  has  the  care  and 
management  of  the  Public  Lands,  of  Pensions,  of  the  Indians,  of  the  Patent  Office,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Bureau  of  Education 

The  Post-Office  Department  is  in  charge  of  the  Postmaster-General.  The  business  of  this  De- 
partment is  distributed  among  several  bureaus,  as  follows:  the  Appointment  Office,  in  cliarge  of  the 
First  .Assistant  Postmaster-General ;  the  Contract  Office,  including  the  Inspection  Division,  in  charge 
of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General ;  the  Finance  Office,  in  charge  of  the  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  who  has  also  charge  of  the  Dead-Letter  Office ;  and  the  Money-Order  Office,  in 
charge  of  the  Superintendent. 

The  Department  of  Jctstice  is  in  charge  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  Its 
ordinary  duties  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

1.  Official  opinions  on  the  cuiTent  business  of  the  Government. 

2.  Examinations  of  the  titles  of  land  purchased  for  sites  of  public  works. 

3.  Applicatione  for  pardons  iu  all  eases  of  conviction  iu  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Applications  for  appointment  in  all  the  judicial  and  legal  departments  of  the  Government. 

5.  The  conduct  and  argument  of  all  suits  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  which  the 

Government  is  concerned. 

6.  The  supervision  of  all  other  suits  arising  in  any  of  the  Departments,  when  rcfen-ed  to  the  At- 

torney-General 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  EVENTS 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  IN  THE  PKINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  EUROPE 
CONTEMPORARY  WITH  EACH  PRESIDENTIAL  ADMINISTRATION. 


,     ^  --  --  ng- 

tho  French   KeTohition.     1792.  Parliament  takes  measi:res  for 
1793.  War  against  France  declared     1794.  Seditions  persons  and 
1795.  Coalition  with  other  powers  against  France.     1796.  Great  bread-riot  in 


Washington's  Administration  [1789-1797], 

THE  TTNITED  STATES. 

i789.  ^rashingfon  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States.  1790.  District  of  Columbia 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  1791.  Bauli  of  the  United  States  established:  Ycrmout  admitted  into 
the  Union.  1792.  Kentnclcy  admitted  into  the  Union.  1793.  Washington  inaugurated  a  second 
time.  1794.  H  hi.skey  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania.  1795.  Jay's  treaty  with  Great  Britain  ratified. 
1796.  Tennessee  admitted  into  the  Union;  Washington  issues  his  Farewell  Address;  John  Adams 
elected  President  of  the  United  States. 

GREAT   BRITAIN 
1789.  George  III.  had  reigned  twenty-nine  years;  the  British  constitution  extended  to  Canada. 
1790.  The  peace  of  British  India  disturbed  by  hostile  Tippoo  Sultan.     1791.  The  iieoiile  of  the  king- 
dom divided  in  opinion  concerning    "■"     T^----!-     ■.-_-.--»■-_         ,..„„     T,      ,.  ... 

the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
societies  prosecuted. 
London. 

FRANCE. 

1789.  Louis 5 VI.  king;  the  French  Revolution  breaks  out;  the  States-General  assemble  1790 
The  king  unsuccessfully  attempts  to  fly  from  France.  1792.  The  more  conservative  Girondists  im 
power.  1793.  llouarehy  abolished  and  the  king  and  queen  beheaded  :  Europe  arms  against  France 
1794.  The  Keigu  of  Terror.  1795.  Revolutinu  of  Kinth  Thermidor.  1796.  Rapid  military  advance- 
ment of  Xapoleon  Bonaparte  ;  he  marries  Josephine. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 
1789.  Charles  IT.  king  of  Spain ;  Maria  queen  of  Portugal.  Simin— 1192.  Joins  the  coalition 
against  France  ;  Jlauucl  Godoy  becomes  the  real  ruler  of  Spain.  1'795.  Br  the  treatv  of  Ildefonso 
Spam  cedes  Santo  Domingo  to  France.  1796.  Godoy  coueludes  an  otlensive  and  defensive  league 
■with  France,  and  declares  war  against  England.  .P<//7wr/-,Y— 1792.  yneen  Maria  becomes  insane,  and 
her  son  rules  m  her  name.     1793.  Portugal  declares  v  ar  against  the  French  Republic. 

RtrssiA. 

1789.  Catharine  TI.  empress  of  Russia.  1792.  Peace  with  the  Turks  concluded.  1793.  The 
second  dismemberment  of  Poland  effected.  1794.  A  formidable  rebellion  in  Poland  against  Russia, 
led  hv  Kosciuszko.  1795.  The  final  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  Russia  receives  as 
her  share  of  the  plunder  about  two-thirds  of  the  domain.     1796.  The  Empress  Catharine  IL  dies. 

GERMANY,    AUSTRIA,   PRUSSIA,  AND  HUNGARY. 

1790.  The  tattering  fabric  of  the  German  empire  nf  petty  states  falls.  A  nxtria—1190.  Joseph 
n.  dies,  and  his  brother  Leopold  becomes  emperor.  1792.  Austria  joins  the  coalition  asrainst  France; 
Leopold's  son  Francis  succeeds  him  ;  Austria  cngatres  warmly  in  the  wars  against  France.  Prussia — 
1789.  Frederick  William  IL  king.  1792.  Pnissla'joins  the  coalition  acaiust  France.  1795.  In  the, 
partition  of  Poland  takes  40.000  srj.  m.  of  her  territory.  mmqar>/—l'l91.  Her  constitutional  rights 
and  the  rights  of  Protestants  sanctioned  by  Austria.  1795.  Measures  taken  to  suppress  democracy 
in  Hungary 

ITALY. 

1789.  Italy  was  divided  between  the  Papal  States,  the  principalities  of  Savov,  Pai-ma.  and  JIo- 
dcna.  the  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  and  kingdom  of  Kaples.  l'?92.  French  troops  nenetrato 
Savoy.  1793.  The  French  National  Convention  declares  war  against  Naples.  1795.  The  French 
expelled  from  Italy.  1796,  Bonapai-te  in  chief  command  of  French  troops  in  Italy ;  annexes  Italian 
territory  to  France. 

THE   NETHERLANDS  AND   SWITZERLAND. 

1790.  iVe(Aer?aHrf.«— William  IV.,  Prince  of  Orange,  ruler.  1792.  A  French  annv  invades  and 
conquers  Belgium.  1794.  Holland  invaded  and  conquered  bv  th.e  French.  1795.  The  Batavi.-Hi  re- 
public proclaimed.  Su-Uxrloiid  -1789.  A  republic  of  confederated  cantons  or  states.  1792.  In- 
duced to  engage  in  war  with  rovoluticraaiT  France.  1793-94.  The  French  deprive  the  Swiss  o* 
their  constitution,  and  in  1798  establish  the 'Helvetian  republic. 

DENMARK,  SWEDEN,  AND  NORWAY. 
1789.  />«!»!«)•/■— Christian  VII.  king.  1792.  Refuses  to  join  the  coalition  asrainst  Franco,  an-! 
remains  neutral  during  the  French  Revolution.  Saei/,n—178S.  Gustavus  111.  king;  the  Senate  abol- 
ished and  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  extended.  1792.  The  king  assassinated  at  a  masked  ball  by 
Coiint  Ankerstrom  ;  the  assassin  was  scourged  three  successive  days  with  whips  of  iron,  had  his 
riSht  hand  cut  off,  then  his  head,  and  his  boilv  impaled.  Norway  was  scarcely  more  than  a  province 
of  Denmark  imtil  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 


CONTEMPOKAXEOUS    EVENTS 

John  Ada2ns's  Administration.  [1797-1801], 

THE   UNITED    STATES. 

1797.  John  Adams  inauguiatcd  President  of  the  United  States.  1798.  Preparations  made  fot 
an  expected  war  with  France ;  "Washington  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  a  provisional  army ; 
Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  passed.  1799.  Death  of  Washington ;  war  with  France  on  the  ocean  ceases. 
1800.  Seat  of  government  removed  to  Washington  City;  the  provisional  army  disbanded ;  Thomas 
Jefferson  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1797.  England  was  the  only  power  at  war  with  France ;  the  English  gain  a  brilliant  naval  vic- 
tory oil" Cape  St.  Vincent;  mutinies  in  tlie  British  navy  suppressed.  1798.  England  prepares  for  an 
invasion  by  the  French  ;  relielliou  in  Ireland  suppressed ;  Xelson  gains  a  victory  at  the  battle  of  the 
Nile ;  war  in  India  with  Tippoo  Sahib.  1799.  'i'lie  Duke  of  York  attempts  to  drive  the  French  from 
Holland.  1800.  The  king  shot  at  twice  the  same  day.  1801.  Legislative  union  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  effected. 

FRANCE. 

1797.  Bonaparte  makes  conquests  in  Italy  and  concludes  the  treaties  of  Leoben  and  Campo 
Formio.  1798.  Bonaparte  sent  to  conquer  Egypt.  1799.  Bonaparte  invades  Syria  and  on  his  re- 
turn usurjis  the  civil  pcjwer  of  France.  1800.  Bonaparte  made  First  Consul  of  Franco  ;  invades 
Italy ;  gains  a  great  victory  at  Marengo ;  also  at  other  points,  and  concludes  a  treaty  with  Austria  in 
its  own  name  and  that  of  the  German  Empire. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUaAL. 

1797.  The  Spanish  fleet  defeated  in  battle  off  Capo  St.  Vincent  by  an  English  fleet.  1798.  All 
the  ports  of  Spain  blockaded  by  the  English.  Portur/a/ — 1799.  The  queen,  Maria,  pronounced  hoiie- 
lessly  insane ;  her  son,  Prince  of  Brazil,  is  made  repent  of  the  kingdom  witli  full  regal  jiowers.  1800, 
In  ailiaace  with  England  and  Kussia,  Portugal  renews  war  with  France;  Bonaparte  compels  Spain  to 
declare  war  against  Portugal. 

GERMANy,  AUSTRIA,  PRUSSIA,  AND  HUNGARY. 

1797.  Aiistna — By  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  Austria  lost  Lombardy  and  the  Netherlands,  but 
obtained  a  large  portion  of  Venetia.  1799.  In  alliance  with  Russia  Austria  declares  war  against  the 
French  Kepublic  the  second  time.  1801.  Bonaparte  compels  Austria  to  accept  the  peace  of  Lun6- 
ville.  Prussia — 1797.  Frederick  William  III.  king.  After  1795  Prussia  maintained  its  neutrality. 
Hutiyary  furnished  Austria  with  money  and  men  to  make  war  on  the  French. 

RUSSIA. 

1797.  Engages  activclrin  war  against  France,  forming  an  alliance  with  England,  Austria,  Ma- 
ples, and  Turkey.  1799.  Sends  armies  to  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Ilolland  against  the  French  Ke- 
public. 1-799.  Concludes  a  ccmvention  of  armed  neutrality  with  Denmark  and  Sweden.  1800. 
Makes  friendly  advances  toward  France.  1801.  The  Emperor  Paul  assassinated  by  conspirators 
among  the  Eussian  nobility 

ITALY. 

1797.  Bonaparte  forms  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  composed  of  Mantua,  Milan,  the  portion  of  Parma 
north  of  the  Po,  and  Modena;  France  makes  war  on  the  ]iope.  1798.  The  French  overthrow  the 
Papal  States  and  erect  a  Roman  Republic ;  the  Ligurian  Republic  established  at  Genoa ;  Naples  con- 
cludes a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Great  Britain  and  Kussia;  the  French  establish  the  Parthenopean  Re- 
pubUo  in  Naples.     1800.  The  Austrians  defeated  by  the  French  at  Marengo. 

SWITZERLAND. 

1798-  Two  French  armies  invade  Switzerland  without  a  pretest,  capture  the  city  of  Bemc.  plun- 
der its  army  and  treasury,  aud  proclaim  the  Uelvetiau  Republic  of  eighteen  cantons,  with  Aarau  as 
iits  capital;  Cienova,  Berne,  and  several  other  portions  of  Swiss  territory  incorporated  with  the 
French  Republic.  1800.  Aloys  Reding  leads  an  insurrection  to  overthrow  the  French-created  re- 
public, but  fails ;  a  new  constitution  imposed  on  the  Swiss. 

DENMARK  AND  SWEDEN. 

1801.  By  an  alliance  with  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  Denmark  involved  herself  in  war  with 
England  ;  she  suffered  much  in  a  naval  battle  off  Copenhasen,  .and  lost  her  colonies  in  the  Ea.st  and 
West  Indies;  these  were  restored  by  treaty.  5Vf*)i— 1798.  Gustavus  IV.,  on  his  accession  to  the 
tlirone  as  full  monai'ch  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  became  involved  in  hostilities  with  France  ami  Ruasia. 
1800.  Sir  John  Moore  sent  with  an  English  army  to  Sweden,  but  soon  returned. 


COXTEilPOKAXEOUS    EVEXTS. 


Jefferson's  Administration  [1801-1809]. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1801.  Thomas  Jefferson  inauKurated  President  of  the  United  States ;  Tripoli  declares  war  against 
the  I'uited  States.  1802.  Ohio  admitted  into  the  Union.  1803.  War  with  the  Barbaiy  States  begins  ; 
Louisiana  jnirchased  from  Franco.  1804.  An  exploring  expedition  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific 
begins.  180S.  Peace  with  the  Uarlxuy  States  ett'ected ;  Aaron  Bun-'s  mysterious  expedition  in  the 
lUssissippi  A'aUey.  1806.  Partial  non-mtercourso  with  Great  Britain  adopted.  1807.  Attack  on  the 
frigate  VhesapeaU;  successful  navigation  l)y  steam  accomplished.  1808.  The  slavo-ti'ade  abolished. 
1809.  Embargo  Act  repealed. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 
1801.  Nelson's  victory  at  Copenhagen ;  British  national  debt  *CI,CnO,000,000 ;  the  French  expelled 
."rom  Egypt.  1802.  Peace  of  Amiens.  1803.  War  agaiust  Bonaparte  renewed.  1804.  England 
threatened  with  invasion  by  Xapoloon  I.  1805.  Nelson's  victory  and  death  at  Trafalsar.  1806. 
Death  of  Pitt  (the  i)remier)  and  Charles  J.  Fox.  1807.  Orders  in  council  agaiust  the  Berlin  decree ; 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  1808.  Small  English  armits  sent  to  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  1809. 
Death  of  Sir  Jolm  Aloore. 

FRANCE. 
1801.  Bonaparte  First  Consul.     1802.  Legion  of  Honor  instituted ;  Bonaparte  made  Consul  for 
life.     1803.  France  sells  Louisiana  to  the  United  States;  the  Bank  of  France  established;  declara- 
tion of  war  agaiust  England.     1804.  t'ons]m-acy  of  Morcau  and  Pichegru  ;  Bonaparte  ]u-oelaimed  em- 
S3ror  as  "  Napoleon  1."    1805.  Napoleon  crowned  king  of  Italy ;  defeats  the  Allies  at  Austerlitz.     1806. 
attic  ofJeua;  the  Berlin  decree ;  tho  beginning  of  the  "  Continental  systc'u."    1808.  New  nobility 
of  France  created 


1801. 


SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

Spain  begins  war  against  I'ortugal.     1802.   Cedes  Trinidad  to  England. 


1804.  Spanish 


treasure-ships  valued  at  $3,000,U00  seized  bv  the  English;  declares  war  against  England.  "1806. 
Godoy,  "  Prmce  of  Peace,"  the  real  ruler.  I807.  Conspiracy  of  tho  Prince  of  Asturias.  1808.  The 
French  take  Madrid;  Godoy  dismissed;  abdication  of  Charles  IV. ;  Joseph  Bonaparte  king  of  Spain. 
Po)'(K(/a/— 1801  At  war  with  Spain.  1807.  Un  the  invasion  of  the  French  the  regent  and  royal 
family  fly  to  Brazil;  Marshal  Jmiot  enters  Lisbon.  1808.  Tho  defeated  French  army  allowed" to 
OTacuate  Portugal  in  British  ships. 

GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA. 
1801.  Francis  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  rider.  1804.  Francis,  whose  title  is  an  emptv  one, 
assumes  tho  hereditary  title  of  emperor  of  Austria  as  Francis  I.,  and  unites  all  his  domains  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Au.stiiau  Euipire."  1805.  Joins  the  new  coalition  agamst  France ;  defeated  at  Auster- 
litz; siinender  of  General  ilack.  1806.  Lo,ses  Venice  and  the  Tyrol ;  the  German  Empire  dissolved 
and  the  end  of  the  •'  Holy  Koman  Empire ''  established  by  Charlemagne,  accomplished ;  Francis  lays 
down  tho  imperial  crown  of  Germany. 

RUSSIA. 
1801.  -Mexander  I.  emperor.  1802.  Promotes  the  treaties  which  lead  to  the  gradual  dissolution 
of  tho  German  Empire.  1803.  The  provinces  of  Georgia,  in  Asia,  incorporated  with  Kussia,  1805. 
The  emperor  present  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  1807.  Eussians  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Friedland; 
successful  war  mth  the  Turks ;  Alexander  and  Napoleon  conclude  tho  treaty  of  Tilsit  on  a  raft  in  the 
river  Nieuicu;  tuo  Ionian  Islands  ceded  to  France. 

ITALY. 

1801.  Possession  of  Venice  confirmed  to  Austria.  1802.  The  Italian  Kepublic  established  with 
Bonaparte  as  president;  the  king  of  Naples  concludes  a  iieaeo  at  Florence.  1805.  Naiiolcon  crowned 
king  of  Italy;  a  now  con-stitutioii  formed;  Eugene  Beauharnais  made  viceroy.  1806.  Austria  loses 
its  Italian  provinces.  1808.  Etrnria  united  with  France ;  Napoleon  makes  tlie  Prince  Borghese  ruler 
at  Turin  and  gives  tho  crown  of  Naples  to  iliu-at. 

SWITZERLAND. 

1802.  Civil  war  in  Switzerland ;  the  Helvetic  government  retires  to  Lausanne.  1803.  Bonaparte 
assumes  tho  title  and  functions  of  "  Mediator  of  Switzerland  "  j  tho  Federal  povemmeut  restored  and 
a  Landermann  appointed  by  France;  three  cantons  se]iarate  trom  tho  KepubUo;  a  new  coustitutioa 
given  to  Switzerland,  under  which  it  enjoyed  peace  for  ten  yeai's. 

DENMARK  AND  SWEDEN. 
1801,  Admirals  Nelson  and  Parker  bombard  Copenhagen,  destroying  eighteen  Danish  war-ships 
and  killing  eighteen  hundred  of  their  crews  in  battle.  1807.  Admiral  Gambler  and  Lord  Cathcai-i 
bombard  Copenhagen,  and  capture  eighteen  Danish  ships  of  the  line,  lifteen  frigates,  and  thirty-seven 
brigs.  ,S'/!-i?c/frt— 1809.  Tho  Swedes,  after  suffering  fi-om  the  rule  of  their  half-insane  king,  Gustavua 
IV.,  depose  him  and  seat  his  uncle,  tho  regent,  Duke  of  Sudermania,  on  tho  throne  as  Charles  SIU. 

HOLLAND. 
1806.  The  Batavian  Eepublic,  administered  by  a  director  (Schimmelponninck),  tei-mlnatcs,  and 
Napoleon  cieets  Holland  into  a  kingdom,  jilacing  his  brother  Louis  on  tho  throno  ;    on  the  abdicatioB 
ef  Louis,  in  1810,  Holland  was  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  French  Empii-e. 


CONTEMPORANEOUS    EVENTS. 


Madison's  Administration  [1809-1817], 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1809.  James  Madison  inangiiratcd  President  of  the  United  States;  Embargo  Act  repealed.  181L 
War  with  Indian  tribes ;  battle  of  Tippecanoe :  engagement  between  the  President  and  Little  Belt. 
1812.  Embargo  laid  for  three  months  :  war  declared  against  Great  Britain  ;  sun'ender  of  Detroit ;  cap 
tureof  the  Gnerriere;  action  between  the  )yasji  and  Frolic,  the  United  states  and  JIacedonian  ;  Louisi- 
ana admitted  into  the  Union.  1813.  Action  between  the  C7(ej.'fl/>e«^e  and  iS7<((/(/io«  ;  Perry's  victory  on 
Lake  Erie;  Buffalo  burnt.  1814.  Great  cruise  of  the  i'.ws./;  in  the  Pacific ;  battles  on  Niagara  frontier; 
Washington  City  captured  and  the  Capitol  burnt ;  battles  at  Plattsburg ;  treaty  of  peace  signed  at 
Ghent.  1815.  Battle  of  New  Orleans ;  treaty  of  ]ieace  ratified ;  war  with  Algiers.  1816.  James 
Mom-oe  elected  President  of  the  United  States  ;  United  States  Bank  rechartered. 

I 
GKEAT   BRITAIN. 

1809.  Troops  under  Wellington  sent  to  Portugal  to  driro  ont  the  French ;  Arthur  Wellesley,  the 
commander,  made  "  VLscount  Wellington'';  an  expedition  of  -UXOOO  land  troops  and  a  large  "fleet, 
sent  to  capture  the  Dtitcb  island  of  Walcheren,  was  imfortunate.  1810.  King  George  becomes  hope- 
lessly insane ;  arrest  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  a  great  riot.  1811.  The  Prince  of  Wales  made  re- 
fentof  the  kingdom;  frequent  riotsinthe  manufacturing  districts.  1812.  War  with  the  United  States 
egun;  the  prime  minister,  Perceval,  assassinated ;  England  allied  against  Napoleon.  1813.  End  of 
the  war  on  the  Peninsula.  1814.  Attempt  to  invade  Louisiana ;  peace  with  the  United  States.  1815. 
Wellington  gains  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ;  Great  Britain  a  party  to  the  Congress  at  Tienna.  1816. 
Great  riot  in  London. 

FRANCE. 

1809.  Divorce  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine.  1810,  Holland  united  to  France  ;  Napoleon  marries 
an  Austrian  princess.  1811.  Coohiess  between  France  and  Russia.  1812.  Warwith  Russia  declared; 
disastrous  expedition  to  Moscow.  1813.  A  triple  alliance  against  France,  whicli  the  British  enter. 
1814,  Paris  surrenders  to  the  Allies;  Napoleon  abdicates  and  retu'cs  to  Elba;  Bourbon  dynasty  re- 
stored. 1815.  Napoleon  returns  from  Elba:  flight  of  the  Bonrbon  court ;  the  slave-trade  abolished; 
Napoleon  defeated  jit  Waterloo,  and  again  alxlicatcs;  the  Bourbon  dynasty  again  restored;  Napoleon 
a  prisoner  for  life  on  St.  Helena.  1816.  By  law  the  Napoleon  family  is  excluded  from  France  for 
ever. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

1809.  The  French  make  many  conrjnesfs  in  Spain.  1810.  The  Spanish  Cortes  meet  and  nomi- 
nate a  regent.  1811.  'Wellington  defeats  the  French  under  both  Massena  and  Soult.  1812.  Consti- 
tution adopted  by  the  Cortes;  Wellington  occupies  Madrid.  1813.  Wellington  drives  the  French 
over  the  l^yrenees  and  enters  Franco.  1814.  Ferdinand  VII.  restored.  1815.  The  Inquisition  re- 
vived  and  the  .Tesuits  restored;  from  1814  to  1819  there  were  twenty-five  changes  in  the  Spanish 
ministry.    Portvi/al — 1814.  Cedes  Guiana  to  France.     1815.  Union  of  Portugal  with  Brazil. 

GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  AND  PRUSSIA. 
1815.  A  confederation  of  German  states  whicli  had  maintained  their  sovereignty  (formerly  about 
300,  then  40)  was  formed.    Austria — 1809.  The  peace  of  Vienna  deprived  Austria  of  4-',000  sq.  m.  of 
territory  and  3, .500, 000  of  population.      1810.    The  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  marries  Napoleon. 

1812.  Austria  is  in  alliance  with  Napoleon  against  Russia.  1814.  A  congress  of  sovereigns  assembles 
at  Vienna.  1815  *■  Holy  Alliance"  formed,  Italian  provinces  restored,  and  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom  established.  Prii.<.^i'( — Engages  in  war  against  Napoleon.  1813.  A  great  popular  uprising 
to  expel  the  French  from  Prussia;  tlio  "handwehr,"  or  militia,  established.  1814.  The  king  visits 
England. 

RUSSIA. 
1809.  Turks  defeated  near  Silistria.     1812.  Warwith  France;   Moscow  burnt  by  tho  Russi.ans. 

1813.  The  emperor  forms  a  coalition  with  other  powers  against  Napoleon ;  the  emperor  at  the  battle 
ofLcipsic.  1814.  The  emperor  enters  Paris  ;  visits  England  ;  a  member  of  the  congress  of  sovereigns 
at  Vienna;  an  agreement  that  Poland  should  be  annexed  to  Russia.  1815.  The  emperor  chief  in  the 
formation  of  the  "  Holy  Alliance." 

ITALY. 

1809.  Napoleon  gives  Tuscany  to  his  sister  Eliza  with  the  title  of  Grand  Duchess ;  Italy  contin- 
ued to  bear  heavy  burdens  on  account  of  the  wars  uf  Napoleon  ;  the  wife  of  Napoleon  obtains  three 
Italian  duchies,  with  reversion  to  her  son.  1814.  The  French  troops  evacuate  Italy,  and  the  pro- 
vinces are  restored  to  their  legitimate  rulers.  1815.  The  Lombardo-Vcnetian  kingdom  established 
for  Austria;  Murat  takes  up  arms  for  the  indi'pendcnco  of  Italy,  but  is  defeated:  affairs  of  Italy 
arranged  by  the  congress  at  Vienna.     1816.  Insurrections  prevail. 

DENMARK,  S'WTEDEN,  AND  NORWAY. 
1814.  Deniuiirk  compelled  to  cede  Norway  to  Sweden  in  exchange  for  Pomerania.  1815.  Den- 
mark makes  over  Pomerania  to  Prussia  in  exchange  for  money  and  for  other  territorv.  Siveden — ■ 
1809.  Finland  ceded  to  Russia.  1810.  On  the  sudden  death"  of  a  prince  Mar.shal  Ijem.adotto  is 
chosen  crown  prince.  1818.  Swedish  Pomerania  seized  by  Napoleon.  1814.  By  the  treaty  of  KJel 
Norway  is  ceded  to  Sweden.  Nortray — 1814.  The  Danish  crown  prince  accepts  the  crown  from 
the  Norwegians  as  an  independent  sovereign  ;  the  Swedish  crown  prince,  with  an  army,  and  the  help 
of  a  British  fleet,  takes  possession  of  the  country. 

HOLLAND. 

1810.  Incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  French  empire.  1816.  Prince  of  Orange  is  declared  king 
(William  I.)  by  an  Assembly  of  Notaliles.  and  a  constitution  is  adopted ;  ancient  southern  provinces  ar» 
annexed  to  Holland  by  thecongress  at  Vienna. 


CONTEMPORANKOUS    EVENTS. 


Monroe's  Admimstration  [1817-1825]. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 
1817.  James  Monroe  inaugnrated  President  of  the  United  States;  Mississippi  admitted  into  the 
Union.    1818.  Illinois  admitti-d  into  the  Union;  United  States  troops  invade  Florida;  Pension  Act 
passed.    1819.  Alabama  admitted  into  the  Union;  warm  debate  on  the  question  of  slaveiy.     1820. 
Maine  admitted  into  the  Union.     1821.  Debate  on  the  admission  of  Missouri ;  the  "  Missou 
se";  Ah.ssouri  admitted;  Florida  annexed.     1822.  Independence  of  Spanish- American 


promise 

meats  aeknowledL'ed. 


ssouri  Com- 

1 Spanish-American  govem- 

1823.  The  "Monroe  Doctrine"  announced.  1824.  C'ourention  with  Great 
Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade ;  convention  with  Russia  in  relation  to  the  northwest 
boundary;  Lal'aj-ctte  visits  the  United  States;  John  Quincy  Adams  elected  President  of  the  United 
States. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 
1817.  The  privilege  of  the  ivrit  of  habeas  corpus  suspended.  1818.  Tho  public  debt  81,300,000,- 
600;  specie  payments  resumed.  1819.  Queen  Charlotte  dies;  Queen  Tictoiia  born;  great  reform 
meeting  in  Jlanchester  broken  up  by  military  force.  1820.  The  "  Cato  Street  t'onspiracv  "  discovered; 
George  III.  dies;  acces.sion  of  George  IV.;  trial  ofQueen  Caroline.  1821.  Coronationof  George  IV.; 
Queen  Caroline  dies.  1822.  Canning  becomes  ilinistcr  of  Foreign  Affairs;  favors  CathoUe  emancipa- 
tion. 1823.  Independence  of  Spanish- American  Republics  oclniowledged ;  free-trade  policy  recom- 
mended. 

FRANCE. 
1817.  Louis  X\TII.  king  of  Franco  1818.  Tho  congress  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  reinstates  Franco  In 
dignity  and  power;  a  royal  charter  given.  1820.  A-s-sassination  of  the  Duko  of  Bern.  1821.  Kapo- 
Icon  dies  at  St.  Helena;  the  "  Holy  Alliance  "  active  aud  iuduential  at  couit.  1823.  At  their  request 
the  king  sends  one  hundred  thousand  Frcuch  soldiers  into  Spam  to  support  Ferdinand,  tho  Bourbon 
king;  Cadiz,  mth  the  Cortes,  captured  by  tho  French.  1824.  Fraudulent  elections;  despotic  laws  en- 
acted ;  tho  king  dies  and  Count  d'Artois  ascends  tho  throne  as  Charles  X 

GERMAN  CONFEDERATION. 
1815.  Takes  the  place  of  tho  Confederation  of  the  Rhino ;  it  included  Austria,  Prussia,  and  all 
tho  petty  kingdoms  aud  principalities  which  had  preserved  their  sovereignty.  1817.  The  Prussians 
established  a  Ministry  of  Education.  1818.  Tho  Prussian  Zollvcrein,  or  Commercial  Union,  soon  united 
the  German  states  on  the  basis  of  material  interests.  1819,  Assassination  of  Kotzcbue  produces  an 
anti-liheral  reaction;  congi-ess  at  Carlsbad.  1820-23.  Austria  tries  to  suppress  popular  indications  of 
liberal  ideas  everywhere;  Prussia  always  liberal;  Austria  otherwise.  1824.  Austria  favored  the 
Turks  in  their  war  against  tho  Greek  patriots. 

RUSSIA. 

1817.  A  partial  abolition  of  serfdom  in  tho  German-Baltic  provinces  begun,  but  emigration  of  the 
peasants  tVoui  one  province  to  another  not  allowed.  1818.  Tho  emperor  mesides  at  the  Congi-css  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  Russia  aliandonod  liberal  reforms,  the  Austrian  minister,  Metternich,  control- 
ling the  emperor  and  czar.  1820-22.  At  three  congresses  the  emperor  nrircs  the  policy  of  suppressing 
political  and  religious  fi-eedom ;  the  Jesuits  expelled  from  Russia.  1824."Kussia  favors  the  Turks  in 
their  war  upon  Greek  patriots. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

Spain — 1817.  The  slave-trade  abohshcd  for  compensation.  1819.  Insurrection  la  Valencia  re- 
pressed. 1820.  The  Spanish  revolution  begins;  tho  king  (Ferdinand)  swears  to  support  tho  consti- 
tution framed  by  the  Cortes.  1823  Tho  king  removed  by  tho  Cortes,  first  to  Seville  aud  thence  to 
Cadiz;  tho  French  enter  Spain  aud  invest  Cadiz,  but  soon  evacuate  it;  despotism  resumed;  tho 
Cortes  dissolved  and  executiou  of  manv  lilieials.  Purtmjal— 1920.  Revolution  in  Portugal ;  Consti- 
tutional J  unta.  1821.  A  liberal  constitution  adopted;  return  of  tho  court  from  Brazik  1823.  Piince- 
regent  becomes  king.     1823.  The  constitution  modified.     1824.  Disturbances  in  Lisbon. 

ITALY. 
1817.  Tho  Congress  of  Vienna  had  divided  Italy  in  the  interest  of  despotism,  without  regai-d  to 
the  aspirations  of  tho  people  for  national  unity.  1818.  Ante-revolutionan-  institutions  having  been 
restored,  tlie  dissatisfied  jieople  iu  some  places  rise  in  insurrection.  1820-21.  Revolutionarv  out- 
breaks occur  in  Naples  and  Saidinia.  1821.  The  congi'css  at  Lavbach  orders  Au.stnan  trootis  to  put 
down  popular  movements  in  Italy.  1822-23.  Austrian  troops  complete  tho  subjugation  of  tho  liberal 
party.  1823-24.  Vindictive  persecution  of  tho  liberals;  tho  Papal  States  enjoy  immunity  &oui  in- 
smTcctions  by  tho  force  of  Austrian  bayonets. 

DENMARK,  SWEDEN,  AND  NORWAY. 
1817.  Frederick  YL  king  oi  Denmark.  1820.  A  national  bank  established  at  Copenhagen. 
1824.  Itcumai-k  makes  a  commercial  treatv  ivith  Great  Britam.  .Scerfen— 1818.  Beniadotto,  tho  re- 
gent, ascends  the  throne  as  King  of  Sweden  and  Norwav  with  tho  title  of  Charles  John  XIV. ;  Bema- 
dotte,  after  tiying  in  vain  to  have  the  constitution  of  Norway  modified,  accepts  it.  Noncay — The 
legi,slatm-e  of  Norway  vote  to  abolish  titles  of  nobility,  aud  that  the  people  shall  be  called  citisens  in- 
etead  of  subjects :  the  king  vetoes  the  measure. 

SWITZERLAND. 

1817.  Switzerland,  on  the  invitation  of  the  czar,  joins  tho  "  Holy  Alliance"  and  is  governed  by 
that  body  1623.  Concedes  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  great  Powers  to  place  restrictions  on  the 
hberty  of  the  press  aud  to  deny  the  right  of  asylum  to  political  refugees.  1820-24.  Closely  watched 
by  the  '•  Holy  Alhance,"  tor  the  ])eople,  dissatisfied  with  tho  political  situation,  were  restive  and  were 
ttioved  by  an  anxious  desu'e  for  retorin. 


CONTEMPORANEOUS    ETENTS. 

J.  Q.  Adams's  Administration  [1825-1829], 

THE    tTNITED    STATES. 

1823.  John  QnincT  Adams  inaugurated  Prcsidout  of  the  United  States ;  the  great  Erie  Canal  ia 
the  State  of  ^ow  Yort  completed;  eoutroversv  between  the  National  Uovemmeut  and  the  State  of 
(jeorgia  concerning  the  lands  of  the  Creeli  Indians.  1826.  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jetierson,  both 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  both  ex-Presidents  of  the  United  States,  die  on  July 
4  at  the  same  hour;  commissioners  ajipointed  to  attend  a  congi-ess  of  representatives  of  the  Spanish- 
American  KepubUcs  at  Panama.  1827.  Tariff  convention  at  Harrisbnrg,  Pa.,  at  which  the  foundation 
of  the  Amerkan  sijstem  for  encoiu'aging  home  manufactures  was  laid.  1828.  The  American  si/stem 
adopted  by  Congress  and  denounced"  by  Southern  politicians ;  Andrew  Jackson  elected  President  of 
Iho  United  States. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1825-26.  Great  commercial  panic  in  England ;  a  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  passes  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  rejected  in  the  Lords.  1826.  British  troops  sent  to  defend  Portugal  fi'om 
Spanish  intervention.  18JS7.  Duke  of  York  dies;  (jeorgo  Canning  becomes  prime  minister  in  April 
and  dies  in  August ;  an  English  tleet  destroj-s  an  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  bay  ot  Navariuo.  1828.  The 
Duko  of  Wellington  forms  a  purely  Toi-y  ministry  j  agitation  in  Ireland  by  the  "Catholic  Associa- 
tion " ;  threatens  revolution:  Wellington  introduces  a  Catholic  Emaueipatiou  Bill,  Tvhich  becomes  law 
in  1829. 

PRANCE. 

1825.  Coronation  of  Chai'lcs  X.  at  Rhcims.  182G.  France  co-operates  -with  others  in  defending 
Portugal  fi'om  Spanish  intervention.  1827.  The  National  Guard  of  foity-fivo  thousand  men  dis- 
banded: war  Tvith  Al.giers ;  riots  in  Paris,  with  a  cry  of  "Down  with  the  ministry!  down  with  the 
Jesuits!";  creation  of  seventy-six  new  peers;  France,  Great  Bntain,  and  Russia  fonn  a  treaty  for  put- 
ting a  stop  to  hostilities  between  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks.  1828.  French  troops  occupy  the  Morea; 
Beranger  imprisoned  and  fined  because  of  his  satirical  songs;  educational  establishments  of  the 
Jesuits  suppressed. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

1825-26.  Several  insurrections  of  the  Carlists  occur;  independence  of  the  revolted  Spanish- 
American  colonies  generally  acknowledged.  1826.  Spain  abandons  its  last  foothold  on  the  American 
mainland.  1827.  Spanish  subjects  permitted  to  trado  with  the  Spanish-American  Republics.  1828. 
The  Freueh  evacuate  ('adiz  and  it  is  made  a  free  city.  Portiuiiil — 1826.  Death  of  John  VI.  and  acces- 
sion of  Doni  l*edro,  who  relinquishes  the  throne  in'favor  of  "hi.-^  daughter.  Donna  ilaria.  1827.  Dom 
Miguel  regent.     1828.  The  British  armies  leave  Portugal;  Dom  Miguel  assumes  the  title  of  king. 

RUSSIA. 
1825.  Death  of  Alexander  I. ;  Grand  Duko  Constantino  renounces  his  right  to  the  throne.  1826. 
Emperor  Nicholas  crowned  at  Mo.scow;  w.ar  declared  against  Persia;  the  shah  forced  to  sue  for 
peace.  1827.  Nicholas  visits  England  and  is  invested  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  1828.  War  de- 
clared against  tno  Ottoman  Porto ;  the  Caucasus  conquered;  Russia  joins  Franco  and  England  in  ex- 
plaining why  they  helped  tho  Greeks;  the  Turks  cede  to  Russia  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  seve- 
ral fortresses. 

GERMAN  CONFEDERATION. 
1825-29.  Tho  Germ.au  states  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  reposo  for  many  years  after  about 
1824;  it  was  tho  repose  caused  by  reactionary  measures  supprn-ted  by  the  strong  arm  of  mill  taiy  power; 
tho  Emperor  of  Austria,  Francis"!.,  hved  until  iKX>,  having  reigned  thiity -one  years  ;  tho  King  of  Prus- 
sia, Fredcriik  William  ill.,  lived  until  1840,  having  reigned  forty-thrca  years ;  ilungary,  a  dependency 
of  Austria,  chafed  luider  tho  rcjiressive  rule  of  Prince  Metternich,  the  embodiment  of  reactionary  prin- 
ciples, but  kept  quiet  until  the'geueral  European  outbreak  in  1848. 


ITALY. 
1825-29.  Italv,  too,  at  this  period  felt  the  deadening  Influenco  of  tho  reactionary  policy  in  Europe. 
Though  Austrian  bayonets  suppressed  tendencies  to  insurrection,  tho  love  of  freedom  and  the  desire 
for  Italian  nationalitv  were  as  fervent  as  ever  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Italians.  The  quiet  of  Italv  during 
the  pontificates  of  Pope  Leo  XII.  and  Pius  VII.  (1823-31),  and  far  into  that  of  Pius  IX..  was  "only  the 
oalm  before  the  tempest,  which  burst  in  1848. 

DENMARK    SWEDEN,   AND  NORWAY. 
1825-29.  These  kingdoms  at  this  period,  enjoying  tlio  unusual  blessings  o.  peace,  were  all  pros- 
perous.    Of /'c/jmnii- Frederick  VI.  was  still  king;  under  Bernadotto  (Charles  XIV.)  John  Sweden 
and  Norwaji  were  prosperous.     Commerce  and  the  arts  and  manufactures  flourished,  and  methods  and 
facihties  fcir  promoting  internal  intercourse  were  multiplied. 

HOLLAND. 

1825-29.  Hclland  was  ruled  at  this  period  by  William  Frederick,  ivho  had  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  the  Netherlands.  Ho  had  married  a  sister  of  Alexander  1.,  Emperor  of  Russia.  There  was 
now  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Netherlands  (now  Belgium),  who  were 
largely  Roman  Catholics  in  religion,  and.  clo.sely  allied  by  family  ties  with  tho  French,  felt  inclined  to 
break  off  and  join  France.  This  foehng  culminated  in  revolution,  and  Belgium  became  an  indepcn- 
iont  kmgdom  in  1830. 


COXTEilPORAXEOrS     ETEXTS. 

Jackson's  Administration  [1829-1837], 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 
1829.  Andrew  Jackson  inaugnrati-il  Prosidfut  (if  the  United  States ;  the  Legislatiu-e  of  Yirginia 
deny  the  right  of  Congress  to  pass  a  tariff  bill.  1831.  Death  of  ex-President  Ifonroo.  1832.  Fii-st 
appearance  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  the  United  States;  the  Black  Hawk  War;  "  State  Rights"  con- 
vention in  South  Carolina ;  nullification  movements  begin  in  South  Carolina;  the  President's  procla- 
mation against  the  NuUiliers.  1833.  Henry  CLij''s  compromise  measure  tends  to  avert  civil  war;  the 
government  funds  removed  from  the  custody  ot  the  United  States  Bank  by  the  President.  1834-35. 
Seminole  War  breaks  out.  1835.  Great  tiro  in  New  York.  1836.  Arkansas  admitted  into  the  Union 
the  General  Post^Offlce  and  Patent-Uffico  burnt. 

GREAT   BRITAIN. 

1829.  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  jiassi'd  1830.  Accession  of  TViUiam  IT.  to  the  throne ;  Liver- 
pool and  ilanchester  railway  opened.  1831.  First  appearance  of  the  cholera  in  England;  RefoiTU  Bill 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords:  great  riot  at  Bristol.  1832.  Reform  Act  passed;  Sir  Walter  Scott 
dies  ;  the  East  India  Companv's  charter  renewed ;  slavery  ceases  in  all  the  British  colonies ;  the  first 
Reform  Parliament  opens ;  Etouses  of  Parliament  destroyed  by  fire ;  Corporation  Reform  Act  passed. 
1836.  Stamp  duty  on  newspapers  reduced ;  modification  of  tho  tithing  system. 

FRANCE. 

1829.  The  Poliguac  administration  formed.  1830.  Chamber  of  Deputies  dissolved ;  Algiers  taken ; 
revolution  in  Paris  begins  with  banicades ;  eonliicts  in  Paris ;  a  constitutional  charter  published ; 
Charles  X.  abdicates  and  retires  to  England ;  Duke  of  Orleans  accepts  the  crown  as  Louis  Philippe  Y. 

1831.  Abolition  of  the  hereditarv  peerage  decreed.  1832.  Insurrection  in  Paris.  1833.  An  attempt 
to  assassinate  tho  new  king.  1834.  Lafayette  dies.  1835.  Another  attempt  to  kill  the  king.  1836. 
The  king  again  fired  upon ;  death  of  Charles  X. ;  Louis  Xapoleon's  attempt  at  insurrection  at  Strass- 
burg;  the  king  fired  on  while  on  his  way  to  the  Chamljer. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

1830.  Salic  law  abolished  in  Spain.  1832.  Tho  queen  appointed  regent  during  the  king's  in- 
ability to  reign.  1833.  Don  Carlos  declares  himself  the  legitimate  successor  to  the  king ;  death  of 
Ferdinand  VII. ;  the  queen  assumes  the  title  of  queou-rcgent  until  her  infant  daughter  shall  attain  to 
her  majority ;  Royalist  volunteers  disarmed ;  Queen  Christina  manies  Ferdinand  Mufioz,  afterwards 
Duke  ot  Rianzares;  quadruple  treaty  establishes  the  regal  rights  of  Isabella.  1834.  Dou  Carlos  ap- 
pears suddenly  in  Spain.  1835.  A  British  legion  raised  for  the  queen  of  Spain.  1836.  Carlists  de- 
feated at  San  Sebastian.  Pvrtnr/al — 1829.  The  throne  restored  to  Donna  Maria  II.,  then  fifteen  years 
of  age,  who  assumes  royal  power. 

RUSSIA. 
1829.  War  against  the  Turks;  peace  concluded.  1830.  War  for  the  independence  of  Poland 
begun;  revolution  at  Warsaw.  1831.  The  throne  of  Poland  declared  vacant;  Russia  loses  seven 
thousand  men  in  the  battle  of  Grochow :  Grand  Duke  Constantine  dies ;  Warsaw  taken  and  the  insur- 
rection suppressed ;  the  Emperor  Xicholas  issues  a  jn-oclamatiou  decreeing  that  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land shall  nenceforth  form  an  integral  part  of  tho  Russian  Empire.  The  Russian  government  now 
turns  its  attention  to  the  improvement  of  its  internal  affairs :  refoi-ms  are  introduced,  commerce 
and  the  useful  arts  are  fostered,  and  more  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of  education. 

THE  GERMAN  CONFEDERATION. 
1829-37.  Auslria  and  Prussia  were  still  the  principal  states  of  the  German  Confederation.  ^  Prus- 
sia was  steadily  growing  in  resources  and  power,  Ijoth  intellectual  and  physical,  under  the  benign  in- 
fluences of  peace.  Its  school  system  was  a  model  for  other  states.  Neither  in  Prussia  nor  Austria  did 
any  startling  events  occur  at  tliis  period.  Probably  the  wisest  act  done  in  the  German  Empire  during 
a  period  of  peace  was  the  establishment  of  the  Zoilverein,  or  Customs  Union,  under  the  lead  of  Prus- 
sia, between  the  years  1829  aud  1834.  The  peculiar  position  of  Austria  prevented  its  participating  in 
this  Union.     Berlin  was  the  centre  of  artistic  productions. 

ITALY. 
1829-37.  At  this  period  Italy  presented  no  events  of  great  importance.    Pope  Pius  Till,  died  in 
1831  and  was  succeeded  by  Pope  Gregijiy  XVI. 

DENMARK,  SWEDEN,  AND  NOR'WAy. 
1829-37.  These  states  now  presented  a  uniform  aspect  of  comparative  dnlness  in  their  history. 
There  was  a  peaceful  calm  in  public  affairs.    There  were  aspirations  for  independence  in  Norway,  but 
no  insurrections.    In  I8'31  Hug  Frederick  gave  a  new  charter  to  Denmark. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 
1829-37.  The  people  of  southern  Holland,  especially  in  the  districts  bordering  on  France,  were 
closelv  allied  with  the  French  in  religion,  language,  and  consanguinity,  and  were  restive  under  the 
rule  o'f  Frederick  William  of  the  Netherlands.  They  were  ripe  for  insurrection,  and  in  1830  began  a 
revolution  at  Brussels.  A  provisional  government  declares  Belgium  independent,  and  European 
powers  acknowledge  that  iudepen'anee ;  Antwerp  taken  by  the  Belgians.  1831.  The  crown  of 
Belirium  offered  to  a  French  prince  and  declined ;  a  regent  appointed ;  Leopold,  Prince  of  Cobtirg, 
elec'ted  king ;  the  sovereim  of  the  Netheriands  begins  war ;  five  great  powers  attempt  iiaeitication. 

1832.  The  king  of  France  sends  fifty  thousand  troops  to  aid  Belgium ;  Antwei-p  takeu  by  the  French, 
1834.  Treaty  between  Holland  and  Belgium  signed  at  London;  the  Belgian  kingdom  established. 


CONTEMPOEANEOtrS    EVENTS 

Van  Buren's  Administration  [1837-1841], 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 
1837.  Martin  Tan  Bui-en  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States ;  Michigan  admitted  into  the 
Union ;  credit  system  explodes ;  independent  traasurr  srstem  adopted ;  financial  troubles  and  an  extra- 
ordinarr  session  of  Congress ;  revolutionarv  movements  in  Canada.  1838.  The  South  Sea  exploring 
expedition  sails  under  Captain  Wilkes ;  Canadian  insurrection  begins ;  Amerieaus  s\'mpathize  witb 
the  Canadians.  1840.  Noitbeasteru-boundary  question  agitated  ;  South  Sea  exploring  expedition  dis- 
covered an  Antarctic  continent ;  Major-Ueueral  Harrison  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 
1837.  Victoria  ascends  the  throne  as  queen-regnant  1838.  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria; 
efforts  made  to  crush  the  Canadian  rebellion  ;  Poor  Laws  extended  to  Ireland  ;  Afghan  "War  begins. 
1839.  The  British  army  enters  Cabul ;  war  with  China  begins.  1840.  Penny  postage  established  in 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  Queen  Victoria  marries  her  cousin,  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg,  in  February ; 
gives  birth  to  a  princess  in  November ;  attempt  to  assassinate  the  queen  ;  revolutionary  movements 
of  the  Chartists  and  the  Corn-Law  League  ;  Dost  Mohammed,  in  India,  conquered. 

FRANCE. 

1837.  Amnesty  granted  to  political  offenders  ;  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  goes  to  America.  1838. 
Tallen-aud  dies ;  birth  of  the  Count  of  Paris,  a  claimant  to  the  throne ;  Marshal  Sonlt  attends  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Victoria ;  coalition  between  Thiers  and  Guizot  against  the  ministerial  party. 
1839.  The  coalition  destroys  that  party.  1840.  Thiers  becomes  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  four  great 
Powers  sign  a  treaty  with  Turkey  without  consulting  France  ;  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  decree  the 
bringing  of  Napoleon's  remains  from  St.  Helena  to  Paris ;  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  attempts  insurrec- 
tion again  and  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  ;  provision  made  for  fortiftlng  Paris. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 
1837.  British  troops  capture  Iran,  in  Spain.  1839.  Don  Carlos  seeks  refuge  in  France.  1840. 
Morello  surrenders  ;  Cabrera,  the  Carlist  general,  defeated,  enters  France  ;  revolutionary  movement  at 
Madrid  supjjressed ;  the  ministrr  dismissed  and  the  Cortes  dissolved ;  Espartero  makes  a  triumphal 
entry  into  Madrid  ;  the  queen  abdicates,  leaves  the  kingdom,  and  goes  to  Franco  ;  Espartero  expels 
the  papal  nuncio.  Po>-t<ifjal—r\SS7,  The  Duke  of  Terceira  attempts  to  restore  Dom  Pedro's  charter; 
fails  and  goes  to  England.     1838.  Oporto  TVine  Company  re-established. 

THE   GERMAN   CONFEDERATION. 

1837-41.  During  this  period  the  German  states,  enjoying  peace,  made  great  progress,  especially 
in  all  material  affairs.  Their  cities  gi'ew  rapidly ;  they  were  not  dependent  for  wealth  and  splendor 
upon  the  accident  of  their  being  royal  residences,  but  industrial  pursuits  created  wealth  and  luxurv. 
Agriculture  flourished,  and  the  merchant  navy  of  Germany  had  again  arisen  and  become  the  third  in 
extent  and  importance  in  the  world.  This  material  prosperity  made  Germany  a  unitv,  and  a  dissolu- 
tion seemed  impossible.  Literature  and  the  arts  also  nourished.  1840.  King  Frederick  TMUiam  III. 
of  Prussia  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederick  ^Villiam  IV.,  brother  of  'William  ],  the  pre- 
sent emperor  of  united  Germany. 


RUSSIA. 
1837-41.  Nicholas  was  ambitious  to  extend  his  dominions  southward  and  eastward,  and  so  came 
in  contact  with  the  interests  of  England  and  Tiu-key.  He  coveted  the  control  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
Turkish  Empire  stood  in  his  way,  and  he  endeavored  to  weaken  it  by  diplomacy  and  war.  1840. 
The  Russians  fail  in  an  expedition  against  Khiva :  Nicholas  signs  a  treaty,  with  other  great  Powers, 
confirming  Syria  to  the  sultan  ;  he  supported  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos  in  Sjiain  at  this  period. 

ITALY. 

1837-'41.  The  papal  power  was  predominant  in  Italy  at  this  period  under  the  swar  of  the  ener- 
getic Pope  Gregorj'  XVI.  The  spirit  of  revolutiou  was  active  throughout  the  country,  which  wa.s,  how- 
ever, kept  in  subjection  through  the  vigorous  pohcy  of  the  Vatican  and  the  aid  of  Austrian  bavonets. 
But  the  inevitable  conflict  between  those  who  supported  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacv.  and  those 
who  sought  its  destruction,  was  merely  postponed.  Italy  was  a  slumbering  volcano,  soon  to  burst  forth 
into  fearful  acti\ity, 

DENMARK,  S'WTEDEN,   AND  NORWAY. 

1837^1.  These  three  countries  continued  to  pursue  "  the  even  tenor  of  their  wav"  in  peace  and 
prospenty.  Chnstian  VIII.  was  yet  king  of  Denmark,  and  Bernadottc  of  Sweden  and  Norwav,  Chris- 
tian was  anxious  to  have  his  claim  to  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig  confirmed,  and  trouble 
was  anticipated  for  the  kingdom  from  his  ambition.    It  was  postponed  only  a  short  time, 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 
1839.  Treaty  between  Holland  and  Belgium  signed  in  London.  It  grew  out  of  a  conference  held 
in  London  on  the  Belgian  questioa.  by  the  decision  of  which  the  treatv  of  1831  was  maintained,  and 
the  pecuniary  compensation  of  sixty  million  francs  offered  bv  Belsium'for  the  territories  iidjudged  to 
Holland  was  declared  inadmissible.  1840.  King  William  I.  abdicates  and  is  succeeded  by  his  sob 
WiUiam.  ' 


CONTEMPORAXEOrS    ETEXTS. 


Harrison  and  Tyler's  Administration  [1841-18451. 


THE   UNITED    STATES. 

1841.  'William  Henry  Hanison  inaufnirnteil  Presidr'nt  of  the  United  States  March  4 ;  dies  just  a 
month  afterwards  and  is  succeeded  hr  the  Mee-President.  John  Tyler;  Tvlcr  inaugurated  ;  extraordi- 
nary session  of  Congress ;  Sub-Treasury  Rill  repealed :  dissolution  of  the  cabiuet.  1842.  Seminole 
War  ended;  return  of  the  South  Sea  exjiloriug  expedition  after  a  voyage  of  about  uiuetv  thousand 
miles:  great  political  cxeitement  in  Rhode  Islautl  and  civil  war  threatened.  1843.  Biinljer  Hill 
monument  completed.  1844.  James  K.  Polk  elected  President  of  the  United  States;  Morse's  electro- 
magnetic telegraph  established  ;  agitation  coueerning  the  annexation  of  Texas  :  treatr  for  admission 
signed.  1845.  March  4,  Tyler  signs  the  bill  for  the' admission  of  Texas  and  Florida  as  States  of  the 
Union. 

GKEAT  BRITAIN. 

1841.  Prince  of  'Wales  bom.  1842,  King  of  Prussia  visits  England ;  the  queen  twico  fired  at ; 
Income-Tax  Bill  passed ;  the  queen  Urst  visits  Scotland ;  treaty  of  peace  with  China ;  massacre  of 
twenty-six  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  in  British  India.  "  1843.  Great  Repeal  meeting  in  Ire- 
land ;  the  queen  visits  the  Orleans  family  in  France  ;  the  Seinde  'War;  annexation  of  Scindo  to  the 
British  Empire.  1844.  The  Emjieror  of  Russia  visits  England ;  O'Conneli  tried  for  conspiracy ;  rank 
of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  defined. 

FBANCE. 

1841.  France  at  thisperiod  was  enjoying  great  prosperity.  The  policy  of  Louis  Philippe  was 
peaceful  as  a  rule ;  civil  afinirs  chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  legislators ;  the  dm'ation  oi^  copy- 
right to  thirty  years  after  the  author's  death  was  fixed ;  a  bronze  statue  of  Xapoleon  was  placed  on  the 
column  of  the  Grande  Arraee  at  Boulogne  ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the  king's  son  on  his 
return  from  Africa.  1842.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  heir  to  the  throne,  killed  by  an  accident.  1843. 
The  Queen  of  England  visits  the  royal  family  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu ;  occupation  of  the  Society  Islands 
by  the  French  threatens  a  rupture  with  Enghmd. 

THE  GERMAN   CONFEDERATION. 

1841-45.  In  Austria  Ferdinand,  son  of  Ferdinand  I.,  was  on  the  throne  and  Frederick 'William 
W.  on  that  of  Prussia.  The  Confederation  pressed  forward  in  prosperity  with  few  stiiTing  events  to 
mark  their  progress.  Prussia  and  Austria  were  generally  antagonistic  in  views — the  former  being 
liberal,  the  latter  narrow.  Austria  w^as  jealous  of  Prussia  because  of  the  growing  influence  of  the 
latter  (by  pursuing  a  wise  policy)  in  the  affairs  of  the  Confeder.ation.  There  was  a  restless  liberal 
feeling  in  all  the  states,  but  wise'measures  prevented  outbreaks.  In  1844  there  was  an  attempt  to  as- 
sassinate the  Elng  of  Prussia. 

SPAIN. 

1841.  Insnrrections  in  favor  of  Queen  Christina  led  bv  Generals  O'Donnell  and  Concha ;  the  palace 
at  Madrid  attacked ;  General  O'Donnell  takes  refuge  on  "French  territory  ;  Espartero  decrees  the  sus- 
pension of  Queen  Christina's  pension.  1842.  An  insuiTection  breaks  out  in  Barcelona  and  the  na- 
tional guard  join  the  insurgents ;  Barcelona  surrenders  to  the  regent  Espartero.  1843.  The  revolu- 
tionary Junta  re-establi.shed  at  Barcelona;  the  revolution  successful,  and  Esp.artero  flies  to  Cadiz  and 
thence  to  London ;  Isabella,  thirteen  years  old,  declared  to  be  of  age  and  proclaimed  queen.  1844. 
The  queen-mother  returns  to  Spain. 

RUSSIA. 

1841-45.  The  Russian  Empire  at  this  time,  with  the  Emperor  Nicholas  at  its  head,  presents  the 
tame  history  of  a  people  enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace.  Nicholas  was  ambitious  ;  he  was  also  wise. 
His  covetous  gaze  was  continualfv  on  the  Turk  and  on  domains  in  A.sia.  He  had  long  before  asserted 
the  belief  that  the  destruction  of'  the  Turkish  Empire  and  driving  the  Ottomans  from  Europe  were 
measures  necessary  for  the  permanent  security  of  the  Christian  Powers  in  Etirope.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  of  Tm'key  as  "the  sick  man.'' 

ITALY. 

1841-45.  Italy  stiU  continued  submissive  under  the  sway  of  various  masters,  yet  not  any  of  the 
patriotic  zeal  of  the  people  for  n.ational  freedom  was  abated.  Pope  Gregory  XTI.  ruled  the  Papal 
States. 

DENMARK,   S'WEDEN,    AND  NORWAY. 

1844.  King  Bemadotte  dies  and  is  succeeded  by  his  sou  Oscar  as  Mng  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
Christian  Vill.  still  ruled  Denmark. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 
1844.  The  ex-King  'William  of  HoUimd  dies :  his  son,  WilMam  n.,  is  sovereign  of  Holland.  The 
new  kingdom  of  Belgiiim  soon  settled  into  a  peaceful  calm  after  the  revolution  which  created  it,  and 
under  a  peaceful  policy  it  has  made  great  progress  in  every  department  of  human  industry.  It  lies 
between  Holland  and  ^France  and  occupies  1 1.370  square  mUes.  It  is  divided  into  nine  provinces.  Its 
soil  is  generaUv  productive  and  its  coal-tields  are  very  extensive.  Next  to  Englimd  Belgium  produces 
more  fuel  than  anv  other  country  in  Em-ope.  It  comprises  the  domain  of  old  Flanders,  and  of  its 
5,000,000  or  6,000,000  inhabitants  fiilly  2,500,000  speak  the  Flemish  language. 


COXTEilPOEAXEOUS     ETENTS. 

Polk's  Administration  [1845-1849]. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1845.  James  K.Polk  inaugurated  Piesidciit  (if  the  rnitcJ  States;  Florida  and  Texas  admitted 
into  the  Uniou  ;  death  of  Andrew  Jackson.  1846.  War  ivith  ilexieo  begun  ;  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  do  la  I'alma;  Iowa  admitted  into  the  Uuinu  ;  proclamation  of  war  with  Mexico;  (Scott's  suc- 
cessful campaign  in  Mexico  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  1847.  Ucueral  Kearner  takes 
possession  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico ;  United  States  trooiis  everjwherc  rietorious  ;  battle  of  Buena 
Vista  ;  California  declared  a  part  of  the  United  States.  1848.  Peace  with  Mexico  concluded  and  pro- 
claimed ;  Wisconsin  admitted  into  the  Union  ;  gold  discovered  in  CaUfomia-  General  Taylor  elected 
President  of  the  United  States. 

GREAT   BRITAIN. 

1845.  Anti-Com-Law  agitation ;  pennissiou  given  to  remove  Napoleon's  remains  from  St.  Helena; 
Danish  possessions  in  the  East  Indies  pm'chascd  by  the  Engbsh  ;  Irish  National  Education  Society  in- 
corporated; faUm'eof  the  potato  crop  m  Ireland;  Sikh  War  in  India.  1846.  Citadel  at  Lahore,  India, 
occupied  by  the  English  and  the  Sikh  War  ended ;  British  officers  in  India  raised  to  the  peerage. 

1847.  O'Connell's  last  speech  in  Parliament;  $50,000,000  given  for  the  relief  of  the  famishing  Irish. 

1848.  State  trials  in  Ireland;  Irish  agitators  sentenced  to  transportation. 

FRANCE. 

1845.  Attempt  to  assassinate  the  king.  1846.  Louis  Napoleon  escapes  from  Ham ;  seventh  at- 
tempt on' the  life  of  the  king;  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Moutpensier  to  the  Infanta  of  Spain.  1847. 
Jerome  Bonaparte  returns  to  France  after  an  exile  of  thirty-two  years ;  death  of  the  ex-Empress  Maria 
Louisa.  1848.  A  proposed  gi*and  refonn  banquet  at  Paris  and  violent  revolutionary  tumult  in  conse- 
quence ;  Louis  Philippe  abdicates  in  favor  of  liis  infant  grandson,  the  Count  of  Paris  ;  a  repubUc  pro- 
claimed and  a  provisional  government  formed  ;  perjietnal  bani.shment  of  the  king  and  his  family  do- 
creed  ;  Ked  Kepublicans ;  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege ;  Louis  Napoleon  elected  President  of  the  i^rench. 

SPAIN  AND  POBTTTGAL. 

1845,  Don  Carlos  relinquishes  his  right  to  the  crown  in  favor  of  his  son ;  mamage  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain  to  her  cousin.  1847.  Two  shots  tired  at  the  queen  ;  Espartcro  restored  to  favor.  1848.  Sir 
Hemy  Bulwer,  the  British  envoy,  ordered  to  leave  Spain  in  forty-eight  hom'S.  PorliniiU — 1846.  A 
British  squadron  enters  the  Tagus.  1847.  The  insurgents  enter  Oporto;  the  Portuguese  Junta  sur- 
render to  a  Spanish  force. 

THE  GERMAN  CONFEDERATION. 

1848.  Insurrections  throughout  Germany ;  the  King  of  Pnissia  takes  the  lead  as  an  aritator  to 
reconsoUdate  the  German  Empire  by  a  proclamation  ;  German  National  Assembly  meets  at  I  rankfort. 
Austria — Insurrection  at '\^ienua  and  flight  of  Metteruieh  ;  the  emperor  flies  to  Insprnck  ;  Archduke 
John  appointed  vicar-general  ot  the  empire  ;  a  ConstitutiDual  A.«isembly  meet  at  Yienna ;  the  emperor 
abdicates  in  favor  of  his  nephew,  Francis  Joseph.  Jlinn/m-t/ — A  formidable  rebellion  breaks  out;  the 
insurgents  defeated  by  the  Austriaus ;  all  who  acknowledge  the  emperor  as  King  of  Hungaiy  denounced 
as  traitors. 

RUSSIA. 

1846.  The  Grand  Duke  Constantino  anives  in  England.  1848.  The  European  revolutions  appear 
to  have  bad  little  efl'ect  on  the  Russian  Empire.  Russian  armies  were  sent  to  assist  Austria  against 
the  Hungarians.  The  czar's  own  dominions  safe  from  political  disturbances,  he  was  ready  to  assist 
other  despotisms  in  suppressing  popular  liberty.  The  Russian  forces  prevented  the  accomplishment 
of  the  independence  of  ilungary  lu  1849. 

ITALY. 

1846.  Pius  IS.  pope.  1847.  The  KingofSai'dinia  espouses  the  cause  of  the  Italian  people  against 
Austria.  1848.  lusurrection  in  Lombardy  aud  Venice  supported  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  the 
pope ;  Sardinian  army  defeated  by  Badetzky,  the  Austiian  general ;  the  Italians  capitulate ;  armisticv 
Detween  them  and  Austria. 

SWITZERLAND. 

1846.  An  attempt  to  hare  the  education  of  the  people  controlled  by  Protestants  foils ;  Roman 
Cathohcs  now  form  a  league  (Sondcrbund)  to  support  education  by  the  Jesuits ;  insurrectiou  at  Geneva 
against  Jesuit  teaching.  1847.  The  diet  declares  the  Sondcrbund  illegal.  1848.  The  Jesuits  ex- 
pelled and  monastic  property  seculaiized. 

DENMARK. 

1846.  The  crown  of  Denmark  declares  its  right  to  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  1848. 
Frederick  IL  ascends  the  throne ;  iusirrrections  in  the  duchies  the  North  Sea  blockaded  by  the 
Danes ;  Russian  troops  attack  and  defeat  the  Danes. 


HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM, 

1846.  Louis  Bonaparte,  ex-King  of  Holland,  dies.    1848.  The  King  of  Holland  agrees  to  political 

The  onlv  effect  upon  2?e/ff;'         "  "  '    '"  -    -x-. 


reforms  and  grants  a  new  constitution 

in  1848  was  the  establishment  of  an  electoral 


,ium  of  the  revolutionary  agitation* 
fonn  and  the  abolition  of  the  newspaper  duty. 


CUN  T  li  il  I'OK  A^'  EOUS    EVENTS. 

Taylor  and  Fillmore's  Administration  [1849-1853]. 

THE    UNITED    STATES. 

1849.  Zachary  Taylor  inaugurated  President  of  the  Uuited  States  ;  New  Mexieo  erected  into  a 
Territory  ;  inter-State  convention  in  favor  of  a  railway  to  tlie  Pacific.  1850.  Movement  in  Canada  in 
favor  of  annexation  to  the  United  States  ;  Arctic  expedition  to  search  for  Sir  John  Pranlilin  sails; 
Southern  convention  to  consider  the  slavery  question  ;  President  Taylor  dies ;  Vice-President  Fill- 
more inaugurated  President;  California  admitted  into  the  Union ;  pa,ssago  of  the  Fugitive-Slave  Act. 
1851.  Lopez's  expedition  against  Cuba  sails  ;  Kossuth  visits  the  United  States.  1852.  Kossuth  pub- 
licly received  l)y  Congress  ;  Commodore  Perry  sent  to  Ja[ian  to  malic  a  treaty. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1849.  Adelaide,  Queen-dowager  of  England,  dies ;  Queen  Victoria  visits  Ireland  and  holds  her 
tourt  at  Dublin ;  Irish  Tenant  League  meets  ;  tlie  Siiili  army  snn'euders  unconditionally.  1850.  The 
queen  visits  Belgium  ;  Bengal  native  infantry  disbanded.  1851.  Burmese  AVar ;  Pegu  annexed  to 
British  India ;  great  exhibition  of  the  world's  industry  opens  in  London  ;  gold  arrives  ti'om  Australia; 
Duke  of  Wellington  dies. 

FRANCE. 

1849.  An  anticipated  insurrection  provided  against.  1850.  Louis  Philippe  dies  at  Claremont, 
England,  in  exile.  1851.  Electric  telegraph  connection  between  England  and  Franco  established; 
Louis  iXapoleon's  cmip-d'cliU  ;  one  hundred  and  eighty  members  of  the  Legislative  Assemblv  arrested; 
Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  bloody  conflicts  in  the  city ;  Consultative  Commission  founiled ;  Louis 
Napoleon  elected  president  for  teu  years.  1852,  Jlembers  of  the  Assembly  banished  ;  "  liberty  trees" 
cut  down  and  burnt ;  National  Guard  di.sbauded  ;  Louis  Napoleon  elected  emperor  of  tho  French  as 
"  Napoleon  111."  ;  marries  Eugenie,  a  Spanish  maiden. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

1850.  Isabella  II.  queen  ;  diplomatic  relations  between  Spain  and  England  interrupted  ;  tho  in- 
fante, Don  Henrique,  permitted  to  return  to  Spain  ;  the  (lueen  pardons  tbe  filibusteros  who  invaded 
Cuba  from  the  Unitod  States  ;  a  princess  born;  atteuiptnl  assassination  of  tho  queen  ;  the  renowned 
General  Castafios  dies  at  tho  age  of  ninety-six.  Purlnijul — Maria  11.  queen  ;  an  American  squadron  en- 
forces claims  against  tho  government.  1851.  A  military  insurrection  led  by  tho  Duke  of  Soldanha; 
ho  enters  Oporto  in  triumph ;  marriage  of  Don  Miguel ;  revision  of  the  constitution  by  the  Cortes 
sanctioned  by  tho  queen. 

GERMANY. 

1849.  The  German  National  Assembly  elects  the  king  of  Prassia  emperor  of  Germany ;  ho  declines 
the  honor  and  recalls  tho  Prussian  members  of  tho  Asscmldy  ;  the  Frankfort  Assembly  transfers  its 
sittings  to  Stuttgardt ;  treaty  of  Vienna  between  Austria  and  Prussia  for  tho  formation  of  a  new  cen- 
tral government ;  the  alliance  ot  Prussia  against  some  of  tho  smaller  German  states  protested  against 
by  Kussia ;  treaty  of  some  of  the  states  for  a  revision  of  tho  Union.  Hungary  declares  itself  a  tree 
state;  Kossuih  supreme  govenior ;  the  Kussiaus  assist  tho  Austrians ;  several  battles  between  th© 
Hungarians  and  Austrians  and  Kussiaus  ;  utter  defeat  of  the  Hungarian  anny  by  Haynau ;  Eossuth 
flees  to  Turkey ;  patriots  shot ;  amnesty  granted  ;  many  executions. 

RUSSIA. 

1849.  Russia  demands  the  expulsion  of  Hungarian  refugees  from  Turkey.  1850.  They  are  sent  to 
Konieh,  iu  Asia  Jlinor ;  eonspu-acy  against  the  life  and  policy  of  the  emperor  detected ;  harbor  of 
Seljastopol  completed ;  an  extensive  conscription  for  the  army  put  in  force  in  western  Kussia  by 
order  of  the  czar ;  the  czar  visits  Vienna. 

ITALY. 

1849.  A  division  of  the  Sardinians  partially  defeated  by  tho  Austrians ;  their  complete  defeat 
afterwards ;  King  Charles  Albert  abdicates  in  favor  of  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel ;  Charles  Albert  dies 
at  Oporto  July  28;  treaty  of  Milan  between  Sardinia  and  Austria  signed.  1850.  Ecclesiastical  juris- 
dictions abolished.  1851.  Coimt  Cavour  made  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Papal  States— Wi9.  A 
Constitutional  .Vsseniljlv  meets  at  Kouu- :  the  people  divestefl  of  all  political  power;  the  French  occupy 
Civita  \'ecchia;  French  repulsed  from  Rome  ;  the  pope  ajijieals  to  tlie  great  Roman  Catholic  powers; 
a  French  officer  presents  the  keys  of  the  gates  of  Rome  to  the  pope  at  Gaeta ;  re-establishment  of  the 
pope's  authority  proclaimed ;  the  pope  establishes  a  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  England. 

DENSEABK. 

1849.  War  between  Denmark  and  the  duchies  renewed ;  victory  of  the  Danish  troops  over  those 
of  the  allied  Germans  .and  of  the  duchies ;  armistice  signed  at  llalmo.  1850.  Denmark  makes  a 
separate  peace  with  Prussia :  the  integrity  of  Denmai-k  guaranteed  liy  England,  France,  Russia,  and 
Sweden  ;  the  Danes  gain  victories  over  the  troops  of  Holstein  ;  protocol  signed  in  London  by  the  min- 
isters of  all  the  gi-eat  powers.  1851.  Holstein  places  its  rights  under  the  protection  of  the  Germania 
Confederation.     1852.  Austrians  evacuate  Holstein ;  the  succession  ot  the  Danish  crown  settled. 


HOLLAND    AND   BELGIUM. 
1849-52.  William  III.  king  of  HoUand ;  Leopold  I.  king  of  Belgium. 


CONTEMPOKAXEOUS    ETEXTS. 

Pierce's  Administration  [1853-1857], 

THE  TTMITED  STATES. 

1853.  Franldiii  Pierce  inaufn'rateJ  President  of  the  United  States ;  disputes  with  Mexico  con- 
cemins;  bonndnrics ;  expedition  to  exjilore  tiie  northeast  coast  of  Asia  sails,  also  one  for  the  Arctic 
Seas  lindcr  Hr.  Kane  ;  four  expeditions  begin  explorations  for  a  route  for  a  railway  to  the  Pacific  ; 
Perry's  expedition  arrives  at  Japan  ;  Crvstal  Palace  Exhibition  opened  in  New  York.  1854.  Treaty 
with' Japan  concluded;  the  "  Ostcud  Circular"  issued  ;  Kansas-Xebraska  Bill  passed;  steamer  ^i-c^r 
lost.  1855.  The  Panama  railway  opened  ;  American  hlibustcrs  under  Walker  in  Nicaragua  defeat- 
ed ;  ]iolitical  troubles  in  Kansas  bepin  ;  Kane's  expedition  returns  to  New  York.  1856.  AFree-Stato 
Legislature  assembles  at  Topcka,  Kansas ;  official  intercourse  with  the  British  minister  suspended ; 
civil  wai'  in  Kansas ;  the  famous  Charter  Oak  at  Hartford  blown  down. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1853.  England  and  other  greaV  powei?  take  measures  to  establish  peace  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key ;  tirst  railway  in  India  opened  fi'om  Bombay  ;  Oude  annexed  to  the  British  Empire  in  India ;  the 
queen  visits  Ireland  ;  National  Association  for  the  Vindication  of  Scottisli  Rifrhts  formed.  1854. 
Treaty  of  allianco  between  England,  France,  and  Turkey  signed ;  beginning  ot  the  Crimean  AVar. 
1855.°  Emperor  and  empress  of  the  French  visit  England  ;  the  queen  and  her  husband  visit  the  French 
sovereigns ;  peace  with  Russia  proclaimed.     1856.  War'  with  China  and  Persia  begins. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

1854.  Birth  and  death  of  a  princess ;  General  O'Donnell  and  others  banished;  military  insvirrec- 
tion  near  Madrid ;  Madrid  and  Barcelona  "  pronounce "  against  the  government :  peace  restored  and 
Espartero  in  ftivor ;  the  queen-mother  impeached  and  leaves  Spain.  1855.  New  con.stitution  of  the 
Cortes  proposed ;  the  Cortes  vote  that  "  all  power  proceeds  from  the  people  " ;  Don  Carlos  dies.  1856. 
Radical  changes  in  administration.  Po)(«/;n/— 1853.  Death  of  Queen  Maria;  the  king-consort  be- 
comes regent;  Dom  Pedro  V.,  aged  sixteen,  king;  he  visits  England  slaves  in  the  royal  domains 
freed.     1855.  First  railway  in  Portugal  opened. 

THE  GERMAN   CONFEDERATION. 

1853— PjT.wi'cr.  A  revolutionary  plot  discovered  at  Berlin  ;  Prussia  signs  a  protocol  for  preserving 
the  integrity  of  Turkey.  1854.  Continues  neutral  during  the  Crimean  War.  1855.  Excluded  from  the 
conference  at  Vienna.  Auslrin — 1853.  Attempted  assa.ssination  of  the  emperor;  commercial  treaty 
with  Prussia.  1854.  Alliance  with  England  ;  alliance  with  England  and  France  rehative  to  the  East- 
erly qucstiiui.  1855.  Concordat  with  the  pope.  Hiuipary — 1853.  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  and  royal  iu- 
BJgnia  discovered  and  sent  to  Vienna.     1856.  Amnesty  for  political  offenders  of  1848-4;i. 

RUSSIA. 

1853.  War  with  Turkey ;  the  czar  concenfrates  his  forces  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey ;  confer- 
ence between  the  cmpcror.s'of  Kussia  and  Austria  at  Olmiifz  ;  also  of  the  czar  and  the  king  of  Pnissia 
at  Warsaw.  1854.  Friends  (called  (,huikrrs)  intercede  with  the  czar  for  peace;  ten  northern  pro- 
vinces put  in  a  stiite  of  siege ;  war  with  l^ngland.  France,  and  Turkey — the  Ciimcan  War.  1855.  The 
czar  says  he  will  fight  only  for  the  faith  and  Christianity :  Nicholas  dies  ;  Alexander  II.  ascends  the 
throne';  visits  his  army  at  Sobastopol.  1856.  Crowned"  at  Moscow;  proclaanation  of  peace  in  the 
Crimea. 

ITALY. 

1855.  In  Sardinia  a  bill  for  the  suppression  of  convents  passed ;  conventions  with  England  and 
France  to  employ  fifteen  thousand  troops  for  the  war  in  the  Crimea  signed.  1856.  A  rupture  with 
Austria  and  suljsequent  war ;  an  important  concordat  between  the  pojie  aud  Austria  completed  by 
which  much  of  the  liberty  of  the  Austrian  Church  was  given  up  to  the  Papacy  ;  great  dissatisfaction 
prevails  throughout  the  Austrian  Empire  ;  English  and  French  ambassadors  withdi'awn  from  Naples  j 
attempted  assassination  of  the  king. 

DENMARK. 

1852.  The  succession  of  the  crown  of  Denmark  was  settled  by  a  treaty  signed  at  London.  It 
was  awarded  to  Prince  Christian,  of  the  Souderhurg-Gliieksburg  line,  and  his  male  heirs.  This  ar- 
rangement gave  great  dissatisfaction  both  to  Denmark  and  to  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstcin, 
as  on  the  event  of  the  extinction  of  this  family  Russia  reserved  the  ancient  right  of  succeeding  to  a 
portion  of  the  duchies.  This  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  legislature  in  1852  and  1853;  but  the  king, 
feeling  himself  pledged  to  the  foreign  powers,  dissolved  the  Assembly  in  1853,  and  the  treaty  was 
iiccepted  by  a  new  legislature  in  1854.     That  year  the  king  presented  a  new  constitution. 


HOLLAND   AND    BELGIUM. 

1853.  The  re-establishment  of  a  Roinau  Catholic  ministry  in  Holland  .announced  ;  increase  of  the 
army  nf  Belgium  to  one  hundred  thousand  men  voted;  the  king  (Leopold)  proclaims  Belgium  neutral 
in  tiic  Italian  War. 


CONTEMPORANEOUS    EVENTS. 

Buchanan's  Administration  [1857-1861]. 

THE    UNITED    STATES. 

1857.  James  Buchauan  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States ;  Chicf-Justico  Taney  gives 
the  t'amou.s  decision  in  tiie  Drcd  Scott  case ;  tlio  Atlantic  cables  breali  in  August ;  United  States 
troops  forbidden  to  enter  the  Mormon  territory.  1858.  Minnesota  admitted  into  the  Union ;  first  per- 
maueut  telegraphic  communication  between  Euroi)e  and  America  established  ;  rebellion  of  the  Mor- 
mons put  dovrn.  1859.  .lohu  Brown's  raid  at  Uariier'.s  Ferry.  1860.  First  embassy  from  Japan  ar- 
rives ;  stormy  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Charlestoii ;  threats  of  disunion  in  all  parts  of  tho 
Southern  States  ;  Abraham  Lincoln  elected  President  of  tho  United  States  j  South  Carolinians  pass 
,in  ordinance  of  secession  ;  civil  war  begins  in  Charleston  harbor. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 
1857.  Mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  and  others  iu  India  ;  wars  iu  British  India  from  1857  to  1860  ;  great 
commercial  panic.  1858.  Marriage  of  the  princess  royal  to  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia ;  Jewish 
Disability  Bill  passed  ;  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company  ceases.  1859.  Proclamation  of 
tho  neutrality  of  England  concerning  the  Italian  war ;  organization  of  volunteer  rifle  corps  author- 
ized ;  commercial  treaty  with  France  approved  by  Parliament.  1860.  The  queen  reviews  eighteen 
thousand  volunteers  in  Hyde  Park ;  great  emigration  to  America  from  Ireland ;  the  q^ueen  and  her 
husband  visit  their  daughter  in  Prussia ;  peace  with  China  signed ;  Prince  of  Wales  visits  the  United 
States. 

FRANCE. 

1857.  Conspiracv  to  assassinate  the  emperor  discovered  in  Jtily ;  the  emperor  and  empress  visit 
England  ;  Napoleon  III.  meets  Alexander  11.  at  Stuttgardt.  1858.  An  attempt  to  assassinate  the  em- 
peror in  January  ;  Public  Safety  Bill  passed  ;  repuVilicttu  outbreak  at  Chalons  suppressed  ;  conference 
at  Paris  respecting  the  Danubian  principalities.  1859.  War  against  Austria  declared  ;  victory  of  the 
French  and  Sardinians  at  Solferino ;  peace  concluded  in  July.  1860.  Treaty  for  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  and  Nice  signed ;  the  emperor  meets  the  German  sovereign  at  Baden ;  passports  for  English- 
men discontinued. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 
1857.  Isabella  queen  of  Spain ;  insurrection  in  Andalusia  speedily  suppressed ;  cniel  military 
executions;  O'Donnell  again  chief  minister.  1858.  Siege  of  Barcelona  ceases;  joint  French  and 
Spanish  expedition  against  Cochin-China  arrived.  1859.  War  with  Morocco  begins.  1860.  O'Donnell 
commands  the  army  in  Africa  ;  Aloors  defeated  and  peace  agreed  to  on  hard  terms  for  the  Africans  ; 
Napoleon's  proposal  to  admit  Spain  as  a  first-class  power  opposed  by  England  and  given  up.  Purluf/al 
— 1858.  French  ships  of  ivar  accompany  the  ultimatum  of  the  French  government  to  the  Tagns.  1860. 
Death  of  Eing  Pedro  T. 

THE   GERMAN   CONFEDERATION. 

1857.  Excitement  throughout  Germany  at  the  successes  of  tho  French  troops  in  Lomhardy; 
diplomatic  intereoiu'se  between  Austria  and  Sardinia  broken  off;  alarming  illness  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  his  son  appointed  regent.  1858.  Prussia  declares  its  neutrality  in  the  Italian  war,  but 
arms  to  protect  Germany.  1859.  Conference  at  Eisenach  concerning  German  unity,  and  Prussia 
asked  (but  declines)  to  take  the  initiative.  1860.  The  regent  of  Pnissia  and  Napoleon  meet  at 
Baden  ;  death  of  Frederick  William  TV.  of  Prussia ;  Hungary  demands  a  restoration  of  tho  old  con- 
stitution. 

RUSSIA. 

1857.  The  cziir  meets  Napoleon  at  Stuttgardt  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Weimar.  1858. 
Partial  emancipation  of  the  sens  on  the  imperial  domains  ;  the  establishment  of  a  Russian  naval  sta- 
tion on  tho  MediteiTanean  at  Villa  Franca  produces  some  excitement  in  Europe.  1859,  Russia  dis- 
approves the  warlike  movements  of  tho  German  Confederation  during  the  Itahan  war ;  the  czar  pro- 
tests against  the  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

ITALY. 
1859,  War  between  Austria  and  Italy  begins  ;  peaceful  revolutions  in  Florence  and  a  provisional 
government  established ;  insurrection  iu  the  Papal  States ;  the  pope  appeals  to  Europe  against  tho 
King  of  Sardinia ;  Garibaldi  exhorts  the  Italians  to  arm ;  Tuscany,  Modena,  Pai-ma,  and  the  Ro- 
magua  form  a  defensive  alliance  ;  Tuscany  chooses  Prince  Eugene  as  regent  of  Central  Italy  ;  Gari- 
baldi retires  from  the  Sardinian  service  ;  Sardinian  constitution  proclaimed.  1860.  Savoy  and  Nice 
ceded  to  France ;  French  troops  leave  Italy ;  insurrectiou  in  the  Papal  States ;  Victor  Emmanuel  enters 
Naples  as  king. 

DENMARK. 
1857.  The  Sound  duties  abolished  for  a  compensation.  1858.  Fortification  of  Copenhagen  de- 
creed ;  discussion  between  tho  government  and  tho  duchies  canned  on  with  zeal.  1860.  The  Assem- 
blv  of  Schleswig  complains  that  the  promise  c^f  equality  of  national  rights  has  not  been  kept,  am! 
protests  against  annexation  to  Denmaru  ;  Prussia  declares  it  will  aid  the  duchies ;  Denmark  threaten! 
war  if  troops  of  the  German  Confederation  enter  the  duchies. 

HOLLAND    AND  BELGIUM, 

1857-61.  During  this  period  Hollauil  and  Belgium  were  undisturbed  by  any  serious  political  agi 
tation.  There  was  a  persistent  conflict  between  the  two  great  parties  in  B'elgium  known  as  "  Catho 
lie  "  and  "  Liberal,"  tho  special  topic  of  dispute  being  the  influence  of  the_elergy  in  public  instruction 
The  Liberals  gained  the  upper  hand  in  1858,  and  raled  the  country  tUl  1870. 


CONTEMPOKAXEOUS    EVENTS. 


Lincoln  and  Johnson's  Administration  [1861-1869], 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1861.  Conventions  in  Southern  States  pas.s  ordinances  of  secession  ;  the  great  civil  war  begun ; 
inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ;  Fort  Sumter  attacked  ;  the  President  calls  for  troops  to  put  down 
rising  rebellion  ;  Congress  makes  pmvision  of  men  and  money  for  a  war;  the  English  government 
favors  the  insurgents.  1862.  Tlie  govi-nniuiit  and  the  banks  suspend  specie  payments;  war  with 
England  threatened;  futile  efturts  to  eajiture  Hiclimond,  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy.  1863.  The 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  proclaimed  ;  the  civil  war  rages  in  eleven  States  of  the  Union  ;  decisive 
battle  at  Gettysburg  ;  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  opens  the  Mississippi  to  free  navigation  ;  Lincoln  re-elected 
President ;  Southern  ports  "  repossessed."  1865.  SuiTcndcr  of  the  Confederate  armies  aud  close  of 
thecivUwar;  assassination  of  Lincoln  ;  Yice-President  Johnson  becomes  President ;  roOTganization 
of  the  States  begin.  1866.  Successftd  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  ;  the  President  in  open  opposition 
to  Congress.    1868,  The  President  impeached  ;  U.  S.  (jrant  elected  President. 

aREAT  BBITAIN. 
1861.  Great  excitement  about  the  capture  of  Mason  and  Slidell ;  the  queen  and  Prince  of  "Wales 
Tisit  Ireland ;  death  of  Prince  Albert.  1868.  Great  distress  among  the  manufacturing  classes ;  Prince 
of  Wales  marries  a  Dani.sh  princess  ;  distress  in  Ireland  and  numerous  agrarian  murders ;  great  increase 
in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  British  India.  1863,  England.  France,  and  Austria  remonstrate  with 
Russia  on  cruelties  in  Poland.  1864.  Enthusiastic  reception  of  Garibaldi  in  England ;  the  Ionian 
Islands  made  over  to  Greece.  1865.  Important  commercial  treaty  with  Austria  signed.  1866.  New 
Parliament  opened.  1867-68.  Kcform  Bill  jiassed  :  a  British  army  conquers  Abyssinia ;  Jlr.  Glad- 
•tone  becomes  prime  minister  aud  moves  the  disestaldishment  of  the  Irish  Chm'ch. 

FRANCE. 
1861.  Prince  Napoleon  speaks  in  fiivor  of  Italian  imity,  the  English  alliance,  and  against  the 
temporal  power  of  the  pope  ;  a  circular  forbiildiiig  the  ]iricstK  to  meddle  with  politics  issued  ;  official 
recognition  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  ;  couventinn  betwccu  (ircaT  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  respecting 
intervention  in  Mexico.  1862,  French  victories  in  Cochin-China;  the  French  declare  war  against 
the  Mexican  government.  1863,  Nai)oleon  nuikcs  Archduke  Maximilian  emperor  of  Jlexieo ;  invites 
a  congress  of  European  sovereigns.  1865,  An  international  exhibition  of  industry  decreed,  J 866, 
Prussia  refuses  compliance  with  Napoleon's  demands,  1867.  Great  exhibition  opened  in  Paris,  1868, 
An  impending  crisis  warded  olf, 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 
1861.  Santo  Domingo  annexed  to  Sj)ain ;  intervention  in  Mexico.  1862.  Church  property  sold. 
1863.  Don  John  de  Bourbon  rencnmces  his  right  to  the  throne  ;  Emperor  of  Franco  visits  the  Queen 
of  Sjiaiii.  1864,  Rupture  with  Peru ;  Queen  Christina  returns  to  Spain.  1866.  Peace  with  Peru  ; 
crown  lands  sold;  Santo  Domingo  given  up;  militaiy  insurrections.  1868.  Flight  of  the  queen  to 
France, 

THE  GERMAN  CONFEDERATION. 
1861.  A  German  National  Association  decide  to  build  a  (Jerman  fleet.  1862.  They  recommend 
the  formation  of  a  federal  government  under  the  leadership  of  Pnissia  ;  meeting  of  plehiiiotentiaries 
from  the  German  states  respecting  fcdi'ral  reform.  1863.  Congress  of  deputies  of  German  states  to 
consider  national  reform  ;  the  Eui])ernr  of  Austria  invites  a  German  congi'ess  at  Vienna  :  Prussia  de- 
clines. 1864.  Prussia  retains  the  duchies.  1865.  The  Gastein  convention  signed,  1866.  Prussian 
troops  march  into  Holstein.     1867.  New  Geniuin  constitution  adopted. 

RUSSIA. 

1861,  Decree  for  the  total  emancipation  of  23,0110,00(1  serfs  issued ;  a  political  constitution  a-sked 
for.  1862,  Increased  privileges  granted  the  Jews,  1863  Insurrection  in  Poland;  tennination  of 
serfdom  in  Russia  March  3.  1864.  Kcpresentative  government  asked  for.  18B5.  Province  of  Turkis- 
tan,  in  Central  Asia,  estabU.9hed,     1867.  Sells  Alaska  to  the  Tnited  States. 

ITALY, 

1861.  The  French  fleet  retires  from  Gacta ;  asseiul)lingof  Italian  Parliament,  which  declares  Vic- 
tor Enunanuel  King  of  Italy  ;  the  kingdom  recognized  by  other  jiowers  ;  a  Spanish  revolutionist  at- 
tempts to  cause  an  ujirising'of  the  peopl(.  in  Sicily  :iiul  is  shot.  1862.  Triumphant  progress  of  Gari- 
baldi through  Italv  establishing  rillc  clubs  ;  calls  on  the  Ilungarians  to  rise  aud  England  to  join  in  the 
general  cause  of  liberty  ;  Mazzini  issues  an  iullauimatory  manifesto.  1863,  The  king  visits  Naples; 
review  of  the  NationarGuard.  1864.  Jews  permitted  to  dwell  at  Rome  ;  decree  for  the  transfer  of  the 
capital.  1865.  New  Parliament  meets  at  Florence.  1866.  Proposed  alliance  with  Prussia.  1867. 
Garilialdi  and  his  volunteers  active,  1868.  Frequent  risings  of  the  people  induced  by  Mazzini's 
teaching  and  Garibaldi's  activity. 

DENMARK. 

1861.  German  troops  enter  the  duchies ;  decimal  coinage  adopted.  1862.  fnion  of  Denrnark 
8nd  Sweden  proposed.  1863.  Sehleswig  annexed  to  Dcuuuark  ;  crown  of  Greece  accepted  for  Prince 
George  ;  the  German  Diet  demands  of  Denmark  the  uniting  the  duchies  with  equal  rights  ;  the  Dan- 
ish annv  strengthened ;  King  Frederick  VII.  dies  and  accession  of  Christian  IX. ;  great  excitement 
among  the  northern  Powers.  1864.  War  for  the  duchies  ;  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Vienna,  1865. 
A  new  constitution  for  Denmark. 

BELGIUM. 

1865.  King  Leopold  I.  dies ;  iiscension  of  Leopold  II. 


CONTEMPOKANEOUS     EVENTS. 


Grant's  Administration  [1869-1877]. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

18G9.  TJljsses  S.  Grant  inaupiiratfil  Prpsiik-ut  <if  tlic<  United  Stntos  ;  measures  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Union  adopted;  the  XVth  Coiistitutioual  Amendmeut  adopted— the  hist  for  securing  liberty 
aud  equality  to  every  citizen  ;  r^iilwar  to  the  Pacitic  completed.  1870.  A  Joint  High  Commission  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  betwi-eu  America  aud  Great  Britain  sits  iu  Washington  ;  weather-signalling 
introduced;  Fenians  invade  Canada.  1871.  Treaty  concerning  the  depredations  of  the  Alabama; 
trihuual  of  arbitration  appointed.  1872.  Award  of  the  tribunal  paid;  the  Union  perfectly  restored. 
1874.  A  new  apportionment  of  repr(^seutatiou  made.  1875.  Preparation  for  the  resimiptioii  of  specie 
payment.  1876.  Great  Centennial  Exhiliition  in  Philadelphia;  war  with  the  Sioux  ;  Colorado  admit- 
ted iuto  the  Union.     1877.  Decision  of  the  Electoral  Commission. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 
1869.  Bill  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  becomes  a  law ;  treaty  for  settling  the 
Alabama  ditiiculty  with  the  United  States  rejected  by  the  latter.  1870.  A  General  Education  Act 
passed.  1871.  Keligious  tests  in  the  uuiversities  as  to  lay  students  abolished  ;  the  svstem  of  pnr- 
chajiing  commissions  in  the  army  abolished.  1872.  The  tiibunal  of  arbitration  decicle  that  Great 
Britain  should  pay  the  Uuited  .states  *l.j.rinn, 11(10  l,ecauso  of  the  depredations  of  the  Alahuma  ;  the 
award  passed.  1873.  Gladstone  ministry  resign  and  Disraeli  forms  a  new  ministry.  1874.  Dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament ;  Ashantee  War.     18t6.  War  in  Afghanistan  continues. 

FRANCE. 

1869,  Discovery  of  waste  aud  extravagance  in  the  use  of  the  public  money ;  much  dissatisfaction 
and  opposition  to  the  emperor  manifested.  1870.  Extensive  discontentment  among  the  laboring 
classes  everywhere  appears  ;  Kapoleon  seeks  a  quarrel  with  Prussia  ;  war  declared  against  Prussia  July 
19  ;  beginning  of  the  1  raueo-German  war ;  Germany  united  against  France  ;  the  emperor  takes  his  sou 
to  the  front ;  is  defeated  and  made  prisoner  at  Seda"u  September  -' ;  destruction  of  the  empire  and  end 
of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty ;  Napoleon  and  family  find  a  refuge  in  England,  where  he  dies.  1871.  The 
French  Republic  cstablisbed  ;  II.  Thiers  the  tir.st  President ;  brief  reign  of  the  Commune.  1872.  Six- 
teen factions  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  1873.  The  German  troops  leave  Franco  ;  Marshal  ilacMa- 
hon  President.     1874.  Sou  of  Napoleon'lII.  saluted  by  the  Bonapartists  as  Napoleon  lY. 

SPAIN. 

1869.  Various  insurrections  in  Spain  sn|>iiressed  with  much  bloodshed  ;  the  Cortes  vote  against  a 
lepublic.  1870.  Prince  Leopold  of  iluhenzolleru-Sifiiiiariu^en  elected  king;  the  opposition  of  Frauco 
to  this  choice  ciuses  the  Franco-German  war  ;  Leopold  deeliui's.  aud  Amadeus,  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
chosen  king.  1872.  A  Carlist  insun-ection  breaks  out.  1873.  Amadeus,  persistently  opposed  as  a 
*'  foreigner.''  abdicates ;  slavery  abolished  in  Porto  Kico,  West  Indies  ;  a  republic  established  in 
Spain.  1874-75.  Carlist  power  rapidlj'  wanes.  1876.  Reply  of  the  Spamsh  government  to  the  Vati- 
can and  insists  upon  maintaining  religions  toleration ;  end  of  the  Carlist  rebellion. 

GERMANy. 

1869.  Napoleon's  schemes  to  prevent  Genuan  imity  (the  North  and  South  Confederations)  hasten 
that  result ;  Prussia's  war  with  Austria  and  other  German  states  placed  the  former  at  the  head  of  the 
German  Confederacy  and  marked  it  as  one  of  the  first  military  powers  of  Europe  ;  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
stein  and  other  territory  annexed  to  Prussia.  1871.  King  W'Uliam  crowned  Emperor  of  united  Ger- 
many in  JauuaiT,  and  on  March  "21  the  first  Parliament  of  uuited  Germany  a.s6embled  at  Vienna; 
since  then  Germany  has  been  a  unit.  1872.  Jesuit  religious  houses  suupressed.  1873.  Roman  Ca- 
tholics make  fierce  opposition  to  the  government.  1876.  The  "  Old  CathoUcs  "  abrogate  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy. 

RUSSIA. 

1869.  For  several  years  Russia  had  been  making  efforts  to  secure  domain,  commerce,  and  domin- 
ion iu  western  Asia.  Expeditions  compelled  the  submission  of  several  khanates,  or  small  principali- 
ties. 1872.  An  expedition  seut  against  Khiva.  1873.  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Khokan  in  tlie  power 
of  the  Russians ;  a  caual,  sovi?n  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  to  connect  the  Caspian  Sea  with  the  Sea 
of  Azov,  at  a  cost  of  !?G-',000, 000,  begun  by  Russia.  1876.  Russian  influence  in  Afghanistan  adverse 
to  that  of  British  ;  the  emperor  desires  political  reforms  in  the  empire,  but  is  opposed  by  the  nobles  ; 
Russia  represented  in  the  Centennial  Exiibition  at  Philadelphia. 

ITALY. 

1870.  The  King  of  Italy  notifies  the  Roman  Pontiff  that  Rome  must  be  occupied  as  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  ;  Napoleon  withdraws  French  troops  from  Rome  ;  end  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
pope,  which  had  been  exercised  for  eleven  humlred  years.  December— The  Italian  Parliament  de- 
clares Rome  the  capital  of  Italy.  1871.  Bill  of  "  Pa]>al_Guarantees,"  which  permits  the  pope  to  enjoy 
the  title  of  a  sovereign  and  to  receive  au  annuity  of  8ti05,000.  passed ;  its  privileges  refused  by  the 
pope,  who  occupies  Rome  as  a  spiritual  sovereign  ;  Italian  unity  completed. 

DENMARK. 
1869.  The  war  with  the  Germans  dreadfully  exhausted  the  kingdom,  but  it  now  gradually  recu- 
perated ;  the  Danish  crown  prince  maiTies  the  only  dauu'htcr  of  tlie  King  of  Sweden  :  hope  revived  of 
the  reunion  of  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdouis."    1874.  The  king  visits  Iceland  on  the  one  thou- 
sandth anniversarj'  of  its  settlement  by  Scandinavians,  and  is  received  with  enthusiasm. 


COXTEMPORAXEOrS     ETEXTS. 


Hayes'  and   Garfield's  Administrations  [1877-1881], 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1877.  Kutherford  B.  Hayes  inaugm-ated  Presideut  of  the  Uuitc-d  States ;  a  coneiliatory  policy  to. 
wards  the  Southern  States  adopted  ;  good  effects  of  the  p(iU(r  .sumi  manifested.  1878.  Congress' fail- 
ing to  make  ai)propriatious  for  the  niaiuteuance  of  the  militarv  estal>lishnient,  an  extraordinary  ses- 
sion was  held  in  Octolier;  the  opposition  in  Congress  seemed  disposed  to  bloeli  the  wheels  of 
government ;  an  Anti-Chinese  Bill  vetoed.  1879,  Congi-ess  refuses  to  vote  apjjropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  government  service ;  an  extraordinarj'  session  of  Cougi-ess  begins  in  March ;  resump- 
tion of  specie  payment  after  eighteen  years'  suspension  ;  remarkable  exodus  of  colored  people  from 
Southern  Slates.'  1880.  A  joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Constit\ition  so  as  to  give  women  a  right  to 
vote  introduced  in  both  Uouses  of  Congress ;  the  President  calls  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
subject  of  an  inter-oceanic  ship  canal;  James  A.  tiartiold  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
1881.  Inaugurated  March  4,  begins  a  prosperous  administration ;  shot  by  an  assassin  July  2 ;  dies 
September  IS. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1877.  The  queen  proclaimed  Empress  of  India ;  Parliament  invites  action  in  favor  of  sustaining 
Turkey  against  Kussia ;  convention  with  Egypt  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  1878.  The 
army  reserve  called  out;  prepai-ations  for  war  with  Kussia;  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government; 
sustained;  Lord  Lome  made  governor  of  Canada;  Cypnis  ceded  to  England.  1879.  Definitive 
treaty  between  Ureal  Britain  and  Turkey  ;  war  prosecuted  in  southern  Ali-ica  (the  Transvaal  and 
Zuluiand).  1880.  Irish  Relief  Bill  passed  ;  Land  League  formed  ;  agitations  prevail  in  Ireland  ;  Lord 
Beacoustield  resigns;  Gladstone  becomes-prime  minister ;  Irish  Tenant  Compensation  Bill  rejected 
by  the  Lords.  1881.  Irish  members  expelled  from  the  Comuions  ;  the  queen  orders  the  court  to  go 
into  mourning  for  a  week  for  tlie  death  of  President  Garfield ;  Lord  Beaconsfield  dies ;  Irish  Land 
Bill  passed. 

FRANCE. 

1877.  Defeat  of  the  Amnesty  BiU  and  reorganization  of  the  ministiy ;  repeal  of  the  Press  Law; 
triumph  of  the  Ultramontane  party  ;  end  of  the  ministerial  crisis.  1878.  Holding  of  another  great 
international  exhibition  of  industry.  1879.  Eesignation  of  President  McMahon  ;  Jules  Gr^vy  elected 
President  of  the  French  KepubUc  ;  amnesty  granted  to  Communists  ;  restoration  of  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment to  Paris  ;  Legislature  meets  there  for  the  first  time  since  1870;  International  Ship-Canal 
Congress  meets  in  Paris  ;  Prine«  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  killed  in  AtHca ;  more  than  three  thou- 
sand Commimists  pardoned.     1881.  Franco  engages  in  war  with  Tunis. 

SPAIN. 

1877.  Insurrections  in  Cuba ;  constitutional  guarantees  denied  the  Basque  provinces ;  universal 

suffrage  established.  1878.  Attempt  to  assassinate  King  Alfonso  ;  marriage  of  the  voung  king  and 
an  archduchess  of  Austria.  1880.  The  Cortes  pass  a  bill  (which  becomes  law)  to  atolish  slaveiy  in 
Cuba ;  the  sons  of  King  AUbuso  declared  the  direct  heirs  to  the  Spanish  throne  with  the  title  ot 
"  Princes  of  Asturias  " ;  this  was  done  by  royal  decree,  which  abrogated  the  decree  of  1850.  1881. 
The  king  orders  the  comt  to  go  into  moiirniijg  for  a  week  for  the  death  of  President  Garfield. 

GERMANY. 
1877.  The  Reichstag,  or  Piirliament,  opened  (Feliniaiy  22)  by  the  emperor;  Bismarck,  the  Chan, 
cellor  of  the  Empire,  has  leave  of  absence  from  oflieial  duties  ;  A'ou  Moltke,  viewing  the  French 
budget,  doubts  a  pennanent  peace  with  France ;  Austrian  and  Hungarian  delegations  vote  for  credits 
asked  In-  the  Austrian  Minister  of  War.  1878.  Attempted  assassination  of  the  emperor;  signing  of 
the  treatv  of  Berlin ;  Austrian  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina;  Socialist  Bill  adopted;  con- 
rention  Ijetween  Austria  and  Turkey  ;  Bismarck's  Parliamentaiy  Discipline  Bill  rejected ;  all  exiled 
clergy  who  ask  permission  allowed  to  return  to  Gemiauy.  1880.  International  conference  at  Berlin 
to  de'flne  the  boundaries  of  (jreece.     1881.  Anti-Jewish  movements  in  Germany. 

RUSSIA. 

1877.  Russia  determines  to  invade  Tm-key  ;  Turkey  defies  protocols  signed  at  London ;  Russian 
troops  cross  the  Pruth  ;  Russia  declares  war  against  Turkey  (April  24)  ;  Russian  troops  occupy 
IJucharest  and  enter  Roumania.  1878.  Preliminary  treaty  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
signed,  1879.  Definitive  treaty  of  jieace  between  R'ussia  and  Turkey  signed  ;  two  attempts  to  assas- 
sinate the  czar.  1880.  Attempt  to  destroy  the  royal  family  by  blowing  uji  the  Winter  Palace  with 
dynamite  :  Russians  defeated  by  the  Turkomans.  '1881,  As'sas'sination  of  the  emperor  by  the  Nihil- 
ists ;  accession  of  his  son,  Alexander  III. 

ITALY. 

1877.  Cardinal  Joachim  Pccci  elected  pope  and  receives  the  title  of  Leo  Xin.  as  the  successor 
of  Pius  IX..  deceased.  IS'TS.  Victor  Emmanuel  dies  ;  King  Humbert,  son  and  successor  of  Tictor 
Emmanuel,  reisrns  wisely  and  maiutains  peace  and  prosperity  in  his  dominions ;  attempt  to  assassinate 
the  king.     1880.  Abolition  of  the  gi-ist  tax. 

HOLLAND  AND  S^WTEDEN. 

1877.  The  grand  ship-eanal  councctiug  Amsterdam  with  the  sea  opened.  1879.  Marriage  of  the 
King  of  Holland  to  the  Princess  Emma  of  Waldcck ;  Professor  Xordenskjold,  an  accomplished  Swe- 
disir  explorer,  navigates  the  tolar  Sea  around  the  north  of  Eiu-ope  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

BELGIUM. 

1880.  Belgium  suspends  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vatican;  the  king  orders  the  court  to  go 
into  moumuig'a  week  for  the  death  of  President  Garfield. 


CONTESIPOKAXEOUS     EVENTS. 


Arthur's  Administration  [1881-1885]. 

THE  tTNITED  STATES. 

1881.  Chester  A.  Arthur  succeeded  James  A.  Garfield  as  President  of  the  United  States.  1882. 
The  Edmunds'  Anti-Polygamy  Bdl  passed ;  Anti-Chinese  Law,  to  continue  ten  years,  passed ;  Utah 
refused  admission  as  a  State ;  a  Bill  to  give  the  suft'rage  to  women  favorably  reported  to  Congress ; 
Commissioners  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Mexico  appointed.  1883.  Civil  Service  Reform  Bill  passed ; 
destruction  of  life  and  property  in  the  Ohio  Yalley  by  floods  ;  the  East  River  Bridge  (New  York  and 
Brooklyn)  opened;  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  finished;  disbanding  of  the  Contineutal  Army,  and  the 
Evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British  in  1783,  celebrated.  1884.  Commercial  treaty  with  Mexico 
ratified ;  survivors  of  the  Groely  Arctic  Expedition  rescued  ;  Grover  Cleveland  elected  President  of 
the  United  States — ^ten  million  votes  ca.st ;  great  Exhibition  at  New  Orleans  opened ;  a  treaty  of  com- 
mercial reciprocity  with  Cuba  negotiated,  but  not  ratified.  1885  Washington  if  onument  dedicated ; 
General  Grant  placed  on  the  retired  list  with  full  pay. 

GBEAT    BRITAIN. 

1881.  Pamell,  the  Irish  agitator,  arrested  in  Dublin.  1882.  Bill  to  exclude  atheists  from  Par- 
liament introduced;  Queen  Victoria  shot  at  while  pa.ssing  the  Windsor  railway  station ;  over  five 
hundred  agrarian  outrages  in  Ireland  iu  one  month  reported  ;  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  the 
Under  Secretary  murdered  iu  Phoeuix  Park,  Dublin  ;  British  forces  bombard  and  burn  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  and  seize  the  Suez  Canal ;  Repression  Bill  passed.  1883.  Attempt  to  blow  up  government 
offices  at  Westminster  with  dynamite  ;  a  bill  to  reduce  the  British  public  debt  S.Sti.5, 000,00(1  in  twenty 
years  passed;  Lord  Lansdowrie  iuaugurated  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  British 
forces  in  Egypt ;  General  Gordon  in  peril.  1884.  Franchise  and  redistribution  bills,  which  put  the 
goTernment  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  passed.  1885.  Attempt  to  blow  up  the  Tower  and  Houses 
of  Parliament  with  dynamite ;  treaty  with  Italy  signed. 

FKANCE. 

1882.  Primary  Education  Bill  passed ;  French  troops  enter  Tunis ;  Expedition  to  southeastern 
Asia ;  Franco-Spanish  treaty  ratified ;  a  bill  providing  for  the  protection  of  the  Suez  Canal  defeated 
and  the  ministry  resign.  1883.  The  Assembly  vote  twenty-five  million  francs  for  the  Tunisian  expe- 
dition ;  Prince  Napoleon  arrested  for  issuing  a  political  manifesto — his  arrest  creates  a  ministerial 
crisis ;  a  law  to  restrain  the  actions  of  French  princes  passed  ;  expeditions  against  Tonquin  and  Mada- 
gascar ;  French  troops  gain  a  foothold  iu  China.  1884.  The  campaign  in  China  ended  by  a  treaty  of 
peace  ;  violation  of  the  treaty  by  the  Chinese  rene  ws  the  war  ;  Bartholdi's  Statue  of  Liberty  presented 
to  the  United  States ;  cholera  rages  in  Marseilles  and  Toulon  ;   Senatorial  Reform  Bill  passed. 

GERMANY. 

1881.  Bismarck's  policy  assailed  in  the  German  Parliament  by  Liberals.  1882.  The  Emperor 
recommends  Prussia  to  abolish  the  four  lower  gi'adcs  of  class  taxes  for  the  benefit  of  poorer  tax  [«y- 
ers.  1883.  The  government  issues  a  decree  prohibiting  the  importation  of  American  pork  in  its  pro- 
ducts ;  seizure  of  Swartow  disavowed  ;  note  sent  to  the  Vatican  requiring  notification  of  ecclesiastical 
appointments.  1884.  Tlio  Gcrmania  Monument  at  Niederwald  to  commemorate  the  victories  of 
1870-71  unveiled;  the  Lasker  resolutions  of  the  United  States  Congress  returned  with  explanations 
by  Bismarck  :  the  Cliauci'llor  three  times  defeated  in  tlie  German  Parliament  by  the  opposing  votes 
of  the  Liberals.     1885.  Amicable  relations  exist  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. 

RUSSIA. 

1881.  Commissioners  appointed  to  examine  and  reorganize  the  .system  of  provincial  government, 
looking  to  local  self-goveruineut.  1882.  Accession  of  Alexander  III. ;  Prince  Gortchakofi',  the  pre- 
mier of  the  empire,  retires  from  office  on  account  of  old  ago  and  ill-health  :  treaty  with  Persia  rati- 
fied ;  the  decree  banishing  Jewish  apothecaries  pronounced  illegal;  coronation  of  the  Czar  deferred 
one  year  because  of  apprehended  dangers  to  his  life  1883.  Commissioners  appointed  to  examine 
and  "amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  Jews  ;  two  thousand  persons  arrested  in  Moscow  for  plotting  to 
kill  the  Czar;  Nihilists  convicted  and  punished  ;  Alexander  HI.  crowned  at  Moscow  with  great  pomp; 
anti-Jemsh  riots  at  different  places.  1884.  Peace  reigns  thronghout  the  empire;  the  Czar  and  his 
family  win  the  good  will  of  the  people.  1885.  Russia  looks  with  covetous  eyes  upon  British  India 
and  threatens. 

SPAIN. 

1882.  A  bill  introduced  into  the  Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the  immediate  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Cuba  and  granting  civil  rights  to  the  freedmeu  ;  commercial  treaty  with  France  approved. 
1883.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  refuse  to  abolish  the  pariiameutary  oath  ;  a  bill  substituting  affirnia- 
tiou  for  the  oath,  when  desired,  passed  ;  ministers  decide  to  treat  as  freemen  forty  thousand  slaves  iu 
Cuba  who  were  not  liberated  in  1870 ;  a  riot  in  favor  of  a  republic  among  trooi)S  at  Badajos  and  at 
other  places;  reformation  of  the  army  cfiFected.  1884.  King  Alphonso  hooted  and  hissed  at  in  Paris 
bv  a  crowd ;  the  French  embassy  at  Madrid  threatened  ;  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  Uuited  States 
negotiated.     1885.  Districts  in  Spain  dreadfully  scourged  by  earthquakes  and  cholera. 

ITALY. 

1881.  An  attempt  to  murder  the  premier  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  1882.  Universal  suffi'age 
established  for  all  who  can  read  and  write  ;  the  Pope  sends  a  circular  letter  to  Irish  bishops  concern- 
ing collections  of  funds  for  political  purposes ;  the  first  election  in  Italy  after  the  adoption  of  Univer- 
sal Suffrage  was  on  October  'JO.  1882 ;  since  that  period  the  country  has  enjoyed  continual  peace  and 
repose. 


CONTEMPORANEOUS   EVENTS. 

Grover  Cleveland's  Administration    [1885-1889]. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1885.  Grover  Cleveland  inaugurateil  twenty  second  President  of  the  United  States ;  Edmunds's 
Anti-polygamy  law  declared  constitutional ;  American  ship  VoLuh  seized  by  Panama  revolutionists;  print- 
ing of$l  and  $2  greenbacks  stopped;  Molly  Maguire  outrages  in  Pennsylvania  ;  death  of  ex-President 
Grant,  Cardinal  McCloskey,  Gen.  G.  B.  McClellan,  and  William  H,  Vanderbilt;  Forty-ninth  Congress 
opened;  $10,000,000  U.  S.  bonds  called  in  by  the  treasury.  1886.  President  signs  the  prraideutial  succes- 
sion bill ;  exposure  of  the  Pan-Electric  scaudal ;  American  schooners  David  J.  Aihiim  and  K(/a  M.  Dtnn^h- 
ti/  seized  for  violation  of  the  Canadian  fishery  laws  ;  Arclibishop  Gibbons  ap]tointed  Cardinal ;  President 
Cleveland  and  Frances  Fol.som  married;  Ciiiuese  indemnity  bill  passed  the  Senate  ;  session  of  tlie  Fiftieth 
Congress  extended  to  April  30,  as  the  beginning  of  future  presidential  and  congressional  terms  ;  Yale 
College  declared  a  University ;  Bartholdi's  Stature  unveiled.  1887.  Senate  i)assed  Electoral  Count  bill 
after  passage  by  House  ;  Interstate-Commerce  bill  adopted;  women  began  voting  in  Kansas  municipal 
elections;  remains  of  President  Lincoln  given  final  sepulture  in  Springfield,  111.;  four  convicted  Anarchists 
hung  in  Chicago.  1888.  Death  of  Chief  Justice  M.  K.  Waite  ;  Melville  W.  Fuller,  of  Chicago,  appointed 
chief-justice  ;  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Indiana,  and  Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New  York,  nominated  by  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  Grover  Cleveland,  of  New  Y'ork,  and  Allen  G.  Thurman.  of  Ohio,  by  the  bemocra- 
tic  party,  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  respectively,  and  Republican  candi- 
dates elected ;  Lord  Sackville-West,  British  Ambassador,  dismissed  by  the  President ;  the  captured 
American  steamer  Haytian  Bepuhlic  released  by  Haj'ti. 

0REAT  BEITAIN. 

1885.  Arabs  attacked  the  British  near  Siiakin;  Sir  Nathaniel  Rothchild  created  a  peer  (first  Jew 
in  the  House' of  Lords);  death  of  Moses  Monlefiore.  1886.  Premier  Gladstone  became  a  Home  Ruler; 
retired  from  office  and  succeeded  by  Lord  Salisbury.  1887.  Cyprus  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  Turkey; 
Queen  Victoria  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  accession ;  Zululand  annexed.  1888.  Death  of 
Matthew  Arnold. 

FRANCE. 

1885.  French  Chamber  restored  the  Scnttia  de  liste ;  preliminaries  of  peace  with  Cliina  signed;  Flo- 
quet  elected  president  of  the  Chamber;  death  of  Victor  Hugo;  Black  Flags  defeated  iu  Touquiu  ;  Jules 
Gr6vy  re-elected  President.  1886.  Freyeinet  elected  president  of  the  Senate;  banishment  of  the  here- 
ditary princes;  ])etroleum  discovered.  1887.  President  Grevy  resigned  and  succeeded  by  Sadi  Caruot; 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  assassmate  Jules  Ferry.  1888.  Gen.  Boulauger,  ex-minister  of  war,  deprived 
of  army  command  and  censured,  organized  a  political  party  and  wounded  m  a  duel  with  Floquet. 

GERMANY. 

1885.  Unsuccessful  attempt  to  kill  Emperor  William  at  Ems;  exciting  anti-Catholic  debate  in  par- 
liament: the  .Marshall  Islands  annexed.  1886.  War  vessid  took  possessi<^n  of  chief  jjorts  of  Samoan 
Islands  ;  Heidelburg  University  celebrated  its  .WOth  anniversary.  1887.  Emperor  William  celebrated 
the  eightieth  anniversary  of  his  joining  the  army;  the  Reichstag  passed  a  seven  years'  army  bill.  1888. 
Secret  treaty  with  Austria  (Oct.  7.  1879)  published;  death  of  Emperor  William  I.,  accession  of 
Crown  Prince  as  Frederick  III.;  death  of  Emperor  Frederick,  accession  of  his  son  as  William  II.;  ex- 
citement over  Sir  Morel  Mackenzie's  medical  treatmemt  of  Frederick. 

RUSSIA  AND  BULaARIA. 

1885.  Russian  agreement  to  advance  upon  AfL'han  frontier ;  union  of  the  two  Bulgarias  pro- 
claimeil ;  Servia  declared  war  against  Bulgaria,  gained  a  victory  at  Tarn,  was  driven  from  Bulgaria, 
and  agreed  to  truce.  1886.  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Koumelia  "united ;  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria 
forced  by  Russia  to  abdicate  and  removed  from  country,  returned  and  was  re-crowned  by  his  army, 
and  again  forced  to  ahdieate  ;  Prince  Waldemar  of  Denmark  elected  ruler  of  Bulgaria,  but  declined. 
1887.  J'rince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  elected  ruler  of  Bulgaria  and  installed  ;  two  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  assassinate  the  Czar.  1888.  Imperial  family  of  Russia  narrowly  escaped  death  in  a 
railroad  accident. 

SPAIN. 

1885.  Reappearance  of  cholera;  death  of  King  Alphonso;  revolutionary  disturbances.  1886. 
Protocol  regarding  the  Caroline  Islands  signed;  26,000  slaves  in  Cuba  liberated  by  the  Cortes; 
$4.1,000.000  voted  by  the  Cortes  to  improve  the  navy;  assassination  of  the  Bishop  of  Madrid;  heir  to 
the  crown  born.     1888.  Trial  by  jury  established. 

ITALY  AND  GREECE . 

1885.  Ancient  Roman  street  discovered  near  the  Forum.  1886.  Greece  called  out  reserves  in 
anticipation  of  war  with  Turkey;  European  ])owers  notified  her  to  disarm;  she  withdrew  her  ambas- 
sador from  Tuke3' ;  the  great  powers  blockaded  her  coast ;  fighting  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks  oc- 
curred. 1887.  Jubilee  receptions  of  the  Pope  in  Rome ;  Italian  troops  defeated  by  the  Abyssinians  near 
Massowah.  1888.  Pope  Leo  condemned  boycotting  in  Ireland  ;  an  electoral  reform  bill  passed  by  the 
Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

1885.  Great  socialistic  demonstration  in  Am.sterdam  ;  a  workingman  elected  for  the  first  time  in 
Holland  to  the  States-General.  1886.  Troops  calleil  out  to  suppress  Anarchistic  riots  in  Belgium,  and 
many  Anarchists  killed  ;  further  riots  iu  Amsterdam.  1887.  'Temporary  extension  of  the  franchise 
on  a  property  qualification  granted  by  the  Dutch  Parliament. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


I. 


ARTICLES  OP  CONFEDERATION. 


So  early  as  July,  1775,  Doctor  Franklin  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  a  sketck 
of  Articles  of  Confederation  between  the  colonies,'  limiting  the  duration  of  their  -vitality  to  the 
time  when  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain  should  take  place ;  or,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of 
that  desirable  result,  to  be  perpetual.  At  that  time,  Congress  seemed  to  have  no  fixed  plans  for 
the  future— the  teeming  present,  with  all  its  vast  and  novel  concerns,  engrossed  their  whole 
attention— and  Dr.  Franklin's  plan  seems  not  to  have  been  discussed  at  all  in  the  National  Council. 
But  when  a  Declaration  of  ludcpendeuce  was  proposed,  that  idea  alone  suggested  the  necessity 
of  a  confederation  of  the  States  to  carry  forward  the  work  to  a  successful  consummation.  Con- 
gress, therefore,  on  the  Uth  of  June,  1776,  resolved  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
prepare,  and  properly  digest,  a  form  of  confederation  to  be  entered  into  by  the  several  States. 
The  committee  appointed  under  the  resolution  consisted  of  one  delegate  from  each  State."  John 
Dickenson,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  chairman,  and  through  him  the  committee  reported  a 
draft  of  Articles  of  Confederation  on  the  !2th  of  July.  Almost  daily  debates  upon  the  subject 
ensued  until  the  20th  of  August,  when  the  report  was  laid  aside,  and  was  not  taken  up  again  for 
consideration  until  the  8th  of  April,  1777.  In  the  meanwhile,  several  of  the  States  had  adopted 
Constitutions  for  their  respective  government,  and  Congress  was  practically  acknowledged  the 
supremo  head  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  war,  public  finances,  &c.  It  emitted  bills  of 
credit,  or  paper  money,  appointed  foreign  ministers,  and  opened  negotiations  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

From  the  8th  of  April  until  the  15th  of  November  following,  the  subject  was  debated  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  and  several  amendments  were  made.  As  the  confederation  might  be  a  per- 
manent bond  of  union,  of  course  local  interests  were  considered  prospectively.  If  the  union  had 
been  designed  to  be  temporary,  to  meet  the  exigimcies  arising  from  the  state  of  war  in  which  the 
colonies  then  were,  local  questions  could  hardly  have  had  weight  enough  to  have  elicited  debate; 
but  such  was  not  the  case,  and  of  course  the  sagacious  men  who  were  then  in  Congress  looked 
beyond  the  present,  and  endeavored  to  legislate  accordingly.  From  the  7th  of  October  until  the 
15th  of  November,  the  debates  upon  it  were  almost  daily,  and  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  sev- 
leral  States  were  strongly  brought  into  view  by  the  different  speakers.  On  that  day  the  foUowmg 
draft,  containing  all  of  the  amendments,  was  laid  before  Congress,  and  after  a  spmted  debate 
was  adopted : — 

AKTICLE  1.  The  style  of  this  confederacy  shall  be,  "The  United  States  of  America. 

1;  Trcommtttoe  consisted    of  Messrs.  Bartlett    sae,  ^,,„o^^  Sherman,  R.  B    Livingston, 

Dickenson,  McKean,  Stone,  Nelson,  Hewes,  Edward  Rutledge,  and  twlnnett. 
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Article  2.  Each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and  every  power, 
jurisdiction,  and  riglit,  whicli  is  not  by  this  confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States 
in  Congi'ess  assembled. 

Article  3.  The  said  States  hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each 
other  for  their  common  defense,  the  security  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  wel- 
fare ;  binding  themselves  to  assist  each  other  against  all  force  offered  to,  or  attacks  made  upoa 
them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  pretense  wliatever.- 

Article  4.  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual  friendship  and  intercourse  among  the 
people  of  the  diflercnt  States  in  this  Union,  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  of  these  States,  paupers, 
vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  justice  excepted,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities 
of  free  citizens  in  the  several  States ;  and  the  people  of  each  State  shall  have  free  ingress  and 
regress  to  and  from  any  other  State,  and  shall  enjoy  tlierein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, subject  to  the  same  duties,  impositions,  and  restrictions,  as  tlio  inhabitants  tliereof  respect- 
ively, provided  that  such  restrictions  shall  not  extend  so  liir  as  to  prevent  tlio  removal  of  property 
imported  into  any  State  to  any  other  State,  of  which  the  owner  is  an  inhabitant;  provided,  also, 
that  no  imposition,  duties,  or  restriction  shall  bo  laid  by  any  State  on  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  or  cither  of  them. 

If  any  person  guilty  of  or  charged  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  high  misdemeanor,  in  any 
State,  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  any  of  the  United  States,  he  shall  upon  demand  of 
the  Governor  or  executive  power  of  the  State  from  which  ho  fled,  be  delivered  up  and  removed 
to  the  St.ate  having  jurisdiction  of  his  offense. 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  of  these  States  to  the  records,  acts,  and  judicial 
proceedings  of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of  every  other  State. 

Article  5.  For  the  more  convenient  management  of  llie  general  interests  of  the  United  States, 
delegates  shall  be  aniMudly  appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  of  eachSt.ite  shall  direct, 
to  meet  in  Congress  on  tlic  first  Jlonday  in  November  in  every  year,  with  a  power  reserved  to 
each  Stale  to  recall  its  delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  send  others 
jn  their  stead  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

No  State  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by  less  than  two,  nor  by  more  than  seven  members; 
and  no  person  shall  be  capal)lo  of  being  a  delegate  for  more  tlian  three  years  in  any  term  of  six 
years ;  nor  sliall  any  person,  being  a  delegate,  bo  capable  of  holding  any  office  mider  the  United 
States,  for  which  ho,  or  unotlier  for  his  benefit,  receives  any  salary,  fees,  or  emoluments  of  any 
kind. 

Each  State  shall  maintain  its  own  delegates  in  a  meeting  of  the  States,  and  while  they  act  as 
members  of  the  committeo  of  tlie  States. 

In  doteruiiuing  questions  in  the  Uuitoil  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  each  State  shall  liave 
one  vote. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Congress  shall  not  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court 
or  place  out  of  Congress ;  and  the  members  of  Congress  shall  be  protected  in  their  persons  from 
arrests  and  imprisonments,  during  the  time  of  their  going  to  and  from,  and  attendance  on  Con- 
gress, except  for  treason,  felon\',  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

Article  G.  No  State,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  sb.all 
send  any  embassy  to,  or  receive  any  embassy  from,  or  enter  into  any  conference,  agreement, 
alliance,  or  treaty,  with  any  king,  prince,  or  State ;  nor  shall  any  person  holding  any  office  of 
profit  or  trust  nnder  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  accept  any  present,  emolument,  ofRoo,  or 
title  of  any  kind  -whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  State ;  nor  shall  tlie  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  or  any  of  them,  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  two  or  more  States  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confederation,  or  alliance  whatever  between 
thorn,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  specifying  accurately  the 
purposes  for  which  tho  same  is  to  be  entered  into  and  how  long  it  shall  continue. 

No  State  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  which  may  interfere  with  any  stipulations  in  treaties 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  with  any  king,  prince,  or  State,  in  pur- 
Buanco  of  any  treaties  already  proposed  by  Congress  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain. 

No  vessel  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  by  any  State,  except  such  number  only  as 
shall  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  for  tho  defense  of  such 
State  or  its  trade ;  nor  shall  any  body  of  forces  be  kept  up  by  any  State  in  time  of  peace,  except 
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such  number  only  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be 
deemed  requisite  to  garrison  the  forts  necessary  for  the  defense  of  such  State;  but  every  Stato 
shall  always  keep  up  a  well-regulated  and  disciplined  militia,  sufficiently  armed  and  accoutered, 
and  shall  provide  and  have  constantly  ready  for  use,  in  public  stores,  a  due  number  of  field-pieces 
and  tents,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  camp  equipage. 

No  State  shall  engage  m  any  war  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
unless  such  State  be  actually  invaded  by  enemies,  or  shall  have  received  certain  advice  of  a  reso- 
lution being  formed  by  some  nation  of  Indians  to  invade  such  State,  and  the  danger  is  so  imminent 
as  not  to  admit  of  a  delay  till  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  can  be  consulted ;  nor 
shall  any  State  grant  commissions  to  any  ships  or  vessels  of  war,  nor  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal, 
except  it  be  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  and  then 
only  against  the  kingdom  or  State,  and  the  subjects  thereof,  against  which  war  has  been  so 
declared,  and  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  established  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  unless  such  State  bo  infested  by  pirates,  in  which  case  vessels  of  war  may  be  fitted 
out  for  that  occasion,  and  kept  so  long  as  the  danger  shall  continue,  or  until  the  United  States, 
in  Congress  assembled,  shall  determine  otherwise. 

Article  7.  When  land  forces  are  raised  by  any  State  for  the  common  defense,  all  officers  of  or 
under  the  rank  of  Colonel  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  each  State  respectively  by 
whom  sucli  forces  shall  be  raised,  or  in  such  manner  as  such  State  shall  direct,  and  all  vacancies 
«hall  be  filled  up  by  the  State  which  first  made  the  appointment. 

Article  8.  All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  that  shall  be  incurred  for  the  common 
defense  or  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be 
defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  sliall  be  supphed  by  the  several  States  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  all  land  within  eacli  State  granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any  person,  as  such  laud  and 
the  buUdings  and  improvements  tliereon  shall  be  estimated,  according  to  such  mode  as  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  from  time  to  time  direct  and  appoint. 

The  taxes  for  paying  that  proportion  shall  be  paid  and  levied  by  the  authority  and  direction 
of  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States,  ia 
Congress  assembled. 

Article  9.  The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
and  power  of  determining  on  peace  and  war,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  sixth  article ; 
of  sending  and  receiving  embassadors;  entering  into  treaties  and  alliances — provided  that  no 
treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made  whereby  the  legislative  power  of  the  respective  States  shall  bo 
restrained  from  imposing  such  imposts  and  duties  on  foreigners  as  their  own  people  are  subjected 
to,  or  from  prohibiting  exportation  or  importation  of  any  species  of  goods  or  commodities  what- 
soever; of  estahli.^hing  rules  for  deciding  in  all  cases  what  captures  on  land  or  water  shall  bo 
legal,  and  in  what  manner  prizes  taken  by  land  or  naval  forces  in  the  service  of  tlie  United  States, 
shall  be  divided  or  appropriated ;  of  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  times  of  peace ;  ap- 
pointing courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  establishing 
courts  for  receiving  and  determining  finally  appeals  in  all  cases  of  captures ;  provided  that  no 
member  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  a  judge  of  any  of  the  said  courts. 

The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  also  be  the  last  resort,  on  appeal,  in  all  dis- 
putes and  differences  now  subsisting,  or  that  hereafter  may  arise  between  two  or  more  States 
concerning  boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any  other  causo  whatever;  which  authority  shall  always  bo 
exercised  in  the  manner  following:  whenever  the  legislative  or  executive  authority  or  lawful 
agent  of  any  State  in  controversy  with  another  shall  present  a  petition  to  Congress,  stating 
the  matter  in  question,  and  praying  for  a  hearing,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by  order  of 
Congress  to  the  legislative  or  executive  authority  of  the  other  State  in  controversy,  and  a  day 
assigned  for  the  appearance  of  the  parties,  by  their  lawful  agents,  who  shall  then  be  directed  to 
appoint,  by  joint  consent,  commissioners  or  judges  to  constitute  a  court  for  hearing  and  determin- 
ing the  matter  in  question;  but  if  they  can  not  agree.  Congress  shall  name  three  persons  out  of 
each  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  list  of  such  persons  each  party  shall  alternately  strike 
out  one,  the  petitioners  beginning,  until  the  number  shall  be  reduced  to  thirteen ;  and  from  that 
number  not  less  than  seven,  nor  more  than  nine  names,  as  Congress  shall  direct,  shall,  in  the 
presence  of  Congress,  be  drawn  out  by  lot ;  and  the  persons  whose  names  shall  be  so  dra-mn,  ov 
any  five  of  them,  shaU  be  commissioners  or  judges,  to  hear  and  finally  determine  the  controversy, 
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so  always  as  a  major  part  of  the  judges,  who  shall  hear  the  cause,  shall  agree  in  the  determina- 
tion; and  if  either  party  shall  neglect  te  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  without  showing  reasons 
whicli  Congress  shall  jndge  sufficient,  or,  being  present,  shall  refuse  to  strilce,  the  Congress  shall 
proceed  to  nominate  three  persons  out  of  each  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Congress  shall  strike  in 
behalf  of  such  person  absent  or  refusing ;  and  the  judgment  and  sentence  of  the  court,  to  be 
appointed  in  the  manner  before  preseriljed.  shall  be  final  and  conclusive ;  and  if  any  of  the  parties 
shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  such  court,  or  to  appear,  or  to  defend  their  claim  or 
cause,  the  court  shall  nevertheless  proceed  to  pronounce  sentence  or  judgment,  which  shall  in 
like  manner  be  final  and  decisive — the  judgment  or  sentence  and  other  proceedings  being  in  either 
ease  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  lodged  among  the  acts  of  Congress  for  the  security  of  the 
parties  concerned ;  provided  that  every  commissioner,  before  he  sits  in  judgment,  shall  take  an 
oath,  to  be  administered  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  or  Superior  Court  of  the  Stata 
where  the  cause  shall  be  tried,  "  well  and  truly  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter  in  question, 
according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  without  favor,  affection,  or  hope  of  reward  ;"  provided,  also, 
that  no  State  shall  be  deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

All  controversies  concerning  the  private  right  of  soil,  claimed  under  different  grants  of  two  or 
more  States,  whose  jurisdiction  as  they  may  respect  such  lands,  and  the  States  which  passed 
such  grants  are  adjusted,  the  said  grants  or  cither  of  them  being  at  the  same  time  claimed  to  have 
originated  antecedent  to  such  settlement  of  jurisdiction,  shall,  on  the  petition  of  either  party  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be  finally  determined,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  before  prescribed  for  deciding  disputes  respecting  territorial  jurisdiction  between  different 
States. 

The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  also  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
end  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own  authority  or  by  that  of 
the  respective  States;  fi.xing  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  United  States; 
regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all  affairs  with  the  Indians  not  members  of  any  of  the  States — 
provided  tliat  the  legislative  right  of  any  State  within  its  own  limits  be  uot  infringed  or  violated; 
cstabli.shiug  and  regulating  post-offices  from  one  State  to  another  throughout  all  the  United 
States,  and  exacting  such  postage  on  the  papers  passing  through  the  same  as  may  be  requisite  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  said  office  ;  appointing  all  officers  of  the  land  forces  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  excepting  regimental  officers ;  appointing  all  the  officers  of  the  naval  forces, 
and  commissioning  all  officers  whatever  in  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  making  rules  for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  the  said  land  and  naval  forces,  and  directing  their  operations. 

The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  a  committee  to  sit 
in  the  recess  of  Congress,  to  be  denominated  "a  Committee  of  the  States,"  and  to  consist  of  one 
delegate  from  each  State ;  and  to  appoint  such  other  committees  and  civil  officers  as  may  be 
necessary  for  managing  the  general  affairs  of  the  United  States  under  their  direction ;  to  appoint 
one  of  their  number  to  preside,  provided  that  no  person  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  office  of 
President  more  than  one  year  in  any  term  of  three  years ;  to  ascertain  the  necessary  sums 
of  money  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to  appropriate  and  apply  the 
same  for  defraying  the  public  expenses ;  to  borrow  money  or  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States — transmitting  every  half  year  to  tlic  respective  States  an  account  of  the  sums  of 
money  so  borrowed  or  emitted ;  to  ijuild  and  equip  a  navy ;  to  agree  upon  the  niunlier  of  land 
forces,  and  to  make  requisitions  from  each  State  for  its  quota,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
white  inhabitants  in  such  State,  which  requisition  shall  be  binding,  and  thereupon  the  Legis- 
lature of  each  State  shall  appoint  the  regimental  officers,  raise  the  men,  and  clothe,  arm,  and 
equip  them,  in  a  soldier-like  manner,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  officers  and 
men  so  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped,  shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and  within  the  time 
agreed  on  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled ;  but  if  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  shall,  on  consideration  of  circumstances,  judge  profier  that  any  State  should  not  raise 
men,  or  should  raise  a  smaller  number  than  its  quota,  or  that  any  other  State  should  raise  a 
greater  number  of  men  than  the  quota  thereof,  such  e-xtra  number  shall  be  raised,  officered, 
clothed,  armed,  and  equipped,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quota  of  such  State,  unless  the  Legis- 
lature of  such  State  shall  judge  that  such  extra  number  can  not  be  safely  spared  out  of  the 
same ;  in  which  case  they  shall  raise,  officer,  clothe,  arm,  and  equip,  as  many  of  such  extra  num- 
ber as  they  judge   can  be  safely  spared.     And  the  officers  and  men  so  clothed,  armed,   and 
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equipped,   shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and  ivithin  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  never  engage  in  a  war,  nor  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal  in  time  of  peace,  nor  enter  into  any  treaties  or  alliances,  nor  coin  money,  nor 
regulate  the  value  thereof,  nor  ascertain  the  sums  and  expenses  necessary  for  the  defense  and 
welfore  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  nor  emit  bills,  nor  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of 
the  United  States,  nor  appropriate  money,  nor  agree  upon  the  number  of  vessels  of  war  to 
he  built  or  purchased,  or  the  number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor  appoint  a  commande- 
in-chief  of  the  army  or  navy,  unless  nine  States  assent  to  the  same ;  nor  shall  a  question  on  any 
other  point,  except  for  adjourning  from  day  to  day,  be  determined  unless  by  the  votes  of 
a  majority  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  to  any  time  within  the  year, 
and  to  any  place  within  the  United  States,  so  that  no  period  of  adjonrimient  be  for  a  longer 
duration  than  the  space  of  six  months;  and  shall  publish  the  journal  of  their  proceedings 
monthly,  except  such  parts  thereof  relating  to  treaties,  alliances,  or  military  operations,  as 
in  their  judgment  require  secresy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  delegates  of  each  State  on  any 
question,  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  when  it  is  desired  by  any  delegate ;  and  the  delegates  of 
a  State  or  any  of  them,  at  his  or  their  request,  shall  be  furnished  with  a  transcript  of  the  said 
journal,  except  such  parts  as  are  above  excepted,  to  lay  before  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States. 

Abtiolb  10.  The  committee  of  the  States,  or  any  nine  of  them,  shaU  be  authorized  to  execute, 
in  the  recess  of  Congres.s,  such  of  the  powers  of  Congress  as  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  by  the  consent  of  nine  States,  shall  from  time  to  time  think  expedient  to  vest  them 
with ;  provided  that  no  power  be  delegated  to  the  said  committee,  for  the  exercise  of  which,  by 
the  articles  of  confederation,  the  voice  of  nine  States,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
assembled,  is  requisite. 

Article  11.  Canada,  acceding  to  this  confederation,  and  joining  in  the  measures  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  admitted  into,  and  entitled  to,  all  the  advantages  of  this  union ;  but  no  other 
colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the  same,  unless  such  admission  be  agreed  to  by  nine  States. 

Abticle  12.  All  b'-lls  of  credit  emitted,  moneys  borrowed,  and  debts  contracted,  by  or  under 
the  authority  of  Congress,  before  the  assembling  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  present 
confederation,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  a  charge  against  the  United  States,  for 
payment  and  satisfoction  whereof  the  said  United  States  and  the  public  faith  are  hereby  solemnly 
pledged. 

Article  13.  Every  State  shall  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  on  all  questions  which,  by  this  confederation,  are  submitted  to  them.  And  the 
articles  of  this  confederation  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  every  State,  and  the  Union  shall  be 
perpetual ;  nor  shall  any  alteration  at  any  tune  hereafter  be  made  in  any  of  them,  unless  such 
alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  be  afterward  confirmed  by  the 
Legislature  of  every  State. 

Congress  directed  these  Articles  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  and, 
if  approved  of  by  them,  they  were  advised  to  authorize  their  delegates  to  ratify  the  same 
in  Congress,  by  affixing  their  names  thereto. 

Notwithstanding  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  something  must  be  speedily  done,  the  State 
Legislatures  were  slow  to  adopt  the  Articles.  In  the  first  place,  they  did  not  seem  to  accord  with 
the  prevaiUng  sentiments  of  the  people,  as  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  m 
many  things  that  Declaration  and  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  manifestly  at  variance.  Th« 
former  was  based  upon  declared  riyht;  the  foundation  of  the  latter  was  asserted  power.  The 
former  was  based  upon  a  supermtending  Providence,  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  man ;  the  lat- 
ter resting  upon  the  "  sovereignty  of  declared  power ;  one  ascending  from  the  foundatioii  of 
human  government,  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God,  written  upon  the  heart  of  man; 
the  other  restmg  upon  the  basis  of  human  institutions,  and  prescriptive  law,  and  colonial  char- 
ters.'"    Again,  the  system  of  representation  proposed  was  highly  objectionable,  because  each 
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State  was  entitled  to  the  same  voice  in  Congress,  whatever  might  be  the  difference  in  population. 
But  the  most  objectionable  feature  of  all  was,  that  the  limits  of  the  several  States,  and  also  in 
whom  was  vested  the  control  or  possession  of  the  crown-lands,  was  not  only  unadjusted,  but 
wholly  unnoticed.  These  and  other  defects  caused  most  of  the  States  to  hesitate,  at  first,  to 
adopt  the  Articles,  and  several  of  them  for  a  long  time  utterly  refused  to  accept  them. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1778,  Congress  proceeded  to  consider  the  objections  of  the  States  to  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  a  form  of  ratification  was  adopted 
and  ordered  to  be  engrossed  upon  parchment,  with  a  view  that  the  same  should  be  signed  by 
such  delegates  as  were  instructed  so  to  do  by  their  respective  Legislatures. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  the  delegates  of  New  Hampshire,  Massacliusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina  signed  the  Articles.  The  delegates 
from  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  were  not  yet  empowered  to  ratify  and  sign.  Georgia 
and  North  Carolina  were  not  represented,  and  the  ratification  of  New  York  was  conditioned  that 
all  the  other  States  should  ratify.  The  delegates  from  North  Carohna  signed  the  Articles  on  the 
21st  of  July  ;  those  of  Georgia  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month ;  those  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  26tlj 
of  November ;  and  those  of  Delaware,  on  the  22d  of  February  and  5th  of  May,  1779.  Maryland 
still  firmly  refused  to  ratify,  until  the  question  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Union  and  of  th« 
separate  States  to  the  crown-lands  should  be  fully  adjusted.  This  point  was  finally  settled  by 
cessions  of  claiming  States  to  the  United  States,  of  all  unsettled  and  unappropriated  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  Union.  Thi.s  cession  of  the  crown-lands  to  the  Union  originated  the  Terri- 
torial sj'stem,  and  the  erection  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  into  a  distinct  government, 
similar  to  the  existing  States,  liavmg  a  local  legislature  of  its  own.  The  insuperable  objection 
of  Maryland  having  been  removed  by  the  settlement  of  this  question,  her  delegates  signed  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  oB  the  first  day  of  March^lTSl,  four  years  and  four  months  after  they 
were  adopted  by  Congress.'  By  this  act  of  Maryland,  they  became  tlie  organic  law  of  the  Union, 
and  on  the  2d  of  March  Congress  assembled  under  the  new  powers. 


1.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  delegates  from  the  several  States  appended  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation:^ 

NetB  Sampihire^  Josiah  Bartlett,  John  Wentworth,  Jr. 

MaaiachttsHts  Hay,  John  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  Elbridge  Gerry,  Francis  Dana,  James  Lovell  Samuel  Holten. 

Bliode  Iiland,  William  Ellery,  Henry  Merchant,  John  Collins. 

Cannecticttt,  Roger  Shemjan,  Samuel  Huntington,  Oliver  Wolcott,  Titus  Hosmer,  Andrew  Adauis. 

JVew  Yort,  James  Duane,  Francis  Lewis,  William  Duer,  Gooverneur  Morris. 

JVde  Jeraeij,  John  Witherspoon,  Nathaniel  Scudder. 

Ptnnat/lrania,  Robert  Morris,  Daniel  Roberdeau,  Jonathan  Bayard  Smith,  William  Clingan,  Joseph  Reeil. 

Dtlaieare,  Thomas  McKean,  John  Dickenson,  Nicholas  Van  Dyke. 

Maryland,  John  Hanson.  Daniel  Carroll. 

Virginia,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  John  Banister,  Thomas  Adama,  Jahn  Harvie,  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee. 

North  Carolina,  John  Penn,  Cornelius  Harnett,  John  Williams. 

South  Carolina,  Henry  Laureus,  William  Heory  Drayton,  JonB*l*4&  AJAttfaews,  Richard  Hutson,  Thomas  Hafward.  Ji^ 

Gtorgia,  John  Walton,  Edward  Telfair,  Edward  Langworthy. 
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We  the  People  of  the  United  States,^  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  Justloe, 


\.  In  1S53,  the  writer  made  a  very  careful  copy  of  the  Constitutioo  of  the  United  States,  from  the  original  in  the  Sta*e  Department  at 
WaahingtoD  City,  together  with  the  autographs  of  the  membera  of  the  Convention  who  signed  it.  In  orthography,  capital  letters,  and  punc- 
tuation, the  copy  here  given  may  be  relied  upon  aa  correct,  it  having  been  subsequently  caiefuUy  compared  with  a  copy  publiahad  by  Air. 
Hickey,  in  hta  useful  little  volume,  entitled  The  Conttitution  oflh*  United  States  of  America,  etc.,  and  attested,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1846,  by 
Nicholaa  P.  Triat,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  State  Deparlmeni. 

The  most  prominent  American  writers  upon  constitutional  law.  are  the  late  Justice  Story  and  Chancellor  Kent  JoMph  Story  w4*  bora  at 
Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  in  September,  1779,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  University.  He  studied  law;  and  soon,  on  entering  upon  bis 
practice,  took  a  promineut  position.  He  was  a  member  of  hia  State  Legislature,  and  of  the  National  Congreia,  and  was  chiefly  iDstroment*!  la 
effecting  ibe  repeal  of  the  Embargo  Act  (page  4ii3).  He  was  only  thirty-two  years  of  age  when  President  Madison  made  him  an  auociat*  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  From  that  lime  be  discarded  poliiica.  In  commercial  and  constitutional  law  he  wai  peerlaat.  KU 
Cummtntariei  on  the  ConHttution  of  the  United  Slates,  published  in  three  volumes,  in  IS3I^,  will  ever  be  a  standard  work.  Judge  Story  dl*d  kt 
Cambridge,  Mastachusetts,  in  September,  1S45,  ut  the  age  of  sixty-six  years.  His  own  words,  applied  to  another,  may  be  apprepriately  uid 
of  him  :  "  Whatever  subject  he  touched  was  touched  with  a  maater's  hand  and  spiriL  He  employed  his  eloquence  to  kdoro  his  learning,  and 
his  learning  to  give  solid  weight  to  bis  eloquence.  He  was  always  instructive  and  interesting,  and  ranely  without  prodoeing  an  Instantaneooa 
conviction.  A  lofty  ambition  of  excellence,  that  stirring  spirit  which  breathaa  the  breath  of  Heaven,  and  pant*  ttn  immort«ltty,  snttalDed  hli 
genius  in  Its  perilous  course." 

9.  Previous  to  the  Revolution,  there  were  three  forcas  of  government  in  tbe  Coloniu,  namely  Oi^aHsr,  Proprittary,  uid  Primneial.    Thm 
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insure    domestic   Tranquility,  provide    for    the    common    defence,   promote 
Ohjectt.  tlie    general  Welfare,   and    secure   the  Blessings    of    Liberty  to   ourselves 

and    our    Posterity,'    do   ordain   and  establisli  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 


ARTICLE     I. 

Section  1.  All  legislative  Powers  lierein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Con- 

Legislative  Powers,    gress   of  the  United  States,  wliich  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives.'' 

Section  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 

Year  by  the  People   of  the  several  States,  and  the  Electors  in  each  State 

Rouse  o/Represmta-  gjjai-i  have  the  Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the  most  numerous 

Branch  of  the  State  Legislature.^ 

No  Person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of  twenty-live 

Tears,  and  been  seven  Years  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall 

^""^i^ZltatLei^^^'  not,  when  elected,   be   an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which  he  shall  be 

chosen.* 

Representatives  and  direct  Taxes  shall  be   apportioned  among  the  several  States  which  may 

be   included  within   this   Union,  according   to    their   respective   Numbers, 

Apportiomnento/Rep-  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  Number  of  free  Persons, 

resentativea.         including  those  bound  to  Service  for  a  Term  of  Years,  and  excluding  Indians 

not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  Persons.^     The  actual  Enumeration  shall 

be  made  within  three  Years  after  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 

within  every  sul?sequent  Term  of  ten  Years,  in  such  Manner  as  they  shall  by  Law  direct.     The 

Number  of  Representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  Thousand;   but  each  State  shall 

have  at  Least  one  Representative;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New 

Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  chuse  three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 

Plantations  one,  Connecticut  five,  New  York  six.  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware 

one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten,  North  Carolina  five,  South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three." 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  Representation  from  any  State,  the  Execu- 
tive Authority  thereof  shall  issue  "Writs  of  Election  to  fill  such  Vacancies. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  chuse  their  Speaker  and  other  Offi- 
cers; and  shall  have  the  sole  Power  of  Impeacliment. 

Section  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for  six  Years; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  Vote.*' 


VacancieSy  hoiojilled. 

Speaker^  how 
appointed. 


Number  of  Senaiora 
from  each  State. 


•faart«r  governments  were  Mnssticliuaotts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  laland.  They  had  power  to  mnke  laws  not  inconsistent  with  those  of  Eng- 
land. The  proprietary  gitveriiments  were  Mnryland,  Penneylvania,  and  Delaware.  Tlieir  governors  were  appointed  by  their  proprietore,  and 
these  and  the  proprietors  usually  made  the  laws.  The  provincial  were  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Iii  these  the  governor  and  his  council  were  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  these,  with  chosen  representatives  oi 
the  people,  made  the  laws. 

The  Union  is  oJder  than  the  Constitution.  It  was  formed  in  the  first  Continental  Congress  {page  2S8),  by  the  representatives  of  thirteen 
separate  but  not  independent  nor  sovereign  provinces,  for  they  had  ever  been  subject  to  the  British  crown.  Then  the  inhabitants  of  those 
eolonie*.  were  solemnly  leagued  as  one  people,  and  two  years  later  (see  page  i!52)  they  declared  themselves  collectively  inilcpendent  ol 
Great  BritHin,  and  recognized  the  supremncy  of  the  Continental  Congress  as  a  central  government.  Seu  Curtis's  History  of  the  Conttitution,  i. 
39,  40.  The  plan  of  independent  State  governments  then  adopted  having  failed,  a  national  one  was  formed,  and  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  give  emphasis  to  the  fact,  said  in  the  preamble  of  the  instrument,  "  We  the  people  of  the  United  State),"  instead  of  "  We  the  people 
•f  Massachusetts,  New  York,"  et  ceteni.     So  argued  the  Supreme  Court.     See  iV/ieaton'n  3.  C.  RepoHs,  i.  304. 

1.  Six  objects,  it  is  seen,  were  to  be  obtained,  each  having  a  national  breadth  of  purpose. 

2.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  elected  to  seats  therein  fir  two  years,  and  they  hold  two  regular  eesslons  or  sittings 
during  that  time.     Each  full  term  is  calleil  n  Congress.    Senators  are  elected  by  the  State  legialittures,  to  serve  for  S'X  years. 

e.  There  is  a  Senate  and  House  of  Rspresentatives,  or  Assembly,  in  each  State.  Any  person  qualified  to  vote  for  a  member  of  his  Stata 
Assembly,  may  vole  for  a  member  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives, 

4.  A  person  born  in  a  foreign  country,  may  be  eleited  a  represeutative  after  be  has  been  for  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  Unittd  States. 

5.  It  has  been  decided  that  this  does  not  restrict  the  power  of  impoBing  direct  taxes,  to  States  only.  The  Congress  of  tlie  Ualteil  States 
baa  power  to  do  S",  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  national  debts  and  providing  for  the  national  welfare.  See  Kent's  Conim€n7-ar'«« 
on  the  Conttitution,  abridged  edition,  page  330.  Direct  taxes  had  been  laid  three  times  by  the  National  Congress,  prevloas  to  the  Graat  Cfril 
War  that  broke  out  in  1S61,  namely,  In  179S,  1813,  and  1815.  The  "other  persons"  here  mentioned  were  slaves.  In  making  the  apportion- 
ment, every  five  slaves  were  accounted  three  persons.  The  Thirteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  (see  page  76G)  renders  this  sentence  » 
dead  letter. 

6.  The  apportionment  is  made  as  soon  as  practicable  after  each  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  is  completed.  The  ratio  liaied  on  the  cen- 
9U  of  1790,  was  one  Repri-senlattve  for  every  3.f,iJ00  persons.      The  ratio  according  to  the  census  of  1860,  was  one  for  every  127,316  persons. 

1.  This  gives  perfect  equality  to  the  States,  in  one  portion  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government.  The  small  TVitea  of  Rhode  Ulftod 
and  Delaware  have  as  much  power  in  the  National  Senate  as  the  large  ones  of  New  York  and  Ohio. 
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IX 


QitaJ Ijicatloii  of 
Senators. 


/Residing  officer  of 
the  Senate. 


Senate  a  court  for 


Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  Consequence  of  the  first  Election,  they  sliall  be 
divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  Classes.     The  Seats  of  the  Senators 
of  the  first  Class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  Expiration  of  the  Second  Year,  of      Classificalion  of 
the  second  Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the  fourth  Year,  and  of  the  third  Class  Senators. 

at  the  Expiration  of  the  sixth  Year,  so  that  one  third  may  be  chosen  every 
second  year;'   and  if  "Vacancies  happen  by  Resignation  or  othervrise,  during  the  Recess  of  the 
legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  Appointments  until  the  next 
Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  Vacancies. 

No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
thirty  Years,  and  been  nine  Years  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,'  and  who 
phall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be 
chosen. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the  Senate, 
but  shall  have  no  Vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided.' 

The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  Officers,*  and  also  a  President  pro 
tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the 
Office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  Power  to  try  all  Impeachments:'   When 
sitting  for  that  Purpose,   they  shall  be  on   Oath,    or  Affirmation.     When  '""^  "-^  impeachmmiik 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief-Justice  shall  preside : 
and  no  Person  shall  be  convicted  without  the   Concurrence   of  two  thirds   of  the   Members 
present. 

Judgment  in  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to    Judgment  in  aise  of 
removal  from  Office,  and  Disqualification   to  hold  and  enjoy  any  Office  of  '•'ojmjc  ion. 

Honor,  Tr\ist,  or  Profit   under  the  United  States :   but  the  party  convicted 
shall  nevertheless  be  Uable  and  subject  to  Indictment,  Trial,  Judgment,  and  Punishment,  accord- 
ing to  Law." 

Section  4.  The  Times,  Places,  and  Manner  of  holding  Elections  for  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legis-  Elections  of  Senators 
lature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  La%v  make  or  alter  such  ""'^  Representatives. 
Regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  chusing  Senators.' 

The  Congress   shall  assemble   at   least  once  in  every  Year,   and  such 
meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by  Law   Meeting  of  Con^;re»». 
appoint  a  diSerent  day.' 

Section  5.  Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elections,  Returns,  and  Qualifications  of  its 
own    Members,  and  a   Majority   of  each  shall   constitute  a  quorum  to   do 
Business;  but  a  smaller  Number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and   may 
be  authorized  to  compel  the  Attendance  of  absent   Members,  in  such  man- 
ner, and  under  such  Penalties  as  each  House  may  provide. 

Each  House  may  determine  the  Rules  of  its  Proceedings,  punish  its 
Members  for  disorderly  Behaviour,  and,  with  the  Concurrence  of  two  thirds, 
expel  a  Member. 

Each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  Proceedings,  and  from  time  to  Journal  of  Congress. 
tune   publish  the  same,'  excepting  such  Parts  as  may  in  their  Judgment 


Organization  of 
Congress. 


Rules  of  proceedA/ng. 


I.  This  is  a  wise  provision.  It  leaves  representatives  of  the  people  in  that  branch,  at  all  times,  familiar  with  the  legislation  tJiereof,  and 
therefore  more  efficient  than  if  an  entirely  new  deleRation  should  bo  chosen  at  the  end  of  six  years. 

■2.  This  was  to  allow  a  foreign-born  citizen  to  malte  himself  familiar  with  our  institutions,  before  he  should  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  that 
highest  legislative  hall. 

3.  He  is  not  a  representative  of  any  State.     By  this  arrangemen  t,  the  equality  of  the  States  is  preserved. 

4.  Secretary,  clerk,  sergeant-at-anns,  door-keeper,  and  postmaster. 

5.  The  House  of  Representatives,  it  wiil  be  observed,  accuse  the  alleged  offender,  and  the  Senate  constitutes  the  court  wherein  he  is  tried. 

6.  This  was  a  modification  of  the  British  Constitution,  giving  greater  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  the  National  Judiciary.  In  Wreat  Britain, 
the  House  of  Commons  accuses,  and  the  House  of  Lords  (answering  to  our  Senate)  tries  the  offender.  The  latter  is  also  invested  with  power 
to  punish  in  every  form  known  to  the  laws,  by  ordering  the  infliction  of  fines,  imprisonments,  forfeilure  of  goods,  banishment,  and   death. 

7.  This  provision  was  to  prevent  the  mischief  that  might  arise  at  a  lime  of  intense  party  excitement,  when  the  very  existence  of  th« 
National  Congress  might  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  State  Legislatures.  The  place  of  choosing  the  Senators  is  where  the  State  Legielatare  shall 
be  in  session  at  the  time. 

f.  This  secured  an  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Legislature  beyond  the  control  of  State  legislation.  The  second,  or  last  Beision  of  every 
tlwigrees  (note  3,  page  366),  expires  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  on  the  4th  of  March. 

9.  The  object  is  to  preserve,  for  the  use  of  the  sovereign  people,  and  make  public  for  their  benefit,  every  act  of  Congreu. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Plurality  of  offices 
prohibited. 


require  Secresy;'  and  the  Teas  and  Nays  of  the  Members  of  either  House  on  any  question  shall, 

at  the  Desire  of  one  fifth  of  those  Present,  be  entered  on  the  Journal.^ 

Neitlier  House,  during  the  Session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the  Con- 
Adjournment  of  ^   ,  i  t  ,>  ,  ,  -,  ,        t^. 

Congress.  sent  of  the  other,  adjourn  tor  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  Place 

than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting.' 
Section  fi.  The  Senators  and  Eepresentatives  shall  receive  a  Compensation  for  their  Servicse, 
to  be  ascertained  by  Law,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.' 
Compensation  and    They  shall  in  aU  cases,  except  Treason,  Felony,  and  Breach  of  the  Peace,  be 
p;-i«««!;<!s  o^memiers.  priyUeged  from  Arrest  during  their  Attendance  at  tlie  Session  of  their   re- 
spective Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same ;  and  for  any 
Speech  or  Debate  in  either  House,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place.' 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed 
to  any  civil  OflSce  under  the  Authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shaU  have 
been  created,  or  the  Emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during 
such  time ;  and  no  Person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  shall 
be  a  Member  of  either  House  during  his  Contmuance  in  oC6oe.° 

Section  7.  All  Bills  for  raising  Revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of 
.BtZfe,  ;»<«f  ori(?j»jated.  jjgppggpjjjgfi^gg.  j^yj  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  Amendments 
as  on  other  Bills.' 
Every  Bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  snail,  before 
it  become  a  Law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States:   if  he 
approve  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  Objections,  to 
that  House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  Objections 
at  large  on  their  Journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.'     If,  after  such  Reconsideration,  two  thirds 
of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  Bill,  it  shall  be   sent,  together  with  the  Objections,  to  the 
other  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  that 
House,  it  shall  become  a  Law.     But  in  all  such  Cases  the  Totes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  Teas  and  Nays,  and  the  Names  of  the  Persons  voting  for  and  against  the  Bill  sliall  be 
entered  on  tlie  Journal  of  each  House  respectively.     If  any  Bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  tlie 
President   within  ten  Days  (Sunday  e.xcepted)  after  it  sliall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the 
Same  sliall  be  a  Law,  in  like  Manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  Adjourn- 
ment prevent  its  Return,  in  which  Case  it  shall  not  be  a  Law. 

Every  Order,  Resolution,  or  Vote  to  which  the  Concurrence  of  the   Senate  and  House   of 
Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  adjournment). 
Approval  and  iieto    shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States;   and  before  tlie 
poicers  of  Presidetit.    ggnie  shall  take  Effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by 
him,  shaU  be  repassed  by  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, according  to  the  Rules  and  Limitations  prescribed  in  the  Case  of  a  Bill.' 
Section  8.  Tlie  Congress  shall  have  power — 
Powers  vested  in  To-lay  and  collect  Taxes,  Duties,  Imposts,  and  Excises;  to  pay  the  Debts 

Congress.  gjj^  provide  for  the  common   Defence  and  general  Welfare  of  the  United 

States ;  but  all  Duties,  Imposts,  and  Excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States ;  " 


How  bills  become 
laics. 


1.  There  are  occasions  wlien  tlie  public  g'io,i  requires  secret  let;is)atiou,  and  a  withholding  from  the  people  a  knowledge  of  measures  dis- 
cussed und  adopted  in  Congress,  as  in  a  time  of  war,  of  insurrection,  or  of  very  important  diplomatic  negotiations. 

t?.  The  object  of  this  is  to  make  a  permanent  record  of  the  votes  of  members,  so  that  the  constituents  of  each  may  know  their  action  on 
important  questions.     It  is  a  salutary  regulation. 

3.  This  is  to  prevent  a  majority,  in  either  House,  from  interrupting,  for  more  than  three  days,  the  legislation  of  Congress. 

4.  Formerly  the  members  were  paid  a  certain  amount  per  day,  with  a  sfiecitied  amount  for  each  mile  traveled  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  National  capital.     The  present  compensation  is  a  tixed  sum  for  each  Congress,  with  mileage. 

5  This  was  to  prevent  the  interruption  of  their  duties,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  and  to  give  tbem  perfect  freedom  of  speech. 

6.  This  serves  as  a  check  to  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  executive  over  the  legislative  department  "f  the  Government,  by  the  means 
of  appointment  to  office.  It  prevents  wide-spread  political  corruption,  A  pe-son  holdiug  an  office,  when  elected  to  Congress,  is  compelled  to 
resign  it  before  he  cau  t^ike  his  seat. 

1.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  more  immediately  elected  by  the  people,  and  are  supposed  to  better  understand  tl.s 
wishes  and  wants  of  their  constituents,  than  those  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate,  being  the  representative  of  the  equality  of  the  States,  stands 
as  a  check  to  legislation  that  might  impose  ><>o  heavy  taxation  on  the  smaller  States, 

8.  This  power  is  given  to  the  President  to  ar  est  hasty  or  unconstitutional  legislation,  and  to  operate  as  a  check  on  the  encroachment  on  the 
rights  and  powers  of  one  department  over  another,  by  legislation.  It  is  not  absolute,  as  the  context  shows,  as  it  may  be  set  aside  by  a  vote  of 
two  thirds  of  the  members  i  f  the  Senate  nnil  House  "f  Representatives,  who  passed  it. 

9.  Thii  reiiuirernent  is  made  that  Congres*  may  not  p.iss,  with  the  name  of  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  what,  as  a  bill,  the  President  has 
alfvaily  t'rfopi/.  as  his  method  ot  returning  a  bill,  with  his  objections,  is  called. 

10.  The  power  of  Congress  to  lay  and  colled  dutittf  Ac,  for  national  purposes,  extends  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  the  Territorlflt 
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To  borrow  Money  on  the  credit  of  tlie  Unitctl  States  ;' 

To  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign  Nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes  ;" 

To  establish  an  uniform  Rule  of  Naturalization,'  and  uniform  Laws  on  the  subject  of  Bankrupt 
cies*  throughout  the  United  States ; 

To  coin  Money,  regulate  the  Value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  Coin,  and  fix  the  Standard  of 
Weights  and  Measures ;  ^ 

To  provide  for  the  Punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  Securities  and  current  Coin  of  the  United 
States ; 

To  establish  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  ; 

To  promote  the  progress  of  Science  and  useful  Arts,  by  securing  for  limited  Times  to  Authors 
and  Inventors  the  exclusive  Right  to  their  respective  Writings  and  Discoveries ;  ° 

To  constitute  Tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court ; 

To  define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies  committed  on  the  high  Seas,  and  Offences  against 
tile  Law  of  Nations ; ' 

To  declare  W'ar,  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal,  and  make  Rules  concerning  Captures 
oit  Land  and  Water ; 

To  raise  and  support  Armies ;  but  no  Appropriation  of  Money  to  that  Use  shall  be  for  a  longer 
Term  than  two  Years ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy ; 

To  make  Rules  for  the  Government  and  Regulation  of  the  Land  and  Naval  Forces; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia  to  execute  the  Laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  Insurrec- 
tions, and  repel  Invasions ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  MUitia,  and  for  governing  such  Part 
of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States — reserving  to  the  States  respect- 
ively, the  Appointment  of  the  Officers,  and  the  Authoritj'  of  training  the  Militia  according  to  the 
Discipline  prescribed  by  Congress : ' 

To  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  in  all  Cases  whatsoever,  over  such  District  (not  exceeding 
ten  Miles  square)  as  may,  by  Cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  Acceptance  of  Congress,  become 
the  Seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,"  and  to  exercise  like  Authority  over  all  Places 
purchased  by  the  Consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  Same  shall  be,  for  the  Erec- 
tion of  Forts,  Magazines,  Arsenals,  Dockyards,  and  other  needful  Buildings ; — And 

To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  Execution  the  fore- 
going Powers,  and  all  other  Powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  Department  or  Officer  thereof. 

Section  9.  The  Migration  or  Importation  of  such  Persons  as  any  of  the      Immigrants,  how 
States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by 


of  the  United  States,  as  we41  as  to  the  States ;  but  Congreas  is  not  bound  to  extend  a  direct  tax  to  the  District  and  Territories.  The  stipnift- 
lion  that  'he  taxes,  Ac,  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States,  is  to  prevent  favors  being  shown  to  one  State  orsectioo  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  not  to  another. 

1.  This  was  to  enable  the  Government  to  provide  for  its  expenses  at  a  time  of  domestic  insurrection  or  a  foreign  war,  when  the  sonrcea  lit 
revenue  by  taxation  and  impost,  might  be  obstructed. 

2.  This'  power  was  lacking,  under  the  Anides  of  Confederation.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  powers  delegated  by  the  people  to  tholi- 
representatives,  for  it  involves  national  development  und  prosperity. 

3.  The  power  of  naturalization  was  possessed  by  each  State  under  the  Confederation.  There  was  such  want  of  uniformity  of  laws  on  the 
subject,  that  confusii.n  was  already  manifested,  when  the  people,  by  the  Constitution,  vested  the  power  exclusively  in  C.ngreas.  Thus  a 
State  Is  prohibited  from  discouraging  emigration,  or  cttstin;:  hinderances  in  the  way  of  obtaining  citizenship.  By  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Attornev-General  of  the  Republic,  every  person  born  within  its  borders  is  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizenship.     It  is  a  birthright 

4.  Sii.co  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a  State  has  authority  to  pass  a  bankrupt  law,  provided  such  law  does  not 
impair  the  obligations  of  contracts  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  (art.  i.,  sec.  10),  and  provided  there  bo  no  act  of  Confress  in  force 
to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcv  conllicling  with  such  law. 

5.  This  was  to  insure  uniformity  in  the  metallic  currency  of  the  Republic,  and  of  weights  and  measures,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  m 
commercial  operations. 

6.  The  first  copy-right  law  was  enacted  in  IWO,  on  thoj|>etition  of  David  Ramsay,  the  historian, and  otiiets.  A  copy-right,  or  patent-nght 
to  an  invention,  is'given  for  a  specified  time.  .V  copyright  is  granied  for  58  years,  and  a  renewal  for  U  years.  Patents  are  granted  for  It 
years,  without  the  right  of  extension. 

7.  Congress  has  power  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  offences  committed  by  persons  on  board  of  an  American  ship,  wherever  that  ship 
may  be. 

8.  Clauses  II  to  16  inclusive,  define  the  war  powers  of  the  Government,  such  as  granting   licer.ses  to  privateers  (s 
page  641),  raising  and  supporting  armed  forces  on  land  and  sea,  calling  out  Ihe  militia,  4c.     See  Articl. 
Btitution.     These   powers,  used  by  the  hand  of  an  efficient  and  judicious  Executive,  are  quite  sutficienu 
them,  until  the  power  is  eiven  him  bv  Congress,  when  he  is  bound  by  his  oath  to  Uke  care  that  all  the  laws  shall  be 

9.  Congress  has  au  hority  to  impose  a  direct  tax  on  the  District  of  Columbia  (note  1,  page  3S5),  in  proportion  to  the  censii.  directed  by  th. 
Constitution  to  be  taken. 


a  page  277.  and  note  S, 
f  the  Amendments  to  this  Con- 
The  President  cannot  exercise  any  of 
led. 


xii  SUPPLKMENT. 

the  Confess  prior  to  the  Tear  one  thoiisand  eight  liundred  and  eight,  but  a  Tax  or  Duty  may  he 
imposed  on  such  Importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  Person.' 

The  Privilege  of  the  "Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus"  shall  not  be  suspended, 
Baheas  Corpus.       unless  when   in  Cases  of  Rtbellion   or   Invasion   the   public   Safety  may 
require  it. 
Attainder.  No  Bill  of  Attainder'  or  ex  post  Facto  law  shall  be  passed.' 

No  Capitation,  or  other  direct,  Tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  Proportion  to 
Taxes.  {[jg  Census  or  Enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be  takeu.' 

No  Tax  or  Duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State. 
No   Preference    shall   be   given   by   any   Regulation   of  Commerce   or 
Stgnlations  regard-   Revenue  to  the  Ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another ;  nor  shall  Vessels 
mg    u  es.  bound  to,  or  from,  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  Duties  in 

another.' 

No  Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  Consequence  of  Ap- 
Jfeney,  how  dravm.    propriations  made  by  law ;    and  a  regular  Statement  and  Account  of  the 
Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  all  public  Money  shall  be  published  from  time 
to  time.' 

No  Title  of  Nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States :    And  no 
Titlea  of  nobility     Person  /lolding  any  Office  of  Profit  or  Trust  under  them,  shall,  without  the 
prohibited.  Consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  Present,  Emolument,  Office,  or  Title, 

of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  King,  Prince,  or  Foreign  State.' 
Section  10.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  Treaty,  Alliance,  or  Confederation ;  grant  Letters 
of  Marque  and  Reprisal;  coin  Money;  emit  Bills  of  Credit;  make  any  Thing 
Pmoers  of  States       but  gold  and  silver  Coin  a  Tender  in  Payment  of  Debts;  pass  any  Bill  of 
defined.  Attainder,  ex  post  facto  Law,  or  Law  impairing  the  Obligation  of  Contracts, 

or  grant  any  Title  of  Nobility. 
No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  Imposts  or  Duties  on  Imports  or 
Exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  Laws :  and  th* 
*et  Produce  of  all  Duties  and  Imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  Imports  or  Exports,  shall  be  for  the 
Use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  such  Laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  Revision 
and  Controul  of  the  Congress. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  Duty  of  Tonnage,  keep  Troops,  oi 
Ships-of-War  in  time  of  Peace,  enter  into  any  Agreement  or  Compact  with  another  State,  or  with 
a  foreign  Power,  or  engage  in  War,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  Danger  as  will 
not  admit  of  Delay.' 

ARTICLE    II. 

JRcscutiva  power  in  SECTION'  1.  The  executive  Power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the 

whom  vested.         United  States  of  America.      He  shall  hold  his  OfBce  during  the  Term  of 

1.  Th«  object  of  this  clause  was  to  eod  the  slave-trade,  or  ;be  Importatloa  of  negroes  from  Africa,  to  become  slaves  in  the  United  States, 
after  the  first  of  January,  1809.  The  Articles  of  Confeileratioii  allowed  any  State  to  continue  the  traffic  indefinitely,  for  the  States  were  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  arid  the  organic  law  was  silent  on  the  subject.  The  importation  of  slaves  after  the  beginning  of  1608,  was  prohibited 
under  severe  penahies  by  ihe  Act  of  March  2,  1S07.  AcU  on  the  subject  have  since  been  passed  by  Congress  from  time  to  time.  That  of  IS'.'O 
declared  the  foreign  slave-trade  to  be  piracy.  lu  July,  1S6'?,  Congress  made  provisions  for  carrying  into  effect  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  A  domestic  slave-trade  was  kept  up  until  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1861.  It  was  Virginia's 
largest  source  of  revenue. 

3.  This  is  a  writ  for  delivering  a  person  from  false  Imprisonment,  or  for  removing  a  person  from  one  court  to  another.  The  act  of  sns 
pending  the  privilege  of  the  writ  must  be  done  by  the  Executive,  in  the  cases  specified,  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Congress. 

3.  A  deprivation  of  power  to  inheritor  transmit  p-operty,  a  loss  of  civil  rights,  Ac. 

4.  Declaring  an  act  criminal  or  penal,  which  was  innocent  when  committed. 

5.  This  was  to  secure  uniformity  in  taxes  laid  on  persona  or  on  lands. 

6.  To  secure  free  trade  between  the  Slates,  that  one  might  not  have  an  advantage  over  another,  was  the  object  of  these  two  clauses. 

7.  This  gives  to  Congress  the  control  of  the  money  belonging  to  tbe  Republic,  and  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Executive. 

6.  This  was  to  secure  equality  of  rights  and  privileges  among  the  citizens,  anil  to  check  the  bad  effects  of  foreign  influences  ia  the  form  of 
nnstocratic  distinctions. 

9.  By  this-section  the  people  of  the  several  States  who,  in  conventions,  ratified  the  N'ational  Constitution,  invested  the  General  Govern- 
ment with  the  supreme  attributes  of  sovereignly  exclusively,  while  reserving  to  themselves,  or  Iheir  respective  commonwealths,  the  powers 
peculiar  to  the  municipal  authority  of  a  State,  which  are  essential  to  the  regulation  of  its  internal  affairs,  and  the  preservation  of  its  domeetio 
inst  tutions  from  interference  by  another  State,  or  by  the  National  Government  in  a  time  of  domestic  tranquillity.  Tbe  National  Government 
Is  hereby  empowered  to  act  for  the  people  of  the  whole  Republic  as  a  nation.  Having  no  superior,  It  ia  sovereign.  See  Story's  Cormmtniariet 
tn  lAe  Csns(i(ulion,  chapter  xixv. 
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four  Tears,'  and  together  with  the  Yice  President,  chosen   for  tlie  same  Term,   be  elected,   as 
follows  : 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  Number  of 
Electors,  equal  to  the  whole  Number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress :  but  no  Senator  or  Repre-  Presidential  electori. 
sentative,  or  Person  holding  an  Office  of  Trust  or  Profit  under  the  United 
States,  shall  be  appointed  an  Elector. 

[The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by  ballot   for  two  persons,  of 
whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  them- 
selves.    And  thev  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the   •P'-««'*«r'? «"''  ^'«- 

^  '  jfresiaent,  how 

number  of  votes  for  each;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  trans-  elected. 

mit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The 
person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such 
majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Represefitatives  shall  immedi- 
ately chuse  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from 
the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  said  House  shall  in  lifee  manner  chuse  the  President.  But  in 
chusing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States — the  representation  from  each  State 
having  one  vote  ;  a  quor\un  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two 
thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every 
case,  after  the  choice  of  the  President,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the 
electors  shall  be  the  Vice-President.  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal 
votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them  by  ballot  the  Vice  President.''] 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  Time  of  chusing  the  Electors,  and  the       Time  of  choosing 
Day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  Votes ;  which  Day  shall  be  the  same 
tliroughout  the  United  States.^ 

No  Person  except  a  natural  born  Citi«eu,  or  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
Adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  Office  of  President; 
neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  Office  who  shall  not  have  at-   Qualifications  of  the 
tained  to  the  Age  of  thirtj'-five  Years,  and  been  fourteen  Years  a  Resident  President. 

within  the  United  States. 

In  Case  ef  the    Removal  of  the   President   from   Office,  or  of  his   Death,   Resignation,  or 
Inability  to  discharge  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same 
shall  devolve  on  the  Vice  President'  and  the  Congress  may  by  Law  provide    Resort  in  case  of  Ms 
for  the  Case  of  Removal,  Death,  Resignation  or  Inability,  both  of  the  Presi-  disability. 

dent  and  Vice  President,  declaring  what  Officer  shall  then  act  as  President, 
and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  Disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  bo 
elected.' 

The  President  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for  his  Services,  a  Compen- 
sation, which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  Period  for    Salary  of  the  Prtti- 
which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he    shall   not  receive  within  that  "'"'• 

Period  any  other  Emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them." 

Before  he  enter  on  the  Execution  of  his  Office,  he  shall  take  the  follow-         Oath  of  Qffle*. 
ing  Oath  or  Affirmation  : 


1  The  Executive  U  a  co-ordinate  but  not  coequal  branch  of  the  Government  with  the  leffia'ative,  for  he  is  the  agent  provided  in  the  Coa- 
BtiLutioii  for  eieculinfc  the  lawa  of  a  euperior,  the  ConRreBa  or  legislature. 

2.  Thi»  clause  was  afterward  annulled,  and  Article  XII.  of  the  AniendmenU  to  this  Constitution  was  substituted  for  it.  Originally  the 
•lectori  voted  by  ballot,  for  two  persons,  one  of  whom,  at  leas!,  should  not  bo  an  inhabiunt  of  the  same  SUto  with  themselvea.  The  one  who 
received  the  highest  number  of  votes  was  declared  to  he  President,  and  the  one  receiving  the  next  highest  number  was  declared  to  be  Vice- 
President.     For  an  example,  see  page  3dS. 

3.  See  Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  Article  XII.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1845  (January  'iZ).  the  electors  must  be  chosen,  in  each  Slate,  on 
the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  the  month  of  November  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  to  be  elected.  In  the  preceding  portion  ol 
this  history,  when  the  election  of  a  President  is  spoken  of,  it  is  meant  that  electors  favorable  to  such  candidates  were  chosen  at  that  time. 

4.  For  examples,  see  pages  476,  £01,  and  I'Jl. 

6.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the  President  of  the  Senate,  for  the  time  being,  or  if  (here  shall  be  no  such  officer,  the  Speaker  of  the  Houa« 
of  Representatives,  shall  perform  the  executive  functions. 

6.  The  salary  of  the  President  was  fixed  by  the  first  Congress  at  |!5,000  a  year,  and  that  of  the  Vice-President  at  »8.000,  and  such  they  are 
at  present.     The  salary  for  each  entire  term  was  so  fixed,  that  the  executive  might  be  independent  of  the  legislative  department  for  IL 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  Office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  Ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States." 

Section  2.  The  President  shall  be  Commander  in  chief  of  the  Army  and 
Duties  of  ihePrem-    Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Militia  of  the  several  States,  when 
dtnt.  called  into  the  actual  Service  of  the  United  States;'  he  may  require  th« 

Opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  Officer  in  each  of  the  executive  Depart- 
ments, upon  any  Subject  relating  to  the  Duties  of  their  respective  Offices,  and  he  shall  have 
Power  to  grant  Reprieves  and  Pardons  for  Offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  Cases  of 
Impeachment.' 

He  shall  have  Power,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  Treaties, 

provided  two  thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate, 

JliK  power  to  make    ^^^  ^7  ^nd  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Am- 

treaites.  appoint  em-  bassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  Judges  of  the  supreme  Court, 
ba^sadorx. Judaea,  etc        ,    ,,      ,         ^„  ..,-,.,.,„  ,  .  ,  ,         . 

and  all  other  Officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appomtments  are  not  herein 

hitherto  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  Law :'  but  the  Con- 
gress may  by  Law  vest  the  Appointment  of  such  inferior  Officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the 
President  alone,  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  or  in  the  Heads  of  Departments. 

The  President  shall  have  Power  to  fill  up  all  A''acancies  that  may  happen 
May  fill  vacancies,     during  the  Recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  Commissions  which  shall  ex- 
pire at  the  End  of  their  next  Session.' 
Section  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  Information  of  the  State  of  the 
Union,  and  recommend  to  their  Consideration  such  Measures  as  he  shall 
Power  to  convene       judge  necessary  and  expedient;'  he  may,  on  extraordinary  Occasions,  con- 
VongretK.  yene  both  Houses,  or  either  of  them,'  and  in  Case  of  Disagreement  between 

them,  with  Respect  to  the  Time  of  Adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to 
such  Time  as  he  shall  think  proper ;  he  shall  receive  Ambassadors  and  other  public  Ministers ;' 
he  shall  take  Care  that  the  Laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  Commission  all  the  officers  of 
the  United  states. 

Section  4.   The  President,  Vice  President,  and  all  civil  Officers  of  the 
■^'^  "femZId"'^  '"  U°'t^'i  States,  shall  be  removed  from  Office  on  Impeachment  for,  and  Con- 
viction of.  Treason,  Briberj',  or  other  high  Crimes  or  Misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE    III. 


Section  1.  The  judicial  Power  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  Court, 
and  in  such  inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and 
establish.  TVie  Judges  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  Courts,  shall  hold 
their  Offices  during  good  Behaviour,  and  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for 
their  Services,  a  Compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
Continuance  in  Office." 


Judicial  power,  how 
vested. 


1.  Thii  was  to  insure  unity  Rnd  efficiency  in  action,  wlien  foreign  war  or  domestic  insurrection  ehould  call  for  the  services  of  the  army  and 
navy.     His  large  powers  as  Executive  are  directed  by  constitutional  provisions.     He  is  the  arm  of  the  nation  to  execute  its  bidding. 

'J.  It  is  presumed  that  the  Executive  is  above  the  personal,  local,  or  sectional  intluences  that  might  be  brought  to  bear,  in  these  cases,  on 
the  courts  or  on  legislative  bodies.  The  Executive,  according  to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  has  power  to  grant  a  pardon  before  trial  or 
conviction.     See  Brightley'a  Analytical  DIfieat  t>f  tlte  Laws  of  the  United  States,  page  1,  note  (e). 

■3.  The  President  is  presumed  to  be  more  fully  informed  concerning  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Republic,  and  the  filnesB  of  men  for  the 
Lifthest  otlices.  The  Senate  represents  the  legislative  department  of  the  Government  in  treaty-making  and  the  appointment  of  high  officers, 
and  is  a  check  on  the  Executive  against  any  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  Congress  in  the  matter. 

4.  Tuis  limitation  to  executive  appointments  is  to  prevent  the  President  from  neutralizing  the  action  of  the  Senate  as  a  co-ordinate  power. 

5.  It  is  the  prnctce  of  the  President  to  submit  to  Congress,  at  the  opening  of  each  session,  a  statement  of  national  alfairs.  This  Is  called 
his  Annual  Message.  Washington  and  John  Adams  read  their  messages  in  person  to  the  assembled  Congress.  Jefferson  first  sent  his  message 
to  them,  by  his  private  secretary.     That  practice  is  still  kept  up, 

6.  The  President,  with  his  better  Information  concerning  national  atTairs,  can  best  judge  when  an  extraordinary  session  of  Congress  may  be 
necessary. 

1.  He  may  also  refuse  to  receive  them,  and  thereby  annul  or  prevent  diplomatic  relations  between  the  L'n  ited  States  and  any  country. 

S.  See  page  368,  and  note  I,  page  369.  This  section  provides  that  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  a  cu  ordinate  branch  of  the  National  Gov. 
emment,  yet  independent  of  and  distinct  from  both  tht,  legislative  and  executive  departments.  The  powers  of  the  National  Government,  it 
will  be  seen,  are  threefold,  namely, /c;;rs/a(ire,,;u<ficr,i/,  and  executive.  The  first  enacts  laws,  the  second  interpret*  them,  and  the  third 
enforces  them.  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  one  chicf-jcstice  and  several  associate  justices,  who  hold  an  annnal  BesaioQ  at  the  national 
■apita),  commencing  on  the  day  when  Congress  meelA — firat'Wednesday  in  December. 
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Section  2.  The  judicial  Power  shall  extend  to  all  Cases,  in  Law  and  Equity,  arising  under 
this  Constitution,  the  Laws  of  the  United  States,  and  Treaties  made,  or  which 
shaU  be  made,  under  tlieir  Authority; — to  all  cases  afifecting  Ambassadors,        To  what  mats  it 
other  public  Ministers   and  Consuls ; — to  all  Cases  of  admiralty  and  mari-  arttnde. 

time  Jurisdiction ; — to  Controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
Party ; — to  Controversies  between  two  or  more  States ; — between  a  State  and  Citizens  of  another 
Stato; — between  Citizens  of  dilfereut  States;' — between  Citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming 
Lands  under  Grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  Citizens  thereof,  and  foreign 
States,  Citizens  or  Subjects. 

In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and  those  in  which  a 
State  shall  be  a  Party,  the  supreme  Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.    In 
all  the  other  Cases  before  mentioned,  the  supreme  Court  shall  have  appel- 
late Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such  Exceptions,  and  under 
such  Regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

The  Trial  of  all  Crimes,  except  in  Cases  of  Impeachment,  shall  he  by 
Jury ;  and  such  Trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  Crimes  shall 
liave  been  committed ;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  State,  the  Trial 
shall  be  at  such  Place  or  Places  as  tlie  Congress  may  by  Law  have 
directed." 

Section  3.  Treason  against  the  LTnited  States,  shall  consist  only  in  levy- 
ing War  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  Enemies,  giving  them  Aid  and 
Comfort.' 

No  Person  shall  be  convicted  of  Treason,  unless  on  the  Testimony  of  two  Witnesses  to  the 
same  overt  Act,  or  on  Confession  in  open  Court. 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  declare  the  Punishment  of  Treason, 
but  no  Attainder  of  Treason  shall  work  Corruption  of  Blood,  or  Forfeiture        How  punished. 
except  during  the  Life  of  the  Person  attainted.* 


Jurisdiction  of  ih^ 
Supreme  Court, 


Rules  re«pecHnQ 
trials. 


Treason  defined. 


ARTICLE    IV. 


Rights  of  States 
dejined. 

Privileges  of  citizens. 


Section  1.  Full  Faith  and  Credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  pubUc  Acts,  Records,  and 
judicial  Proceedings  of  every  other  State. ^    And  the  Congress  may  by  general 
Laws  prescribe  the  Manner  in  which  such  Acts,  Records  and  Proceedings 
shall  be  proved,  and  tlie  Effect  thereof* 

Section  2.  The  Citizens  of  eacli  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  Privileges 
and  Immunities  of  Citizens  in  the  several  States.' 

A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  Treason,  Felony,  or  other  Crime,  who 
shall  flee  from  Justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall  on  Demand  of  Executive  requisition. 
the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to 
be  removed  to  the  State  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  Crime.' 


1.  A  citizen  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (note  1,  page  3SS)  is  not  a  citizen  of  a  State,  within  the  meaning  of  this  Constitution.  The  Dia- 
trict  ia  under  the  immediate  control  of  Congress,  and  has  neither  a  legislature  or  governor. 

2.  See  Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  Articles  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII. 

3.  At  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  (see  page  39?),  Chief-Justice  Marshall  said:  "Any  combination  to  subvert  by  force  the  Government  of  the 
United  States ;  violently  to  dismember  the  Union  ;  to  compel  a  change  in  the  adminiairation,  to  coerce  the  repeal  or  adoption  of  a  general 
law,  ia  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war.  And  if  conspiracy  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  actual  employment  of  force,  by  the  embodying  and 
assembling  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  treasonable  design  which  was  previously  conceived,  it  amounts  to  levying  war." 

4.  The  limit  as  to  forfeiture  applies  only  to  the  real  estate  of  the  criminal,  which,  at  his  death,  must  be  restored  to  his  heirs  or  assign  s 
The  dower  right  of  bis  wife  also  remains  untouched.  See  Kent's  Commentaries  on  American  Law,  ii.  464.  This  is  more  humane  than  the 
English  law  of  treason.     It  does  not  punish  the  innocent  wife  nnd  children  of  a  criminal  on  account  of  his  crimes. 

5.  A  judgment  of  a  State  court  has  the  same  credit,  validity,  and  effect,  in  every  other  court  within  the  United  States,  which  it  had  in  the 
Murt  where  it  was  rendered  ;  and  whatever  pleas  would  be  good  to  a  suit  thereon  in  such  State,  and  none  others,  can  be  pleaded  in  any  other 
•ourt  within  the  United  Slalea.—Bampton  v.  J/cConne//,  3  Wheaton,  234. 

6.  On  the  26th  of  May,  1T90,  Congress,  by  act,  gave  effect  to  this  section. 

7.  This  is  a  recognition  of  nationalitj-— the  supreme  rights  of  the  people  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  decrees  the  right  to  all  funda- 
mental privileges  and  immunities  which  any  Stale  grants  to  its  citizens,  excepting  those  granted  to  corporations,  or  conferred  by  special 
local  legislation.  It  is  intended  to  secure  and  perpetuate  a  friendly  intercourse  throughout  the  Republic  It  sets  aside  the  erroneous  aa- 
Bomption  that  National  citizenship  is  subordinate  to  State  citizenship. 

8.  This  is  to  aid  the  claims  of  juatice,  by  preventing  one  portion  of  the  Republic  becoming  an  asylum  for  the  criminals  of  another 
portion. 
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SUPPLEilENT. 


No  Person  held  to  Service  or  Labour  in  one  State,  under  the  Laws  thereof  escaping  to  another, 
shall,  in  Consequence  of  any  Law  or  Regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from 
such  Service  or  Labour,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  Claim  of  the  Party  to 
whom  such  Service  or  Labour  may  be  due.^ 

Section  3.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this 
Union;'*  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  other  State ;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  Junction  of  two  or  more 
States,  or  Parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress.^ 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  Rules 
and  Regulations  respecting  the  Territory  or  other  Property  belonging  to  the 
United  States ;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
Prejudice  any  Claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State.* 

Section  4.  The  Constitution  shall  guaranty  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  Republican  Form  of  Government,*  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against 
Invasion;  and  on  Application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Esecutire  (when 
the  Legislature  can  not  be  convened)  against  domestic  violence.* 


Zajc  regulating eer^ice 
or  labor. 


New  States,  lime 
formed  and  admitted. 


Power  of  Congress 
over  pithlic  lands. 


Repvhlican  govern- 
ment guarantied. 


ARTICLE     y. 


The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose 
Amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  Application  of  the  Legislatures 
CoTutiUiti&n.liow to  he  of  two  thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  Convention  for  proposing 
amended.  Amendments,  which,  in  either  Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  Pur- 

poses, as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three 
fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  Conventions  in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
Mode  of  Ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress ;'  Provided  that  no  Amendment  which  may 
be  made  prior  to  the  Year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  Manner  affect  the 
first  and  fourth  Clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section  of  the  first  Article ;  *  and  that  no  State,  without  its 
Consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  Sufirage  in  the  Senate.® 


ARTICLE    VI. 


Validity  of  Dehts 
recognized. 


All  Debts  contracted  and  Engagements  entered  into,  before  the  Adoption 
of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States  under  thia 
Constitution,  as  under  the  Confederation.'" 


1.  Thii  li  the  clause  of  the  Coostitution,  on  which  was  ba«ed  the  provisionfl  of  the  Fugitive  S'are  Law  of  1850.  See  page  501.  It  applied 
tfJriinaway  slave*  and  apprentices.  Congress  gave  effect  to  it  by  an  act  on  the  I'Jth  of  February,  1193,  and  another  on  the  Ilith  of  September, 
ifto.  At  the  time  whea  the  Constitution  was  framed,  slavery  existed  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  excepting  Massachosettt  By  the 
operaiion  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  (which  see  on  page  756)  this  clause  has  no  relation  Ut  any  other  parsons  excepting 
fugitive  indentured  apprentices. 

•i.  The  Congress  is  not  compelled  to  admit  a  new  State.     It  la  left  to  the  option  of  that  body,  whether  any  new  State  ahall  be  admitted. 

3.  Slates  have  been  admitted  in  three  ways :  1.  By  joint  action  of  the  Congress  and  a  State,  by  which  a  portion  of  a  Slat4  has  been  made 
a  eeparate  commonwealth,  as  in  the  case  of  Vermont,  Kentucky,  Maine,  and  Virginia.  2.  By  an  act  of  Congress,  creating  a  State  directly 
from  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  as  in  the  case  of  Tennessee.  3.  By  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  and  a  foreign  Stal«,  such  State  may  be 
admitted,  as  in  the  case  of  Texas. 

4.  This  provides  for  the  establishment,  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  of  Territorial  governments,  which  is  the  first  step  toward  the  for- 
mation of  a  State  or  Slates.  The  first  governmentof  the  kind  was  that  of  the -Vorthwestern  Territory  (see  page  363),  established  In  1187, 
»nd  adopted  by  Congress  under  the  National  Constitution  of  the  7th  of  August,  1 789. 

6.  No  other  form  of  government  could  exist  within  the  United  Stiites,  without  peril  to  the  Republic  By  this  section,  the  National 
Governniant  la  empowered  to  assume  positive  sovereignty  as  to  the  fundamental  character  of  the  State  Government,  leaving  to  the  Slate  terri- 
torial sovereignty,  as  to  Us  municipal  laws  and  domestic  inatitntions,  so  long  as  they  are  consonant  with  a  republican  form  of  governmenL 

6.  The  States  are  prohibited  from  keeping  troops  as  a  standing  army,  or  ships  of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  individually  ;  therefore  It  Is  mads 
the  duty  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  States  against  invasion  and  "  domestic  violence,"  such  as  treason,  rebei- 
lioD,  or  Insurrection.     When  these  exist  in  any  State,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  National  Government  to  use  Its  power  in  suppressing  it. 

7.  This  arlic'e  effectually  checks  any  fundamental  change  in  the  Constitution,  excepting  in  a  way  which  recognizes  the  source  of  alt  true 
■overeignty,  the  Pkopls,  unless  it  be  bysudden  and  violent  revolution. 

8.  See  section  9,  page  747.  The  adoption  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  (see  page  156)  renders  this  section  a  dead 
letUr. 

9.  Here,  again,  Is  a  provision  for  securing  the  smaller  States  from  encroachments  on  their  rights  by  the  larger  States, 

10.  This  was  for  the  security  to  the  creditors  of  the  United  States,  of  the  payment  of  debts  incurred  during  the  Ite volution.  It  was  a 
national  and  positive  recognition  of  the  postulate  la  iDternational  law,  that  "  Debts  due  to  foreigners,  and  obligationj  to  other  cradltora,  sor- 
rlve  a  change  in  the  Government." 
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This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  Pursuance 
thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  imder  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  S'haU  be  the  supreme  Law  of  tlie  Land ;  and  tlie  Judges    Supreme  law  of  the 
in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  Constitution  or  Laws        '<""*  defined. 
of  any  State  to  the  Contrary  notwithstanding.' 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  Members  of  the  several  State 
Legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  Officers,  both  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  Oath  or  Affirmation,  to  support  Oath,  of  whom  requir- 
this  Constitution  ;  ^  but  no  religious  Test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  Qualifi-      '<*• '''"'  what  for. 
sation  to  any  Office  or  public  Trust  under  the  United  States. ' 

ARTICLE    Til. 


The  Ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for 
the  Establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the 
Same.* 


Ratification. 


Done  in  Convention  by  the  Unanimous  Consent  of  the  States  present,  the  Seventeenth  Day  of 
September,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  Eighty-seven,  and  of 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  Twelfth.  In  Witness  whereof  We  have  hereunto 
subscribed  our  Names. 

Geo.  Washington, 
President,  and  deputy  from  Virginia. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

JOHIf   LaNGDOS, 

Nicholas  Oilman. 

ICASSACHUSETTS. 

Nathaniel  Gorham, 
RuFUB  King. 

CONNECTICUT. 

William  Samuel  Johnson, 
IRoGBR  Sherman. 

NEW  YORK. 
ALEXAinxEB  Hamilton. 

STEW  JERSEY. 

William  Livingston, 
David  Brearley, 
■William  Paterson, 
Jonathan  Dayton. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Benjamin  Franklin, 
Thomas  Mifflin, 
Robert  Morris, 
George  Cltmer, 
Thomas  Fitzsimons, 
Jared  Ingersoll, 
James  Wilson, 
Gouverneur  Morris. 

DELAWARE. 
George  Reed, 
Gunning  Bedford,  jr., 
John  Dickinson, 
Richard  Bassett, 
Jacob  Broom. 

MARYLAND. 

James  M' Henry, 

Daniel  of  St.  Thos.  Jenifer, 

Daniel  Carroll. 

Attest: 


VIRGINIA. 

John  Blair, 
James  Madison,  jr. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
William  Blount. 
Richard  Dobbs  Spaigut, 
Hugh  Williamson. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Charles  C.  Pinckney, 
Charles  Pinckney, 
John  Rdtleuqe, 
Pierce  Butler. 

GEORGIA. 
William  Few, 
Abraham  Baldwin. 


William  Jackson,  Secretary. 


1.  A  clesr  and  positive  declaration  of  the  Bupremacy  of  the  National  GoTemment,  resistance  to  which  ia  treason. 

9.  StAte  officer?  are  bound  to  support  the  Constitution  because  they  may  be   required   to   perform  some  service  in  giTtng  effect  to  that 
•'supreme  law  of  the  land,"  in  other  words,  of  the  Fepublic 

3.  This  is  to  prevent  a  political  anion  of  Church  and  State,  which  is  alwav  i>reiudicial  to  the  beet  intereet*  of  both. 

4.  Se«  note  1,  page  360. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


AMENDMENTS' 

TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  RATIFIED  ACOORBING  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  THE  FIFTH  ARTICLE  OF  THE  FOREGOING  CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE     I. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 

Freedom  in  religion  prohibitine:  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridorine  the  freedom  of  speech,  or 
and  speech,  and  of  the  \.    ,  ,        .   .         „    ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  f  . 

^ets.  of  ^he  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  peti- 

tion the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances.' 

ARTICLE     II. 


Militia. 


A  well-regulated  Militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State, 
the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arras,  shall  not  be  infringed. 


ARTICLE     III. 

No  Soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any  house,  without  the 
Soldiers.  consent  of  the  Owner,  nor  in  a  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed 

by  law,'* 

ARTICLE     IT. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  effects,  against 
imreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  "Warrants 

Search-warrants,  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and 
particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  person  or  things  to 
be  seized.* 


1.  At  the  first  fiefision  of  the  First  CongresB,  begiuu  and  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  March,  17S9,  many 
UDeadmentB  to  the  National  Constitution  were  offered  for  coneideration.  The  Conereaa  proposed  ten  of  them  to  the  le^isIatureB  of  the  seve- 
ral States.  These  were  ratified  by  t!ie  constitutional  number  of  State  Legislatures  in  the  middle  of  December,  1791.  Another  was  proposed, 
oa  the  5th  of  March,  179-1,  and  was  ratified  iii  1793;  and  still  another  on  the  !2th  of  December,  1803,  which  was  ratified  in  1804.  These, 
with  the  other  ten,  became  a  p.nrt  of  the  National  Constitution.  A  ihirteenth  amendment  was  proposed  by  Congress  on  the  Ist  of  May.  1810, 
but  has  never  been  ratified.  It  was  to  prohibit  citizens  of  the  United  States  accepting,  claiming,  receiving,  or  retaining  any  title  of  nobility 
or  honor,  or  any  present,  pension,  office,  or  emolument  of.  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  "person,  king,  prince,  or  foreign  Power,"  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  under  the  penally  of  disfranchisement,  or  ceasing  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  Siatea. 

The  Thirteenth  Amendment  was  adopted  by  Congress  o=  the  Slst  of  January,  18G5,  and  its  ratification  by  the  requisite  number  of  State 
Legislatures  was  announced  on  Ihe  18th  of  December  following.  A  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  proposed  by  a  joint  resolution  adopted  on 
the  13tb  of  June,  1866,  the  object  of  which  was  to  complete  the  work  done  by  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  by  guaranteeing  lo  a// citiEens 
an  equality  of  civil  and  political  rights,  and  the  payment  of  the  public  debt ,  also  to  forbid  the  payment,  by  the  general  or  any  State  govern- 
ment, of  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  or  any  claim  fbr  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave.  This  amendment 
waa  ratified  by  twenty-two  States  (five  less  than  the  required  number),  when  this  record  closed,  in  May,  1S6S. 

The  Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  excepting  the  Twelfth,  are  auihoritative  declarations  securing  to  the  people  and  the  flevaral  Stat-i 
certain  rights,  against  any  possible  encroachments  of  Congress.     They  form  a  Bill  of  Rights. 

S.  This  article  gives  an  additional  assurance  of  religious  freedom.  See  clause  3d,  Article  VI.,  of  the  Coistitutton.  It  rIbo  securea  the 
invaluable  right  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  ;  and  the  priTilega  for  the  people  of  making  their  grievanceB  known  tu  the 
National  Government. 

3,  This  is  to  protect  citizens,  in  time  of  peace,  from  the  oppressions  of  military  power,  and  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  rules  for  quartering 
•oldiers  upon  citiEens  in  time  of  war. 

4.  The  security  of  the  private  citiien  from  an  iniringement  of  his  rights  hy  public  officers,  herein  guaranteed,  ia  in  accordance  with  th« 
EoffUsh  maxim  that  "  Every  man's  huusa  is  his  castle."     See  page  213. 
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No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  pre- 
sentment or  indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land 

or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  Militia,  when   in  actual  service  in  time  of  War  or 

,  ,.      ,  ,  ,    ,,  ,,.,.,  „  ,  Capital  crime-n. 

public  danger :  '  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be 

twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;   nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  Criminal 

Case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 

process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compensation.' 

ARTICLE     Yl. 


In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by 
an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law, 
and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  witnesses  against  him ;  to  have  Compulsory  process  for 
obtaining  Witnesses  in  his  favour,  and  to  have  the  Assistance  of  Counsel  for  his  defence. 


Trial  by  Jury. 


ARTICLE     TII. 

In  Suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  sluiU  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury,  shall  be  other- 
wise re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  'S"'"  "*  common  Iwa. 
rules  of  the  common  law, 

ARTICLE     Till. 


Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive   fines  imposed,  nor 
ciTiel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted.' 


£ail. 


ARTICLE     IX. 

The  enumeration,  in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  con-  ^^^^^;,j  ^^-^j,  de/inad. 
strued  t«  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people.* 

ARTICLE     X. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to       ^'^''^  reserved. 
the  people.* 

ARTICLE     XI. 


The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend 
to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the 
United  States  by  Citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  Citizens  or  Subjects  of 
any  foreign  State." 


Judicial  power 
limited. 


1.  In  such  cases  offenses  are  witbin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  military  and  naval  courts-martial. 

5.  These  prohibitions  do  not  relate  to  Slats  eovernments,  but  to  the  National  Government,  according  lo  a  decision  ot  the  S»|.r«m«  Court 
the  severaLStatee  make  their  own  laws  on  these  subjects. 

3.  These  several  amendments,  concerning  the  operations  of  law  through  the  instrum.nlality  of  the  courts,  are  all  intended  to  secure  the 
citizen  against  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  judiciary. 

4.  That  is  to  say,  because  certain  righu  and  power,  of  the  people  are  not  enumerated  in  the  Con.tilotion,  it  i.  not  to  be  inferred  that  they 

ve  denied.  *    ,,       >■  .     i 

5.  This  is  simply  an  enunciation  of  the  broad  democratic  principle,  that  the  people  are  the  true  source,  of  all  political  power. 

6  This  is  to  limit  the  judicial  power  of  the  National  court*.  Previous  t.i  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided 
that  the  power  of  the  National  judiciary  ertended  to  suits  brought  by  or  against  a  Stat,  of  the  Republic.  Now,  no  person  h«.  a  right  to  coal, 
■nance  a  pmonal  suit  agaliut  a  Slate,  in  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  Sutes,  for  the  recovery  of  property  seind  and  sold  by  a  State. 
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SUrPLEMENT. 
ARTICLE     XII. 


The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by  baJlo*  far  P'esid^ot  and  Vice 

President,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State 
Amendment  respect-      .  ,     ,,  ,  .,  ,    „  -,!.,,,  ,  ,  ,. 

inff    the    election    0/  With   themselves;   they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as 

^re.iklent  and  Vice  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  "Vice  President,  and 
J^rettiaent, 

they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all 

persons  voted  for  as  Vice  President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists  thej 
shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
directed  to  The  President  of  the  Senate; — The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates  and  the  votes  shal! 
then  be  counted ; — the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President,  shall  be  the 
President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no 
person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding 
three  on  the  Ust  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  imme- 
diately, by  ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by 
states,  the  representation  from  each  state  liavmg  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  con- 
sist of  a  member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall 
be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President 
■whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  fol- 
lowing, then  the  Vice  President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  con- 
stitutional disability  of  the  President.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice 
President  shall  be  the  Vice  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
Electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the 
list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice  President;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary 
to  a  choice.  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall  be  ehgible 
to  that  of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE   XIII. 
Skction  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  wtiereof  the  party 
l/mifri/  ftyrhidden      ^''*"  ^'"'  '"^^''  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  titates,  or  in  any  place 
•MiM^iciy  jx,iuuj,^Kii,.     guijjgct  to  their  jmisdictiou. 

Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  Article  by  appropriate  leglslatiOB. 

ARTICLE    XIV. ■ 
Section  l.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein 
^'         they  reside.     No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge 
the  privileges  or  immunities  o£  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  nor  sliall  any  State  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  hberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  vvithin 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  lawr. 

Section  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  their 

respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State, 

l^fTl^lM^d^tii'e  ^^'^'"'i'^S  Indians  not  taxed;  but  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election 

„       , .  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 

franchise. 

States,  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of 

a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of 

such  State,  (being  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,)  or  in  any  way 

abridged  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of   representation 

I  therein  sliall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  cf  such  male  citizens  shall  bear 

to  the  whole  ntmiber  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

'■  The  Joint  Resolution  of  Co..^r3ss,  proposing  this  amendment,  waa  passed  on  the  13th  of  June,  1866; 
and  on  the  20th  of  July,  1868,  the  uc^i'etary  of  State  proclaimed  that  the  required  number  of  States  had 
ratified  it,  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  Nationa.  Constitution. 
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Section  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress,  or  Elector,  or  Presi- 
dent, or  Vice-President,  or  hold  any  office,  cirU  or  military,  under  tho 
United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath 
js  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  tlie  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State 
legislatui-e,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insmrection  or  rebeUion  against  the  same,  or  given 
lud  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof;  but  Coagi-ess  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each 
House,  remove  such  disabUity. 

Section  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  authorized  by  law,  includ- 
ing debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties,  for  services  in 
Ininolabillty  of  the    suppressing  insurrection  or  rebeUion,  shall  not  be  questioned;  but  neither 
national  faith.       the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  asstmie  or  pay  any  debt  or  obhga- 
tion  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebeUion  against  the  United  States, 
or  any  claim  for  the  loss  of  or  emancipation  of  any  slave.    But  aU  such  debts,  obligations,  and 
claims  shaU  be  held  iUegal  and  void. 

Section  5.  Congress  shaU  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions 
of  the  Article. 


ASTICLE    XV. 

Skcjtign  1.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
Right  to  role.        previous  condition  of  servitude. 
aeciJON  2.  The  Confiress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  Arficle  by  appropriate  legislatiQn. 


III. 
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Here,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  the  life  of  our  Republic,  let  us  take  a 
triet  review  of  the  Material  and  Intellectual  progress  of  our  country  during  the  first  hundred 
fears  of  its  political  independence. 

The  extent  of  the  concedc'd  domain  of  the  United  States,  in  1776,  was  not  more  than  ha!f  a 
million  square  miles  ;  now '  it  is  mor"*  than  three  million  three  hundred  thousand  square  niUes. 
Its  population  then  was  about  a  7nillion  and  a  half ;  now  it  is  forty  million. 

The  products  of  the  soil  are  the  foundations  of  the  material  wealth  of  a  nation.  It  has  been 
eminently  so  with  us,  notwithstanding  the  science  of  agriculture  and  the  construction  of  good 
implements  of  labor  were  greatly  neglected  until  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  Agricultural  Interests  of  our  country  wei'e  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
uneducated  men.  Science  was  not  applied  to  husbandry.  A  spirit  of  improvement  was 
scarcely  known.  The  son  copied  the  ways  oi  his  father.  He  worked  with  no  other  implements 
and  pursued  no  other  methods  of  cultivation  ;  and  he  who  attempted  a  change  was  regarded 
as  a  visionary  or  an  innovator.  Very  little  associated  effort  for  improvement  in  the  business: 
of  farming  was  then  seen.  The  first  association  for  such  a  purpose  was  formed  in  the  South 
and  was  known  as  the  "  South  Carolina  Agricultm-al  Society,"  organized  in  1784  A  simUar 
society  was  formed  in  Pennsylvania  the  following  year.  Now  there  are  State,  county,  and 
even  town  agi  icultura'  societies,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Union. 

Agricultural  implements  were  rude  and  simple.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  the  plough, 
harrow,  spade,  hoe,  hand-ralce,  scythe,  sickle,  and  wooden  fork.  The  plough  had  a  clumsy 
wrought-iron  share  with  wooden  mould-board,  which  was  sometimes  plated  vrith  pieces  of  old 
tin  or  sheet-iron.  The  rest  of  the  structure  was  equally  clumsy  ;  and  the  implement  required, 
in  its  use,  twice  the  amount  of  strength,  of  man  and  beast,  that  the  present  plough  does.  In- 
provements  in  the  construction  of  ploughs  during  the  past  fifty  years,  save  to  the  country  an- 
nually, in  work  and  teams,  at  least  $13,000,000.  The  first  patent  for  a  cast-iron  plough  waa 
issued  in  1797.    To  the  beginning  of  1875,  about  400  patents  have  been  granted. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  seed  was  sown  by  hand,  and  the  entire  crop  was  harvested  by 
hard  manual  labor.  The  grass  was  cut  with  a  scythe,  and  "  cured  "  and  gathered  with  a  fork 
and  hand-rake.  The  grain  was  cut  with  a  sickle,  threshed  with  a  flaU  or  the  treading  of  horses, 
and  was  cleared  of  the  chaff  by  a  large  clamsheU-shaped  fan  of  wicker-work,  used  in  a  gentle 
breeze.  The  drills,  seed-sowers,  cultivators,  mowers,  reapers,  threshing-machines,  and  fanning- 
millji  of  our  day,  were  all  unknown.  They  are  the  inventions  of  a  time  within  the  memory  of 
living  men.  Abortive  attempts  were  made  toward  th»  close  of  the  last  century  to  introduce 
a  threshing-machine  from  England,  but  the  flail  held  sway  untU  two  generations  ago.  3 

Indian  com,  tobacco,  wheat,  lye,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay  were  staple  products  of  the  farm 
a  hundred  years  ago.  Timothy  and  orchard  grass  had  then  just  been  introduced.  The  cultiva- 
tiou  of  all  these  has  been  greatly  increased.  Then  nearly  the  whole  products,  excepting  tobacco, 
were  consumed  by  the  million  and  a  half  people  ;  now  forty  million  are  supported  by  them 


i.  Wlien  the  word  ruyw  appears  in  this  relation,  U  means  the  year  1875. 

*  Washington,  in  a  lett<,r  to  Qeneral  Henry  Lee,  written  in  tQe  autumn  of  179.3,  remarks :  **  The  model 
[of  a  threshing  machine]  brought  over  by  the  Englieh  farmer.-*,  may  also  be  a  good  one,  but  the  utility  of 
it  among  carelecs  negroee  and  ignorant  overseers  will  depend  absolutely  upon  the  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion :  for  if  there  is  anything  complex  in  the  machinery,  it  will  be  no  longer  in  use  than  a  mushroom  is  in 
existence.  I  have  seen  eo  much  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  n«w  inventions,  that  I  have  almost 
resolved  to  (;o  on  in  the  old  way  of  treading  until  1  get  settled  again  at  home,  and  can  attend  myself  to 
the  management  of  one.'* 
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and  vast  amounts  of  agricultural  products  are  exported  to  foreign  countries.  At  the  present 
time  these  products  amount  annually,  on  an  average,  In  roimd  uumbei-s  as  follows :  Indian 
com,  900,000,000  bushels  ;  wheat,  270,000,000  ;  rye,  33,000,000  ;  oats,  300,000,000  ;  potatoes, 
105,000,000  ;  and  buckwheat  (iuti-oduced  within  the  century),  15,000,000.  Tlie  hay  crop 
averages  about  38,000,000  tons;  the  tobacco  crop  about  205,000,000  pounds;  fla.-s:,  38,000,000 
pounds,  and  hemp,  13,000  tons.  To  these  agricultm-al  products  have  been  added  within  the 
century,  barley,  cotton,  and  sugar.  Of  barley  the  average  crop  is  about  28,000,000  bushels; 
cotton  about  3,000,000,000  pounds,  and  sugar  120,000  hogsheads  of  1,000  pounds  each.  The 
expansion  of  the  cotton  culture  has  been  marvellous.  In  1784,  eight  bales  of  cotton  sent  to 
England  from  Charleston,  were  seized  by  the  custom-house  authorities  in  Liverpool  on  the 
ground  that  so  large  a  quantity  could  not  have  come  from  the  United  States.  The  progress  of 
its  culture  was  slow  until  the  invention  of  the  gin,  by  Mr.  Whitney,  for  clearing  the  seed  from 
the  fibre.  It  did  the  work  of  many  persons.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  rapidly  spread.  From 
1793  to  ISOO  the  amount  of  cotton  raised  had  increased  from  138,000  pounds  to  18,000,000 
pounds,  all  of  which  was  wanted  in  England,  where  improved  machinery  was  manufacturing 
it  into  cloth.  The  value  of  slave  labor  was  increased,  and  a  then  dying  institution  hved  in  vigor 
until  killed  by  the  Civil  War.  The  value  of  the  cotton  crop  iu  1793  was  S30,000 ;  now  its  average 
annual  value  is  about  $180,000,000. 

Fruit  culture  a  hundred  years  ago  was  very  little  thought  of.  Inferior  varieties  of  apples, 
pears,  jjeachcs,  plums,  and  chemes  were  cultivated  for  family  use.  It  was  not  imtil  the  begin- 
.ling  of  the  present  century  that  any  large  orchards  were  jjlanted.  The  cultivation  of  gx-apes 
and  berries  was  almost  wholly  unkno-i\Ti  fifty  j'ears  ago.  The  firet  horticultm-al  society  was 
formed  in  1830.  Before  that  time  frait  was  not  an  item  of  commercial  statistics  iu  our  country. 
Now  the  average  annual  value  of  fniit  is  estimated  at  $80,000,000.  Om-  grape  crop  alou9 
exceeds  iu  value  $30,000,000. 

Improvements  in  live  stock  have  all  been  made  within  the  present  century.  The  native 
breeds  were  descended  from  stock  sent  over  to  the  colonies,  and  were  generally  inferior.  In 
1773  Washington  wi'ote  in  his  diary  :  "With  one  hundred  mdch  cows  on  my  farm,  I  have  to 
buy  butter  for  my  family."  Now  11,000,000  cows  supply  40,000,000  inhabitants  with  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese,  and  allow  lai-ge  exports  of  the  latter  article.  At  least  335,000,000  gallons 
of  milk  are  sold  annually.  The  annual  butter  product  of  our  country  now  is  more  than 
500,000,000  pounds,  and  of  cheese  70,000,000.  There  aa-e  now  about  30,000,000  homed  cattle  in 
the  United  States,  equal  in  average  quahty  to  those  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

A  hundred  years  ago  mules  and  asses  were  cliiefly  used  for  farming  purposes  and  ordinary 
transportation.  Carriage-hoi-ses  were  imported  from  Europe.  Now  our  horses  of  every  kind 
are  equal  to  those  of  any  other  coimtr3'.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  10,000,000  horses 
in  the  United  States,  or  one  to  e  very  four  persons. 

Sheep  husbandry  has  greatly  improved.  The  inferior  breeds  of  the  last  century,  raised 
only  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  table,  and  the  domestic  looms  m  the  manufactiu-e  of 
yams  and  coai-se  cloth,  have  been  supei-seded  by  some  of  the  finer  varieties.  Merino  sheep 
were  introduced  early  in  this  centmy.  The  embargo  before  the  war  of  1813,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactures  here  afterward,  stimulated  sheep  and  wool-raising,  and  these  have  been 
important  items  iu  our  national  wealth.  There  are  now  about  30,000,000  sheep  in  the  United 
States.  Cahfomia  is  taking  the  lead  as  a  wool-producing  State.  In  1870,  the  wool  product  of 
the  United  States  amounted  to  100,000,000  pounds. 

Improvements  iu  the  breed  of  swine  dm-ing  the  last  fifty  years  have  been  vei-y  great. 
They  have  become  a  large  item  iu  om-  national  commercial  statistics.  At  this  time  there  are 
about  20,000,000  head  of  swine  iu  this  country.  Enormous  quantities  of  pork,  packed  and 
in  the  form  of  bacon,  are  exported  annually. 

These  brief  statistics  of  the  principal  products  of  agriculture,  show  its  development  iu  this 
country,  and  its  impoi-tance.  Daniel  Webster  said,  '  ■  Agricultm-e  feeds  ;  to  a  gi-eat  extent  it 
clothes  us  ;  without  it  we  shoiild  not  have  manufactm-es  ;  we  should  not  have  commerce. 
They  aU  stand  together  like  pillars  in  a  cluster,  the  largest  iu  the  centre,  and  that  largest— 
AflKICUI-TmiE." 

The  gi-eat  manufacturmg  interests  of  our  country  are  tho  product  of  the  century  now 
closing.  Tho  pohcy  of  the  British  government  was  to  suppress  manufacturing  iu  the  Efighsh- 
American  colonies,  and  cloth-making  was  confined  to  the  household.  Wlien  non-unportation 
agreements  cut  off  suppUes  from'Creat  Britain,  the  Irish  flax-wheel  and  the  Dstch  wool-whert 
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were  inado  active  in  families.  All  other  kinds  of  manufacturinj  were  of  small  account  in  tha 
countiy  until  the  concluiling  decade  of  the  last  ceuturj'.  In  Great  Britain  the  inventions  ot 
Hargrcaves,  Arlnvi-ight,  and  CromiJton,  had  stimulated  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures, 
and  the  effects  finally  reached  the  United  States.  Massachusetts  oflEered  a  grant  of  money  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  a  cotton-mUl,  and  one  was  built  at  Beverly  in  1TS7,  the  firsf 
erected  in  the  United  States.  It  had  not  the  improved  English  machinery.  In  1789  Samue- 
Slater  came  from  England  with  full  knowledge  of  that  machinery,  and  in  connection  with 
Messrs.  Ahuy  and  Brown,  of  Providence^  B.  I.,  established  a  cotton  factory  there  in  1700,  with 
the  improved  implements.  Then  was  really  begun  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States.  Twenty  yeai-s  later  the  niunber  of  cotton  mills  in  our  country  was  168,  vnth  90,000 
spindles.  The  business  has  greatly  expanded  Ln  Massachusetts,  the  foremost  State  in  the 
manufacture  ol  cotton,  there  are  now  over  200  mills,  employing,  in  jirosperous  times,  50,000 
persons,  and  a  capital  ot  moi'e  than  .?30,000,000.  The  city  of  Lowell  was  founded  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  cotton  mill  there  in  1833 ;  and  there  the  printing  of  cahco  was  first  begun  in  the  United 
States  soon  afterward. 

With  wool  as  with  cotton,  the  manufacture  into  cloth  was  confined  to  households,  for  home 
use,  until  near  the  close  of  the  last  centmy.  The  wool  was  carded  between  two  cards  held  in 
the  hands  of  the  operator,  and  all  the  processes  v.-erc  slow  and  crude.  In  1707,  Asa  Wliitte- 
more,  of  Massachusetts,  invented  a  carding-machine,  and  this  led  to  the  establishment  of 
wooUeu  manufactures  outside  of  families.  lu  his  famous  report  on  manufactures,  in  1791, 
Alexander  Hamilton  said  that  of  wooUea  goods,  hats  only  had  reached  maturity.  The  busi- 
ness had  been  carried  on  with  success  in  colonial  times.  The  wool  was  felted  by  hand,  and 
fure  were  added  by  the  same  slow  process.  This  manual  labor  continued  until  a  little  more 
than  thh'ty  years  ago,  when  it  was  supplanted  by  machinerj'.  Immense  numbers  of  hats 
of  e\'ery  Idnd  are  now  made  in  our  country. 

At  the  time  of  Hamilton's  report  there  was  only  one  wooUen-nuU  in  the  L^uitea  States.  It 
was  at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  In  it  were  made  cloths  and  cassimeres.  Now  woollen  fac- 
tories may  be  found  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  turning  out  annually  the  finest  cloths, 
cassimercs,  flannels,  carjiets,  and  eveiy  vai-iety  of  goods  made  of  wooL  In  this  business,  as  in 
cotton,  Massachusetts  has  taken  the  lead.  The  value  of  manufactured  woollens  in  the  United 
States,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  Tfar,  was  estimated  at  about  ?00,000,000.  The  supply  of  wool 
in  the  United  States  has  never  been  equal  to  the  demand. 

The  smelting  of  iron  ore,  and  the  manufacture  of  iron,  has  become  mi  immense  business  in 
cm-  counh-y.  The  development  of  ore  deposits,  and  of  coal  used  in  smelting,  are  among  the 
marvels  of  our  history.  English  navigation  laws  discoiu-aged  iron  manufactm-e  in  the  colonies. 
Only  blast^fiuTiaces  for  making  pig-iron  were  allowed.  This  product  was  neai'ly  all  sent  to 
England  m  exchange  for  manufactured  articles  :  and  the  whole  amount  of  such  exportation, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  old  war  for  indeiJendence,  was  less  than  8,000  tons  annually.  The 
colonists  were  wholly  dependent  upon  Great  Britain  for  articles  mimufactuj-ed  of  iron  and 
steel,  excepting  i-udo  implements  made  by  blacksmiths  for  domestic  use.  During  the  war  the 
Continental  Congi-ess  were  compelled  to  establish  nianufactm'es  of  iron  and  steel.  These  were 
chief.y  in  Northern  New  Jei-sey,  the  Hudson  Highlands,  and  "Western  Connecticut,  where 
excellent  ore  was  found,  and  forests  in  abundance  for  making  charcoal.  The  fii-st  use  of 
anthracite  coal  for  smelting  iron  was  in  the  Continental  armorj-  at  Cai'Usle,  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  1775.     But  charcoal  was  universally  used  until  1840  tor  smoltmg  ores. 

Now  iron  is  manufactured  in  our  countrj'  in  eveiy  form  from  a  nr.il  to  a  locomotive.  A 
vast  number  of  machines  have  been  invented  for  carrying  on  these  manufactiu-es  ;  and  the 
products  in  cutlery,  fire-arms,  railway  materials,  and  machinery  of  every  kind,  employ  vast 
nmnbere  of  men  and  a  great  amoimt  of  capital.  Our  locomotive  buildere  are  regarded  as  the 
best  in  the  world  ;  and  no  nation  on  the  globe  can  compete  with  us  in  the  cousti-uctiou  of 
steam-boats  of  every  kind,  from  the  iron-clad  war  steamer  to  the  harbor  tug. 

In  the  manufacture  of  copper,  silver,  and  gold,  there  has  been  great  progress.  At  the 
close  of  the  Revolution  no  manufactures  of  the  kind  existed  in  our  country.  Now  the  manu- 
factm-e  of  copper  ware  yearly,  of  every  kind,  jewelry  and  watches,  has  become  a  lai'ge  item 
in  our  commercial  tables. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  is  a  veiy  large  item  in  the  business  of  our  countiy.  At  the 
close  of  the  Revolution  there  were  only  three  mills  in  the  United  States.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  a  demand  sprang  up,  and  Willcox,  in  his  mill  near  Philadelphia,  made 
the  first  writing-paper  produced  iu  this  coimtiy.  He  manufactured  the  thick,  coarse 
paper  on  which  the  Continental  money  was  printed.     So  early  as  1794  the  business  had  so 
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increased  that  there  were  in  Pennsylvania  alone  forty-eight  paper-mills.  Mnere  ha^i  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  business  ever  since.  "Within  the  la.st  twenty-five  yeai-s  that  iner<.?as6  has 
been  enormous,  and  yet  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  Improvements  in  printing  presses 
have  cheapened  the  production  of  books  Eind  newspapei-s,  (tad  the  cu-culation  of  these  has  greatly 
increased.  It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  paper  now  manufactured  annually  in  the  United 
^States  for  these,  for  paper-hangings,  and  for  wrapping  paper,  is  full  800,000,000  pounds.  The 
sujiply  of  raw  material  here  has  not  been  equal  to  the  demand,  and  rags  to  the  value  of  about 
.?2, 000, 000  in  a  year  have  been  imported. 

The  manufacture  of  ships,  carriages,  wagons,  cloclis  and  watches,  pins,  leather,  glass, 
Indian  rubber,  sUk,  wood,  sewmg-machines,  and  a  variety  of  other  thiui.'s  wholly  unknown  or 
feebly  carried  on  a  hundred  years  ago,  now  flourish  and  form  very  important  items  in  our 
domestic  commerce.  The  sewing-machine  is  an  American  invention,  and  the  first  really  prac- 
tical one  was  first  offered  to  the  public  by  Ehas  Howe,  Jr.,  about  thu-ty  years  ago.  A  patent 
had  been  obtained  for  one  five  yeare  before.  Great  improvements  have  been  made,  and  now 
a  very  extensive  business  in  the  manufactm-e  and  sale  of  sewing-machines  is  carried  on  b}' 
different  companies,  employing  a  large  amount  of  capital  and  costly  macliinery,  and  a  great 
number  of  persons. 

The  mining  interests  of  the  United  States  have  become  an  eminent  part  of  the  national 
wealth.  The  extraction  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  the  precious  metals,  and  coal  from  the  bosom 
of  the  earth,  is  a  business  that  has  almost  whoUy  grown  up  within  the  last  hundred  years. 
In  17.J4  a  lead  mine  was  worked  in  Southwestern  Virginia;  and  hi  1778,  Dubuque,  a  French 
miner,  worked  lead  ore  deposits  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  The  Jesuit 
missionaries  discovered  copper  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  more  than  two  hundi-ed  years  ago, 
and  tliat  remains  the  chief  source  of  our  native  copper  ore.  That  metal  is  produced  in  smaller 
quantities  in  other  States,  chiefly  in  the  West  and  Southwest. 

A  lust  for  gold,  and  the  Icnowledge  of  its  existence  in  America,  was  the  chief  incentive  to 
emigi'ation  to  these  shores.  But  wiOmn  the  domain  of  our  republic  very  little  of  it  was  found, 
until  that  domain  was  extended  far  toward  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  was  imsuspected  until  long 
after  the  Revolution.  Finally  gold  was  discovered  among  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  and  in  Georgia.  North  Carolina  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  send 
?old  to  the  mint  in  Philadelphia.  Its  first  small  contribution  was  in  1804  From  that  time 
'jntU  1833  the  average  amoimt  produced  from  North  Carolina  mines  did  not  exceed  $2,500 
jinnually.  Virginia's  first  contribution  was  in  1829,  when  that  of  North  CaroUua,  for  that 
year,  was  $128,000.  Georgia  sent  its  first  contribution  in  1830.  It  amounted  to  -$212,000.  The 
product  so  increased  that  branch  mints  were  established  in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  in 
1837  and  1838,  and  another  at  New  Orleans. 

In  1848  gold  was  discovered  on  the  American  fork  of  the  Sacramento  river  in  California, 
and  soon  afterward  elsewhere  in  that  region.  A  gold  fever  seized  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  thousands  rushed  to  California  in  search  of  the  precious  metals.  "Within  a  year 
from  the  discovery,  nearly  50,000  people  were  there.  Less  than  five  yeai*s  afteinvard  Califor- 
nia, in  one  year,  sent  to  the  United  States  mint  full  §40,000,000  in  gold.  Its  entire  gold  pro- 
duct to  this  time  is  estimated  at  more  than  §800,000,000.  Over  all  the  far  western  States  and 
TeiTltories  the  precious  metals — gold  and  sdver — seem  to  be  scattered  in  profusion,  and  the 
amount  of  mineral  wealth  yet  to  be  discovered  there  seems  to  be  incalculable.  Oui-  coal  fields 
seem  to  be  inexhaustible  ;  and  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  in  portions  of  our  country,  flow 
millions  of  ban-els  annually  of  petroleum  or  rock  oil,  afifordiag  the  cheapest  iUuminating 
material  in  the  world. 

Mineral  coal  was  fu-st  discovered  and  used  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 
A  boat  load  was  sent  down  the  Susqueha,nna  from  "iVdkes-Barr^  for  the  use  of  the  Continent.^' 
Icorks  at  Carlisle.  But  it  was  not  much  used  before  the  "War  of  1812  ;  and  the  regular  biisi 
ness  of  mining  this  fuel  did  not  become  a  pai't  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  before  the  year 
1820,  when  365  tons  were  sent  to  Philadelphia.  At  the  ijresent  tune  the  amount  of  coal  sent  to 
market  from  the  American  mines  of  all  kinds  is  equal  to  full  15,000,000  tons  annually. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  had  a  wonderful  growth.  Its  most  active  develop- 
ment was  seen  in  New  England.  British  legislation  imposed  heavy  burdens  upon  it  in  Colonial 
times,  and,  lil-e  manufactures,  it  was  greatly  depressed.  The  New  Englanders  built  many 
vessels  for  their  own  use  but  more  for  others  ;  and,  jast  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rero- 
lution,  there  was  quite  a  hi-isk  trade  carried  on  between  the  English-American  Colonies  and 
the  West  Inches,  as  well  as  with  the  mother  country.  The  Colonists  exported  tobacco,  lumber, 
shingles,  staves,  masts,  turpentine,  hemp,  flax,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  salted  fi>;h  in  grcr.t  quanti 
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ties,  some  coni,  I've  stock,  pig-iron,  and  skins  and  furs  procured  bv  traffic  vrith  the  Indiana. 
UTiale  and  cod  flsiiing  was  an  important  brancli  of  commerce.  In  the  former,  tlicre  were  1  OS 
vessels  eraployo-'  '  *he  beginning  of  177.5,  and  sperm  candles  and  whale  oil  were  exported  ta 
Groat  Britain.  In  exchange  for  New  England  products,  a  large  amount  of  molasses  was 
brought  from  the  AVest  Indies  and  made  into  rum  to  sell  to  the  Indians  and  fishermen,  and  to 
exchange  for  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  entire  exjiorts  of  the  Colonies  in  the  year 
1770  amounted  in  value  to  .?14,20:i,000. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  British  government  refused  to  enter  into  commercial  relations 
with  the  United  States  govei-nment,  believing  that  the  weak  League  of  States  would  soon  be 
dissolved  ;  but  wher"  a  vigorous  national  government  was  formed  in  1789,  Great  Britain,  for 
the  first,  sent  a  resident  minister  to  our  govei-ument,  and  entered  into  a  commercial  arrange- 
ment with  us.  Meanwhile  a  brisk  trade  had  sprung  up  between  the  Colonies  and  Great 
Britain,  as  wcU  as  with  other  countries.  From  1784  to  1790  the  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  Groat  Britain  amoimted  to  -533,000,000,  and  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  to  SS7,O0O,000. 
At  the  same  time  several  new  and  important  branches  of  industry  had  appeared  and  flour- 
ished -ivith  great  rapidity. 

From  that  time  the  expansion  of  American  commerce  was  marvellous,  insjiite  of  the  checks 
it  received  from  British  jealousy,  wars,  piracies  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  eS'ects  of  —obargoes  The  tonnage  of  American  ships,  which,  in  1789,  wa-s  201, .56'),  M«as  iu 
1870  more  than  7,000,000.  The  exports  from  the  United  States  in  1870  amounted  to  about 
$464,000,000,  and  the  imports  to  about  .?39.5,000,000  in  gold. 

The  domestic  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  immanse.  A  vast  sea-coast  line,  great  lakes, 
large  rivers,  and  many  canals,  afford  scope  for  interstate  commerce  and  with  adjoining  coun- 
tries, not  equalled  by  those  of  any  nation.  The  caniil  and  railway  systems  in  the  United 
States  are  the  product  chiefly  of  the  present  century.  So  also  is  navig.ation  by  steam,  on 
which  river  commerce  chiefly  relies  for  transportation.  This  was  begun  in  the  year  1807. 
The  first  canals  made  in  this  country  were  two  short  ones,  for  a  water  passage  around  tlie 
South  Hadley  and  Montague  Falls,  in  Massachusetts.  These  were  constructed  in  1792.  At 
about  the  same  time  the  Iidand  Lock  Na^-igation  Companies,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  began 
their  work.  The  Middlesex  Canal,  connecting  Lowell  with  Boston  harbor,  was  completed  in 
1838,  and  the  great  Erie  Canal,  363  miles  in  length,  was  finished  in  1825,  at  a  cost  of  almost 
$8,010,000.     The  aggregate  length  of  canals  built  in  the  United  States  is  3,200  miles. 

T'-i3  first  railway  buUt  in  the  United  States  was  one  three  mUes  iu  length,  that  connected 
the  pvjiite  quarries  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  with  the  Neponset  River.  It  was  completed  in 
1S27;  horse-povrer  "was  used.  Tiie  first  use  of  a  locomotive  in  this  country  ^vas  in  1S29.  when 
one  was  put  upon  a  railway  that  connected  the  coal  mines  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
Companj'  with  Honesdale.  Now  railways  for  m  a  thick  network  all  over  the  United  States 
e^st  of  the  Mississippi,  and  are  i-apidly  spreading  over  the  States  and  Territories  beyond,  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  To  these  faciUties  for  commercial  operations,  must  be  added  the  Electro- 
Magnetic  Telegraph,  an  American  invention,  as  a  method  of  transmitting  intelligence,  and 
giving  "warning  signals  to  the  shipping  and  agricultui'al  interests  concerning  the  actmd  and 
probable  state  of  the  weather  each  day.  The  first  line,  forty  miles  in  length,  was  constructed 
between  Baltimore  and  "Washington,  in  1844.  Now  the  lines  are  extended  to  every  part  of  our 
Union,  and  all  over  the  civilized  world,  traversing  oceans  and  rivers,  and  bringing  Persia  and 
New  York  within  one  hour's  space  of  intercommmiication. 

Banlcing  institutions  and  insurance  companies  are  intimately  connected  "with  commerceu 
Tho  first  banlc  in  the  United  States  was  established  in  1781,  as  a  financial  aid  to  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  called  the  Bank  of  North  America.  The  Baulc  of  New  York  and  Bank  ol 
Massachusetts  were  established  soon  afterward.  On  the  recommendation  of  Hamilton  in  1791, 
a  national  bank  w.as  established  at  Philadelphia,  with  a  capital  of  §10,000,000,  of  which  sum 
the  govoi-nment  subscribed  .^2,000,000.  Various  banlcing  systems,  under  State  charters,  have 
since  been  tried  During  the  Civil  War  a  system  of  national  banking  was  established,  by 
which  there  is  a  uniform  paper  currency  throughout  the  Union.  The  number  of  national 
banks  at  the  close  of  18'J3  wasOS;  the  number  at  the  close  of  1874  wa3  not  far  from  1,709,  involv- 
ing capital  to  the  amount  of  almost  .?.500,000,000. 

Fire,  marine,  and  life  insurance  companies  have  flourished  greatly  in  the  United  States, 
Tlie  first  incorporated  company  was  established  in  1792,  in  Philadelphia,  and  known  as  the 
"Fire  Insiu-auce  Company  of  North  America."  Another  was  established  in  Providence,  Rhod..' 
Island,  in  1799,  and  another  in  New  York,  in  1 8'JG.  The  first  life  insurance  company  was  char- 
tered in  Massachusetts  in  182.5,  and  the  "New  York  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company"  was 
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sstablisheot  in  1829.  All  others  are  of  recent  organizatio!!.  As  a  nil?,  the  business  of  insurance 
of  every  Idnd  is  profi;;abl3  to  the  insuroi-s  and  the  insureX  Tha  amount  of  capital  engaged  in 
it  is  enormoi!?.    The  fii'e  risJa  alone,  at  the  close  of  1ST4,  amounted  to  about  $300,000,000. 

Our  growth  m  population  has  been  steadilr  increased  by  immigration  from  Em-ope.  It 
began  very  moderately  after  the  Revolution.  From  1784  to  1794  the  average  number  of 
immigrants  a  year  wxs  4,000.  During  the  last  ten  yeai-s  the  number  of  pei-sons  who  have 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  from  Europe  is  estimated  at  over  3,000,000,  who  brought  with 
them,  in  the  aggregate,  $300,000,000  in  money.  Tliis  capital  and  the  productive  labor  of  the 
immigrants,  have  added  much  to  the  wealth  of  our  country.  This  emigration  and  wealth  is 
IcjS  than  during  the  ton  years  preceding  the  Civil  "War,  during  which  time  there  came  to  this 
country  from  Europe  2,S14,.554  persons,  bringing  ivith  them  an  average  of  at  least  $100,  or  an 
aggregate  of  over  $2.81,000,000. 

The  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Invention  have  made  great  progress  in  our  country  during  the  last 
hu-idred  years.  These,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  were  of  little  account  in  estimating  the 
advance  of  the  race,  Tlie  practitioners  of  the  Arts  of  Design,  at  that  period,  were  chiefly  Euro- 
peans. Of  native  artists,  C.  "VV.  Peale  and  J.  S.  Copley  stood  at  the  head  of  painters.  There 
were  no  sculptors,  and  no  engravers  of  any  eminence.  Architects,  iu  the  proper  sense,  there 
were  none.  After  the  Revolution  a  few  good  painters  appeared,  and  these  have  gradually 
increased  in  nimibers  and  excellence,  without  much  encoiu-agement,  e-xcept  in  portrait- 
ure, until  ivithin  the  last  twenty-flve  years.  We  have  now  good  sculptors,  architects, 
engravers,  and  lithographers;  and  in  all  of  these  departments,  as  well  as  in  photography,  very 
great  progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  In  wood  engraving, 
especially,  the  improvement  has  been  wonderfui  Forty  years  ago  there  were  not  more  than 
a  dozen  practitioners  of  the  art  in  this  counti  y  ;  now  there  are  between  foiu-  and  five  hundred. 
At  the  head  of  that  class  of  artists  stands  the  name  of  Dr.  Alexander  Anderson,  who  was  the 
first  man  who  engraved  on  wood  in  the  United  States.  He  died  in  1870  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
five  j'ears.  In  bank  note  engraving  we  have  attained  to  greater  excellence  than  any  other 
people.     Jt  is  considered  the  most  perfect  branch  of  the  art  in  design  and  execution. 

Associations  have  been  formed  for  improvements  in  the  Arts  of  Design.  The  first  was 
•rganized  in  Philadelphia  iu  1731,  by  C.  W.  Peale,  in  connection  with  Ceracchi,  the  Italian 
sculptor.  It  failed.  In  1803  the  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  organized  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  iu  1807  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  yet  in  existence,  was  estab- 
lished in  Philadelphia.  In  1836  the  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  supei-seded  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  wliicU  is  now  a  flourishing  institution. 

In  education  and  literatiu-e  our  progress  has  kept  pace  with  other  things.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  settlements,  the  common  school  was  made  the  special  care  of  the  State  in  New 
England.  Not  so  much  attention  was  given  to  this  matter  elsewhere  in  the  Colonies.  The 
need  of  higher  institutions  of  learning  was  early  felt ;  and  eighteen  years  after  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims  from  the  May-Flower,  Har\-ard  College  was  foimded.  "When  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence began  there  were  nine  colleges  in  the  Coloniej,  namely.  Harvard  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.  ;  "William  and  Mary  at  "WiUiamsburg,  Va.  ;  Yale  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  ;  College  of  New 
Jersey,  at  Princeton;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia;  King's  (now  Columbia) 
iu  the  city  of  New  York  ;  Brown  Univei-sity  at  Providence,  R.  I.  ;  Dartmouth  at  Hanover, 
N.  H. ;  and  Rutgers  at  New  Brunswiclc,  N.  J.  There  m-e  now  about  300  colleges  in  the  United 
States. 

At  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  teaching  in  the  common  schools  was  very  meagre,  and 
remamed  so  for  full  thirty  years.  Only  reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  were  regularly 
taught.  The  Psalter,  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Bible  constituted  the  reading-books.  No 
Jdstory  was  read  ;  no  geography  or  grammai-  were  taught ;  and  until  the  putting  forth  of 
Webster's  Spelling  Book  in  17S3,  pronunciation  was  left  to  the  judgment  of  teachers.  That 
boolc  produced  a  revolution. 

As  the  nation  advanced  in  wealth  and  intelligence,  the  necessity  for  correct  popular  educa- 
tion became  more  and  more  manifest,  and  associated  efforts  were  made  for  the  improvement 
of  the  schools  by  providmg  for  the  training  of  teachers,  under  the  respective  phases  of  Teachers' 
Associations,  Elucational  Periodicals,  Normal  Schools,  and  Teachers'  Institutes.  The  first  ot 
these  societies  in  this  country  was  the  "Middlesex  County  Association  for  the  Improvement  of 
Common  Kchiols,"  estabhshed  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  in  1799.  But  little  of  importance 
was  done  in  that  direction  until  within  the  last  forty-five  yeai-s.  Now  provision  is  made  in 
all  sections  of  the  Union,  not  only  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  but  for  training-schools 
for  teachers.     Since  the  Civil  "War,  gi-eat  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  common  school 
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systems  ill  the  late  slare-labor  States,  that  should  include  among  the  beneficiaries  <ii.  joiored 
population.     Much  has  been  done  in  that  regard. 

Very  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  public 
schools  in  cities  ■within  the  last  tliii-ty  years.  Free  schools  are  rapidly  spreading  their  benefi- 
cent influence  over  the  whole  Union,  and  in  some  States  la^vs  have  been  made  that  compel  all 
children  of  a  certain  age  to  go  to  school.  Institutions  for  the  special  culture  of  young  women 
in  all  that  pertains  to  college  education,  have  been  established  within  a  few  years.  The  pioneer 
in  this  work  is  Vassar  College,  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  which  was  first  opened  in  the  year  186.5. 
Besides  the  ordinary  means  for  education,  others  have  been  estabUshed  for  special  purposes 
There  are  Law,  Scientific,  Medical,  Theological,  Militaiy,  Commercial,  and  Agricultural 
Schools,  and  seminaries  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  In  many  States  school  district  libra- 
ries have  been  estabUshefl.  There  are  continually  enlarging  means  provided  for  the  education 
of  the  whole  people.     Edmund  Burke  said,  "  Education  is  the  cheap  defence  of  nations." 

Our  literature  is  as  varied  as  the  tastes  of  the  people.  No  subject  escapes  the  attention  of 
our  native  scholars  and  authors.  At  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  books  were  few  in  variety 
and  numbei-s.  A  larger  portion  of  them  were  devoted  to  theological  subjects.  Booksellers 
were  few,  and  were  only  found  in  the  larger  cities.  Various  subjects  were  discussed  in  pam- 
phlets— not  generally  in  newspapers  as  now.  The  editions  of  books  were  small,  and  as  stereo- 
tvping  was  unknown,  they  became  rare  in  a  few  years,  because  there  was  only  a  costly  "vvay 
of  reproduction. 

In  the  year  ISOl,  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  book  trade  by  the  formation  of  the 
"  American  Company  of  Booksellers " — a  kind  of  "union."  Twenty  years  later  competition 
broke  up  the  association.  Before  the  War  of  1S12  the  book  trade  in  the  United  States  was 
small.  School  books  only  had  very  large  sales.  Webster's  Spelling  Bsok  was  an  example  of 
the  increasing  demand  for  such  helps  to  education.  Dm-ing  the  twenty  years  he  was  engaged 
on  his  Dictionary,  the  income  from  his  SpeUing  Book  supported  him  and  his  family.  It  was 
published  in  1T83,  emd  its  sales  have  continually  increased  to  the  present  time,  when  they 
amount  to  over  1,000,000  copies  a  year.  Other  school  books  of  every  kind  now  have  an  im- 
mense annual  circulation.  The  general  book  trade  in  this  country  is  now  immense  in  the 
nmnlier  of  volumes  issued  and  the  capital  and  labor  employed  Readers  are  rapidly  increasing. 
An  ardent  thirst  for  knowled'^e  or  entertainment  to  be  found  in  books,  magazines,  and  news- 
papers, makes  a  very  large  demand  for  tb^se  vehicles,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  produce 

widespread  inteUigence.  The  magazine 
literature,  now  generally  healthful,  is  a 
powei-ful  coadjutor  of  books  in  this  popu- 
lar culture;  and  the  newspaper,  not  always 
so  healthful,  suppUes  the  daily  and  weekly 
demand  for  ephemerals  in  literature  and 
general  loiowledge.  To  supply  that  de- 
mand required  great  improvements  in 
printing  machinery,  and  these  have  been 
supphed. 

The  printing  press  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  is  shown  in  that  used  by 
Franklin,  in  which  the  pressure  force  was 
obtained  by  means  of  a  screw.  The  ink 
was  applied  by  huge  balls  ;  and  an  expert 
workman  could  furnish  about  fifty  im- 
pressions an  horn-.  This  was  improved  by 
Earl  Stanhope  in  1815,  by  substituting  for 
the  screw  a  jointed  lever.  Then  came 
inking  machines,  and  one  man  could  work 
off  2.50  copies  an  hour.  Years  passed  on, 
and  the  cylinder  press  was  invented  ;  and 
in  1S47  it  was  perfected  by  Richard  M. 
Hoe,  of  New  York.  This  has  been  fur- 
ther improved  lately,  and  a  printing  press  is  now  used  w  liich  will  strilce  off  15,000  newspapers, 
printed  on  both  sides,  every  hour. 

Tl:e  newspapers  printed  in  the  United  States  at  the  be  ginnuig  of  the  Revolution  were  few 
in  number,  small  in  size,  and  very  meagre  in  iiiforma  ;ion  of  any  kind.    They  were  issued 
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weejoy,  semi-weokly,  and  tri-weekly.  The  first  daily  newspaper  issuecx  in  this  country  was  the 
"  American  Daily  Advertiser,"  established  in  Philadelphia  in  1784.  In  1775  there  were  S7  news- 
papers and  periodicals  in  the  United  States,  with  an  aggregate  issue  that  year  of  1,200,000  copies. 
In  1870  the  number  of  daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States  was  543;  and  of  weeklies,  4,425. 
Of  tne  dailies,  800,000,000  were  issued  that  year ;  of  the  weekhes,  600,000,000,  and  of  other 
serial  pubUcations  100,000,000,  makmg  an  aggregate  of  fuU  1,500,000,000  copies.  To  these 
figures  should  be  made  a  large  addition  at  the  close  of  1875.  There  are  now  about  forty  news- 
papers in  the  United  States  which  have  existed  over  fifty  years. 

In  the  providmg  of  means  for  moral  and  reUgious  cultm-e  and  benevolent  enterprises,  there 
has  been  great  progress  in  this  counti-y  during  the  century  now  closuig.  The  various  reUgious 
denominations  have  increasod  m  membership  fuUy  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population. 
Asylums  of  every  kmd  for  the  unfortunate  and  friendless  have  been  multiplied  m  an  equal 
ratio,  and  provision  is  made  for  all. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  the  growth  of  our  republic  is  presented  by  the 
postal  service.  Dr.  Franklin  had  been  Colonial  Postmaster-General,  and  he  was  appointed  to 
the  <;ame  office  for  one  year  by  the  Contmental  Congress  in  the  Summer  of  1775.  He  held  the 
position  a  little  more  than  a  year,  and  at  the  end  of  his  official  term  there  were  about  50  post- 
offices  m  the  United  States.  All  the  accounts  of  the  General  Post-Offic«  Department  dui-mg 
that  period  were  contamed  in  a  smaU  book  consistmg  of  about  two  quires  oT  foolscap  paper, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Department  at  Washmgton  City.  Through  all  the  gloomy,  years  of 
the  weak  Confederacy  the  business  of  the  Department  was  comparatively  hght ;  and  when  the 
national  government  began  its  cai-eer  in  1789  there  were  only  about  seventy-five  post-offices, 
with  an  aggregate  length  of  post-roads  of  about  1,900  miles.  The  annual  income  was  $38,000, 
and  the  annual  expenditures  were  S33,000.  The  mails  were  carried  by  postmen  on  horeeback^ 
and  sometimes  on  foot.  Now  the  number  of  postK)fflces  is  over  33,000  ;  the  aggregate  length 
of  post-routes  356,000  miles  ;  the  annual  revenue  $33,000,000,  and  the  annual  expenditures  $39,- 

Ve  may  safely  claim  for  our  people  and  country  a  progress  in  aU  that  constitutes  a  vigorous 
and  prosperous  nation  dm-mg  the  century  just  passed,  equal,  if  not  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  on  the  globe.  And  to  the  inventive  genius  AMt!  ^kill  of  the  Americans  may  be  fau-ly 
awarded  a  large  share  of  the  honor  acquu-ed  by  f,he  construction  of  machinery  ^vhich  has  so 
largely  taken  the  place  of  manual  labor.  In  that  progress  the  Amencaa  c  tizen  behold,  a 
(-otiotWb  nronhecv  of  a  briUiaiit  future  for  his  country.  i.       •        i  rT,~p  i„ 

r^^f  ^^;sf  ^:^^^  ^'^rs  ^K^^7>Sne^?.'^!3 

the  period  of  one  hundiert  years  ^"»™^„"V° '  \u„  nuniber  of  the  population  to  be  more 
earth. 
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I  :n^  de  X. 


Ahtnak-ea  Indiana,  Tribes  of,  17,22. 

Abebcromrie,  General,  his  expedition,  191, 

Aionginal^  of  America.  9,  33.    Taken  to  England.  68. 

Acadia,  settlement  of,  80,  121.  Annexed  to  the  British 
realm,  136.  The  name  of,  changed  to  Nova  Scotia,  132. 
;acpedition  astainst,  IS-'J. 

Accohannock  Indians,  20. 

Acc^mac  Indiana,  20. 

Act  of  Supremacy, n.  .,       ,,      i 

Adams  John,  defends  Capt.  Preston,  222.  Member  of 
the  first  Continental  Conp-ess,  5S8.  Suggests  the 
appointment  of  WashinctoD  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
238  On  the  Committee  to  draft  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  2.51,  252,  589.  Signer  of  it,  602.  Chiiir- 
man  of  the  Board  of  War,  294.  On  the  Committee  to 
confer  with  Lord  Howe,  257.  Commissioner  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  343.  First  Minister  to  Great  Britain, 
849  Vico-President,  864.  Ee-elocted,  877.  President 
of  United  States,  832,  888.  Death  of,  457.  Notices  of, 
888,  689. 

Adams,  John  Qfinct,  his  letter  to  Jefferson  on  the 
embarso,  403.  Envoy,  419.  Commissioner  at  Ghent, 
44:3  Secretary  of  State,  447.  His  treaty  with  Spain, 
451.  President  of  the  United  States,  454.  Notice  of, 
454. 

Adams,  Samuel,  219,  221,  227,  2.34. 

Adams,  William,  British  Commissioner,  443. 

Addison,  R.  C  ,  Commissioner  at  Panama. 

Admiralty,  Massachusetts  Board  of,  307.  Continental 
Board  ot,  80S. 

A^ua  N'neva,  485. 

Aix-la-C/iape/le,  Peace  of,  138.  Conference  at,  respect- 
ins:  Cuba,  622, 

^/<;?,(Tnj«,  State  of,  448. 

Alahamu  Indians,  In  the  Creek  Confederacy,  -30. 

^/ff?<a»!rt.  Confederate  cruiser,  641. 

Alabama,  Secession  of,  547.  In  possession  of  Union. 
Army,  605.  ,  ^  ,,  ,,-,-,-, ,,, 

Albany,  144.  Dutch  Fort  anil  Store  House  at,  r2,140, 
Walloons  at,  78. 

Albemarle,  steam  ram,  704. 

Albert,  Prince,  and  the  World's  Fair,  517. 

AleiMun  Islands,  \\.  ,.„.,.        on      o 

Alexander,  Sir  William,  E.arl  of  Stirling,  SO.  See 
Stirling. 

Alexander,  son  of  Massasoit,  124. 

^/|7fH(i«  Pirato,  381,  444.  445. 

Algiers,  The  United  States  .at  war  with,  390^  445. 
Decatur  at,  445.    Peace  between  the   United  btates 

Alnoimuin.  Indiana,  Discovery  of  the,  17.  Their  tribes 
and  territory,  17,  With  Samuel  Champlain,  o9.  In 
the  Indian  confederacy  to  exterminate,  the  white 
people,  18. 

Alien  Law  of  the  United  States,  886. 

AUatoona  Pass,  099. 

Alleahanu  MnunUiins,  Extent  and  name  of  the  19. 

Allen,  Ethan,  Colonel,  284  At  Montreal,  240.  Notice  of, 
240, 

Allen,  Colonel,  in  the  Indi.an  war  in  1813,  416,  418. 

Allen,  Captain,  of  the  brig  Argus,  429, 

Amboy,  New  Jersey. 

Ambeibter,  Eobeet  C,  448,  451. 

Amelia  Island,  448. 


America,  Discovery  of,  34.     Origin  of  the  nam%  41 
First  colony  in,  42,      Intercourse   of,  with  the   CI* 
World,  11. 

American  Agriculture,  457.  Association,  228.  Col- 
onies, cost  of,  to  England,  206.  Commerce,  protected^ 
in  1801,  890,  391.  Manufactures,  447.  System,  4&S,  459. 
Party,  531. 

Ames,  Fisher,  Notice  of,  880. 

Amherst,  .Jeffrey,  Lord,  his  expedition  against  I.ouis- 
bursrh,  196.  Captures  Ticonderoga,  and  Crown  Point, 
199,"20O.     At  Quebec,  208.    Notices  of,  196,  199, 

Amidas,  Philip,  his  expedition  to  America,  55, 

Ampitdia,  General,  481.  Surrenders  Monterey,  484. 

Amsterdam,  Henry  Hudson  sails  from,  59.  Charter  to 
merchants  of,  72, 

Andastes  Indhins,  19,  23,  24. 

Anderson,  John,  (M.ajor  Andre). 825, 

Anderson,  Kobert,  Major,  549,  552. 

Andre,  Major,  Arnold's  bargain  with,  825.  Captured 
and  executed;  memorial  to, 326. 

Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  arrives  at  Boston,  129.  Impris- 
oned, 130.  Governor  of  New  York,  147  :  and  of  New 
Jersey,  159,  160.    Usurpations  by,  155, 156, 

Androscoggin  Indians,  22. 

Annapolis,  The  Continental  Congress  meets  at,  583. 

Annawan,  Famous  New  England  Indian,  21. 

Antieta.m.  Battle  of,  689. 

Anville,  Duke  D.,  138.    See  D'Horville. 

Apache  Indians,  83. 

Appalachian  Indians,  Moore's  expedition  against  the,. 
169,  170. 

Appalachian  Mountaim,  19.    De  Soto  crosses  the,  44 

Appomattox  Court-House,  719. 

Aqniday  Island,  Indian  name  of  PJiode  Island, 91. 

Aqninuschioni.  A  name  given  to  the  Five  Nations,  23. 

Aebuthnot,  Admir.al,  besiesres  Charleston,  309,  310 
Attacks  the  French  fleet,  330. 

Akhutunot,  Alexander,  448,  451. 

Archdale,  John,  Governor.  165, 167. 

Aegall,  Samdel,  Captain,  his  piracies,  58.  Capture 
Pocahontas,  70.  Deputy-Governor  of  Virginia,  7f 
Story  of  him  and  Dutch  traders,  72. 

"Argus"  brig,  iW,4S«. 

"Ariel"  schooner,  420. 

Arista,  General,  at  Matamoras,  481. 

Arkansas  Indians,  32. 

Artansa^,  State  of,  451.  Added  to  the  Union,  46, 
Secession  of,  547,  675. 

Arlington,  Earl  of,  110. 

Aemistead,  Major,  At  Fort  M'Henry,  437. 

Armstrong,  John,  General,  193.  Author  of  the  Newburg 
Address,  349.  Secretary  of  War,  426.  Notices  of,  849, 
426. 

Armstrong.  John,  Colonel,  193. 

Army,  United  States,  condition  of,  267,  261.  DIs. 
banded,  860,  681.  ,        ^  .     ^,      „„ 

Army,  British,  in  America,  number  of  men  in  the,  iSi, 
Sums  granted  for  the,  206.     State  of,  285. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  Gov.  of  Ehode  Island,  168. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  General,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  278 ;  Lake 
Champlain,  234,  261 ;  Penn's  House,  162  j  Philadelphia, 
287;  Quehec,  wounded,  241,  242;  KidaeflelJ,  270; 
Saratoga,  282.  Reprimanded  by  Washinaton,  82.5. 
Treason  of.  824,  325,  826.  Escapes  to  the  Vulture,  326, 
Depredations  committed  by,  In  Virginia,  330 ;  and  ia 
New  England,  340. 
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Articles  of  Confederation,  266,  2CT,  353,  355. 

A8IIB0RTON,  Lord,  472. 

ApiiE,  Gt^neral,  295.    Miss  and  Colonel  Tarleton,  332. 

Ashley  Iiive>\  98.  99. 

^■isifihiihoin  Indians,  31,  32. 

AsT(jR.  John  Jacob,  his  trading  station,  479 

Athftpasvas  Indians,  17. 

Atkinson.  Henky.  General,  463. 

Atlanta,  66o.  700.     liattle  at,  7Ul.  703. 

Af/nntic  Cah/e,  723. 

A(lix<:o.  Defeat  of  Santa  Anna  at,  49T. 

Attainder,  Bill  of.  619. 

Attiiniattdiron  Indians,  23. 

ATTircKS,  Crispus.  221. 

Augusta,  Georgia,  Captured  by  Lee,  836,  33T. 

Austin,  Ann.  the  Quakeress,  122. 

Austin,  Stephen  F..  477. 

Austria,  Consul  General  of.  and  Martin  Koszta,  518. 

Atttossee.  Ala.,  Battle  at,  42S. 

Avalon,  Territorv  of,  SI. 

AvERiLL,  W.  W."  Gen.,  Eaids  of,  660,  697, 

Axel,  Count,  93. 

Ayllon,  See.  D'Ayllon. 

B. 

Bacow,  Lord,  his  expedition  to  New  Foundland,  74. 

Ba^on,  Nathaniel.  110,  111.  112. 

Bainbridge,  Commodore,  Proteois  Am.  Com.  890,391, 

Captured  by  Tripolitans,  891.    Notice  of,  391. 
Baldwin,  Abraham,  356,  629. 
Balfour,  Colonel,  at  Charleston.  337. 
Baltimore,  Lord,  152,  209. 
£alfijnore,  M<1,  Capt.  John  Smith  on  the  site  of,  67. 

Gen.  Rcss  approaches,  436,  437.    Congress  meets  at, 

202.     Massacliusetts  troops  attacked  in,  556. 
£all'8  Bluf,  Battle  of,  585. 
£ank.  Of  Mas.-iachiiseits,  372.      National,  372.     Of  New 

York,  372.     Of  North  America,  329,  372. 
Banks,  N.  P..  Gen.,  624,      Commander  at  New  Orleans, 

636,  644,  677,  6S4,  6SG. 
Baptists,  the,  compelled  to  pay  fines,  in  Virginia,  110. 
Burbary  Powers,  The  U.  S.  at  war  with,  390. "" 
Barclay,  Robert.  Governor  <)f  New  Jersey,  160. 
Barclay,  Commodore,  420.     His  tribute  to  Commodore 

Perry,  423. 
Barlow,  Arthur,  his  expedition  to  America,  55. 
Barlow,  Joel.  399. 

Barney,  Commodore,  his  flotilla,  436.    Notice  of,  43G. 
Barrk.  Colonel,  217,225.  2S2. 
Barron.  Commodore,  401. 
Barry,  CapUiin.  308. 
Bartox,  William.  Colonel,  271. 
Bartram.  John.  210. 
Bassett,  RiCHARn,356. 
Bayard.  James  A..  Envoy,  419,  443,  542. 
Bear  Tribe  of  Indians,  15. 
Beaufort  jHlftnd.9S. 

Beaufort,  U.  S.  Army  takes  possession  of,  5S8. 
Beaumarciiais.  M.,  266, 
Bkaurkgard.  p.  G..  General,  553,  601,  603,  T12. 
Bei>ell.  Colonel,  24(t. 
Bkdtord.  Gunning,  jr..  356,  629. 
BeehnuuCs  Swamp,  143. 
Beers,  Captain.  126. 
Belcher,  Governor.  136.173. 
Belgium,  Treaty  with,  469. 
Bblknap,  Jeremy,  Dr.,  57. 
Bell,  John,  Secretary  of  War.  474,  542. 
Bell,  Churcli,  removed    from     Deerfield  to    Caughna- 

wag.i,  135. 
Bkllkmont,  Eail  of,  194. 
Belt,  Wampum.  13. 
Bemis's  Heights,  Battle  of,  281. 
Bennkt,  Richard,  liiy. 
Bentonmlle.  Battle  near,  714. 
Berkeley,  Lord.  95,  159. 
Bkrkeley,  Sir  Willia.m,  93,  lOS,  110,  m,  112. 
Berkeley,  Admiral,  4fil. 
Bermuda  Islands^ Gat^a,  Newport, and  Somers  wrecked 

on  the,  6S. 
Bermuda  Hundred,  691. 
Bernard,  Governor.  220. 
Bethlehem,  La  Fayette  at,  273, 
Beverly,  Robert.  Major.  112. 
Bible,  the.  The  Statute  book  in  Conn.,  151 
BiDDLE,  Edward.  5SS. 
BiDDLE,  Captain,  303. 


Big  Bethel,  Battle  at,  562, 

Bill  of  liights  of  the  Continental  Congress,  298b 

BiLLiNOE,  Edward,  100. 

BiLLop.  Captain.  257. 

Bingham,  ('iipiain.  407. 

Binningham  Meeting  House,  273. 

BUti-kfeet  Indians.  33. 

Black  Hawk,  18,32.403. 

Blark  J/awk   War.  463. 

Black  Hock  Village,  burnt.  427. 

Blackstone.  William.  Rev.,  S9. 

Black  Warrior,  Steam  Ship^  519. 

Blair.  John,  356,  309. 

Blakeley,  Captain,  440. 

Blenneriiasset,  397. 

Block.  Adrian,  72,  S3. 

Blnckade  Hunners,  703. 

Block  Hou.fe,  Burnet's  192. 

Blcck  Island,  Origin  of  the  name  ofi  67. 

Blokmaiit,  Samuel,  139. 

Blonily  Creek,  Connecticut,  126. 

Bloody  Marsh.  Florida,  173. 

Bloody  Pond,  190. 

Bloomfield.  Joseph,  410. 

Blount,  William.  355,  356. 

Blucher,  431. 

Blytiib,  Cajitain,  430. 

Board,  of  Admiralty,  See  Admiralty.  Of  Trade,  138, 
184.  Of  trade  and  plantations,  134.  Of  war,  appointed 
by  Congress.  294. 

Bolivar,  General,  457. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon.  Emperor,  399.  His  decrees  at 
Beriin.4tH);  Milan,  402;  and  Eambouillet,  406.  Treaty 
with,  3S6,  603. 

'■'■Bonhomme  liichard,''''  307. 

Booksellers  in  the  American  Colonies,  179. 

Boone,  Daniel,  300. 

Booth,  Wilkes,  Assassin,  720. 

Bosoawen.  Admiral,  1S9,  195, 196. 

Boston,  Mass,  Norwegians  explore  the  region  near, 
85.  Founded,  lis.  E.xpedition  from,  to  Port  Royal', 
135,  136.  Revolutionary  proceedings  there,  221. 
Boston,  Port  Bill,  225.  226.  Boston  Neck,  229.  Forti- 
fied by  Gage,  229.  Cannonaded,  247.  Evacuated  by 
the  British.  247. 
BoNQUET,  Colonel,  19,  193.    At  Pittsburg,  205.      Notice 

of.  205. 
BowDoiN,  Governor,  853. 
"  Boxer:^  United  States  Brig,  430. 
Boyd,  Colonel.  295. 
Boyd,  John.  319. 

Braddock,  Edward.  General,  184.      Meeting  with  the 
Governors  of  th«  ('olonies,  185.      Expedition  to   Fon- 
Du  Quesne.  186.     Death  of,  1S6. 
Bradford,  William,  Governor,  115,  118. 
Bradrobd,  William,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Gazette 

150. 
Brapstreet.  Colonel.  197. 198.     At  Detroit,  205. 
Bragg.  General.  6:32,  634,  OiiS,  663,  665,  666. 
Brandyuine,  Battle  of,  273. 
"  Brandynine."  friirale,  453. 
Brant,  Joseph,  290,  291. 
Brashear  City,  684. 
Brearly,  David.  356. 
Breed's  //III.  234. 
Brent,  Charles.  489. 
Brewster,  Elder,  77.  116. 
Beey.man.  Colonel.  277. 
Bridge/eater,  Battle  at.  433. 
Bristol,  England,  Cabot  sails  from,  46. 
British  Agents  among  the  Indians,  373.    Fleet,  depre- 
dations by  the,  in  the  United  States,  430 ;  and  in  isii*, 
436,  4:J7.     Fleet  on  Lake  Chamidain,  435.     Claims  to 
Oreg(m,  479. 
Bkock.  Sir  Isaac,  General,  411,  414. 
Brooke,  Lnrd,  85. 
Brookh,  Colonel.  4^57. 
Brook/ield,  Connecticut,  120. 
BrooVyn.  New  York,  Walloons  at,  73. 
Brown,  Jacob.  356, 
Brown,    Jacob.    General,  at  Chippewa,  433.    At  Pres- 

cott.  426.     At  Sackett's  Harbor,   426.  432.     Notice   of 

433. 
Brown,  John.  Raid  of.  533.    Notice  of.  583. 
Brown,  John,  308. 
Brown,  Major,  at  Fort  Brown.  432,     Mortally  wounded. 

Brown,  General,  (British),  836.  387. 
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Browne,  John  and  Samuel.  119, 

Buchanan,  James.  Secretary  of  So.  ,  _.S.  Elected 
President.  530.     Notice  of,  530.    Cabinet  of,  582. 

BrcKNER,  General.  590. 

BuENA  Vista.  Battle  of,4S5. 

BuELL,  Don  Carlos,  591,  595,  603,  606,  633. 

Buffalo,  New  York,  burnt,  42T. 

BiT'iRD,  Abraham,  Colonel,  his  troops  slaughtered  by 
Tarleton.  313. 

Bull,  BrdUffbt  to  America  by  Columbus,  41. 

BuU's  Hurt,  First  buttle  of,  563. 

Bunker's  mil,  234.     Battle  of,  236. 

Burgesses,  The  Virginia  House  of,  106. 

BuRGOYNE,  John.  General,  234.  At  Fort  Edward,  276, 
277.  At  Lake  Champlain,  272.  At  St.  John,  271.  At 
Ticonderosa,  275.  Surrenders  at  Saratoga,  2^1.  Dinea 
with  General  Schuvier,  2S1.     Notice  of,  2s2. 

Bt-rke,  Edmund,  217,  221,  2y2. 

Burlington,  Count  Donop  at,  262. 

BuRNKT.  Petrr  II.,  499. 

BcRNSinE,  Ambrose  E.,  General,  5S9, 606.  Headquarters 
of,  607.  TaJ^es  command  uf  the  Army,  6S1.  Is  super- 
seded, 631.  664. 

Burns,  Anthony,  Fugitive  Slave,  arrest  of,  519. 

Burr,  Aaron,  in  Arnold's  expedition  to  Quebec,  241. 
Vice-President,  .3SS.  Duel  with  Hamilton.  361,  396. 
Proposed  invasion  of  Mexico,  396.  Tried  for  treason, 
398.  His  conduct  towards  Blennerhasset,  397.  Notice 
of,  397. 

BuREiNGTON.  George,  Govemor  of  North  Croliana,  171. 

Burroughs,  Uev„  The.  execute<l  as  a  wizard,  133. 

Burrows,  Lieut.,  Captures  the  British  brig  •'Boxer," 
432. 

BusiiNRLL.  David,  his  torpe<lo,  252. 

Bute,  Lord,  213. 

Butler.  Benja.min.  F..  4S3, 579,  609.  Commander  of  New 
Orleans.  611,  6:i2.  &i.i.  Uelievecl  of  the  Dei)artment  of 
the  Gulf.  6:i6,  6S'?.  691.     Coloreil  troops  under,  696. 

Butler,  John,  Colonel,  27S,  290. 

Butler,  Pierce,  356. 

Butler,  Waltkr  N..  291. 

Butler,  Zeuulon.  Colonel,  Notice  <»£  290. 

Byeon,  Admiral,  305.     Succeeds  Lord  Howe,  292. 


c. 

Jabot,  George,  444, 
Cabot,  John.  Notice  of,  60. 

Cabot.  Sekasti.kn.  his  commission  from  Henry  VII,  46. 
Sails  for  America  in  1497.  46.  His  second  expedition, 
in  149S,  47.     Discovers  Labrador.  Newfoimdiand  and 

Jiortionst)f  New  Ensrland,  41.  Explores  ihe  coast  from 
..abrador  to  the  Carolinas,  47.  Navisralesthe  northern 
coast  (»f  Hudson's  Bay.  Ex|d'»res  the  co.ist  of  Brazil, 
47.    Discovers  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  47.  Notices  of,  47,  60. 

Cadwalaker,  Lambert,  Colonel,  355. 

CADWALr.ADER,  JoiiN,  General,  at  Trenton,  263,  263. 

ijahokiit,  captured  by  Major  (Uarke,  803. 

Cahokiii  Indians,  19. 

Caldwell,  Uev.  Dr.,  334 

Caldwell,  James,  221. 

"  Caledonia"  The.  one  of  Perry's  vessels,  420. 

Calef,  Mr.,  of  Boston,  1-33. 

Calhoun.  John  C,  hU  views  of  the  war  of  1312,  409. 
Secretary  of  War,  447.  Vice-president,  454,  459.  Ntt- 
tices  of,  "458,  459. 

California,  Conquest  of,  487.  Discovery  of  Gold,  497. 
Admitted  to  the  Union,  501.     Excludes  slavery,  499. 

Calumets.  Indian,  14. 

Calvert,  Charles.  153. 

Calvert,  <Ieorge,  Lord  Baltimore,  SI. 

Calvert.  Leonard.  S2,  151. 

Oamhridge^  England,  Meeting  .at,  respecting  the  Ply- 
mouth Colony,  lis. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  founded,  US.  The  college 
founded  at,  121.     Provincial  Congress  at,  230. 

Camden,  New  Jersey,  93. 

Ca-mpbtll,  William.  Colonel.  319. 

Campbell,  Colonel,  (British).  291,  292,294. 

C(tiiip  Douglas.  Prisoners  at,  710. 

Cantida,  A  ttempted  conquest  of,  131, 136.  Pitt's  scheme 
for  conquering,  199.  Measures  for  the  conquest  of. 
203,  204.  En<i  of  French  dominion  in.  22.  Address  of 
Congress  to  the  people  of,  239.  Proposed  invasion  of, 
194.  Hull's  invasion  of.  410.  Wellington's  troops 
sent  to,  432      Revolutionary  movement  in,  471,  472. 

Canary  Islands,  Columbus  delaved  at  the,  39. 

Canbt,  E.  K.  S.,  General,  591,  666.  ; 


Canonchet,  Treaty  of  Peace  with,  125.  His  perfidy  and 
death,  127. 

Canoniciis,  Narrasanset  chief,  21,  90,  91, 115. 

Cariterbury^  Archbishop  of.  121. 

Cape  Ann,  colony  at.  116.  Bajador.  36.  Breton.  13T, 
138.  Charles,  origin  of  tlie  name,  64.  Catiot  passes, 
46.  Cod,  oiigin  ot  the  name,  57.  Farewell.  46.  Fear, 
origin  of  the  name.  55.  Of  Good  Hope,  origin  of  the 
natne.  37.  llenlopen,  93.  Henry,  origin  of  ihe  name, 
64.    May.  35;  purchase  of,  and  origia  of  the  name.  94. 

Capital  of  the  United  States^  383. 

Caramelli,  Hamkt.  892,395. 

Carcass,  described,  236, 

Cardon.  Lord,  166. 

Carleton,  Sir  Gut,  Governor  of  Canada,  373.  At  St 
John's,  240.  At  Quebec,  241.  His  propositions  for 
reconciliation,  345. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of.  Commissioner  to  America,  1778,  286. 

Carni/eco  Ferry,  Battle  at,  57S. 

Carolina.  Amidas  and  Barlow  off  the  shores  of,  55. 
Colonies  founded  n.  62.  Oridn  of  the  name,  50,  55, 
9S.  The  c<donies  of.  97,  16:3.  164;  Separated,  17L 
Grant  from  Parliament  to,  206.  Opposes  taxation,  223, 

Carolina^  F&rt^  9S. 

'  Caroline,'*''  steamboat  472. 

Carpenter's  //all,  Philadelphia,  2SS,  5S8. 

Carr,  Sir  Robert,  123. 

Carroll,  Charles,  of  Carrollton,  252,  602. 

Carroll,  Daniel,  356. 

Carroll,  -Ioun.  Archbishop, 354.     Notice  of.  354. 

Carteret,  Sir  George,  9S,  159.  Purchases  New  Jersey, 
159. 

Carteret,  Philip.  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  94,  159. 

Carteret  County  Colony,  98.  164,  165. 

Cartikr,  James,  his  expeditious,  48,49. 

CARTWRKiHT,  George,  123. 

Carver,  John,  Governor,  77,  7S.  His  interview  with 
M.issasoit  114.     Death  of,  11.5.     Notice  of.  78. 

Cascades,  Oregon.  Attacked  by  Indians.  52S. 

Casco  Village,  atiacked  by  the  French  and  Indians,  131. 

Casey.  General.  616. 

Cass.  Lewis.  Generjil,  at  Detroit,  424.  Candidate  for 
the  Presi<lency,  1&43,  498. 

Castillon,  General,  deserts  Colonel  Walker  at  Rivas, 
525. 

Castine,  Baron  de.  134. 

Castine.  Admiral  Griffith  seizes  the  town  of,  1S14,  433. 

Castle  Williitm,  220. 

Castro,  General,  487. 

Caswell.  Hicuard,  356.  588. 

Cataicba  Indians,  26,  27.  Allies  of  Nort'u  Carolina  Col- 
i.ny,  168,  170. 

Catawba  Hirer,  27. 

Cat  Island.  See  Gnanahama. 

Cattle,  Fir>t,  in  Connecticut  S6.  Newfoundland  and 
Nova  Scotia,  47. 

Caughnairaga,  The  church  bell  at,  135. 

Cayuga  /ndittns,  23.  24. 

Cedttr  Mountain,  Battle  at,  624. 

CeuRus,  371,  3S8. 

Cent,  U.  G  Coin.  372. 

Champe.  Serjeant  attempts  to  capture  Arnold,  326. 

Champlain,  Samueu  his  expedition.  59.  Discovers 
Lake  Chainplain,  59;  and  Luke  Huron  59.  His  pub- 
lications, 59. 

Champlain,,  Lake,  discovered.  59. 

Chancellorsville,  Battle  of,  G49. 

Clianco,  106. 

Chandler.  N.dice  of.  426. 

Charles  I.  of  En<rland.  74. 107.116. 

Charles  II..  of  Enahuid.  109.110.  His  Gifts  to  Lord  CuK 
pe|)per,  antl  the  Earl  of  Arlington,  110.  Grants  a  new 
charter  to  Connecticut  155.  "Ueclaresthe  Massachu- 
setts charter  void.  129.  Makesjudses  imlependent  of 
the  jteople.  110.  Reproaehes  Gtovernor  Berkeley,  112. 
Gives  New  Netlieriand  to  his  brother  James,  144, 
Death  of,  113. 

Charles  IX.,  of  France,  49,  51.  His  commission  to  Co- 
lignv,  50. 

Chdrl'esttm,  South  Carolina,  founded,  99,  117.  French 
and  Spanish  expedition  against  169.  Seige  of,  809, 
311.  Captured  bv  the  British,  312.  Evacuated,  343. 
at  Oglethorpe,  100,  703. 

Charlesfoun.  Mass.,  236. 

lyiarter  of  Liberties,  William  Penn's,  162.  Of  New 
York,  147. 

Cliatka/n,  The  Earl  of.  218.  His  conciliatory  measures. 
231.    His  denunciations  in  the  House  of  Lords,  282. 
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His  letter  to  Sayre,  229.  His  opinion  of  the  Conti- 
iic-ntal  Cungress,'  223.  Death  of,  2S6.  Notice  of,  217. 
See  Pitt. 

Chasr,  Salmon  P..  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  560.  Notice 
of.  560.  6T9.    Chief-Justice  of  Uuiied  States,  732. 

Chattanooga,  606.  6S2. 

Chauncey,  Commutiure.  420,  425. 

Cherseman,  Gcni-ral  Monliroinery'a  Aid,  242. 

Chepidtepec,  Battle  <if,  1847,  494. 

Cher  aw  Indians,  20. 

Cherry  Valley  devastated,  290. 

'•  Cherub  ■"  sloop-uf-war,  4;il. 

Cherubusco,  General  ScoLt  at,  493. 

Chestnut,  Jamks.  546. 

Ck^apeake  Bay  e.xnlured  by  Cnptain  John  Smith, 
67.    Gosnold  in  the.  64.     Indians  on  the,  20. 

"  Chesapeake  "  fripite,  401,  429. 

Chester^  Pennsylvania.     William  Penn  at,  97. 

Chevau^'de-fr'ise  described,  274.    At  Charleston, 811. 

Chevy  Ckase.  233. 

CViewiJiff  Tobacco  invented  by  white  people.  14. 

Chicago.  Wicwam  at.  548.     Convention  at.  710. 

Chickahominy  River,  66.  616.     Battle  (if  the,  620,  692. 

*'  Chickamauga^''''  Confederata  pirate,  714.  Battle  of, 
666. 

Chickaaaio  Bayou,  Battle  at.  ft43. 

Chickasaw  Indians,  29,  30,  44. 

Chickasaio  Biver,29. 

Chickkley,  Sir  Henry,  113. 

Child,  Scandinavian,  born  on  Rhode  Island,  85. 

Childs,  Colonel,  at  Piiebla,  494. 

Chimjiey  Point,  1S9. 

Chippewa  Indians,  17,  IS,  24,  205. 

Chippewa,  Battle  of,  433. 

Choctaw  Indians,  29,  30. 

Chowan  Indians,  23. 

ChQwan  River.  97. 

Christiayis,  Indian,  converted  by  French  Jesuit8,22. 

Christian  i'om mission,  723. 

Christina,  in  Delewnre.  93. 

Chronicle,  William.  Mavnr,  319. 

Chrysler's  Field,  Battle  of,  427. 

Church  Benjamin,  Captjiin,  l'.;7.    Death  of,  127. 

Churchof  Kngland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  110. 
Establishe<l  in  Maryland,  154.  In  Nurth  Carolina, 
168.     In  South  Carolina.  169. 

Church  and  State,  in  Massaeliusetts,  IIS. 

Churchmen,  persecuted  by  Pnritans,  119. 

Ciiu-innufi  Society,  instituted.  352.     Order  of  the,  852. 

( 'ipher  Writing  of  the  New  York  tories.  309. 

City  Ila/l  of  New  York,  366.     City  Hall  Park,  143. 

Civilization.  New  period  of,  in  America.  52. 

Claiborne,  William  C,  C,  Governor,  440.  Notice  of, 
441. 

Clans,  Indi.tn,  17. 

Clarendon,   Lord,  98. 

Clarendon  County  Colony,  98. 

Clark,  Abraham,  356,  602. 

Clarke,  George  R.,  General,  his  operations  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  314,  315,  319.  336.  His  expedi- 
tion against  the  Indians,  303.  Captures  Kaskaskia, 
and  Cahokia.  303.     Notice  of,  303. 

Clauke,  Captain,  his  tour  of  exploration  with  Captain 
Lewis,  in  1S04.  479. 

Clay,  Green,  General,  at  Fort  Meigs.  41S,  419. 

Clay,  IIknrv.  United  States  Commissioner  at  Ghent, 
448.  Nominated  for  the  Presidency,  454.  Secretary 
of  State.  454.  His  C(mipromise  bill.  464.  Nominated 
for  the  Presidency,  47S.     Notice  of,  500. 

Clay,  Lieutenant-Colunel,  4S6, 

Clayborne.  William,  S2,  151. 

"  Clermont,"'  Fnlton's  first  steamboat,  399. 

Cleveland,  Benjamin,  319. 

Clinch.  General,  467. 

Clingman,  William,  611. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  416.  His  part  in  the  Erie  Canal,  457. 
Notice  of,  457. 

Clinton.  Sir  Henry,  General,  at  Boston,  234,  236.  Joins 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  24S.  On  Lons  Island,  253.  At  New 
York,  272.  Captures  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery, 
288.  At  Monmouth,  237.  His  moonlight  dispatch, 
9SS.  His  marauding  expeditions,  296.  Succeed-  Howe, 
237.  Evacnates  Rhode  Island,  and  proceeds  to  the 
Carolinas,  306,  309.  In  New  Jersey,  320.  Deceives 
Washington,  320.  At  the  Seige  of  Charleston,  309. 
Sends  emissaries  to  the  Pennsylvania  mutineers,  328, 
329. 

Clinton,  James,  General,  at  Tioga  Point,  304, 


Clinton,  George,  Governor,  287.      Vice-President,  895, 

404.     With  General  Knox,  350.     Notice  of,  350. 

Clvmer.  George,  356.  602,  629. 

Cobb,  Howell,  General,  715. 

CocKUURN,  Admiral,  His  marauding  expeditions,  430, 
440. 

Cod  Fishery,  47.116. 

CoDPiNGTON,  William,  91. 

Coffee,  General,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Creeks, 
428.    Notice  of,  428. 

Coffey,  Colonel,  675. 

Coins  and  Cm^rency  of  the  United  States,  372.  Copper 
coins.  372. 

CoLDEN,  Cadwallaper.  215. 

CoLiGNY,  Admiral,  49.  50.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  scudies 
the  art  of  war  with.  52.     The  friend  uf  Huguenots.  49. 

Colleton,  James,  Governor,  166. 

CoLLKTON,  Sir  John.  9S. 

Collier,  Sir  George,  297. 

Colonies,  American,  History  of  the,  51.   52.    104.    1  4. 
American  population  of  tne,  179     New  I-ingland,  pr« 
posed  Unicm  of  the,  121 ;  the  Union  dissolved,  122. 

Colony,  The  earliest  in  America,  42. 

Colorado,  67S. 

Columbia,   District  of,  3SS. 

Columbiii  River^  279. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  Fall  of,  712. 

Columbus.  Christopher.  37.  His  voyage  to  Iceland.  87. 
Queen  Uabella  fits  out  a  fleet  for  him,  37.  He  sails 
from  Palos.  89.  His  voyages  and  discoveries,  persecu- 
tions and  death,  41. 

Comanche  IndiaJ2s,SS.    Territory  of  the,  45. 

Comhahee  River,  D'Ayllon  at  the  mouth  of.  43. 

Commerce  of  the  American  colonies.  KeitTictiona  im- 
posed on  the,  212.  American,  8S1,  8S2.  890,  891;  Pro- 
tected. 391 ;  Injured  by  England  and  France,  4ti0.  401 ; 
Injured  by  pirates,  453.  Of  Great  Britain  and  th« 
United  States,  867. 

Committee  of  Safety  of  Massachusetts,  234  Com- 
mittees of  Correspondence,  226. 

Como,  Witchcraft  at.  132. 

Company  of  Free  Traders,  96. 

^'ConceNsioti.'i,'"'  The,  of  Berkeley  and  Carteret.  159. 

Con  fed, 'ration,   American  Articles  of,  266.  267,  858,  355. 

Confederation  of  New  Entrland  colonies,  121. 

Confederates,  Finances  of,  679. 

Confederacy,  Excitement  in,  545. 

Congaree  Indians  hostile  to  the  South  Carolina  col- 
onies, 170. 

Congress,  First  Continental,  at  Philadelphia,  227,  228. 
Second  Continental,  215,  23S;  Appoints  a  Committee 
to  confer  with  Washington,  239;  Measures  of,  245; 
Armed  Marine  of,  307;  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
307;  Continental  Naval  Board  of  Marine  Committee, 
and  Board  of  Admiralty  of,  303;  Resolution  on  Inde- 
pendence, and  Commitree  on  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 251;  Committee  for  conferring  with  Lord 
Howe,  259;  Sends  an  embassy  to  France  and  to  other 
European  courts.  266;  Rejects  Lord  North's  Concilia- 
tory Bills, 2S6.  Of  the  United  Stites.  resolution  of  the, 
to  allow  military  officers  half  pay  for  life,  349  ;  Disbands 
the  army,  350;  Efforts  of,  at  New  York.  362;  Recom- 
mends the  appointment  of  a  day  for  thr.nKogiving  and 
prayer,  370;  Measures  of  the.  respecting'Revenucs, 
366,367:  Extraordinary  Sessions  of,  475.^  Provincial, 
at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  230;  Makes  salutary 
change  in  postal  arrangements,  507;  tends  steam  ves- 
sels to  coast  of  China  and  round  Cape  Horn,  515;  Re- 
construction policy  of,  726;  Passes  tenure  of  office  bill, 
729;  Impeaches  the  President,  729.  732. 

Congress  Mescican,  Assumes  provisional  authority,  497. 

'■'Congress,'''  frigate,  414. 

Connecticut,  Origin  and  signification  of  the  word.  85. 
Settlement  of.  62.  Pequod  Indians  in.  21.  History  of 
the  Colony  of,  154.  C(Uistitution  of,  154.  Charter  of, 
155.  Takes  part  in  the  war  against  King  Philip.  155. 
Refuses  to  surrender  its  charter,  156.  Joins  the  con- 
federacy of  colonies.  121.  Grant  to,  from  Parliament, 
206. 

Connecticut  Rivet\  Discovered  by  Block,  72,  82.  Col- 
ony at  the,  S5,  S6. 

Canonchet,  21. 

CoNNOK.  Commodore.  Sails  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  4S0. 
Captures  Tarni)ico,  Tabasco,  and  Tuspan,  4$5.  At 
Vera  Cruz.  4S9. 

'"^Constellation."  frigate.  382.  Captures  the  frigate  L' 
Insurgente,  3S5.  Action  of  the,  with  the  frigate  \a 
Vengeance,  3S5. 
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Constitution  of  tki  United  Staffs.  "Washington  sug- 
gests a  cnnvention  on  the  subject  ol'  :i;  history  of 
the,  355;  articles  of  tho.  :3olt.  oGo.  861.  Amendments,  758. 

Constitution  of  Govern /iient,  rilirritn,  TS. 

*^ Constitution"  frigate,  382,415,440.  Actionof  the,  with 
the  Kiiei-riere,  414. 

ContinentitL  Army,  23S.  Congress:  see  Congress. 
Money,  245;  Depreciation  of,  293,  32S;  Counterfeited, 
293. 

CoNTnECCEUR,  M.,  attacks  the  Ohio  Company's  men, 
1S2. 

Cont'rerna.  Battle  of,  1S47.  493. 

Convention  on  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  350.  At 
Albany,  1T54, 1&3. 

Conway,  Thomas.  General,  2S5. 

Conway,  Henry  Seymour,  GeneraJ.  his  motion  in  Par- 
liament. 346.  347. 

CooDE.  Tlie  insurgent,  153. 

Copley,  .Ioiin  Singleton,  209. 

Coi'LEV,  Lionel,  Iloyal  Governor,  153. 

CoPPiN.  Pilot  of  the  Mayflower,  7S. 

Copp's  IliU,  235. 

Cooper.  Ashley,  Lord.  98. 

Cooper  liiver.  Orii:in  nf  tbe  name,  90. 

Cordova,  Francisco  Fkknandez  de,  discovers  Mexico, 
43. 

Coree  Indians.  17.  20,  57.  Conspire  against  the  North 
Carolina  settlements,  ICS. 

Corinth,  Battle  at.  635.     Evacuation  of,  C04. 

Cornuury.  Lord,  149,  IGl. 

CorTipla liter,  26,  304. 

Cornstalk  unites  with  Logan  against  the  white  men, 
20.     His  bravery  and  death.  20.  " 

CoRNWALLis,  Charles.  Lord,  on  Long  Island,  253,  254. 
Cajitures  Fort  Lee,  259.  Pursues  Washington,  260.  At 
New  York,  262.  At  Princeton,  26S.  At  Charleston, 
811.  In  South  Carolina,  313.  At  Sander's  Creek,  315. 
In  commanrl  of  the  British  Army  at  the  South,  315. 
At  Charlotte,  318.  At  'WinnsboVough,  319.  Suc- 
ceeds Phillips,  330.  Pursues  Morgan,  332.  Abandons 
North  Cai'olina,  3:34.  At  Wilmington  and  Petersburg, 
3S8.  His  operations  in  Virginia,  388.  Snirenders  at 
Yorktown.  341.     His  cruelty,  318.    Notice  of,  318. 

Corpus  Christi  village,  Mexico,  480. 

CoKTEz,  Fernando,  his  esjiedition  to  Mexico,  43.  De- 
thrones Montezuma,  10.     Notice  of,  43. 

CoRTOREAL.  Gasper,  his  expedition  to  America,  in  1500, 
47. 

Cosby,  WiLLJAM.  Governor.  150. 

Costa  liiCA  declares  war  against  Nicaragua,  1S56,  526. 

Cotton,  Kev.  Mr.,  118.    Cinnes  to  America,  66. 

Cotton,  Cultivation  of,  in  the  United  States,  363. 

Council  of  Plymouth,  117, 120. 

Council  Indian,  how  composed,  16. 

'■^CountesH  of  Scarborough "  captured  by  Paul  Jones, 
307. 

Counties,  Origin  of,  73. 

Cowpens,  Battle  of,  331,  832. 

Coios  brought  tu  America  by  Columbus,  41.  Taken  to 
Virginia.  6S. 

Coxe^Tencii,  369.    Notice  of,  368. 

Craig,  Major,  345, 

Ckaik,  )>r'..  his  anecdote  of  Washington's  escape  from 
death,  186. 

Cramptkn,  Mr..  British  Minister,  dismissed,  528,  529. 

Craney  Island,  4^30. 

Craven,  Lord,  98. 

Craven.  Charles,  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  170, 

Crawford.  William  IL,  Minister  to  France,  429.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  447.  Nominated  for  the  Presi- 
denev.  454. 

Creek  'Indians,  29,  30, 103, 168,  427,  428,  455,  456. 

Creoles.  Origin  of  the,  41. 

'"Crescent  Vity"  steamboat,  512. 

Crimea,  the,  Enlistments  in  American  cities,  for  the 
English  Array  in,  5'JS. 

Crittenden,  George  B.,  Colonel,  598. 

Crittenden,  William  L.,  at  Cuba;  executed,  uOS. 

Croghan,  Major,  Notice  of,  420. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  155.  His  supposed  intention  to  mi- 
grate to  America,  120, 130.  Opposed  by  Virginia,  108. 
Notice  of,  108. 

Cross  of  St.  Georse,  144.  Of  St.  Andrew.  144.  Pine, 
erected  by  De  Soto,  44.  Planted  on  the  shore  of  Gasp6 
inlet.  48. 

Crato  Indians,  32,  33. 

Crown  Point,  199.  Champlain  at,  59.  Johnson's  expe- 
dition against,  185. 


CRtJGKR,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  3JW-    In  South  Carolina.  313 

315. 
Cidnt.    Discovery  of,    40.     Fears  of  invasion    of;  508. 

Dimculties  about  settlement  of.  520. 
CuLPEPPEi:,  Lord,  Giants  t<i  bv  Charles  II.,  110. 
CuLPEPPKR  ^oun,  99.     The  revolt  led  by,  164.     Lay©  ouS 

the  city  of  Charleston,  165. 
Ciirrenctf,  National,  Of  the  ITnited  States,  372. 
CuRTiN,  Governor,  calls  out  Militia,  653, 
Curtis,  S.  K..  General.  591. 
CiTsiuNG,  Caleb,  540. 
CusuiNfi,  Thomas,  5S8. 
CuBHiNG,  W'lLLiAM,  .Tudge,  369 
CusHMAN.  Robert,  77. 
"  Cyane^""  frigate,  440. 

s. 

Dacres,  Captain,  414. 

Dade,  Francis  L.,  Major,  massacred,  467.    Notice  ot, 

467. 
Dahcotah  Indians,  31.  32. 
Dale,  Sir  Thomas,  arrives  at  Jamestown,  with  supplies, 

69.    Governor  of  Virginia,  70. 
Dahlgeen.  Admiral,  6§S,  673. 
Dalton,  (Jeorgia,  Kaid  at.  6S2. 
Danrers,  Witchcraft  at,  l;53. 
Dare,  ELEA^OR,  her  daughter  Virginia,  56. 
Dartmouth  ('olh-(jf,\~i'^. 
Daughters  of  Liberty,  210. 
Davenpop.t.  John,  88. 
Davie,  William  Kichardson,  Colonel,  318,  356.    Envoy 

to  France,  385. 
Davis,  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  War,  523.    Notice  ot 

M7,  569.      Elected    President   of   Confederacy,   641. 

Flies  from  Richmond,  718.    Taken  prisoner,  722. 
Davis,  Jefebson  C,  591. 
D'Hanville,  138. 
D'Avllon,  Lucas  Vasquez,  42. 
Dayton,  Jonathan,  356,  629. 
Deane,  Silas,  Member  of  the  first  Continental  Congress, 

5S8.     Chairman  of   tbe  Committee  on  Naval   Affairs, 

807,  308.     American  Agent  in  France,  266.    Ou  the 

American  embassy  to  France,  266. 
Dearborn,  Henry,  890.     t'ommands  the  Army  of  the 

North,  412.     At  York,  Canada,  425.    Notice  of,  410. 
De/d  of  United  States,  679.     In  1868,  734. 
Decatur,  Stephen,  Commodore,  415.     In  the  Mediter- 
ranean; at   Algiers;    at  Tunis,  445.    His  exploit  at 

Tripoli,  notice  of,  392.     Captured,  440. 
Decliinitiiin  of  Rights,  215. 
Peerfield,  126.    Attacked  by  Kouville,  135. 
De  Hart,  John,  588. 
De  Hrister,  253,  254. 
De  Kalb,  Baron,  in  the  Southern  campaign,  309,  314. 

Death  of,  316.    Notice  of,  316. 
Delancey,  Jajhes,  Governor,  183, 1S5.    Favors  a  Stamp 

Act,  541. 
Delaware,   Settlement  of,  92.    Colonies,  144.    Swedes 

in,  62.    Yields  to  the  Dutch,  147.      An  independent 

colony,  159. 
Delaicare  Bay.  Yerrazani  anchors  in.  48. 
Delaware  Indians,  17.  21,  161.36;i. 

De  la  Wakr,  Lord,  Governor  of  Virginia,  G8.  At  James- 
town. 69      Characier  of;  death  of,  69. 
Delft-Ifaven.  Holland,  Puritans  sail  from,  77. 
Dk  Monts,  58. 
Deseret,  the  country  of  the  Mormons;  signification  oi 

tbe  name.  504. 
De  Soto.  Ferdinand,  44, 45. 
D'Estaing;  see  Estaiiig. 
Detroit,  Capture  of,  424. 
Devens,  Charles,  General,  585. 
De  Vries,  Captain.  92.    His  plantation,  140. 
Dexter,  Samuel, 3S9. 
Dickenson.  John.  Chairman  of  the  convention  on  tb* 

Constitution  of  tho   United  States,  355.    His  letters 

218. 
DiESKAU,  Baron,  Fate  of  his  expedition,  189, 190.   Death 

of,  190. 
Dime,  United  States  coin,  372. 
DimHddie  Court  House,  717. 
Dinwiddie.  Egbert,  Governor,  18S.     His  letter  to  St 

Pierre.  1S1.     His  independent  companies,  184. 
Directory,  The  French,  883,  884. 
DoBBS,  Governor.  185. 
Dohh's  Ferry,  357. 
Dollar,  American,  372. 
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Dommion,  The  Old:  see  Old  Dominion 
DonelHon,  Fort,  Victory  at.  69T 
DoNGAN.  Thomas.  Governor  147 
DosipuAK,  Colonel.  4SS,  4i9.  ' 
DoNop,  Count,  iit  Burlinaton,  263.     Death  of  095 
Douglas.  Stephen  A.,  541.  '  "    ' 

Dorer.  attiiekeii  by  the  French  and  Indians,  16S9   ISO 
DowNiE.  Commodore,  4»4.    Death  of,  435 
npafl,  657. 

Dhake,  Sip.  Francis,  56.    At  St.  Aiijrustine,  57.    Dis- 
covers the  tobacco-plant;  introduces  it  into  England, 

"fe'-SSErj^lSI^^-     ^*  ^"'-^'™  H-^"'^' 
DntiM.MoNn,  William,  Rev.,  111.    E.'secutert,  97, 112 
DttANE,  William  J.,  refuses  to  withdraw  the  Govern- 
ment lunds  from  the  United  States  Bank,  465 
DucHE,  Jacob.  Eev.,  22S. 
Dudley,  Joseph,  129. 
Dudley,  Thomas,  117. 
Dunbar,  Colonel,  1S6. 
DUNMORE.  Lord,  2.37,  248,  5S9. 
DupONT,  S.  F.,  Commodore,  5S2,  609  671 
Du|rAN,    Mrs,    captured  by  the  French    and  Indians 

Dutch,  The,  their  maritime  enterprise,  71.  East  India 
Company  ol  send  a  ship  to  the  Hudson  River  71 
Purchase  Manhattan  Island  from  the  Manhatt.in 
Indians,  21.  Settle  at  New  Amsterdam,  62.  In  New 
Netherland,  send  a  friendly  salutation  to  the  Massi- 
chusetts  Colony  118.  Their  friendly  intercourse  with 
P^f..r"''T"''  f\  .°f'""^<^  '-'■P''""  Holmes,  S5 
fhe  r,  nl^r^^*''ioi'"''  l'"*-  Claim  jurisdiction\pon 
the  Connecticut,  121.  Settle  in  South  Carolina.  99 
Take  possession  of  New  York,  147 

Dutch  East  India  Company,  69  71 

.Ofite/i  Westlnrlia  Company,  11,  98, 189, 144. 

Dutch  Point,  Connecticut,  So 


292.    03-  the  coast  of  Georaia,  305.    At  the  s.^at  of 
Savannah,  305.    Notice  of,  2S9  ^ 

mriimadura,  Cortez  died  at,  in  3554  43 

-t^lchttnni  /ndians,22. 

Eiilaw  Sjirings,  Battle  ot,  83S. 

tvERETT.  Edward.  Mass.,  542. 

Ewell,  Genei-al.  617,  654. 

EwiNG,  James,  General,  at  Trenton.  263 

Jixeter,  New  Hampshire,  founded,  SO. 

F. 


Eagle,  American  prold  coin,  872 

Early,  General,  695,  69S. 

'^the'^224'"  "^'""■P""S' s™<l  tea  to  America;  notice  of 

East  Jersey,  \60. 

E.1TON,  Theopiulus,  Governor.  S8,1M 

Eaton,  William.  Captain,  Consul  at  frip.ili  393 

Edda^  Indian,  23. 

Edex,  William,  2S6. 

f''l"o"/;;/»m'''609''°''''"'  ^"^^ '"'''"''"'  •''■'"'""'''.f  "'''S 

.£•(?««;#;«/*  fostered  by  the  Massachusetts  Colonv 
121.     In  the  colonies.  17S.  " 

Edwards,  .Jonathan,  210. 

Effingham,  Governor,  Character  of  113 

EUia.  Bonaparte  at,  431. 

Electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  uf  the  United 
States,  361. 

Eliot,  John,  Kev.,  128. 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  51,  70. 

JSlhal'eth  Islands  discovered,  57. 

Elisabethtown,  New  Jersey  159.  ' 

Ellet,  Charles.  Jr.,  Colonel,  605. 

Elliott,  Susanna,  Mrs.,  80.5. 

Ellison's  Milt,  Battle  at,  619,  620. 

Ellsworth.  Colonel,  takes  first  secession  Bai;  5W 

Ellsworth.  Oliver,  356,859.  Envoy  io  Fran.-e  1799 
?°'  PH.lf^  Judicary  o;  the  United  gtitee,  SOi  No- 
tice of,  3.d9. 

Elm,  Penn's  Treaty,  96,  161. 

Etiniiidpatinn,  Proclamation  of,  689,  640  6S0 

I.N'I.|r,,T,  Jciix  117.  ' 

E„,,hnid.  see  Great  Britain. 
"Enterprise"  bris,  430. 
"  Epervier  "  bris;,'440. 
Erie  Jndianj:.  19,  23. 
Erie  Canal,  4.56.4.57. 
Erie,  Lake ;  See  Lake  Erie. 
Emui-fau,  Batlle  at.  42S. 
Erskine,  General,  at  Trenton,  IfSi. 

TSS'^'^-t  '^i'--'  ^''S'fJ'  Min'st'^'-  'o  tlie  United  States,  406. 
^opns  Jndians,  14;3.  ' 

Eanuimanx  Indians.  17,  .509. 

'•  Essem  "  ;Visate,  414,  430,  431. 

^wt.'fl'i'  f'"','-""t,''jv^™'  ""'">  »  fl<"'''  '"  America,  2S6. 
His  fleet  disabled  by  a  storm.  2S9.    In  the  West  Indies, 


Fairfield.  Connecticut,  8S. 

Fair  Oaks,  Battle  at.  619. 

Falls  of  the  James  Hirer,  105.  lOS 

Famine  in  the  Virsrinia  Colonv,  69' 

Faeeagut,  Commodore.  610.  630,  682  678  70S. 

Fauchet,  M.,  sucoeeils  M.  Genet,  378        ' 

Faulkner,  Major.  480. 

Faust,  John,  his  prii.tiu!;  offlce.  62. 

Fayetterille.  Em;a^eineht  at,  675. 

Federalist  Parti/,  377. 

'' Federalist,'  The.  861. 

Felucca  Gun-boat,  401. 

Fexdall.  Governor,  158. 

Fenian  Brotherhood,  72S. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  38,  60 

Ferguson,  Adam,  286. 

Feeguso.n,  Captain,  336 

Ferguson,  Mrs.,   her  attempt  to  bribe  General   Eeed, 

Ferguson,  Patrick,  Major,  at  King's  Mouuiain,  17S0, 
319.    Death  and  erave  of,  819.  ' 

Fernando  de  Taos.  Massacre  at,  489. 
Ferrar,  Nicholas.  107. 
Few,  William,  355,  856. 
Fideliiv,  The  Order  of.  852 
Fillmore,  Millard  Vice-President,  498.  President,  501. 

Hon  of,"5il  "''  ^"^^    *^'°"'  "''  '"'"iD's"-^ 

Fine  Arts  m  America,  209. 

Finances  of  the  United  States,  679. 

-t  isiiER,  Marv,  Quakeress,  arrives  at  Boston  122 

FisnER,E,s,  849.  Prohibitory  Act  of  Parliament  respect- 
ns  the  2.31.  DiHieulties  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  respecting  the,  511,  523 

Fishing  Creek.  27. 

FiTzsiMONs,  Thomas. 356.  629 

'^^n,!,'^'!'!""''''.,,'^'"';  ^'"'"''^  "f-  23-  Captain  John 
Wi^.l,  "i'il'^  ■•elatious  With,  67.  Allies  if  G,.vernor 
Wmthrop.  181.    Attempts  of  James  IL  to  introduce 

neutallity'TI?    '""°"°    ""'"'  ^"^     '^^'"   "'''•'"^  "' 
-F/-/0'  Culpepper' ^4.3.      Eoyal,    of  Great    Britain    144 
Uni.jn,   24o.     Of   the    thirteen    stripes,    unfurled    by 
Washington  at  Cambridge,  144. 
Flag,  Sei-ession,  655. 
Flathead  Iiidiar.i,SS. 
Flai;  .iiiierican,  206. 
Fleming,  Ca|itain.  Death  of,  269. 
Fletcher,  Ben.iamin,  Governor,  149, 156  164 
,  Iiltnt  River,  De  Soto  on  the  banks  .d'the  44 
Floating  Batteries  described,  201  ' 

Florida,  Discovery  of;  origin  of  tlie  name,  42.  Narvaez. 
Governor  of,  48,  44.  Melendez-s  C-MJedition  to,  50,  51 
.^S  T.'T'"'*  ^'J^Pt'dition  to,  172.  Ceded  to  England, 
«,i  ^'-■fo'".'^'  "'  '^P-'in.  349.  Ceded  to  the  United 
States.  1M9  401.  State  of,  added  to  the  Union,  478 
Secession  of,  547. 
Foote,  a.  H.,  Commander,  595.  Wounded,  605. 
-fOT-fe:— Adams  874.  Amsterdam,  139.  Andrew,  173 
Bower,  4.3t.  Brooke,  467.  Brown,  4S1.  Butler,  677. 
Carohna  61  OS.  Casimir,  142.  148.  Clinton.  283,  824 
Cumberland,  193.  Darling.  094.  Dearborn,  412  De- 
fiance,   .374,    416.       Deposit,    416.       De    Kussy,     677, 

2J.182,  1S.5,  ls6.  Edward.  1S9.  19(1,  191.  192.  276  Erie 
433,  434.  Fisher,  713.  Forty  Fort,  290.  Fre'derica! 
178.  Frontenac,  198.  Gaines,  709.  Galphin,  836 
George,  on  Lake  George,  19S,  414,  426  406  4»7 
George  New  York  City,  «48,  351.  Granby,  235.  'Oris- 
wohl,840.  Hamilton.  253.  Harrison.  416,  Hatteras. 
58  .  Henry,  o9.5,  Hindman.  64:3.  Independence.  20, 
2J1.  .Jackson,  610,  Kim.  467.  La  Fayette.  298,  586. 
Leavenworth  48.3,486.  Le  Bmif,  ISl.  Lee,  2,59  Ly- 
man, 189  Mackinaw.  411.  Macon.  607.  Maiden,  410. 
Meigs,  41S.    Mercer,  274,  275.    Mifliin,  274.    M'HMry. 
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437.  Mimms,  427.  Monroe.  61.%  09.").  Montiromcry 
2S3.  Morean,  4:3S.  Moosa,  173.  Mottf,  88.i.  Miiultrio, 
249  810,  46S.  Nassau.  72,  93,  94.  Necessitv,  lS-3. 
Niagara  199,  200,  437.  Niiietv-Si.v,  816,  33.i,  830. 
Ontario,'  ISO,  193.  Oranie,  72,  I:J9,  144,  14S.  Oswc'l'o, 
189  192.  Pociibfrton,  648.  Pfp|iurell,  1S9.  Pickens, 
5S0.  Pillow,  CO."),  CS2.  Pitt,  19S.  Po»-hatan,  691. 
Piesque  Islo,  ISl.  Prince  George. 385.  Putnam,  283, 
324  E.-covirv,  374.  Itepublic.  617.  St.  Fri'dorick, 
1S9.  St.  Philip.  440,  610.  S,andusk>-,  419.  Schuyler, 
273  .Simon,  173.  Suxnwi-\-,  27S.  Stcailman,  717. 
Stephc-nson.  419.  Stoddart,  398.  Sullivan,  249. 
Trumbull,  340.  Venanao,  ISl,  Wagner.  673.  674. 
Warren.  6S7.  Wnshin'^toil,  2.!iS.  Watson,  885,  Wayne, 
374  416.  William,  173.  William  Henry,  191, 194. 
Forrest,  N.  B,,  Guerilla  Chief,  633,  6S1. 
Foster,  General,  671. 

Fox,  GliABLHS,  his  opposition  to  the  measures  of  Great 
Britain,  2S2.     His  remark  respecting  the  battle  of 
Guilford.  833. 
Fox,  Geoece,  visits  his  Quaker  brethren  in  America, 

94.     Notice-  of,  132. 
Fox  Iiuliuiift,  17.     Conspire  against  the  English,  20o. 

Sec  Sacs  and  Foxes. 
France,  First  American  embassy  to,  266.    Alliance  of, 
with  the  United  States,  3a3.    Fleet  of,  sent  to  America, 
236.     Secret  treaty  of,  with  Spain,  306.     Depredations 
by  on  American  commerce,  8S2.     Fleet  of.  attacked 
by'Arbuthnot,  330.     War  with  Onitecl  States,  .835.     Its 
commerce  401.     Nesotiation  with  United  States,  406. 
United  Statc8  Minister  to,  429.    Claims  of  the  United 
States  against. 463. 
Fi'tniee,  Emperor  of,  727. 
Francis  I.,  his  expedition  to  America,  47. 
Frankxin,  Benjamis,  210.    His  plan  of  Colonial  Confed- 
eration, 183.     A  Ccdonel,  193.     At  Boston,  on  the  sub- 
iect  of  the  invasion  of  Canada,  239.  Circulatesin  Eng- 
land the  State-papers  of  the  Continental  Congress,  330. 
On  the  Committee  to  confer  with  Lord  Howe,  257.     On 
the  Committe  to  draft  a  Declaration  of  Indepenilence, 
251,  252.     On  the  embassy  to  France.    Issues  commis- 
sions to  Naval  Olfleers,.S0S.  Commissioner  on  the  Treaty 
of  Peace.  343.    The  Pope's  Nuncio  makes  overtures  to, 
respecting  an  Apostolic  Vicar  in  the  United  States.^ 
353.     Member  of  the  Convention  on  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  356.    His  proposition  respecting  prayers 
at  the  Convention,  359.    His  account  of  the  fiitlier  of 
Cotton  Mather,  184. 
Franklin,  General,  62.5,  684. 
Franklin,  Sir  John,  Search  for,  509, 510. 
Franklin,  Battle  at,  705. 
Frankfort,  Captnre  of,  633. 

Fraser,  General,  276.  ..,.,.     . 

Frederick    the    Great,    his   opinion   of  A\  ashiiigton, 

269. 
Frederick  III,  of  Prussia,  481. 

Freiierickabitrff,  625.     Battle  of.  OS'.     Battle  near,  692. 
Free  Institntiojis,  Growth  of,  114. 
Freeilom,  Ideas  of.  in  Massachusetts,  I'S. 
rRE.«oNT,  John  (.  nARLSs.  Colonel,  his  exploits  in  Califor- 
nia, 487:  at  Los  Angeles;  at  San  Gabriel;  deprived  of 
his  commission.  487.     Senator  from  California,  499. 
Notice  of,  487.    Explorations  of  515,  574. 
French,  Parker  H.,  Colonel,  427. 

French  Colon//  on  Sable  Island,  57.  Acadi.a,  121. 
Possessions  iii  North  America,  between  the  Penobscot 
and  St  Croix,  129.  In  Carolina,  55.  Kevolntion  8h. 
Settlement,  the  earliest  in  the  New  World,  58,  59. 
Spidiations,  468.  ,  .       ,- 

French,  The,  in  Canad.i,  discover  the  Algonqnins,  li. 
First  visit  of.  to  the  Sioux  Indhnis.  32,     Earliest  Ex- 
plorers of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Mississippi,  31.     Sub- 
iiuration  of,  in  North  America,  2114.     Assailed  by  the 
Natchez  Indians,  29   Their  expedition  against  Charles- 
ton, 169. 
French  and  Indian  War,  19, 104,  13n,  li9. 
Frenchinwn,  burned.  480. 
Freak  Water  Itieer.ii. 
Frobisuer,  Sir  Martin,  his  expedition,  o2.       Ihe  snip 

used  bv,  60.    Notice  of,  51. 
"Frolic^"  brig,  415. 

Frontenac.  M..  Governor  of  Canada,  181.    Burns  Sche- 
nectady, 180.  181,    Pvepelled  by  Schuyler,  149. 
Fry.  .losiiUA  A.,  Colonel.  1S2.     Heath  ol,  183. 
Fugitire  Stare  Lair.  ,507,  .521,  527. 

FtiLTON.  Eobert.  Notice  of.  898,  899.      ,  „^  ._  , 

"Fund  a  mental  Cunslitutions;'  The,  of  bhaftsbury  and 
Locke,  164,  165,  167. 

51 


Funeral  Ceremonies,  Indian,  15. 
Furs,  Trade  in,  73, 116, 189, 140. 


Pyre  Algonquin,  15, 


Gaedsden,  CiiRisTopnER,  Lieutenant  Governor,  312. 
Gage,  Thomas,  General,  A  Lieutenant-Colonel  at  tho 
battle  of  Monongahela,  186.     Governor  of  Montreal, 
208.    Enters  Boston  with  soldiers,  220.    Governor  of 
Massaelinsetts,  226.     Scuds  his  secretary  to  dissolve 
the  General  Assemblvol  Massachusetts,  227.    Fortifles 
Boston.  229.     Notice'of,  229. 
Gaines,  Edmund   P.,  General,  Arrests  Aaron  Burr,  893. 
At  Fort  Erie,  733.    His  expedition  against  the  feemi- 
noles;  joined  by  General  dackson,  448.     Assailed  by 
the  Seminoles,  near  Withlacooehee,  467.    Notices  of, 
443,  467. 
Gallatin,  Albbrt,  Member  of  the  House  of  P.eprcsenta- 
tives,  389.    Secretarv  of  the  Treasury,  890, 406.    Envoy, 
419.    Unitcil  States'  Commissioner  at  Ghent,  1814,  483. 
Galloway,  .Tosecii,  260,  58S. 
Galveston,  Pirates  and  slave-dealers  at,  443. 
Gambier,  Lord,  British  Commissioner  at  Ghent,  1814 

438. 
Gansevoort,  Colonel,  At  Fort  Stanwix,  278. 
Garangula,  26. 
Gardiner.  Ctdonel,  295. 
Ga-xjte  Inlet,  48. 
'•Ga.y>e,"  schooner,  228.  310. 

Gates,  Horatio,  General,  His  appointment  as  Adjutant 
General,  238.  Succeeds  General  Thomas,  261.  Super- 
sedes General  Schuyler,  277.  At  Bemis's  Heights,  27& 
Bur^oyne  surrenders  to,  281.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  War,  394.  His  flight  to  Charlotte,  316.  Trial  of, 
330.  Notice  of,  814. 
Gates,  Sir  Tuo.mas,  6S.     At  Jamestown.    Eeturns  to 

England. 
Geiger,  Emily,  337. 

Genet,  Edmund  Ciiakles,  Minister  from  France  to  the 
United  States,  877.    Fits  out  privateers,  377.   Eecalled, 
in  1798,  378.     Notice  of,  377. 
George  I,  of  England,  136,  137. 
George   II,  of   England,   Accession  of,  1.37.      Charter 

granted  hy,  for  the  proposed  Georgia  Colony,  100. 
George  IIL  of  England.    Accession  of,  312.     His  insan- 
ity, 93.    Leaden  statue  of,  at  Now  York,  pulled  down, 
252. 
George.  Prince  of  Denmark,  136. 
'■Geonje  Washington:^  frigate,  391. 
Georgetown,  Burnt,  430  .       ,.       ,   ,   v 

Georgia.  Settlement  of,  99.  Colony  in.  founded  by 
O"letliorpc  62.  Colony  of;  origin  of  the  name,  100. 
In^'vaded  by  the  Spaniards,  173.  Ueceivcs  Parliamentary 
aid,  209.  'Claims  of,  to  Cherokee  lands,  461.  Contro- 
versy in.  concerning  tho  Creek  lands,  465,  456.  Seces- 
sion of,  547.  Quict'in.  678. 
Gerard,  M.,  French  Minister  to  the  United  States,  287. 
ffernumn  in  North  Carolina,  168. 

Gerry,  Elbeidge.  356.  Envoy,  385.  Vice-President,  497. 
Germaise.  GeoR(;e,  Lord.  283,  345. 
Gerrnantoirn.  Battle  of.  375. 
Getti/sbnrr/.  Battle  of,  65.5. 
GiBs'oN.  C.  W.,  Major,  688. 
GiDDiNus,  Major,  at  Cei-nlvo,  436. 
Gilbert.  Edward,  499. 
Gilbert,   Sir   Humphrey,   52,  63.    His  expedition  to 

America ;  notice  of,  52. 
Gilbert,  Sir  .John,  63. 
Gilbert.  Ealeigii,  63. 
Oilman,  Nicholas,  8.16,  629. 
GlLMORE,  Q.  A.,  General,  607,  673, 
Gist,  General,  847. 

ff;«K!;n/«,  Battle  at,  621.    „    ,,     ^  „.    ,,„ 

Gloucester,  Virginia,  lortilied  by  Cornwalhs,  840. 
Goats.  The  first,  taken  to  Virginia,  6S. 
Godfrey,  Thomas.  209. 
GoDVN.  Samuel,  92.  1.89.       .,    .,       „„,,,, 
GOFFE,  William,  The  regicide  judge,  128, 126. 
Gold,    Thirst    for,  in  the    Virginia  Colony,  67. 
covery  of,  California.  497. 
olden.  Circle,  Knights  of,  6.16,  6*7,  1 10. 


Dis. 


Golden. ^-  -     , 

Goldshoro\   Uaid  on,  671.     Battle  at,  714. 
Goldsmiths  among  the  Virginia  colonists. 


Gore.  ('ilKlsT<ilMlER,  323. 

Georges,  Sir.  Fernando,  63,  79, 129. 

John  .Mason,  79. 
Goeua-m,  Nathaniel,  856,  359. 
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■GosNOLD.  Bartholomew,  57,  03,  65.  His  discoveries; 
his  f.irt,  f)~i.     Death  of.  6a 

GoiTLDuouKNE,  Henry,  British  Commissioner  at  Ghent, 
44y. 

GouRGES.  Dominic  i>b,  Surprises  and  captures  Fort  Car- 
olina, 51. 

Government^  Three  forms  of,  in  America,  211. 

Graffenreid,  Count,  168. 

Grant,  .James.  Colonel.  204. 

Grant,  General,  (British),  253.     His  reply  to  Rail,  2G2. 

Grant.  Ulysses  S.,  General,  595,  makes  vigorous  pre- 
jiarations  for  ascending  the  Tennessee-  river.  601.  634, 
642.  Begins  sieee  of  Vicksburg,  645,  6(;6.  6T>>.  Com- 
mander-in-chief, 6S1,  6S9,  090,  m%  693.  716,  719  Fart- 
wfll  address  of,  723.  Placed  in  chari^L'  of  tlie  War 
Di-partment,  730.  Elected  President  of  the  U.  S.  733. 

Grarsb.  Count  de,  339,  340. 

<Jr.vvf.s,  Admiral,  340. 

Gray.  Samuel,  killed  at  Boston,  by  Preston's  men,  221. 

Grayson,  William.  355. 

Great  Brltniii  acknowledges  the  Independence  of  the 
Uiiitetl  States,  343.  Nou-intureourse  with  the  United 
States,  399.  Injures  the  comtnercd  of  the  Uuiteil 
suites,  401.  Navv  of.  414.  At  war  with  the  Uniti^l 
States,  409  ;  Treaty  of  Peace.  443.  Claims  of,  to  terri- 
tory in  North  America,  17,  6^3,  ISO,  478,  479.  Iloyal 
standard  of,  144.  Ill  feeling  against,  511.  Friendly 
relations  with  disturbed,  526.  Her  sympathy  with  re 
bellion,  561.  Demands  return  of  Masou  aud  Slidell, 
588. 

Great  //omeshoe  Bend,  General  Jackson  at  the,  1841, 
428. 

Grejit  Kanawha  liioer^  Battle  at  the,  19 

Green,  Uoger,  97. 

Oreeii  Bay,  Indians  on  the  western  shores  of,  18. 

Grekn,  CiiRiSTOPiiEii,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  of  Ehode 
Island,  275. 

Greene,  Nathaniel,  General,  Appointed  Brigadier- 
General,  23S.  At  Fort  Lee,  259.  At  Trenton,  259.  Ac- 
cotnpanies  La  Fayette  to  Rhode  Island,  2S9.  At 
Springfield,  320.  Succeeds  Gates ;  his  operations, 
830.  Joins  Morgan  at  the  Yadkin;  his  retreat  from 
Virginia,  332.  Opposes  Cornwallis  at  Guilford  court- 
house. 333.  Pursues  Cornwailis ;  at  the  battle  of 
Jlobkirk's  Hill;  his  letter  to  M.  Luzerne,  334.  At 
the  biege  ui  Fort  Ninety-Six,  836.  Pursues  Stewart, 
337.  At  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  338.  Receives 
intelligence  of  tne  capture  of  Cornwallis,  345.  Takes 
possession  of  Charleston,  347. 

Gkeenb.  Zf..'iiaeiaii.  Rev..  252. 

Green  rilli\  Treaty  of,  in  1795,  24. 

Grkxville,  George,  Author  of  the  Stamp  Act^  221. 

Grenville.  Sir  Richard,  his  Expedition  to  Americi,  55, 
56. 

Grenville,  Georgia,  213. 

Grey,  General,  his  Marauding  Expeditton.  290. 

Grey,  Captain,  of  Boston,  479. 

Gridlet,  Richard.  Engineer  of  tho  Continentnl  Army, 
138,  190,  I'.fs.  ■r^\. 

Grieubon.  Col-.nel.  Raid  of,  645. 

Grier.  Mrs.,  Jiidtre  Henry's  account  of.  241. 

Griffith,  Admiral,  at  Castine,  42S. 

Grijalva,  Juan  ih:,  his  Expedition  to  Mexico,  43. 

Grovettni.  Battle  near,  620. 

Gna  lahtjK-  llnUilgn,  Treaty  of,  521. 

Gnaiiahama,  The  place  of  Columlms's  first  landing  in 
Ainerieii,  40. 

GuDRiDA.  Wife  of  a  Scandinavian  Navigator,  35. 

Gless,  GeoR(;e.  a  native  Cherokee,  invents  an  alphabet 
of  his  language,  28. 

Guilford,  Battle  of.  333. 

Gitn-boah  of  the  United  States,  401. 

'•GiiSTAVirs  ./Vdolphus,^'  The  assumed  name  of  Arnold, 
92,  325. 

GwiNN,  WiLLiA-M  M.,  Senator,  499. 

H. 

ITaheafi  Corpns,  Suspension  of  writ  of,  056. 

I/iirries  Bluf,  643. 

Hakluvt,  IliciiARD.  6;3. 

Half^    Sir   Matthew,  condemns   persons   accused    of 

witchcraft.  132. 
Hale,  Nathan.  Captain,  executed,  25S. 
"  Ila/f-Moon:'  The.  48,  59,  71. 
Halleck,  H.  W..  General.  595,  591.  62-3,  625,  6-53. 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  General,  Washington's  favorite 

Aid  and  Secretary,  860,  861.     Member    of   the    Con- 


vention on  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  17S7,  356. 
Signer  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Ono 
of" the  authors  of  '-The  Federalist."  361.  Secretary  ol 
tlie  Treasury,  370;  his  financial  Reports,  37o,  371. 
His  Sehenie  respecting  Public  Lands.  372.  His  dis- 
airreement  with  Jellerson,  374.  His  duel  with  Burr. 
396.     Notice  of.  360. 

Hampden,  John.  S5.  His  rupposed  intention  to  migrate 
tit  America,  120. 

IIampt<in,  Wade,  General.  410,  427. 

Ilamptim  Roada,  The  British  fleet  in,  430.  Armament 
in,  582.     A  naval  force  in,  613. 

Hancock.  John,  at  Salem,  230.  Gage's  purpose  to 
liang  hirij,  234.  Leads  troo|)s  to  Rhode  Island,  28». 
His  slo.jp  '■  Liberty,"  220.     Notice  of,  230,  231. 

Hancock.  Gen-.-ial,  654,  6S9. 

Hansford,  Ciiap.les,  executed,  112. 

Hardy.  Commodore,  430,  437. 

Ifa/lem  Heights,  Washington  at  257. 

Harlem  Plains,  Skirmish  at,  258. 

Haemer,  General,  his  Exitedition  against  the  Indiana, 
373. 

narper^s  Ferry^  Insurrection,  438.    In  1801,  557,  629. 

Harper,  John,  A.,  409. 

Harrington,  Jonathan,  222. 

Harriot,  his  "  lieport  on  the  new  found  land  of  Vir- 
ginia;" notice  of,  55,  56. 

Ihirrishitrg,  Pennsylvania,  National  Convention  at,  45S. 

Harrison,  Benmamin,  at  Boston,  239. 

IIavri>ion''H  Landing,  022. 

Harrison,  William  Henry,  at  thebattlo  of  Tippecanoe, 
408.  Commands  the  army  of  the  North-east,  412. 
His  E.\|ieiUtion  ngainst  the  Indians,  416.  At  Fort 
Meigs,  41S.  Attacks  Maiden,  423.  President  of  the 
United  States;  his  administration,  473.  Death  of, 
475.    Notice  of,  473. 

TTartford^  Connecticut,  88.     Convention  at,  444. 

Hartley,  David.  348. 

Harvard,  Erenezkr,  22,  37o. 

Harvard,  doiiN,  Rev.,  121. 

Harvard  College,  121.  178. 

Hakvey,  Sir  John,  lo7,  165.     Impeached,  207 

IIasleit,  Colonel,    Death  of.  209. 

JIatteras  Jndianx.  2o,  55,  167. 

I/afteran  Inlet.  Fi.'ht  at,  579. 

Jfarami,  Tht-  bcdv  of  C<dumbus  removed  to,  41, 

//<fn-rhill,  Massiiehuselts,  134. 

Havilani).  Colonel.  203. 

I/arre-'le-Grifce,  Maryland,  82,430. 

Hawley,  -I esse,  456. 

Havne,  Isaa.'.  Culoiiel.  3.37. 

Hayne,  Rohert  Y..  403,  464. 

Hayes,  J.,  General.  090. 

Uazzard,  W.  W.,  his  plantation,  173. 

l/ead  of  Elk,  Maryland,  340. 

Heald,  (Captain,  4i2. 

Heath,  Sir  Rohert.  97,  93, 

Heath,  William.  General.  238.  In  the  Highlands.  260. 
At  Peekskill,  200.     In  New  Jersey.  264,  265. 

Heokewelder,  his  History  of  the  Indian  Nations,  33. 

ileiyltis  of  Abraham,  202. 

Heintzelman,  General,  619. 

Ifell  Gate,  New  York,  navigated  by  Block,  72. 

Henderson,  General,  483. 

Hendrick,  Death  of,  190. 

Henry,  I'rince.  of  Portugal,  patron  of  navigators,  36, 

Henry  I V.,  of  France,  his  edict  of  Nantes,  166. 

Henry  IV..  of  Castile  and  Leon,  38. 

Henry  VIL,  of  England,  46. 

Henry  VIII.,  of  England,  defies  the  Pope;  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  75.  Revival  of  an  obsolete  statute  of, 
221.     Punishes  witchcraft,  132. 

Urnrt,  Patrick,  member  of  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress, 228.  His  eloquence.  237.  His  regiment  at  the 
battle  of  the  Gre.at  Bridge.  243.  Member  of  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  356.  De- 
clines the  appointment  of  Envoy  to  France,  38£^ 
Notice  of,  214. 

Henry,  Judge,  241. 

Herkimer,  General,  At  Oriskany,  275, 

Herrera,  President.  4S1. 

I/e.\8ian.%  the,  account  of,  240.  Marauders,  296,  297. 
Ca|)tureof,  at  Trenton,  by  Washington,  463.  "Witli 
Burgoyne,  281, 

IIeyes.  Peter,  92,94. 

Jli-a-wat-ha.  Legend  of,  23.  24. 

JFichittie  India hk.  30. 

IIiGGiNSON,  Rev.  Mr.,  117.    Death  of,  1181 
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Righ  Hills  ofSantee,  38T. 

Highlanders  in.  Georgia,  ITl. 

II1L^  A.  P.,  Geuenil.  G19.  693. 

Hill,  D.  H.,  General,  619,  620, 6T1. 

Ililtmi  Heail,  704. 

HlNDMAN,  T.  C,  637. 

lIisMAN,  Captain,  3US. 

Jh  O'kd-ioo,  Seneca  Chief,  25. 

Ilohkirk's  Hill,  Battle  of,  3a4. 

Hoboken,  Slmighter  of  Indiana  at,  141. 

IliiBOMOK,  a  famous  New  England  Indian,  21 

Jlochelnga,  Cartier  at,  4S. 

]IuKB,  General,  704. 

Hood,  J.  B.,  General,  700,  702,  705. 

]l(.tOKEK,  J.,  General,  616,  622,  629.  Placo<l  in  command 
of  the  armv,  631,  W7.  Resigns  command  i»f  the  army, 
65S,  66T.  668,  701. 

HoOKEK,  Thomas,  Rev.,  his  colony,  86. 

HoLBOBNE,  Admiral,  194. 

Holland,  Expedition  from,  to  America,  71,  72.  War  with 
England,  147,  327. 

Holmes,  Aduiiral,  201. 

Holmes,  William,  Captain,  S5. 

Hopkins,  Edward.  Governor,  88, 155. 

Hopkins,  Ezek.  first  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Amer- 
ican Navy,  308. 

H0PKIN8ON,  Francis,  Notice  of,  2S5. 

H0PKIN8ON,  Joseph,  author  of  '■  Hail  Columbia,"  2S5. 
"  Hornet,"  sloop  of  war,  414,  428,  429. 

Horry,  Colonel,  336. 

Horse,  The  first  taken  to  Virginia,  68.  Columbus  takes 
horses  to  America,  41.  Taken  from  Cuba  to  Florida  ; 
their  fate,  44.    Taken  by  De  Soto  to  Florida,  44. 

HoTUAM,  Admiral,  292. 

Ilousatonic  Indians,  189. 

House  0/  Burgesses^  Virginia,  the  beginning  of  tlio, 
106. 

House  o^7?^;);■^«enirt(^■?'«8  of  Massachusetts  Colony,  122. 

Houston,  William,  356. 

Houston,  William  CiitrRciiiLL.  356. 

Houston,  General,  at  the  battle  ot'  San  Jacinto,  473. 

Howard.  John  Eagek,  Colonel,  at  the  battle  of  the  Cow- 
pens,  832. 

Howard,  Ailmiral,  57, 

Howard,  O.  O.,  General,  701,  703. 

HowB,  Gkorqe,  Lord,  Notice  of,  197. 

Howe,  Richard,  Lord,  at  Boston.  247.  At  New  York, 
252.  Prepares  to  attack  New  York ;  paroles  General 
Sullivan  ;  asks  Congress  to  appoint  a  Committee  of 
Conference,  257.  His  letter  to  Washington,  253.  Meets 
the  Committee  appointed  by  Congress,  257.  In  Rari- 
tan  Bay,  287.     His  fleet  disabled  by  a  storm  in,  289. 

Howe,  Robert,  General.  244,  292,  29S.  Suppresses  the 
mutiny  at  Pompton,  329. 

Howe,  Sib  William,  Geneial,  202,  234,  235.  At  Quebec, 
202.  At  New  York,  252.  His  Proclamation.  260. 
Perplexes  Washington,  272.  At  Brandywine,  273.  At 
Elkton,  173.  Attempts  to  entice  Washington  from 
his  encampment,  1S3.  Knighted,  after  the  battle  of 
Brooklyn,  273. 

IJuaviantla,  Battle  of,  494. 

Hudson.  Henry,  Captain,  his  glowing  account  of  his 
discoveries,  71.     Fate  of,  59. 

HuGER,  Colonel, defeated  by  Tarleton,  311. 

Huguenots,  the,  Persecution  of,  in  France,  166.  Ad- 
miral Culigny,  the  friend  of,  49.  In  North  Carolina, 
163.  In  South  Carolina,  166.  Influence  of,  in  Amer- 
ica, 52. 

Hull,  Isaac,  Commodore,  414. 

Hull,  William,  General,  410,  411. 

HtrLSEMAN,  Chevalier.  510.     Letter  of,  517. 

Hu.MPUREy,  Alexander,  SO. 

Humphrey,  John,  117. 

Hunt,  C'aptain,  kidnaps  Indians,  74. 

Hunter,  Robert,  Guvernor,  150. 

*'  I/nnter^s  Lodges,'''  472. 

Hunter,  General,  593,  603,  672,  673. 

Huron,  Lake:  see  Lake  Huron. 

Huron,  Kino,  dies  in  France.  49. 

Huron  Indians,  21,  23.    WithSamuel  Champlain,  69. 

Huron -Iroquois  Iiidiaiis^  22-26.  Their  territory,  23. 
Their  Lanffuage.  12. 

Huron  County,  invaded  by  the  Five  Nations.  24. 

HuTcuiNSON,  Governor,  222.  His  famous  "Letters"  224, 
225. 

Hutchinson,  Captain.  126. 

Hutchinson.  Anne,  Mrs.,  80,  91,  120.    Murder  of,  141. 

Hutchinson  Controversy,  88. 


Iceland.  M,  35. 

Ile-aw3i-NoiXy  203. 

lllinoiH  Indians,  17,  18, 19.  Invaded  by  the  Sacs  aod 
Foxes,  18. 

Illinois,  Territory  and  State  of,  390,  44S. 

Impeachvietit  0/ Andrew  Jo/mson,  732.  Verdict  given. 
738.  ^ 

Independence,  American,  General  desire  for,  In  1776, 
250.  War  for,  229.  Asserted  by  tlie  Committee  of 
Conference  with  Lord  Howe,  257.  Acknowledged  by- 
Great  Britain,  348. 

Indians  alliances  against  the  Colonies,  124.  Chiefs 
dine  with  Governor  Winthrop.  113.  Confederacy 
against  South  Carolina.  170.  Presents  received  from 
Great  Britain,  206.  Religion,  15.  Treaties,  362,  863. 
I'reaty  of  Peace,  374.  Policy  toward,  735.  743. 

Indian's,  The,  11.  Resemblance  of,  to  Asiatics,  11.  Ac- 
count of  the  Aboriginal  tribes  of,  12.  Employments  of 
women  among,  12.  13.  Extreme  Western,  32,  .S3. 
Population  of,  in  the  United  States,  32.  Their  plan 
to  exterminate  the  white  people;  slaughter  of,  106. 
Troublesome  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory, 625. 

Indian  TTi/r,  462. 

Indies,  the,  Columbus's  voyi^e  in  quest  of  a  western 
passage  to,  34.  The  trade  of,  monopolized  by  the 
Italian  cities,  36. 

Indigo,  Auierican,  206. 

Industry,  private,  Effects  of,  in  Virginia,  and  in  Ply- 
mouth, 70. 

Inooldsbv,  Richard,  158, 150. 

Intolerance  in  Massachusetts,  118,  119,  123.  In  Mary- 
land, New  York,  and  New  England,  182,  133. 

"'■Intrepid^''  The,  Tripolitan  vessel,  392. 

lotpu  Indians,  32. 

Iowa,  State  of,  added  to  the  Union,  473. 

Iron  chain  across  the  Hudson,  324. 

Iroquois  Indians,  24,  31. 

Ikvin,  Colonel,  at  Agua  Frio,  436, 

Irvine,  William,  8o5. 

Isabella,  Queen,  Sister  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  33.     Columbus's  personal  interview  with,  33. 

Italian  Cities,  their  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  In- 
dies. 36. 

luka  Springs,  Battle  near,  634. 

IzAKD,  General,  Succeeds  Wilkinson,  432.  Notice  of, 
434. 

J. 
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boy.  314.  The  mother  of,  314.  His  confidence  w<ui  by 
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Union  of  the  Jerseys.  164. 

Jersey  Prison-Ship.  'iS9. 

Jessuff.  Bashaw  of  Tripoli.  392. 

Jesup,  Thomas  S..  at  Fort  Dade;  notice  of,  408. 

Jesuits,  the.  Origin  of,  130.  Missionaries,  ISO.  Their 
influence  over  the  Indians.  22,  130. 
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claims civil  war  at  an  end,  727.  Vetoes  bill  for  negro 
5uffi'a:ro,  72S.  Impeachment  of,  732.  Pronounced  not 
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Johnston,  Joseph  E.,  616,  61S.  &45.  698. 

Johnson,  Isaac,  and  Lady  Arabella,  118. 

Johnson,  Sir  John,  27S.  373. 

Johnson,  Sir  Nathaniel.  Governnr.  169. 

JOHNSON,  liicuARD  M.,  Colonel.424.  Vice- President, 469. 

Johnson,  Kobert.  Governor,  171. 

Johnson,  Thomas,  nominates  Washington  as  Com- 
mander-in-chief, 23S. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  his  exploit  against  Dieskau,  190. 
His  expedition  airainst  Crown  Point,  185.  1S9.  Ac- 
companies Prideaux  to  Fort  Niagara,  200.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Quebec.  203.     Notice  of.  278. 

Johnson,  William  Samuel.  356.  556,  629. 

Johnstone,  George,  Commissioner  to  America,  286. 

Jojiesboro',     Cajiture  of.  702. 

Jones,  John  Paul,  Commodore,  His  exidoits  306,  307. 
Sails  for  Holland.  307.  His  fleet,  308.  Congress  pre- 
sents a  ffold  medal  to.  30?.     Notice  of,  306. 

Jones.  Sir  William,  decides  against  the  Duke  of  York's 
claim  to  New  Jersev.  160. 

JoNE^.  Captain,  of  the' sloop  "Wasp.*"  415. 

Judiciavfj       the  I'nit.-d  St< tt fs,S6S,Z69. 

Jitmunville.  M.,  Dualb  of.  ls;i. 

Juri/,  Trial  by,  established  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia 
106. 

K. 

Kane,  Eltsha  Kent.  Explorer,  Sketch  of,  509. 

Kansas,  Territory  of.  518.  Open  to  slavery.  526.  Legis- 
lature of.  528.     Violence  and  bloodshed  in,  529 

K^iusi/s  Ittdians!,  2i',  32. 

Ktjsk'iis^-iii  Indians,  19. 

Kus/<:aak-iir  captured  by  Major  Clarke,  303. 

Kayingehaga  Indians^  23. 

Keane,  General  439. 
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'■'■Kearsarg^,''*  AmerJenn  man  of  war,  70S. 

XeQs,  Battle  of  the.  285. 

Keith, Sir  William,  advises  Stamp  .\ct,  541 

Kendall,  .\mm^,  P.i>trnaster-General,  470. 

Kenexair  Mnunlnh).  TiifO. 

Kfnneiiec,  Sir  John  Popham  at,  63. 

Kensington,  Philadelphia,  96. 

Kent  Is/'ind.  82. 

Kenton.  Simon,  joins  Major  Clarke,  303. 

Kentucky  added  to  the  Union.  377.  Confederates 
':fctain  foothold  in.  593.  Lost  to  Confederates,  59a 
In  possession  of  T'niou  Army,  605. 

Keppsl.   Admiral.  185. 

KettU  Creek.  Skirmish  at,  29^ 

Kbt.  Francis  S.,  437. 

Kickapo'^  'ndians^  17,  18. 


,  Kidd.  Captain,  140. 

Kieft.  Sit;  William.  Governor.  140, 141. 

KiLPATRicK.  General,  651,  688,  702. 

KiNi:,  lirFus.  356.  American  Minister  at  London,  401 
404,446.     Notice  of,  396. 

King  Oeoige\s  War,  136. 

KiN<;  Philip,  21.  Arouses  the  New  England  tribes 
.against  the  Enirlish.  22.  His  hostility  to  the  White 
Men.  125.  His  war  of  extermination,  126, 127.  DeaHh, 
23.  128.     His  son,  sold  as  a  slave,  128. 

King's  Jfoujitainy  Major  Ferguson  at,  319.  Battle 
of,  319. 

Kingston,  New  York.    Burned,  2S3,  297. 

King  H'^V/mmV  War,  134. 

Kipp's  Bay.'ibS, 

KiF.KLAND.  Samttel,  Eev.  Missionary  to  the  Six  Na- 
tions; Notice  of.  25,  26. 

Kittanning^   chastisement  of  the  Indians  at,  193. 

Knisieneaux  Indians,  17. 

Knowlton.  Colonel,    Death  of,  25S. 

Know-Xoth  i.igs,  529. 

Knox,  Henry,  General.  T.ikes  possession  of  Frrt 
George,  350.  351.  At  Washington's  last  Interviev- 
with  his  otficei-s,  352.  Secretary  of  War,  370.  Notice, 
350. 

Knoxville^    Saved.  671. 

Knvphaitsen,  General.  At  Brandy  wine.  273.  At 
Sprinsfield,  320.  At  Westchester,  259.  At  New  York, 
3t)9. 

KoNosi'HiONi-      the  name  of  the  Five  Nations,  23. 

KosciirszKo,  Thaddeos,  336.    Notice  of,  336. 

KossuTU,  LouiSj    Visit  of,  510. 


Labrador^  Discovered  by  Cabot,  46.  Coast  of,  ex- 
plored  by  Weymouth.  53. 

la  Coile,    Battle  at, 432. 

Laconia,    Territory  of,  79,  80. 

La  Fayette,  General,  His  first  interview  with  Wash- 
ington, 272.  At  Brandvwine,  272,  45:J.  At  Bethle- 
hem, 273.  At  Monmouth,  288.  In  Rhode  Island,  ■.:89. 
Obtains  aid  from  France,  for  the  American  cause,  306. 
His  return  from  France,  321.  In  Virginia,  330,  839. 
Pursues  CornwalHs,  339.  Visits  the  United  States, 
453.  Lays  the  corner-stone  of  a  nionument  to  De 
Kalb.  316.     Notice  of,  273. 

Lake  Champlain^   Discovered.  59. 

Lake  Erie,    Battle  near,  190.     Indians  on,  79. 

Lake  Ilnrony    Discovered,  59.     Indians  on,  17. 

Lamb,  John,  Colonel,  242,  270. 

Lancaster,  Massachusetts.    Burnt,  127. 

Lander^  Gen.,  615. 

LandSi  Public,  of  the  United  States,  372.  Indian, 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  24. 

Lane,  Kalph.  Governor,  55. 

Lane,  General,    At  Puebla,  494 

Lanodon.  John,  356,  629. 

Languages.  Indian,  12. 

Lansing.  John  J.,  356. 

La  Pla.-e,  M..  234. 

Lathhop,  Ca[iiain,  126. 

LArooNNiERB.     His  expedition  to  America,  50. 

Laurens.  Henry,  Commissioner  on  the  Treaty  cf 
Peace.  34S. 

Laurens.  JoiiN,  Colonel.  829.    Death  of,  348. 

La  Vega,  General,  482,  48:3. 

Lawiience,  Governor,    Expedition  against  Aaulio,  185. 

Lawrence,  Jamks,  (."aptiiin.    Notice  of,  429. 

Lawrnece,  liiniARD,  Colone',  111.    Executed,  112. 

"  La /ere nee,"'  ship,  420. 

Lear,  Tobias,  Colonel,  Copsul-General  in  theMediter- 
ranean,  395.     Compelled  tc  purchase  his  freedom,  445. 

Ledyard,  William.  Colonel,  340. 

Lee,  Ar.THiB,    .\inericau  Ambassador  to  France.  266. 

Lee.  Charlks,  General,  A  Captain  at  Ticonderoga, 
wounded.  107.  Major-General,  23f*.  At  Boston,  289l 
At  New  York,  248.  At  North  Castle.  259.  At  Mod- 
mouth,  2SS.     His  letter  to  Wr^yne,  298.. 

Lee.  CriARLES.  Attorney -General,  1T96.  3S3.  Notices 
of.  248.  2^S. 

Lee,  11  ENRv.  General,  His  exploit  at  Paulus's  Hook, 
04.  20<.  Wirli  Gent-ru!  Marion.  335.  At  Fort  Ninety- 
six,  337.  Suppresses  the  Whiskey  Insurrection,  878. 
His  funeral  oration  on  Washington,  8S7.  Notice  o( 
333. 
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Las,  AJ.OBERT  E..  Oenoral,  ^3S.  5f*^,  619.  62S,  631,  (US, 
652.  690.  71S.     SurrenOt-r  of.  719. 

Lee,  Hichard  Hknrt,  Uis  Resolution  on  American  In- 
(lepi-ndence,  250,  251.     Notice  of,  250. 

Lee,  W.  H.  F..  General,    64 S. 

Lkisler.  Jacob,  Governor,  131,148. 

LEirrii,  Miijur,     Death  of,  25S. 

Le  Moyne,  James,  50 

Lentil  Lenape.  Indians,  17,20,  21. 

Leon,  Ponce  de.  General,    At  Braceti,4SS. 

"  Leopard''''  frigate.  402. 

Leslie.  General,  8^32.     At  Charleston,  347. 

"  LevanV  sloop-of-war.  440. 

Levi.  M.     Successor  to  Montcalm.  2i)3. 

Lewis,  Andrew,  General ,    Notice  of.  244. 

Lewis,  Colonel,    At  Frenchtown,  416,  4ia 

Lewis  and  Clarke's  P^vinditioo,  395. 

Lewisfon,  Delaware,  92.  94.  430. 

Lewiato/i,  New  York.     Burnt,  427. 

Lexhi^ton,    Battle  i.f,  232.  2:33. 

Leijden,  Netherlands.    Puritans  at,  77. 

Lihhi/  Prison,  662.     Plan  to  blow  up,  6SS. 

''  LiheHy'''  sloop.  220. 

Lib e  1-ty- pole ^    At  Plymouth.  Massachusetts, 79. 

Ligonia,     Asricultural  settlement  of.  SO. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  Sketch  of.  543.  Elected  President, 
544.  Inaugurated.  551.  Calls  for  troops,  560.  Deliv- 
ers Emancipation  Proclamation,  640.  Visits  City 
Point.  720.     Re-elected,  710.     Murdered,  720. 

Lincol-n,  Earl  of,  US. 

Lincoln,  Benjamin,  General,  At  Boundbrook,  270. 
Commamls  the  Southern  Army,  2it4.  At  Charleston, 
296.  Besieges  Savannah,  3U5.  At  Charleston,  309. 
Surrenders  to  Clinton,  311.  At  thesieire  of  Yorktown, 
842.     Sunpress.'sShay'sRebellion.358.~  Notice  of.  295. 

"  IJJiitturgente  "  frigate,  Captured  by  '■'•Constellatioii" 
8S5. 

"  LittU  Bell:"  slnop  of  war,  407. 

Littl*  liock\    Arkanaai,  675.  676. 

Little  Wabiiffh      MajorCIarke  at  the,  303. 

Livingston,  Epward  Author  of  the  penal  code  of 
Louisiana.  451.  His  defense  of  General  Jackson,  443. 
Notice  of.  451.  452. 

Livingston,  RorerTj    Patroon.  149. 

Livingston.  Robert  R.  His  connection  with  Robert 
Fulton,  399.     Notice  of.  366. 

Livingston  William^  His  Address  to  the  Ans;lo-Amer- 
ican  Colonies.  22S.  M.'inber  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  356. 

Llotd,  Thomas,  162. 

Locks,  John  His  '■  Fundamental  Constitutions,"  99, 
164. 

London  Company^  Send  Henry  Hudson  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  America,  59.  Send  Captain  Newport  to  Roan- 
oke Island.  64.  New  charter  of  the.  6S,  Third  char- 
ter of  the,  70.  Dissolved,  SI,  106,107.  London  Orjs- 
tal  palace  in  516. 

LoNGSTRF.RT,  James,  General,  619,  620,  652.  667,  G70,  089, 
717. 

Logan.  John.     Minso  Chief.  20.  26.  27. 

Lonq  Island,  m.  Granted  to  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  144. 
Battle  of.,  254. 

Long  Islarui,  Indian-t.  21. 141. 

Long  Js/and  Sound,  Exploreil  by  Cajitain  Block,  72, 

Zovg  Parliament.  The,  152.  Confirms  the  charter  of 
Rhode  Island,  157. 

Lords  of  Trade,  134. 

VOrient,  Naval  expedition  fitted  out  at,  808. 

LookinU  Mountain,  Events  at.  663.     Battle  of,  668. 

Los  Angelos,  Stockton  and  Fremont  take  possession  of, 
4S7. 

Lottery  authorized  by  Congress,  293. 

Loudon.  Lord,  191, 192, 193.  194. 

Loms  SIV.,  of  France,  revokes  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  166. 
James  11.,  of  England,  flees  to  the  court  of,  130.  Ac- 
knowledges Charles  Edward,  as  king  of  England,  184. 

Louisburg,  Captured,  136, 13S,  196. 

Louiftiana,  Ceded  to  France  in  ISOO;  sold  to  the  United 
States,  by  Napoleon,  204.  Territory;  State,  451.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  409.  Secession  of,  547.  Opera- 
tions in,  644. 

Louis  Philippe,  Driven  from  the  throne  of  France,  510. 

Lovkll  Mansfield.  General.  609. 

LcTOLOw,  Captain,  Death  of,  429. 

LuDWELL.  Phtlip.  165, 167. 

Lfind?/-s  Lane,  Battle  of.  4S3. 

Luf/ifWinfi.  Persecuted  and  slaughtered  by  Melendez,  61. 

Luzerne,  M.,  General  Greene's  letter  to,  334. 
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Ltford,  Persecuted  by  the  Pilsrrims,  119. 
Lyman.  General,  At  Fort  Edward,  \S9, 191- 
Lyon,  Nathaniel,  General  572,  573,  566. 


McClelian,  George  B,,  General,  563,  563.  Takes  com- 
mand of  U.  S.  Army,  571,  5S5,  612,  618,  620.  Retro:tt 
of,  621.  Wants  more  men,  623,  628.  Relieved  of  his 
command,  631. 

MoClernand,  John  A.,  General,  596,  643. 

McCooK,  A.  McD..  General,  594,  701. 

M'Clure,  James,  In  Convention  uu  the  Articles  of  Coa- 
federation,  856. 

M'Clure.  General,  At  Fort  George,  427. 

M'Crea,  Jane,  277. 

MoCoun,  General,  600. 

McCiTLLOCK,  Ben.,  General,  573, 

McDonald,  Donald  an<l  Flora,  248. 

McDouGALL,  General.  At  Peekskill,  270. 
the  Continental  Board  of  Admiralty,  30S. 

McDowell,  Charles.  At  King's  Mountain,  319. 

McDowell,  Irvin,    567,  61S. 

McPherson,  Gener.al,  643. 

M-IIenuy,  James,  356,  3^. 

Macomb,  General,  At  Plattsburgh,  notice  of.  434. 

Macdonough,  Commodore,  Notice  of,  434.  435. 

Madison,  James,  356.  One  of  the  authors  of  the  Feder- 
alist, 361.  His  view  of  the  Revenues  of  the  United 
States,  367.  Secretary  of  State,  390.  President  of  the 
United  States,  404,  415.    Notice  of,  405. 

Magaw,  Colonel,  At  Fort  "Washington,  25S. 

Magoffin,  Governor,  encourages  secession,  575. 

Magrudrr,  Colonel,  562. 

Maine,  Discovered,  5S.  Indian  tribes  of,  127.  Settle- 
ment of,  80,  122.  A  part  of  Massachusetts  until  1820, 
129.     A  State,  452.     Boundary  of,  452. 

Maize,  The  first  that  was  found  by  Miles  Standish,  115. 

Malvern  Ilill^,  Battle  of,  622. 

Man  Chester,  Burnt.  427. 

Manhattan  Indians,  21. 

M<inhatt,an  Island,  Sold  to  the  Dutch  by  the  Manhattan 
Indians,  21.  Purchased  by  Minuir,  139.  Origin  of  thd 
name,  4S.    The  fort  at  the  southern  extremity  of,  72. 

Manly,  Captain,  308. 

Manahoac  Indians,  17. 

Manassas,  Evacuated  by  the  Rebels,  612. 

Manning,  John,  The  traitor,  147. 

Mansjield,  Battle  near,  6S4. 

Mansfield,  Lord,  His  decision  respecting  slavery,  668. 

Mansfield,  Captain.  481. 

Manson,  M.  D.,  General,  633. 

Manteo,  Indian  Chief.  Lord  of  Roanoke.  .55.  56. 

Manujttctures,  American,  177,  178,  216,  447,  458. 

Mariana.  Territory  of.  79. 

Marine  Committee  of  Congress,  308. 

Marion,  General,  204.  In  South  Carolina,  314.  Explolta 
of,  317,  318,  319,  820,  33S.  Refuses  to  drink  wine,  817. 
His  first  appearance  at  Gates's  catnp,  318.  Anecdote 
of  him  and  a  British  officer  at  Charleston,  820.  His 
camp  destroyeil,  320;  his  brigade  defeated,  in  his  ab- 
sence, 345. 

Markham,  William,  ^&,  161, 162, 163. 

Marlhorongh,  M.assachusett3,  Burnt,  127. 

Marriage  Contrnctft.  Restraints  on,  by  Andros,  130. 

.Marsh,  Colonel,  Expedition  against  Port  Royal,  135. 

Marshall,  John.  Envoy  to  France, 385.  Announces  the 
death  of  Wiishington,  386.  Administers  the  oath  of 
office  to  President  Monroe,  446;  Adams,  454,  461.  No- 
tice of,  351. 

Martha's  Vineyard,  Discovered,  57,  53.  Christian  In* 
dians  at,  123. 

Martin,  Alf.sander.  In  the  Convention  on  the  Articles 
of  Confedeiation,  356^ 

MARTtN.  Luther.  In  the  Convention  on  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  356. 

"  Mart  Johnson,"  the  assumed  name  of  Arthur  Lee, 
266. 

Maryland,  settlementof,  80-82.  Origin  of  the  name  ot^ 
81.  The  first  settlement  in,  62.  The  Seneca  Indi- 
ans make  war  upon  the  colonists,  82,  110.  Declarutfoo 
of  Rights,  in  1639, 151.  Civil  war  in.  Toleration  Act; 
an  asylum  for  persecuted  Churchmen  and  Puritans, 
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History  of,  161. 

Mason,  George,  in  the  Convention  on  tho  Artl<ilea  o( 
Confederation,  356. 
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Mabon,  John,  merchant  and  naval  commander,  79. 
GoTernor  of  Portsmouth,  England,  80.  Controversy 
of  the  heirs  of,  129. 

Mason,  John.  Captain,  exterminates  the  Peqnods,  87, 83. 

Mason,  .Iamks  M-  aulhor  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
621.      Confederate  Commissioner,  587.  Goes     to 

England,  S89. 

iiam(ifhunfU>^  Jndianit.  22. 

MmmichmettH.  settlement  of,  62.  History  of,  114. 
Colony;  ch.irter,  117.  Character  of  the  colony,  119; 
rapid  grovvth  of  the  colony,  creates  alarm  in  England, 
120.  Fortifications  in,  121.  Joins  the  confederacy  of 
colonists,  1-1.  Government  of;  commerce  of,  with 
the  West  Indies,  122.  Growth  of  the  colony,  129. 
Controversy  of,  with  the  heirs  of  Gorges  and  Mason, 
129.  A  roval  province,  132.  Cost  of  settling,  209. 
Early  legislation  of,  175.  Grant  from  Parliament  to, 
206.  Assemlilv's  view  of  taxation,  219.  A  Botilla 
fitted  out  by,  in' 299.  Board  of  Admiralty  of,  307.  Ke- 
bellion  in,  353. 

Massasoit,  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  90.  Sachem,  114, 
115.     Ilissons,  21, 124. 

Mather,  Cotton.  133.    Notice  of,  134. 

Matthews,  Samuel,  Governor  of  Virginia,  109. 

Matthews,  General  (British), 297,  320. 

Mauritius,  the.  Ori:lin  of  the  name,  71. 

Maverick,  RiouAni>,  123. 

Mawuood.  Lieutenant-Colonel,  at  Princeton,  268. 

Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico,  death  of,  728. 

Mav,  Cornelius  Jacobses,  First  Director  of  New 
Netherland,  73. 

Mat,  Captain,  Captures  General  La  Vega,  483. 

"  J/<///-F/oti'e?*,"  Pui-itan  vessel,  77. 

Mbioe,  George  G.,  General.  621,  622.  Takes  command 
of  the  army,  65.3,  659.  6S1,  692. 

Mecklenbury  D&claration  of  Independence,  237. 

Medal.  Presented  bv  Congress  to  Washington,  after 
the  battle  of  Germantown,  276;  to  General  Wayne, 
298;  to  the  captors  of  Andre  327.  Struck  by  Louis, 
XIV.,  after  the  repulse  of  Phipps,  131. 

Med/ord,  Massachusetts,  Burned,  127. 

Medici,  Lorenzo  t>e,  Vespucius's  letter  to,  41. 

Meeting  l/outie.  First,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  86. 

Meherrin  Indians,  23. 

Mkios,  Colonel,  271. 

*'  Melamptis,'^  ship,  401. 

Mblenoez.  Pedro,  Governor  of  Florida,  50,  51. 

Memorial  to  Parliament,  Livingston's,  215. 

Memjihis,  OSS. 

Mbndoz  \.  Cardinal,  38,  45. 

Menamoiiff  Indians,  17,  19. 

Mkrcee,  Uuuu,  General,  192.  259.    Notice  of,  269. 
Merger,  John  Francis.  356. 

Meredith,   William  M.,  Secretary   of   the    Treasury, 

499. 
Metacomet:  see  King  Philip. 
Metaninras,     General  Ampudia  at,  451. 
Meirici-i,  Origin  of  the  name,  593.     Civilization  and  the 
arts  ill,  43.     Burr's  proposed  invasion  of,  89G.      War 
with,  4*0.    The  City  of.  494.    Treaty  of  Peace,  497. 
Miami  Indiana,  17,  •U,2o.    Treaty  with  the,  40S.    Their 
territory,   19.      Conspire    against    the  English,  1763, 

MiANTONoMoH^arr&ganaet  Sachem,  21,  87,  91,  125. 

MiOANopY.  IK-ad  Sachem  of  the  Seminoles,  466. 

Michigan,  Peninsula,  Indians  on  the,  IS.  Territory, 
396.    State  of,  admitted  to  the  Union,  469. 

Michi(jaji  Indians,  19. 

Micmac  Indians,  22. 

middle  riantations.  The,  111. 

WlKFLlN,  Thomas,  General.  254,  257,  269,  356.  His  ad- 
dress to  Washington,  notice  of.  352. 

MiLBOENE,  lUputv  Giivcrnor,  134,  14S.     E.vecuted,  148, 

Miller,  Colonel,  Defeats  Tecumtha,near  Brownstown, 
411.     At  the  battle  of  Lnndy's  Lane,  4:33. 

Mill  Spring,  Victory  at,  594. 

Mine  Kiver,  Abatis  on,  660. 

Minetaree  Indians,  31,  82. 

Mingo  Indians.  23.    Logan,  the  Mingo  Chief,  20. 

Mintjua  In-dians:  see  Mohawk  Indians. 

MiNON,  General,  Driven  from  Santillo,  486. 

Minsi  Indians,  Their  territory,  21. 

Mint.  Of  the  United  States,  372.  873. 

MiNiTT,  Peter,  Governor,  85,  9.3. 139. 

MiscManza,  Tlie,  at  Philadelphia,  2S6. 

Mithawan,  The  foundation  of  Charleston  laid  at,  117. 

Mississarfves  Indiana.  17.  205. 

Mitsissippi,  Territory,  3SS.     State  admitted  to  the  Un- 


ion, 448.    Session  of  547.     In  possession  of  the  Union, 
605. 
Mississippi  River,  Events  beyond,  6S4.     Valley  of,  591. 

War  in.  565. 
Missouri  Indians,  32. 

Missouri,  11.    State,  44S,  452,  576.    Raid  into,  677.    Lost 
to  Confederates.  59S. 

Missouri  Compramise,^^  The,  452.    Repeal  of,  526. 
Mitchel,   Ormbsy  M.,  606. 
MiTcuELL,  Colonel, 432. 
Mobile,  The  British  repulsed  at,  433,  708.     Fleet  at,  709. 

Sunvii.lerof,  716. 
Mohiliiin  Indians,  29,  31. 

MoluNvk  Indians,  21,  23.   Active  enemies  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, 26.     Ili-a-wat-ha's  address  to  the,  24.     Refuse  to 
,ioin    King    Philip,  127.      At  New  Amsterdam,    141. 
Claim  sovereignty  over  the  lliverlndians,  141.     Allies 
of  Colonel    Williams,  190.     Join  St.  Leger,  273. 
Mohawk-  Valley,  Devastation  of  the,  290. 
Moliegan  Indian.%  17.  21.  85,  86. 
Molinos  del  Iley,  Battle,  494. 
MoNOKTON,  Colonel,  18.5,  201.    Grave  of.  288. 
Money,  Continental,  245.    The  tirst  coined  in  the  United 

States,  122. 
Monitor  and  Merrimack,  Combat   between,  614. 
.Monk.  General.  93. 

Monmouth.  New  Jersey,     Battle  of,  287. 
Moneran  Indians,  17. 

Monroe,  James,   His  treaty  with  Great  Britain,   401. 
President  of  the  United  States,  446.    Re-elected  Presi- 
dent, 453.     "  Monroe  doctrine,"  443.     Notice  of,  446. 
Monroe,  Colonel,  At  Fort  William,  Henry,  194. 
Monkoe,  Major,  At  Point  Isabel,  481. 
Montagues  Indiana.  17. 
Montauk  Indian.^,  21. 
"  Montauk,"  Monitor,  672. 

Montcalm,  Marcjuis  db,  192, 194.    Notice  of,  120,  202. 
Montgomery,  Ala,  Surrender  of,  715. 
Monterey,  Battle  of,  434. 

Montezuma,  1i>.     His  deputation  to  Cortez,  43. 
Montgomery,  John,  Governor,  150. 
Montgomery,  Colonel  (British).    In  the  Cherokee  coun- 

trv,  204. 
Montgomery,  Kiciiard,  General,  238,  241.       Assaults 

Quebec.  242.     Notice  of,  240. 
Montgomery,  Commodore,  Takes    possession   of  San 

Francisco,  487. 
Montreal,  Origin  of  the  name.  48.    Surrender  of,  in 

203. 
M""5M,  General.  4.35. 

MooRB,  James^  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  16S,  170. 
Moore,  Colonel,  168. 
Moravians  and  La  Fayette,  after  his  being  wounded  at 

Brandy  wine,  274. 
Morgan,  John  H..  Guerrilla  Chief.  632.  658,  661,  688. 
Morgan,  Daniel.  Gener.il.  at  Quebec,  242.    At  Saratoga 

282.     At  the  Cowpens  331.     Notice  of,  881. 
Morgan"  William,  457. 
Morgan  Colonel,  At  Agna  Frio,  486. 
Morocco,  War  of  the  United  States  with,  1801,  390. 
Mormons.  The,  499,  504.    Their  movements,  6:37, 749. 
Morris,  Gouverneur,  13.5.  3.56.     His  remarks  on  Coins 
and  Currency,  872.     His  part  in  the  Erie  Canal,  457. 
Notice  of,  3(>4. 
Morris  Island,  678. 
MoitRis,  Lewis,  First  Pvoyal  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 

161. 
Morris  Robert,  Supplies  Washington  with  money,  at 
Trenton,  263.    Agent  of  Marine ,"  his  privateers,  808. 
His  National  Bank,  329.     At  the  Convention,  on  ths 
Articles  of  Confederation,  .356.   His  views  of  harmonis- 
ing the  money  of  the  United  States,  872.     Notice  o£, 
264. 
Morris,  P.oger,  Notice  of,  259. 
Morris,  Commodore,   His    exploit  on    the    Penobscot 

River,  483. 
MoilRis.  Major.  Death  of,  269. 

Morrisfown,  New  Jersey.     Washington's  winter  quar- 
ters at,  269,  306.    Sufferings  of  the  American  troops  at, 
806. 
Morse,  S.  F.  B.,  Sketch  of,  ,507,  508. 
MoTTE,  Rebecca,  Notice  of.  335.  3:56. 
Motri.TBlE.  General,  2ll4.  29.5.     Notice  of,  249. 
Mount  Unpt  Bay,  A  Scandinavian  child  born  »n  the 

shore  of.  35. 
Mount  Independence,  276. 
Mount  Vernon,  Leonard  Calvert  at,  82. 
Mum/ordsville,  Battle  at,  633. 
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Jifur/reeaboro",  Battle  at.  63S,  T0& 
Murray,  General,  21)1,  2oa 
Murray,  W.  V..  Envoy  to  France,835t 
Muskogee  Indians,  29. 

N. 

Nahant^  57.     Captain  Block  at,  72. 

Umisemond  River,  Settlement  ou  tbe,  97. 

Nantes,  The  Edict  of,  166. 

Nnnticok.e  fndianJi,  Allies  of  the  Five  Nations,  17,  20. 

Nantucket,  Discovery  of.  57.    Christian  Indians  at,  123. 

Nai'oleon:  see  Bonaparte. 

Nu/-rafftin^et  Indians.  21,  22,  86.  Propose  to  exter- 
minate the  white  people.  87.  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
the,  125.     Join  Kinir  Philip,  12T. 

Nitrraoanset  Baif,  Penetrated  by  Captain  Block,  72. 

Narvaez.  Pamphilo,  Governor  of  Florida,  43,  44. 

Nasii,  Governor,  330. 

Na'thviUe,  Tenn.,  Evacuation  of,  599.  Threatened,  632. 
705. 

Natchez  Indians,  29,  30.  Population  of,  31.  Language 
of  the.  12. 

National,  Bank  of  the  United  States,  872.  Currency, 
372.  Debt,  739,  743. 

Nanmlcea(/  Colony.  117. 

^'- NautiluH"  bria:,  414. 

Navajo  Indians.  iSS. 

Naval  Stores,  Imported  from  America  into  Great  Bri- 
tain, 206. 

liaval  Engagement  in  Charleston  Harbor,  672. 

Navigation  Act,  The,  109.  123,  177. 

Navy,  American,  Origin  of  the.  245.  246.  382.  Rank  of 
Comman  ders,  303.     State  of,  407,  414,  445. 

Ironclads,  595.     Ships  of,  630. 

Navy,  British,  206.  445. 

Neal,  Captain.  Death  of.  269. 

Nebraska,  Territory  of, 518.    Opened  to  Slavery,  526. 

Negro  Plot,  in  New  York,  150. 

Negro  Slaves  :  see  Slaves. 

Negro  Troops,  Medal  for,  596. 

Nf.ilson,  .IoiiN.356. 

Neosho  In(/ia/is,'H 

Neutral  Indians,  23. 

Ni'vnda,  Becomes  a   State,  765. 

Neto  Amnterdi(m^  Meeting;  of  Dutch  deputies  at,  in  148. 

NeiD  Berne,  N.  C.  Battle  at  606,    Seige  abandoned,  705. 

New  Brunswick,  Origin  of  the  name  of,  58.  Boundary 
of,  472. 

Nrwhurg  Addresses,  S49. 

N'eiocastle.  Delaware,  93,  143.     William  Penn  at.  96. 

Neio  England  Indians,  17,22.  Invaded  by  the  Five 
Nations,  24. 

New  England,  Se^indinavians  visit  the  coast  of.  34.    Ex- 

?lored  by  Ca[)tain  John  Smith.  Origin  uf  the  name, 
4.  Proposed  nnion  of  the  colonies  of,  in  121.  Popu- 
lation of,  in  1675,  126.  EflFects  of  King  Philip's  War  in 
129. 

New  Era  Gunhoat,  6S2. 

Neiofoundland,  Portuguese  settlement  in.  47.  Seen 
by  Cabot,  46.  Cod-lisherv  at,  discovered  by  Cabot,  47. 
Visits  to,  by  early  navigators,  52. 

New  Frajice,  The  name  given  by  Verazzani  to  the  re- 
gions discovered  by  him.  i%. 

New  Hiimpf<hire,  Orisin  of  the  name,  SO.  Settlement 
of,  62, 122      A  royarprovince.  80,  129.     Grant  to,  206. 

New  Haven  Colony,  121,  127,  154. 

Neil)  Jersey,  Origin  of  the  name,  159.  "Wampum  manu- 
factured in,  13.  Swedes  in,  62.  Founded,  93,  lo9. 
Sale  of,  by  the  Duke  of  Toik.  144.  The  Dutch  take 
possession  of.  147.  Discontents  in  159.  Invaded  by 
Matthews,  320.     History  of  tiie  colony  of,  159. 

New  London,  Burnt  by  Arnold,  340. 

New  Madrid,  Evacuated  by  the  Confederates,  600. 

New  ifex/co,  A  Territory  of  the  United  States,  497,  501. 
Claims  of  Texas  to  portions  of,  499.  Petition  of,  for  a 
civil  government,  499. 

ITew  NetJierland,  72.  73.  Founded  139.  Given  by 
Charles  II.  to  the  Duke  of  York,  113,  144. 

New  Orleans,  Ceded  to  Spain,  204.  Battle  of,  439. 
Naval  battle  at.  61ii.     Fe'irful  panic  in.  611. 

Newport,  Curistopiiei!.  Captain.  65.  OS. 

Newport,  Ehode  Isla  nd,  43.  Ternay's  fleet  at,  821. 
Tower  at:  see  Tower. 

Ifexo  Rochelle.  Mrs.  Hutcheson  takes  refuge  at,  120. 

Newspapers,  in  the  American  col'»nies ;  m  the  United 
States,  179. 


New  Sweden,  93, 143. 

Nexo  Winsdc-> ,  Washington  head-quarters  at.  328. 

Neto  York  City,  Dutch  settlement  at,  62.  Origin  of,  72, 
144.  Expedition  from,  to  Canada,  131.  Colony  at,  139. 
The  Dutch  taken  possession  of,  147.  Evacuated,  850. 
Great  fire  at,  471.  Crystal  Palace  in,  516.  Riot  in, 
657. 

New  York,  History  of  the  Colony  of,  189.  Grants  from 
Parliament  to,  206.     General  Knyphausen  at,  809. 

New  York  Bay,  48,  57. 

Xrzjierce  Indiana,  33. 

Niagara  Falls,  Battle  at,  483.    Village  at,  burnt,  427. 

Niagara  Frontier,  Shirley's  expedition  to  the,  136, 189 

'•'Niagara''''  ship,  425. 

Niantic  Indians,  87. 

Nicaragua,  State  of,  522. 

Nicholson,  Francis,  Governor,  148. 171. 

Nicholson,  Colonel,  136. 

Nicola,  Colonel.    His  letter  to  Washington,  349. 

Nicolas,  Father,  Removes  the  Church-bell  from  Deer- 
field,  135. 

NicoLLS.  Richard,  Cidonel,  123. 144. 

Ninety-six,  Origin  of   the  name,  335.      Siege  o^  by 
Greene,  336. 
j  NiNiGBET,  21.    At  New  Amsterdam,  141, 142, 154, 155. 

Nipmuc  Indians,  22,  125. 
I  Norfolk,  Virginia,  244.  297. 

I  North  Carolina,    Secession  of,  547.      Events  in,  704. 
j      Sherman's  march  through,  712. 

I  North,  Lord,  His  Conciliatory  Bills,  286.    The  news  of 
I      the  capture    of  CornwallJs,  o45.     Retires  from  office, 
I      845.     NiHice  of,  224. 
'  North-Eastern  Boundary  Question,  41&. 

North  Carolina,  98.  Colony,  167.  Opposed  taxation, 
223     Jinns  tbe  Uniou.  171. 

North  Castle.  The  American  camp  at,  259. 

Nortlijield,  Connecticut,  126. 

Nitrthinan.  34.35. 

North  Point,  Battle  o^  487. 

North    Virgina,  63. 

North  West  Territory.  363. 

Norridgewock  Indians,  22. 

Nottoway  Indians,  23. 

Nova  it'o^irt,  58,  132,  186.  Origin  of,  80.  Portugaese 
settlement  in,  47. 

Nova  Civsar-ea,  93. 

Nueces,  The,  General  Taylor  at.  431. 

Nullip'ers  of  South  Carolina,  463. 

Number  Ten  Island,  599.    Capture  of;  604 


Oconee  River,  28. 

Oaracock  hilet,  54, 

Ogdensburg,  Capture  of,  425, 

Ogeechee  River,  28, 

Ogilvie,  Captain,  at  Qucenstown,  413. 

Oglethorpe.  Jajues  Edward,  General.  His  voyage  to 
America.  100.  Founds  Savannah,  62,  100.  His  first 
interview  with  the  Indians  at  Savannah,  30.  His 
colonv,  171.  Meets  Chiefs  in  Council.  103.  His  con- 
test with  the  Spaniards,  172.    Notice  of.  99. 

O'Hara,  General,  At  tbe  siese  of  Yorktown.  342. 

Ohio  Company,  The,  Organized,  363.  George  H.^'s 
grant  to,  181. 

Ojeda,  Accompanies  Vespucius,  41,  60. 

Old  ]>oi)iinion.  The,  Origin  of  the  name,  109. 

Omaha  /ii<l/a)is,'32. 

Oneida  Indians,  23.  Favor  the  Americans,  in  tho 
Revolution,  26.     Hi-a-wat-ha's  address  to  the,  34. 

Opkchanc'ANough,  66.  Captures  Captain  John  Smiun, 
106.     Hostile  to  the  Virginia  Colony,  lOS. 

Obd,  General.  635. 

Orders  in  Council,  400,  402. 

Oregon  Indians, 'd'6. 

Oregon  Territory.  33.  British  claims  to,  479.  Settle- 
nu'iit  of  the  boundary  question.  497. 

Orphan  House,  Whitfield's,  171, 172. 

Osage  Indians,  32. 

OsrEoLA.  466,  468. 

Ostend  Circular,  520. 

Oswald,  Richard,  English  Commissioner  on  theTreaty 
of  Peace.  348. 

Oswego,  192.    Battle  at.  in  1S14.  482,  438. 

Otis,  James.  207,  208,  212,  213,  219.    Notice  of,  212. 

Otoe  Indians,  32. 

Ottawa  Indians,  17.     Attempt   to   exterminate   the 
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white  people  in  1763, 18,  205  Aid  the  French  against 
the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  IS.  Their  war  with  the  Fiye 
Nations,  IS.  25. 

Outagamie  Indians.    See  Fox  Indians. 

Oyster  Pinnt,  Snuth  Carolina,  99,  166. 

Oyster  Itiver,  incursion  of  French  and  Indians  at  1S4 


P. 


Paokenham.  General,  at  New  Orleans,  439  440 

Fad-ucak,  6S3. 

Paine,  Tuo:  as,  his  "  Common  Sense  "  250 

Palo  Alto,  battle  of,  4S2. 

FaloH.  Columbus  sails  from,  34,  89,  40. 

Pamunkey  Indians,  111. 

Panama,  Commissioners  at,  457.    EailroaJ  in  52^ 

Panuco  River,  the  followers  of  De  Sota  at  the'  45  ' 

Paper  Mlvckades,  444.  ' 

Paper  Money,  issued  br  Massachusetts,  122,  182 

Papineaf,  Lotris  Joseph,  472. 

Paekdes,  General,  succeeds  Herrera,  431 

Paris,  treaty  of  [leaco  at,  204,  84S.    The  allied  armies 

enter;  4.31. 
Paekek,  Sir  Petke,  248,  261. 
Parliament,  its  Act  of  Supremacy,  75.     Its  appropria- 

Uon  to  Georftia.  100.     Grants  by,  during  the  Seven 

Years'  War  in  America.  206. 
Passama    „oddy  Indians,  22. 
Pateeson,  William,  856,  869. 
Patroons,    Accoimt  of  the,  139. 
Paulding,  John.  826. 
Pauluxs  Ilook,  94. 
Paijw,  Mi.  uael,  94,  1.39. 
Pavonia.  territory  of,  94 
Pawnee  Indians,  .38. 
Pawtucket  Indians,  22. 
Patne,  General,  416. 
" Peace- ildkers"  in  Pennsylvania,  162 
Peace-Party,  of  1812,  410. 
Peace^  Treaty  of,  Guailalupo  Hidalgo  497 
Pea  Ridge,  battle  of,  592,  635. 
"  Peacock,"  brig,  429,  440. 
Peaece,  Colonel,  at  York,  Canada,  425 
Pearl  Rirer,  29. 

Peers  uf  England,  cannot  be  arrested  for  debt,  160 
Pbikck,  E.  W.,  General,  862. 
"  Pelican,"  sloop  of  war,  430. 
Pe-mberton,  John  C,  642. 

^Ko'^i'u    ^"'"''  *"'  ^^^'    ^"I"'"'''  °'  *«  garrison  at, 

Pmsacola,  abandoned  by  the  Confederates,  609 

Pendleton.  Nathaniel,  856. 

"Penguin,^'  brig,  440. 

Pknn,  William,  hischarterfr,)m  Charles  II.;  purchases 
part  of  New  Jersey,  95.  His  voyage  to  America,  his 
government,  96.  His  advice  to  the  Duke  of  York 
respecting  an  assembly  of  Eepresentatives  147  His 
pnrchasea  of  parts  of  New  Jersev,  160.  His  arrival  in 
Pennsylvania;  his  treaty  with  the  Delaware  Indians 
1  CO  \  '^'i"''''-'''  "f  Liberties ;  his  return  to  England 
Ib^  Deprived  of  his  iirovisional  government;  his 
rights  restored  in  ;  retui'ns  to  England,  163.  Philadel- 
phia founded  by,  162.  Suggests  a  Union  of  the  Colo- 
nies, 1S3.  involved  in  debt,  2U9.  His  sons,  163.  No- 
tice ol;  95. 

P<iinacoo*  IndioTls,  22. 

Pennsylvania,  origin  of  the  name,  96.  Swedes  in  62 
oi'sm'^  "f  ">«  Colony  of,  161.    Mutiny  of  the  troops 

Penobscot  Lidians,  22. 

Pensacola,  Florida,  stormed,  488.    Captured  451 

Peoria  Indians,  19. 

Pepperell,  William,  137. 

Pequod  Indian^!,  21,  S6,  87. 

Percy,  George,  Acting-Governor  of  Virginia,  68  69 

1  ERRY,  Commodore,  expedition  to  Japan,  800. 

Perrymlle,  battle  near.  634. 

Perry,  Oliver  H.,  Commodore  ,  His  exploits,  428   480 

His  expedition  against  pirates,  453.     Notice  of,  428. 
'"J^,'^''  •-'■'  Commodore,  captures  Tauipico,  Tabasco 

and  Tuspan,  485. 
I'etersburg,  attack  on,  691.    Seige  of,  693,  717 
J'erth  Arnboy,'Hew  Jersey,  origin  ot  the  name  160 
Peters,  Hugh,  86,  110. 

Peters,  Uictiard,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  War,  294 
Petrels,  seen  by  Columbus  and  his  crew,  89.  '     1 


Philadelphia,  founded,  162 

" 'tbi%'f^'''''''"  ""''  **"■    ^"^'""■'^  "•'tP'oi'  ill  firing 

PiJiLip  II.,  of  Spain,  his  measures  against  the  French 

Protestants  in  America,  50. 
Philip,  King;  see  King  Philip;  notice  of,  124. 
1  HiLLips,  Genera!,  joins  Arnold ;  death  of  830 
PiiiLLipsE,  Mary,  Miss,  259. 

^",'<17^'  ?;R  William,  his  expedition  against  the  French, 
..  ),,■,  ^-'  Quebec,  181.    Sent  to  England,  133. 
"Phailie:'  frigate.  431.  =        .       • 

Piankeshau?  Indians,  17, 19 
Pickens,  General,  296,  814,  815,  319.    At  Ninety-six,  830. 

Notice  of,  337. 
Pickering,  John,  member  of  the  Convention  on  the 

Articles  of  Confederation,  366. 
Picture  Writing,  Indian,  18. 
Pierce,  Franklin,  in  the  army  in  Mexico,  498.     Inau- 

gurated  President,  512.    Notice  of,  61.3. 
Pierce,  William,  in  the  Convention  on  the  Articles  of 

Confederation.  356. 
PiGOT,  General,  289,  885. 
Pike,  Albert,  notice  of,  592. 
Pike,  Zebulon  M.,  notice  of,  425. 
•'Pilgrims"  The;  voyage  of  to  America,  77,  78.   Names 

of;  fabulousBtory  of,  73.    Salutation  of,  by  Samosel, 

114. 
Pillow,  Gideon  J.,  566,  596 
Pilot  Knob,  687. 
PiNCKNEY,  Charles,  in  the  Convention  on  the  Articles 

of  Confederation,  17S7,  366. 
PiNCKNET,  Charles  Coteswoeth,  in  the  Convention  on 

the  Articles  of  Confederation,  356.    Envoy  to  France, 

1T97,  886.     Candidate  for  the  Presidencv,  888,  396  40t 

Notice  of,  886. 
Pine  Tree  Money,  122. 
PiNKNEY,  William,  His  Treaty  with  Great  Britain.  400. 

Notice  of,  401. 
Pipe  of  Peace,  Indian,  14. 
Piscataqua,  Letters  from  the  King's  commissioner  at. 

Piracy,  The  Earl  of  Bellemont's  efforts  to  suppress 
149.     In  the  West  Indies,  149. 

Pitcairn,  Major,  282. 

Pitt  Willia.m,  195.  His  views  of  taxation,  217,  544. 
His  scheme  for  conquering  Canada,  199.  Eesifus  hia 
office  as  Prime  Minister,  213.    Notice  of,  217.    See 

CHATUA.M. 

Pitt  William,  the  yonnger,  367. 
Plains  of  Abraham,  201,  202,  241. 
Planetarium,  Eittenhousc's,  210,269. 
Plattsburg  Bay,  Naval  action  in,  436. 
I  Plensant  Hill,  Battle  near,  6S5. 
Plymouth   Colony,   Its    Government,  110.     Joins   the 

Confederacy  of  Colonies,  121. 
Plymouth  Company,  63,  64.    Exi)lore  North  Virginia, 
73.     Employ  Captain  John  Smith,  new  charter  i>f  the 
1620;    superseded  by  the   Council  of  Plymouth,  74.' 
Consent  to  the  establishment  ..fa  Puritan  Colony  in 
I      North  Virginia,  77. 
I  Plymouth,  Council  of,  74. 
I  Plymouth  Rock,  79. 
Pocahontas,  The  story  of,  66.     Guardian  angel  of  the 
Virginia  colony,  69.      Captmed  by  Captain   Ar^all- 
b.iptized:  marries  John   Eolfe,  70.    John   Eandolnh! 
decen. led  from,  404.     Portrait  o.,  66. 
"  Poietiers,"  ship  415. 
Point  Comfort,  64. 
Point  Isabel,  iSl. 

T'oiH^ /Vf,(.v,in^,  The  Shawn.>ese  Indians  subdued  at  19 
Pokonet  In'li'Uis,  22. 

Polk  Jame.s  K.,  President  of  the  United  States,  478 
Proclaims  Peace  with  Mexico.  497  Notice  of  4T8 
479.  ' 

Polk,  Leonidas,  General,  566,  677.  681 

Pomerov,  Seth,  General,  198,  238. 

Pompton,  New  Jersey  troops  at,  828,  829. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Juan.     Discovers  Florida, 42  43 

PONTIAC,  Ottawa  Chief,  18,  204,  205.  ' 

Pope  The,  His  Apostolic  Vicar  in  the  United  States, 
8o8.    Bulls  of,  46. 

Pope,  John,  General,,  591.  600,  628,  624. 

PopHAM.  George,  Member  of  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany, 68. 

PoPHAM,  Sir  John,  At  Kennebec,  73.    Death  ..f  74 

Popular  Rights,  in  Virgina,  112,  118. 

Population,  Of  the  American  colonics,  179.     IncreaM 
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of,  in  the  United  States,  447,  44S.      Of  Indian  Tribes, 
81.  3'i. 

"  Porcupine*'  schooner,  420. 

PoRRV,  Secretary  of  Virginia,  9t. 

Porter,  David,  Commodore,  490.  His  Espeflition 
fli^ainst  pirates,  453.     Notice  of,  431,  609.  642. 

Porter,  Fitz  John,  619,  620. 

Port  Hudson,  &io.  Surrender  of,  646. 

Port  Royal,  Nova  Scotia.  Founded,  5S.  Seized  by 
Phipps,'  131.    Expedition  against,  135, 136. 

Port  RoyaK  South  Carolina,  Oglethorpe  at,  100.  Lord 
Cardfin  settles  at ;  claimed  by  the  Spaniards,  166. 

Portsmofith.  New  Hampshire.    Ftmnded,  SO. 

PortuQftI,  Claims  of,  against  the  United  States,  46S. 

Portuffiiefie,    Settle  in  Newfound  Kind  and  Nova  Scotia, 

47. 
Porto  Rico^  Explorincr  voyages  to,  41.    Ponce  de  Leon 
Governor  of;  his  return  to,  42. 

Post  0/ft"e6,of  the  United  States.  S73.  507. 

Potomac,  Army  uf  The;  losses  in,  679,  571,  647,623. 

Potomac  Iiiv€i\  blockade  of,  5S4. 

Potter,  Colonel.  Death  of,  269. 

Potinwatouiie  Iiidianiy  17,  IS.  Conspire  against  the 
English,  205. 

Potts,  Isaac,  and  General  Washington,  2S5. 

PouTRiNTouRT.  M.    At  Port  Royal,  Nova  Scotia,  53. 

Powhattan,  65.  His  history.  20.  His  eldest  brother, 
6G.  His  daughter,  Pocahontas.  20,  GQ.  His  hostility, 
and  friendship.  70.     Death  of,  ]06. 

Powhatan  Inditins.  17,  20,  107,  lOS. 

Powhatan  River,  04. 

Prayer,  in  the  Conlinental  Congress.  22S.  In  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  359.  Mac- 
donough'3.4;55. 

Preble  Jedediaii,  General,  230. 

Preble,  Commodore.  In  the  Mediterranean,  891. 

Prescott,  Generiil  (British),  Captured;  exchanged  for 
General  Charles  Lee,  261,  271. 

Prescott,  William,  Colonel,  234,  285,  236.  Notice  of, 
234. 

'■'President''  frigate,  407,  414,  440. 

/Vtfss,  Freedom  of  tlie,  restrained  by  Andros,  130. 

Preston,  Captain,  221,  222. 

Pkovost,  Augustine,  General.  In  East  Florida,  in 
294.  At  Brier  Creek,  295.  Prepares  to  invade  South 
Carolina,  290. 

Prevobt,  Sir  George,  General.  Succeeds  General  Brock, 
416.     AtSacketfs  Harbor.  426.     At  Plattsburg,  4*4. 

Price,  Colonel,  In  New  Me-vico,  459. 

Price,  Sterling,  General.  566,  591,  676. 

Prideaux,  General,  199,  200. 

Prince  of  Orange,  The,  Friendly  to  America,  266. 

Princeton,  New  Jersey,  Captured  by  Cornwalls,  260. 
Battle  of,  269. 

*'  Princeton,''''  steamer.  475. 

Prino,  Martin,  His  Exiicdition  to  America,  5S,  73. 

Printing,  Effects  produced  by  the  art  of,  62.  Forbid- 
den in  New  York,  by  dames  II.,  147.  In  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  prohibiteil  by  William  III.,  153. 

Printing  Press,  The  lirst  established  in  Virginia^lU. 

Prison  Ship,  Jersey,  259. 

Privateering,  149.  "  Account  of,  246,  Privateers  fitted 
out  by  Robert  Morris,  308;  and  by  M.  Genet,  337. 

Private  Judgment,  Doctrine  of,  at  Plymouth,  116. 

Prootor,  General,  416.  At  Fort  Meigs,  418, 419.  Routed, 
424. 

'^  Prophet,''  The.  403. 

Protestant,  Origin  of  the  word,  62.  Reformation.  62. 
Feeling  aroused  in  England,  by  the  cruelties  of  M<^- 
lendez.  52.  French  Protestants  in  Carolina,  55.  Prot- 
estantism in  Englanil,  75. 

Providence  Pluntation,  91. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Founded,  90.  Burned, 
127. 

Public  Lands  of  the  United  States,  872. 

Puebta,  The  City  of,    Captured  by  General  Scott,  490. 

PgLASKi,  Count,  274.     Notice  of,  805. 

Pulaski  Fort,  taking  of,  608. 

Pulpit  Rock,  Lookout  mountain,  669. 
Puncah  Indians^  32. 

Puritans,  75,  76.  Friendly  intercourse  of  the,  with  the 
Dutch,  85.  Of  Massachusetts  colony,  118.  Settle  in 
New  Netherland,  143. 
Putnam.  Israel,  General,  194,  234,  235,  233.  In  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  193.  Enters  Boston,  247.  On 
Long  Island,  253.  At  the  house  of  R<iger  Morris,  259. 
His  exploit  at  Greenwich,  297.  Notice  of,  253. 
Putnam,  Rufus,  General     Notice  of,  363. 


Putnam,  H.  P.,  Colonel,  674. 

Ptle,  Colonel,  Defeated  by  Colonel  Henry  Lee,  333. 

Q. 

Quahong,  Englishmen  slain  at,  120. 

Quakers,  Origin  ol  the  name,  94.  Their  tenets.  123. 
In  Pennsylvania,  94.  In  Massachusetts  Bay  122.  In 
North  Carolina,  16S,  231.  In  New  Jersey.  160.  Com- 
pelled to  pav  fines,  110.    Persecuted.  94,  122,  123. 

Quaker  Hill,  Battle  of,  290. 

Quebec,  Algonquins  at,  17.  Founders  of  74.  Military 
operations  at,  201.  Surrender  of,  to  General  Muirav, 
203. 

"  Quebec  Act,"  The.  225. 

Queen  Anne,  of  England,  134.    Queen  Anne's  War,  13a 

Qiteenstown,  Battle  of.  413,  414. 

QuiNCY.  JosiAU,  Defends  Captain  Preston,  222. 

Qfiini/'iac  Creek,  SS. 

QriTMAN,  General,  4S3,  494.     Notice  of,  494. 

Quon-eh-ta-cuty  or  Connecticut,  So. 


Raisiti  River,  417. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  Studies  the  art  o'  war.  under 

Coligny,  52.      Introduces  tobacco  into  lAiiiand,   70. 

Historical  error  rt-specting.  100.    Notice  of,  55,  56. 
Raleigh  TVnw/j,  The.  226. ' 
Kall,  Coloni'l,  With  his  Hessians  at  Trenton,  262 
Ramsay,  David,  Notice  of,  312,  617. 
Randolph,  Edward,  129. 
Randolph,  Edmund.  356,  359.      Attorney  General  o( 

the  United  States,  369. 
Randolph,  John,  Notice  of,  403,  404. 
Randolph,  Peyton,  228. 
Rank,  Of  American    Naval  and  Military  conmianders, 

soa 

Rapelje,  Sarah,  73. 

Rappahannock  Station,^^^^  of,  659. 

Rappahannock  River,  explored  by  Captain  John  Smith, 
07. 

Raritan  Indianx,  140. 

Ratcliffe.  President  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  65. 

Rawdon,  Lord,  on  the  Santee  River;  at  Sanders's  Creek. 
315.  At  Hobkirk's  Hill,  334.  Embarks  for  England, 
337. 

Read,  George.  856. 

Rebellion,  preparations  for.  550. 

Red  Cross  of  St.  George,  144. 

Reii  River,  campaign  of,  644.    Expedition  to,  G34. 

Red  Rii>er.  De  Soto's  followers  wander  among  tributary 
streams  of  the,  4Jj. 

^f^brma^itwi,  the  Protestant,  62.  EflFects  of  in  Franq) 
49. 

"  Reqiihitors:'  the.  223. 

Reho/'oth,  Rhode  Island,  founded,  89. 

Reno,  (ieneral.  killed,  628. 

Republican  Party,  the.  377. 

Rfpnblic'inism  in  Maryland,  153. 

Representatives  in  Congress,S66. 

Resaca  de  la  Pahna,  battle  of.  4S2. 

^^Retaliation,'"  schooner,  captured,  385. 

Revenue  of  the  United  States,  38S. 

Revere.  Paul,  232. 

Revolution,  American,  history  of  the.  207.  The  Shaw- 
noese  aid  the  British  in  the,  19.  The  Lenni-Lenapea 
join  the  British,  21.  Ofiicers  and  soldiers  of  the.  oro- 
vided  for.  453. 

Revolution,  English,  of  16S3,162. 

Rhett,  Colonel,  169. 

Rhode  Island,  explored  by  Scandinavians.  35.  Origi'p 
of.  89.  91.  Founded,  62,  119.  Origin  of  the  name,  91 
Seal  of,  91.  Colony  of,  proposes  to  join  the  Confe* 
eracy  of  Colonies,' 121.  History  of.  157.  Charter  i'', 
153.  Refuses  to  be  included  in  Connecticut  Colo  .ly, 
155.  Relisious  toleration  in,  151.  Persecution  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  Qn.akers  in.  153.  Sir  Peter 
Parker  at.  261.  Evacuated  bv  the  British,  306.  Joint 
the  Union,  371,    State  ConstUution  of,  157,  447. 

RiALL,  Genera],  at  Chippewa.  433. 

RiBAULT.  John,  sails  with  Iluiruenots  for  America,  50. 
Fate  (d'  and  his  party.  50.  51. 

Rice,  origin  of  the  culture  of,  in  South  Carolin.a,  167. 

Richmond,  McCIellan  turns  back  from,  621.    Events  a,t, 
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6T9.    Sei^P  of,  693.     C.ampaifxn  against,  69S.    Evacua- 
tion of,  lis. 

R1EDE6EL,  Baron,  with  Enrpoyno.  2S1. 

KiLET,  General,  Governor  vi  California,  499. 

jRing,  presented  by  Winthrop  to  Chark-s  II.,  155. 

KiNGGOLD,  Major,  4S2. 

KiNGGOi.P,  Captain,  his  expeciition,  415. 

Jiio  del  Korte,  Coronada's expedition  to  the  headwaters 
of  ihe,  45. 

Rio  O^rande,  4S0,  4S1.  Boundary  of  the  Aztec  Empire, 
10,  678. 

KiPLET,  General,  at  Fort  Erie,  in  1S14,  433. 

R18INGH,  Governor,  143. 

RiTTENiiouSE,  David,  210,  211. 

Hiver  Jndiiins.  140,  141. 

Roanoke,  L'ird  of,  56. 

lioanoke  Mund,  55,  64.     Attack  on,  90. 

RoBB,  William,  at  the  battle  of  Kius's  Mountain,  319. 

liOBEETVAL,  Lord,  his  expedition  to  New  France;  arrives 
at  Newfoundland  ;  his  second  expedition,  1549,  49. 

Robinson,  John,  Rev.,  at  Leyden,  77.  His  remark 
respecting  Standish's  slaughter  of  Indians,  115,  116. 
His  family  join  the  Plymouth  colonists,  116. 

RocHAMBEAU,  Count  de.  arrives  at  Newport,  821.  His 
first  interview  with  Washington,  823.  At  Dobbs*9 
Ferry,  339.     At  Yorktown,  341.    Notice  of,  339. 

Roche,  Marquis  de  la,  57. 

BockeU,  used  in  war,  described,  437. 

Rockingham,  Marquis  of,  217. 

Rodney,  Cjesar,  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States, 
406. 

RoLFE,  John,  marries  Pocahontas,  70. 

Rogers,  C.  R.  P.,  Commodore.  407.  60S. 

Rogers,  Major,  194.  His  expedition  against  the  St. 
Francis  Indians,  200. 

Roman  Oithoi/cs,  auricular  confession  of,  SS.  Punish 
witchcratt,  132.  Found  a  colony  in  Maryland,  62,  81, 
151,  152.  Persecuted  bv  Puritiins,  110;  and  in  Mary- 
land, New  York,  and  "Now  England.  131,  132,  1^. 
Provincial  oflices  in  New  York  filled  by,  147.  The 
prevalence  of  tlieir  faith  in  Lower  Canada,  203.  Par- 
liamentiiry  concessions  to,  225. 

RoQtJE.  Francis  de  la,  see  Roberttal. 

Rose,  Mr.,  British  Envoy  to  the  United  States,  402. 

RosEcr.ANS,  W.  S.,  General,  563.  034,  637,  662,  G65. 

Ross,  General,  436.     Death  of,  437. 

Roicfjurt/,  Massachusetts,  founded,  113 

RoussEAir,  General,  706. 

Roi/<il  Standard  of  England,  144. 

Ruggles.  Timothy,  190.  215. 

Ruin^  Indians  supplied  with  by  the  Dutch.  140. 

R118H,  Benjamin.  Dr.,  his  letter  to  General  Wayne,  29S. 
Notice  of,  250.  251, 

RussEL,  John,  United  States  Commissioner  at  Ghent, 
448. 

EuSBELL,  Lord  John,  512. 

^usitia,  England's  first  maritime  connection  with,  47. 
Vassalage  in,  loS.  Tiie  Emperor  of  enters  Paris,  431. 
Treaty  of  the  United  States  with,  469. 

Rutherford,  General.  295. 

Rutledge,  EowAity,  on  the  committee  to  confer  with 

Lord  Howe,  257. 
Rutledge,  John,  in  Convention  on  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, 356,  359     Defends  Charleston.  310.      His 
Sroceedings  afier  the  capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  345. 
udge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the   United  States, 
869.    Notice  of,  310. 
Rysicick,  the  treaty  at,  134. 


Sacs  and  Foxes,  17,  IS. 

St.  Augustine,  Florida,  Ponce  de  Leon  lands  near,  42. 
Ribault's  expedition  arrives  at,  50.  Founded.  51. 
Spanisli  military  post  at.  61.  609. 

St.  A  Hi/ tt tit i lie,  Mexieo,  General  Twigsis  at,  493. 

St.  Clair,  General,  275.  His  expedition  airainst  the  In- 
dians, 1791.  374. 

St.  Croix  River,  De  Monts  at  the,  5S. 

St.  Domingo,  discovery  of,  by  Columbus.  40.  Exploring 
voyaires  to,  41.  D'Ayllon  dies  at,  43.  The  body  of 
Columbus  removed  Xi\  41. 

St.  Francis  Indians,  M.ijor  Rogers's  expedition  arrainst 
the,  200. 

St.  John''8,  Newfoundland,    Gilbert  at.  52. 

St.  Johri's  River,  named  by  Ribault  "  River  of  May,"  50. 


St.  Zawrence  River,  origin  of  the  name,  48.    Indians  on 

the,  32. 
St.  Leger,  Colonel,  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  27S.     Invests 

Fort  Stanwix,  27S. 
St.  MarijH,  Florida,  pirates  and  slave-dealers  at,  44S. 
St.  Man/s,  Maryland,  151,    Founded;  legislative  As- 
sembly convened  at,  82. 
St.  Pierre,  M.  d«,    Governor  Dinwiddie's  letter  to,  isi. 

1S2. 
St.  Regis,  General  Wilkinson  at,  427. 
Sale7n,  Massachusetts,  colony.    117.     The  General   A.-- 
sembly  of  Massachusetts  meets  at,  226,  227.    Witcli- 
craft  at,  132,  133. 
Salem,  New  Jersey,  origin  of  the  name,  95. 
Sahnon  Falls  village  attacked  by  the  French  and  In- 
dians, 131. 
Saltillo,  General  Wool  and  Colonel  Doniphan  at,  4S4,  4s.>, 
Saltonstall,  Sir  Richard,  117,  liS. 
Samoset   salutes   the    Pilgrim    Father^   114.      Teaches 

Standish  how  to  cultivate  Indian  corn,  115. 
Sail  Antonio,  483.493. 
Sanitary  Commission,  723. 
Sanders s  Creek,  battle  at,  315. 
Sandys.  Sir  Edward,  77.  105. 
San  Gabriel,  battle  at,  487. 
San  Juan  d'  Ulloa,  Castle  of,  4S9. 
San  Luis  Potosi,  485. 
San  Sa/vadar,  see  Gu<tnakama. 
Santa  Anna.  Antokio  Loi-az  i-e,  477,  4S5,  4S6,  4S9,  490. 

Sketch  of,  514. 
^'■Saratoga.''''  ship,  485. 
Sargent,  Wintheop,  363. 
Saseo  Swamp,  89. 

SASSACue,  Pequod  Sachem,  21,  87,  88. 
Sassamon,  John,  124. 
Saunders,  Admiral,  201. 
Sarannah  Indians,  80. 
Sarannali,  Georgia,  founded,  62, 101,  103.     Siege  of,  305. 

Evacuated  by  the  British,  34S,  703. 
Say-and-Seal,  Lord,  85. 

Sayhrook,  Connecticut,  settlement  at,  86.    Andros's  ex- 
pedition to,  147.     Colony  at,  154. 
Sayle,  William,  his  colony  ;  death  of.  9S. 
Satre.  Stephen,  Chatham's  letter  to,  228. 
Scandinavian    Voyages,  34.     Child  born  at  Rhode  Is- 
land, 35. 
Schenectaday,  Desolated,  131.  14S. 
ScHOFiELD,  J.  M,,  General.  635,  705,  713. 
Schoharie  Valley,  Devastation  of,  290. 
Schools,  Established  in  Mass.,  121. 

Scni'YLEn.  Philip,  General.  Conveys  to  Albany  the  re- 
mains of  Lord  Howe,  197.     At  He  aux  Noix.  240.     At 
Fort  Edward,  276.     Superseded  bv  Gates,  277.    Notice 
of,  239.  240. 
^''Scorpion,''''  The,  One  of  Commodore  Perry's  vessels. 

420. 
Scott,  Dred.  Fugitive  Slave,  decision  concerning,  532. 
Scott,  Winfield,  General.  At  Fort  George,  426.'     Caii- 
tures  Fort  Erie,  433.      His  mission  to  remove  the 
Cherokees;  his  expedition  against  the  Seminoles.  467. 
On  the  Canada  frontier,  in  Maine.  472.     Plan  of  his 
Mexican  campaign,  488.     At  Vera  Cruz.  485.  489.    At 
Cerro  Gordo,  489,  490.     At  Cberubusc<»,   1S47.    493. 
At  Chepultepec,  494.    At  Mexico,  494,  495.    Nomin- 
ated President  of  the  United  States,  513.     Notice  of, 
4b5,  507. 
Skabuky.  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  354. 
Sears,  Isaac,  232. 

Seaver,  EitENEZEit,  of  Massachusetts,  409. 
Secession,  Authors  of.  540. 
Sedgwick,  General,  650.    Killed.  690. 
Sedgwick.  Theodore.  Address  of,  516. 
Sedition  Law  of  the  United  States,  3S6. 
Seekonk  River,  S9.  90. 

Seminole   Indians,    Subdued   by  General   Jackson.  3t 
Deputations   of,  443,  466.     Treaties  of  the.  with  the 
United  States,  46S. 
Sejumes,  Raphael,  Capt.^in  of*'  Aloha  ma, ^^  641,  707. 
Seneca  Indians,  '2S,  no.    Red  Jacket  Chief  of  the  14. 
At  Genesee  Flats,  304.    Conspire  aeainst  the  English. 
205.     Hi-a-wat-ha"s  aihlress  U>  the.  i!4. 
•'  Serapi.%''''  ship     Cajitiired  by  Paul  Jones,  SOT. 
Settlement,  E'a  of.  in  North  Amerien,  61. 
Sertn  }V«/V  War  in  America,  179.    Cost  of  the,  204, 

206. 
Seven  ri?ie.%  Battle  of,  619. 
Sevier,  John,  At  King's  Mounmin,  319. 
Sewaed,  William  H.,  5SS. 
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Skackanuixon,  PenDsylvanifl,  9(3. 

''Shades  of  Death,"  The,  '291. 

Shaftesbury.  Karl,  of,  9S,  i^i).    His  "  Faudamental  Con- 

stitiitiuiiB, "  164. 
*\%uniion"  frigate,  429. 

SuARi'E.  Governor,  184,  185. 

Shaw,  Kobebt  G.  Jr.,  ColoBel,  GT4. 

S/ititnjiui,  Massachusetts,  89,  US.  The  8ite  of  Boston, 
visited  by  Standish,  115. 

S^tawno€S6  IntHarm,  17,  19.  Join  the  French,  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  IJI.  Aid  the  British,  19.  Con- 
spire against  the  English,  2il5.     Treaty  with  the,  3G8. 

SuAYS,  Daniel,  353. 

BiiEAFFE,  General.  416.     At  Ynik.  Canada.  425. 

SiiELBY,    Isaac,   Governor,   At.   King's    Mountain,   319. 

Sanctions  Hopkin's  Expeditinn  against  the  Indians, 
416.  Declines  the  a])jiointnient  of  Secretary  of  War, 
447.     Notices  of,  417, 423. 

SheUify  Gloucester  County,  Tir^'inia,  60. 

Shenandoah  Valley,  (Wt>.     (.'niiiiKiign  in,  697,  652. 

Sheridan  Philip  IL,  General,  i-liu,  692,697. 

Sherman  Roger,  On  the  Cnmniittee  to  draft  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence,  251.  la  Convention  on  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  356. 

Sherman,  T.  W.,  General,  5S2. 

Sherman,  W.  T.,  General.  599,  609,  642,  669,  6S1,  699, 701. 
His  march  to  the  sea,  703,  705.  712. 

Shields,  General,  In  Mexico,  493.    Notice  of,  493. 

S/iiloh,  Battle  of,  602. 

Ships,  Raleigh's  55.  The  class  of,  used  by  the  early  ex- 
plorers of  America,  GO. 

SiiiPPEN,  Edward,  General  Arnold  marries  the  daughter 
of,  324. 

SniPPEN,  Captain,  Death  of,  269. 

Shirley,  William.  Governor,  137,  184,  185.  His  Ex- 
pedition against  Niagara,  185,  189;  and  against  Acadie, 
185.  Succeeds  Braddock;  Governor  of  the  Bahamas, 
191. 

SiiiTBRicK,  Commodore,  With  Colonel  Kearney,  at 
Monterey,  487. 

Shitte,  Gi)vernor,  136. 

SiRLEY.  H.  B.,  593. 

Sickles,  Daniel,  650, 

SiEYES,  The  Abbe,  386. 

8lGE^  General.  573,  691. 

5/7/.-,  Culture  of,  in  Georgia,  100. 

SiLLiMAN,  General,  At  Ridgefield,  270. 

SUver,  IJullet,  containing  Clinton's  dispatch  to  Burgoyne, 
2S3.     Coins,  the  first,  in  the  United  States,  123. 

SiMoOE,  Colonel,  339. 

Sioux  Indiwns^  31.  32. 

Six  J^ations,  Origin  and  History  of  the,  26.  The  British 
Government  advises  llie  colonies  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  the,  1S3.  Neutrality  of  the,  192,  193.  Their 
treaties  of  friendship,  199,  863.  Join  Amherst,  2U3. 
Sullivan's  Expedition  against  the,  303,  804. 

Skene,  Philip,  275. 

Skenenborough,  or  Whitehall,  276. 

Slaves,  The  natives  of  America  used  as,  by  Columbus, 
41.  In<lians  sold  as,  74.  Sold  to  the  Virginia  planters, 
by  the  Dutch,  105.  Commencement  of  negro  slavery 
in  South  Carolma,  9S.  Labor  by,  general  in  Georgia, 
174.  In  New  Kngland  and  other  colonies,  177.  Slave- 
ships  from  Africa  to  Savannah,  174.  In  the  United 
States,  871.  Debates  on  slavery  in  Congress,  452. 
Charles  Eenton  Mercer's  Resolution,  declaring  the 
slave-trade  to  be  piracy,  593.  The  Ashburton  treaty, 
res[iectiiig  slave-trade.  472.  Excluded  from  California, 
499.     Ui-<tpening  of,  535. 

Slemmek,  Lii.'Ut.,  580. 

Slioell.  John,  C<mfederate  Commissioners,  585,  5S7. 
Returns  to  England.  5S9. 

Sloat,  Commodore,  Captures  Monterey,  437. 

Slocl'm,  II.  W.,  General.  703. 

SLOUGnTER.  Henry,  Governor,  14S. 

SM[nERT,  John,  Ai-tist,  Introduces  portrait-painting 
in  America,  158. 

Smilie,  John,  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Congress, 
on  the  War  of  1812,409. 

Smith,  A.  J.,  6S7. 

Smith,  C.  F.,  596. 

Smith,  E.  Kirby,  632. 

Smith,  John,  Captain,  G3.  His  voyage  to  America; 
President  of  the  Jamestown  colony.  65.  Captured  by 
Indians;  saved  by  Pocahontas,  66.  Remonstrates 
a§:ainst  gold-disrging;  leaves  Jamestown  in  disgust. 
His  explorations  and  travels,  67.  Returns  to  England. 
68.     His  popularity  with  the  Indians,  69.    Employed 


by  the  Plymouth  Company;  captured  by  a  French 
pirate  74.  Offers  his  services  to  the  Puritans,  77.  The 
Ii.dian  capturer  of  106.  His  History  of  Virginia,  65. 
Notice  of,  65. 

Smith,  Joseph,  founds  Mormon  sect,  504. 

Smith,  T.  Kikby,  684. 

Smith,  Persifer  F.,  General,  at  Contreras,  498. 

Smith,  Samuel,  General,  at  Fort  Mifflin,  275.  Notice  ot 
436.  ^ 

Smith,  W.  F  ,  General,  692,  682. 

S«iYTH,  Alexander,  General,  414. 

Snake  Indians,  33. 

Snokre,  the  child  of  Gudrida,  35, 

Somers,  Sir  Geoege,  68. 

•'■  Soiners,"  the,  one  of  Commodore  Perry's  vessels,  420. 

Sonora,  Colonel  Fremont  at,  in  1846,  4S7. 

^'o;ts  of  Liberty,  political  associations,  215.  Of  Massa- 
chusetts, '233.     Of  New  York.  24S. 

Sothel,  Seth,  Governor,  165, 167. 

Southampton,  England,  Puritans  sail  from,  77. 

South  Carolina,  Catawbas  in,  27.  Colony,  16S,  Occu- 
pied by  the  British,  in  1780,  313.  Secession  of,  ^4«. 
Quiet  in,  672. 

South  Mountain,  battle  of,  628. 

South  Riper,  nr  Delaware  River,  94 

South  Sea.  oritrin  of  the  name,  42. 

South   Viruinia,6S,GS. 

Spain  cedes  the  Floridas  to  England,  204.  At  war  with 
England ;  secret  treaty  of,  with  France,  806.  Treaty 
of,  with  the  United  States,  381,  451.  Difficulties  with 
519. 

Sjjaniards  claim  Port  Royal,  166.  Menace  South  Caro- 
lina settlements,  167.  Moore's  expeditionagainst,  169. 
Contests  of,  with  Oglethorpe,  172. 

Spanish  Yoyast:s  and  discoveries,  36-45. 

Specie  payments,  suspended.  471. 

'•'•  Speedioell,^''  Puritan  ship,  77,  l\f>. 

Spencer,  Joseph,  General,  238,  2S9. 

Spotisylvania  Court  ITouse,  battle  at,  689. 

Spaioht,*  Richard  Dobbs,  356,  5:34,  629. 

Spring,  at  Shawmut,  113.  Williams's,  at  Providence. 
Rhode  Island.  90. 

Sprinatfeld  /ndiang,121. 

Springfield,  Connecticut,  86, 127. 

Spjrinrjrield,  New  Jersey,  skirmish  at,  320,  321. 

Squanto,  Indian  Chief,  74, 114. 

Stamp  Act,  the,  becomes  a  law,  213.  Fate  of,  in  Ameri. 
ca,  215.     Repealed,  217. 

Stanton,  Edwin,    M.,  attempted  removal  of,  730. 

Standish,  Miles.  Captain,  78.  115. 

Stark,  John,  General,  198,234,  277, 

Star -Spa  7)  (/led  Banner,  origin  of  the,  437. 

States,  Stall'  Rights  Doctrine.  463.464.  Approve  the 
Slave  System,  635,  Disapprove  it  636. 

State  BauA's,  the  public  fuiuls  distributed  among  the, 
470. 

Steele,  General,  676,  636. 

Stephens,  Alexander  H.,  54S.     Arrest  of,  722. 

Stephens,  Samuel,  Governor,  98. 

Steuuen,  Baron,  in  Virsrinia,  333.  Pursues  Cornwallis, 
339.     Notice  of.  291. 

Stewart,  Commodore,  440. 

Stewart,  Colonel,  at  Orangeburg,  337.  Pursued  by 
Greene,  337,  338. 

Stevens,  General,  death  of,  627. 

Stewart,  J.  K.  B.,  General,  619,  690. 

Stirling,  Lord.  General,  144.  2*8,  254, 261.  His  skirmish 
with  a  corps  under  Cornwallis,  272.     Notice  of,  254, 

Stirling,  Colonel  (British),  259. 

Stockbridge,  Itidian^,  187. 

Stockton,  Robert  F,,  Coinnindore,  takes  possession  of 
Los  Angelos;  at  San  Gabriel,  487.     Notice  of,  4S7. 

Stooskp,  Benjamin,  flr=t  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  382, 
3S9. 

Stoneman,  General,  643. 

Stone,  William,  Governor,  152. 

Stonington,  Commodore  Hardy  at,  437. 

Stono  Indians,  depredations  by  the.  in  the  Carolina^ 
165. 

Stont/  Creek;  skirmish  at.  426. 

Stony  Point,  capture  of,  297,  298. 

Stougiiton,  Captain.  S''. 

Streets  of  Phil  ad  el}  ihi  a.  oriirin  of  the  names  o^  lifil 

Streight,  A.  D.,  Colonel.  662. 

Stricker.  General,  at  Baltimore,  ■  '^' 

Stkong,  Caleb,  356. 
Stukgis,  General,  6S8. 
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Bthyvesant,  Petef..  Governor,  93,  141,  142.  Captures 
Swedish  forts;  chastises  the  Esopus  Indians,  14S. 

Sub-  Ti-eafiury  /Scheme,  471,  475. 

Sugar  Bill,  the,  213. 

Sullivan,  John,  General,  238.  At  Brooklyn,  253.  Pa- 
roled, 257.  Succeeds  General  Charles  Lee :  joi  ns 
Washington,  261.  At  Trenton.  263.  At  Brandywine, 
273.  Supersedes  General  Spencer,  2S9.  At  the  battle 
of  Quaker  Hill,  290.  His  expedition  against  the  Six 
Nations.  303,  S()4.    AtTioira  Point;  at  Chemung,  304. 

Su.MNKR,  General,  615,  621. 

Svltan.,  the,  Mary  Fisher's  mission  to,  123. 

Sumner,  Jethko,  General,  337. 

Sumter,  Thomas,  General,  in  South  Carolina,  314.  On 
the  Catawba;  at  Hanging  llock.  315.  At  J'^sbing 
Creek,  316.  Returns  to  South  Caroline,  1780,  319. 
The  South  Carolina  Gamecock,  319. 

Sumter,  Fort,  first  gun  fired  at,  553. 

SvsguehauTia  Jmiians,  17,  110. 

Sutter,  Captain,  of  California,  gold  discovered  near  the 
mill  of,  in  1848,497. 

SwaTisey,  King  Philip  attacks  the  men  of  Plymouth  at, 
125. 

Sioamp  Angel,  the,  674. 

Swedes  seize  Fort  Casimir,  142.  Subjugated  by  the 
Dutch,  14iB.     In  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  62. 

Swedish  Colony  in  America,  92.  Fortresses,  captured 
by  Stuyvesant,  143,    West  India  Company,  93. 

Swine,  taken  to  America.  44;  to  Newfoundland  and 
Nova  Scotia,  47,  53;  to  Virginia,  68. 

Sycamores,  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  90. 

SvMMES,  John  Cleves,  363. 

Syraciiae,  New  York,  great  Council  Fire  at,  23. 


T. 

Tabaco,  Yucatan,  70. 

Talladega,  battle  at,  423. 

"  Tallahassee,""  Confederate  privateer,  714. 

Tallushatdiee,  Oi-neral  Coffee  at,  428. 

Taniarona  Indians,  19. 

Tampa  Bay,  DeSoto  lands  at,  44. 

Tanipico,  Captured  by  Commodore  Conner,  485. 

Taney,  Roger  B.,  Chief  Justice,  Removes  the  Govern- 
ment funds  fn)m  the  ITnitetl  States  Bank,  465.  A(l- 
ministers  the  oath  of  olfice  to  President  Van  Buren, 
470;  to  President  Harrisun,  474;  to  President  Taylor, 
499.     Sketch  of,  533. 

Tarif  Bill,  Of  1828,  459,  463,  464.  Modifications  of  the, 
476,  477,  497. 

Tarlkton,  Colonel,  Loss  of  hi»  cavalry  horses  on  Cape 
Hatteras,  309.  Defeats  Colonel  Huger,  311.  Uis 
slaughter  of  Buford's  troops.  313.  At  Sanders's  Creek, 
816.  At  Fishing  Creek,  316.  At  the  Cowpens,  381. 
Notice  of,  816. 

Taxation,  Without  representation,  is  trranny,  104, 165, 
211,  212.  William  Pitt's  opinion  of,  217.  Views  of  in 
the  Carolinas,  164,  165;  and  in  Massachusetts,  219. 

Taylor,  Bayard.  Poem  of,  557. 

Taylor,  Dick,  677. 

Taylor,  Zachahy,  General,  Succeeds  General  Jesup  in 
the  Seminole  war,  46S.  His  army  of  occupation,  480. 
At  Point  Isabel,  481.  Captures  Matamoras.  483.  At 
Monterey,  4S4 ;  Victoria,  485;  Buena  Vista,  486,  Map 
of  the  region  of  his  oi>erations,  486.  President  of  the 
United  States,  1849,  490.  Death  of,  501.  Notice  of, 
498. 

Taylor,  General,  622. 

Tea,  Tax  on  by  the  British  Government,  223.  De- 
struction of  at  Boston,  225. 

Tecumtha,  20, 408, 411.  Defeated  by  Colonel  Miller,  411. 
Rouses  the  Southern  tribes  of  Indians,  427.  Death, 
425.     Notice  of,  424. 

Te  Deuni,  The,  Sung  after  victories  and  deliverances, 
265. 

Tennessee^  Secession  of,  547.  Persecution  of  Union 
jneo,  575.  Lost  to  ('onfederates,  598.  In  possession 
of  the  Union  Army,  60S.  Events  in,  661.  Restored 
to  the  Union,  727. 

Tenure  of  Office,  Bill  of,  729. 

Tkrnay,  Admiral,  His  fleet  at  Newport,  821.  His  death, 
3;i9. 

Terry,  A.  II.,  Admiral,  713. 

Territory,  Indian.  Claimed  by  England,  17.  Southwest 
of  the  Ohio,  372.  Territorial  Government  of  the 
United  States  362.     '^TUe  Territories,"  96. 

Tewu,  Retained  by  Spain,  451.    Annesation  of  to  the 


United  States,  477,  478.     State  Constitution  of,  47». 

Claims  of,  499.    Secession  of,  547.     Expedition  for  the 

recovery  of,  678. 
Thames  Itii^er,  Connecticut,  Discovered  by  Bloek,  72, 

87.     MolK-i,'an  Indians  on  the,  31. 
Thames  I^lver,  Canada.  Battle  on  the,  424. 
TfiankNgiving  and  Prayer,  Congress  recommends  the 

appointment  of  a  day   for,  370.     National,  after  the 

Peace  of  1814,444. 
Thayendanega:  see  Brant.  Joseph. 
Thomas,  George  H.,  General,  594.  6611,  665,  705. 
Thomas,  John,  General,  238.      In  Canada;   Notice  «f, 

243. 
Thomas,  Lorenzo,  Appointed  Secretary  of  War,  781. 
Thompson   Benja.min,   Colonel,  Count    Rumford ;   and 

notice  of,  346. 
Thompson,  Colonel,  At  Sullivan's  Island,  249. 
Thompson,  David,  His  colony  of  fishermen,  79. 
Thompson,  M.  Jeff.,  Guerilla  Chief,  676. 
Thompson,  Willey,  General,  His  expedition  to  Florida, 

ia34,  466.    Death  of,  467. 
Thomson,  Charles,  Secretary  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress ;  Congress  presents  an  urn  to  his  wife,  228. 
Thornton,  Captain,  At  the  Rio  Grande,  4S1,  482. 
Thoroughfare  Gap,  625. 
Thciry,  M.,  The  Jesuit,  130. 
Ticonderoga,  Samuel  Champlain  at,  59.    Abercrombie*« 

Expedition  against,  196.     Ruins  of,  197,    Captured  by 

Allen  and  Arnold,  238. 
"  Tigress,"  schooner,  420. 
Tinicnm-  Island,  93. 
Tippecanoe,  Battle  of,  408. 
Tobacco,  Its  use  among  the  aboriginals.  14.     Introduced 

into  England,  70.    A  circulating  medium  in  Virginia, 

105.     James  I.  proposes  to  contract  for  the  whole  crop 

of,  in  Virginia,  107.     Culture  of,  at  Plymouth,  116. 
Tabasco,  Cortez  lauds  at,  43.    Captured  by  Commodore 

Perry,  485. 
To-mo-ciii-chi,  Creek  Sachem  ;  his  speech  to  Oglethorpe, 

108. 
Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  Governor,  412.     Vice-President 

of  the  United  States  ;  notice  of,  446. 
'  Tonomy  Hill,  Rhode  Island,  125. 
Torpedoes,  673. 
Toriefi,  In  the  Carolinas,  309.    The  term  Tory  explained 

226. 
ToTTEN,  Colonel,  at  Vera  Cruz  ;  notice  of,  4S9. 
Townshend,  Charles,   Chancellor  of  the  Exchequerj 

218. 
Townshend,  General,  201.     At  Quebec,  201-208. 
Treat,  Robert,  Governor,  156, 
Treaties,   Indian,  362,  368.    Treaty  of  peace  between 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  44:3,  444.    Treaty 

between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  451. 
•'  Trent,''''  British  steamer. 
Trenton,    New    Jersey,    Captured  by   Curnwallis,   260. 

Battle  of,  262. 
Tri-3fonntain,  or  Boston,  118. 
Tripartite  Treaty,  The,  513. 

Tripoli,  The  United  States  at  war  with,  390,  391.    De- 
catur at.  445. 
"  Tripjte,''''  sloop,  420. 
TiiisT,  Nicholas  P.,  United  States  Commissioner  to  treat 

for  peace  with  Mexico,  494. 
Tkoup,  Governor,  456. 
Trumbull,  Jonathan,  notice  of,  324. 
Tryon,  Governor,  223.     Driven  from   New   York,  243 

At  Compo,  270.     Atrocities  committed  by,  270,271. 

His  marauding  expeditions,  296. 
Tucker.  Preside^nt  of  the  New  Jersey  Convention,  260. 
Tunis,  The  United  States  at  war  with,  1801,  390.     De- 
catur at,  445. 
TirppER,  General  416. 
Tusearora  Indians,  20,  23.    Defeated  by  the  Caio'.i- 

nians;  Join   the  Five  Nations,  25.     Conspire   against 

the  North  Carolina  settlements,  168. 
Tuspan,  captured  bv  Commodore  Peroy,  485. 
TwiQtJS,  General,  483,  489.     At  Cerro  Gordo,  489,  490. 

At  St.  Augustine,  493.    Notice  of,  498. 
Tyler,  John,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  47*. 

Succeeds  President  Harrison;  Notice  of,  475. 


Uchee  Indians,  their  territorv  and  lanifuage,  12,  23. 
Uncas,  Mohegan  Chiet;  87.    His  rumor  tirainst  the  »w- 
ragansettE,  155. 
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UNDERinLL.  Jnns,  Captain,  ST,  141. 

Union  Flag^  144. 

Unitarians,  persecuted  in  Maryland,  82, 151. 

United  States,  Confederation,Artic]ea  of,  266,  267,  353, 
355.  ConstitutiuQ,  355.  Mint,  373,  373.  Post-otfice, 
373.  Navy,  origin  of.  3S2.  Commercp,  3S1,  3S2.  Non- 
intercourse  with  Gruat  Britiiin,  399.  Uijurod  by 
England  and  France,  400,  401,  by  pirates.  453.  Bank, 
446.  Oposed  by  President  Jackson,  462,  465,  466. 
Government  in  great  danser,  627.  Treaties  with 
Great  Britain,  34S,  3^^^  44;J ;  "France,  3S6 ;  Paissia.469; 
Spain,  3S1  :  lleli-'iiun.  4(JU  ;  Mexico,  497;  Algiers,  3S1 ; 
Tripoli, 395.  Seminole  Indians,  46S.  Wars  :— En<rland, 
409;  France,  33s;  Mexico,  4S0,  522;  Morocco.' 390; 
Tripoli  nnd  Tunis.  390;  Algiers,  390.  Claims  of  the, 
against  France  and  Portugal,  468.  Dispute  of  the, 
with  Great  Britain  respecting  Oregon,  405,  406,  479, 
480.  Exploring  e.xpeditions  return  to,  476.  Indian 
population  of,  32. 

United  States,  debt  of,  67S.  Finances  of,  678.  Debt  in 
1868,  734. 

"  United^States^^  frigate.  3S2,414,415. 

Utah,  499.    Territorv  of,  537. 

Utrecht,  Peace  of,  136. 

V. 

Valencia,  General,  at  Contreras,  493. 

VALLANDicnAM,  Clkment  L.,  656,711. 

Valley  Forge,  Washington  in  winter  quarters  at,  2S4. 

Valparaiso,  Naval  action  at.  431. 

Van  iFREN,  Martin,  Secretary  of  State,  461.  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  464.  President,  469. 
Notice  of  469. 

Van  Dam,  Khs  15S. 

Van  Dorn,  MARrii,  Earl,  592. 

Vane,  Henry,  86.  Guvernor;  favors  Anne  Hutchinson, 
120. 

Van  Hoenr,  Major,  411. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Solomon,  Colonel,  413. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen,  General,  commands  the 
Army  of  the  Centre,  412.  413.     Notice  of,  412. 

Van  Rensselaer.  Kiluan,  139. 

Van  Twiller,  Wouter,  139. 

Van  Wart,  Isaac.  326. 

Varnum,  James  M.,  General,  855. 

Vabco  deGama,  passes  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  37. 

Vandreuil,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  203. 

Vaoghan,  John.  General,  burns  Kingston,  2S3,  297. 

Velasquez,  expeditions  to  Mexico,  43, 

Vera  Crus,  its  fortress;  capture  of,  by  General  Scott,  489. 

Vergbnnes,  Count  de,  his  dissatislaction  respecting  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  348. 

Vermont,  added  to  the  United  St.ates,  in  1791,  371. 

V&rplanck'ii  Point,  captuieof  the  fortressat,  297. 

Verazzanl  John,  his  expedition  to  America,  47. 

Versche  River, ov  Connecticut  River,  82. 

Vesper  I/i/mn.  sung  by  Columbus  and  his  crew.  39. 

Vespdcius,  AMERicrs,  account  of,  40,  41.  Visits  the 
West  Indies,  and  Soutli  America,  41.  Discoveries  by, 
60. 

Vickshrirg,  635,  642.  Assault  on,  645.  Surrender  of, 
646,  6S1. 

VrcTORiA,  General,  477. 

ViLLiBRB,  M.  dc,  IS;?. 

Vincennes,  Captureii,  and  re-captured,  1779,  303. 

"  Viper""  brig,  414. 

Virginia,  Origin  of  the  name  of.  55.  Capes  of.  59. 
North,  63.  South,  63,  68.  First  settlement  of,  62. 
The  colonists  of,  subdue  the  Shawnoeseat  Point  Pleas- 
ant, 19.  Lord  De  la  Warr.  governor  of,  6S.  Famine 
In,  69.  Representative  Assembly  in,  71.  105.  Tobacco 
a  circulating  medium  in.  105.  Opposes  Cromwell; 
invites  Charles  II.  to  be  king  of  Virginia,  109.  The 
Seneca  Indians  make  war  upon,  1 10.  Response  of  the 
Burgesses  of.  to  Jetfries,  113.  Militia  of,  counties  and 
parishes  of.  114.  Takes  measures  against  the  French, 
182,183.  Grant  from  Parliament  tn,  206.  Lord  Dun- 
more  driven  from,  24^3.  The  Virgina  Plan,  859.  Se- 
cession of,  547. 

"  Fiieera"  brig,  414. 

Volunteerff,  call  for,  554. 

Voyages  and  Disco-veries,  Spanish,  86-45c 

^  Vulture'"''*  sloop-of-war,  826. 
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Wadbwortii,  Captain,  156, 157. 


WATSwoRTn,  General,  killed.  689. 

Waldron.  Major,  Death  of,  130. 

Walker,  Governor,  105. 

Walker,  Sir  Hovenden.  at  Boston,  136. 

Walker,  William,  Colonel,  his  military  operations.  523; 
524,525. 

Walker,  Captain,  of  the  Texan  Rangers,  481,  4S2, 

Wallace.  Sir  Ja.mes.  2*23. 

Wallace,  Lewis,  General,  590,  633,  695. 
Walla-  Walla iiiver.  Battle  at  the,  523. 
Walloons,  arrive  at  Manhattan,  in  73. 
Walnut  Springfi,  484. 

Walpole,  Robert,  213. 

Walton,  George,  in  Convention  on  the  Articles  of 

Confederation.  356. 
Wampanoag  Indians,  22. 114, 124. 

Wanchese,  Indian  chief,  55. 

TTur,  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  235.  Of  the  Austrian 
Succession,  137.    See  United  States. 

War  Civil,  end  of,  553.  721. 

Ward,  Artemas,  General,  in  the  French  .Tiid  Indian 
War, 198.  His  appointment  as  General.  23i).  2-34.  23S. 
At  Boston,  239.  Enters  Boston,  after  its  evacuation, 
247. 

Warner.  Seth.  Colfuiel,  234.  240, 176,277. 

Warren,  Joseph,  Dr..  232. 233. 

Warren,  Admiral,  137, 133, 191. 

Warren,  General.  660, 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  85. 

WarwicK\  Rhode  Island, burned,  127. 

WAsiinrRxORNE,  C.  C,  General,  678. 

Wasldngtoji  City,  burned  by  General  Ross.  1914,  436. 
The  Seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States,  SSS. 
Addition  made  to  the  Capitol  at,  509.  In  great  dan- 
ger, 558.  Plans  for  the  capture  of,  623.  in  great 
pL'ril,  625. 

Washington,  George,  Bearer  of  Governor  Dinwiddle's 
letter  to  M.  St.  Pierre.  ISl.  Colonel  Fry's  Lieutenant, 
in  the  French  and  Imlian  War,  ls2.  At  Great  Mead- 
ows, 1  S3.  Resigns  his  Commission.  184.  Braddock's 
Aid.  in  the  battle  of  Monongahela;  his  wonderfuj 
escape  from  death.  1S6.  With  General  Forbes  against 
Fort   Du   Quesne,   19S. 

Commander-in-chief  at 
Cambridge,  238.  Causes  the  Deolaratirn  of  Indepen- 
dence to  be  read  to  each  of  his  brigades,  252.  His  return 
from  Long  Island,  254.  257.  At  U.arlem  Heights,  257. 
Exposure  at  Kip's  bay,  at  the  house  of  Roger  Morris, 
259.  Crosses  the  Delaware,  260.  Captures  Hessians 
at  Trenton  ;  invested  with  the  powerof  Military  dicta- 
torship, 264.  His  victory  at  Princeton,  263.  Opinion  of 
his  exploits  in  New  Jersey,  expressed  by  Frederic  of 
Prussia,  269.  Perplexed  by  Howe;  his  first  interview 
with  La  Fayette.  272.  Crosses  the  Schuylkill,  274.  At 
White  Marsh,  283.  Pursues  Clinton  at  White  Plains, 
Middlebrook,  283.  Disapproves  of  a  proposed  invasion 
of  Canada,  294.  At  Valley  Forge,  274,  234.  Scheme 
for  superseding  him.  235.  At  Monmouth.  237.  Called 
by  the  Indians,  "TownDestroyer;"  Cornplanter's  Ad- 
dress to.  304.  In  winter  qu;irters  at  Morristown,  806. 
Fits  out  armed  vessels  at  Boston,  307.  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  French  empire  ;  his  first  interview  with 
Rochambeau,  323.  Reprimands  Arnold.325.  Proposes 
to  attack  New  York,  3;39.  Writes  deceptive  letters  to 
General  Greene,  at  Torktown,  340,  341.  At  New 
York,  after  the  capture  of  Cornwaliis,  346.  Suppresses 
the  general  discontent  in  the  army,  349.  Quells  the 
mutiny  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  350.  Nicola's  let- 
ter to  him,  349.  His  Farewell  Address  to  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  850.  and  His  farewell  to  his  officers, 
851,352.  Resigns  his  commission;  President  of  the 
Cincinnati  Society.  852.  President  of  the  Convention 
to  revise  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  356.  President 
of  the  United  St.ales;  his  administration  364.  His 
journey  to  New  York.  364.  365.  Takes  the  oath  of 
olfice,  ZQ^.  His  tour  through  the  northern  and  eastern 
States,  1789,370.  His  Farewell  Address  to  his  country- 
men, 332.  Retires  to  Mount  Vernon,  383.  Death  of, 
386.  3S7.  Lee's  Funeral  Oration  on,  387.  Bonaparte's 
tribute  to,  387,  3SS.  Tribute  to,  by  the  British  fleet, 
33a 

Washington,  Martua,  notice  of.  386. 

Washington,  William  Augustine,  Colonel,  3S4.  No- 
tice of,''t32. 

Washiugt^m  Territonj,  430,513.  - 

"  Waspr  sloop.  414,  415.  440. 

Watson,  Colonel,  on  the  Pedee.  320. 

Waterford,  Henry  lluc'eon  at,  59. 
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Wayne,  General,  Surprised  by  General  Gray,  274.  R&- 
strains  a  meeting  of  Pennsylvania  troops,  328.  Pursues 
Cornnallia,  339.  At  Savannah,  346.  Ilis  Expedition 
against  the  Indian.'!,  374.  Crushes  an  Indian  Confede- 
racy, 21.     Notice  of,  298. 

Webb.  General.  194. 

Webster,  Daniel.  Socretaiy  of  State.  4T4,  502.  His 
neirotiatinn  with  Ltn-d  Ash'burton.  472. 

Webster.  Fletcuer,  Announces  the  death  of  President 
H.in-ison.  475. 

Webster,  Lieutonant-Colunel,  334. 

Webster,  Captain,  at  Saltillo,  4S6. 

Weitzel.  Godfrey,  General,  713.  Entered  Eichmond, 
718. 

"  ir^/come,"  ship.  96. 

Wellington,  Lord,  enters  Paris,  431. 

Wells,  Colonel)  one  of  chief  leaders  against  the  savages, 
416. 

Welsh  Indian,^,  32. 

Wkeyss,  Major,  at  the  Broad  River,  319. 

Weroicoronwcco,  Virginia,  66. 

"Wesley.  John,  Rev.,  in  Georgia,  171. 

West  .Iosepu.  his  colony.  9S. 

Westchester,  New  York.  General  Knyphansen  at,  259. 

Wefiterti  Viruiria,  admitted  as  a  State,  561.  fetrugglo 
to  git  possession  of,  578.  Close  of  Campaign  in,  579 
660. 

West  Indies,  The.  Voyases  of  Columbus  and  Vespucius 
to.  40,  41.     Trade  of,  367. 

West  Jersey^  Remarkable  law  enacted  by  the  Assembly 
of,  160. 

Weaton^s  Colony,  115. 

West  Pohit^  New  York,  Arnold  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of.  325. 

Weymouth  George,  Captain,  58. 

Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  burned,  127. 

WhaUbont  Warfare,  308. 

Whalley,  Euward.  Regicide  Judge,  123. 

"Wbeeler,  Captain.  126. 

WHEELorK,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  School  at  Lebanon,  25. 

Wheelwright,  John,  Rev.,  founds  Exetrr,  80.  Favors 
the  religious  views  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  120. 

Whig  and   Tory,  explanation  of  the  terms,  226. 

Whipple  Abrauam,  Commodore,  223.  His  flotilla, 
notice  of.  310. 

Whisky  Insurrection,  The,  ?7S. 

White,  John,  Governor,  66,  57. 

White.  Peregrine,  the  first  English  child  born  in  New 
England,  73. 

While.  Colonel,  on  the  Santee  River,  811. 

Whitefielp,  George,  Rev.,  in  Georgia,  171. 

Tl7iite  Plains^  New  York,  Wasbiriirton  at,  25S. 

Wife,  price  of  n,  in  Virginia,  in  1620,  105, 

WildeTness,  The,  689.     Battle  of,  690. 

Wilkes,  Cumniodore,  his  Expedition,  476,  477.    Takes 

Mason  and  Slidell  prisoners,  587. 
Wilkinson,  James,  General,  sent  by  Gates  with  a 
verbal  iness.ige  to  Congress,  2S2.  His  Expedition 
.against  the  Indians,  374.  Burr's  associate,  396.  With 
General  Dearborn,  810.  Succeeds  Dearborn;  his 
operations.  426.  At  Prescott,  426.  427.  At.  St.  Regis  ; 
at  French  Mills,  427.  At  Plattsburg,  432.  Notice^  of, 
426. 
Willett,  Colonel.  278. 

WiLLTAM  III.,  and  Mary,  accession  of,  130,  148.  Their 
war  with  Fr.ance,  130.  William  prohibits  printing  in 
the  American  cohmies,  153.  Interested  in  Captain 
Kidd's  Expedition,  149. 

William  and  Man/  College,  178. 
Williams  David,  cne  of  the  captors  of  Andr6,  326. 
Williams,  Epiiraim,  Colonel,  death  of,  190. 
Williams,  Jamhs,  Colonel,  at  King's  Mountain,  319. 
Williams,  John,  Rev.,  captured  by  Indians;  fate  of  his 

wife,  135. 
Williams,  Otho  H.,  Colonel,  318. 

Williams,  Roger,  87,158.  Founder  uf  Rhode  Island, 
89,119,  Persenuted,  119.  Pacifies  hostile  Indians  at 
New  Netherland,  141.     Notice  of,  89. 

WiUiam's  College,  founded,  190. 

Williams's  Spring,  90. 

Williamsburg,  Vinritiia,  111.     Battle  of,  616. 
Willmot,  Captain,  death  of.  348. 

Wilson  James,  in  Convention  on  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, '-i^ii.  359.  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
tfa^United  States,  369. 


Wilson,  Rev.  Mr.,  Saltoustall's  letter  to,  118. 

Wilson,  Robert,  Ensign,  342. 

Wilson's  Creek;  battle  at.  574. 

Wittici/ck,  Indians  massacre  the  inhabitants  of.  148. 

WiNriiKSTER,  General,   416,417.     Notice  of,  418. 

Winder.  General,  426.     At  lUadensburg.  436. 

Wingfield,  Edward  M,,  His  eonduct  toward  Captaio 

John  Smith  ;  deposeil,  65. 
Winnebago  /nr/i/ias  conspire  against  the  Engli8h,20.'5. 
WiNSLOw.  Edward,  Governor,  85. 185.     Received  by 
Massasoit,  114.     Cows  and   a  bull  imported  by,   116. 
His  letter  to  Governor  Winthrop.  142. 
WiNsLow,  John  A.    Captain  of  the  Kearsage,  70S. 
WiNsLow,  JouN.  General.  185,  191. 
Winston,  Joseph,  Colonel,  at  King's  Mountain,  319. 
Wijite?',  severe,  of  1777-1778.  284. 

Winthrop,  John,  Governor,  117,  118.     His  expedition 
against  Canada,  131.    Applies  to  Charles  II.  for  a  new 
charter,  155.     Indian  chiefs  at  the  table  ot;  118.    No- 
tice of,  118. 
Wint/iiw  Bay,    La  Fayette  lands  on  the  shore  of,  27a 
TI7*t'OH«/7i,  admitted  to  the  Union  in  18-18,497. 
Wise,  Henry  A.,  539  56  ■. 
WiHsagusset  Settlement,  115, 116. 
Witclicraft,  in  Massachusetts,  l;i2.  133. 
Wolfe,  James,  General,  196, 199,  200.    At  Quebec,  201. 

Death  of;  monument  to,  202. 
Wolfe's  Cave,  202 1 241. 
Wolfe's  Ravine,  202. 

Women,  Indian,  condition  of,  14,  15.     The  first  two  on 
the  James  River,  67.    A  hundred  and  fifty,  become 
wives  of  Virginia  planters,  71.    No  white,  in  Virginia, 
in  1619;  ninety  sent  by  Sandys,  in  1620;   sixty, "seat, 
in  1621. 105.     (See  Wife.) 
Woodford,  General,  244,  311. 
WouDHULL,  Nathaniei,,  General,  198,  254. 
Woou  John   Enlis,   General,  418.     At  Monclova;  at 
Parras.  484.     At    Braceti,  4S8.    At   Saltillo.  489.    No- 
tice of,  4*4,  526,  617 
Wool,    Means  used  to  prevent  the  scarcity  of,  in  Amer- 

ics.216. 
WooLSET,  Captain,  432. 
WoosTEK,  David,  General,  238,  243,  271. 
WoRDEN,  John  L.  Lieut.,  672. 

Worth,  William  J..   General,    at  Monterey,  4S8.    At 
Saltillo,  484.     At  the  Castle  of  Perote,  490.    At  Mex- 
ico. 494.     Notice  of,  498. 
Writs  of  Asifisfance,  212. 

Wyandot  Indians,  23,  24.     Cede  their  lands  to  the 
United  States.  24.     Conspire  against  the  English,  1763, 
205.     Treaty  with  the,  363. 
WyarnJot  Counft/  invaded  by  the  Five  Nations,  24. 
Wyatt.  Sir  Fiiancis.  106,  HiS. 
Wyiming  Valley,  deva.-^tation  of,  in  1778,  290.  291. 
Wvthe.    George,    in  Convention  on  the   Articles   of 
Confederation,  356. 


Yale,  Elisiia.    Benefactor  of  Yale  College,  173. 
Yale  College,  15S.  178. 
Yainacraio  Bluff,  100,  103. 
Yama^ee   Indians,  30,  168, 170. 
Y(t?ikee  Doodle,  the  National  Sonir,  220. 
Y'ates,  Robert,  in    Convention  on    Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, 356. 
Yazoo  City,  G83. 

Yazoo  Rivet' J    De  Soto  on  the  banks  of  the,  44. 
Yeamens,  Sir  John,  ^^. 

Yeaedley,  Geokgr,  Governor,  70,  107.    His  Represent- 
ative Assembly.  105 
Yeo.  Sir  Jame8,"4S2. 
Y'ork,  Duke   of,  94.      His  American    possessions,  129. 

Sells  New  Jersey,  159. 
Torktoicn,  Virginia,  f<M-tificd  by  Cornwallis,  340.    Sur- 
render of.  341,  842,  34.'). 
ToungstowjL  burnt,  427. 


Zenger,  John  Petei:,   Editor  of  the  New  Tork  Weeklg 

Journal,    arresti-d,  15<). 
Zollicoffee,  Felix  K",  575.  577.    595i 
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Agricultiirf,  Department  of,  781. 

Alabama  Claims,  how  settled,  740. 

Amnesty  Bill,  737. 

Anarchief>!,  Conspiracy  of,  in  Chicago,  775;  punish- 
ment of,  77G. 

*^Anti-C/niitse^^  Xon-Partifran  Association,  775. 

Apache  Indians,  Trouble  with  the,  773. 

Apportionment,  A  new,  741. 

Arthur,  Chester  A.,  inaugurated  President  of  the 
United  States,  Inaugural  Address  of,  758;  Death 
of,  777. 

Aspinwatl  or  Colon,  destruction  of,  77.3. 

B. 

Bart/ioliJi    Statue    of    Liberty    Enlightening    the 

Worlil,  777. 
Boston,  Great  Fire  in,  739. 
Bri-lish  Minister  dismissed,  780. 

C. 

CensKS,  the  Eleventh,  considered,  781. 

Centennial  Exhibition,  History  of  the,  746. 

Charleston  injured  by  an  Earthquake,  776. 

Chicago,  Great  Fire  in.  7.39. 

China,  Treaty  with;  Restriction  of  Emigration 
from  to  the  United  States,  779. 

Chinese,  "Boycotting"  Employers  of  The;  Out- 
rages upon  the,  775. 

Cleveland,  Grover,  Inauguration  of  as  President 
of  the  United  States;  Cabinet  Ministers  of;  Inaug- 
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